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Reamhra 


Introduction 


Is  brea  linn  a  fhogairt  go 
bhfuii  an  chead  fhoiiseachan  6 
Chumann  na  Teangeoiaiochta  Feidhmi 
ar  fail.    Ta  suii  againn  go 
gcuirfidh  na  daoine  ata  ag  pie  ie 
muineadh  agus  foghiaim  teanga  go 
ginearaita  suim  ann.     Ta  na  haiit 
ata  san  fhoiiseachan  seo  bunaithe 
ar  ieachtai  a  tugadh  ag  an  chead 
seiminear  biiantuii  a  bhi  ag  an 
Chumann  i  mi  Mharta,  i978,  i 
gCoiaiste  na  Trionoide.     Is  e 
cuspoir  Chumann  na  Tcr.ngeoiaiochta 
Feidhmi  suim  agus  taighde  sa 
Teangeoiaiocht  Fheidhmeach  a  chur 
Chun  cinn  ar  cib^  beaiach  ina  dtig 
a  icitheid  a  dheanamh.     Thig  ie 
ceimi  ar  bith  a  bhfuiJ.  diuthbhaint 
aige  ie  no  ata  ag  deanamh  taighde 
go  ianaimseartha  sa  Teangeoiaiocht 
Fheidhmeach  iarratas  ar  bhaiiraiocht 
sa  Chumann  a  iorg.     Is  baii  de 
Chumann  Idirnaisiunta  na 
Teangeoiaiochta  Feidhmi  (AILA)  an 
cumann  againn  fein.     Da  bharr  sin, 
bionn  baint  mhor  ag  an  Chumann  ie 
cumainn  as  tiortha  eiie  agus  bionn 
maiartu  eoiais  ar  siui  go  riaita 
idir  na  cumainn  go  ieir,  an  Cumann 
Idirnaisiunta  san  aireamh. 


We  are  giad  to  announce  that 
the  first  publication  from  the 
Irish  Association  for  Applied 
Linguistics  (IRAAL)  is  available. 
We  hope  that  aii  those  involved  in 
the  teaching  and  acquisition  of 
iv.nguage  ^eneraiiy  wiii  have  a 
special  interest  in  the  publication. 
The  contents  are  based  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  ist  Annual 
seminar  organised  by  the  Association 
in  March  1978,  in  Trinity  Collef;e, 
Dublin.     The  objectiv'=»s  o-^  IRAAL  are 
to  promote  interest  and  research  in 
Applied  Linguistics  at  every  level. 
Any  gTdduate  vjho  is  actively  engaged 
in  or  researching  in  Applied 
Linguistics  may  apply  for  membership 
of  the  Association.     IRAAL  is  also  a 
member  of  the  parent  body  (AILA)  and, 
therefore,  the  association  is  in 
contact  with  similar  associations  in 
other  countries  and  there  is  a 
regular  exchange  of  information 
between  the  various  associations, 
including  AILA. 


An  tEagarthoir 


The  Editor 
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Buiochas 


Is  mian  le  Cumann  na 
Teangeolaiochta  Feidhrai  a  mhor- 
bhuiochas  a  chur  in  iul  do  dhaoine 
agus  do  Institiuidi  airithe  a 
chuidigh  linn  i  leagan  amach  an 
tSeimineair  i  mi  Mharta  1978  agus 
le  hullmhu  an  fhoilseachain  seo. 
Cuirimid  ar  mbuiochas  in  iul  sa 
chead  ait  do  Instvtvicid 
Teangeolaiochta  Eireann  a  thug 
deontas  duinn  le  closcriobh  agus 
foilsiu  Teanga  a  chur  i  gcrich. 

Ba  mhaith  linn  ar  mbuiochas  a 
ghabhail  le  hudar-ais  Cholaiste 
na  Trionoide  as  cead  a  thabhairt 
duinn  an  colaiste  a  usaid  mar 
lathair  an  tseimineair.     Ta  ar 
mbuiochas'  tuillte  chomh  maith  ag 
na  hOllCiua  Barbara  Wright  agus 
Francis  Higman  on  gColaiste 
ceanna  a  rinne  comhoibriu  linn 
agus  a  chuidigh  ar  gach  sli  le 
reachtail  an  tseimineair. 

Ghabhaimid  buiochas  chomh  maith 
leis  na  closcriobhaithe  a  rinne 
jab  brea  ar  chloscriobh  na 
iamhscribhinni  eagsula. 

Ta  ar  mbuiochas  ar  deireadh  ag 
dul  don  eagarthoir,  an  Dr. 
Donall  P,  0  Paoill  a  chaith  dua 
agus  am  le  hullmhuchan  agus  le 
heagarthoireacht  na  Iamhscri- 
bhinni sa  doigh  go  mbeidis  reidh 
le  haghaidh  an  tseimineair  a 
bheas  ar  siul  i  mi  Mharta  1979. 


Cliona  ^^hic  >ftiathuna 
(Uachtaran) 
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THE  STUDY  OF  INTERLANGUAGE 

Donall  P,  0  Baoill 
Institiuid  Teangeolaiochta  Eireann,  Dublin 


I  would  like  to  begin  by  reading  to  you  a  quotation  by  the  famous  linguist 
Noam  Chomsky,  from  a  lecture  he  gave  at  the  North-Eastern  Conference,  in  1966. 
The  relevance  of  this  quotation  will  become  obvious,  I  hope,  as  I  go  through 
the  lecture.     Chomsky  said:  "I  am  frankly  sceptical  about  the  significance, 
for  the  teaching  of  language,  of  such  insights  and  understandings  as  have  been 
attained  in  linguistics  and  psychology.     It  is  possible,  even  likely,  that 
principles  of  psychology  and  of  linguistics  and  research  in  these  disciplines 
may  supply  insights  useful  to  the  language  teacher,  but  this  must  be  demonstrated 
and  cannot  be  presumed.     It  is  the  language  teacher  himself  who  must  validate 
or  refute  any  specific  proposal". 

Now  of  course  many  things  have  happened  since  then.     People  who  were 
working  in  applied  linguistics,  and  teaching,  were  looking  very  much  at  linguistics 
to  get  insights  into  what  might  be  suitable  for,  or  applicable  to  their  teaching. 
But  they' soon  got  very  tired  of  this,  because  what  was  going  on  in  linguistics 
was  changing  very  rapidly,  and  a  lot  of  the  things  they  had  been  expecting  were 
not  forthcoming.     What  happened  then,  was  that  a  group  of  people  decided  that 
they  were  going  to  start  doing  their  own  work  on  the  speech  of  the  learner,  the 
learner's  language.     That  is  what  I  will  be  talking  about  here,  what  I  call  the 
study  of  Interlanguage,  that  is  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  learner  at  any 
stage  of  his  learning  career,  and  the  problems  associated  with  such  learning. 

There  are  three  competing  theories  or  descriptions  of  the  learner ^s  language, 
that  we  must  deal  with:- 

1.  Contrastive  Analysis  (CA); 

2.  Error  Analysis  (EA); 

3 .  Interlanguage     ( IL) . 

Those  theories  are  of  course  inter-related.     They  have  developed  in  different 
ways,  and  at  different  times,  and  I  shall  try,  in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  to 
describe  to  you  how  they  have  developed,  why  they  have  developed,  and  whether  any 
one  of  the  theories  is  an  improvement  on  what  came  before. 

There  are  five  different  ways  in  which  these  theories  can  differ:- 

(i)     In  the  theoretical  assumptions  behind  each; 

(ii)    The  methodologies  which  they  use; 

(iii)     The  nature  and  scope  of  the  data  which  they  collect; 

(iv)     The  kind  of  insights  about  learner's  language 
that  we  can  get  from  them; 

and     (v)    Their  implications  for  practical  classroom  teaching. 
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The  crucial  point  here  is  how  the  theory  and  methodology  of  lyiter language  differs 
from  Contrastive  Analysis^  and  from  Error  Analysis^  and  whether  or  not  the 
difference  amounts  to  an  improvement. 

Contrastive  Analysis  is  mainly  an  American  invention,  in  that  it  was  pursued 
mostly  in  American  Universities,  especially  in  the  Univesity  of  Michigan,  under 
Lado;  there  are  five  characteristics  that  we  can  associate  with  C.A.:- 

(a)  That  the  main  cause,  or  perhaps  the  sole  cause  of  all  the 
problems  that  learners  have,  can  be  attributed  to  their 
Native  Language,  henceforth  (NL); 

(b)  That  the  difficulties  of  learning  are  due  to  the  differences 
between  the  NL  and  the  Target  Language,  henceforth  (TL),  that 
is,  the  language  which  the  learner  is  trying  to  master; 

(c)  The  greater  the  differences,  the  more  acute  the  learning 
problem; 

(d)  That  a  comparison  betv/een  the  languages  beforehand  is 
necessary  to  predict  the  difficulties; 

and    (e)     That  one  has  to  look  at  what  the  languages  have  in  common, 
and  subtract  that  from  the  total  of  the  two  languages,  in 
order  to  see  what  difficulties  the  student  or  learner  will 
have  to  master. 

This  theory  is  by  far  the  "best  worked  out"  of  all  three.     The  only  problem 
is  that  there  is  no  complete  C.A.  of  any  two  languages  in  existence.  People 
worked  on  one  ASPECT  of  the  two  languages,  e.g.  the  deictic  system;  the  use  of 
the  aux-iliary  system^  the  use  made  of  verbs  like  have^  be  and  must  ^  etc.; 
the  aspectual  system  as  it  differs  from  the  proper  tense  system  in  a  language, 
and  of  course,  most  of  all,  phonology.     Most  of  the  studies  have  been  done  in 
phonology,  because  it  was  more  concise,  and  one  could  actually  compare  differences. 
So  a  study  v;as  made  of  one  aspect  of  the  two  languages,  to  see  what  they  both 
had  in  common;  then  it  was  deduced  that  the  problems  would  be,  of  course,  thzngs 
that  they  did  not  have  in  common''- , 

There  were  many  problems  with  this  kind  of  theory,  the  first  one  being,  that 
the  areas  of  contrast  were  not  always  the  areas  of  greatest  difficulty  for  the 
learner.     This  theory  was  attacked,  from  all  sides,  especially  because  of  its 
claim,  that  most  or  almost  all  of  the  errors  in  T.L.   learning  were  due  to  N.L. 
interference . 

This  rejection  of  C.A.  began  around  1957.     It  was  brought  about  mainly 
through  the  observations  of  the  language  teachers  themselves,  v;hich  proved  three 
things: - 


H.B.  George,  writing  in  1972,  estimated  that  30%  of  all  errors  could  be 
traced  to  N.L.  interference. 
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(a)  that  there  were  nore  errors  in  learners*  speech  than 
could  be  caused  by  interlingual  interference; 

(b)  that  if  you  use  error  analysis,  which  they  were  proposing, 
you  were  actually  working  on  the  err-jrs  the  student  made, 
rather  tnan  hypothesising  about  the  errors  he/she  would  make; 

and     (c)     that  in  using  error  analysis  you  avoided  another  problem  of 
C.A. ,  namely  equivalence,  that  is,  when  is  a  phrase  or 
question  in  one  language  equivalent  to  the  corresponding 
phrase  or  question  in  the  second  language? 

When  those  things  could  not  be  described  under  C.A. ,  people  began  to  work 
on  Error  Analysis  —  on  actual  data  from  learners.     The  goal  of  E.A.  is  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  foreign  language  learning,  by  studying  errors  within 
a  scientific  framework,  consistent  with  both  linguistic  theory,  and  learning 
theory.     There  are  three  steps  in  an  E.A.  scheme: - 


(1)  Description^   that  is,  you  set  up  a  hierarchy  of  errors  — 
the  types  of  errors  you  can  have  in  a  language; 

(2)  Explanation^  which  is  a  much  more  difficult  area,  that  is 
trying  to  find  an  explanation  for  the  errors.     They  can  be 
either  social  or  psychological,  or  caused  by  teaching 
methodology  or  by  the  T,L.,  or  the  N,L.     The  problem  is  to 
try  to  explain  them  in  detail; 

(3)  Therapy J  which  is  the  step  they  were  most  interested  in, 
that  is  how  information  about  errors  is  to  be  used. 


There  were  various  ways  in  which  this  could  be  done:- 


(a)  by  producing  teaching  materials; 

(b)  by  having  better  grading  methods; 

(c)  by  revising  syllabuses  in  a  non  dd-hoc  manner; 

(d)  by  objectifying  grading; 

(e)  by  having  a  proper  ranking  of  teaching  priorities; 
and     (f)  by  constructing  tests,  which  would  be  relevant  to  the 

different  levels  of  learning. 


There  were  also  problems  with  this  type  of  analysis,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
had  some  benefits  as  opposed  to  contrastive  analysis. 

Around  the  same  time  1957,  under  the  influence  of  British  Applied  Linguists 
and  people  associated  with  them,  a  new  type  of  study  emerged,  which  is  usually 
referred  to  as  the  study  of  Interlanguage  (IL).     ih  means  a  language  somewhere 
betv;een  the  N.L.  and  the  T.L.       It  can  be  at  a  ba?*'c  stage,  or  at  an  intermediate 
level  or  at  an  advanced  stage.     The  person  most  associated  with  IL  is  Prof.  Pit 
Corder,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     In  an  article  written  in  1967,  he 
outlined  and  described  what  he  meant  by  IL,  and  how  it  might  be  beneficial  to 
look  at  IL,  in  order  to  see  what  we  could  find  there  and  then  build  our  own 
hypotheses,  instead  of  depending  on  linguistic  theory  facilitating  us  in  this 


/.... 
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direction.     For  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  Corder  and  other  people  associated 
with  him,  such  as  Strevens  and  Richards  produced  a  series  of  papers,  dealing 
with  XL.     They  also  used  other  names  to  describe  Inter  language.     Corder  called 
it  Idiosyncratic  Dialectic,      Nemser  called  it  Approximate  Systems^  and  it  was 
Selinker  who  first  used  the  term  Interlanguage ^  and  this  has  now  become  the 
accepted  term  to  describe  the  type  of  language  that  learners,  who  have  not  yet 
got  full  command  of  the  T.L.,  speak. 

The  main  discovery  this  group  made  was  that  XL  was  rule-governed  and, 
therefore,  that  it  was  describable  in  linguistic  terms.     We  might  ask  why  XL 
as  a  discipline  has  grown?    The  current  approach  to  language  treats  child 
language  learning  as  a  progression  of  self-contained,  internally-structured 
systems,  getting  increasingly  similar  to  the  adult  language  system.  The^ 
parallelism  between  this  change  of  approach  in  developmental  psycholinguistics , 
and  the  change  from  traditional  E.A.  to  the  concept  of  XL  is  obvious,  that  is, 
if  a  child  learns  his  native  language  by  approximating  all  the  time  to  the  adult 
language,  then  why  do  we  not  think  of  the  second  language  learner  in  the  same  way? 

Interlanguafie  Studies  versus  Error  Analysis  and  Contrastive  Analysis 

XL  studies  examine  and  describe  the  learner's  language.     They  do  nothing 
else  but  that.    E.A. on  the  other  hand,  compares  the  learner's  language  with  the 
T.L.     C.A.  compares  the  N.L.  with  the  T.L.,  to  find  out  what  the  problem  areas 
will  be.     Xt  then  goes  to  work  on  those  areas,  trying  to  improve  teaching.  XL 
cor.  ares  both  the  N.L.  and  the  T.L.  with  the  learner's  performance.  Therefore, 
the' study  of  XL  contains  both  C.A.  and  E.A.     Xn  XL  study,  one  is  mainly  interested 
in  the  relation  between    what  has  been  taught  and  the  learner's  language  at  the 
time  of  investigation.     People  doing  this    kind  of  study  think  of  the  learner  a-, 
a  native  speaker  in  his  own  terms  (a  "native  speaker"  of  his  XL,  of  the  type, 
of  language  that  he  is  using).     Xt  must  also  be  noted  that  they  contend  that  no 
errors  are  errors  in  themselves,  that  they  are  related  to  some  goal.    So,  if  you 
want  to  say  that  something  is  an  error,  you  must  then  compare  it  with  the  N.L. 
or  with  the  T.L.  and  hence  the  problems.  The  crucial  point  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  learner's  utterances.     What  exactly  is  wrong  with  them?    V/hat  is  he/she 
trying  to  say?  etc. 

At  this  stage  we  may  want  to  ask  the  question:-  "How  does  the  theory  and 
methodology  of  XL  differ  frorr  E.A.  and  from  C.A. ,  and  does  the  difference  amount 
to  an  improvement?" 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  E.A.  considers  errors  harmful,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  eradicated.     Errors  are  viewed  from  a  teacher-centred  viewpoint, 
rather  than  from  the  child's.     Xn  XL,  the  deviations  from  T.L.  are  treated  as 
exponents  of  the  learner's  system.  "  Xn  C.A.  there  is  a  correlation  between  per- 
formance and  similarities  in  N.L.,  that  is  a  contrast  between  what  the  child  says, 
what  the  N.L.  is,  and  what  the  interferenc  •  is  going  to  be.     XL  avoids  these 
limitations,  and  the  N.L.   interference,  according  to  those  who  propose  the  study 
of  XL,  is  only  one  of  the  explanatory  tools,  that  you  use  to  deal  with  the  kind  of 
repertoire,  that  a  speaker  of  XL  has.     IL  is  then,  in  a  sense,  more  powerful, 
in  that  it  has  more  explanatory  power  than  both  C.A.  and  E.A. 
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The  other  important  thing  to  note  is  that  the  C.A,  part  of  IL  is  just  an 
initial  filtering  devise  for  testing  further  hypotheses  about  what  exactly  is 
determining  this  type  of  speech:  why  the  learner  is  actually  using  this  system; 
and  why  he  has  not  achieved  native  competence.     I  would  now  like  to  say  a 
little  about  the  type  of  materials  which  are  being  used  in  the  study  IL,  That 
is  part  of  the  problem,  and  a  cause  of  much  writing  back  and  forth  between  the 
proponents  of  E.A.  and  those  of  IL. 

Textual  versus  Intuitional  Data 


Textual  data  merely  consists  of  materials  written  by  the  learner.  The 
analyst  gathers  such  data  and  tries  to  describe  it.     When  he/she  has  succeeded 
one  can  state  that  the  results  are  observationally  adequate  —  they  describe 
the  data  and  no  more.     However,  some  additional  information  is  required  in  order 
to  make  the  results  more  complete  and  satisfactory.     Thus  we  must  obtain  some 
intuitional  data  from  the  learner.     When  this  has  been  achieved,  we  can  say 
that  our  results  are  descriptively  adequate,  that  they  account  for  the  learner's 
intuition  about  the  language  system  he/she  is  using  and  the  errors  that  he/she 
commits , 

The  first  procedure  then,  is  to  study  a  text  or  texts,  whether  written  or 
oral,  and  to  describe  what  they  contain.     The  next  step  it,  to  find  out  why  the 
texts  are  structured  the  way  they  are,  and  what  the  learner  thinks  of  this 
structure.     We  may  nov/  ask  two  relevant  questions: - 

(i)     What  is  lacking  in  the  study  of  textual  data? 
and        (ii)     If  chere  is  something  lacking,  how  are  we  to  fill  the  gaps? 

There  are  many  structures  and  forms  of  the  T.L.  that  one  will  alv;ays  find  missing 
in  textual  data  from  learners,  because  they  have  many  ways  and  means  of  avoiding 
answering  questions    and  using  difficult  structures  they  have  not  fully  grasped. 
Therefore,  textual  data  is  limited,  so  all  you  can  do  is  describe  ^t  as  best  you 
can,  and  then  use  it  <^s  a  Hypothesis,  a  sort  of  supplementary  hypothesis,  to 
carry  out  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  learner's  inter language.     There  has 
been  much  debate  about  this,  and  the  most  common  proposal  has  been  to  carry  out 
a  series  of  casual  interviews,  in  order  to  get  the  learner  to  talk  naturally 
about  various  things.     You  already  know  from  your  textual  data,  which  structures 
and  forms  he/she  has  avoided,  so  the  object  of  the  interview  is  to  find  out 
v/hether  he/she  has  a  command  of  such  structures  or  not. 

The  other  point  is  that  it  is  no  use  describing  errors,  and  that  has  been 
one  of  the  basic  faults  of  E.A.     One  must  describe  the  learner's  performace  as 
a  v/hole,  not  only  the  errors  he/she  makes,  but  also  the  one  he/she  does  not  make, 
so  as  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  target  language  he/she  really  knows.     The  errors 
reveal  the  different  strategies  used  by  the  learner,  as  does  the  textual  data 
which  does  not  contain  errors. 

People  who  have  studied  IL  systems  have  noted  that  there  are  different 
strategies  that  learners  in  general  use,  no  natter  what  the  T.L.   is.     They  may  be 
defined  briefly  as  follows:- 
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1 .  Language  Transfer; 

This  refers  to  how  much  of  the  N.L.  system    learners  transfer 
to  the  T.L.,  as  they  begin  a  second  language. 

2.  Transfer  of  Training; 

One  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  the  actual  teaching  methodology 
is  transferred  into  the  learner *s  speech  and  whether  or  not  it 
causes  him/her  to  commit  errors.     Many  teaching  practices,  which 
are  set  up  to  eradicate  errors,  actually  make  students  commit 
errors,  mainly  because  of  the  way  drills  are  set  up. 

3.  Strategies  of  Second  Language  Learning; 

These  include  the  elimination  of  many  lexical  and  grammatical 
items  on  the  surface.     Case  systems  and  functional  words  are 
reduced  by  learners  and  this  makes  language  shorter,  perhaps 
simpler. 

4.  Strategies  of  Second  Language  Communication; 

When  a  learner  finds  out  that  the  type  of  language  system  that 
he/she  has  is  sufficient  for  most  communication  purposes,  then  the 
tendency  is  to  stop  developing  the  T.L.  further.     We  should  think 
of  the  Irish  language  in  this  respect.     The  type  of  pronunciation 
used  by  learners  of  Irish  today,  which  is  in  certain  respects 
functionally  communicative,  is  still  a  far  cry  from  native  pronun- 
ciation in  the  Gaeltacht  or  elsewhere.     Because  the  language  system 
they  have  is  functionally  communicative,  students  make  very  little 
or  no  effort  to  improve  their  pronunciation  of  Irish. 

5 .  Overgeneralization; 

This  is  a  very  common  strategy,  used  not  only  by  second  language 
learners,  but  also  by  children  acquiring  their  first  language. 
The  learner  takes  one  of  the  rules  he/she  has  acquired  in  the 
language  and  applies  it  everywhere  within  a  certain  category. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  someone  trying  to  master  the  plural  rule 
of  Irish,  who  picks  out  one  plural  form  and  attaches  it  to  all  those 
nouns  whose  plural  he/she  is  unsure  of.     The  result  is  obvious  — 
some  nouns  will  have  correct  plural  —  the  majority  will  be  incorrect < 


Minor  Strategies 

The  strategies  described  above  could  be  categorized  as  "major".     There  are, 
however,  other  strategies,  which  I  will  label  "minor".     I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  three  minor  strategies  in  particular: - 

( 1 )  Hypercovreation; 

(2)  Spelling  pronunciation; 
and    ( 3 )    Cognate  pronu?iciation\ 
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Hyvercorrection  is  not  limited  to  the  learning  of  L2;  it  can  also  happen  in  the 
N.L.     When  a  speaker  or  learner  discovers    that  the  type  of  pronunciation  or 
grammar  that  he/she  uses    is  not  socially  acceptable,  there  is  a  temptation 
for  the  speaker  to  acquire  the  more  prestigious  system.    This  is  fine  so  long 
as  the  speaker  treads  carefully,  but  as  often  happens,  the  new  rules  being 
acquired  are  overapplied  and  ungrammatical  forms  are  generated.     Speakers  of 
Irish/English  are  known  to  produce  forms  such  as  the  following;  both  forms 
unacceptable  in  Standard  English 

(i)     It  was  there  and  me  coming  in; 
(ii)     It  was  there  and  I  coming  in. 

Spelling  pronunciations  occur  when  speakers  try  to  pronounce  words  as  thev  are 
spelt.     New  pronunciations  come  into  existence  in  this  way.  Note  for  example, 
the  different  pronunciations  of   ^often^  in  English,  or  of  the  preposition^ in 
'ag  briseadh'  by  learners  of  Irish  as  a  L2.     Cognate  pronunciation  occurs  when 
the  N.L.  and  the  T.L.  are  closely  related,  and  when  words  are  spelt  in  the  same 
way  in  both,  but  pronounced  differently.     Learners  of  L2,  hov/ever,  tend  to 
pronounce  them  the  same  in  both  languages. 

All  the  strategies  mentioned  above  produce  fossilization  i.e.  the  learnc-r 
reaches  a  stage  where  he/she  does  not  want  to  develop  his/her  IL  further.  The 
teacher^s  problem  is  to  try  and  defossilize  the  learner,  so  that  he/she  will 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  T.L.  system. 


Types  of  Errors  and  their  Classification 


We  may  now  ask  the  following  questions  regarding  the  error  types  learners 
of  L2  commit: 

(i)     What  types  of  errors  are  they  and  how  are  they  to  be  classified? 
(ii)     How  do  people  judge  such  errors? 
(iii)     Do  different  people  judge  them  in  different  ways? 
and  (iv)     Having  classified  the  errors,  how  does  one  proceed  to  the  next  step? 

Errors  can, in  general, be  divided  into  five  major  categories  as  f oliov/s : - 

(3)     Grammatical  vs  Lexical  errors 

Grammatical  errors  occur  when  the  case/tense  or  the  aspect  system  of  a 
language  is  used  incorrectly.     Non-usage  of  the  initial  mutations  by 
learners  of  Irish  also  belongs  to  this  category.     Lexical  errors  occur 
when  words  and  vocabulary  items  are  used  incorrectly. 

( b )     Global  vs  Local  errors 

Global  errors  occur  when  large  phrases  or  constituents  of  a  sentence  are 
rearranged  or  placed  in  a  wrong  order.     This  may  either  alter  the  meaning 
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of  a  sentence,  or  make  the  meaning  unclear.  Local  errors  on  the  other 
hand  are  simple  errors,  which  involve  the  use  of  the  wrong  case  system 
or  the  omission  of  plural  markers  etc. 

( c)  Elementary  vs  Non-elementary  errors 

The  former  are  simple  errors  which  do  not  hinder  communication.    The  latter 
type,  however,  hinder  communication  to  a  great  extent. 

(d)  Classroom  errors  vs  Student-competence  errors 

Student  competence  errors  are  committed  by  the  students  themselves  without 
prompting  from  teachers  or  exami.^ers.     Classroom  errors  occur  when  the 
teacher  is  questioning  the  student.  He  will  make  errors  in  certain 
constructions  etc.,  mainly  because  he  does  not  understand  the  constructions, 
and  so  has  not  got  that  particular  construction  in  his  competence. 

(e)  Performance  errors  vs  Competence  errors 

Performance  errors  are  those  that  happen  because  of  tiredness,  drunkeness 
etc.     They  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  slips  of  the  tongue.     The  learner 
can  correct  these  if  they  are  pointed  out  to  him.     Competence  errors  are 
those  errors  that  occur  continually.     They  have  to  do  with  lack  of  competence 
in  L2,  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  speaker's  part.  Learners  are  usually  not 
able  to  correct  such  errors,  even  when  they  are  pointed  out  to  them.  These 
occur  systematically,  while  the  performance  errors  are  usually  haphazard. 


Judgement  of  Errors 

Recently,  Carl  James  published  the  results  of  a  very  interesting  study, 
in  which  he  examined  the  gravity  of  certain  errors  committed  by  learners  of 
English  as  a  second  language.     He  supplied  a  list  of  error  types  to  two  different 
groups  of  teachers,  both  native  and  non-native  speakers,  and  asked  them  to  judge 
the  gravity  of  the  errors.    He  found  that  non-natives  thought  case  and  lexical 
errors  were  the  worst,  whereas,  native  speakers  thought  tense  and  concord  errors 
carried  the  highest  gravity.     These  results  show  that  there  may  be  a  great 
difference  between  the  way  in  which  native  and  non-native  speakers  view  errors. 
By  multiplying  the  gravity  of  an  error  by  its  relative  frequency,  James  was  able 
to  rank  the  errors. 

These  results  are  based  on  limited  data,  on  a  limited  number  of  teachers, 
and  so,  we  may  not  depend  on  them  entirely.     However,  they  may  suggest  to  us  the 
various  ways  in  which  different  people  view  errors.     I  am  going  to  quote  two 
errors  to  you,  to  see  whether  you  will  agree  or  disagree  about  their  gravity. 
They  are  as  follows :- 

(i)     I  am  going  in  Dublin  next  week; 

(ii)     I  is  going  to  Dublin  next  week. 
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Native  speakers  of  English  claiin  the  error  in  (ii),  namely,  lack  of  tense  and 
concord  to  be  more  serious  than  the  wrong  use  of  the  lexical  iten  in  in  (i). 
At  this  stage  we  might  well  ask  the  following  question:  what  use  can  be  made 
of  this  knowledge  about  the  gravity  of  various  errors?    Native  speakers  are 
very  consistent  when  judging  varieties  of  language,  which  are  not  native. 
From  our  knowledge  of  these  judgements,  we  will  be  able  to  select  the  most 
serious  errors,  which  stymatize  learners  and  cause  many  difficulties  of  commun- 
ication, and  propose  various  ways  of  correcting  and  eliminating  them.     It  will 
also  suggest  to  us  which  errors  of  f ossilization  are  to  be  dealt  with  first. 

Errors  in  Learners'  Irish 

I  would  like  now  to  say  a  little  about  common  errors  in  learners'  Irish. 
The  examples  I  give  below  are  taken  mainly  from  written  sources,  although  many 
of  them  occur  also  in  speech.     I  will  discuss  each  error  as  it  is  presented. 
The  incorrect  variants  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk. 

(i)       "Ta  an  fharraige  go  halainn  nuair  a  bhionn.... 

Bionn  an  fharraige  go  halainn  nuair  a  bhionn  


It  is  an  interostinii  fact  that  children  learning  Irish  as  a  native  language 
take  a  long  time  before  they  master  the  intricacies  of  blonn.     It  is  also 
interesting  that  Irish-English  speakers,  although  they  have  such  phrases  as 
I  bees,  I  do  be  in  their  speech,  still  find  learning  the  correct  use  of  bi.onn 
difficult.     I  would  suggest  that  it  is  the  semantics  of  bioKK  that  has  eluded 
them. 

(ii)  "Ta  siad  ann  lenar  nhaithe. 

Is  ar  mhaithe  linn  ata  siad  ann. 

If  one  wishes  to  emphasize  a  v;ord  or  phrase  in  English,  one  nor^.ally  stresses 
that  word  or  phrase.     When  we  require  to  attach  special  importance  to  any 
particular  idea  in  an  Irish  sentence,  we  do  so 

(u;     by  means  of  emphatic  suffixes; 

or    (b)     by  bringing  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  with  is 
the  particular  part  or  idea  to  be  emphasized. 

Both  methods  may,  if  necessary,  be  used  in  a  sentence,  as   'is  duitse  a  thug  me 

an  duais'.     The  student,  therefore,  must  be  careful  to  use  the  emphatic  mode 

when  the  sense  requires  it,  and  sentences  based  on  the  analogy  of' the  English 
mode  of  emphasizing,  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

(iii)  "Ta  se  minithe  doibh  agus  iad  an-bheag. 

Minitear  doibh  e  agus  iad  an-bheag. 

The  meaning  of  these  two  sentences  is  usually  expressed  in  English  by  the 
sentence   'It  is  explained  to  them  v;hen  they  are  very  small'.     This  sentence- 
itself  is  ambiguous:  it  may  have  a  passive  and  a  stative  meaning.     In  English, 
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the  passive -may • be  accompanied  by  the  agent  noun  preceded  by  the  preposition 
'by*.     In  Irish, 'the  agent  cannot  co-occur  with  the  impersonal  endings.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  stative  form  in  Irish  may  co-occur  with  the  agent  form,  whereas, 
in  English,  this  co-occurrence  is  not  tolerated.     The  fact  that  the  stative 
sentence  in  Irish  and  its  ambiguous  equivalent  in  English  have  the  same  structural 
form,  except  for  word  order,  helps  to  confuse  the  unwary  learner  even  more. 

(iv)  5«Ta  suil  agam  go  n-eireoidh  me  an  scrudu. 

Ta  suil  agam  go  n-eireoidh  liom  sa  scrudu. 

Errors  of  this  type  are  very  common.     The  learner  in  this  case  fails  to  grasp 
the  important  fact  that  ^irigh  +  le  acts  as  a  semantic  unit  with  a  special 
meaning. 

(v)  The  Irish  consonant  system  is  of  a  dichotomous  nature,  all  consonants 
are  either  palatalized  or  velarized.     Learners  of  Irish,  however, 
replace  each  series  by  the  corresponding  neutral  consonants  of 
English.  h  h      /  h 

In  this  way  [-fe  a:]  becomes  [t  a:],  [-fe  a:l'i]  becomes  [t  a:  11]  etc. 
A  similar  situation  obtains  in  India,  where  speakers  of  Indian 
English  often  replace  rany  of  the  English  consonants  by  a  correspond- 
ing retroflex  series.     Thus  a  word  like  [Irdia]  is  pronounced  as 
[India]. 

These  examples  show  the  transfer  of  a  whole  native  series  of  consonants  on  to 
the  target  language. 

I  would  like  now  to  speculate  a  little  on  the  pedagogical  implications 
of  what  I  have  said,  even  if  it  only  generates  controversy. 

1.  Our  main  objective  is  to  judge  the  overall  competence  of  the  learner,  not 
just  his  errors,  but  his/her  non-errors  as  well.     We  must  compare  the 
property' ^n  of  the  target  language  and  of  the  native  language  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  inter language  system  of  the  learner.     What  is 
required  then,  is  a  radical  change  in  the^teacher' s overall  view  of  the 
learner*  s  performancp. 

2.  We  must  try  to  relate  errors  to  success  or  interference  in  communication. 
Thus,  instead  of  directing  the  main  focus  at  linguistic  conform'.ty, 
perhaps  we  should  ask  how  much  real  communication  the  learner  can  actually 
achieve.     An  attempt  must  also  be  made  to  evaluate  native  speakers* 
reactions  to  the  different  stages  of  the  Interlanguage  of  L2  learners. 
What  we  might  want  to  do  then,  is  to  ignore  conformity  at  the  beginning 
for  the  sake  of  communication.     If  grammar  and  grammatical  errors  are 
important,  then  communication  is  certain  to  lack  behind. 

3.  We  must  find  the  strategies  people  use  in  learning  L2 ,  and  relate  them, 
if  possible,  to  the  psychological  factors  we  mentioned  earlier. 
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Functionally  communicative  systems 

In  Ireland,  the  language  system  used  by  many  speakers  of  Irish  as  a  L2 , 
although  deviant  in  many  respects  from  the  system  used  by  native  speakers,  is 
functionally  communicative,  with  both  native  and  non-native  speakers.  This 
situation  has  been  conditioned  by  two  important  factors :- 

(a)     The  reduction  in  the  number  of  competent  native  speakers; 

and     (b)     Because  of  the  fact  that  Irish  is  taught  by  teachers,  many  of 
whom  themselves  are  not  very  competent  in  the  language. 

If,  therefore,  grammatically  deviant  speech    communicates  the  speaker ' s  intention , 
why  pay  further  attention  to  it?     In  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question 
we  must  consider-  the  following.     Speech  varieties  are  usually  associated  with 
certain  social  attitudes  and  social  structures.     Therefore,  deviancy  from 
phonological  and  grammatical  norms  may  classify  a  speaker  unfavourably.  People 
who  know  Irish  very  well  may  tend  to  label  those  who  do  not.    This  kind  of 
situation  is  best  avoided. 


The  effect  of  Instructional  approaches 

The  overall  effect  of  a  particular  instructional  approach  on  the  final 
competence  of  a  learner  of  L2  is  very  difficult  to  evaluate.     It  may  be  that 
it  will  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  his  final  competence,  because  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  linguistic  variables  and  the  instructional  variables  we  use 
are  "''n  any  way  related  to  the  psychological  processes  by  which  certain  things 
become  part  of  a  speaker '  s  competence .     h'ence,  what  you  do  psychologically  v,'ith 
language,  so  that  it  becomes  part  of  your  competence,  may  not  be  at  all  the  way 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  you.     There  are  three  things  that  can  happen :- 

(i)     Interference  can  occur.     This  happens  when  the  child  or  learner 

is  not  ready  to  absorb  some  structures,  which  are  being  taught  to 
him.     We  all  know  about  the  futile  efforts  by  adults  to  correct 
children's  speech; 

(ii)     The  learner  nay  be  psychologically  ready  to  acquire  certain 

structures  but  does  not  receive  the  appropriate  structures  at 
the  correct  time; 

or  (iii)     The  structures  may  be  programmed  in  the  wrong  order. 

Teachers,  therefore,  have  to  continually  check  the  performance  of  learners,  in 
order  to  control  the  learning  process. 


Fossilized  Errors 


We  have  developmental  errors,  errors  that  disappear  through  time,  some 
that  do  not.     Teachers  might  want  to  decide  not  to  correct  developmental  errors, 
because  sufficient  exposure  to  the  target  language  may  ensure  their  eradication. 
In  Irish,  for  example,  there  is  not  sufficient  exposure  and  so  many  errors  are 
not  eradicated. 
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The  more  grievous  errors  must  be  judged  by  native  speakers,  before  we 
can  decide  which  ones  we  want  to  eliminate  or  improve.     Another  important  fact 
is  that  mothers,  when  talking  to  their  children, correct  only  utterances  which 
are  factually  inaccurate.    This  might  also  be  applied  to  second  language 
learning  at  the  beginning. 

Current  views  of  language  learning  emphasize  language  cannot  be  taught; 
it  must  be  learned  by  the  child-     So,  attempts  to  teach  language  by  direct 
imposition  of  an  adult  grammatical  model    seems  in  some  sense  psychologically 
inconsistent . 


CONCLUSIONS: 


It   should  be  fairly  obvious  from  what  I  have  said,  and  perhaps  more 
so  from  what  I  have  not  said,  that  our  knowledge  of  second  language  learning 
is  still  largely  speculative,  excluding  the  possibility  of  pi-escribing  recipes 
for  teachers.     I  hope  that  this  account  of  errors  and  strategies  of  language 
learning    has  at  least  suggested  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  hear  what  we  do 
from  our  students  of  second  languages . 


/.... 
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IMMEDIATE  UNDERSTANDING  CF  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE 


John  Harris 
Institiuid  Teangeolaiochta  Eireann,  Dublin 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  there  has    been  a  number 
of  major  developments  and  changes  of  emphasis  in  the  study  of  the  immediate 
understanding  of  spoken  language.     An  incidental  but  initially  puzzling 
aspect  of  these  developm.ents  is  that  they  tend  to  be  known  only  to  the  snail 
group  of  psycholinguists  directly  involved  in  the  research  itself.  Issues 
in  this  area  do  not  usually  interest  clinicians,  educationists  and  applied 
linguists,  nor  do  new  findings  appear  to  influence  day  to  day  professional 
practice.     I  have  been  surprised,  for  exam.ple,  at  how  rarely  reference  is 
m.ade  in  applied  linguistics  publications  to  the  findings  of,  and  issues  in, 
research  on  language  understanding.     Yet,  surely  the  question  of  how  people 
understand  spoken  language  is  at  the  centre  of  most  issues  in  applied 
linguistics.     Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  the  lack  of  conm.unication  between 
researchers  and  practitioners  is  simply  that  psycholinguists  have  not  yet 
produced  the  kind  of  conclusive  and  generalisable  findings  which  have  clear 
implications  for  clinical  practice  or  teaching  methods.     In  many  instances, 
it  may  appear  to  be  little  m.ore  than  a  matter  of  opinion  how  a  total 
clinical  or  teaching  approach  should  be  modified  in  the  light  of  new 
experimental  results,  particularly  when  the  researchers  themselves  remain 
divided  about  fairly  basic  theoretical  issues.     Practitioners,  meanwhile, 
compensate  for  this  scarcity  of  basic  information  and  direction  by  referring  . 
to  their  own  experience  or  to  the  accumulated  experience  of  others  as 
em.bodied  in  particular  m.ethods  or  programm.es. 

But  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  for  either  practitioners 
or  researchers.     Ultimately  improvement  in  clinical  and  teaching  practice 
depends  on  the  steady  accumulation  and  interpretation  of  findings  which  have 
the  v/eicrht  of  scientific  evidence  behind  them.     Even  if,  in  the  short  term., 
new  research  seems  too  iim.ited  to  suggest  any  dramatic  change  in  day  to  day 
practice,     it  at  least  serves  to  adjust  our  beliefs  about  the  nature  of 
language  and  language  use,  and  to  sharpen  our  perception  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  a  good  or  bad  clinical  or  teaching  approach.     To  be  really  advantageous, 
of  course,  the  exchange  of  information  must  be  a  genuine  two-way  process. 
Practitioners  have  perspectives  on  theoretical  isrju-s  and  see  im.pli??"ic'^3 
of   studies    v;hich  are  not  so  readily  appreciated  by  research  V/O/':  ^-.'^  .^eiav^ri 
of  the  latters'  more  limited  practical  experience.     Given  that  practitioners 
have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  basic  issues,  then,  their  experiences  in 
trying  to  implement  findings  at  a  practical  level  could  becom.e  a  major 
influence  on  the  course  of  research.     This  brings  m.e ,  in  fact,  to  the  purpose 
of  the  present  paper:     to  stim.alate  an  interest  in  research  on  language 
understanding  am.ong  those  who  are  concerned  from  day  to  day  with  problems  of 
language  use.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  a  detailed  review  of  the 
experimental  work  in  this  area,  but  simply  to  introduce  >ou  to  what  I  believe 
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to  be  the  most  important  theoretical  issues.     I  think  you  will  find  that  you 
have  already  thought  about  many  of  these  issues  in  one  form  or  another  in 
the  course  of  your  own  woi-'k.     I  -lope  that  the  brief  discussion  here  v;ill 
prompt  you  to  read  more  intensively  in  this  area  and,  should  you  wish  to  do 
this,  you  may  find  that  the  works  listed  in  the  bibliography  are  useful 
starting  points. 

Grammar  and  language  understanding  models 

'Immediate  language  understanding*   is  a  description  which  has  become 
popular  among  psycholinguists   in  recent  years.        Quite  simply  it  means  the 
perception/comprehension  of  speech  as  it  is  heard.     But  it  also  has  a  less 
obvious  implication  which  derives  from  changes  of  emphasis  within  the  field 
itself.     The  word  'immediate'  acknowledges  that  speech  is  understood  very 
quickly  and  by  implication  suggests  that  some  of  the  processes  involved  may 
be  different  to  those  involved  in  other  types  of  language  perception  e.g. 
reading,  judging  the  relative  grammaticality  of  strings  of  words.  Ordinary 
speech  processing  has  to  proceed  quickly  simply  because  the  stimuli  replace 
each  other  with  great  speed—  unlike  the  letters  and  words  on  a  page,  for 
example,  which  can  be  viewed  at  the  reader's  own  pace.     A  perceptually 
significant  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  information  conveyed  by  speech 
arrives  over  time  in  a  particular  oraer  which  cannot  be  manipulated  by  the 
listener.     If  c>peGch  signals  were  not  so  transient,  large  'chunks*  could  be 
analysed  at  the  same  time.     In  this  case,  order  of  information  would  be  less 
important,  since  the  material  could  be  selected  and  analysed  in  any  desired 
order.     While  reading  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  of  course  —  we  can  skip 
ahead  or  retrace.     As  I  hope  to  show  below,  the  speed    with  which  speech 
stimuli  arrive  hus  important  consequences  for  the  kinds  of  pyscholinguistic 
models  which  could  possibly  account  for  actual  language  understanding 
performance . 

A  model  of  immediate  language  uiderstand5.ng  tries  to  describe  how  the 
nornnal  adult  listener  uses  the  linguistic  knowledge  stored  in  his  memory  to 
make  sense  of  the  sounds  which  a  speaker-  produces.     If  the  listener  did  not 
hcve  linguistic  knowledge  to  bring  to  bear  on  a  stream  of  sounds,  these 
sounds  would  not  carry  meaning  —  would  not  transmit  information.     There  are 
two  essential  parts,  then,  to  any  model  of  language  understanding: 


(a)  a  description  of  the  linguistic  knowledge  possessed  by 
listeners  and  used  by  them  in  the  course  of  understanding 
spoken  language.     (I  use  the  rather  cumbersome  term 
'understanding  spoken  language'  rather  than  'speech 
perception'  because  the  latter  usually  refers  to  the  more 
limited  investigation  of  phonetic  level  processes  —  to 
the  neglect  of  structural,  semantic  and  'higher'  level 
contextual  processes.) 

(b)  an  account  of  how  linguistic  knowledge  is  applied  to  the 
speech  stream  in  order  to  extract  meaning  from  it  —  in  the 
technical  jargon  of  the  area  "the  perceptual  mechanisms  by 
which  the  speech  input  is  mapped  onto  the  linguistic 
descriptions  in  (a)" . 
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Given  that  these  are  the  two  components  in  a  language  understanding 
model,  it  inay  appear  that  a  similar  division  can  be  r.ade  between  the 
development  of  the  corresponding  linguistic  and  psychological  theories  — 
(a)  being  a  matter  for  linguistics  and  (b)  being  the  concern  of  psycho- 
linguistics.     In  fact  this  is  essentially  how  language  understanding 
research  has  proceeded  for  most  of  the  last  two  decades.  Psycholinguists 
have  taken  descriptions  of  sentences  developed  by  linguists  and  have  tried 
to  show  how  these  descriptions  were  applied  to  the  speech  strear.  as  the 
sentences  were  processed.     It  was  assuir.ed,  in  effect,  that  the 
descriptions  of  sentences  accepted  at  the  time  by  linguists  were ■' correct ' 
in  some  general  and  permanent  way,  and  that  they  represented  the  linguistic 
knowledge  which  was  involved  in  immediate  language  understanding.     My  main 
argum.ent  here  will  be  that  whether  particular  descriptions  are  adequate  or 
not  in  the  context  of  linguistic  theory,  these  descriptions  are  not 
necessarily  the  ones  onto  which  the  incoming  speech  input  is  mapped  during 
immediate  language  understanding.     More  specifically  I  will  claim  that 
transformational  generative  gramm.ar  (TGG)  type  descriptions  of  sentences 
are  unlikely  to  represent  the  kind  of  linguistic  knowledge  used  in  such 
primary  language  processing.     They  are  inappropriate  both  because  of  their 
forr.  (being  "time-free")  and  because  of  the  kinds  of  linguistic  data 
(native-speaker  judgements)  on  which  they  are  based.     It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  criticism  of  TGG  as  a  grammatical  theory,  but  merely  of 
the  tradition  am.ong  psycholinguists  of  assuming,  virtually  without  Question, 
that  TGG  captures  the  kind  of  primary,  immediately-usable  linguistic 
knowledge  which  must  be  involved  in  language  understanding.     The  altei-native 
view  which  I  will  be  advancing  is  one  which  has  evolved  over  the  last  few 
years  among  psycholinguists  such  as  McNeill  (1975)  and  Marslen-Wilson  (1976). 
It  is  also  a  viev;  which  has  motivated,  and  has  been  reinforced  by,  my  own 
recent  research  (Harris,  197aa).     To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
alternative  view  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  describe  the  major  approaches 
which  have  dominated  experimental  work  in  recent  years.     Three  of  these  can 
be  distinguished: 

(a)  The  derivational  theory  of  complexity  (DTC); 

(b)  The  standard  or  deep  structure  view; 

(c)  The  on-line  interactive  view. 

What  distinguishes  the  three  approaches  is  the  assumptions  they  make  about 
the  linguistic  knowledge  which  listeners  use  to  understand  speech  as  they 
hoar  it.     The  first  two  approaches  take  it  as  given  that  TGG  describes 
linguistic  knowledge  but  they  differ  in  their  assumptions  about  how  that 
knowledge  is  used  in  the  course  of  understanding  speech.     The  third,  the 
on-line  interactive  approach,  mak'^c  no  assum.pt ions  about  how  im.m.ediately- 
usable  linguistic  knowledge  is  to  i-o  described.     It  does  imply,  however, 
that  such  descriptions  should  be  based  primarily  on  immediate  processing 
performance.     TGG  descriptions  in  contrast  are  ultimately  based  on  native 
speakers'   intuitions  about  whole  s<^ntencos,  judgements  which  are  auite 
distinct  from  the  im.mcdiate  primary  processing  of  these  same  sentences.  A 
major  goal  of  the  on-line  interactive  appror3ch  is  to  try  to  specify  the 
various  characteristics  which  this  imm.ediatrly-usable  linguistic  knowledge 
must  have,  in  order  to  account  for  existing  experimental  evidence. 
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The  first  two  models-'-,  the  DTC  and  the  standard/deep  structure  r.odel, 
adhere  to  what  McNeill  (1975)  calls  the  Miller-Chomsky  requirement.  This 
is  the  crucial  claim  that  the  performance  mechanism  should  produce  only 
the  structures  which  are  generated  by  the  grammar  of  the  language  (Miller  & 
Chomsky,  1963).     In  effect,  the  Miller-Chomsky  requirement  states  that  TGG- 
type  grammatical  descriptions  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  actual 
production  and  understanding  of  language.     Both  the  DTC  and  the  standard 
model  develop  this  claim  further  and  propose  that  syntactic  deep  structure 
is  the  level  of  grammatical  description  which  primarily  determines  the  form 
of  the  language  understanding  process.     Their  emphasis  on  deep  structure  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  TGG,  deep  structure  contains  all  the  information 
nee-ied  for  the  semantic  interpretation  of  a  sentence  —  the  semantic 
interpretation  being  the  final  stage  of  the  linguistic  process  equivalent  to 
understanding  the  sentence  in  a  perceptual  or  psychological  sense. 

The  derivational  theory  of  complexity 

Although  the  DTC  and  the  standard  view  share  the  assum.pt ion  that 
immediate  processing  is  geared  to  the  recovery  of  deep-structure,  they 
differ  in  the  kind  of  relationship  which  they  posit  between  the  internal 
operations  of  the  grammar  itself  and  the  actual  processing  operations  by 
which  speech  is  understood.     Of  the  two  approaches,  the  DTC  assumes  the 
closer  relationship  between  grammatical  operations  and  perceptual  mechanisms. 
According  to  one  version  of  this  view,  deep  structure  is  derived  from 
surface  syntactic  structure  by  some  kind  of  reverse  application  of  trans- 
formations.    In  transformational  generative  grammar  exactly  the  opposite 
happens:     surface  structure  is  derived  from  deep  structure  by  the  application 
of  transformations  to  the  latter  -  the  'correct'  direction  in  which  to  apply 
transformations.     As  actual  speech  unfolds,  however,  it  is  the  overt  surface 
syntactic  structure  which  first  becom.es  available  to  the  listener. 
Consequently,  according  to  the  DTC,  de-transformations  are  necessary  to 
reach  deep  structure.     Many  of  the  early  TGG-motivated  studies  of  language 
understanding  were  concerned,  implicitly  at  least,  with  testing  this 
hypothesis.     Usually,  the  experiments  involved  comparing  the  relative 
perceptual  complexity  of  sentence  types  in  which  different  numbers  of 
transformations  linked  deep  and  surface  structure^.     The  prediction  was  that 
the  larger  the  number  of  transformational  rules  that  had  to  be  unpeeled,as 
it  were,  the  more  perceptually  complex  the  sentence  should  be.  Incidentally, 


I  will  use  the  term  "model"  from  time  to  time  for  convenience  although 
labels  such  as  'framework',   'view'  or  'approach'  are  probably  more 
appropriate . 

The  word  'derivational"  in  the  name  derivational  theory  of  complexity 
refers  to  the  central  proposal  that  the  number  of  transformations  needed 
to    derive  surface  structure  from  deep  structure    is   fairly  directly 
related  to  the  perceptual  'complexity"  of  the  sentence. 
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these  experiments  were  not  at  the  time  considered  to  be  testing  what  is 
now  explicitly  known  as  the  DTC  —  the  latter  is  a  label  which  was 
subsequently  invented  by  Fodor,  Bever  S  Garrett  (1974).     It  is  they  also 
who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  assembling  the  various  arguments  against 
the  theory. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  any  crucial  experimental 
demonstration  that  the  DTC  is  incorrect,  Fodor  et  al. ,  were  unable  to  find 
any  significant  evidence  in  support  of  it.     In  fact  they  suggest  that 
there  is  informal  evidence  against  it  in  the  form  of  sentence  types  which 
present  particular  perceptual  difficulty  for  subjects,  although  that 
difficulty  cannot  be  related  to  the  sentences'  transformational  history. 
They  cite  the  following  sentences  as  examples^  which  run  counter  to  the 
DTC's  predictions: 

(1)  The  first  shot  the  tired  soldier  the  mosquito  bit  fired 
missed . 

(2)  The  first  shot  fired  by  the  tired  soldier  bitten  by  the 
mosquito  missed. 

The  second  sentence  has  the  longer  derivational  history  because 
passivisation  has  been  applied  twice  {by  the  soldier^  by  the  rr.osquito) , 
Yet  surely  it  is  this  sentence,  contrary  to  the  DTC,  which  is  the  easier 
to  understand  —  particularly  if  it  were  heard  rather  than  read.     Fodor  et 
al,    also  mention  a  second  sentence  type  which  is  not  consistent  with  DTC 
predictions:     those  involving  adjectival  constructions.     In  TGG,  adjectives 
are  derived  from  relative  clauses  so  that,  for  example,  the  cat  which  is 
small  becomes  the  srmll  cat  after  the  application  of  transforr.ations  to 
the  former.     Consequently  if  we  accept  both  the  DTC  and  the  TGG  analysis 
of  adjectives,  we  should  expect  (3)  to  be  perceptually  more  difficult  than 
(4)  —  contrary,  I  think,  to  most  people's  intuition: 

(3)  The  small  cat  is  on  the  dirty  mat^. 

(4)  The  cat  v;hich  is  small  is  on  the  mat  which  is  dirty^. 

To  summarise,  then,  we  can  say  that  there  is  no  significant 
experimental  evi  *ence  in  support  of  the  DTC  and  even  sore  informal 
evidence  against  it.     In  addition,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  objections 
raised  against  the  standard  view  in  the  next  section  also  apply  to  the  DTC. 


The  standard/deep  structure  view 

Recently  the  DTC  has  been  replaced  by  the  standard  or  deep  structure 
approach  e.g.  Fodor  et  al.  (1974).    This  latter  approach  also  adheres  to  the 
Miller-Chomsky  requirement  insofar  as  it  claims  that  the  primary  goal  of 


Perhaps  these  examples  are  not  entirely  appropriate  since  even  though 
sentence  (1)  is  grammatical,  many  linguists  and  psycholinguists  would 
now  question  whether  such  sentences  would  actually  be  spoken  in  any 
normal  context. 

Fodor  et  al.  ,(1974),  page  327. 
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immediate  ^pooch  processing  is  the  determination  of  the  deep  structur-.  f 
sentences.     Considered  nore  generally  th'i  claim  is  that  a  particular  }--.'ei 
of  grammaticdl  structure  is  directly  involved  in  understanding  lan^udp.- . 
Unlike  the  DTC,  however,  the  standard  vif.-w  proposes  that  the  internal 
operations  of  the  jrarr.rr.ar  itself  (such  as  the  application  of  transformations; 
impose  no  constr.iints  on  the  actual  perceptual  mechanisms  by  which  df-eu 
structure  is  recov«»r«?d«     Instead  these  mech-inisms  are  considered  to  be" 
discoverable  only  bv  psychological  experinier.tation  and  the  collectlcn  01' 
language  understand!      data.     Although  the  latter  part  of  the  stancarri 
view  is  a  genuine  pr..r,ression  from  the  DTC  view,  the  retention  of  the  deep 
structure  assumption  nas  had  lens  desirable  effects.     To  explain  this 
latter  assertion  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  describe  the  language 
understanding,  proc(.\ss  -according  ro  the  standcU^G  view. 

The  standard  anproach  is  composed  of  three  related  claim.s  each  being 
supported  by  somewhar  different  «  vid^nre  (Bev^r,  Garrett  &  Hurtig,  :'j73}T 
The  first  of  these  is  that  the  deep  structur-e  clause  is  the  primary 
perceptual  unit  and  the  linguistic  'obje':t'  which  the  language  understanc in-T 
system  initially  trios  to  recover.     The  rost  inportant  supporting  evidence 
consists  of  the  ciicK-(iispiace>r.ent  effeMis  described  by  Bever,  Lackner  S 
Kirk  (1969).     «']  ick-clii*placei:^('r.t    is  the  phenonc-i  :)n  whereby  subjects  r.vike 
errors  whiJe  rooallir.r.  the  lo'cu'  Lo*^  of  cJickc  w^.ich  occurred  in  senre-  ces 
they  have  dlre^-dy  heard.     Very  I  rl-fly,  the  ar^.u  .^ent  is  that  these  eri-rs 
involve  t  r     *di --.pi  acorri'.^nt '  of  extraneous  cl.icks  towards  the  boundaries  cf 
perceptual  unite.     The  second  ^  lai.T.  of  the  stano.-ird  view  is  that  as  ea'ih 
clause  is  hear-d,  inf oir.at ion  a:  d  "r.yDOthestis  con  "rning  its  potential  d.rep 
structure(s)  are  accur.ulated  by  the  li-tener,  wLlh  the  final  decision  about 
1  particular  corrplote  deep  st!*MCturo  bein^^  made  .^t  the  end  of  the  clause 
(Bever  et  ai.,  1973).     The  experimental  eviden^r    Ln  this  case  is  deriv.-.: 
trom  "on-line"  r.easures  of  irr-.  !iatv  procossin>-    jjch  as  click  monitori- 
latency  and  click  detection  rc.u-.    (Ahram.s  ^  Bcv^t  ,  1969;     Holmes  S  Foi"^j:'  r, 
1970;     and  ?ever  S  Hurtig,  fn  click  mohit'^ring  the  subject  trif  s 

to  understand  the  speech  materir^     -a?  hears  and  .'it  the  sam.e  tim.e  listen-  ^^r 
non-linruistic  sounds,  clicks,  w-.ir;.  occur  perioc' irally .     The  subject 
presses  a  key  as  quickly  as  possiM-  every  tire  a  click  is  heard.     Clit - 
monitoring  latency  is  considered  to  Se  a  moasnrf^  of  processing  load,  ii; 
other  words  the  amount  of  active  att--i'.tiori  being  devoted  to  the  analyst-  c: 
speech,     Abrams  S  Bever  (1969)  found  that   Latency  to  respond  to  clicks  was 
longer  at  the  end  of  one  clauso  c:oi:i..ared  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
clause  and  this  has  been  interpreted  as  evidence  that  attention  is  divf.red 
away  from  t^-e  click  as  the  deoj.  5tri;«-:ture  analysis  is  completed  at  the 
of  the  clause.     The  third  clair.  air.sociated  with  the  standard  view  is  that 
after  each  clause  has  been  processed,  its  external  (phonetic)  form  is 
dropped  from  immediate  memory.     Oi\e  -./icce  of  evid'^nce  for  this  is  Jarvc-. i.a 
(1970)  flndinr.  that  although  immcdi  it  -  recall  of  the  meaning  of  the  first 
clause  Oi.   :wo  clause  sentences  is  ver  •  accurate,  recall  of  the  precise 
wording  of  that  clause  is  relatively  poor. 

Two  important  points  about  this  view  of  the  language  understanding 
process  should  be  noted  (Harri::,  197Ha).     I^irst ,  it  implies  that  languap- 
understanding  is  a  serial  process,  since  a  semantic  interpretation  of  the 
material  comprising  the  first  cJause,  for  example,  cannot  take  place  unrfl 
the  clause  boundary  h-ai  bocn  rr.iched.     This  is  because  in  the  TGG  lin;;uist  i.- 
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fran-.ework  a  serr.antic  interpretation  depends  on  the  availability  of  the  deep 
structure.     In  the  standard  language  understanding  (psychological )  r.ocei 
the  listener  is  seen  as  engaging  only  in  lexical  and  syntactic  processing 
as  the  first  clause  unfolds.     Thus,  processing  at  still  higher  levels,  such 
as  the  integration  of  the  meaning  of  the  current  sentence  with  inforr.aticn 
in  previously  heard  sentences  (e.g.  language  understanding  in  a  conversational 
context ),  should  also  not  occur  ir.rrediately  as  the  sentence   is    being  heard. 
The  second  point  is  that  the  various  kinds  of  evidence  presented  in  support 
cf  the  standard  view  are  derived  either  from  what  might  be  tern^ed  post- 
sentence  ir.easures  of  processing  (click  location,  sentence  recall),  or  else 
froir.  'on-line*  measures  of  comprehension  (click  rtoni toring,  click  detoctic:.) 
in  which  the  testing  points  are  concentrated  around  the  clause  boundarv. 
C::-line  processing  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  is  r. :  tested  because, 
presur.arly,  "understanding"  according  to  this  view  doe::,  not  really  take  place 
before  the  clause  boundary. 

These  tv;o  crucial  features  of  the  standard  view  can  be  traced  to  the 
initial  linguistically  rrotivated  assur::ption  about  deep  structure  rather  than 
to  other  independent  r.oti  vat  ions  such  as  a  detached  consideration  of  the 
experitr.ental  evidence  or  of  the  possible  perceptual  characteristics  of  the 
language  understanding  process.     In  fact  the  serial  nature  of  the  r.odel  -  its 
'issurr.pt ion  that  higher  level  processing  is  delayed  until  lov.-er  level 
processing  is  corr.plete  —  is  inevitable  given  the  initial  deep  structure  assurpt ion 
This  is  because  deep  structure  is  ''tire  free"  in  the  sense  that  analyses  at 
this  .ievel  cannot  be  conduct'^^d  until  all  the  eler.ents  to  be  considered  are 
sir.uitaneously  available.     Thus,  any  rr.odel  v,*hich  assurr.es  that  the  computation 
of  deep  structure  is  part  of  the  language  understanding  pr-ccess  has  to 
involve  the  delay  of  higher  level  analysis  or  understanding.  Unlike 
syntactic  deep  structure,  hov;ever,  actual  speech  does  become  available  to 
the  listener  over  time  in  a  r.ore  or  less  continuous  stream.     If  we  v;ere 
zrC'pared  tJ  disregard  the  deep  structure  assumption  of  the  standard  m:odel, 
then,  it  is  at  least  conceiv-^b^le  that  the  meaning  cf  a  ser.tence  could  be 
accumulated  on-line  and  that  its  relationship  to  the  meaning  of  previously 
heard  sentences  could  also  hedctermined  on-line.     The  possibility,  otherwise 
stated,  is  that  wo  interpret  speech  up  to  the  highest  ser;antic  and  contextual 
levels  rigrit  from  the  first  v;ord  (or  part  of  the  first  word)  of  the  sentence 
and  before  the  first  clause  boundary  is  reached. 

I.'ow,  it  will  probably  occur  to  you  that  if  this  latter  'on-line'  view 
were  cnrrett,  the  lai^guage  understanding  data  already  available  should 
pr:>vido  ev id-jr-ce  for  it  and  should  at  the  sam.e  tim.e  conflict  with  the 
standard  vi-w.     But  note  that  evidence  collected  in  support  of  the  standard 
view  consists  either  of  post -sentence  m:easures  of  comprehension  cr  of  cn-lin-? 
m.easures  around  the  clause  boundary^.     To  make  the  crucial  test  between  these 
two  views,  what  we  need  is  evidence  about  the  kind  of  processing  which  occurs 
early  in  the  sentence  ~  before  the  first  clause  boundary.  Incidentally, 
since  much   of  the  evidence  presented  in  support  of  the  standard  view 
actually  consists  of  data  concerning  the  sub jects' representat ion  of  assembled 
whole  sentences,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  confirm  the  validity  cf 
deep  structure  descriptions  of  sentences  -■  TGG  deep  structure  analyses  are 
thom.scives  based  on  native  sp'-akers'  intuitions  about  the  structure  of,  and 
relation  between,  assem.bled  v;hole  sentences.     We  m.ay  sumrr.ar  i  fie  the  position, 
th-.^n,  by  saying  that  data  presented  in  suppc^rt  of  the  standard  viov;  can  he 
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interpreted  as  confirming  the  validity  of  deep  structure  analyses  as  they 
apply  to  the  description  of  assembled  whole  sentences.     The  evidence  does 

show,  however,  that  such  analyses  or  descriptions  play  any  part  in 
immediate  language  understanding. 


The  on-line  interactive  view 

These  objections  to  the  standard  view  have  evolved  over  the  last  few 
years.     They  were  raised  in  their  original  form  by  Marslen-Wilson  (1973)  in 
the  context  of  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  a  series  of  'shadowing' 
experiments  he  had  conducted.     Shadowing  is  an  experimental  psycholinguistic 
task  in  which  subjects  listen  to  speech  on  a  tape  and  try  to  repeat  every- 
thing they  hear  as  soon  as  possible.     Marslen-Wilson  found  that  people 
shadowing  continuous  speech  at  an  average  latency  of  quarter  of  a  second 
spontaneously  corrected  errors  which  he -had  included  in  the  material.  When 
he  examined  these  corrections  he  found  that  they  were  entirely  consistent, 
semantically  and  syntactically,  with  previous  material  the  subjects  would 
have  heard.     This  meant  that  they  must  have  been  processing  the  material  at 
the  highest  levels  virtually  as  they  heard  it  and  certainly  within  the 
space  of  quarter  of  a  second.     This  result  is  obviously  in  conflict  with 
the  idea  that  understanding  speech  is  delayed  until  a  deep  structure 
analysis  of  the  material  is  completed  at  the  clause  boundary.  In 
subsequent  experiments  (e.g.  Harslen-Wilson  S  Tyler  1975),  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  as  speech  is  processed  at  all  levels  right  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence,  the  partial  interpretation  being  built  up  is  used  by  the 
listener  to  guide  and  facilitate  subsequent  processing.     Still  other 
experiments  (Tyler  &  Marslen-Wilson  1977)  have  shown,  for  example,  that  the 
results  of  px-ocessing  at  one  level  (semantic)  can  facilitate  processing  at 
another  level  (syntactic). 

In  my  own  experiments  (Harris,  197aa)  I  have  developed  the  on-line 
interactive  approach  further  to  predict  immediate  changes  in  structural 
and  lexical  processing  activity  as  sentences  are  heard.     Specifically,  I 
have  shown  that  the  order  in  which  information  becomes  available  in  a 
sentence  affects  the  pattern  of  changes  in  immediate  processing  activity 
right  from  the  beginning  of  that  sentence.     Thus,  rather  than  nd-of-clause 
deep  structure  analyses  being  the  determinant  of  changes  in  immediate 
processing  activity,  order-of-information  *is  isolated  as  at  least  one  of 
the  crucial  factors.     In  other  experiments  I  have  shown  that  information 
derived  from  processing  previous  sentences  is,  with  great  speed,  fully 
integrated  with  information  being  extracted  from  the  current  sentence. 
Results  also  show  that  the  progress  of  this  high  speed  contextual/semantic 
processing  can  be  predicted  from  an  analysis  of  the  informational 
dependencies  between  context  and  target  (current)  sentences.     For  example, 
v;hen  'old'   information  (i.e.   information  already  stored  in  memory  as  a 
result  of  processing  the  prior  context  sentence)  is  encountered  again  in 
the  target  sentence,  structural  processing  of  the  current  material  speeds 
up.     In  contrast,  when  'new'  but  context-dependent  information  is 
encountered  structural  processing  becom>es  more  complex  and  slows  up.  Under 
similar  contextual  conditions  in  lexical  analysis,  however,  processing  is 
facilitated  whether  the  information  being  encountered  is  'old'  or  'new'. 
The  sometimes  opposite  effects  of  prior  context  on  current  structural 
and  lexical  processing  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  fundamentally 
different  nature  of  structural  and  lexical  analysis  (Harris,  1978b).  Note 
incidentally  that  these  immediate  inter-sentential  context  effects  cannot  be 
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expiained  by  the  standard  model  which  predicts  that  contexT:  effects  will  be 
delayed  until  iir.ir.ediate  deep  structure  analysis  is  complete. 

Many  of  the  r.ajor  questions  which  arise  from  these  results  have  not 
yet  been  tackled  in  an  intensive  way.     For  example,  in  order  to  provide  an 
adequate  model  of  language  understanding  we  need  to  establish  the  nature  of 
the  linguistic  knowledge  which  is  responsible  for  this  high  sueed  immediate 
language  processing.     How  do  we  go  about  describing  this  knowledge,  and  on 
what  performance  data  should  we  base  our  descriptions?    The  answer  is  brief: 
we  do  not  know.     Nevertheless,  we  can  obtain  «  few  basic  guidelines  from  our 
review  of  the  issues.     At  the  very  least  perceptually  relevant  linguistic 
descriptions  should  capture  the  'lef t-to-rightf  informational  dependencies 
within  sentences,  since  speech  arrives  left-to-right  in  time  and,  as  our 
experiments  show,  is  understood  virtually  as  it  is  heard.     These  descriptions 
must  also  reflect  larger  scale  dependencies  between  contextually  linked 
sentences  such  as  those  which  give  rise  to  the  old/new  information  distinction. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  basis  for  these  descriptions  will  have  to  be 
actual  immediate  language  understanding  data  such  as  that  provided  in  my  own 
experiments  and  in  Marslen-Wilson ' s .     In  this  connection  it  can  be  appreciated, 
retrospectively,  why  TGG  descriptions  of  sentences  are  not  directly  relevant 
to  immediate  processing  of  language  ~  TGG  descriptions  are  based  on  the  wrong 
kind  of  linguistic  data  for  this  purpose.     They  are  based  on  native  speakers'' 
judgements  about  assembled  whole  sentences,  judgem.ents  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
directly  or  systematically  affected  by  the  primary  processing  of  the  same 
sentences.     In  the  words  of  Marslen-Wilson  (1976)  the  problem  is  that  TGG  is 
a  theory  of  a  '^formalised  static  competence,  of  a  time-free  linguistic 
knowledge  extrapolated  from  the  metalinguistic  intuitions  of  the  idealised 
speaker-hearer" . 

Perhaps  the  m.ost  intriguing  aspect  of  this  question  concerns  the 
relationship  between  grammatical  descriptions  of  whole  sentences  such  as 
those  provided  by  TGG,  and  performance -based  descriptions  which  capture  the 
perceptually  significant  left-to-right  informational  dependencies  within  these 
same  sentences.     More  generally,  the  question  is:     what  is  the  difference 
between  the  kinds  of  linguistic  knowledge  captured  in  grammatical 
descriptions  and  performance  descriptions?     Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  that 
given  recently  by  MjNeill  (1975,  p.  175-6): 

"  [T|  herf^  is  a  generic  and  somewhat  impenetrable  connection  between 
grammar  and  perform.ance  descriptions  as.  if  they  were  related  no 
more  than  that  they  are  different  views  of  the  same  third  thing.. 
Each  is  a  special  and  partial  view  of  linguistic  competence.  It 
seems  unreal  to  assume,  as  has  been  done,  that  a  particular 
method,  that  of  relating  linguistic  structures  to  each  other 
within  a  systematic  frarework,  encompasses  the  entirety  of  the 
true  structure  of  language.     A  m.uitiplicity  of  aporoaches  seems 
unavoidable". 


Implications 

It  will  be  clear  at  this  point  that  we  have  only  recently  got  to  grips 

with  the  central  issues  in  language  understanding.     As  a  consequence  we  have 

relatively  few  facts  of  the  correct  kind  -  facts  about  the  nrogress  of 
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immediate  understanding,  as  opposed  to  facts  about  what  people  know  after 
the  completion  of  this  high  speed  perceptual  processing.     Further,  what 
we  do  know  only  concerns  the  language  understanding  of  norr,al  adult  native 
speakers.     How,  for  example,  do  immediate  language  understanding  skills 
develop  in  children,  and  how  is  immediately-usable  linguistic  knowledge 
acquired?    How  does  immediate  understanding  in  a  second  language  compare 
to  first  language  understanding?      What  is  the  nature  of  the  linguistic 
knowledge  used  in  the  former  situation?    And,  if  immediate  language 
understanding  does  not  systematically    or  directly  inv  Ive  the  computation 
of  grammatical  descriptions,  how  likely  is  the  teaching  of  grammar  to 
produce  fluent  comprehension  in  a  second  language? 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  these  questions  here  since  any  one  of  them 
would  take  up  an  entire  paper  in  itself.     I  do  hope,  however,  that  this 
brief  review  of  the  main  research  issues  will  at  least  prompt  you  to  reflect 
on  these  questions  yourselves.     In  this  way  the  relative  neglect  of  a  rather 
important  and  quickly  growing  body  of  research  will  be  brought  to  an  end, 
and  the  lack  of  communication  between  researchers  and  practitioners  will  be 
overcome.     It  is  likely,  in  fact,  that  we  will  soon  see  researchers  and 
practitioners  doing  what  they  have  done  in  other  areas  of  linguistics  and 
psycholinguist ics  such  as  in  the  study  of  transformational  grammar  and 
language  acquisition  ~  namely,  attempting  to  apply  experimental  findings  and 
hypotheses  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  second  language 
learning,  remedial  teaching,  and  so  on.     Finally,  because  current  language 
understanding  research  focuses  on  dynamic  real  time  processing  phenomena,  I 
expect  that  the  findings  and  hypotheses  it  generates  will  ultimately  prove 
to  be  more  readily  applicable  to  the  solution  of  these  practical  problems, 
than  were  the  findings  from  the  more  developed  branches  of  linguistics  and 
psychol inguist  ics . 


I  am  currently  carrying  out  research  on  some  aspects  of  these  questions. 
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IDIOHS  AND  SECOND  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 


Dino  Bressan 
University  College,  Galway 


Idiomaticity  has  been  a  curiously  neglected  field  in  the  West,  Soviet 
linguistics  has  dealt  with  it  extensively,  especially  in  the  past  three 
decades,  but  in  the  western  world  it  has  been  overlooked,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  or  at  any  rate  not  studied  in  great  detail. 

There  are  two  basic  problems,  which  confront  the  linguist,  who  wishes 
to  deal  with  idioms:     firstly,  can  idioms  be  clearly  identified'?'^  and 
secondly,  if  so,  can  they  be  classifieds 

I  shall  begin  by  concentrating  on  these  two  issues  on  an  intra-language 
level,  i.e.  with  reference  to  modern  English,     There  are  several  attitudes 
which  one  can  take  with  regard  to  idioms.     At  one  extreme,  we  find  total 
nihilism  (e.g.  Archangelski ,  a  Soviet  linguist,  wrote  recently  that  "idioms 
are  a  sub-class  of  phraseological  units  not  warranting  a  distinctive  label"). 
This  point  of  view  is  not  a  modern  one:     in  the  second  century  B.C.,  the 
Patanjali  collection  of  grammatical  writings  had  arrived  at  somewhat  similar 
conclusions.     In  considering  throw  up ^  for  example,  we  can  decide  to  regard 
it  as  an  idiom  tout  qourt  or,  adopting  Patanjali 's  criteria,  we  can  regard 
throw  (written  throw  )  as  a  subsense  of  throw^  =  <?ast,  and  classify  up  as  a 
subsense  selector.     In  this  particular  way  idiomaticity  can  be  dealt  with  in 
a  context  of  lexicographic  dissolution. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  range  of  approaches  to  idioms  is  Hockett,  who 
was  the  first  western  scholar  to  tackle  the  issue  of  idiom  identification. 
In  his  Course  in  Modem  Linguistics  (1958)  he  says:     "Any  grammatical  form, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  deducible  from  its  structure  in  any  occurrence  in 
which  it  is  not  a  constituent  of  a  larger  form,  is  an  idiom".     Therefore,  in 
the  sentence  she  wants  a  new  hat^  new  is  an  idiom  because  we  cannot  deduce 
its  meaning  from  its  structure.     It  is  not,  however,  an  idiom  in  the  sentence 
I'm  going  to  tlew  York^  where  it  is  part  of  a  larger  constituent  !^ew  York^ 
which,  however,  is  an  idiom  for  the  same  reason.     In  The  New  York  Times ^  New 
York  ceases  to  be  an  idiom  because  it  is  part  of  a  larger  constituent. 

This  is  a  gross  oversimplification  of  Hockett 's  position  but  I  think  it 
basically  sun^s  up  his  conclusions.     On  these  premises  we  arrive  at  the 
perhaps  startling  conclusion  that  the  size  of  an  idiom  can  range  from  an 
elementary  morpheme  to  complex  structure  such  as  it  is  tine  for  all  good  men 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  party.     This  all-embracing  attitude  may  seem  extreme, 
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but  it  may  make  more  sense  when  we  examine  it  later  on  in  the  context  of 
versus  L^.     Most  western  scholars  have  adopted  some  sort  of  compromise 
attitude  to  idioms,  somewhere  in-between  these  two  extremes. 

I  shall  begin  by  briefly  examining  the  findings  of  W.  Chafe  who,  as  an 
unrepentant  semanticist,  is  mostly  concerned  with  idioms  on  the  semantic 
level.     For  Chafe  (1970),  ''A  semantic  unit  which  does  not  have  a  direct 
symbolisation  of  its  own  but  which  trades  on  the  symbolisation  of  another 
(or  others)  can  be  called  an  idiom".     Idioms  can  be  'restricted'   {red  in  red 
hair,  make  in  make  a  bed),  or  unrestricted  {off -base) .     If  we  take  a  word ^ 
like  red,  which  indicates  a  colour  and  is  not  regarded  as  idiomatic,  we  find 
that  it  can  have  additional  connotations,  one  of  which  is  the  description  of 
the  colour  of  human  hair.     When  we  say  that  someone  has  red  hair,  we  do  not 
really  mean  that  their  hair  is  red  in  the  sense  in  which  we  call  red  one  of 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum:     it  is  something  resembling  orange  or  some  shade 
close  to  it.     So  we  have  to  assume,  in  Chafe's  opinion,  that  as  the  semantic 
inventory  expanded,  a  way  of  describing  a  certain  colour  of  hair  was  needed, 
the  word  red  was  (as  it  were)  borrowed,  or  taken  over,  and  acquired  this 
particular  extension.    The  process  goes  from    the  semantic  unit  red  (to 
indicate  the  colour  of  hair),  through  what  Chafe-  calls  a  postsemantic  process 
to  the  borrowing  of  the  particular  word  red,  which  was  taken  over  to 
indicate  the  colour  of  hair,  and  chrough  a  process  of  symbolisation 
ultimately  leading  to  phonetic  symbolisation  we  arrive  at  the  phonetic 
structure  red.     In  this  way  we  have  a  fairly  precise  framework  in  which  we 
can  at  least  identify  idioms. 

Chafe's  classification  is  not  complete.     He  indicated  certain  guidelines 
to  enable  us  to  identify  idioms,  but  did  not  actually  produce  a  comprehensive 
classification.     The  following  is  a  basic  classification  indicating  in  which 
areas  we  can  identify  lexical  idioms: 


LEXICAL 


'Adjectives' : 


'Verbs' 


' Nouns' 


On-the-wagon 
Off-base 

Spi I l-the-beans 
Trip-the-light- fantastic 

Fed-herring 

Lit y-of- 1 he -va I  ley 


IDIOMS 


NON-LEXICAL 


Aspects 


Progressive 

(literalised  be  +  ing) 

Perfective 

(literalised  have  +  en) 


Chafe's  theory  of  idiomaticity  seems  an  attractive  one,  although  one  is 
tempted  to  say  that  if  we  have  the  red  paint  versus  red  hair  contrast,  it 
would  seem  more  expedient  to  solve  the  problem  on  a  purely  lexicographical 


basis,  i.e.  i 


f  we  attribute  two  subsenses  to  red^  we  really  dispose  of  the 


problem  of  idiomaticity. 
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Chafe,  incidentally,  is  highly  critical  of  the  Chomskyan  claims  to 
provide  a  theoretical  framework  for  idioms.     I  shall  very  briefly  refer  to  a 
short  article  by  Katz  and  Postal  (1953),  which  merely  gives  broad  guidelines 
for  the  insertion  of  idioms  into  the  general  TG  framework.     According  to 
Katz  and  Postal,  an  idiom  is  a  "concatenation  of  two  or  more  morphemes  whose 
compound  meaning  is  not  compositionally  derived  from  the  meanings  of  the 
concatenated  morphemes".     If  we  take  a  sentence  such  as- John  kicked  the 
bucket,  say  Katz  and  Postal,  we  find  that  it  is  ambiguous.     It  could  have  a 
literal  meaning  and  it  could  have  the  well-known  idiomatic  one.     The  way  in 
which  they  solve  this  particular  difficulty  is  by  assigning  two  readings  to 
this  type  of  sentence:     one  reading  is  at  the  lowest  terminal  level,  and 
leads  us  to  the  literal  interpretation.     As  regards  the  second,  or  idiomatic 
meaning,  their  solution  is  to  refer  to  a  higher  constituent,  in  this  case 
MV,  which  as  it  were,  subsumes  the  terminal  endings  and  assigns  to  them  the 
idiomatic  reading. 

This  seems  a  neat  way  of  solving  this  particular  problem;     we  can 
imagine  a  dictionary  of  the  semantic  component  in  which  the  two  readings 
depend  on  which  particular  constituent  we  select.     However,  there  are 
drawbacks  in  Katz  and  Postal's  approach.     First  of  all,  they  do  not  really 
explain  the  transformational  deficiencies  of  idioms.     There  are  idioms  which 
are  syntactically  ill-formed  (e.g.   trip  the  light  fantastic),  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend  how  a  TG  approach  could  deal  with  that  particular  type  of 
idiom.     Another  aspect,  which  Katz  and  Postal  do  not  really  explain 
satisfactorily,  is  the  seemingly  higher  frequency  of  idiomatic  interpretation 
as  opposed  to  the  literal  one  in  idioms  such  as  these. 

There  is  also  perhaps  another,  slightly  ribald  observation  that  one 
might  make:     to  say  that  John  kicked  the  bucket  is  an  ambiguous  sentence  is 
somewhat  disingenuous  (it  really  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  a  context  in 
which  this  sentence  could  genuinely  be  regarded  as  ambiguous). 

Katz  and  Postal  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  their 
analysis  and  try  to  dismiss  the  question  'of  syntactically  ill-formed  idioms 
by  relegating  them  to  the  rank  of  semi-sentences.     This  may  be  a  neat  way  of 
disposing  of  them  in  just  one  short  paragraph.     Is  it  really  enough? 

Concerning  their  attempt  to  classify  idioms,  they  distinguish  between 
lexical  idioms  such  as  bari+tone ,  tele+phone  and  phrase  idioms  such  as  kick 
the-bucket,  the  basic  assumption  being  that  idioms  are  "the  concatenation  of 
two  or  more  morphemes  whose  compound  meaning  is  not  compositionally  derived 
from  the  meanings  of  the  concatenated  morphemes".     Thus,  they  introduce  an 
element,  which  assigns  a  much  narrower  scope  to  idiomaticity  than  Chafe,  who 
is  ready  to  accept  single  morphemes  into  his  classification. 

Weinreich  (1966)  is  partly  Chomskyan  in  his  approach  but  carries  the 
whole  argument  a  stage  further.     His  is  a  more  sophisticated  approach,  and  I 
think  a  more  sensitive  one. 

Weinreich  starts  off  from  the  concept  of  phraseological  units,  and 
defines  one  as  "any  expression  with  at  least  one  polysemous  constituent  in 
v;hich  selection  of  subsense  is  determined  by  context".     An  idiom,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  defined  as  "a  phraseological  unit  involving  at  least  U)o  polysemous 
constituents  with  reciprocal  contextual  selection  of  subsenses".     We  are  thus 
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arriving  at  a  nore  rigorous  definition.     Here  is  an  example  of  what  he  means: 
if  we  have  a  phrase  such  as  red  herring^  we  can  assign  to  it  a  literal 
sense  (a  herring  on  a  painting  which  happens  to  be  coloured  red);    we  can 
assign  to  it  a  phraseological  non-idiomatic  meaning  (the  meaning  of  a 
herring  which  is  smoked- and  cured  with  saltpeter,  and  which  is  called  red 
though  technically  not  red),  and  ultimately  we  arrive  at  the  idiomatic 
sense,  perhaps  the  best  known  one. 

Weinreich  defines  three  variables,  which  we  may  find  helpful  in  arriving 
at  a  fairly  rigorous  definition  of  idiom.s: 

1.  Amount  of  overlap  between  subsens^s^  or  ratio  of  shared  to 
unshared  compo>'ient&   A  word  like  red  can  have  m.ore  than  one 
meaning,  and<  if  we  take  the  meaning  we  find  in  red  hjxir  , 
clearly  this  is  a  subsense  of  red  but  is  not  entirely  divorced 
from  it  (we  are  still  talking  about  two  colours  though  these 
are  not  identical).     If  we  proceed  in  this  way,  we  find  that 
the  overlap  between  subsenses  will  get  wider  or  narrower 
depending  on  the  context  and  the  particular  words  we  use. 

2.  When  a  polysemous  morphene  appears  in  a  construction^  the 
construction  is  not  correspondingly  polysemous  {only  one 

of  the  subsenses  is  realised).     If  we  take,  e.g.  row    we  can 
imagine  two  contexts,  one  in  which  we  assign  to  it  the  meaning 
of  paddle  and  the  other  in  which  we  assign  to  it  the  meaning 
of  series  y  rayjge.     Clearly,  the  two  share  no  semantic 
com.ponentSj  and  are  mutually  suppletive.     On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  have  a  v/ord  like  father  v.  to  father.     These  are 
mutually  suppletive  syntactically  in  that  one  is  a  noun  and 
one  is  a  verb,  yet  they  do  share  a  certain  amount  of  the 
semantic  component. 

3.      Two -directional  selection.     In  blind  date  ^  blind  is  used  in  a 
subsense  other  than  the  main  sense  (unseeing)  ^  and  the  sam.e 
applies  to  date.     The  fact  that  this  phrase  only  occurs  in 
that  particular  idiomatic  meaning  must  mean  that  there  has  been 
a  two-way  subsense  selection. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  three  variables,  we  find,  according  to  Weinreich^ 
that  the  highest  degree  of  idiomaticity  is  registered  when  all  three 
variables  have  limiting  values,  i.e.: 

1.  The  subsenses  of  the  m.orphemes  are  suppletiv-?. 

2.  Selection  is  determined  by  a  unique  contextual  morpheme. 

3.  Contextual  selection  works  both  v;ays. 

Weinreich  provides  the  following  specimen  list  of  idioms  and  non- 
idioms  to  show  where  the  borderline  should  be.     Those  on  the  left  are 
idiomatic,  in  that  both  subsenses  disappear  and  give  rise  to  a  completely 
unconnected  meaning.     Those  on  the  right  will  still  have  a  basic  connection 
with  the  primary  sense  of  the  words: 
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throw  up 


stay  out 
keep  in 


look  out 


IDIOMATIC 


water  down 


NON-IDIOMATIC 


throw  in 


set  off  (explode) 
pipe  down 


look  away 


send  off 


Like  Chafe  and  Katz  and  Postal,  Weinreich  stops  short  at  this  rather 
cursory  attempt  to  identify  idioms,  and  does  not  provide  a  comprehensive 
classification. 

The  first  major  attempt  in  the  West,  not  only  to  analyse  and  identify 
idioms,  but  also  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  all-embracing  classif icatory 
list  did  not  appear  until  1972  with  A.  Makkai^s  book  Idiom  Structure  in  Engli, 

Based  on  stratif icationalist  premises,  Makkai^s  classification  divides 
idioms  into  two  broad  categories.     One  pertains  to  the  third  stratum  of 
the  language.     These  he  calls  lexemic  idioms  and  defines  one  as  "any 
polylexonic  lexeme  which  is  made  up  of  more  than  one  minimal  free  form  or 
word,  each  lexon  of  which  can  occur  in  other  environments  as  the  realisation 
of  a  monolexonic  lexeme".     Makkai  further  subdivides  lexemic  idioms  in 
accordance  with  the  following  scheme: 

L/1    phrasal  verb  idioms  (e.g.  make  out,  walk  out  on,  be  left 
over,  go  through  v;ith) 

L/2    tournure  idioms^  which  only  partake  of  morphological 
freedoms  (e.g.  do  a  guy,  call  a  spade  a  spade,  beat 
around  the  bush,  be  up  a  creek) 

L/3    irreversible  binomial  idioms  (e.g.  time  and  again,  gin 
and  tonic,  heads  or  tails) 

L/H    phrasal  compound  idioms  (e.g.  wetback,  bookworm,  turncoat, 
red  tape,  pig  in  a  poke,  moth-eaten,  old-fashioned, 
downstairs) 

L/5    incorporating  verb  idioms  (baby-sit,  sight-see) 

L/6    pseudo-idioms^  i.e.  those  including  a  cranberry  morph 
(e.g.   to  and  fro,  zig-zag). 

Lexemic  idioms  according  to  Makkai  "differ  from  other  lexemes  in  that 
they  are  subject  to  a  possible  lack  of  understanding  despite  familiarity 
with  the  meanings  of  the  components,  or  to  erroneous  decoding:     they  can 
potentially  mislead  the  uninformed  listener,  or  they  can  disinform  him". 
The  distinction  made  by  Makkai  between  misinformation  and  disinformation 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  certain  amount  of  subjectivity  must  inevitably 
creep  into  his  analysis:     misinformation  "does  not  occur  as  a  result  of 
logical  (but  literal,  therefore,  wrong)  decoding  of  complex  polylexonic 
lexemes,  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  but  as  a  result  of  accidentally 
homophonous  forms  occurring  in  similar  environments  with  equally  meaningful 
decodings".     In  a  sentence  such  as  a  woman  bears  children^  bears  can  have 
two  possible  senses,  and  if  we  are  misled  by  this  we  are  mis-,  not  dis- 
informed.     Disinformation,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  "when  the  structural 
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composition  of  the  utterance  in  which  the  idiom  was  heard  allows  the 
listener  to  decode  the  idiom  in  a  logical  yet  sememically  erroneous  way", 
I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  can  be  accepted  uncritically. 

On  the  next  stratum  in  Makkai^s  classification  we  find  sememic  idioms, 
one  being  defined  as  "a  polylexemic  construction  whose  aggregate  literal 
meaning  derived  from  its  constituent  lexemes  function  additionally  as  the 
realisation  of  an  unpredictable  sememic  network". 

^ first  base*  idioms  (never  to  get  to  first  base) 

idioms  of  institutionalised  politeness  (may  I       would  you  mind  -) 

of  institutionalised  detachment/ indirectness 
(it  seems  that  -) 

proposals  encoded  as  questions  (how  about,  shall  we,  would  ycu 
like  to) 

institutionalised  greeting  (how  do  you  do,  how  are  you) 
proverbial  with  a  moral  (birds  of  a  feather  flock  together) 
familiar  quotations  (not  a  mouse  stirring) 

institutionalised  under statement /hyper bole  (not  my  cup  of  tea, 
won't  lift  a  finger) 

Here  we  have  almost  reached  the  point  at  which  our  analysis  ceases  to 
be  a  linguistic  one  and  becomes  in  effect  a  literary  one.  Makkai 
postulates  the  existence  of  a  fifth  stratum,  v/hich  he  calls  hypersememic . 
One  might  assign  to  it  irony,  or  any  other  psychological  attitude  which 
affects  linguistic  performance. 

We  can  now  briefly  consider  the  situation  on  the  level  of  practical  iciom 
dictionaries  and  such  sections  of  coursebooks  as  include  a  treatment  of 
idioms.     This  is  how  the  recently  published  Dictionary  of  Current  Idiomaric 
English  by  Cowie  and  Mackin  (1975),  deals  with  the  entry  WRAP:     Wrapped  a 
clean  rag  round  his  ankle:     signposts  ....  wrapped  in  fog:     that  just  about 
wraps  up  our  business:     the  salos  team  wrapped  up  a  couple  of  deals  before 
lunch:     ^wrap  up\  Dad:     Mother  wraps  up  the  children's  presents:  the 
children  were  warmly  wrapped  up  in  scarves ;     Annabel  became  wrapped  up  in  a 
society  .  .  .  .  :     she  keeps  her  children  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  defin\tions  and  classifications  of  idioms  touched  on 
above,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  why  a  sentence  such  as  he  wrapped  a  clcaK  rag 
round  his  ankle  should  be  regarded  as  idiomatic,  except  in  the  sense  that 
dictionaries  of  practical  value  are  intended  to  help  a  learner  of  English  to 
find  le  mov  juste.     Other  instances  of  this  type  of  approach  can  be  founo  in 
the  recently  revised  English  Idioms  and  Hew  to  Use  Them    by  Seidl  and 
McMordie  (1978),  which  i.a.  lists: 
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S/l 
S/2 
S/3  . 

S/U 

S/5 

S/6 

S/7 

S/8 
S/9 
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open/close  a  bank  account:     put  money  into  an  account: 
draw  money  out:     current/savings /deposit  account: 
joint  account:     rate  of  interest/interest  rate: 
cheque  bounces:     (bank)  dishonours  a  cheque:     cross  a 
cheque:     a  crossed  cheque:    make  out  a  cheque  to 
someone . 


Let  us  now  take  a  quick  look  at  the  way  some  bilingual  idiom 
dictionaries  and  grammar  books  deal  with  this  problem  ori  an  5 nter language 
basis.     The  following  list  is  taken  from  an  Italian  grammar  published  in 
1955  (with  one  of  the  possible  Italian  equivalents  en  face): 


'IDIOMATIC  USES' 


That 

s 

Cosi  va  bene! 

That 

s 

right  I 

Eccol  Giusto! 

That 

s 

all: 

Ecco  tuttol 

That 

s 

enough  I 

Basta  cosil 

That 

s 

v;onderfulI 

E  meravigliosol 

That 

s 

awful! 

E  terribilel 

It  is  not  very  clear  in  these  cases  why  the  English  sentences  on  the  left- 
hand  side  should  be  regarded  as  idiomatic  except  in  that  they  clearly  do  not 
have  a  direct  literal  Italian  equivalent,  and  the  Italian-speaking  learner  of 
English  i?ay  find  this  a  convenient  way  of  acquiring  a  number  of  English 
phrases.     But  they  seem  to  have  been  assembled  on  a  purely  arbitrary, 
intuitive  basis,  without  any  reference  to  their  actual  idiomaticity . 

Another  textbook,  published  in  1972,  furnishes  a  list  of  "Italian 
translations  of  English  expressions  which  are  more  or  less  idiomatic.  The 
Italian  renderings  may,  or  may  not,  be  of  an  idiomatic  nature,  though 
generally  they  are." 


We  must  find  a  Day  to  convince  him 

There  *  s  alv/ays  a  Day  out 

I  lost  rr<y  Day 

H^.  Dorkeri  his  Day  up 

George  goes  out  of  his  way  to  help 

Arr<  I  in  your  Day? 


(modo) 
(via  di  scampo) 
(rml  sono  snarrito) 
(da  gar zone  e  diventat  direttorej 
(si  fa  in  quattro) 
(ti  do  fastidio?) 


There  is,  obviously,  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical  groundwork  to  be 
covered  before  issuing  lists  of  idioms  of  the  type  given  above. 

Lastly,  I  have  selected  six  examples  of  the  sort  of  diverse  equivalences 
one  may  come  across  in  a  classroom  situation.     Six  current  English  idioms  are 
listed  on  the  left-hand  side ,  and  the  corresponding  Italian  expressions  are 
p>-ovided  on  the  right.     Of  the  Italian  ones,  the  top  three  can  be  classified 
as  i" 'r-*.-.:  Ic,   uhe  bottom  three  as  non- idiomatic.     The  carit'-^^l  letters  above 
the  line  represent  sim.ply  s  string  of  morphemes,  the  sr.all  letters  below  the 
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line  represent  the  deep  structure  of  the  sentence  (i.e.   its  non-idiomaiic 
aspect).     I  have  inserted  prepositions  and  articles  to  show  the  nanner  in 
which  the  two  languages  cope  in  different  ways  with  the  same  type  of 
sentencf* . 


IRON  CURTAIN 
A  B 
n  +  o 


CORTINA  DI  FERRO 
B  +  prep.  +  A 
o  +  n 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR 
C  -i-  prep .   +  art .  +  D 

q 

A  FLEA  IN  ONE»S  EAR 
art.  +  E  +  prep.  +  (pron.+gen.)  +F 
r 


CASTELLI  IN  ARIA 
C  +  prep.  +  D 

q 

UNA  PULCE  NELL^ORECCHIO 
art.  +  E  +  (prep.  +  art.)  +  F 


BAKER'S  DOZEN 
(G  +  gen. )  +  H 
t 


TREDICI 

I 
t 


HIT  THE  BOTTLE 
L  +  art.   +  H 
n^  +  o' 


DARSI  AL  BERE 
(N-fpron.)  +  (prep .+ art.)  +  0 
n'  +  o^ 


BLIND  DATE 

P  +  Q 
•<  vpVyY  .  .  . 


var.  per. 

<  vgVyY   

•<  vpVyY  


Notes:     1.     There  is  complete  correspondence  between  the  two  languages,  both 

above  and  bclov.*  the  line  (apart  from  some  syntactic  modif  icatiors , 
which  -can  be  accounted  for  by  descriptive  morphology  and  syntax), 
(n      o)/(o  -f-  n)  represent  an  actual   curtain  made  of  iron. 

2.  English  uses  the  definite  article,  Italian  does  not.  Below  the 
line,  hov.'ever,  q  (=  illusions^  or  similar)  still  corresponds  to 
q  (—  illusioni) . 

3.  A  correspondence  exists  above  the  line  (disregarding  syntax)  but 
not  below  (r  =  rebuffs  s  ^  sospetto ,  i.e.  suspicion). 

Italian  lacks  an  idiomatic  equivalent  and  has  to  resort  to  a 
non-idiomatic  constituent  with  identical  meaning  above  the  line. 

5.     We  run  into  further  difficulties  in  the  case  of  HIT  THE  BOTTLE, 
which  does  not  have  an  idiomatic  Italian  equivalent,  that  I  know 
of.     We  have  to  cope  by  using  the  literal  equivalent  DARSI  AL 
BERE,  which  sim.ply  means  TO  START  DRINKING. 
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5.     Here  Italian  completely  collapses  and  we  must  find  an 

appropriate  equivalent  on  a  contextual  basis  (bearing  in 
mind  the  degree  of  acquaintanceship  or  relationship 
among  the  agents  involved  in  the  exercise).     I  have 
expressed  this  by  using  Greek  letters  separated  by  the 
sign  \f     different  from. 

Can  idioms,  then,  really  be  identified  in  a  rigorous  manner?  Even 
Weinreich  and  Makkai  seem  to  suggest  that  some  element  of  subjectivity,  or 
even  arbitrariness  inevitably  creeps  into  our  analysis,     Weinreich:  "Shall 
we  ....  go  ahead  and  dissolve  all  idioms,  as  can  be  done?    Such  a 
procedure  hardly  can  be  adopted  across  the  board.     Some  dissolutions'  of 
idioms  seem  to  be  too  counterintuitive  to  offset  the  lexicographic 
economies  achieved.     We,  therefore,  must  look  at  some  instances  where  the 
dissolution  makes  us  uneasy  and  see  what  formal  features  they  contain  that 
might  be  at  the  roots  of  our  intuitive  objections".     And,  according  to 
Makkai,  "Granting  that  idiomatic  V  +  P/A  compounds  are  less  frequently 
interrupted  than  literal  ones,  this  remains  an  impressionistic  judgment 
heavily  influenced  by  individual  variation,  stylistic  prejudices,  dialect, 
and  even  so  full  of  exceptions". 

In  other  words,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  rather  fluctuating  border  area 
in  which  we  have  to  introduce  the  concept  of  intuition.     Didactically,  the 
problem  remains  whether  idioms  are  meaningful  entities  or  whether  they  in 
fact  complicate  matters  unnecessarily.     When  dealing  with  an  inter-language 
situation,  it  is  tempting  to  conie  down  on  the  side  of  Hockett  and  accept 
that  each  language  is  idiomatic  vis-a-vis  all  others. 

In  conclusion,     one  might  perhaps  quote  Malkiel,  who  in  1959  wrote  "one 
does  well  to  steer  clear  of  any  reference  to  the  ill-defined  category  of 
idioms" . 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  APTITUDE  TEST 


Maureen  S.  Eyan^ 
University  College,  Galway. 


Introduction 

I  bad  hop~d  that  I  would  be  presenting  to  you  a  finished  study,  v;ith 
sorne  norms  established  and  some  conclusions  about  the  use  of  this  text  in 
^reland.     Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  complete  our  third  year  testing 
programme,  because  of  illness  in  the  faculty  and  we  could  not  investioato 
the  predictive  validity  of  the  MLAT,  using  the  results  of  University 
examinations  as  criteria,  because  the  examination's  office  was  not  able  to 
release  the  student's  marks. 

So,  I  will  be  limiting  myself  to  introducing  the  test  to  you  and 
presenting  some  criticisms  of  it,  describing  our  results  in  Galway  and 
comparing  them  with  normative  samples  in  the  United  States  and  Britain,  and 
describing  to  you  v;hat  we  wish  we  had  already  done  but  will  be  doing  next 
year. 

The  idea  of  looking  at  the  suitability  of  the  Carroll-Sapon ,  Modern 
Language  Aptitude  Test  for  an  Irish  population  came  from  the  French  Department 
at  U.C.G.  and  Sean  Mac  lomhair  of  the  Language  Laboratory  there.     They  wanted 
a  tool  which  would  predict  the  degree  of  success  of  first  year  entrants  to 
the  French  Department.     We  are  often  guilty  of  imposing  psychological  tests, 
designed  in  and  reflecting  one  culture,  usually  that  of  the  United  States  or 
Britain,  on  an  Irish  population,  often  without  even  establishing  our  own 
norms.     The  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities,  henceforth  I.T.P.A., 
is  confidently  used  here  to  diagnose  the  linguistic  substratum  of 
communication  and  learning  disorders.     The  Test  was  standardised  on  an 
eastern  seabord  U.S.  population;     children  were  asked  to  recognise  power 
drills,  food  mixers,  electric  coffee  percolators,  parking  meters  etc.,  which 
may  not  be  familiar  to  some  Irish  children.     Low  scores;  could  reflect  a 
different  culture  rather  than  impaired  linguistic  ability. 

Similarly,  it  is  not  self-evident  that  the  MLAT,  designed  for  English- 
speaking  University  students  in  America  and  v^li'^ated  there,  iz  necescarily 
valid  i^  an  Trish  University  situation.     Thore  are  obvious  differences  'n  the 
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varieties  of  English  spoken  in  the  U.S.  and  those  here.    There  are  differences 
too,  in  the  proportion  of  young  people  who  have  college  education.  Here 
perhaps  6%  of  our  college  age  population  is  in  college.     In  the  States  it  is 
around  25%.     If  we  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  most  academically 
talented  segment  of  the  population,  then  the  Irish  University  group  should  be 
a  i..ore  highly  selected  population.     Further,  the  Teaching  Methods  of  both 
schools  and  colleges  and  their  instructional  objectives  are  probably  very 
different  and  this  may  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  different  aptitudes. 


The  MLAT  test 

Firstly,  the  MLAT  differs  from  traditional  language  tests  because  it  is 
aiming  to  measure  aptitude  not  achievement.     Traditional  fests  will  tell  you 
hov/  much  French  or  German  you  have  mastered  but  the  MLAT  aims  to  predict 
your  potential  ability. 

Description  of  MLAT:     Jo^n  B.  Carroll  claims  that  "The  MLAT  has  been  designed 
chiefly  to  provide  ^n  indication  of  an  individual's  probable  degree  of  success 
in  learning  a  foreign  language,  but  it  is  also  useful  in  predicting  success  in 
learning  to  read,  write  and  translate  a  foreign  language.     It  is  applicable  in 
connection  with  both  'modern'  spoken  languages  and  ancient  languages  such  as 
Latin  or  Greek".     It  is  intended  primarily  for  college  and  adult  populations. 

The  test  is  very  easy  to  administer  -  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
group  test  so  it  does  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  as  you  can  test 
everyone  together  —  ^\p  to  about  100.     Carrol  1  estimated  that  it  takes  60-70 
Rinutec.     We  found  that  it  took  a  little  longer,  principally  because  cur 
students  were  not  as  sophisticated  in  test-taking  as  American  students  and 
needed  more  explanations  of  how  to  mark  their  answer  sheets.     The  markers  were 
not  as  sophisticated  either,  and  I  found  mistakes  in  totalling  the  scores  by 
even  experienced  psychologists.     The  problem  is  that  scores  fror^  onp  siHe  have 
to  be  transferred  and  can  be  added  twice,  inflating  the  score.     One  advantage 
is  that  unlike  some  other  tests  5n  use,  such  as  the  ITPA ,  you  do  not  have  to  be 
a  psychologist  —  soir.eone  who  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  administering 
tests  —  to  use  it-     The  timing  and  all  the  instructions  are  on  tape.     You  just 
have  to  turn  it  on  and  off  at  the  right  moments  and  ensure  that  you  have 
proctor^s  around  the  room  to  see  that  pupils  are  looking  at  the  right  page  at 
the  right  time.     Carroll  suggests  1  proctor  to  30-40  students.     We  found  we 
needed  twice  this  many.     The  only  problem  that  we  encountered  in  actual 
administration  was- one  of  desk  space.     Each  student  has  an  answer  sheet,  a 
Test  Booklet  and  a  Practice  Exercise  Sheet.     They  took  up  a  lot  of  room  and  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  manage  in  a  language  laboratory  cubicle-     The  Test  is 
made  up  of  five  pcrts: 
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Figure  1 

STRUCTURE  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  APTITUDES  TEST 


1.     NUMBER  LEARNING 

A.  MEMORY 

B.  AUDITORY  ALERTNESS 


2.     PHONETIC  SCRIPT 

A.  SOUND-SYMBOL  ASSOCIATION 

B.  MEMORY  FOR  SPEECH  SOUND 


3.     SPELLING  CUES 

A.     SOUND  SYMBOL  ASSOCIATION 


A.     WORDS  IN  SENTENCES 

A.     SENSITIVITY  TO  GRAMMATICAL  STRUCTURE 


5.     PAIRED  ASSOCIATES 
A.     ROTE  MEMORY 


1 .     Nuinber  learning 

The  students  listen  to  the  tape  and  are  taught  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  10, 
20,  30,  40,  100,  200,  300,  400  in  a  language  unfamiliar  to  them.     They  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  practise  the  numbers  and  correct  their  mistakes. 
This  is  a  good  idea  because  it  helps  them  settle  down  and  gain  confidence 
before  the  testing  actually  starts.     Then  the  numbers  are  read  out  at  random 
and  the  student  has  to  write  down  the  number  he  hears.     After  this  he  has  a 
few  minutes  to  transcribe  these  onto  the  answer  sheet.     This  was  the  only 
place  where  we  experienced  any  problems  during  the  test.     Some  students 
attempted  to  mark  their  answers  on  the  answer  sheet  right  away  and  as  this 
was  a  much  harder  task  they  got  left  behind  and  lost  marks.     V/hen  this 
happened  in  the  pilot  run  we  turned  off  the  tape  and  explained  it  again.  We 
also  had  mistakes  in  copying  the  number  into  marking  slots.    This  section  is 
confusing  and  not  well  designed.     Carroll  feels  that  this  measures  two 
aspects  of  foreign  language  aptitude    (1)  memory  and     (2)  auditory  alertness. 
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2.    Phonetic  script 

A  series  of  sounds  is  read,  which  corresponds  to  groups  of  phonetic 
syinbols  printed  on  the  answer  sheets.     Each  of  4  choices  in  5  multiple- 
choice  questions  is  read.     At  the  second  reading  only  one  choice  is  read 
and  the  student  has  to  decide  which  one.     The  sounds  in  each  group  of  5 
questions  are  phonetically  associated- 

Carroll  says  that  this  measures  what  he  calls  » sound-symbol  association 
ability'  -  the  ability  to  learn  correspondences  between  speech  sounds  and 
orthographic  symbols.     He  points  out  that  it  may  also  measure  memory  for 
speech  sounds  and  he  claims  that  it  correlates  highly  with  the  ability  to 
mimic  speech  sounds  in  foi^eign  languages. 

3.     Spelling  cues 

A  multiple-choice  test  in  which  the  student  is  asked  to  decide  which  of 
5  meanings  corresponds  to  e.  word,  which  has  a  disguised  spelling. 

This  does  not  appear  very  difficult  ^ut  ^'t  ic  highly  speeded  and  marks 
depend  not  on  seeing  what  the  word  is  but  how  quickly  you  recognise  it. 
Carroll  suggests  this  measures  the  same  kind  of  sound-symbol  associations  as 
in  2.     Obviously,  this  also  depends  on  students'  English  vocabulary 
knowledge  - 


Figure  2 
SPELLING  CUES 


mblm 


A.  BLAME 

B.  AMBULANCE 

C.  BLEMISH 


D.  SYMBOL 

E .  FLOWER 


^ .  nme 


A.  SEA  ANIMAL 

B.  ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATION 

C.  FOE 

D.  FRUIT 


E.  NUMBERS 


11.  knfrns 


A.  FUNERAL 

B.  MEDICINE 

C.  KIND  OF  TREE 


D.  DISCUSSION  MEETING 

E.  POLICE  OFFICER 


^2. 


ntir 


A.  ORAL  SURGEON  D.  WHOLE 

B.  PART  OF  AN  AUTOMOBILE  E.  EMPrRO?? 

C.  FOREIGN 
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4.    Words  in  senwgncas- 

Students  are  given  two  sentences.     In  the  first  sentence  a  word  is 
underlined  and  in  the  second  sentence  a  number  of  alternatives  are  under- 
lined.    The  student  has  to  choose  the  alternative  in  the  ceccnd  sentence, 
which  hos  the  same  function  as  the  underlined  word  in  the  first  sentence. 
This  part  is  thought  to  measure  'sensitivity  to  grammatical  structure*. 
The  test  is  speeded  as  veil,  so  it  is  not  just  how  well  you  car.  see  the 
relationships  but  how  quickly.     This  may  well  reflect  formal  training  in 
gramm-rr  b^-t  at  least  no  grammatical  terminology  is  involved  so  the  scores 
do  not  depend  on  specific  memory  for  grammatical  terminology.     This  is  a 
definite  improvement  on  the  Fisher  &  Masia  Foreign  Language  Prognosis  Test 
1959,  where  a  sentence  such  as  'Are  you  reading  an  interesting  book?'  is 
given,  which  has  to  be  changed  to  the  future  perfect  tense.    This  obviously 
confuses  knowledge  of  terminology  about  the  language  with  knowledge  of  the 
language . 


Figure  3 
■    WORDS  IN  SENTENCES 

A.  AS  HE  SAT  DOTO  TO  REST,  A  FEELING  OF  WEARINESS  CAME  OVER  HIM 

A  B  CD 

B.  SWI>tMING  IS  RELAXING  EXERCISE  FOR  GROWING  BOYS  IN  TRAINING 

E 

FOR  \>n[lESTLING  ' 

5 .     Paired  association 

Students  are  required  to  learn  certain  vocabulary  items  and  then  are 
expected  to  choose  the  correct  meaning  of  a  foreign  word  from  five 
alternatives.     This  aims  to  inoasuro  the  rote  memory  aspect  of  the  learning 
foreign  language. 

Figure  ^ 

PAIRED  ASSOCIATES 

ja  =  day  hui  =  fall 

Ian  =  wolf  tsep  -  enter 

mi  =  touch  nung  =  frog 
roo  =  art 
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ADMINISTRATION  IN  GALWAY 


In  U.C.G.  in  197U/75,  142  First  Year  students  in  the  French  department 
were  given  the  MLAT.     In  1975/76  a  further  52  First  Year  students  took  the 
test.     The  mean  score  for  1974/7  5  was  113.     The  mean  score  for  1975/76 
sample  was  102. 


Figure  5 

MEAN  SCORES  ON  M.L.A.T. 

U.C.G,     1974/75  113 

U.C.G.     1975/76  102 

U.S.  freshmen  116 

Essex  University  124 

The  results  for-  bo^h  ypars  were  found  to  correspond  to  a  normal 
distribution.     A  test  was  computed  '?nd  the  difference  between  the  means  was 
found  to  be  significant  at  the  0.001  confidence  level. 

Consequently  we  decided  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  these  two 
figures  tc  produce  a  norm.     It  was  intended  to  test  the  next  yearns  entry  to 
the  French  department  this  year  but  this  proved  impossible  to  accomplish 
because  of  illness  in  the  department. 

The  f^ct  that  the  two  years  differed  so  significantly  has  implications 
for  the  two  earlier  standardisations  of  the  test  —  one  in  U.S.  and  one  in 
Britain  both  of  which  were  standardised  over  one  year  only.     If  years  could 
differ  so  much  here  they  may  differ-  th'=»re  too  and  the  norms  presented  in  the 
manuals  may  not  actually  represent  the  performance  on  the  t^^st  for  the 
population  in  question. 

V.'hen  we  compare  Galway  results  with  comparable  norms  from  the  U.S. 
population  of  Freshmen  reading  French  (314)  we  discover  that  the  American 
mean  was  116  (sec  Figure  5).     The  sample  of  314  seems  very  small.     Now  if  the 
1974/75  results  of-  a  mean  of  113  are  representative  then  there  is  no 
difference  worth  talking  about  between  the  two  groups  —  American  and  Irish. 
But  if  the  1975/76  figure  of  102  was  not  a  freak  and  the  real  norm  for  our 
population  lies  between  the  two  years  then  that  is  a  very  large  difference  in 
aptitude  between  Galway  and  American  students  and  needs  explaining.     In  fact, 
the  difference  is  more  unexpected  than  it  seems  at  first.     If  25%  of 
Americans  enjoy  college  education  and  only  6%  of  Irish,  then  we  might  expect 
Irish  students,  being  a  more  highly  selected  group,  to  actually  score  higher 
than  Americans. 

This  indeed  is  what  seems  to  happen  when  we  go  on  to  compare  our  Galway 
figures  with  those  from  the  University  of  Essex  in  Britain.     Their  mean  is  124, 
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signif icantly  higher  than  either  Irish  or  American  norms.     (See  Figure  5). 
The  reasons  for  t>^is  <^re  fairly  straightforward.     English  universities 
recruit  only  about  2-3%  of  the  population  so  they  are  very  highly  selected. 
Furthermore,  the  sample  at  Essex  was  predominantly  majoring  in  languages  or 
comparative  and  social  studies,  which  included  a  language  element.     By  the 
time  they  reach  University  at  18,  British  students  have  already  selected 
themselves  and  m=y  have  sipecialised  in  languages  alone  from  16-18. 
Consequently,  the  MLAT  is  too  easy  for  them  but  might  be  of  more  use  at  16 
when  they  begin  their  language  specialisation. 

In  the  States  as  in  Galway  many  study  French  in  the  first  year  because 
one  language  is  a  necessary  requirement  of  First  Arts  end  not  because  they 
intend  to  specialise  in  languages.     So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  reasons 
for  the  apparent  British  superiority  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  v;c  are 
dealing  with  two  very  different  kinds  of  samples.     Tests  are  obviously  much 
more  useful  in  discriminating  between  merp.bers  of  a  heterogenous  group. 

The  reasons  for  the  possible  American  superiority  are  harder  to  fathom. 
As  I  suggested,  following  the  line  of  argument  concerning  the  proportion  of 
the  population  involved,  we  would  expect  Irish  results  to  be  higher.     I  shall 
suggest  some  reasons  for  the  discrepancy. 

Firstly,  it  is  an  American  test  devised  for  an  American  population, 
reflecting  American  conditions.     It  is  never  easy  to  transplant  a  test  to  a 
different  cultur*=.     The  test  is  devised  for  people  whose  first  language  is 
English,  but  presumably  the  American  variety  of  English.     We  obviously 
checked  our  population  for  native  Irish  speakers,  but  there  were  no  students 
whose  first  language  was  not  English,  so  this  did  not  appear  to  be  a  factor. 

On  talking  to  the  students  after  the  administration  when  I  was  giving  . 
them  feedback  or.  the  test  many  of  them  mentioned  that  they  had  been  annoyed 
by  the  American  accent  of  the  man  on  the  tape.     Several  admitted  that  they 
had  been  disgruntled  by  what  they  subjectively  experienced  as  a  condescending 
note  in  his  tone.     We  know  that  the  establishment  of  ranpor^t  is  crucial  for 
optimum  performance  in  test  situations  and  this  appeared  lacking.  Perhaps 
better  results  would  be  obtained  if  the  tape  was  re-recordcd  here.  Our 
students  may  well  have  had  some  difficulties  in  hearing  the  difference 
between  some  American  vowels:  e.g.   /as/  in  'bag*  versus  /a/  in  Mog*  .  This 
might  have  limited  their  performance  in  areas  like  Part  2,  where  they  worked 
on  the  phonetic  script. 

Similarly,  in  Part  3  some  v/ords  may  have  been  easier  for  an  American 
population  to  recognise  e.g.  fragl  which  seems  much  closer  to  the  American 
pronunciation  of  fragile  than  the  pronunciation  of  fragile  used  here. 

Another  striking  feature,  that  emerged  from  sessions  with  the  students 
afterwards,  was  the  large  numbers  who  used  no  strategips,  no  mnemonics  to 
aid  them  when  learning  the  Kurdish  vocabulary  in  Part  5,  Paired  Associates. 
Many  just  read  and  reread  the  lists  hoping  it  stuck  in  their  minds.     This  is 
a  very  uneconomic  method.  Those  who  used  mnemonic  devices  did  very  v?ell. 
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e.g.:  ja  day 

jahr  —  German  year  —  but  this  is  smaller  only  a  day 

hui      fall  Wheel     Noise  you  make  wh^n  you  fall 

lah  wolf 

lah      loup  —  wolf 

tsep  enter 

step  in  —  enter 

mi  touch 

touch  me  not  — 

nung  frog 

nung  like  sound  of  frog  jumping: 

roc  art 

rude  nude  —  art . 


Possibly  the  greatest  difficulty  for  our  students  was  their  lack  of 
practice,  their  inexperience  of  testing  that  Americans  take  as  a  matter  of 
routine.     They  had  trouble  sorting  out  the  marking  sheets  and  many  were 
obviously  threatened  by  the  procedure.     Hopefully,  as  more  and  more  schools 
have  guidance  teachers,  our  studcntn  will  become  increasingly  familiar  with 
these  instruments  and  this  factor  will  be  eliminated. 

Lastly,  because  of  constraints  of  time-tabling,  finding  a  suitable 
room  and  achieving  peace  and  quiet,  the  test  took  place  at  8.00  p.m.,  by 
which  time  the  students  were  pretty  tired  and  not  at  theii*  ber.t. 


PURPOSE  OF  USING  MLAT  IN  GALWAY 

We  must  now  return  to  discuss  our  original  purpose  in  standardising  the 
test  for  Galv/ay.     We  wanted  to  know  if  administering  MLAT  at  the  beginning 
of  First  Year  would  allow  us  to  predict  examination  marks.     Does  it?  Well, 
we  do  not  know  because  the  examinations  office  would  not  release  names  and 
marks.     However,  we  have  worked  out  an  ingenious  way  around  this  and 
details  of  this  will  be  revealed  next  year.     The  best  we  can  do  at  this 
moment  is  to  look  at  experiences  in  Britain  that  might  have  significance 
for  us. 


Results  in  Britain 

We  know  that  in  Britain,  success  at  0-Level  correlates  very  highly  with 
success  in  foreign  language  I'^arning.     A  study  done  in  Sheffield  by  Austwick 
showed  that  French  A-Level    results  correlated  very  highly  with  final 
degree  level  performance  in  French, 
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Davies  found  that  I.Q.  scores  and  achievement  in  major  school  subjects 
is  a  good  predictor  of  subsequent  success  in  that  language e     Harding  1958, 
suggests  that  a  preliminary  tryout  of  a  foreign  language  is  :  good 
predictor  of  subsequent  success  in  that  language.     The  MLAT  has  the 
adv  fitage ,  though,  of  being  applicable  to  any  language  and  it  is  much 
quicker  and  cheaper.     The  information  it  gives  in  a  couple  of  hours  is  as 
reliable  as  that  obtained  in  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  tryout  method. 

In  Essex  they  found  that     (i)  Previous  Lar.guage  Study  is  a  better 
predictor  of  course  m.arks  and  examination  m.arks  than  the  MLAT;     (ii)  there 
is  an  improvem.ent  when  you  add  the  MLAT  to  thi^:,  but  very  little;     (iii)  the 
reason  that  Previous  Language  Sti.dy  and  achievement  are  better  indicators 
than  tha  MLAT  is  probably  becaus(j  they  tap,  not  just  aptitude ,  but  also 
motivation  and  capacity  for  hard  work.     So  we  can  conclude  that,  if  our 
Leaving  Certificate  results  are  as  good  a  predictor  as  A-Level  results,  then 
it  is  B  waste  of  -^ime  and  m.oney  to  use  MLAT  ^s  a  universal  selection 
criterion  for  entering  language  departments.     This  we  will  know  by  next  year. 

General  remarks  and  conclusions 

If  we  find  that  we  have  other  ways  of  predicting  success  is  it  worthwhile 
bothering  about  the  MLAT  at  all?     I  think  that  probably  it  is  -  it  has  uses 
other  than  that  of  mere  selection.     It  can  be  used  as  a  vocational 
guidance  tool.     The  Galway  students  seemed  to  find  an  examination  of  their 
profiles  most  useful  as  it  gave  them  an  idea  of  where  their  strengths  an^l 
weaknesses  were. 

It  can  be  used  to  discover  at  an  early  stage,  students  who  may  fail, 
so  they  can  receive  remedial  help  or  a  warning  that  they  may  not  be  making 
a  wise  vocational  choice.     You  have  to  be  careful  not  to  be  simplistic  in 
interpreting  these  scores.     Success  or  failure  as  we  have  suggested  depends 
not  only  on  aptitude  but  also  motivation  ^nd  bar^^  work.     So  all  you  can  tell 
someone  is  where  they  stand  in  relation  to  others  in  their  class.  Scoring 
below  average  on  the  MLAT  m.eans  that  you  will  have  to  put  in  much  more  time 
and  hard  work  to  do  as  well  as  someone  with  a  higher  aptitude.  Knowing 
where  you  stand  in  relation  to  a  group  can  be  useful  if  you  are  changing  from 
one  university  to  another  or  moving  to  Britain  or  the  States. 

Of  course  we  may  not  always  have  information  concerning  exam.inat ions 
passed  or  school  records  to  consult.     This  is  especially  likely  in  the  case 
of  an  adult.     It  can  be  important  for  a  mature  student  entering  university 
to  be  able  to  see  if  he  has  a  latent  ^.bility  that  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
manifest  itself  in  terms  of  attainment  in  language  learning. 

Now  that  wo  arc  in  the  ^EC  we  can  expect  more  courses  to  be  provided 
for  people  in  governm.ent  service  and  in  industry  and  com.mercc     More  adults 
v;ill  bp  starting  expensive  series  of  classes.     MLAT  can  help  to  select 
students  so  the  most  efficient  use  can  be  made  of  time,  money  and  people. 
In  fact  C^^rroll  claims  that  it  is  in  this  area  of  intensive  courses,  where 
motivation  is  uniformly  high,  that  the  MLAT  shows  the  highest  validity  in 
predicting  success. 
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The  MLAT  has  a  diagnostic  function  too.    As  we  have  seen,  it  can  help 
pick  out  areas  of  strength  and  weakness  for  particular  students  who  could 
be  grouped  on  the  basis  of  this  for  further  practice  at  their  owp.  speed. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  do  next  year  is  to  compare  the 
scores  on  the  5  different  parts  of  the  texts  of  the  three  populations  so 
far  studied.     We  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  yet,  because  Professor 
Carroll  has  lost  his  data.     When  we  do  get  all  the  data  together  we  will  be 
able  to  see  whether  our  scores  are  just  generally  lower  on  all  5  subtests, 
or  whether  our  overall  marks  are  being  depressed  by  problems  in  one 
particular  area.    This  could  determine  where  we  should  direct  the  thrust  of 
our  teaching  strategy.     If  we  do  as  well  as  other  populations  in  phonetic 
discrimination,  but  worse  in  grammatical  sensitivity,  perhaps  the  balance 
of  our  courses  could  be  modified  accordingly. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  test  is  worth  persevering  with,  although  it 
is  subject  to  criticism  like  all  rests.     The  subtests  seem  to  be  measuring 
the  students*  ability  to  recode  English.     The  sound  systems,  the  structures 
are  ail  English.     Even  with  the  vocabulary  items,  the  nonsense  words  are  to 
be  substituted  for  English  words.     Language  learning  involves  more  than 
substituting  one  set  of  words  for  another.     So  I  feel  the  MLAT  would  be 
improved  if  non~English  linguistic  characteristics  were  incorporated.  One 
would  welcome  the  inclusion  of  sounds  not  used  in  Engluh  and  some  non~ 
Roman  symbolisation . 

Of  more  general  interest  perhaps,  is  an  elementary  version  of  the  test 
EMLAT,  in  which  a  great  many  language  teachers  and  vocational  guidance 
teachers  have  shown  keen  interest.     We  hope  to  look  at  this  carefully  during 
the  coming  year  with  a  view  to  standardising  it  for  the  whole  .country,  if 
there  is  sufficient  interest  and  we  can  find  someone  to  give  us     the  money 
to  do  it. 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  TEST  IN  SPOKEN  FRENCH  AT  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  LEVEL 

Delma  O^Callaghan 
InstitiCid  Teangeolaiochta  Eireann,  Dublin 

In  1975  I.T.fi.  decided  to  initiate  studies  and  experiments  on  the 
feasibility  of  developing  oral  tests  in  modern  languages  for  use  in  this 
country.     The  purpose  was  to  determine  whether  oral/aural  tests  could  be 
designed  which  were  suitable  for  general  application  and  were  reasonably 
reliable  and  .consistent  in  their  results.     In  Irish  this  work  was  undertaken 
at  the  level  of  Sixth  Class  in  primary  schools  and  in  French  at  the  level  of 
Leaving  Certificate. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  describe  the  experimental  test  of  proficiency  in 
French  which  I  developed  on  behalf  of  I.T.£.  in  the  period  October  1975  to 
October  1977.     I  should  like  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  very 
favourable  conditions  under  which  this  work  was  done  in  I.T.E.;     the  co-operation 
of  the  participating  students,  teachers  and  schools  and  the  expert  guidance  and 
technical  skill  provided  by  St.  Patrick ^s  Educational  Research  Centre  in 
Drumcondra  through  its  psychometric  experts  —  in  particular  Dr.  Patricia  Pontes. 

My  brief  from  I.T.E.  was  to  devise  tests  of  the  oral-aural  skills  which 
would  be  reasonably  simple  to  administer  on  a  national  level,  which  would  require 
only  a  reasonably  short  time  to  administer  and  which  would  be  as  reliable  as  was 
possible,  that  is,  as  objective  as  possible  without  detracting  from  the 
potential  of  the  tests  for  improving  teaching  approaches  by  emphasising  oral- 
aural  skills. 

I  first  collected  information  on  aspects  of  behaviour  known  to  be  measured 
in  both  the  oral  and  aural  skills.     The  sources  of  this  information  are  now  in 
I.T.fi.  and  are,  largely,  detailed  in  the  bibliography  on  testing  freely 
available  from  I.T.E.     I  found  that  aural  or  listening  tests  variously  included 
auditory  discrimination,  identification  of  grammatical  indicators  or  patterns, 
and  comprehension  tests  of  various  kinds  and  composite  tests  -  DICTATION,  CLOZE 
and  NOTE-TAKING. 

1.  AUDITORY  DISCRIMINATION  TESTS  could  measure  the  student ' s ^ability  to  distinguish 
phonemes,  or  intonation  patterns  or  tone  or  mood  of  utterances.    The  procedure 
used  was  the  matching  of  spoken  items  with  pictures,  with  written  items  or  with 
other  spoken  items.     Prom  these  possibilities,  I  selected  phoneme  discrimination: 
single  words  and  sentences  to  be  adjudged  same  or  different  and  the  matching  of  a 
spoken  utterance  with  one  of  a  set  of  written  options  containing  phoneme 
contrasts . 

2.  TESTS  OP  IDENTIPICATIOM  OP  GRAMMATICAL  INDICATORS  or  PATTERNS  could  measure  the 
student's  ability  to  match  a  spoken  sentence  with  one  of  a  set  of  written  options 
of  varying  tense,  number,  persons  or  patterns.     I  did  not  retain  this  technique. 

3.  COMPREHENSION  TESTS  could  measure  the  student's  ability  to  interpret  precise  or 
general  meaning  (gist),  the  context,  the  mood  or  atmosphere,  his  ability  to 
complete  a  thought,  to. give  an  appropriate  response.     All  of  these  are  normally 
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tested  on  the  basis  of  a  verbal  cue.    The  techniques  involved  the  use  of 
pictorial  and  written  aids.    The  pictorial  aids  ranged  from  pictures  to  maps, 
diagrams,  tables  or  time-tables,  with  the  help  of  which  the  students  would 
solve  problems  given  verbally.     I  did  not  retain  the  use  of  pictorial  aids 
at  this  level.     From  the  range  of  spoken  cues  —  statement,  question,  dialogue, 
narrative,  informal  talk,  lecture,  authentic  newscast,  weatherforecast , 
advertisement,  announcement,  I  retained  statement  completion,  narrative  and 
dialogue  for  the  purpose  of  testing  interpretation  of  meaning  and  context 
only. 

H.     DICTATION  is  a  test  of  composite  skills  including  the  ability  to  produce  sound- 
script  correspondences  from  a  series  of  sentences  or  a  continuous  passage 
given  orally.     I  retained  this  technique. 

5.     CLOZE  involves  the  deletion  of  every  5th  or  7th  or  nth  word  from  a  series  of 
sentences  or  a  passage  given  orally.    The  student    supplies  in  writing  or 
selects  from  a  number  of  written  options  the  precise  missing  words.  Although 
this  is  accounted  an  excellent  test  of  composite  skills,  I  did  not  retain  this 
technique . 

5.     NOTE-TAKING  from  a  verbal  stimulus  is  another  composite  skills  test  which,  like 
many  of  the  other  techniques,  I  did  not  retain  at  this  time  for  this  level, 
although  from  the  mere  point  of  view  of  usefulness  and  relevance  it  also  merits 
testing  at  this  level  at  a  later  state  of  development  of  oral/aural  skills. 

TEST  OUTLINE 


1 

Levels 

SKILLS 

TEST 

Listening 

Speaking 

1.  Phonology 

Phoneme  Discrimination 

Pronunciation 
Intonation 

2.     Grammar  and  Lexis 

Sentence  Completion 
Definition  in  Context 

Transformation 

3.  Context 

Continuous  Passage  and 
Questions ,  Dialogue 
Situations  and  Questions. 

Answers  to  General 
Questions , 
Information-seeking 
in  Role  Playing 

U.     Composite  of  1,  2 
and  3 

Dictation 

L 

Fluency 

In  the  event,  on  the  results  of  the  very  first  testing  the  Phoneme 
Discrimination  test  based  on  minimal  pairs  of  words  was  discarded  as  being  too 
easy  for  Leaving  Certificate  level  and,  therefore,  the  Aural  section  consisted 
of  six  subtests  —  2  Phoneme  Discrimination  sub-tests  with  80  items,  2 
Comprehension  sub-tests  (Narrative  and  Dialogue)  100  items,  1  Sentence 
Completion  sub-test  with  20  items  and  Dictation  with  80  items.     These  were 
administered  in  4  parallel  tests  with  70  items  each. 
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The  aural  tests  were  entirely  objective  and  open  to  rr.anuai  or  conputerised 
correction.     They  were  designed  to  be  adninistered  by  tape  to  groups  of  students 
and  required  20  minutes  to  complete.     They,  therefdre,  met  the  criteria 
mentioned  earlier  -  ease  of  administration,  reasonable  timing,  consistent 
application  and  objective  assessment  while  having  potential  for  encouraging 
stress  on  aural  skills. 

The  literature  on  testing,  however,  provided  less  clear  and  simple 
solutions  to  the  assessment  of  the  spoken  language.     Oral  tests  ranged  from  the 
interview  and  general  question  type  test  to  discrete  point  tests  of  pronunciation, 
intonation,  stress,  rhythm,  controlled  expression  (grammar  and  vocabulary)  and 
free  expression  (ease  and  fluency ) . 

The  Interview  and  General  Question  type  test  are  those  traditionally 
associated  with  a  global  assessment  of  all  those  aspects  of  oral  and  aural 
skills,  which  contribute  to  the  level  of  intelligibility,  and  determine  the  level 
of  com.munication.     Even  if  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  valid  and  reliable 
single  test  of  all  these  skills,  it  is  questionable  whether  an  individual  could 
reliably  assess  performance  on  that  test. 

Various  attem.pts  have  been  m.ade  to  increase  the  reliability  of  such 
assessm.ents:     small  teams  of  expert  examiners  simultaneously  assess  each 
candidate,  or  recordings  are  made  of  the  total  performance  and  the  various  skills 
are  assessed  in  successive  auditions  of  that  performance,  each  audition  pin- 
pointing a  specific  skill.     The  volume  of  speech  produced  in  a  specific  time, 
the  variety  of  structures  used,  the  range  of  vocabulary,  have  all  been  measured 
and  used  as  measures  of  competence  in  speech  production  in  experimental  tests. 
However,  they  do  not  appear  suitable  for  testing  on  a  large  scale  because  of 
the  complexities  of  administration,  the  time  and,  therefore,  the  cost  factor 
involved.        Therefore  in  national  examinations  where  relatively  large  numbers 
of  examiners  with  varying  degrees  of  expertise  are  involved,  it  is  necessary  to 
devise  aids  to  standardisation  and  objectivity  of  assessment  regardless  of  how 
specific  a  training  programme  may  be  envisaged.     It  is  in  .his  direction  that 
most  of  the  work  on  oral  examinations  has  been  aimed  in  recent  years.  Only 
partial  success  has  been  achieved  so  far: 

"The  effort  to  test  speaking  skills  entirely  objectively  is  doom.ed 
to  fall  short  of  complete  success,  for  an  evaluation  of  how  well  a 
person  speaks  French  requires  judgements  on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 
These  are  necessarily  subjective".     (Pimsleur.  1961). 

"Some  aspects  of  language  cannot  be  measured  by  solely  objective 
techniques. "     (Carroll .     1973 ) . 

Nonetheless,  if  the  various  elements  of  ability  to  communicate  verbally  can  be 
determined  and  if  separate  and  objective  tests  of  at  least  some  of  these 
elements  can  be  devised,  it  should  be  possible  to  improve  the  standardisation 
and  reliability  of  the  assessments. 

The  discrete  point  tests, I  found , variously  included  tests  of  controlled 
expression,  free  expression,  pronunciation,  intonation,  stress  and  rhythm. 

1.     CONTROLLED  EXPRESSION  tests  usually  consist  of 
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(1)  Mechanical  drills  requiring  transformations  or  extensions 
and  they  are  used  to  evaluate  the  handling  of  structures, 
grammatical  words  and  vocabulary.     I  retained  these  and 
for  this  purpose.    The  grading  was  on  a  RIGHT/WRONG  basis. 

(2)  Natural  drills  —  general  questions  eliciting  specific  answers. 

(3)  Situational  drills  are  used  to  elicit  open  response  (they 
wish,  she  says,  it  seems)  or  conventional  forms  (please  do, 
you're  welcome)  or  manipulation  of  specific  structures  or 
use  of  specific  vocabulary.     These  situations  can  be  given 
verbally  or  by  use  of  pictures.     I  retained  an  extended  form 
of  the  verbal  situational  drill  in  role-playing  test. 

FREE  EXPRESSION  tests  usually  consist  of 

(1)  Interviews  with  open  question  and  answer  exchanges. 

(2)  Topics  chosen  either  by  examiner  or  student  from  a 
specific  range  of  topics,  on  which  a  number  of  set 
questions  are  to  be  answered. 

(3)  Pre-set  topics  where  the  student  makes  a  short  prepared 
speech  on  one  topic  followed  by  free  question  and  answer 
exchange . 

From  G)  &  (3)  I  retained  a  range  of  topics  from  which  the  examiner  would  select 
a  maximum  of  ten  set  questions  or  was  free  to  devise  his  own.     I  retained  those 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  fluency  and  command  of  language.     Assessment  of 
performance  was  on  a  FLUENT/NON  FLUENT  basis  according  to  defined  criteria. 

PRONUNCIATION,  INTONATION,  STRESS  AND  RHYTHM  are  variously  tested  by  Reading, 
Repetition  and  Structural  Drills. 

(1)  Reading  is  used  to  test  pronunciation  and  intonation  by  the 
testing  of  underlined  features  only.     I  could  find  no  clearly 
interpretable  system  of  indicating  correct  stress  and  rhythm 
within  a  reading  passage  and  so  I  used  reading  passages  for 
pronunciation  and  intonation  testing  only.    The  correct 
pronunciation  was  indicated  by  the  international  phonetic 
system;  separate  items  in  contrasting  pairs  were  used  for 
testing  the  most  widely  recognised  intonative  patterns  which 
were  indicated  in  linear  fashion  with  numbers.     All  were 
assessed  on  RIGHT/WRONG  basis. 

(2)  Repetition  of  words,  phrases,  sentences  (supplied  verbally  or 
verbally  and  in  writing)  or  of  a  memorised  passage,  is  some- 
times used  for  testing  pronunciation ,  intonation,  rhythm  and 
stress.     I  retained  neither  of  these  techniques. 

C3)    Structural  drills  (statement  completion  or  question  construction) 

can  be  used  to  assess  students'  ability  to  produce  correct 

intonation,  stress  or  pronunciation.     I  did  not  retain  this 
technique. 
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Thus  the  oral  consisted  of  3  sub-tests  using  reading  texts  for  specific 
pronunciation  and  intonation  items,  controlled  expression  tests  using 
transformations  and  situational  drills  and  free  expression  tests  based  on  a 
range  of  topics  to  be  selected  by  the  examiner.     An  optional  set  of  questions 
accompanied  each  topic. 

A  first  version  of  the  test  was  completed  and  tested  on  a  small  number  of 
Leaving  Certificate  students  in  March,  1976.     A  rudimentary  statistical  analysis 
led  to  a  number  of  revisions.     A  revised  version  was  tested  again  on  a  small 
number  of  Leaving  Certificate  students  in  May,  1976.     This  again  led  to 
revisions.    At  this  stage  a  reasonably  satisfactory  model  had  been  arrived  at 
and  four  parallel  versions  of  the  test  were  devised.     The  oral  section  was  again 
tested  with  the  help  of  seven  practising  teachers.     Again  revisions  were  made 
in  the  light  of  their  advice. 

The  final  revisions  were  completed  in  April,  1977  and  the  four  versions  were 
tested  on  139  students  in  9  schools  throughout  the  country  between  April  and 
June,  1977.     One  hundred  and  eighteen  (118)  candidates  took  the  Oral:  16%  Boys, 
84%  Girls,  11.5%  of  the  total  being  Vocational  students.  (In  the  Leaving  Ct=«rt if icate 
1975,  35%  of  the  candidates  were  boys,  65%  were  girls  and  7%  Vocational).  The 
Aural  test  group  of  139  candidates  was  more  representative:  27%  boys,  73%  girls, 
including  9%  Vocational  students. 

The  aural  examination  took  20  minutes  (in  each  of  4  versions)  and  the  oral 
examination  15-20  minutes.     The  total  number  of  items  tested  was  560.  These 
were  distributed  in  sub-tests  as  sho;^  in  the  following  table: 


Type  of 

Sub-test 

Number  of 

Number 

test 

candidates 

of  items 

included 

Aural 

Auditory  Perception,  Section  A 

112 

40 

Aural 

Auditory  Perception,  Section  B 

112 

40 

Aurvil 

Comprehension  A,  Dialogues 

112 

20 

Aural 

Comprehension  B,  Continuous  Passages 

(B  1  to  B  4) 

112 

80 

Aural 

Comprehension  C,  Sentence  Completion 

112 

20 

Aural 

Dictation 

108 

80 

Aural  Test:  Total 

280 

Oral 

Intonation  —  Word  Lists 

93 

40 

Oral 

Fluency 

93 

80 

Oral 

Grammatical  Accuracy 

93 

SO 

Oral  Test:  Total 

200 

Oi-al 

Intonation  —  Additional  Test  1 

41 

40 

Oral 

Intonation  —  Additional  Test  2 

45 

40 

Intonation :  Total 

80 

GRAtJD  TOTAL 

560 

5:/ 
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The  test  was  designed  as  a  norm  referenced  test  —  that  is  one  aiming  to 
provide  an  evaluation  of  the  capacities  of  an  individual  in  terms  of 
successes  over  a  large  number  of  items  testing  a  variety  of  points  and  in  terms 
of  his  standing  in  a  group  of  individuals  somehow  like  himself.    The  intention 
was  to  achieve  the  maximum  spread  and  discrimination  and  reliability.  Each 
subtest,  test  and  section  was,  therefore,  analysed  in  terms  of  the  frequency 
distribution,  that  is  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  each  score  from  0  to 
maximum  on  the  sub-test,  test  or  section.     This  frequency  distribution  was 
used  to  monitor  the  type  of  spread  that  each  sub-test  was  contributing  to  the 
final  distribution.     For  example,  one  of  the  subtests  testing  auditory 
discrimination  of  minimal  pairs  of  sentences  was  eliminated  after  the  first 
analysis.     It  was  a  UO  item  test  with  a  reliability  of  .52  and  was  discarded 
because  it  had  inadequate  difficulty,  restricted  spread  and  inadequate 
discrimination.     It  was  not  required  for  face  validity  since  the  remaining 
auditory  perception  test  was  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  difficulty  and 
discrimination.     After  analysis,  item  selection  was  carried  out  and  repeated 
analyses  done.     The  following  are  the  subtests  and  items  finally  selected: 


Items  1-15 


AURAL  TEST 
Auditory  Perception         (15  items) 


Item 
No. 

Correct 
Answer 

Difficulty 

Discrimination 

Item 
No. 

Correct 
Answer 

Diff- 
iculty 

Discrim- 
ination 

1 

i 

B 

86. 

61 

0. 

53 

9 

D 

73. 

21 

0.U2 

1  ' 

C 

83 

93 

0. 

50 

10 

D 

29. 

U6 

0.U2 

\  ^ 

C 

81 

25 

0. 

U8 

11 

C 

36. 

61 

O.UO 

A 

80 

36 

0. 

50 

12 

A 

Ul. 

07 

0.U8 

i  5 

A 

78 

57 

0. 

^^ 

13 

C 

57. 

lu 

0.U7 

-  6 

B 

78 

57 

0 

^^ 

lu 

A 

63, 

39 

0.U9 

7 

D 

75 

.89 

0 

52 

15 

B 

66. 

07 

0.51 

8 

B 

75 

.00 

0 

63 

I 

Kuder- Richardson 

Reliability  ^  0.71 

ERIC 


GJ 
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Iterr.s  16-23 


\ural  Ccrrpvehension  A-  Short  Dialocues  (8  items) 


Item 
No. 


Correct 
AnsK'er 


'icuity 


L-iscr  ir.mation 


Iter, 
ic. 


Correct 
Answer 


Difficulty  Discrimination 


16 
17 
18 
19 


C 
A 
C 
3 


57.85 
66.07 
6U.29 
61.51 


0.  59 
C.5?. 
O.oU 

0  LC 


20 
21 
22 
23 


61.61 
61.61 
56.25 
53.57 


0.52 
0.45 
0.53 
0.50 


-'ude r -Richardson  Reliability 


0.5' 


Items  24-38 


Aural  ConrpreheKsion  3  —  Continuous  Passage    (iS  items) 


Item 
No. 

Correct 
Ansv;er 

Diff 

iculty 

Discrir.ination 

Iter. 
N'o. 

Correct 
Answer 

Difficulty 

Discrimination 

2u 

C 

72. 

32 

C. 

51 

32 

75 

CO 

0 

58 

25 

A 

53. 

57 

<j 

tin 

33 

C 

6U 

29 

0 

48 

26 

B 

U6. 

it3 

Q 

^0 

31* 

D 

66 

07 

0, 

45 

27 

C 

62. 

5C 

0 

57 

D 

5M 

46 

0 

47 

28 

A 

61. 

79 

G 

5  5 

36 

A 

79 

4  5 

0 

42 

29 

A 

Cti 

0 

5? 

37 

ii. 

60 

71 

0 

48 

30 

A 

51. 

79 

r. 

55 

3  ?, 

P 

83 

0^ 

0 

43 

31 

C 

U3. 

^ 

0 

Kuder-Richardscn  Reliability  =  0.73 


Items  39-^^6 


Aural  Corr>re  hens  ion  C  —  Incorr:olcte  Statements    (3  items) 


Item 


Correct 
Answer 


Difficulty  Discrimination 


Correct 
Answer 


Difficulty  Discrir.inatior 


40 
^7 


'■  ^  .  1  i 
67.85 
55.07 
51.51 


0.U8 
0.48 
0.  5ti 
0.53 


-3 

4U 
45 

u5 


57.14 
56.  25 
U5.54 
41.96 


0.50 
0.40 
0.49 
0.51 


Kuder-RicharcGon  Reliability  =^  0.4p, 
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Itens  47-56  Dictation 

(10  itpms ) 

Iteni  Number 

Difficulty  Discrimination 

Item  Number 

Difficulty 

Discrimination 

U7 

85.19  0.49 

52 

67.59 

0.70 

48 

73.15  0.67 

53 

29.63 

0.67 

49 

19.44  0.47 

54 

54.63 

0.70 

50 

45.37  0.73 

55 

37.04 

0.68 

51 

43.52  0.65 

56 

57.41 

0.74 

Kuder-Richardson  Reliability  —  0 

.77 

ORAL 

TEST 

Items  1-10  Pronunciation 

(10  items) 

Difficulty  Discrimination 

Item  Number 

Difficulty 

Discrimination 

1 

78.05  0.49 

6 

46.  34 

0.54 

2 

65.85  0.55 

7 

65.85 

0.48 

3 

58.54  0.49 

8 

63.41 

0.64 

4 

48.78  0.57 

9 

80 . 49 

0 .42 

5 

80.49  0.37 

10 

43 . 90 

0.35 

Kuder-Richardson 

Reliability  = 

0.60 

Items  12-15  Intonation 

(5  items) 

j1 

82.80  0.64 

14 

65.59 

0.79 

12 

67.74  0.57 

15 

55.91 

0.78 

13  66.67  0.71 

Kuder-Richardson  Reliability  =  0.60 


Items  16-25     Fluency  A  -  General  Questions     (10  items) 


Item  Number 

Difficulty 

Discrimination 

Item  Number 

Difficulty 

Discrimination 

16 

78.49 

0.61 

21 

68.82 

0.63 

17 

77.42 

0.65 

22 

66.67 

0.73 

18 

76.  34 

0.60 

23 

78.49 

0.49 

19 

76.34 

0.62 

24 

79.57 

0.52 

20 

79.  57 

0.44 

25 

79.57 

0.60 

Kuder-Richardson 

Reliability 

-  0.72 

ERIC 


/  .... 
62 
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Itens  26-30  Fluency  3     Role  Flaying         (5  items) 


Item 
No. 

Difficulty 

Discrimination 

Iter. 
No. 

Difficulty 

Discriminat  ion 

26 

65.67 

0.74 

29 

75.34 

0.54 

27 

66.89 

0.76 

30 

75.27 

0.70 

28 

77. U2 

0.62 

Kuder-Richardson 

Reliability  =  0.59 

Itens  31-46  Grarrrzatical  Accuracy  (IS  items) 


Iter: 
No. 

Difficulty 

Discrir.inat  ion 

Iten 
No. 

Difficulty 

Discrimination 

31 

75. 

27 

0. 

63 

39 

68.82 

0.53 

32 

66 

57 

0 

60 

40 

50.54 

0.f^2 

33 

45, 

15 

0 

53 

41 

45.15 

0.42 

34 

68 

82 

0 

57 

^2 

61.29 

0.55 

35 

62 

37 

0 

63 

43 

39.78 

0.62 

36 

-3 

01 

0 

62 

44 

58.06 

0.60 

37 

0£ 

82 

0 

40 

4r; 

49.46 

0.64 

38 

53 

.06 

0 

51 

Kuder-Richardson 

Reliability  -=  0.81 

The  factors  which  govern  the  frequency  distribution  are  item  difficulty 
and  iterr.  discrimination.     The  iten.  difficulty  analysis  showed  the  propcrfion  of 
students  answering  each  item  correctly.     The  item  discrimination  analysis 
showed  the  consistency  with  which  oich  item  assigned  students  to  the  correct' 
group  i.e.   the  group  to  which  they  were  assigne'J  by  their  total  te.st  score. 
Ti\3  items,  therefore,  were  seJected  from  each  subtest  on  the  basis  of  an 
acceptable  level  of  difficulty  and  ti-e  maximum  discrimination  insofar  as  these 
<iid  r;Dt  distort  prior  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  test. 

The  reliability  of  each  jiubtoc.t  and  uest  S'-^ctiorj  also  v;as  calculated, 
using  the  Kuder-P.ichardson  Formula.     The  reliability  of  an  item  or  a  sub- test 
or  a  test  is  the  consistency  with  wnich  it  measures  what  it  claims  to  ne-isure. 
A  highly  reliable  rest  will  prorj;ce  consistent  or  almost  consistent  results:  .-.hen 
usef  repeatedly  in  a  relatively  unchanging  sitis^'ion.     Subtests  of  relatively 
low  reliability  may  be  included,  provided  they  do  not  bring  the  overall  test 
reliability  belov:  an  accepted  level  and  provided  that  the  subtests  score::  ar-^ 
r:Ot  used  singly  for  decision-making.     Thus,  while  the  reliability  of  indi icVKil 
subtests  in  both  the  Oral  and  the  Aural  Tests  became  quite  low  when  the  number 
of  item.s  was  reduced  (i.e.  when  selections  were  made),  the  overall  reliability 
in  both  sections,  containing  56  and  3S  item.s  respectively,  is  .91  and         .i:. i 
thus  high.     The  K.R.  reliability  of  the  oral  and  aural  com.bined  can  he  ar.-^.^-.^Z'i 
to  be  appreciably  higher,  riven  that  an  ir.crease  iri  the  number  of  items  l)/ 
incr?ase  in  reliability.     Trad  i  t  ion-:!  I  type  test^^.  in  tUt  written  skiUi;  o:i  :-. 
r.y-ow  reliability  c^^i-ef f icicnr n  cf  .50  and  lov/er  or.  appropriate-  reliability 
calculations.     The  table  of  roarr.on  rorrelationr>,  which  follows,  shows  th-.- 
relationships  among  the  sub-tests  and  l.-Mtween  th'--  sub-tests  and  the  total 
scores . 
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CORRELATIONS:     While  the  item  discrimination  shows  the  relationship  between 
individual  item  responses  and  total  test  scores,  it  is  useful  for  a  more 
complete  picture  of  a  test  composed  of  sub-tests  to  establish  the  relationships 
among  the  sub-tests  and  between  the  sub-tests  and  total  scores.  These 
correlations  show  whether  the  overall  test  is  internally  consistent  and  how 
much  the  sub-tests,  which  purport  to  measure  different  aspects,  actually  do  so. 

Correlations  of  .90   -   1    (v.  high)  show  very  strong  relationship 

.70  -  .90  (high)  show  marked  relationship 

.40  -  .70  (mod.)  show  substantial  relationship 

.20  -  .40  (low)  show  definite  relationship  but  a  small  one 

.20  or  less  (slight)  show  relationship  so  small  as  to  be 

negligible. 

Sub-tests  should  correlate  only  moderately  with  each  other,  otherwise  they  are 
doing  the  same  job  and  all  but  one  are  superfluous.     The  correlations  between 
subtests  and  between  subtests  and  totals  were  calculated  by  the  Pearson  method. 
By  the  above  definition  the  subtests  in  the  Aural  correlate  moderately  with 
each  other  —  dictation  correlating  most  highly  of  any  of  the  aural  sub-tests 
with  all  the  aural  subtests.     The  oral  subtests  correlate  moderately  with  each 
other  —  the  fluency  and  grammatical  accuracy  correlating  most  highly  of  the 
subtests,  not  only  with  their  own  section  but  across  into  the  Aural  section. 
Were  psychometric  and  practical  considerations  the  sole  criteria  in  the  test, 
two  subtests,  dictation  and  grammatical  accuracy  could  have  been  retained  as 
economical,  objective  and  reliable  instruments  to  summarise  the  sub-skills 
within  oral  and  aural  proficiency  respectively.     The  other  sub-tests  were,  however, 
retained  not  only  on  grounds  of  validity  but  because  they  were,  in  the  context 
of  the  total  examination,  relatively  independent  sources  of  information.  Thus 
the  interplay  of  interccrrelat ions  of  scores  on  subtest,  test  and  total  test  can 
be  seen  to  have  been  used  to  monitor  the  relative  homogeneity  within  the  oral 
and  aural  sections  and  the  relative  heterogeneity  across  the  sections. 

In  summary,  the  individual  subtests,  while  markedly  different  from  each  other, 
correlate  highly  with  their  total  sections.     This  indicates  a  coherence  within 
the  two  sections,  derived  from  a  combination  of  contributions  from  each  sub-test 
and  shows  clearly  the  value  of  discrete  point  testing  in  both  Aural  and  Oral 
aspects  of  language.     It  also  indicates  that  this  test,  while  devised  as  a  Norm 
Referenced  Test,  has  potential  for  use  of  a  Criterion  Referenced  nature. 
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PUPILS'  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ERRORS  AND  TEACHERS'  ERROR  HANDLING  PROCEDURES: 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  MODEL 

Rcoamond  F,  Mitchell 
Department  of  Education,  University  of  Stirling 

INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  way  foreign  language  teachers  in  formal 
classroom  settings  handle  the  errors  produced  by  their  pupils.     It  is  very 
much  an  account  of  work  in  progress;  systems  proposed  for  the  categorisation 
of  pupils^  errors  and  of  teachers'  reactions  to  them  are  outlined,  and  their 
application  illustrated  in  the  analysis  of  a  limited  number  of  elementary 
foreign  language  lessons.     On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  the  strengths  and 
limitations  of  the  systems  are  discussed,  and  suggestions  made  for  their 
possible  development. 

The  context  of  this  study  of  teachers'  error  handling  procedures  is  a 
wider  investigation  of  foreign  language  classroom  teaching  skills  being  under- 
taken at  Stirling.     The  general  orientation  of  the  Stirling  project  towards^ 
the  elucidation  and  analysis  of  a  set  of  discrete,  specific  classroom  teaching 
skills  arises  from  the  failure  of  more  ^global*  studies  of  foreign  language^ 
teaching  in  schools  to  produce  any  definite  conclusions  regarding  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  rival  total  methodologies.     One  of  the  main  data-gathering 
methods  being  used  by  the  project  as  a  whole  is  the  systematic  observation  of 
the  ^natural'  classroom  teaching  of  foreign  languages;  this  paper  outlines  the 
systems  we  are  developing  to  make  sense  of  the  classroom  data,  in  relation  to 
errors  and  error  handling.     The  systems  proposed  here  derive  in  part  from  those 
developed  by  other  researchers  working  on  error  handling,  in  particular  those 
of  Fanselow  (n.d.)  and  Chaudron  (1977). 

The  Importance  of  Error  Handling  Strategies 

Widely  different  prescriptions  have  been  made  by  foreign  language  teaching 
methodologists  regarding  the  'right'  way  to  react  to  pupils'  errors.  These 
range  from  exhortations  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  errors  occurring  in  the 
first  place  (e.g.  Politzer  1961),  to  suggestions  for  a  wide  range  of  positive 
remedial  procedures  (e.g.  George  1972,  Burt  Z  Kiparsky  1972),  and  even  the 
proposal  that  errors  not  impeding  communication  might  simply  be  ignored  (e.g. 
Cohen,  1975).     These  contradictory  prescriptions  have  generally  been  derived 
from  theoretical  assumptions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  psycholinguistic  process 
of  foreign  language  acquisition,  however,  rather  than  from  any  concrete  evidence 
regarding  their  relative  effectiveness  in  promoting  learning.     While  we  ourselves 
make  certain  assumptions  regardin,-^.  the  probable  general  nature  of  the  foreign 
language  learning  process,  accepting  the  view  of  the  language  learner  as  an 
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f ^ive  processor  of  i • 


^  teachers'  reart-,-  Wehan  r^Q7^^       ^'^^^onality  ^^^^hers' 

at  a  eiv^n  r  systematic  r^,    ^  ^^"^y  of  Fren-h'-  and  f -"SSesred 

"^J"  wil  1  ,  ' 


ton- 


"The  first 

f  ion  of  the  whoie'^'f '"k devolopr.^.,  , 

speaker  1°^         ^lassroon  d7.        '^'^^  ^^^i^S  systo. 
number  of    ^  teacher  or        -w  "^^course  bv  i=      -"ystom  u-as  the  r-^^ 

Th  '  ^"         course  n, 

T-he  next  si.=,,„  '  i-vo^  'c- 

that  of  w.....  the  fir-.r  .. 


that  of  d"r'.^^-^'^^'  the  fi..,  ""^''^'^ 

or  the             ■           decides  wM-  -''         ^''---elop.~4-  J-^n,- V  .'.  "^"^ 

"-"^^^    And  by  wh-it-               ^^^OJ"  has  h...  "^^^-^a^tory 

6o 


A    A  of  his  teacher's  own  foreign  language  production,  or  some 
the  variable  standard  of  his  teacher  so  ^  ^^^^         ^o  take 

absolute  notion  of  'correct  French  '  .  les  of  French  contained  in 

as  an  absolute  standard  the  descriptions  and  example      t  ^^^^^^ 

the  course  materials,  and  to  say  an  ^^'^^^  f  f.^m  this  model.     In  the 

ances  were  judged  by  the  researcher  ""^JT^J^J different  class  groups,  it 
interests  of  comparison  between  the  perf™^^ 
was  felt  that  some  absolute  standard  of  error  w 

Pupils'  utterances  were  judged  --ct  or  incorrect  on^th^ 

dimensions:  those  of/^-'^^J-  ,f3'=S:ris'a  "=^  0'  eight  principal  error  types 
to  the  discourse  context.    On  this  oasis 
was  established: 

Structure      1.  Pronunciation; 

2 .  Grammar ; 

3 .  Vocabulary ; 

Content         4.     Factual  content; 

Appropriacy  5.  Hesitation; 

6.  Comprehensibility , 

7.  Cohesion; 

8.  Teachers' special  conditions. 


The  "errors  of  structure"  are  l^^Sf  ^  f^i^'.J^f  ^an  aSitrary  decision  was 
includes  errors  of  Ph°-^°f  ^,S:rnumLr  oromrprljent  phonological  errors,  . 
taken,  however,  to  ignore  a  limited  numbe  ^^^^^^^  mterest  of  keeping 

such  as  the  use  of  Scottish  /^/„^"'^  ^^^^^^  morohological  as  well  as  syntactic 
the  data  manageable).     "G-a--^^"/"'=;^f^^  of  foreiS  language  words  to  the 
errors;  "vocabulary"  f  f^f/^f  f ^fi^tion  of  L^words^in  foreign  language 
point  of  ---^^=^,=°f3^=,rincorrect  Selection  of  foreign  language  words, 
utterances,  as  weii  as  ^ne 

•..V"    in  addition  to  hesitation  and  the  production  of 
■■Errors  of  appropriacy  ,  m  s^^J^^^""      oroduction  of  foreign  language 
incomprehensible  utterances,  consist  of  the  produ  ^iate  to  the 

utterances  not  structurally  "       ^^^^^  (Thus  for  example  "II  est  dans 

discourse  context  in  which  they  ^^^^  ;,,™ce ;  it  is,  however,  not  an 

U  oavdin"  is  a  structurally  J^J^^^^f,' ) .     a  further  category  of 

appropriate  reply  to  the  ^  take  account  of  the  frequent  extra 

appropriacy  error  '''a^c°"f'^'^^^^  "J! JJ^er  imposes  on  pupils'  utterances, 
restrictions  the  foreign  language  ^^^f^^^^P°J^.  „hen,  for  instance,  the  teacher 
beyond  those  .^s^r^Uh^    rpiete "  sente;ce'- ,  and  treats  approp- 

fh^rferruf  SuSurflir-iect  answers  as  incorrect. 

..e  "factual  content''  ^J^:::^: ^^%:::T^^ 
utterances,  which  are  factually  maccurat  , 
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Application  of  the  Error  Categorisation  System 


The  analysis  of  the  full  corpus  of  the  first-term  lessons  is  not  yet 
complete.    To  illustrate  the  kind  of  descriptive  information  such  a  system 
can  provide,  the  next  table  shows  its  application  to  the  lessons  taught  by 
three  teachers  in  a  single  school,  during  a  single  week  and  using  the  same 
course  materials  (Longman's  Audio-Visual  French,  Unit  6). 

Fig.  1      ERRORS  OCCURRING  IN  15  FIRST  YEAR  LESSONS 


Teacher 

Pupil 

FL 
utts. 

Total 
errors 

Pron. 

E 
E 
03 

O 

Vocab . 

Fact* 

content 

Hesit. 

Comp- 
rehen- 
sion 

Cohes- 
ion 

Teach- 
er con 
-dit. 

J 

1334 

353 
26.5% 

159 
45% 

71 
20% 

10 

2.8% 

8 

2.3% 

55 

15.6% 

9 

2.6% 

15 

4.2% 

26 

7.4% 

H 

414 

111 
26.8% 

45 
40.5% 

46 
41.4% 

6 

5.4% 

7 

6.3% 

2 

1.8% 

3 

2.7% 

2 

1.8% 

I 

614 

282 
46% 

145 
51.4% 

53 
18.8% 

8 

2.8% 

8 

2.8% 

38 

13.5% 

7 

2.5% 

11 

3.9% 

12 

4.3% 

Total 

2362 

746 
31.6% 

349 
46.8% 

170 
22.8% 

24 

3.2% 

16 
2.1% 

100 
13.4% 

18 

2.4% 

29 

3.9% 

40 

5.4% 

%  of 
pupil  FL 
utts. 


%  of 
total 
errors 


This  table  shows  the  total  number  of  foreign  language  utterances  produced  by 
pupils  in  the  course  of  the  week,  in  each  of  the  "^'^ree  classes;  the  absolute 
number  of  errors  contained  in  those  utterances  >  and  the  same  errors  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  total  utterances.     It  goes  on  to  show  the  distribution  of  the 
error  total  among  the  different  error  types.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
is  the  high  frequency  of  pronunciation  errors;  syntactic  error's  are  also  common, 
but  errors  of  appropriacy  are  much  less  frequent,  and  those  of  fact  almost  non- 
existent . 


The  Categorisation  of  Teachers^  Reactions 


How  did  the  teachers  react  to  these  patterns  of  pupil  error?     It  will  be 
necessary  to  introduce  and  explain  a  further  categorisation  system  for  the 
description  of  teachers*  positive  reactions  and  corrective  feedback.     But  the 
first  option  open  to  the  teacher  when  a  pupil  error  is  produced,  is  whether  to 
react  at  all,  or  instead  simply  to  ignore  the  error.     The  next  table  shows  the 
extent  to  which  teachers  did  in  fact  ignore  errors  identified  by  the  researcher 
according  to  the  absolute  standards  outlined  above. 
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Fig.  2    ERRORS  IGNORED  BY  TEACHERS  IN  15  FIRST  YEAR  LESSONS 


Teacher 

Total 
errors 

Total  errors 
ignored 

Pronunciation 

Grammar 

Vocabulary 

Factual 
content 

Hesitation 

Comprehen- 
sibility 

Cohesion 

Teachers  * 
conditions 

J 

353 

155 
43.9% 

79.2% 

35.2% 

20% 

13% 

H 

111 

26 
23.4% 

45.7% 

8.7% 

33% 

I 

282 

113 
40% 

71.7% 

11% 

25% 

2.5% 

Total 

745 

294 
39,4% 

71.9% 

20.5% 

15.7% 

1% 

10.3% 

%  of  %  of 

total  errors  by 

errors  "type 


From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  pupil  errors 
were  passed  over  by  the  teachers.    The  teacher  whose  pupils  talked  most  also 
ignored  most  errors  —  almost  half  of  those  identifiable  on  the  tape.  Whether 
the  teachers  did  not  consider  an  error  had  occurred,  or  whether  they  were 
taking  conscious  decisions  to  ignore  errors  they  did  notice,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined from  the  data  available.     But  the  detail  of  the  table  shows  that  the 
propensity  of  the  teacher  to  ignore  errors  varied  very  much  with  the  type  of 
error  involved.     The*  three  teachers  examined  here  were  very  tolerant  of  pron- 
unciation errors,  whereas  syntactic  errors,  the  other  common  structural  error 
type,  received  a  lot  of  corrective  attention.    Errors  of  appropriacy  v;ere  also 
rarely  ignored;  the  few  errors  of  fact  were  all  corrected. 

In  reacting  to  pupil  errors  in  a  positive  manner,  the  foreign  language 
teacher  has  three  basic  feedback  options.     The  teacher  can  simply  let  the  pupil 
know  that  his/her  utterance  was  unsatisfactory  in  some  respect,  and  that  he/she 
must  try  again;  or  the  teacher  can  model  the  required  "correct  answer",  for  the 
pupil  to  imitate;  or  some  sort  of  additional  explanatory  information  or  exempl- 
ificatory  material  can  be  provided,  as  a  basis  for  further  pupil  attempts  to 
construct  an  error-free  utterance.     From  these  three  basic  options  the  following 
error  handling  classification  system  is  derived: 
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Negative 
Indication 


Modelling 


Informing 


1. 
2. 
3. 


5. 

6. 
7. 


9. 

10. 


Repeats  cue; 

Indicates  fact  of  error; 

Indicates  fact  and  location  of  error; 

Indicates  fact,  location  and 

type  of  error; 

Supplies  model  response; 
Supplies  part  model  response; 
Calls  on  another  pupil; 

Supplies  alternative  cue; 
Provides  comparative  material  or 
alternative  responses ; 
Explains  error  (in  FL  or  LI). 


To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  system,  the  next  table  shows  the 
categorisation  of  the  error  reactions  of  the  same  three  teachers: 


^ig-   3    TEACHERS >  CHOICE  OF  ERROR  HANDLING  PROCEDURES  IN  15  FIRST  YEAR  LESSONS 


Teacher 

Total 

strategies 

Repeats 
cue 

Fact  of 

error 

indicated 

Fact  &  location 
of  error 
indicated 

Fact,  location  & 
char,  of  error 
indicated 

Models 
response 

Models  part 
response 

Other 
pupil 

Alternative 
cue 

Comparative/ 
alternative 

Explains 
error 

J 

270 

32 

19 

27 

7 

58 

55 

8 

5 

m 

35 

11.8% 

7% 

10% 

2.6% 

21 .  5% 

24% 

3% 

1.9% 

5.2% 

13% 

H 

116 

12 

16 

6 

12 

32 

7 

11 

3 

17 

10.3% 

13.8% 

5.2% 

10.3% 

27.6% 

6% 

9.5% 

2.6% 

m,7% 

I 

220 

27 

25 

20 

11 

66 

19 

28 

1 

23 

12.  3% 

im% 

9.1% 

5% 

30% 

8.6% 

12.7% 

0.5% 

10.5% 

Total 

606 

71 

60 

53 

30 

156 

91 

47 

9 

m 

75 

1.1.7% 

9.9% 

8.7% 

5% 

25.7% 

15% 

7.8% 

1.5% 

2. .3% 

12,4% 

%  of  total 
strategies 


That  is,  without  going  into  the  detail  of  the  table  too  closely,  of  the  errors 
the  teachers  decided  to  treat  rather  than  to  leave  alone,  almost  one  half 
were  treated  with  some  form  of  modelling  —  "giving  the  right  answer".  Another 
thirty-five  percent  or  so  were  given  a  negative  but  non-informative  reaction, 
leaving  fifteen  percent  or  so  to  ret  some  sort  of  reaction  providing  additional 
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information.    Of  tnis  last  group,  the  most  favoured  informative  reaction  was 
discussion  or  explanation  in  English;  the  provision  of  additional  foreign 
language  examples,  comparative  or  contrastive,  was  resorted  to  in  only  two 
percent  of  cases. 


Teachers'  Immediate  Correction  Success 


There  are  serious  problems  involved  in  any  attempt  to  establish  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  various  correction  procedures  available  to  teachers. 
One  possibility,  proposed  by  Chaudron  (1977),  is  to  look  at  the  pupil  foreign 
language  utterances  immediately  following  the  teacher* s  corrective  reactions, 
to  see  the  extent  to  which  corrected  utterances  are  produced/ 

In  the  light  of  the  strong  tendency  of  foreign  language  teachers  to  favour 
modelling  the  right  answer  as  their  principal  positive  error  handling  procedure , 
not  too  much  can  be  read  into  the  immediate  subsequent  ability  of  pupils  to 
produce  corrected  utterances.     Even  if  the  newly-correct  utterance  is  the 
product  of  mental  processes  higher  than  those  of  simple  imitation,  capacity  to 
generate  it  on  the  spot  guarantees  neither  long-term  retention  of  the  structure 
nor  assimilation  of  the  generative  rules,  which  will  produce  further  utterances 
of  its  type. 

However,  this  measure  is  the  only  one  available  for  the  estimation  of 
immediate  correction  success;  its  integration  into  the  analysis  system  proposed 
here  presents  no  difficulty.     The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  errors  success- 
fully corrected,  in  this  limited,  short-term  sense,  as  a  proportion  of  the 
total  numh-er  of  errors,  which  the  teachers  chose  to  treat. 

Fig.  4    SHORT-TERM  SUCCESS  OF  ERROR  HANDLING  ACTIVITIES 


Teacher 

Total  errors 

Errors 
treated 

Errors 
"corrected" 

J 

353 

198 
56.1% 

122 
61.6% 

H 

111 

85 
76.6% 

47 
55.3% 

.1 

282 

169 
59.9% 

83 
49.1% 

Total 

746 

452 
60.6% 

252 
55.8% 

%  of  total      %  of  errors 
errors  treated 
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From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  teachers  are  concerned  with  achieving 
immediate  correction  success,  and  w^*ii  persist  with  error  correction  treat- 
ment until  it  is  achieved,  for  the  n..  ^ority  of  errors  they  react  to.    A  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  full  data  should  tell  us  in  more  detail    which  of 
the  correction  procedures  currently  favoured  by  teachres    are  the  more  efficient 
in  terms  of  immediate  success. 


Discussion 


The  anlysis  system  proposed  here,  and  exemplified  with  a  limited  data 
base,  has  certain  limitations.     It  does  not  permit  any  detailed  identification 
of  the  discourse  context,  within  which  error  incidents  occur;  thus,  for  instance 
it  cannot  show  the  relationship  between  the  focus  of  the  teacher's  attention 
at  a  given  moment  —  his  intent  to  teach  a  particular  language  point  —  and 
possible  differential  treatment  of  errors  related  or  unrelated  to  that  point. 

The  error  categorisation  system  also  does  not  allow  for  the  precise 
identification  of  specific  common  errors;  th-^se  certainly  exist,  and  must  be 
formally  categorised  if  patterns  of  change  in  pupils'  error  production  are  to 
be  traced  between  the  first  and  third  tern  of  the  school  year.     The  listing  and 
tallying  of  common  errors  is  an  obvious,  desirable  development  of  the  system. 

The  error  handling  system  as  it  stands  is  limited  in  another  way:   it  works 
through  the  identification  and  counting  of  isolated  events,  and,  therefore,  is 
not  suitable  for  the  detailed,  sequential  analysis  of  individual,  error-handling 
incidents.     In  this  it  is  a  more  primitive  system  than  that  proposed  by  Chaudron 
for  instance  (1977).     However,  with  all  its  limitations,  I  feel  that  in  combin- 
ation with  the  error  classification  system,  the  proposed  error  handling  analysis 
system  does  generate  useful  patterns  of  evidence  regarding  teachers'  classroom 
behaviour. 

The  three  teachers,  whose  lessons  have  been  described,  are  clearly 
limiting  the  posi>iblit ics  for  the  occurrence  of  several  types  of  error.  The 
substance  of  what  is  talked  about  is  kept  sir.ple  enough  to  avoid  most  errors 
of  fact»  and  even  errors  of  vocabulary;  the  srral  1  number  of  errors  of  approp- 
riacy  (apart   from  hesitation  errors)  suggests  strict  limitation  of  the  opportun- 
ity offered  to  pupils  to  string  utterances  together  in  any  sequence  longer 
than  the  two-step  question  and  answer.     Thus,  tho  discourse  is  controlled  so 
tightly,  that  the  only  substantial  areas  within  which  pupils  have  a  chance  to 
make  large  number  of  mistakes,  are  the  language  structure  areas  of  grammar 
and  pronunciation. 

In  the  strict  limitation  of  opportunities  allowed  for  error,  these  Scottish 
teachers  differ  not  only  from  rhe  teachers  of  relatively  advanced  students  in 
the  immersion  situations  studied  by  Chaudron,  hut  also  from  the  EFL  teachers 
studied  by  Fanselovj,  who  apparently  allov/ed  a  wider  range  of  errors  to  occur. 
It  v/ill  be  interesting  to  see  i  f  by  the  third  term  of  the  school  year,  these 
same  teachers  are  allowing  their  pupils  to  make  a  less  restricted  range  of 
mistakes. 
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These  teachers  clearly  have  different  error  handling  strategies  for  the 
different  types  of  structural  errors  which  do  occur  in  their  classes.  For 
pronunciation  errors,  little  correction  occurs,  whereas  for  syntactic  errors 
the  "ignore"  strategy  is  much  less  common.     There  is  some  indication  that 
"modelling"  is  less  popular  as  a  treatment  strategy  for  syntactic  errrors  than 
for  others,  and  that  the  "informative"  procedures  are  more  so,  though  confirm- 
ation of  this  must  await  full  analysis  of  the  data. 

From  the  data  so  far  analysed,  a  certain  number  of  "teachers'  operating 
principles"  can  be  hypothesised,  although  on  a  very  speculative  basis.  These 
can  be  summarised  as  follows: 

1.  Pupils  beginning  foreign  language  study  can  cope  with  variety 
only  within  the  FL  utterance,  and  in  relation  to  options  of 
linguistic  form. 

2.  The  active  correction  of  pronunciation  errors  is  not  a 
centrally  important  teaching  procedure. 

3.  The  active  correction  of  grammatical  errors  is  a  central 
activity  of  fox-^eign  language  teaching. 

4.  It  is  important  to  get  students  to  correct  themselves  on  the 
spot,  and  modelling  is  the  most  efficient  way  of  achieving  this. 

Full  anlaysis  of  the  classroom  data  will  show  whether  these  "operating  principle 
in  fact  hold  good  for  the  full  sample  of  teachers.     If  they  do  in  fact  reflect 
general  assumptions , concerning  the  way  foreign  language  learning  works  in  the 
classroom,  and  if  they  are  held  by  practising  classroom  teachers,  and  govern 
their  classroom  teaching  behaviour,  then  these  hypotheses,  which  are  very 
different  from  those  of  psycholinguists      and  many  methodologists ,  will  be 
good  candidates  for  further  empirical  investigation. 
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PRQLEGOMENA  TO  A  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE  ACQUISITION  IN  IRISH 


Seamus  Mac  Mathuna 
Roinn  na  Nua-Ghaeiige ,  Ollscoil  na  Gaiiiimhe 


Introduction 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  in  recent  years  of  the  importance 
language  acquisition  studies  can  play  in  increasing  our  understanding  of  what 
language  is  and  of  how  it  functions.     These  studies  can,  and  indeed  have, 
contributed  to  the  perennial  debate  as  to  whether  humans  are  born  with  an 
innate  language  faculty  or  whether  language  is  acquired  through  experience 
with  primary  linguistic  data.     The  debate  has  centred  for  the  most  part  on  the 
former  as  it  is  now  a  proven  fact  that  an  input  of  basic  data  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  the  attainment  of  language.     It  is  also  clear  that  just  as 
there  are  various  stages  and  levels  of  perception,  of  information  storage 
capacity,  and  of  cognitive  abilities  as  the  child  grows,  so  are  there  similar 
milestones  in  the  development  of  language.     Furthermore,  while  strategies 
such  as  imitation  obviously  play  an  important  role  in  language  learning,  the 
ability  to  speak  and  understand  a  language  involves  much  more  than  this.  This 
paper  accepts  the  proposition  that  when  a  child  learns  a  language  he  succeeds 
—  by  various  strategies,  albeit  —  in  internalizing  a  system  of  rules  (a  grammar) 
which  maps  thoughts  (or  COTcepts)  into  words  in  case  he  is  the  speaker  and 
decodes  words  into  thoughts  (or  concepts)  in  case  he  is  the  listener. 

Since  language  is  chiefly  used  as  a  means  of  communicating  ideas  from  one 
person  to  another,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  more  we  know  abcit  the 
language  learning  process,  the  more  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  society  in 
general.     More  specifically,  the  present  paper  will  furnish  some  corroborative 
evidence  for  the  view  that  the  earlier  the  child  is  exposed  to  primary  linguistic 
data  in  Irish  and  in  English  the  easier  it  will  be  for  him  to  become  a  competent 
bilingual.     As  is  well-known,  of  course,  second  language  teachers  and  learners 
can  glean  a  lot  from  acquisition  studies;  in  fact,  teaching  techniques  have 
been  largely  based  on  the  insights  gained  over  the  years  from  these  studies* 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
research  into  language  acquisition  in  Irish  lags  so  far  benind  the  rest  of  the 
field.     It  is  imperative  in  the  Irish  context  that  we  should  realize  the 
importance  of  such  research  and  undertake  to  remedy  the  deficiency  with  all  due 
speed.     If  we  do  not  hasten  our  step,  it  may  be  too  late  by  the  time  we  get 
around  to  it.  The  slate  may  have  been  wiped  clean. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper,  which  is  based  on  on-going  research  into 
the  subject,  is  to  make  an  initial  modest  offering  in  this  direction.     The  paper 
will  be  divided  into  two  distinct  but  nevertheless  interrelated  parts,  the 
first  setting  the  scene  for  the  second.     In  the  first  part  attention  will  be 
focuGsed  on  a  particular  segment  of  a  Gaeltacht  community;  an  atten^pt  will  be 
made  to  assess  the  present  state  of  the  language  there  among  the  younger  age 
groups;  and  a  rough  classification  of  possible  informant  types  will  be  set  up. 


/..., 


In  the  second  part,  after  a  brief  discussion  of  language  acquisition  in  general, 
an  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  speech  of  two  children  froi?.  the  area  under 
consideration.    One  of  the  children  was  about  to  begin  Stage  I  when  the  data  was 
collected  and  the  emphasis  in  this  particular  case  is  on  phonology;  she  was  not 
yet  at  two-word  utterances  proper.     The  other  child,  by  way  of  contrast,  was 
highly  developed  for  his  age  and  was  well  into  Stage  IV. ^    Emphasis  in  this 
case  is  on  syntax. 


I 

The  Gaeltacht  community  under  investigation  is  a  segment  of  the  Cois 
Fhairrge  district  which  stretches  from  the  village  of  Bearna ,  some  four  miles 
west  of  Galway  city,  to  Ca^la  (Costello),  approximately  twenty  miles  therefrom 
along  the  coast  road.     In  his  study  The  Irish  of  Chois  Fhairrge  (19U5),  Tomas 
de  Bhaldraithe  was  able  to  make  the  strong  claim  that  "apart  from  the  street  in 
the  villages  of  Bearna  ard  An  Spideal,  Cois  Fhairrge  is  practically  one-hundred 
per  cent  Irish-speaking".^    Needless  to  say,  the  situation  has  changed  consid- 
erably since  that  time.     This  has  been  due  to  a  number  of  different  interacting 
factors,  the  primary  ones  being:- 

(i)     the  growth  of  Galv;ay's  suburban  tail  to  include  the  majority  of  the 
stretch  from  Bearna  to  Furbo  and  a  deal  beyond  this; 

(ii)     closer  contact  with  the  city  and  with  outside  influence  due  to  the 
changing  nature  of  the  society  and  the  growth  of  road  and  tele- 
communication services,  the  motor  car  and  the  television  particularly; 

(iii)     the  influx  of  immigrants,  both  native  and  non-native,  during  the 
sixties  and  early  seventies. 

In  the  Survey  of  the  Galway  Gaeltacht  carried  out  between  the  years  1956 
and  1969,  four  districts  were  studied  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  newcomers. 
The  areas  concerned  wei?e  Fui'bo,  Spiddal,  Killanin  and  Salerna,  the  latter  two 
being  in  the  parish  of  An  Cnoc.     The  total  population  of  these  was  2697  in  1966. 
85  adults,  of  whom  four-fifths  were  female,  were  non-native,   .i.  3.15%  of  the 
population.     English  was  the  native  language  of  83  out  of  these  85  and  over 
half  knew  no  Irish  at  all.     64  spoke  English  to  their  children  and  69  spoke 
English  to  the  native  people.     VHien  we  add  children  into  the  reckoning  we  are 
talking  about  upwards  to  10%  of  the  entire  language  community  of  the  four  areas 


Stages  are  defined  not  so  much  by  age  as  by  mean  utterance  length.     In  this 
paper  I  follow  Brown  (loc.cit . )  in  taking  Stage  I  to  be  characterized  by  an 
average  length  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  morphemes.     Our  first  subject  (Meadhbh) 
v;as  still  at  the  one  v/ord  holophrastic  stage  (also  called  Stage  1  by  some 
commentators),  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  could  imitate  two-word  utter- 
ances without  much  difficulty.     Our  second  subject  (Mairtin)  was  at  what  I 
call  Stage  IV  here,  a  stage  characterized  by  four  to  six  v;ord  utterances  and 
containing  the  structures  outlined  in  the  body  of  the  paper  in  addition  to 
fairly  simple  co-ordinate  structures  and  the  tag  question,  nach  ea7 

Tomas  de  Bhaldraithe,  The  Irish  of  Cois  Fhairrge j  p.ix. 
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who  spoke  English  as  their  basic  means  of  communication.      The  same  survey 
noted  that  some  395  television  licences  were  held  by  people  in  the  Galway 
Gaeltacht  at  this  time:     this  is  one  set  per  twenty-three  persons.    The  country 
as  a  whole  showed  a  one  per  eleven  ratio  at  the  same  time  and  the  latter  is  a 
much  more  realistic  figure  for  the  present  state  of  the  Gaeltacht  area. 

My  investigations  point  to  a  definite  deterioration  in  the  percentage  of 
Irish  speakers  in  Cois  Fhairrge  since  the  1969  Survey.     This  has  been  as  a 
result  of  an  accentuation  of  the  factors  enumerated  above.     The  early  seventies, 
for  example,  saw  a  new  v/ave  of  immigration  into  the  area  as  many  old  emigrants 
returned  home  due  to  the  prospects  of  work  in  the  native  community.     And  it  is 
true  to  say  that  employment  opportunities  are  much  better  now  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  semi-state  bodies  such  as  Gaeltarra 
Eireann  —  who  originally  aimed  for  full  employment  in  the  Gaeltacht  areas  as 
a  whole  by  1985  —  and  of  the  local  co-operative.     The  language  of  the  return- 
ing emigrant  families  was  in  nearly  all  cases  English  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  inflow  of  personnel  (non-natives)  attached  to  the  new  industries',  has  been 
a  significant  factor  in  the  balance  of  power  between  the  tvio  languages.     It  is 
easy  to  agree  with  the  Committee  on  Irish  Language  Attitudes  Research  (1975) 
when  they  say  that  "people  who  were  born  and  reared  outside  the  Gaeltacht  are 
much  less  likely  to  be  favourable  to  Irish  as  an  ethnic  symbol  and  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  committed  to  its  use.     They  are  also  much  less  favourable 
towards  Irish  as  it  has  been  taught  in  the  schools.     Immigrants  into  the 
Gaeltacht,  therefore,  appear  to  be  a  significant  force  for  weakening  the 
language  there". ^ 

The  segment  of  the  Cois  Fhairrge  Gaeltacht  which  I  am  presently  concerned 
with  is  the  parish  of  An  Cnoc  (Knock),     It  stretches  from  Spiddal  village 
(including  the  townlands  of  Bothuna  and  Boluisce)  to  Teach  Mor,  approximately 
seven  to  ten  miles  along  the  coast  road  to  the  west.     The  parish  may  serve  as 
a  microcosm  of  the  Gaeltacht  in  its  entirety  although  it  is  still  stronger  than 
a  number  of  other  such  Gaeltacht  communities.     Irish  is  the  predominant  language 
in  most  speech  event  activities  in  the  parish  and  is  particularly  strong  in  the 
home-neighbourhood  domain  among  the  older  age  groups.     There  is  also  a  high 
level  of  commitment    tov/ards  the  use  of  Irish,  this  loyalty  being  greatly 
fostered  by  the  local  co-operative  {Comharchumann  Chois  Fhairrge  Teo.)^  by  the 
local  parish  council,  by  the  teachers,  the  church,  and  by  Raidio  na  Gaeltachta. 
Against  this,  however,  we  must  face  the  reality  of  the  very  strong  dynamic  being 


Prof.  Mac  Aodha  (Director  of  Survey)  does  not  quote  the  10a  figure  in  his 
survey  but  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  him  on  the  question  and 
he  takes  the  figure  to  be  approximately  correct,  although  not  scientifically 
verifiable.     I  am  grateful  to  Prof.  Mac  Aodha  and  The  Social  Sciences 
Research  Centre  at  University  College,  Galv/ay  for  allowing  me  to  make  use  of 
their  findings  and  for  permission  to  publish  the  map  of  the  four  areas  under 
review. 

Report  of  Cor^.tttee  on  Irish  Language  Attitudes  (1975),  p.  104.     For  more  up- 
to-date  figures,  facts  and  trends  on  the  position  of  Irish  and  English  in 
Gaeltacht  areas,  see  Hilary  Tovey^s  important  article:  The  Use  of  Irish  in 
Gaeltacht  Areas:    Maintenance  and  Erosion^  in  Tcangeolas  (Autumn  1977), 
No.  G  pp.  15-20. 


produced  by  English, especially  among  the  younger  age  groups. 

The  infant  classes  in  the  National  School  were  split  approximately  50:50 
between  I-:«ish  and  English  when  the  data  for  the  present  paper  was  being 
collected. 5  This  is  nothing  exceptional  for  this  parish.     If  anything,  English 
is  stronger  in  other  Gaeltacht  schools.     In  any  event,  two  important  conclus 
ions  emerge  fron  an  exr.nination  of  the  speech  patterns  of  children  in  our 
parish;  in  the  first  instance,  nearly  all  children  are  bilingual  to  some  degree 
—  to  a  greater  rather  than  lesser  degree,  I  should  say  —  by  the  age  of  six 
or  seven,  and  it  will  be  argued  infra  that  the  process  of  bilingualism  prob- 
ably begins  at  the  earliest  stage  of  language  acquisition.     Secondly,  about 
half  the  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  find  the  reinforcement  for 
Irish  outside  the  home  domain.     With  respect  to  these  children,  it  seems  that 
they  acquire  their  bilingualism  more  through  the  co-ordinate  mode  than  through 
the  compound  type.^    This  group, generally ,  includes  the  children  of  returned 
emigrants  and  those  of  non-natives  who  hava  taken  up  residence  m  the  area. 
While  a  certain  amount  of  compound  bilingualism  and  code  switching  would  occur 
in  these  households  due  to  the  influence  of  relatives,  neighbours,  or  one  or 
other  of  the  parents,  English  would  probably  predominate  in  the  home  neighbour- 
hood domain  while  Irish  would  be  the  norm  in  the  classroom,  at  church,  and  at 
official  functions  in  the  parish.     Exceptions,  of  course,  occur  as  in  the  case 
of  hiPhly  motivated  non-natives,  who  have  come  to  the  parish,  in  order  to  brm^^ 
up  thoir  families  through  the  medium  of  Irish.     Many  natives  or  the  area  who 
have  never  been  out  of  the  parish  for  any  considerable  period  also  speak  English 
to  the  children  in  the  home  domain,  so  that  the  overall  trend  m  the _f max 
analysis  appears  to  be  towards  the  co-ordinate  mode  with  English  taking  over 
the  crucial  home  domain.     I  allow  these  remarks  to  speak  for  themselves  as  it 
is  not  the  aim  of  the  present  paper  to  suggest  any  plans  of  action.     My  concern 
with  the  evidence  at  present,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  the  extent  to  which  it 
impinges  upon  the  study  of  language  acquisition  in  Irish  in  the  parish  and  o.^ 
the  necessity  for  the  researcher  to  analyse  the  various  groupings  of  intorr.^n . 
Competence  in  either  language  will  be  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  exposure 
in  the  home  and  among  close  friends  and  relatives.     As  the  child  increases  in 
ape    the  number  of  possible  speech  events  also  increases  and  this  brmr.s^hi.. 
int.;  contact  with  more  people  in  the  community.     He  also  becomes  aware  oi  the 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  community  in  general  and  can  make  m.e.lcc.uai 
decisions  based  on  his  observations.     It  should  be  noted  in  this  respect  tha. 
Irish  is  much  stronger  among  the  older  children  in  our  area. 

Returning  to  the  classification  of  informants,  who  will  ultimately  bocoro 
bilingual  in  Irish  and  English,  the  researcher  should  acquaint  himself  with  t he- 
speech  patterns  of  the  home  domain  in  the  first  instance.     In  our  area,  for 
example,  wo  have  the  following  rough  groupings:- 


I  have  been  recently  informed  that  the  position  this  year  has  improved  over 
last  year.     Indeed,  the  school  is  a  veritable  breeding  ground  for  Irish 
speakers      Within  six  months,  children  who  come  into  the  school  with  little 
Irish,  are  capable  of  taking  and  passing  the  £10  Gaeltacht  grant  exa~indi lor. , 
irrespective  of  whether  they  meet  the  'other  requirements  necessary  for  tr.c  _ 
attainment  of  this  grant.     This  is  an  excellent  achievement.     It  is  i-pcrativ 
that  the  50:50  ratio  be  maintained,  or  the  assimilation  of  the  incr,rr.a  nr, 
English  speakers  will  prove  impossible. 

See  Hairtin  6  Murchu,  Language  and  Cormunity ,  p.  15ff.  I  an-,  not  clair.ir,,:  hfi 
that  there  arc  no  monolingual  children  but  the  point  must  be  strcr.:-,r>a  \\.?.\  o:-. 
would  be  hard-pre.-jsed  to  find  such  children  over  the  age  of  five. 
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1.  Irish  is  the  language  Oj.  both  parents  which  they  speak  to  the 
children.     Grandparents  and  immediate  relatives  also  Irish- 
speaking.     Code  switching  and  interference  minimal.  Reinforce- 
ment of  English  comes  from  outside  the  home  domain.*^ 

2.  Irish  is  the  language  of  both  parents  but  they  speak  English  to 
children,  frequently  Irish  between  themselves  and  with  parents, 
relatives  and  friends.     Grandparents  of  children  and  immediate 
relatives  Irish  speaking.     Competence  in  Irish  dependent  on 
latter.     Reinforcement  of  Irish  may  come  later  from  these  and 
from  other  agencies  outside  the  home  domain. 

3.  Irish  is  the  language  of  one  parent,  English  of  the  other. 
Grandparents  and  immediate  relatives  Irish-speaking,  English 
dominant  (except  among  highly  motivated  parents  in  some  instances) 
but  code  switching  common,  in  extended  family  situation. 
Reinforcement  of  Irish  comes  from  outside  the  home  domain. 

4.  Both  parents  English-speaking.  Reinforcement  of  Irish  comes  from 
outside  the  home  domain.     Bilingualism  achieved  slightly  later 
in  this  group  than  in  any  other. 

Since  the  children  in  groups  2,  3  and  U  speak  English  for  the  most  part  between 
themselves,  and  since  there  is  an  on-going  shift  from  group  1  to  group  2,  it 
would  appear  that  the  community  is  on  its  way  to  monolingualism  in  English  unless 
the  trend  changes  in  the  very  near  future.     However,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
we  are  still  at  the  bilingual  stage  and  this  fact  must  play  a  large  part  in  any 
study  into  language  acquisition  in  Irish, 

Earlier  studies  into  bilingualism  tended  to  be  primarily  interested  in 
interference  or  language  contact,  and  concentrated  on  how  bilinguals  mixed 
their  languages.^    Interference  has  been  shown  to  be  a  potent  : orce  in  language 
change  and  when  it  is  combined  with  child  language,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
majority  of  my  informants,  we  encounter  a  most  fruitful  and  stimulating  area 
of  linguistic  research.     Let  us  look  briefly  at  one  fairly  extreme  example: 

MAIRE 

Maire ,  who  is  a  non-native  of  the  parish,  is  three  and  a  half  years  old. 
She  is  already  a  relatively  fluent  speaker  of  English  which  she  has  been 
exposed  to  both  at  home  and  at  a  day-school  in  Galway.    She  has  also  been 
exposed  to  a  limited  but  consistent  amount  of  Irish  since  birth  from  one  of  the 
parents  as  have  her  brothers  and  sisters,     ThiO  latter  speak  English  between 
themselves  although  they  have  a  good  grasp  of  Irish  also.     The  extent  of  Maire 's 


I  take  it  that  all  these  rough  groupings  will  have  subdivisions.     For  example, 
I  include  in  Group  1  households  in  which  parents  speak  Irish  for  the  most 
part  among  themselves  and  to  their  children  irrespective  of  whether  the  two 
parents  are  native  Irish  speakers.     Thus  I  would  include  Mairtin  in  this 
group.     This  is,  of  course,  an  arbitrary  decision;  a  new  grouping  could  also 
be  created  to  cover  such  subjects. 

See  6  Murchu,  op.cit. ,  p.l3ff. 
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exposure  has  not  been  sufficient  for  her  to  acquire  the  basic  syntactic 
structures  of  Irish.     She  mostly,  but  not  always,  imposes  Irish  lexical  items 
on  to  a  basic  English  word  order.     She  does  however >  have  a  certain  number  of 
pivot  words  in  Irish  which  she  combines  with  either  Irish  or  English  words. 
Her  main  pivot  words  are  leatsa  and  nrise.     Leatsa  is  used  as  (a)  subject 
personal  pronoun:  e.g.     leatsa  d&na  "you  are  bold";  (b)  object  personal 
pronoun:  e.g.  mise  mhaith  leatsa  "I  want  you",  and  (c)  possessive  pronoun: 
e.g.  nil  sin  leatsa  "That's  not  yours".     She  is  more  likely  to  place  the 
substantive  verb  in  initial  position  if  it  is  negative  as  in  (c)  which  is 
codeswitched  with  English  wording  not  that  yours  and  that  not  yours  and  this 
can  be  compared  with  utterances  like  ni  mhaith        leat  "I  don*t  like  you", 
not  that  yours  is  a  direct  translation  as  it  seems  from  her  Irish  nil  sin  leatsa 
and  we  have  comparable  substrate  Irish  syntax  in  examples  such  as  what  for  it? 
"Ceard  le  haghaidhe?".  Interrogatives  are  mostly  English  —  where^  who's^  and 
what'(s)  although  what'(s)  is  constantly  switched  with  Irish  cea:rd:  e.g, 
ceard  e  sin? ^  whats  e  seo  (sin)?    I  have  also  noted  the  following  examples  from 
her  corpus:  who's  e  sin  school?;  where  is  leatsal ,  and  where  leatsa  anoisl 
The  foll->wing  examples  with  mise  as  pivot  have  been  recorded:  mise  have  pockets; 
mise  can't  walk;  mise  mhaith  le  page.     Much  more  could  be  said  about  Maire's 
speech  out  the  following  example  showing  the  logicality  of  her  system  will  have 
to  suffice  for  the  present:    mise  mhaith  le  talk  with  leatsa  off a in. 

V/e  shall  proceed  now  to  our  next  chapter  in  which  something  will  be  said 
about  language  acquisition  in  general  and  in  which  two  case  studies  will  be 
discussed. 


II 

The  onset  of  language  occurs  at  about  the  same  time  in  every  healthy  child, 
beginning  at  approximately  eighteen  months  when  he  starts  to  join  two  words 
together.     Before  this,  however,  he  has  already  gone  through  a  number  of  stages, 
which  usually  overlap,  cooing,  babbling,  and  use  of  single  words  from  about 
the  twelfth  month  on  in  some  instances.     In  the  neonatal  period,  the  sounds 
produced  by  the  child  are  as  a  result  of  changes  in  his  physiological  and 
anatomical  structure,  and  particularly  of  the  mechanisms  of  respiration  and 
phonation.     During  these  first  months,  cries,  coos  and  chuckles  are  the  order 
of  the  day.     As  he  matures,  his  physiological  structure  also  changes  and  this 
enables  him  to  increase  his  sound  repertory.  Babbling  with  consonantal  sounds 
begins  usually  in  the  sixth  month.     It  starts  with  single  syllable  utterances 
but  quickly  moves  to  a  stage  characterized  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  syllable 
until  finally  long  sequences  of   v.  -ngs.are  produced,  with  varying  intonational 
patterns.     It  overlaps  with  the  oin,  wcx' stage  in  most  instances  and  may  indeed 
continue  a  little  longer.     The  babbling  period  usually  ends,  however,  by  the 


Maire  never  uses  leatsa  in  the  meaning  'with'  although  she  clearly  knows 
that  it  can  be  equated  with  that  English  preposition;  nor  does  she  use  it 
with  certain  verbs  that  normally  require  it.     For  example,  her  talk  with 
leatsa  underlines  this  point  nicely  as  she  has  in  this  case  imposed  an 
English  wording  on  an  underlying  Irish  structure:  caint/lahhairt  le. 
She  has  already  overgeneralized  most- generously  but  if  she  allowed  herself 
such  structures  as  mise  mhaith  le  lahhairt  le  leatsa  she  would  soon  generalize 
her  vocabulary  out  of  existence. 
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time  the  child  is  eighteen  months  old.     Although  there  appears  -co  be  son^e  doubt 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  babbling  period  for  the  learning  of  a  language *s 
sound  system,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  using 
phonatory  and  articulating  organs  —  and  is  also  producing  certain  sounds  — 
which  he  will  later  use  in  the  production  of  the  sounds  of  his  native  language 
or  languages . 

Acquisition  and  Development  of  Phonological  Syst3ms 

Lewis  (1936)  and  Kaplan  (1959)  have  claimed  that  the  child  begins  to 
differentiate  between  intonation  patterns  by  the  eighth  month  and  that  he  is  also 
able  to  imitate  his  parents' patterns  around  about  the  same  time.     The  association 
of  these  patterns  with  specific  situations  can  be  said  to  lead  to  the  use  of 
words  as  responses  to  parental  or  adult  speech.     It  appears  to  have  been  gener- 
ally accepted  and  corroborated  then  that  the  child  has  certain  prosodic  features 
of  language  before  he  develops  his  phonological  system  proper.     His  imitation 
of  the  sounds  of  adults,  especially  of  the  mother,  leads  eventually  to  single- 
word  utterances,  although  it  should  be  added  here  that  the  first  word  may  not 
be  a  direct  imitation  but  may  be  due  to  the  child's  juggling  with  certain  sound 
patterns  until  he  arrives  at  one  that  has  some  semantic  content  for  him. 
Imitation,  however,  clearly  plays  a  major  role  in  the  acquisition  of  the  sound 
system  of  a  language,  and  while  one  might  not  agree    entirely  with  Fry^s  (1966) 
account  of  what  is  involved  in  acquiring  a  new  v/ord,  he  cannoi:  be  far  off  the 
mark : 

First  5  the  baby  hears  a  group  of  sounds  associated  with  a 
given  situation;  second,  he  learns  to  recognize  the  sounds; 
third,  he  makes  his  own  attempt  at  reproducing  the  word,  at 
first  without  associating  it  with  the  situation;  fourth,  he 
says  the  word  in  the  situation  in  order  to  call  forth  a 
response;  fifth,  he  changes  his  own  utterance  to  make  it 
match  the  pattei^n  he  has  heard  in  order  to  obtain  more 
certain  and  more  satisfactory  responses;  sixth,  he  continues 
the  modification  process  until  the  word  gains  the  desired 
response  from  all  listeners  in  all  appropriate  situations. 

The  phonological  system  of  a  language  is  acquired  by  degrees  and  is  usually 
complete  by  the  age  of  six  or  seven.     In  the  earJiest  utterances,  only  two  or 
three  phonemes  are  involved.     The  ordei-*  In  v;hich  the  phonemes  are  added  depends 
on  their  relative  articulatory  difficuj  .v  and  on  their  informational  loading. 
The  latter  point  is  important,  because    n  order  to  decode  the  sounds  the  child 
must  do  more  than  simply  imitate;  he  must  learn  v;hich  sounds  signal  a  difference 
in  meaning.     Inductive  intellectual  reasoning  and  imitation  are  prerequisites 
then  to  the  acquisition  of  the  phonological  system  of  any  human  language. "^^ 


It  should  be  clear  here  that  the  imitation  and  reinforcement  thesis  concern- 
ing the  acquisition  of  phonology  is  not  the  one  being  advanced  in  this 
paper,  although  it  could  be  argued  that  Fry's  account  appears  to  accept 
that  hypothesis.     However,  Fry  has  other  things  to  say  about  the  question 
and  no-one  would  seriously  dispute  the  view  anyway  that  imitation  is  an 
important  strategy  in  the  acquisition  process.     There  is  a  strongly  held 
view  that  phonology  is  acquired  accordinp,  to  the  systematic  application  of 
phonolt^gical  rules.     This  is  no  doubt  true  hue  the  question  arises  as  to  when 
the  child  actually  begins  to  form  such  rules.     Does  imitation  precede  the 
differentiation  between5say,  distinctive  feature  bundles  and  redundant 
featui^os?    See  Jakobson  (19m)  on  the  distinctive  feature  theory  hypothesis. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  our  first  informant  in  this  chapter.     We  will  be 
concerned  with  a  number  of  things  in  this  discussion  but  particularly  with 
how  her  phoneme  inventory  tallies  with  that  of  other  children,  whose 
acquisition  and  development  of  phonology  has  been  studied  in  monolingual 
communities.     It  is  held,  for  example,  that  the  child  will  probably  have 
eight  to  ten  vowels  in  his  vowel  system,  including  one  or  two  diphthongs,  by 
the  age  of  eighteen  months.     How  about  Meadhbh? 


Meadhbh,  who  was  eighteen  months  old  when  the  following  data  was  collected, 
is  a  native  of  the  parish  of  An  Cnoc.     Both  her  parents  are  native  Irish 
speakers,  one  born  and  reared  in  our  parish,  the  other  from  an  Irish  speaking 
parish  to  the  west.     Close  relatives  live  nearby  and  one  grandparent  lives  in 
with  the  family.     The  child  has  a  number  of  brothers,  all  older  and  of  school 
going  age,     Irish  is  the  language  of  the  home  domain  but  all  the  family  are 
bilingual.     Meadhbh  fits  nicely  into  group  I  of  our  classification  outlined 
above.     If  might  be  added  here  that  there  is  a  television  in  the  house  which 
gets  a  number  of  contact  hours  per  day. 

The  data  below  is  based  on  personal  contact,  on  information  supplied  by  the 
mother,  and  on  tape  recordings  made  by  the  mother  and  father  with  the  child  at 
my  request.     Monologues  have  not  been  recorded.     Four  extracts  from  her  corpus 
have  been  chosen  and  we  will  deal  with  each  of  these  in  turn. 


In  this  first  extract  three  vowel  phonemes  occur,  /a/,  /i/,  and  /o/\ 
some  short,  others  long,  one  diphthong  /ai/  (with  long  /a/),  and  two  consonants 
/b/,  and  /d/.     Note  that  the  mother  is  going  through  the  English  alphabet  /a:/, 
/hi:/,  /si:/  etc.  and  that  the  /d/  is  of  the  English  variety.    The  dialogue, 
if  we  can  so  call  it,  —  and  I  think  we  can,  —  had  already  begun  when  the  tape 
was  switched  on.     Meadhbh's  initial  /a:/,  /bi:/,  /a:/  shows  that  she  has  success- 
fully imitated  the  opening  cues.     Despite  the  following  cues  of  the  mother, 
however,  she  practises  (?)  certain  sounds  of  her  o'^,  namely  /a:/  and  /o/,  before 
taking  the  /di:/  cue  in  hand  with  intensity  and  effort,  the  /d/  being  heavily 
loaded:   (In  the  following  Meadhbh  is  abbreviated  M  and  0  stands  for  mother). 


ffiADHBH 


Extract  1 


M:     /a:/,  /bi:/,  /a:/ 


0:  /bi:/ 


M:  /a:/ 


0:  /bi:/ 


M:  /a:/ 


0:  /si:/ 


M:     /a:i/,  /a:i/ 


0:  /si:/ 


M 


/o/ 


0:     /di:/,  /abir  'di:/ 


H:  [d^iih] 


0: 


/i:/ 


M:  /o/ 
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Extract  2 


In  this  extract  a  new  vowel,  /e:/,  is  added  and  it  is  combined  directly 
hich  was  the  first  orrm-rence  of  a  word  in  this  par^-'  ^ 

g  short  and  long  varieties 
and  /o:/,  and  these  she  us€ 

-  —  ,  ^w..^..^  /  i^/ .     Of  particular  interest  is  her 

to  be  noted  that  she  has  clearly  taken  the  initiative 

riiPR    for>    /-i  •  /   =iT>A    //-^ .  /  *.^  !_         1  _ 


vowc_,  y-.y  ,  -.w.  «v^v^^^  Qiiu  XL  X is  comDxneQ  Qirectlv 
™  i^^'^Vy ."^^""^  first  occurrence  of  a  word  in  this  particular 

recording.    The  child  appears  to  be  practising  short  and  long  varieties  of 
certain  vowels  here,  notably  /i/,  /i:/,  /o/,  and  /o:/,  and  these  she  uses  in 
various  combinations  with  the  consonant  /b/.     Of  n;,v.i-,- =v,  ,-^^„v,„„^  v-„ 
word  (?)  /o;bih/.     It  is  '     '  .  . 


it 

is  not  a  direct 

imitation: 

0: 

/d  'as/ 

M: 

/o:/ 

0: 

/d  'as/ 

M: 

/o/,  /bih/,  /bi:/ 

0: 

/i:/ 

M: 

/o:bih/ 

0: 

/o:/ 

M: 

/bi:/ 

0: 

/bi:/ 

M: 

/a:/,  /bih/ 

0: 

/a:/,  /bi:/ 

M: 

/be:bi:/ 

0: 

/be:bi :/ 

M: 

/o:/ 

0: 

/o:/,  /be:bi:/ 

H: 

/be:bi:/ 

0: 

/be:bi:/ 

Extract  3 


This  extract  has  been  chosen  for  the  following  reasons:     the  use  of 
Lnglish  /d/  m  the  words  /deirdrs/  and  /do:di:/  (pet  name  for  Deirdre):  the 
introduction  of  the  new  phoneme  /r/  which,  if  my  ear  doesn't  deceive  me,  is 
ot  the  re-croflex  variety  in  its  second  occurrence  in  the  word  /de:rdrs/-  and 
the  imitation  of  the  word  /bo:/  which  occurs  ten  times  in  sucbession: 


0: 

/taig  V 

M: 

/de : rdra/ 

0: 

/do:di:/ 

M: 

/do:di:/ 

0: 

/dadi:/ 

M: 

/baba/ 

0: 

/baba/,  /kQ:wil'  baba/ 

M: 

/be:bi:/ 

Ca  hhfuil  baba? 

0: 

/be:bi:/,/tQ:  baba  aNJin  V 

M: 

/be:bi:/ 

Ta  baba  ansin. 

0: 

ybe:bi:/.  /a:  bo:/ 

M: 

/bi:h/ 

There  is  a  pause  between 
/a:/  and  /bo:/  also). 

0:  /bo:/  H 

0:  /bo:/  m 

0:  /bo:/,  /;in  '  bo:/  M 

0:  /bo:/  M 


/bo:/ 

/bo:/,  /bo:/ 

/bo:/ 

/bo:/ 


/.... 
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Extract  A 

In  the  following  extract  the  vowel  /u:/  and  the  consonants  /J/  (which 
appears  to  be  acquired  before  /s/),  and  /n/  are  added  to  the  phoneme  inventory. 
Note  also  here  the  use  of  the  negative  verbal  response  /no:/: 


0:     /du:n  suas/ 

0:     /du:n  suas/ 

0:    /no  /  (with  rising 
intonation) ; 
/du : n  suas/ 


M:  /Ju:  Ju:/ 
M:  /no:/ 

M:  /no:/ 


REMARKS 

In  all  the  recorded  material  from  Meadhbh,  I  have  counted  some  seven  vowel 
phonemes  including  the  central  /3/  vowel,  one  diphthong,  and  at  least  ten 
consonants.     Her  vowels  are  /i/  /e/  /a/  /o/  /o/  /u/  /3/;  the  diphthong  is  /ai/; 
and  the  consonants  include  /b/  /d/  /d V  /dj/  /p/  /m/  /f/  /r/  /n/  /J/  (and 
possibly  /t/  and  /g/  if  her  mother  is  right  in  saying  that  she  can  pronounce 
Tadhg ) .     One  should  also  include  /h/  and  the  semi-vowel  /w/  in  the  reckoning.^ 
She  has  also  learned  something  about  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  distribution 
of  phoneme  sequences.     For  example,  she  used  the  sequence  /pw-/  on  a  couple  of 
occasions,  but  was  corrected  each  time  with  the  effect  that >she  discontinued 
using  it. 

Meadhbh^s  lexicon  includes  the  words  Mammy,  Daddy,  Dody,  Diddy,  baby,  hoba, 
George,  wuffi  and  no  to  name  but  a  few.     She  can  imitate  the  phrases  shut  up, 
dun  suas,  oiahe  mhaith,  and    suigh  sios ,  and  has  probably  in  the  region  of 
twenty  to  thirty  words  all  told. 

What  emerges  from  this  cursory  look  at  Meadhbh's  speech  is  that  she  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  process  of  acquiring  the  basic  units  of  the  phonological 
systems  of  both  Irish  and  English.     This  is  apparent  from  her  actual  corpus 
of  sounds,  from  the  method  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  from 
the  fact  that  her  lexicon  is  fairly  equally  divided  between  the  two  languages. 
If  she  possesses  a  grammar  at  this  stage,  then  it  is  a  holophrastic  one  in  the 
sense  of  Piaget,  that  is  to  say,  words  are  taken  to  function  as  predications 
in  that  they  assert  or  affirm  something.     It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to 
take  into  account  the  context  in  which  her  words  are  spoken  as  in  Bloom  (1970), 
if  this  were  an  in-depth  study  of  Meadhbh's  cognitive  and  linguistic  ability. 
This  is  something,  however,  which  has  been  left  aside  in  the  present  paper  since 
the  aim  has  been  to  focus  attention  on  the  acquisition  of  phonology  in  the 
first  instance. It  may  be  finally  added  here  that  while  one  can  hardly  speak 


■^■^  As  the  extracts  in  the  present  paper  show,  Meadhnh's  single  word  utterances 
convey  more  than  simple  labelling.     Her  response  to  the  command  dicn  suas  is 
conclusive  witness  to  the  fact  that  when  she  says  no! ,  she  means,  no^,  nz_ 
dhdnfaidh  me  suas  (no,  I  will  not  shut  up),  or  something  of  the  sort. 
Moreover,  her  affirmations  and  retorts  in  Extract  3,  for  example,  are  more 
involved  than  might  appear  at  first  sight.     See  Cromer  (197H),  p.  20^ff., 
for  discussion  of  this  topic. 
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of  bilingualism  in  the  normal  sense,  in  Meadhbh^s  case  at  this  point  of  time, 
I  should  think  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  the  phoneme  inventory  which  she 
is  now  acquiring  will  stand  her  in  good  stead  in  becoming  a  competent 
bilingual  later  on.-^^ 


EARLY  GRAM>tATICAL  STRUCTURE 

A  number  of  recent  detailed  longitudinal  studies  of  the  early  grammatical 
structure  of  children's  language  have  been  made  and  researchers  have  attempted 
to  v/rite  grairjnars,  which  would  generate  the  possible  utterances  of  the  child, 
at  different  stages  of  development.     There  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
similarity  in  the  records  at  the  two-v/ord  utterance  stage  and  two  proposals 
were  made  to  account  for  these.     Brown  (Brown  and  Eraser,  1963;  Brown  and 
Bellugi,  195U)  used  the  term  telegraphic  to  characterize  two-word  stage  speech, 
while  Braine  (1963)  and  Miller  and  Ervin  (196U)  constructed  what  they  termed 
pivot  grarrmars.   VJith  respect  to  telegraphic  speech  Brown  based  his  proposal  on 
the  analogy  with  adult  language  in  telegrams,  that  is  to  say,  only  essential 
information  necessary  for  decoding  the  message  is  given.     He  divided  his 
grammatical  categories  into  tv/o  classes,  namely  contentives  (nouns,  verbs,  and 
adjectives)  and  functors  (inflections,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  auxiliaries); 
the  former  contains  many  members  while  function  words  are  few  and  are  frequently 
omitted.     The  pivot  grajmars  are  likewise  divided  into  two  classes  of  words: 
pivots  (P)  and  an  open  class  (0).     Pivot  words  have  high  frequency  (like 
contentives),  have  a  fixed  position,  do  not  occur  in  isolation,  and  do  not  occur 
in  combination  with  each  other.     Open  words,  on  the  other  hand,  can  occur  in 
any  position,  in  isolation,  in  combination  with  any  pivot  or  with  each  other. 

The  recent  studies  of  Bloom  (1970),  Bowerman  (1973),  and  Brown  (1973)  do 
not  bear  out  the  claims  of  pivot  grammar  in  particular.     It  has  been  shown  that 
pivot  words  do  occur  both  in  combination  and  in  isolation;  that  more  than  two- 
word  classes  occur  at  this  early  stage;  and  that  children  use  the  dominant  word 
orders  of  their  languages  to  express  semantic  functions.     It  is  not  my  intention 
to  dwell  on  this  crucial  tv;o-word  stage  in  this  paper  but  researchers  into  the 
topic  in  Irish  should  bear  in  mind  the  very  strong  possibility  that  the 
acquisition  of  syntactic  structures  —  of  language,  if  you  will  —  is  dependent 
on  the  prior  acquisition  of  certain  cognitive  abilities.     In  other  words, 
semantics  takes  precedence  over  syntax. -'■^ 

We  proceed  nov;  to  our  next  informant  from  the  parish  of  /[n  Cnoc. 


1  am  overgeneralizing  here  to  a  certain  degree  in  tv;o  respects.     Firstly,  by 
taking  it  that  the  corpus  provides  sufficient  evidence  for  assuming  that 
Meadhbh  has  acquired  approximately  the  same  number  of  vowels  as  have  other 
children  who  have  been  studied  in  differing  language  communities.     It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  she  has  more  than  seven  vov;els  but  that  tney  have  not 
turned  up  in  our  samples.     (Back  /£/,  however,  is  notable  by  its  absence). 
In  the  second  place,  the  general  hypothesis  forwarded  here  that  the  bilingual 
procesG  begins  * i  the  very  initial  stages  of  phonological  acquisition  is 
based  speci^"'     .Ly  on  an  analysis  of  Meadhbh^ s  speech  although  it  can  be 
taken  wit  ho      .-urther  ado  that  the  same  would  be  true  for  children  brought 
up  in  homes  in  which  code-switching  takes  place.     Group  1  type  children  are, 
at  any  rate,  the  most  interesting  in  this  lespect  and  the  hypothesis  should 
ije  easily  testable  on  then. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  language  does  not  have  its  own  dynamic.     On  the 
contrary,  certain  linguistic  capabilities  are  essential  in  order  to  be  able 
to  express  meanings  that  have  already  been  acquired.     Sec  Cromer  (op.cit . ) , 
p.   2U3ff.  on  this. 


/.... 
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Our  discussion  of  Mairtin*s  speech  is  based  on  data  collected  when  he 
was  33  months  old,  that  is,  some  fifteen  months  older  than  Meadhbh.  Mairtln's 
father  is  a  native  of  the  parish  of  An  Cnoc;  his  mother  is  a  non-native  of  the 
area  who  has  learned  Irish  as  her  second  language.    Grandparents  and  close 
relatives  of  the  father  live  close  at  hand  and  the  boy  spends  a  fair  portion  of 
his  time  with  them.     He  also  fits  into  our  category  3  (see  footnote  1).  His 
linguistic  development  has  been  rapid  with  Irish  dominating  in  the  home  domain 
despite  a  certain  amount  of  code-switching  with  English  also.    He  was  already 
producing  five  to  six  word  utterances  when  my  recordings  were  made.    There  is 
apparently  no  question  of  a  pivot  type  grammar  being  involved  here  since  we 
are  clearly  dealing  with  the  grammatical  categories  of  adult  grammar  for  the 
most  part.    However,  he  still  does  on  occasions  use  two-word  utterances  to 
express  his  views  on  various  situations ,  and  it  is  usually  fairly  clear  from  the 
context  what  he  has  in  mind.     For  example,  on  one  or  two  occasions  while  himself 
and  mother  were  involved  in  conversation  (commenting  on  pictures  in  a  book), 
father  entered  and  attempted  to  take  over  the  role  of  interlocutor.-    The  child 
was  having  none  of  it  and  informed  father  quite  curtly  s-in  Mamai  (lit.  that 
Mammy)  which  could  be  expanded  as  deanann  Mamai  (e)  sin    (Mammy  does  that)  or 
perhaps  as  that  book  and  what  it  involves  has  to  do  with  Mammy  /  is  Mammy *s. 
Again,  when  he  wanted  Mammy  to  speak  to  him  on  another  occasion  he  simply  said 
Mamai  arts     (lit.  Mammy  again)  but  expanded  this  a  couple  of  seconds  later 
himself  as  Beidh  Mamai  or  ais  arts  (lit.  Mammy  will  be  back  again)  which  could 
convey  the  meaning  I  want  Mammy  to  come  back  again  or  Mammy  must  come  back  again 
or  Let  us  have  Mammy  back  again? 

Closely  allied  to  this  fairly  sparse  use  of  sentence  words  is  his  handling 
of  function  words,  the  article  and  prepositions  in  particular.    He  frequently 
omits  both  although  it  appears  that  he  has  a  rule  which  allows  him  to  either 
use  or  leave  out  the  article  as  he  wills,  e.g.  cail  muc?  (where  is  the  pig?)» 
cail  cata  dearg?  (where  is  the  red  cat?);  sin  an  bada  mor  (that  is  the  big  boat), 
sin  an  fear  mor  milteach  dona  (that  is  the  great  big  bold  man).    Although  he 
understands  a  number  of  other  prepositions  he  uses  only  two  consistently, 
i  *in*  and  or  *on* .     The  former  is  always  combined  with  the  article  usually  in 
the  phonological  shapes  of  sa  (sa  siopa)  and  isa  (isa  mbad) ^ these  being  also 
used  for  the  indefinite  form  i(n)  and  sometimes  for  ar  also.-^^    The  following 
show  his  omission  of  certain  prepositions: 

(i)    ta  me  dul  Mamo  anois        (I*m  going  to  Mamo  now); 

(ii)    Nil  me  dul  toilet  (I*m  not  going  to  the  toilet); 

(iii)   '  ta  siad  sin  ait  incint    (They  are  somewhere/sentence 

repeated  by  mother  as: 
ta  siad  sin  in  ait  eicint)  * 


One  instance  each  of  san  and  insan  have  been  recorded,  both  before  vowel 
sounds  and  both  in  non-imitative  contexts:  Ta  siad  san  abhainn/Crann  insan 
fharraigc.     Note  that  in  Brown ^s  data  only  in  and  on  were  used  sufficiently 
frequently  in  English  at  the  early  stages  to  be  analysable. 
See  Cromer  (op.cit . ) ,  p.  211ff.  for  discussion. 
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Mairtin  also  has  a  rule  which  allows  him  to  omit  the  substantive  verb  in 
the  present  tense.  For  example »  consider  the  following  excerpt  from  a  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  his  mother  concerning  a  giant  in  the  picture  book: 
(M:  stands  for  Mairtin,  0:  for  mother): 


0: 

Cen  t-ainm  ata  air? 

M: 

*>e  dana. 

0: 

Sea,  sin  an  fear  dana. 

M: 

Sea. 

0: 

Cen  t-ainm  ata  air? 

H: 

Se  mor. 

0: 

Ta  se  mor.     Cen  t-ainm 
ata  ar  an  bhfear  mor  dana? 

M: 

Ta  se  dana. 

0: 

Ta;  fathach,  nach  ea? 

M: 

Sea. 

A  number  of  further  instances  of  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  recordings 
and  I  think  that  we  can  cover  his  uses  of  the  substantive  verb  and  the  article 
by  assuming  that  he  has  a  rule  such  as  the  following  in  his  grammar: 

15 


S   >      (V  sub.)     +  (Art)  NP  +  Adj. /Prep.  Phrase 

At  the  earliest  stage  verbs  are  not  marked  for  tense  —  durative  present, 
future,  past  —  although  the  situational  context  has  led  researchers  to  believe 
that  such  meanings  are  indeed  present  or  intended  in  children's  two-word  utter- 
ances.    As  regards  Mairtin,  he  often  marks  present  temporary  duration  by  using 
the  verbal  noun,  sometimes  preceded  by  aa,  sometimes  not:  Ceard  ta  se  dhiana? 
(deanamh) ;   ta  mf-*  ag  diana  rud  eile;  ta  'se  a  splashail  etc.       Intent  ionality  or 
imminence  is  usually  expressed  by  g  *iarra  (ag  iarraidh)  or  dut.     He  has  in 
addition  mastered  the  future  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts: 

0:  Bhfuil  tu  a  dhul  sios  go  dti  Mamo  curaircaeh? 

n:  Beidh  me. 

0:  Ce  eile  bheas  ann? 

M:  Ta  me  dhul  Mamo  anozs. 

Compare  the  above  with  this  piece;  (father  (F)  talking  to  Mairtln): 

Nl:  Sin  Mamai  aris. 

F:  6,  ar  ball,  beidh  Mamai  ai^^:>  againn,  sea. 

M:  Sea. 

F:  Hairtin 

M:  Beidh  Mairtin  air  amarach. 

I  have  no  instance  of  the  past  tense  being  marked  but  this  could  be  due 
to  a  lack  of  material.     Moreover,  he  has  not  mastered  the  future  tense  suffixes 
and  endings  of  other  verbs  as  yet  although  he  recognizes  them  when  addressed. 


15 


If  e/.pandod  in  full  this  rewriting  rule  (for  such  rules,  see  Chomsky,  1965) 
v/ould  ^.cnorcJto  r;tructuro3  Guch  as  (i)  .Ta  an  f?ar  i^Sr  dcpia  and  (ii)  Ta  an 
cvann         fhavrai-jc.  The  c:-:pansion  ART  +  NP  +  Adj. /Prep.  Phrase  has  not  been 
recorded  in  Mdirtm's  corpus  (that  is,  a  r.trurture  like  '-an  crayin  aayz 
yharvai<j^'.)  and  there  may  be-  ::on.e  constraint  at  work  here.     NP  (-ART)  +  Adj./ 
Prep.  Phrase  ir>,  of  course,  common,  e.g.  crayin  sar  fharraige/se  dana  etc. 
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He  differentiates  at  all  times  between  the  substantive  verb  and  the  copula » 
no  ax\d  ntl occurring  in  free  variation  as  negative  of  the  former.     It  is  worth 
noting  also  that  sea  and  ni  hea  are  used  as  responses  not  merely  to  copula 
type  questions  but  also  to  other  verbs.     Perhaps  this  potent  use  of  the  forms 
in  child  language  has  something  to  do  with  their  development  into  yes/no 
equivalents.^^ 

Mairtin  is  presently  at  the  stage  of  acquiring  the  construction  Ta  X  ag  7. 
In  the  earlier  recordings  he  clearly  had  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
construction  as  witness  the  following: 


And  later: 


0:  Bhfuil  cat  ag  Mairtin? 
0:  Bhfuil  cat  ag  Mairtin? 
0:  Bhfuil? 

0:  An  bhfuil  cat  dearg  ag  Mamo? 
0:  Nil. 

Compare  with  this  still  later  extract: 

0:     Is  cad  e  sin. 

0:     Teddy.     Ca  bhfuil  Teddy? 

0:     Sea,  ca  bhfuil  se? 
Cad  e  an  rud  sin? 

0:     Ta,  ta  an  rud  sin  ag  Aoife 
allright.    Cad  e? 

0:    Ta  an  rud  sin  ag  Aoife 
allright.    Cad  e? 

Sin  dHlbblery  nach  ea? 

Ta  dribbler  ag  Aoife. 


Eh  I 

Ehl  Ahl 
0!  Ahl  Ta. 


0: 
0: 


M:  Ta. 

M:  Teddy. 

M:  Sin  e. 

M:  Td  se  Aoife. 

M:  Sin  e  —  ag  Aoife. 

M:  Ta. 

M:  Sea,  dx^bbler  —  Aoife. 


To  go  into  a  lengthy  discussion  here  about  the  construction  Td  X  ag  Y  on  the 
one  hand,  and  is  le  X  1  on  the  other  would  take  us  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper.     In  any  event,  Mairtin  does  not  as  yet  according  to  any  data 
have  the  structure  is  le  X  Y.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  he  can  express  the  concept  by  using  other  structures,  for  example,  by 
combining  two  noun  phrases  as  in  cat  Mamo  (Mamo^s  cat). 

It  would  seem  that  transformations  occur  at  a  fairly  late  stage  in  child 
speech  and  this  rather  superficial  study  of  one  child *s  speech  in  Irish  appears 
to  bear  this  out.     The  question    demands  a  much  more  detailed  analysis  than  can 
be  allotted  to  it  here.  The  present  paper  will  suffice  with  just  one  clear 
example  from  Mairtin's  speech.     It  turned  up  in  a  copula  classif icatory  structure 
and  was  creative  an-i  non-imitative  in  the  context,  which  goes  to  show  that 
Mairtin  had  incorporated  it  as  a  rule  of  his  grammar: 


16 


See  Micheal  Q  Siadhail  (1973)  on  this  topic. 
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0:  Agus  cad  e  sin? 

M :  Muc . 

0:  Ayl 

M:  Sin  muc  a  cola  (=  Sin  muc  ina  codladh) 

0:  Is  cen  t-ainm  ata  air  sin? 

M:  Muc  a  cola  e  sin. 

This  is  as  a  good  a  point  as  any  for  us  to  close  this  survey  of  Mairtin^s 
syntactic  development  as  the  acquisition  of  this  particularly  productive 
transformation  in  Irish  —  in  conjunction  with  what  has  already  been  said  about 
his  speech  patterns  —  demonstrates  that  he  is  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  a 
fluent  and  competent  speaker  of  the  Irish  language.     Like  transformations, 
morphophonemics  are  also  acquired  quite  late  but  this  final  excerpt  from  a 
conversation  between  father  and  son  serves  to  remind  us  that  syntax  and 
phonology  should  not  be  divorced  from  one  another: 

F:  Cail  Beairtle? 

M:  Ta  se  thios  sa  teach. 

F:  Cen  teach? 

M^:  sa  teach. 

F:  Is  ca  bhfuil  se?     Ina  shui  sios  sa  gcathaoir? 

M:  sa  cola, 

F:  65  ina  chola,  Cen  ait? 

M:  sa  eathaoir. 

F:  sa  2£athaoir  no  sa  leabhar? 

M^:  no  . .  .  sa  ffgathaoir . 

F:  Ta  se  ina  chola  or  a(n)  qcathaoiv. 
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REMEDIAL  LINGUISTICS 


Fidelis  Mao  Ezriri 


Dublin  College  of  Speech  Therapy 


Introduction 


'^his  lecture  is  addressed  to  several  groups  of  people,  to  those  of  you 
who  are  concerned  with  the  remediation  of  speech  and  language  disorders,  to 
those   of  you  involved  in  various  types  of  first-language  teaching,  and  to 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  clinical  work  mainly  insofar  as  it  provides 
data  for  evaluating  various  theories  in  linguistics. 

Remedial  linguistics  can  be  tentatively  defined  as  a  branch  of  applied 
linguistics  which  aims  to  provide  practical  guidelines  for  assessing,  diagnosing 
and  treating  speech  and  language  disorders.     It  is  related  ^o  those  branches  of 
applied  linguistics  dealing  with  the  learning  of  first  and  second  languages  by 
normal  children  and  adults  but  differs  from  them  in  several  v/ays.     First,  it 
deals  with  a  very  specialized  form  of  first-language  learning  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  learn  their  first  language  in  the  normal  way  or  by  those  who  have  to 
reacquire  it  or  retrieve  it.     This  group  of  people  I  will  call  patients  for  the 
present,  that  is,  children  and  adults  referred  to  the  clinician.  Second, 
remedial  linguistics  focusses  on  the  individual  patient,  not  on  groups.  Third, 
it  tries  to  account  for  acquisition  and  dissolution  of  language  in  terms  of 
anatomical,  physiological  and  neurological  correlates. 

Remedial  linguistics  can  be  distinguished  from  clinical  linguistics.  The 
former  is  poised  between  the  academic  search  for  greater  insight  into  the 
nature  of  human  language  and  the  practical  alleviation  of  disorders  of  verbal 
communication.     The  latter  is  a  branch  of  theoretical  linguistics,  whose  aim  is 
to  describe  and  explain  the  nature  of  language  as  revealed  by  clinical  data. 

Although  linguists  such  as  Jakobson  (1977),  are  interested  in  the  theoret- 
ical implications  of  clinical  data,  very  few  of  them  ha/e  provided  specific 
procedures  to  help  the  speech  therapist  or  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the  clinic 
or  classroom.     Speech  pathologist^^  are  more  aware  of  the  contribution  of  Unguis 
tics  to  their  work.     One  example  is  Lee  (1974),  who  has  provided  clinicians  with 
a  very  useful  assessment  procedure  for  children's  acquisition  of  grammar  called 
"Developmental  Sentence  Scoring".    Russell,  Quigley  and  Power  (1976),  is  another 
example  of  how  useful  linguistics  can  be  in  the  description  of  the  language  of 
the  hearing-impaired.     One  group  of  linguists  who  make  a  practical  contribution 
are  Crystal,  Fletcher  and  Garman  (1975).     They  have  provided  a  linguistically 
principled  procedure  (LARSP)  for  assessing  grammatical  development  in  children, 
and  have  also  indicated  techniques  to  be  used  in  remediation. 

According  to  Corder  (1973),  there  arc  three  orders  in  the  application  of 
linguistic  theory  to  language  teaching: - 


(a) 
(b) 


description ; 
selection ; 

organisation  and  precentation  of  syllabus  and  teaching  materials 


(c) 
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Corder's  distinction  between  these  orders  of  application  is  useful  in  the 
context  of  the  t3rpe  of  language  teaching  that  occurs  in  the  clinic.     In  this 
lecture  only  the  first  two  orders  of  application  will  be  discussed.    The  third 
order,  that  dealing  with  the  syllabus  and  teaching  materials,  demands  the  close 
co-operatiorx  of  many  specialists.    Remedial  linguistics  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  psychologist  by  specifying  the  language  component  but  must  be  aware  of 
the  various  learning  and  teaching  strategies  involved  in  the  acquisition  and 
reacquisition  of  a  first  language.     Just  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  second- 
language  loarners,  .60  also  there  is  great  variation  in  the  ability  of  first- 
language  learners.     In  the  planning  of  teaching  materials,  remedial  linguists 
must  also  take  into  account  the  world  of  social  interaction.    The  patient  must 
be  able  to  talk  to  his  family,  his  peers,  and  all  the  members  of  the  speech 
community  around  about  him. 

Description 

The  first  order  of  application  of  linguistics  to  remediation  is  description. 
A  linguistic  theory  is  applied  to  the  data  uttered  by  the  patient  and  gives  a 
dei^cription  of  these  data,  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  assessment  and  remediation. 
However,  a  description  of  the  patient *s  utterances  is  not  enough  in  the  work  of 
remediation.     Two  other  kinds  of  description  are  necessary:  a  description  of 
normal  adult  language  and  a  description  of  normal  language  acquisition.     Each  of 
the  three  descriptions  must  be  relevant  in  the  clinical  situation  and  compreh- 
ensive enough  in  its  coverage  to  be  useful  to  the  clinician.     Each  of  the 
descriptions  should  consider  language  as  a  set  of  forms  used  to  convey  meanings 
in  social  interaction. 

Until  recently  linguists  were  very  much  concerned  with  the  description  of 
forms.       Descriptions  of  normal  adult  language  neglected  to  specify  the  mean- 
ings of  forms  described.     With  the  advent  of  a  greater  interest  in  semantics, 
linguists  began  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  relationships  between  f orms ^ 
and  their  meanings.     A  more  recent  trend  is  for  linguists  to  show  interest  in 
the  way  that  forms  and  their  meanings  are  used  in  the  complex  interplay  of 
participants  in  conversational  interaction. 

Normal  adult  language  description 

A  description  of  normal  adult  language  is  necessary  in  order  to  assess  the 
extent  of  the  adult  patient *s  deviation  from  normal  verbal  competence  and 
performance,  and  in  order  to  provide  a  realistic  target  for  remediation  purposes 
so  that  the  patient  becomes,  if  at  all  possible,  a  fully  fledged  member  of  the 
adult  speech  community.     Such  a  description  is  also  necessary  in  the  case  of 
clinical  children,  because  they  too  must  eventually  reach  the  same  language 
maturity. 

Ac  Crystal  (1972)  mentions,  there  are  a  number  of  descriptions  which  give 
a  fairly  straightforward  inventory  of  the  facts  about  the  sounds,  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  adult  language.     Such  descriptions,  however,  contain  a  wealth  of 
material  that  may  be  quite  irrelevant  to  the  clinician.     In  phonology,  for  example, 
detailed  descriptions  of  vowel  variation  in  regional  and  social  accents  may  not 
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be  entirely  relevant  except  to  make  the  clinician  aware  of  the  complexity  of 
normal  language  variation , 

What  is  needed  is  a  clinically  useful  description  of  adult  language  so 
arranged  as  to  reveal  patterns  of  interest  in  assessment  and  remediation,  a 
description  that  is  based  on  a  linguistic  theory  sensitive  to  clinical  data. 
One  such  example,  for  adult  grammar,  is  that  of  Crystal,  Fletcher  and  Garman 
(1976),  who  give  a  very  useful  fourteen-page  summary  of  the  main  points  of 
adult  grammar. 

Normal  language  acquisition 


A  description  of  normal  language  acquisition  is  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  norms  for  assessing  the  language-disordered  child.    Normal  children 
go  through  different  stages  in  the  acquisition  of  the  sounds,  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  their  native  language.     Language  learning  takes  time.    A  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  these  stages  for  each  of  the  major  components  of  language  is 
needed  as  well  as  an  indication  of  the  length  of  time  taken  by  the  nornial  child 
at  each  stage  on  the  route  towards  maturity.     Once  the  stages  are  explicitly 
stated,  assessment  procedures  can  pinpoint  where  exactly  the  clinical  child  has 
arrived  and  how  far  he  is  from  normal  development.     It  follows  that  remedial 
goals  can  be  much  more  precise. 

The  presumption  is,  of  course,  that  the  clinical  child  will  learn  his 
language  in  due  course  by  following  the  same  path  as  the  normal  child.  This 
may  not  be  the  case.    Hopefully,  too,  we  are  right  in  presuming  that  the  adult 
patient  can  relearn  or  retrieve  his  language  by  passing  through  stages  similar 
to  those  taken  by  normal  children.     This  may  not  be  necessarily  true. 

There  is  need  for  an  increased  understanding  of  how  adults  keep  on  acquiring 
their  language  as  they  grow  older.     Such  knowledge  of  the  learning  strategies 
used  by  them  could  help  in  planning  remediation  programmes  for  clinical  adults. 

Hittler  (cf.  Berry,  1975)  has  stated  that  despite  all  the  research  on 
child  language,  there  is  little  interest  shown  by  researchers  in  the  kind  of 
inform'-^tion  required  by  the  first-language  teacher.     A  fully  comprehensive 
description  of  the  stages  of  normal  language  acquisition  does  not  yet  exist. 

An  adequate  description  of  child  language  must  show  how  the  child  acquires 
the  ability  to  use  forms  and  meanings  in  a  socially  acceptable  way  when  in 
interaction  with  children  and  adulf^.     Assessment  and  remediation  involves  all 
three  aspects  of  development:  forms,  meanings,  uses.     Bloom  and  Lahey  (Forth- 
coming), as  reviewed  by  Berko-Gleason  (1977),  take  all  three  aspects  into  account 
in  their  description  of  child  language.     It  is  of  little  use  to  the  child  to 
teach  him  the  negative  forms        no  and  not  unless  he  is  at  a  stage  in  semantic 
development  when  he  is  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  negation  and  wants  to 
express  it.     Teaching  him  the  socially  appropriate  ways  of  expressing  negation 
can  be  efficiently  done  only  when  he  has  reac>'=»d  a  certain  stage  in  the 
socialization  process. 

A  description  of  child  language  must  be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
clinician.     The  theoretical  linguist,  fascinated  by  the  intricacy  of  verb  phrase 
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Stage 

1: 

Stage 

2: 

Stage 

3: 

Stage 

4: 

Stage 

5: 

development  in  children,  may  be  carried  away  by  the  r/ore  interesting  details  in 
the  later  stages  of  such  development  and  may  neglect  the  more  clinically  relevant 
earlier  stages.     He  may  propose  five  stages  as  follows: - 

Main  verb  on  its  own,  e.g.  He  watches. 

One  auxiliary  and  main  verb,  e.g.    He  will  watch. 

Two  auxiliaries  and  main  verb,  e.g.  He  should  have  watched. 

Three  auxiliaries  and  main  verb,  e.g.  He  should  have 
been  watched. 

Four  auxiliaries  and  main  verb,  e.g.    He  should  have 
been  being  watched. 

The  clinician,  however,  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  initial  stages  of  verb^ 
phrase  development  and  needs  far  more  detail  about  these  stages  than  is  avail- 
able at  present . 

Description  of  the  patient's  idiolect 

A  description  of  the  patient's  utterances  is  required  at  regular  intervals, 
initially  for  assessment  purposes,  and  at  various  points  in  the  remediation  prog- 
ramme to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  intervention. 

Mot  only  must  the  patient's  expressive  abilities  be  studied  and  a  descrip- 
tion made  of  the  corpus  of  his  utterances,  but  his  language  comprehension  musr 
also  be  investigated  in  order  to  determine  how  much  he  understands  of  the  language 
used  in  his  environment. 

Descriptions  will  vary  from  patient  to  patient  and  will  naturally  depend 
on  the  type  of  disorder.     In  remedial  linguistics  the  patf.ent  is  not  regarded 
as  a  representative  of  a  speech  community,  as  a  typical  informant  along  tradit- 
ional lines,  who  sums  up  in  his  speech  the  patterns  present  in  the  speech  of 
other  members  of  his  speech  community.     If  each  patient  differs,  then  not  only 
must  a  description  be  made  of  his  own  idiolect,  but  at  least  part  of  the  remed- 
iation programme  must  take  his  individual  needs  into  account.     Both  descriptions 
and  remedial  guidelines,  for  the  present  at  least,  must  be  patient-specific. 

There  are  very" few  linguistically  adequate  descriptions  of  patient  idiolects 
available.     Those  that  do  exist  are  only  partial  descriptions  and  are  more 
concerned  with  the  application  of  some  linguistic  theory  to  a  corpus  of  utterances 
in  order  to  show  the  usefulness  of  such  a  theory,  than  they  are  with  the  useful- 
ness of  such  a  description  for  remedial  purposes.     Furthermore,  they  are 
generally  descriptions  of  expressive  abilities. 

According  to  Crystal,  Fletcher  and  Garman  (1975),  seven  stages  can  be 
distinguished  in  the  remediation  of  grammar 

1.  Samplings 

2.  Transcription; 

3.  Grammatical  analysis; 

4.  Structure  count; 
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5.  Pattern  evaluation; 

6.  Statement  of  remedial  goals; 

7.  Statement  of  remedial  procedures. 

These  seven  stages,  mutatis  mutandis,  can  also  be  distinguished  in  the 

implementation  of  other  procedures  such  as  the  remediation  of  phonological 

problems.  The  first  four  stages  belong  to  the  first  order  of  application, 
namely,  description. 


Sampling 


The  sample  of  both  expressive  and  receptive  abilities  must  be  respresent- 
ative  of  the  patient's  general  verbal  competence  and  performance.  It  must  also 
be  adequate  as  a  basis  for  the  type  of  ti-estment  envisaged. 

Methods  of  obtaining  speech  samples  to  assess  the  child *s  command  of  the 
sounds  of  his  language  are  critically  evaluated  by  Ingram  (1976),  who  classifies 
them  into  three  main  kinds;  naming  methods  in  which  the  child  is  asked  to  name 
objects,  pictures,  etc.,  and  finally  spontaneous  speech  samples  in  which  the 
child  is  allowed  to  talk  freely. 

The  role  of  remedial  linguistics  is  to  indicate  the  areas  of  phonology  to 
be  assessed:  the  system,  distribution  and  realization  of  phonemes,  stress, 
intonation  and  the  phenomena  of  connected  speech. 

The  child's  command  of  grammar  can  be  assessed  by  using  elicitation  tech- 
niques such  as  phrase  repetition  or  sentence  repetition,  or  by  sampling  spontan- 
eous speech  in  conversations.     According  to  Crystal,  Fletcher  and  Garman  (1976), 
a  thirty-minute  sample  of  the  child ^s  spontaneous  speech  is  quite  adequate. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  ensure  that  the  child  is  not  inhibited  by  factors 
in  the  clinical  setting  which  reduce  the  amount  of  spontaneous  speech  he  utters. 
Social  interaction  often  demands  the  abolition  of  silence  in  conversational 
encounters.     Because  of  this,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  fill  in  for  the  less 
talkative  or  silent  partner.     This  attempt  to  reduce  the  intervals  of  silence 
may  lead  to  what  has  been  called  "turn  grabbing"  on  the  part  of  the  clinician 
taking  the  sample  and  so  bias  the  results.     Written  transcripts  of  clinical 
sessions,  in  which  the  utterances  of  both  the  patient  and  the  clinician  are 
found,  may  lead  to  a  greater  awareness  of  the  tendency  we  all  have  to  speak  for 
the  ptati;ent,  when  vie  should  allow  him  more  time  to  express  himself. 

There  are  various  typos  of  conversations  even  in  the  clinic.  Conversation 
about  toys  may  bring  out  the  child's  fluency  more  than  talk  about  pictures.  The 
immediate  play-situation  may  lend  itself  to  one  type  of  conversation,  whereas 
a  discussion  of  the  child's  activities  outside  the  clinic  may  lead  to  a  different 
type  of  interaction  between  clinical  child  and  speech  therapist. 

Methods  of  obtaining  samples  of  adult  speech  vary.     Traditional  sampling 
by  remedial  personnel  has  been  criticized  by  Jakobson  (1977).  Preliminary 
medical  sampling  for  certain  types  of  adult  pa t ion ts  consisted  in  as^'ing  questions 
and  giving  directions  such  as  the  following: 
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What^s  your  name? 

Where  do  you  live? 

Say  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 

Count  from  one  to  ten, 

Name  the  following  objects. . 

Jewesbury  gives  a  recording  of  dysarthria  patients  repeating  complicated 
tongue  twisters  such  as:-* 

"Eleven  benevolent  elephants  made  a  preliminary 

investigation  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital". 

There  are  two  important  considerations  here.     One  is  that  repetition  on  demand 
happens  to  be  only  one  type  of  verbal  behaviour  and  is  not  representative  of 
the  general  verbal  behaviour  of  the  adult.     Another  point  is  that  nobody  talks 
to  a  doctor  the  same  way  he  talks  to  his  family  and  close  acquaintances.  The 
spontaneous  speech  of  the  patient,  when  at  ease  in  social  interaction  with  his 
peers  and  friends,  must  also  bo  sampled  in  order  to  have  a  more  accurate 
collection  of  utterances. 

The  type  of  disorder  will  also  dictate  the  type  of  sampling  procedure  to 
be  followed.     The  stutterer  differs  from  the  dysarthria  patient,  so  the  sampling 
procedures  should  differ  as  well.     For  the  stutterer  an  adequate  sample  could  be 
a  few  hundred  words  of  solo  speech,  a  few  hundred  v/ords  of  conversation  and  a 
few  hundred  words  of  reading. 


Transcription 

Once  a  representative  and  adequate  sample  of  the  patient *s  speech  has  been 
obtained  it  has  to  be  properly  transcribed.     A  readable  and  accurate  transcript 
is  needed  so  that  the  clinician  can  see  at  a  glance  a  visual  record  of  the 
patient's  speech  without  having  to  i^eplay  the  tape  recording.     Details  of  good 
transcriptions  are  given  by  Ingram  (1975),  and  Crystal,  Fletcher  and  Garman  (1975). 

Analysis  of  samples 

Consider  the  following  speech  samples  from  a  five-year  old  child  referred 
to  a  speech  therapist: 


shoe 

/SW 

pronounced 

as 

boat 

/hot/ 

pronounuird 

as 

[bo] 

plane  /plen/ 

pronounced 

as 

[ben] 

Kose 

/noz/ 

pronounced 

as 

[no] 

:iOO 

/zu/ 

pronounced 

as 

[du] 

coat 

/kot/ 

pronounced 

as 

[do] 
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hat       /bat/  pronounced  as  [ba?] 

room     /rum/  pronounced  as  [jum] 

A  small  speech  sample  such  as  the  above,  in  which  eight  adult  words  are  pronounced 
by  the  child >  can  be  analysed  in  various  ways.    One  type  of  analysis  is  to 
examine  the  sound  substitutions,  omissions,  distortions  and  metatheses  found 
in  the  child *s  pronunciations.     It  is  clear  in  the  above  sample  that  there  are 
many  sound  substitutions,  a  number  of  omissions  of  final  consonants  and  no 
distortions  nor  metatheses.      Another  analysis  would  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  number  of  phonemic  contrasts  signalled  by  the  child.     One  such  adult  contrast, 
the  distinction  between  shoe  and  zoo  is  not  signalled  at  all,  both  words  being 
pronounced  [du]. 

A  third  way  of  analysing  the  speech  sample  is  to  examine  the  phonological 
processes  used  by  the  child  (Ingram,  1975).    Notice  the  following:- 

1.  Consonant  cluster  reduction,  e.g.  /pi/  as  [b]. 

2.  Deletion  of  certain  final  consonants,  e.g. 
nose  as  [no];    boat  as  [bo];    coat  as  [do]. 

3.  Stopping,    e.g.  /z/  pronounced  as  [d]  in  zoo, 

4.  Fronting,    e.g.  /k/  pronounced  as  [d]  in  coat. 

In  the  case  of  the  clinical  child,  comparison  must  also  be  made  between  that 
child ^s  utterances  and  those  expected  from  a  normal  child.      Is  it  normal,  for 
instance,  for  a  five-year-old  c'nild  to  use  the  phonological  processes  of  simplif- 
ication discussed  above?    Most  children  by  age  three  have  acquired  the  ability 
to  pronounce  word-final  consonants  in  CVC  structures. 

Once  these  systematic  comparisons  have  been  made,  there  can  be  a  selection 
of  those  items    which  have  to  be  learned  by  the  patient  and  taught  by  the  clinician. 
The  patient  cannot  learn  all  the  items  immediately  nor  can  the  clinician  be 
expected  to  provide  instant  remediateion  of  all  problems ' in  one  clinical  session. 
However,  there  must  be  some  explicitly  principled  basis  for  such  a  selection. 

Several  criteria  for  selection  are  mentioned  in  the  literature  on  applied 
linguistics  and  second-language  learning  (Corder,  1973).     These  could  be  applied 
also  to  this  type  of  language  learning. 

Usefulness  to  the  learner  is  one  such  criterion.     Those  forms  should  be 
selected  which  are  most  useful  to  the  patient.     Given  the  seven  phonological 
processes  operating  in  the  five-year-ola  child speech  sample  above,  the  process 
most  useful  should  be  selected  first  for  remediation.     Stopping  is  one  type  of 
simplification,  v/hich  greatly  increases  the  number  of  homophones  used  by  children. 
Should  this  process  be  the  first  to  be  eliminated?    Or  should  one  focus  attention 
on  prevocalic  voicing,  which  is  also  a  source  of  a  large  number  of  homophones? 
The  reduction  of  many  CVC-type  syllables  to  CV-type  syllables  is  also  high  on 
the  list  of  priorities,  as  this  too  reduces  the  number  of  distinctions  between 
words . 

5.  Prevocalic  voicing,    e.g.  /k/  as  [d]  in  coat, 
5.     Glot ailing,    e.g.  /t/  as  [?]  in  hat, 

7.     Palatalling,    e.g.    /r/  as  [j]  ^'n  room, 

1  iH-  • 
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Apart  from  the  qualitative  analyses  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  need  for 
a  quantitative  analysis  as  well.    For  instance,  there  are  three  occurrences  of 
word-final  /t/  in  the  adult  words  given  above,  in  the  words  boaty  coat  and  bat. 
The  child  omitted  the  final  consonant  in  his  pronunciation  of  the  first  two  words 
but  substituted  the  glottal  stop  for  the  adult  /t/  in  his  pronunciation  of  bat 
as  [bo'?]. 

Consider  the  following  sample  of  grammar  from  a  four-year-old  child  referred 
to  a  speech  therapist :- 


1.  Boy  ball  window. 

2.  My  Daddy  gone. 

3.  Put  doll  chair. 

4.  Big  doggie  nice. 

5.  She  not  like  me. 


'The  boy  kicked  the  ball  through  the  window'). 

'My  Daddy's  gone' ) . 

'Put  the  doll  on  the  chair'). 

'The  big  doggie  is  nice'). 

'She  doesn't  like  me'). 


One  traditional  form  of  analysis  would  be  to  count  the  number  of  words  in  each 
sentence  and  to  estimate  the  mean  length  of  utterance  in  the  speech  sample. 
This  is  one  type  of  quantitative  analysis,  which  has  its  uses  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  normal  language  development. 

Another  traditional  way  of  analysing  is  to  study  the  parts  of  speech  or 
form-classes  that  occur  in  the  sample,  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  etc. 

Another  type  of  analysis  will  focus  attention  on  all  the  omissions  in  the 
speech  sample:- 

1.  Omission  of  the  verb  kicked. 

2.  Omissions  of  the  copula. 

3.  Omission  of  the  definite  article. 

4.  Omission  of  the  prepositions  on  and  through. 

5.  Omission  of  the  auxiliary  do. 

A  less  negative  method  of  analysing  the  child's  corpus  of  utterances  is  to 
concentrate  on  what  he  has  acquired  and  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  remediation. 
At  the  level  of  clause  the  child  has  acquired  subject  (S),  verb  (V),  object  (0), 
adverbial  (A),  complement  (C).    The  child  shows  the  ability  to  put  three  clause- 
level  elements  together  in  one  sentence.    Consider  the  structure  of  each  sentence 

SOA:  Boy  ball  window. 

SV:  My  Daddy  gone. 

VOA:  Put  doll  chair. 

SC:  Big  doggie  nice. 

SVO:  He  not  like  me. 


At  the  level  of  the  phrase,  the  child  shows  his  ability  to  put  two  phrase-level 
elements  together,  e.g.  My  Daddy y  big  doggie,  not  like. 
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The  two  speech  samples  given  above  and  the  various  phonological  and 
grammatical  analyses  briefly  discussed  indicate  that  the  job  of  description  is 
not  an  easy  one  even  when  the  samples  are  very  short.    The  role  of  remedial 
linguistics  is  to  provide  a  principled  and  systematic  analysis  of  much  longer 
and  more  representative  samples. 

Selection 


Once  the  patient's  idiolect  has  been  described,  it  must  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  normal  adult  in  order  to  determine  what  is  to  be  learned  and  what 
is  to  be  taught.     This  was  alluded  to  above  when  discussing  the  child's  pronun- 
ciation of  shoe  and  zoo  as  [du].    The  child  has  to  learn  to  distinguish  the  two 
adult  phonemes  /J/  and  /z/  so  as  to  differentiate  the  meaning  of  words  such  as 
ash  and  aSj  fishing  and  fizzing ^  etc. 

Another  criterion  of  selection  is  difference.     Those  items  which  cause 
great  differences  between  the  patient's  speech  and  that  of  normal  adults  or 
children  should  be  considered  first  before  sorting  out  minor  differences.  In 
the  speech  of  the  four-year-old  child  mentioned  above,  the  sentence  most  different 
from  that  of  the  normal  child  of  four  is  ^^Boy  hall  window''^  which  leaves  out  the 
.appropriate  form  of  the  verb  kick  as  well  as  the  definite  article  and  the  prep- 
osition through.     The  other  four  sentences  are  much  more  interpretable .     It  seems 
then  that  such  a  sentence  consisting  of  the  clause  structure  SOA,  should  be 
singled  out  as  inadequate  and  the  child  should  be  taught  to  expand  it  into  a  SVOA 
structure  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  very  relevant  criterion  is  that  of  difficulty,  although  such  a  psycholog- 
ical notion  and  all  it  entails  must  be  considered  as  outside  the  bounds  of 
remedial  linguistics  as  presently  conceived.     The  easiest  items  should  be  taught 
first.     A  rank  ordering  of  items  from  easiest  to  most  difficult  is  a  desideratum 
in  all  aspects  of  remediation  work,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated.     It  is  true  of  course  that  the  first  three  stages  in  the  acquisition 
of  syntax  are  distinguished  by  means  of  length  in  the  analysis  presented  by 
Crystal,  Fletcher  and  Garman  (1976).     It  follows  that  the  shortest  items  seem  to 
be  the  easiest,  a  two-element  sentence  being  easier  than  a  three-element  sentence, 
etc.     It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  longer  the  sentence  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be. 


Conclusions 


Remedial  linguistics,  in  close  liaison  with  other  disciplines  concerned  with 
remediation,  must  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  assessment  and  remediation. 
As  Tanz  (1974),  points  out,  there  are  cognitive,  as  well  as  linguistic,  principles 
underlying  children's  difficulties  with  certain  pronouns  having  subject  and  object 
forms  such  as  she^  her.     Moran  and  Byrne  (1977),  in  their  study  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  children  acquiring  the  appropriate  forms  of  the  verb  for  signalling  past, 
present  and  future  time  provide  some  interesting  information  about  the  differences 
between  normal  children  in  regular  classrooms  and  learning-disabled  children  in 
special  classrooms.    There  is  some  evidence  from  their  results  that  learning- 
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indicate  past  tense.  uninfected  form  of  the  verb  to 

Remedial  linguistics  is  unable  at  present  to  pive         -hv,^      -a  ■,  • 
necessary  for  makina  an  o^,T^^  - --^t         •    K  ^°  ^^^^  ^-^-^  ^^he  guidelines 

and  taught      Bu?i;\as  a  v^rv  ^  ^  Principled  selection  of  items  to  be  learned 
insofar  as  it  p^oiide;  tLo;?L""''h-  r  =°"^^ibution  to  make  to  assessment, 
samples  of  p^tL't  SioSct        '  description  of' 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  LINGUISTIC  ANALYSIS  IN  PROGRAMMING  THERAPY 
IN  A  CASE  OF  LINGUISTIC  DEFICITS 


Sr.  Marie  de  rlOKtfort 
Dublin  College  of  Speech  Therapy 


Yo'>  have  b^ard  Hr.  Mac  £inrl  speak  on  Remedial  Linguistics,  I  propose 
to  describe  its  application  in  the  clinical  situation. 

^ov^n  niare  in  th--  oast  two  decades  in  assessment  and 
nrp-qt  rhanpes  nave  taKen  pia<^e  iti  ^-n-  ua^v.  v. 

u'has  a  c„.L„  plac.  in  the  clinic.  ^--^^^^^^'^ ''-rbT\^^^^^^^ 
assosszor.ts  ha»=  been  replaced  by       "^^''-i^'^^'f '  ^^Jal^.  has  tended 

there  .as  a  lar.c  ^^^^^ ^^S^-.^^Z  IT.^ZU P^ce  an 
Sdi:?dra!.s'tln,;irtirSl-it,  on  a  scale  of  ^^^-^^^^  " 

examining  to  see  whether  they  pass  or  fail  on  a  particular 

-'~-^'4-frsie"sinr?.-:rpu:e"briiri:r:ra";hrs:"3rer=i;re.pnessiv. 

Sf,rcarri:rS.in.  o    the.  as  either  -hich^pro«de 
inforrr.atio::  that  can  be  used  as  a  basis         .  ^  information  about  the 

---.eratirro^hrn^rri^e-^^nnsfrsilii-tSe  v„cab„lar,  .est. 

.■anv  D-oblens  exist  in  relation  to  standardised  tests    as  ^^ose  of  you 
.orKinr^^'t°.e  field  of  remedial  .orK  "i^^^f^^'f  ^.^/e^oth  r^s^  fanrarSLed 
have  been  standardised  on  /^f^      ^  \h  -  often  the 

on  P.roups,  representative  of  only  one  section     r  ^ 
Children  of  th.  -11-2-3  of  t  e  test  desig  er      othe  s^still  ^^^^^^^^ 
deviscV.  by  theorists,  wr.o  have    ittie    sor.e  c  f        ^^g^^ardised  in 

^"^?;.^:r"ror/r:S:         airrel-^^lu'/re;  translated  to  another 

th°1c;rc;  orconlar.ination  being  dependent  on  the  degree  of 
culturol  difference  between  th-  two  populations. 
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To  date  we  have  no  tools  for  language  assessment  standardised  on  Irish 
children  —  I  will  be  asking  for  your  co-operation  in  this  matter  I  However, 
even  if  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  acsessment  tool  existed,  results 
obtained  through  its  use  would  only  be  as  good  as  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
clinician  and  the  extent  of  co-operation  of  the  individual  being  tested. 

Several  factors  have  led  to  the  development  of  a  new  assessment  tool  — 
that  of  linguistic  analysis,  as    detailed  by  the  previous  speaker* 
dissatisfaction  with  the  available  assessment  tools,  the  growth  of  the 
discipline  of  linguistics  and  in  particular,  the  interest  of  some  linguists 
in  the  area  of  what  we  choose  to  term    remedial  linguistics  and  of  some 
speech  therapists  in  the  area  of  linguistics.     It  is  interesting  that  the 
main  forms  of  linguistic  analysis  described  by  Fr.  FIdelis,  were  designed, 
one  by  a  speech  therapist  with  a  linguistic  orientation,  Laura  Lee,  and 
the  other  by  a  linguist  with  an  interest  in  speech  therapy,  David  Crystal. 
Many  other  forms  of  linguistic  analysis  are  available  and  only  this  week  I 
saw  a  very  useful  one  devised  by  Roy  McConkey  for  recording  two-word 
utterances,  designed  primarily  for  use  with  mentally  retarded  children. 
The  main  point  of  my  paper  is  to  describe  the  use  of  linguistic  analysis  for 
the  practising  clinician.     Linguistic  analysis  can  be  a  time-consuming 
method  of  assessment  and  unfortunately  this  deters  some  therapists  from  using 
it,  thinking  that  time  could  be  more  profitably  spent  on  therapy.     I  would 
like  to  emphasise  that  detailed  linguistic  analysis  is  by  no  means  necessary 
or  indeed  useful  for  the  majority  of  patients,  and  in  those  cases  where  it  is 
useful,  the  tim.e  is  well  spent.     It  ensures  that  the  therapist  has  the 
information  required  for  designing  his/her  remedial  programme  for  the  patient^ 
that  he/she  is  not  spending  treatment  time  in  attempting  to  elicit  stiuctures 
way  beyond  the  pat ient's  competence ,  nor  working  on  structures  already 
acquired.     So  in  fact,  one  could  say  that  the  time  spent  is  time  saved!  Also 
many  different  forms  of  analysis  exist,  some  being  more  detailed  than  others 
and,  therefore,  mor^;  time-consuming.     Of  course  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  the  more  experience  one  gets  in  carrying  out  linguistic  analysis,  the 
less  time  it  takes. 

The  case  I  wish  to  present  is  that  of  a  child  with  a  partial  hearing 
loss,  who  was  five  and  a  half  years  of  age  on  referral  to  the  speech  clinic. 


Referred  by  Peripatetic  Teacher  of  Deaf  and  G.P. 

History  of  Rubella  in  Pregnancy.  Birth  induced,  normal,  mile  stones  — 
other  than  speech. 

First  words  -  at  13/12,  Mama,  Dada ,  all  gone. 
Phrases  and  sentences  quite  a  few  at  5  years. 
Hearing  lor-;  suspected  by  parents  at  2  years  9  months. 
Hearing  aid  issued  in  August  197U.   (C.A.  3.9). 


A .  He .   M . : 


Date  of  Birth 


26th  November  1970 


Date  of  Admission  — 


Uth  May,  1976 
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Preschool  Language  Scale: 


ASSESSMENTS 

Chronological  age 
Auditory  Comprehension  - 
Verbal  age 
Language  age 


Boehn  Test  of  Basic  Concepts 


Total 
Errors 


Hearing  for  speech: 


+H.A. , 
+  H  .  A .  5 
-H.A. , 
-H.A. , 


+  L.R. 

-  L.R. 
+  L.R. 

-  L.R. 


(Hearing  Aid      Lip  Reading) 


SPACE 
16 
7 


QUANTITY 
9 
5 


5  yrs.  5  irnths. 

5  yrs.  0  mnths. 

U  yrs.  I5  r.nths. 

4  yrs.  6  Tenths. 

TIME  MISC. 


7 
4 


1 
0 


using  picture  cards  from  Stycar 
Hearing  Test . 

2  errors  out  of  30 

1  error 

No  resDonse 


ERLC 


As  regards  phonology  she  was  signalling  the  following  sounds  incorrectly 
/s,  t  ,  z,  d  /.     Work  was  carried  out  on  discrimination  between  these 
fric-.tives  and  the  plosive  sounds,  which  A.  used,  to  signal  them.     Work  was 
also  done  on  the  production  of  /s/. 

Some  general  work  on  language  was  carried  out  between  October  and 
early  December,  a  few  concepts  were  taught  but  no  great  progress  was  seen  in 
the  area  of  syntax.     In  November  a  language  sample  was  taken  consisting  of 
95  utterances.     This  sample  was  elicited  by  a  student,  using  miniature  toys, 
a  puppet  and  story  book.     Eliciting  a  sample  with  young  children  requires 
skill  and  practice,  especially  to  obtain  spontaneous  language.  Soir.etir.es 
this  can  be  seen  more  clearly  when  expertise  is  lacking.     Recently  a  student 
took  a  language  sam.ple,  did  an  analysis  and  found  that  the  young  patient 
had  achieved  a  lower  score  than  when  assessed  six  m.onths  previously. 
Knowing  the  student  and  the  child  I  suggested  that  she  may  have  spoken  too 
fast  and  too  much,  and  that  when  the  child  paused  she  possibly  started 
talking  again,  not  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  use  language  to  his 
potential.     The  taking  and  analysing  of  a  further  sample  proved  this  to  be  so. 
One  also  has  to  be  careful  to  stimulate  the  child  so  as  to  ensure  the  ^ 
production  of  original  utterances  as  opposed  to  echoed  utterances  -this 
can  often  best-  be  done  through  the  use  of  forced  alternatives.     It  is 
necessary  also  to  note  what  the  child  is  doing  when  making  an  utterance,  as 
this  can  make  the  difference  between  accepting  an  utterance  as  valid  xor 
inclusion  in  the  sample  or  of  excluding  it.     This  will  be  seen  when  we  look  at 
a  short  sample  of  the  language  of  the  child  in  question.     Ideally  a  video 
tape-recorder  should  be  used  when  taking  a  sample,  however,  most  clinicians 
must,  at  least  for  the  present,  make  do  with  an  audio  tape-recorder  -  the 
Canon  Repeat  recorder  being  the  most  useful  instrument  for  this  purpose.  It 
will  be  necessary  in  this  case  to  note  activities  during  collection  of  the 
sample. 


/ 
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We  will  now  look  at  part  of  the  sample  taken  to  obtain  the  linc-uistic 
analysis.  ° 


CONTINUOUS  SPEECH  SAMPLE  FOR  LINGUISTIC  ANALYSIS 


Uth  Novenber,  1976 
MAJOR/MINOR 


Elipitical  Major 

Minor 
Ma  j  or 


E I  ip . 
Eiip. 
Llip. 


Ma  j  or 
Major 
Ma  j  or 
Ma  j  oi  • 

MlI  jor 
Minor 
Major 

Mci  jor 

Minor 
Ma  j  or 

Minor 

Ka  j  or 
Major 


UTTERANCE 


ACTIVITY  PHRASE 


T.  Can  you  hear  me? 
P.  A  little  hit. 

T.  Ir,  that  the  right  oyie': 
P.  .V^. 

P.  I  got  one  like  that. 

T.  What  do  you  do  with 
that? 

V.  Go  to  bed, 

T.  And  in  bed? 

P.  You  sleep, 

T.  WJiat  are  you  doing? 

P.  Trying  to  open  than:, 

T.  What  is  it  for? 

P.  You  can  put  things  in 
it. 

T.  And  what 's  this? 

P.  A  thiyig  for  party, 

P .  These  things  the  sane , 

P.  Look  it_  broken 

T.  Oh  -  what  happened? 

P.  J  didn't 

T,  tVo  it  was  ayioth-'r 
little  girl, 

P.  Too  fat 

P.  She  got  a  fat  one 

P.  Looking  at  the  riirror 

T.  I  ('at:  see  her 

P.  2  ean  see  rryself. 

P.  Put  it  in  here. 


CLAUSE 


Points  to  switch 
on  speech  trainer 


D  Adj.  N 


T.  picks  up  book 

P.  picks  up  toy 
bed 


(Aux  V  Pr 
Pron . 


IjN  D  Pron 
Aux  (?)  V 


P.  picks  up  doll  Int  Adj 

puts  doll  in  Aux  (?) 

front  of  mirror    VDA  Pron 

Pr  D 


Pron  Pr  L 


Pr  N 


picks  up  plate 


Aux  V 
Pr  A 


SVO 
VA 

sv 

VO/vo 
SVOC 

C 

SC 

V  -sv 
sv 


SVO 
VA 

SVO 

voc 


/  .... 
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Results  of  Analysis  t;/ll/1975 


Probkmatk 

1  Uninlclligiblc  1 

2  Symbolic  No»se 

3  Deviant 

1  Incomplete  5 

■» 

Ambiguous 

3 

Respooses 

Normal  Response 

AbDormal 

^epel- 

tions 

Elliptical  Major 

Full 
Major 

Struc- 
tural 

Prob- 
lems 

Stimulus  Type 

Totals  i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Minor 

0 

39 

Questions 

39 

11 

5 

2 

12 

9 

Others 

U 

1 

2 

1 

Spootaiieotts 

63 

u 

Others  59 

MiDor  ^ 

Social  9 

Stereotypes 

Problems 

Major 

101 

Sentence  Structure 

c 
o 

ExcL 

Comm. 

Quest. 

Statenuni 

c 

•v  u 

•0-2 

••V  1 

•N' 

Other  1 

Problems 

 r 

Conn. 

Clause 

Phrase 

Word 

t2 

QX 

SV  10 
SC/O  2 
Neg  r 

VC/O  7 
A  A'  3 
Other 

DN 
Adj  N 
NN 
PrN 

vv 

V  part 

int;ir 

Other 

.ing9 

Pl  5 
^dll 
-en  3 

V/T)'  6 

•  S:NP  6 
SVC/O  36 

JT  *  V:VP  1 
VC/OA  4 

0     X  » 

D  Adj  N 

C/0:NP36 

5 

X  *  A:A? 

Cop  16 

6 

is 

VS 

SVA  3 
NegJ^rr  1 

VOdO,  I 
Other  2 

Adj  Adj  N 
Pr  DN  5 

Aux 
Pron 

9 
85 

3s  10 

N  Adj  N 

1 

Other 

i 

i 

gen 

'  s 

0VS2 

j^rr  •  S:NP 

SVC/OA  U 

A'r  •  V:VP 
AAA'r 

XY  '  C/0:NP 
N  Pr  NP  1 

XY  *  A:AP 
Neg  VU 

n't  U 

>o 

OXYZ 

svo.,o. 

Other  3 

Pr  D  Adj  N 

Neg  X 

•co^JS 

<>7 
Sf^. 

^Cl 

cX  7 
XcX  6 

1  Aux 
Other 

8 

*auxU 

how 

tag 

ant/  B 
c  3 

Coord.    1  ^ 
Subord.  1 

I  ? 
1  • 

Poiimod.  1 
clause 

I  * 

-est 

Si9. 

s 

Other 

Clause:  S 
Clause:  C/O 

Posimod.  I 
phrase 

•er 

Comparative 

/ 

(-) 

NP 

VP 

Clause 

NP 

VP 

Clause 

Initiator 

Complex 

Passive 

Pron 

1 

Adj  seq 

Modal 

Concord 

Coord 

Complement 

Det 

N  irreg 

Tense 

A  position 

>? 

V  irreg  1 

W  order 

Other 

Olhe 

r 

Discourse 

Syntactic  Comprehension 

A  Connectivity 

it 

^  + 

Comment  Clause 

thrrr 

1 

Style 

Emphatic  Order 

Other 

Total  No. 
Sentences 

95 

Mean  No. 
Per  Turn 

Sentences 

3 

Mean  Sentence 
Length 

3. 

2 

®  D.  Cryiial.  P.  Fletcher.  M.  Garman.  1975  Univenity  of  Reading 
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You  will  note  that  in  two  instances  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  if 
the  patient  used  structures  containing  the  phoneme  /s/,  "Look  it  broken" 
and  "She  got  a  fat  one" .      Thus,  it  can  be  seen  how  deviant  phonology  can 
effect  syntax.     Now  we  will  look  at  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the 
sample.     You  will  see  that  the  majority  of  stage  3  structures,  at  both 
phrase  and  clause  level,  are  being  used,  as  are  some  stage  U  structures  at 
phrase  and  clause  level.     Sho  is  also  using  coordinated  structures  —  stage 
5  level.     Word  level  development  shows  gaps;     this  is  very  likely  due  to 
her  hearing  loss  resulting  in  problems  with  the  high  frequency  sounds,  and 
thus  affecting  plurals  and  genitives,  demonstrating  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  phonology  affects  syntax.     She  also  shows  delay  in  acquiring  the 
structures  -er,  -est^  and  -ly.     The  patterns  of  deviant,  in  addition  to 
delayed  language  is  typical  of  the  child  with  a  partial  hearing  loss. 

From  January  to  March  a  programme  of  syntactic  development  was  carried 
out,  based  on  the  information  of  this  linguistic  analysis.     The  following 
structures  were  taught: 

Adj      Adj  N               =  Big  red  book. 

V  0  ^  =  Give  the  card  to  Majr-my, 

N  e  g    X  Y  "  (ilOy  it  is  the  biggest .  /^-Oj  it  is  bigger 

Adj      N  =  Dxddy's  blue  car ,  /Mammy '  s  big  boy. 

2  A  u  X  =■     He  has  been  crying. 

He  has  been  there. 

A  A  X  Y  =  Down  there  —    over  there  —  up  here 

Q  X  Y  Z  =  How  tr.any  legs  does  he  have. 

PI  =  1  cup       ~       3  cups 

'COP  =  He  eats  nuts 

gen  ~  Daddy's  blue  car 

X  Y  Z  =         Symbols  for  elements  of  structures. 

'COP  =         Contracted    copula  Form. 

A.  McM.  made  good  progress  and  by  March,  (approximately  3  months  later),  was 
using  a  numiier  of  level  ^\  structures  and  some  structures  from  levels  5,  6  and 
even  7.     In  therapy,  picture  cards  and  stories  with  modelled  imitation  and 
forced  alternatives  were  used  to  elicit  the  structures.     At  that  tim.e  she  was 
still  having  difficulty  with  ''which^^  and  ^^how"  and  in  the  use  of  two 
auxiliaries.       A  linguistic  analysis  in  March  1977  can  be  seen  on  the  chart 
on  page  110. 

The  structures  acquired  since  the  November  analysis  are  underlined  , 

and  those  used  with  far  greater  frequency  (at  least  50%)   ,     It  will  be 

seen  that  she  progressed  approximately  12  months  during  3  m.onths  therapy. 

/   
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Rssults  of  r.naivsis  3 '3/1977 


ERIC 


A  Uofliuityscd 

t  Uniniclltgiblc 


2  Symbolic  Noise  3       3  Dcviam  1 


Probknutic 

I  Incomplete  9 


:  Ambi|uous 


B  Responses 

Repel- 
ilions 

Normal  Response 

Abnormal 

Prob- 
lems 

Elliptical  Major 

Full 
Major 

Minor 

Struc- 
tural 

£f 

Stimulus  Type  Totals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Questions 
Others 

7 

3 

2 

2 

20 

19 

u 

1 

1 

C 

Spontaneous  75 

Others   72  4 

1-1 

5)e 


>  o 

55  Ci 


Minor 


19 


Stereotypes 


Problems 


Major 


Excl. 


CommA  Quest 


>  ^ 


v;irKl 
xr 

do  XY 


S  D 


■0* 


OA- 


Sentence  Structure 


Statement 


Other  21 


Problems 


Conn 


OXY 
VS  7 


0VS5 
QXYZ 


lag 


Clause 


SV  7 
SC/O 
Neg 


VC/O  1 

\x 

Other 


Phrase 


Word 


DN  i;0 
Adj  N  ^ 
NN 
PrN 


VV 

V  part  5 
Int  A 
Other 


X  '  S:NP  11 
SVC'O  4  3 
SVA  10 
Neg  xr  3 


V:VP  13      X  »  Q0:NP27A'  •  A:AP  10 


VC.OA  1 
VOdO, 
Other  1 


D  Adj  N  13 
Adj  Adj  N  I 
PrDN  14 
N  Adj  N  X 


Cop  25 
Aux  29 
Pronl32 
Other  iQ 


and  11 

L  J. 

s  9 

Other 

7 


XY  •  S:NP5 
SVC/OA  16 

svo.,o.  i 


xr  -  V:VP 
AAXr  5 
Other  i 


xr 


Cr   d.  19 
Subord.  1^ 
Clause :  S 
Clause:  C/O 
Comparative 


C  O;NP27fK  -  A:AP2C 
N  Pr  NP  7  Neg  V  l^ 

Pr  O  Adj  N  2  Neg  X  1 

cX    13  2  Aux 

XcXl'^i  Other  6 


Postmod.  1 


I 


clause  jL 
'  -1 


Post  mod 
phrase 


•in^C 

Pl  1 
^d23 
-en  4 
3s_25 
gen 
n-ll4 
'cop 


NP 


Initiator 
Coord 


VP 


Complex 


Clause 


Passive 
ComplenKnt 
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It  is  extreiRely  unlikely  that  such  progress  would  have  been  achieved  had 
not  formal  teaching  of  the  structures  taken  place.    Also, one  ir.ust  add  that 
she  was  fortunate  in  having  parents    who  were  capable  and  willing  to  work 
with  her  at  homeland  a  nursery  school  teacher    who  reinforced  in  school 
work  carried  out  in  the  clinic. 

During  this  period  work  was  also  successfully  carried  out  on  the 
acquisition  of  those  concepts    which  she  was  slow  in  acquiring, and  also  on 
the  correct  use  of  those  phonemes  signalled  deviantly. 

I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  linguistic  analysis 
when  used  as  a  tool  to  programme  therapy.     It  should  be  obvious  that 
techniques  of  linguistic  analysis  are  useless,  unless  one  knows  how  to  avail 
of  the  results  in  planning  and  carrying  out  therapy.     Similar  techniques  of 
linguistic  analysis  have  been  devised  for  use  with  adult  patients,  i.e. 
patients  who  have  suffered  loss  of  linguistic  competence  due  to  CVA  or  RTA 
etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  linguistic  analysis  is  concerned  r.ainly  with 
syntax  and  that  work  on  semantics  —  verbal  concepts  —  needs  to  be  carried 
out  simultaneously  with  work  on  remedial  syntax;     additional  rer.edial  work 
on  phonology  may  also  be  required.     Generally  one  can  combine  the  exercises 
so  as  to  increase  vocabulary,  and  at  the  same  time  work  on  rer.edial  syntax. 
Linguistic  analysis  as  an  objective  tool  can  be  extremely  useful, 
provided  that  the  clinician  is  aware  of  its  strengths  and  limitations. 
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HOW  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PHONOLOGY  HELPS  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
PHONOLOGICAL  DISORDERS 


Susan  Macken, 
Dublin  College  of  Speech  Therapy 


Before  going  on  to  discuss  a  particular  case,  I  want  to  talk  initially 
about  phonology  in  general.     In  the  treatment  of  phonological  disorders, 
therapists  have  generally  worked  on  the  basis  of  the  developmental  sequence  in 
the  acquisition  of  phonemes  or  on  the  selection  of  those  sounds  that  are  most 
easy  to  produce.     The  logic  behind  this  would  probably  seen  to  indicate  that 
individual  phonemes  develop  in  a  definite  sequence,  possibly  based  on  the 
order  of  difficulty  of  production.     However,  Jakobson  19U1,  suggested  that  a 
child  does  not  simply  learn  individual  phonemes,  rather  his  phoner.ic 
acquisition  is  a  function  of  feature-contrast  acquisition.     There  is  a 
developmental  s^qu^nce  in  these  features  and  production  of  sor.e  of  the  features 
is  prerequisite  for,  and  facilitates  the  production  of  later  features. 

A  feature  encompasses  a  group  of  phonemes  e.g.   the  feature  voice  includes 
the  phonemes  /b/,  /d/  and  /g/  among  others.     The  child  learns  the  phonemes  of 
a  feature  because  he  gradually  learns  to  contrast  the  smallest  distinctive 
meaningful  unit  of  sounds  i.e.  distinctive  features,  and  as  more  features  are 
learnt  so  will  r.ore  phonemes  be  added  to  the  child *s  phonemic  system.  The 
implications  of  this  theory  for  therapy  are  important.     If  we  assume  that  a 
child  acquires  features  rather  than  single  phoneir:es,  should  we  then  concentrate 
on  teaching  features  to  those  children  with  phonological  disorders  rather  than 
training  them  in  the  acquisition  of  single  phonemes  based  on  the  order  of 
development  of  phonemes?     At  present,  not  very  much  conclusive  evidence  is 
available  as  to  tie  advantages  of  applying  such  a  theory  to  the  remediation  of 
phonological  disorders.     However,  if  one  decides  to  choose  distinctive  feature 
theory  as  a  basis  for  remediation,  one  selects  a  target  sound  (a)  by  examining 
the  features  a  child  is  and  is  not  using  and  (b)  by  choosing  a  phoneme  that  is 
composed  of  a  featui-^e  he  is  already  using,  and  also  of  the  feature  that  one  is 
attempting  to  elicit.     For  example,  consider  the  child  who  substitutes  velar 
plosives  by  alveolar  plosives,  i.e.  uses  /t/  and  /d/  for  /k/  and  /g/, 
respectively.     It  is  hoped  by  establishing  the  correct  use  of  the  /k/  phoneme, 
which  contains  the  velar ic  feature,  that  spontaneous  generalisation  of  this 
feature  to  other  sounds  it  encompasses  will  occur.     The  question  is,  however, 
does  generalisation  of  the  featur*^  being  trained  spontaneously  transfer  to  the 
other  phonemes  within  that  feature?     McReynolds  and  Bennett  1972,  developed 
procedures  to  obtain  information  regarding  feature  generalisation  during 
acquisition  and  results  of  their  studies  indicate  that,  in  general,  this  docs 
happen . 
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In  Figure  1,  I  have  illustrated  the  phonemic  system  of  a  four  year  old 
patient  F. ,  who  is  currently  attending  my  clinic.     F.  has  normal  intelligence 
and  hearing;     but  her^  expressive  language,  both  syntax  and  especially 
phonology,  is  severely  disordered  and  her  speech  is  at  times  totally  unintelligible. 
The  adult  phonemic  system  is  listed  in  the  extreme  left-hand  column.  Consonant 
clusters  are  omitted  principally  because  F.*s  system  contains  no  clusters.  F. 
correctly  produces  the  adult  vowel  system.     In  the  next  column,  headed  uon- 
Deviant ^  are  listed  those  phonemes  which  F.  uses  correctly  in  her  system  —  the 
dashes  indicate  the  positions  of  the  phonemes  in  words  i.e.   /b-/  means  /b/ 
initially,  /-b-/  means  /b/  medially  and  so  on.     From  this  column  it  is  evident 
that  many  of  the  adult  phonemes  are  omitted  entirely  from  F.'s  system..     In  the 
next  column,  headed  Deviant^  are  listed  those  phonemes  which  F.  produces 
correctly  but  are  distributed  incorrectly  in  her  system,  e.g.  consider  /b/. 
From  the  column  headed  iVon-Deviant  it  is  evident  that  F.  produces  /b/  correctly 
in  all  positions  but,  as  the  next  column  indicates,  F.  also  produces  /b/ 
incorrectly  to  signal  the  phonemes  /p/,  /f/  and  /v/  in  word  initial  position. 
Finally,  in  the  right-hand  column  headed  context  not  signalled ^  are  i- eluded 
those  sounds  which  F.  does  not  use  in  her  system  but  neither  does  she  substitute 
any  other  sound  in  their  place. 

I  would  like  to  look  briefly  at  the  sequence  of  acquisition  of  features  for 
the  normal  child.     McReynolds  and  Engmann  1975,  suggested  the  following  sequence 
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(i)    Vocalic/consonant  contrast  —  the  difference  between 
vowels  and  consonants; 

(ii)     Nasal/oral  contrast; 

(iii)    Separation  of  nasal  and  oral  sounds  on  the  basis  of 
place ; 

and        (iv)    distinction  of  phonerr.es  within  a  class. 

With  this  pattern  in  mind,  we  can  examine  F.*s  system.     It  is  evident  that  the 
first  two  steps  in  feature  acquisition  have  been  established,  i.e.  she 
correctly  contrasts  consonant  and  vowel  sounds  and  oral  and  nasal  sounds. 
Manner  of  sounds  produced  is  extremely  limited  —  her  oral  sounds  being  limited 
to  plosives,  frictionless  continuants  and- the  liquid  /I/  only.     Fricatives  and 
affricates  are  entirely  absent  from  her  system  at  present.     This  initial 
sample  was  obtained  by  getting  F.  to  name  pictures  of  common  objects. 
Production  of  the  same  words  in  imitation  of  the  examiner  showed  no  change  in 
their  realisation.     Another  sample,  this  time  of  spontaneous  speech,  was  then 
recorded  during  a  period  of  free-play  at  the  clinic  and  in  Figure  2  are 
listed  some  of  the  words  transcribed  from  that  recording. 


Figure  2 

SAMPLE  OF  WORDS  TAKEN  FROM  SPONTANEOUS  CONVERSATION 


1. 

cup 

[kAp]  fdAk] 

11. 

shop 

[Jap]  - 

[dat] 

2 . 

did 

[drd]  ->  [di  ] 

12. 

water 

[ wotor ] 

[woti] 

3. 

some 

[sAm]  [dAm] 

13. 

hen 

[hen] 

[em] 

4. 

please 

[pliz]  [plit] 

14. 

win 

[win] 

[  wrm] 

5. 

ball 

[bol]  [bo] 

15. 

lamb 

[  lam  ] 

[  jsm] 

6. 

five 

[  forv]       [  bai  ] 

16. 

one 

[  wAn  ] 

[  WAm] 

7. 

short 

[Jot]  [do] 

17. 

yes 

[jes] 

[D£t] 

8. 

dog 

[dag]  [dag] 

18. 

pipe 

[paipj  [be»ib] 

9. 

fish 

[frj]  -  [bi] 

l^. 

chop 

[tjap]  [dap] 

10. 

like 

[laik]       [lai  ] 

20. 

mug 

[mAg] 

[  mAk] 

I  will  consider  these  in  relation  to  the  features  of  place,  manner  and  voice. 
Difficulties  in  place  of  articulation : 
(i)     Nasal:     [vjju]  [wim]         :  [^^Hl  [hem] 

Here  /n/  is  realised  as  /m/,  and  whether  it  is  due  to  labial  assimilation  in 
"win"  or  not,  is  hard  to  say. 

/  .  .  .  . 
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(ii)  Oral: 

[fi;]        [bi]  :  [y^^p]  [d^^] 

(fish)  (cup) 

Both  of  these  exair.ples  also  indicate  a  difficulty  for  F.  in  establishing 
correct  place  of  production  of  phonemes. 

Manner  difficulties: 

F.   is  using  plosives  to  signal  fricative  phonemes,  e.g.:- 
[sAin]     ^      [dAiu]  [Jort]     ^    [do]  [faiv]^[bai] 

(some)  '  (short)  *  (five) 

Let  us  go  on  and  look  at  the  feature  voice.     On  examination  of  the  samples  of 
words  obtained  in  spontaneous  speech,  it  is  evident  that  at  no  stage  in  word 
initial  position  are  voiceless  phonemes  used  e.g.:- 

[tjap]  [dap] 
(chop) 

where  the  voiceless  /tj/  is  replaced  by  the  voiced  /d/.     There  are  several 
other  examples  of  this. 

In  addition  to  all  these  problems,  we  can  see  that  F.  contains  many ^ 
inconsistencies  in  her  speech,' e.g.  consider  /p/  in  word. final  position  in 
the  following  three  words  where  It  has  three  different  phonetic  realisations: 

[kAp]  ^  [dAk]  [Jap]  ^  [dat]  ^  [tjQp]  ^  [dap] 

(cup)  (shop)  •  (chop) 

A  possibility  in  relation  to  this  inconsistency  may  be  that  F.   is  now  in  the 
process  of  establishing  the  sound  correctly  in  her  system,  so  that  she  is 
half  way  to  acquiring  it,  but  has  not  quite  taken  it  into  her  system 
completely  and  stabilised  it.. 

Finally,  another  aspect  of  F.'s  system,  which  is  significant,  is  the 
frequent  omission  of  final  consonants  of  words,  so  that:- 

[did]      [di]  :  l^^'^]  l^^] 

(did)  (b^ll) 

Ingram,  in  his  examination  of  child  phonology,  says  that  children  very 
often  in  the  process  of  acquiring  phonology,  use  a  number  of  processes  on 
their  way  to  acquiring  the  adult  system. 

I  will  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  processes  that  F.   is  using  in  her 
speech.     (There  are  several  more  that  Ingram  mentions  in  his  examination  of 
phonology  but  I  am  referring  only  to  those  relevant  to  this  case). 

Firstly,  as  previously  mentioned,  there  is  deletion  of  final  consonants 
a  common  normal  stage'  in  the  acquisition  of  phonology  at  an  early  age^but 
which  should  be  resolved  by  four  years  of  age.     Yet  F.  appears  to  be  ^ stuck 
at  this  lower  level,  inappropriate  for  her  age.     Secondly,  consonar^t  cluster 
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reduction  is  also  a  common  feature  in  the  developmental  sequence  of  phonology 
No  examples  are  included  in  the  Figures,  but  F.  simplifies  all  clusters  in 
her  system.     Interestingly,  you  will  see  in  her  realisation  of  'please', 
included  in  Figure  2,  she  does  actually  produce  the  full  cluster  but  this  is 
unusuzl  fcr  her  and  included  here  to  illustrate  how  inconsistent  the  system 
is.    Thirdly,  assimilation^  again  a  common  feature  in  child  phonology,  is 
also  a  feature  of  F.*s  speech.     Here  is  a  rather  interesting  example:  pipe 
is  produced  as  bibe  and  what  is  probably  happening  is  that  /p/  is  substituted 
by  a  voiced  plosive  in  word  initial  position,  and  /p/  in  word  final  position 
is  then  assimilated  to  the  initial  phoneme,  and  so  is  also  replaced  by  a 
voiced  plosive. 

Fourthly,  we  will  consider  stopping^  i.e.  substitution  of  plosives  for 
other  phonemes.     Many  of  the  examples  referred  to  earlier  indicate  this 
phenomenon  e.g.  the  fricatives  /s/  being  replaced  by  a  plosive  in  the 
production  of  the  word  some.     Fifthly,  with  reference  to  the  development  of 
liquids^  Ingram  mentions  three  stages  of  devplopment.     According  to  this 
scale,  F.   is  at  stage  two  i.e.  where  liquids  are  replaced  by  glides,  so  that: 

[lam]      -V      [jam]  _  [rAn]    ^  [v..jn] 

(lamb)  •  (run) 

Th^  sixth  process,  obvious  in  F.'s  system  is  that  of  pre-vocalic  voicing. 
This  was  referred  to  earlier  when  discussing  the  use  of  voiced  phonemes  only 
in  word  initial  position.     The  last  process  to  be  included  here  is  that  of 
fronting^  where  wc  get  the  initial  consonant  being  replacv.d  by  another  sound 
produced  further  forward  in  the  mouth  e.g.,  the  /tj/  of  chop  is  brought 
forward  and  realised  as  /d/  and  similarily  /f/  of  fish  is  brought  forward  to 
a  /b/.     Many  unpredictable  things  are  also,  however,  happening  in  F.'s 
speech  which  af  first  glance  seem  to  be  unaccountable,     Not  alone  is  F.'s 
phonological  development  delayed,  it  also  in  some  instances  seems  to  be 
developing  along  deviant  lines  i.e.  it  includes  processes  not  normally 
apparent  in  the  sequence  of  development  of  phonology  of  the  majority  of 
children.     F. ,  therefore,  appears  to  be  doing  two  things  -  she  is  at  a  lower 
level  of  development  than  most  four  year  olds  and  she  is  also  developing  at  a 
tangent  in  that  she  does  not  alvjays  develop  along  the  expected  developmental 
sequence . 

The  implications  of  all  this  for  therapy  are  important.  Where,  for 
instance,  does  remediation  begin?  Edwards  and  Bernhart  1973,  made  three 
suggestions : - 

(a)    One  may  decide  to  begin  with  those  processes  which  result  in  the 
greatest  unintelligibility ; 

or      (b;     if  this  is  not  possible,  one  should  select  those   processes  that 
are  opticr^l  i.e.  that  only  occur  occasionally; 

or      (c)     if  neither  of  these  are  possible,  one  should  work  on  those 
processes  most  characteristic  of  young  children. 

With  regard  to  F.'s  speech,  both  the  process  of  pre-vocalic  voicing  and  that 
of  stopping^  appear  to  be  occurring  over  and  over  again  in  the  realisation 
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of  the  majority  of  words  included  in  the  sample.    Therefore,  it  could  be 
suggested  that  either  of  these  would  be  a  suitable  start  in  remediation. 
For  example,  with  reference  to  stopping,  one  might  decide  to  work  on  the 
phonemes  /d/  and  /f/  vith  the  expectation  that  feature  generalisation  would 
occur  gradually  and  that  the  other  phonemes  of  the  feature  would  begin  to  be 
included  spontaneously  in  F.'s  speech. 

Therapeutic  procedures  to  bring  the  above  change  in  F.'s  speech  have 
altered  slightly  over  the  past  few  years,  in  that  there  is  e.  shift  of 
emphasis  from  the  training  of  production  to  the  training,  firstly,  of 
perception.     Ingram  1975,  stated  that  perception  precedes  production, 
although  it  is  not  fully  established  for  a  number  of  years.    Edwards  197':, 
also  indicated  from  findings  of  texts  involving  discrimination  tasks  for 
twenty  eight  children ,  that  children  as  late  as  three  years  do  not  have ^ 
complete  phonemic  perception.     Phonemic  perception  develops  gradually  in ^ 
advance  of  production  and  the  order  of  acquisition  tends  towards  uniformity 
but  is  not  universal.    Therefore,  from  this,  one  expects  that  training  for 
F.  will  initially  involve  training  of  perceptual  skills  rather  than 
immediately  teaching  or  attempting  to  teach  correct  production  of  sounds. 
It  is  hoped  that  once  perceptual  skills  are  improved,  with  the  notion  that 
perception  precedes  production  in  mind,  spontaneous  progress  in  the 
acquisition  and  production  of  phonemes  of  the  adult  system  may  occur. 

As  yet,  it  is  too  early  to  say  how  successful  this  type  of  remedial 
programme  will  be  for  F.  as  she  has  only  attended  the  clinic  for  four 
sessions  to  date.     She  is  having  difficulty  in  attention  and  has  poor^ 
concentration,  so  at  present  I  am  simply  trying  to  improve  her  attention  and 
concentration.     However,  prognosis  is  good:     F-  has  normal  mental  ability, 
is  bright  and  co-operative,  has  excellent  parents  who  are  helpful  and 
interested.     Therefore,  the  next  twelve  m.onths  should  show  a  considerable 
amount  of  progress. 
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Introduction 

In  spite  of  the  recent  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  child *s  verbal 
environnient  in  thp  development  of  language  skills  (Cross,  1976:     Snow,  1972), 
relatively  little  is  known  as  yet  about  the  language  parents  use  to  their 
mentally  handicapped  children.     This  is  all  the  more  surprising  given  the 
inevitability  of  a  delay  or  disruption  in  language  acquisition  with  these 
children . 

We  lack  information  on  two  important  topics.     Firstly,   in  com.mon  with 
most  studies  involving  children,  only  maternal  speech  has  been  studied.  But 
inforr.ation  concerning  fathers'  use  of  language  is  needed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  children  experience  different  and  possibly  conflicting  linguistic 
environr.ents.     Marked  differences  could  make  it  harder  for  the  child  to  learn 
language . 

The  second  topic,  which  has  been  largely  neglected,  is  the  effect  of 
context  on  parents'   language  usage.     Studies  with  normal  children  (e.g.  Dunn 
et  al,,  1977)  suggest  that  parents  do  vary  their  language  according  to  the 
activity  they  are  engaged  in.     Previous  studies  with  m.entally  handicapped 
children  have  not  investigated  this  effect,  and  indeed,  have  tended  to 
suggest  that  parents  of  these  children  have  rather  stereotyped  language 
strategies . 

Observation  study 

This  study  involved  11  Down's  Syndrom.o  children  (6  girls  ar.d  5  boys) 
with  a  mean  chronological  age  of  56  months  (range  33  -  69  months).     All  could 
be  credited  v;ith  using  20  clear  words;     they  could  imitate  single  wor-ds  and 
were  able  to  follow  sir.ple  com-m^ands.     During  play  sessions  with  theii'  parents 
chpcks  were  made  on  their  M.L.U.     These  fell  within  the  range  1.00  to  1.89 
words . 

The  parents        Twenty  parents  took  part  in  the  study.     This  group  was 
made  up  of  11  m.others  (mean  age  3  5  years;  range  27  to        years)  and  9  fathers 
(mean  age  37  years;  range  30  -  55  years).     The  socio-economic  status  of  the 
families  was  as  follows  —  2  families  were  in  Class  II  (managerial);     8  in 
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Class  III  (skilled  manual  and  non-manual)  and  1  in  class  IV  (semi-skilled). 

Procedure:     Two  different  sets  of  toys  were  used;  picture-bricks 
(15    3'-  cubes"with  pictures  of  common  objects  on  four  sides)  ar.d  doll  play 
materials  (2  rag  dolls  and  accessories  -  bed,  cup  etc.).     We  chose  these 
as  both  had  been  used  in  previous  language  facilitation  work,  the  former  in 
the  learning  of  object  names  and  the  latter  in  the  learning  of  action  words 
(Jeffree  &  McConkey,  1976). 

The  parents  were  asked  to  play  with  each  set  of  toys  on  eight  different 
-cc-sions  over  a  pt^riod  of  two  weeks;     four  sessions  with  mother  and  child, 
four  with  father  and  child.     Each  session  -as  to  be  about  10  minutes  long. 
The  sessions  were  held  in  the  home  and  auaiotaped  by  the  parents. 

Data  Analysis:     The  parents'  tapes  were  then  transcribed  and  coded.  In 
all  we  had  35  measures  of  parent  language.     These  measures  covered  three 
aspects  of  adult  language  -  structural  (e.g.     parent's  M.L.d.;  utterances 
without  a  verb),  functional  (the  reason  for  talking,  e.g.  to  make  demands, 
to  give  feedback)  and  interactional  (.e.g.  using  language  to  initiate  an  ^ 
interaction  or  responding  to  the  child's  use  of  language  with  an  expansion  of 
his  utterance ) . 


Results 

Mother-father  differences:     On  all  but  one  measure  (that  of  expansions^ 
th-re"v'ere  no  significant  differences  between  mothers  and  fathers.     On  the 
exceptional  variable  of  expansions,  fathers  had  a  higher  score  than  mothers 
with  the  bricks  than  with  the  dolls,  whereas  with  mothers  it  was  the  converse. 

The  effect  of  context:     Several  changes  were  evident  in  the  parents' 
langu'^e  according  to  whether  they  were  using  dolls  or  bricks.     By  and  large 
these  seemed  to  be  directly  attributable  to  the  properties  of  the  play 
materials.     For  example,  with  the  picture  bricks  the  parents  used 
significantly  more  single-word  utterances,  fewer  closed  questions,  more 
statements,  more  utterances  without  verbs  and  responded  to  few^r  non-verbal 
behaviours. 

Conclusicns:     Contrary  to  the  implications  of  earlier  research  in  this 
area  UT^.   Buium  et  al.,  1974),  these  results  tend  to  confirm  Rondal's  (1977  ) 
conclusion  that  pa.rents  provide  a  language  environment  for  their  mentally 
handicapped  child,  which  is  at  least  comparable  to  that  provided  by  parents 
of  normal  children  at  a  similar  stage  of  language  development.  Furthermore, 
our  -esnlt^  show  that  parents  tailor  their  language  to  the  situation  and 
materials  provided,     they  are  consistent  in  their  use  of  language  and  mother- 
father  pairs  tend  to  use  language  in  similar  ways. 

Objective  study 

Thus,  it  wouJd  seem  that  parents  of  mentally  handicapped  children  are 
doing  just  as  much  as  parents  of  normal  children  to  help  their  chUd  learn 
]anguage.     Is  there  anything  more  rhey  co^ld  do?     Recent  studies  m  language 
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The  argument  used  LM!^"^^^^"^  handicaoped  child 

<^-'eloping  so  siLly    tL'  '^'""^^         i'nguage  o/rh  '  '"^^^'^  there  is 

Change  in  the  inleract.^n^  depenfenf  on  th^     ""'"^^^  ^^^^i^apped  i' 

Could  parents  initiate  the^r^  ^^Perimente'-.-n?^^  l^^^  '°  '^^^^ 

££:S^edure:     Seven  nh-i^ 

expressive  languLe  ^k' ^^at  these  chUdJen  ^''j""^^^^-  During  the 
^hosen  was  to  fnSu'age  t'h':  c^-fJ"'^^^  -sJl^.^^.^^Jj-y  ^^ew  verbs'in'' 
(for  the  other  four  child!  use  words  iSe  objective 

-3ective  cou^d  ^avet^^f  ^  ^  ^  ohf)--^-  ^k^Z^^^' 
Two  niother-fathp 

t:.ey  were  asked  to  ^e'ord  a^f °^  -upgestions^  "^"^ver 
period.  at  least      ten  minu?f  sessions  "^ain, 

over  a  tv/o-v/eek  • 

Resul trs  ■  Xh 

cjudSTjj^-^^^^^  ;rg- - 

pS/rt^^a"r-::.-"-f-^?^^^^^^ 

tended  to  use  the.      "      f         ^^^g<^t  wo^di     ',,f"r^\="^^-  attention  being 
^  in  Which  Chey  used  the  ^^^^^erence  was  no,"'.-'''.  ^-'p 

-Tcr-ge«    n  HSrd^-tnts:^-- 
the  ^^^SHrS^,ff-P^-3    5,  (,3nge  si'^J"^^^^  ^^^^^e  figure's'tr 
opted  for  a  verbal  demld    T  '^"^^  language  strati'^r      '         P^^^^ts  of 
a^aitions  (e77-^T^~^  strategy  (e.g.  -sfv    Jlff^^'''^  too.     The  oarents 

  g-     you  rriake  the  ball  go".)        ^'  "^"'^^  ^"°ther  gave  the 


conclusions •  Th 

In  a  third  studv 
parents'  use  of  i  =n  "^"^^  ^^^'^  to  br^np  .k^  .  . 
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Implication  for  language  facilitation  work 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies  it  is  possible  to  draw  some  tentative 
but  nonetheless  important  implications  for  future  language  facilitation  work 
with  mentally  handicapped  children: 

1.  Parents  on  the  whole  provide  a  very  suitable  language 
learning  environment  for  their  children.     It  is  both 
logical  and  feasible  to  build  upon  this  and  implement 
language  facilitation  programmes  in  the  child *s  home, 
thereby  overcoming  the  problems  of  generalisation,  which 
have  beset  previous  appr-oaches. 

2.  As  the  children's  expressive  language  is  developing 
slowly  and  at  times  may  even  be  static,  the  initiative 
foi^  change  may  well  have  to  come  from  the  parent.  Thus 
parental  expectancies  and  the  selection  of  appropriate 
learning  objectives  is  crucial.     However,  there  are  some 
parents,  who,  if  given  this  information,  will  bring 
about  the  change  in  their  child *s  language.     They  do  not 
need  to  be  told  how  they  should  act,  only  what  they 
should  expect. 

3.  From  our  studies  it  would  seem  that  the  two  strategies 
often  used  in  previous  language  facilitation  work,  i.e. 
verbal  demands  and  questions  (e.g.  McDonald  et  al.  , 
1974)  are  not  particularly  effective,  at  least  with  the 
learning  of  verbs,  over  a  short  time  span.     Instead,  an 
information  giving  strategy,  i.e.  providing  the  child 
with  models  of  the  language  you  want  him  to  use,  seems 
preferable.     It  this  respect,  our  findings  would  tend  to 
concur  with  Bandura's  (1971)  social  learning  approach  to 
language  and  are  contrary  to  the  operant  approaches  to 
language  learning  (e.g.  Guess  et  al. ,  197U).  However, 

a  great  deal  more  information  is  needed  on  the  type  of 
parental  language  usage,  which  is  most  conducive  to 
helping  a  child's  learning  of  l-'nguage.     This  applies 
just  as  much  to  normal,  as  to  mentally  handicapped 
children. 
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LANGUAGE  IN  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN 

Margaret  Daly  McGinley 
University  of  Leeds  and  Woodlands  Centre,  Galway 

Autistic  children  have  difficulty  in  understanding  and  in  using  speech. 
The  impairment  in  autism  affects  all  areas  of  communication.  Autistic 
children  cannot  compensate  by  understanding  and  using  gesture,  mime,  or 
facial  expression  as  deaf  children  can.     The  impairment  of  communication 
skills  may  be  manifested  in  widely  varying  degrees  of  severity,  and  thus  much 
confusion  arises  in  considering  what  and  how  to  teach  language  to  autistic 
children.     Some  children  may  be  mute,  and  remain  mute  all  their  lives.  Some 
children  may  eventually  develop  the  use  of  grammar  appropriate  to  their  age 
level,  but  even  this  small  group  of  children  v;ill  have  communication  problems. 
They  can  speak  on  simple  concrete  subjects  but  become  confused  or  silent  when 
a  more  complex  topic  is  discussed  such  as  when  they  are  asked  to  give  an 
opinion  or  discuss  an  idea,  or  plan  for  a  future  activity.     V/hen  asked  about 
what  book  they  enjoy  best  they  may  respond  by  giving  a  recital  of  all  the  books 
they  have,  rather  than  choosing  a  favourite  book. 

Language  problems  of  the  autistic  vary  gr'jatly  and  include  the  following 
problems.     Speech  may  be  entirely  absent,  and  the  child  may  be  mute.     He  may 
say  very  few,  if  any,  speech  sounds.     Some  mute  children  may  have  had  some, 
words  and  then  stop  speaking  at  an  early  age.     Speech  may  be  present,  but  the 
child  may  use  fragments  and  contractions  of  words  which  make  it  difficult  for 
others  to  understand  him.     These  fragments  may  have  been  preceded  by  the  correct 
whole  word  or  phrase.     A  child  may  say  table  and  then  later  refer  to  it  as  *bleV 

Very  simple  speech  similar  to  that  of  a  two  or  three  year  old  may  be  used. 
The  child  may  reptiat  an  adult's  phrase,  but  when  he  tries  to  produce  his  own 
phrases  these    will  often  be  very  slow  and  halting  attempts.     The  autistic  child 
may  also  use  a  special  voice  especially  in  repeating  another's  speech.  The 
words  and  phrases  he  generates  himself  though  may  be  in  his  normal  voice.  Often 
the  child  has  difficulty  in  producing  anything  except  the  simplest  labels,  and 
will  take  the  adult  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  what  he  wants.     This  reliance 
on  a  non-verbal  form  of  communication  can  lead  to  a  dependence  on  co-operative 
adults,  and  lessen  the  possiblity  of  any  speech  developing. 

The  parrot-like  echoing  of  other  peoples  words  is  well  known.     This  gives 
rise  to  the  reversal  of  pronouns  and  the  use  of  incorrect  statements,  such  as 
the  child  asking  for  juice  who  says,  "Do  you  want  juice?"  as  he  is  echoing  his 
mother's  words.     Children  may  have  a  mixture  of  echolalic  and  spontaneous  speech. 
In  teaching  the  child,  one  must  be  careful  to  encourage  the  spontaneous  words 
and  discourage  the  bizarre  echolalic  content. 

In  teaching  the  autistic  child,  other  problems  arise  such  as  difficulties 
in  volume  control.     A  child  may  become  inaudible.     Shaping  of  sounds  may  be 
very  poor.     Pronunciation  is  often  poor  with  words  truncated.     Attention  may  be 
poor  due  to  interfering  behaviour  such  as  temper  tantrums,  and  also  due  to 
motivation  problems.     Previously  mastered  material  will  often  be  lost,  and  so 
constant  practice  and  repetition  is  necessary. 
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\^tting.     Thus  the^chuS         '  -"^^         generaUs^.  children.  Speech 

than  one  setting,  not  ilt  -  "''^  '°  '^^  ^^"ght  by  a  '  Per^son  of 
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children  lagged  behind  both  young  normal  and  retarded  children  of  similar 
performance  abilities.    Autistic  children  also  used  less  complex  language, 
in  terms  of  transformation  types,  than  normal  children  matched  for  performance 
ability.     Autistic  children  appeared  to  be  able  to  construct  rules  similar  to 
linguistic  rules,  but  are  deficient  in  the  ability  to  apply  these  rules.  Thus, 
the  authors  concluded  that  autistic  children's  grammar  is  rule  governed  but 
less  complex  than  retarded  or  young  normal  children.     Some  bizarreness  of 
language  was  seen  as  due  to  extreme  delay,  such  as  the  case  of  an  eleven  year 
old  speaking  at  a  stage  similar  to  a  two  year  old  child. 

Teaching  the  autistic  child  to  speak 

The  initial  step  in  teaching  an  autistic  child  is  to  train  attention. 
Usually  some  type  of  interfering  behaviour  will  have  to  be  eliminated  such  as 
self-sti.Tiulation ,  acts  lil^e  jumping,  or  banging,  or  finger  flicking.  Once 
attention  can  be  maintained  for  short  periods,  even  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
teaching  can  begin.     The  second  difficulty  is  then  to  provide  some  motivation 
for  which  the  child  will  work.     Some  children  require  a  concrete  motivation  such 
as  a  reward  like  a  sweet,  or  biscuit.     Other  children  will  respond  to  a  social 
stimulus  such  as  a  smile.     However,  a  very  distinctive  reward  may  be  required, 
and  a  strong  smell  or  taste  may  appeal  to  the  child.     Bits  of  strongly  flavoured 
onion,  for  example,  worked  well  in  one  case  —  much  to  the  horror  of  all  those 
who  worked  with  the  child. 

The  first  step  for  the  young  autistic  child    is  verbal  imitation.     If  you 
work  with  a  child  of  about  three  years,  who  is  not  speaking,  you  have  to 
somehow  get  a  response,  in  order  to  use  behavioural  principles.     If  there  is  no 
response  forthcoming,  you  are  really  stuck,  because  no  matter  how  nice  a  reward 
you  have,  you  cannot  give  it.     With  a  very  young  child  who  is  not  speaking,  or 
v7ho  only  has  just,  a  few  v/ords  or  a  few  sounds  in  hi^  repertoire,  the  sort  of 
programme  necessary  will  be  playing  with  the  child,  tickling  him  and  then  if 
you  get  any  sounds  at  all,  reinforcing  these.     In  the  literature  the  area  of 
starting  off  with  a  child    who  has  no  speech  at  all    is  not  really  dealt  with. 
There  is  a  book  written  by  a  parent  (Kaufman  1976),  which  goes  through  the  steps 
which  these  parents  used  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  first  stage  of  getting  sounds 
and  getting  words.     Once  the  child  does  produce  sounds,  then  you  can  go  on  to 
teach  words  to  label  objects. 

Usually  one  starts  with  motor  imitation  and  uses  no  verbal  cues  at  all:  just 
sit  opposite  the  child  with  a  suitable  reward  for  which  he  is  willing  to  work 
and  start  off  by  getting  him  to  touch  his  ears,  or  his  nose,  and  so  on.  The 
trainer  does  the  actions.     If  the  child  will  not  imitate  the  motor  actions,  you 
need  a  second  person  who  may  be  used  as  a  model,  or  who  may  put  the  child  through 
the  actions.    The  step  between  non-verbal  imitation  and  verbal  imitation  is  a 
very  large  one.     Some  autistic  children  make  the  transition,  others  do  not.  It 
is  not  clear  how  or  why  children  progress  from  motor  to  verbal  imitation.  An 
interesting  study  would  be  to  compare  the  results  of  teaching  a  group,  which 
did  not  do  motor  imitation,  but  went  straight  into  verbal  imitation  with  a  second 
group,  who  did  both  motor  and  verbal  imitation,  and  judge  by  the  results  whether 
motor  imitation  is  a  beneficial  or  a  necessary  initial  step.     But  unfortunately 
it  is  very  difficult  to  do  verbal  imitation  vdth  a  child    who  will  do  nothing: 
you  are  just  sitting  there  getting  a  blank  response.     In  practice,  I  find  that 
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if  I  do  motor  imitation     't*  • 
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Echolalia 


jh\L^'l"^t^'  ---^"e^chnd's^  -  .uite  useful,  if 

o""  e-  tt°cS  L°s  d::e\o^V:  b^7^^^^^^l^i^^'lX  tter 
do^r^Jj:^  the  teacher  s.yl'Tut  c^L^^ec"  oe^r^^^i        —  ec^o^i^g  tT 

door    the  child  will  probably  renlv  "WomH  t  ^  "'''o"ld  you  close  the 

Pronounce  the  worL°''''-  ^^='^"^'1"^  °f  doin^  this  is  to  continues 

unce  tne  words  you  want  the  child  to  '         ^°         volume  cueinp 

echo"  can  be  utilised  in  whollyvLS         „:?L  f '  r'"''  "°  ""t 

in  a  young  child  should  be  seen  as  I  .0      J"'"^'  ^^e  presence  of  echolalia 

t^aming.     The  child,  who  is^^^t^^?  a^^o^uT^^^^.^ot t  l^T  l^^-^^ 

ge  rour  or  older,  and  who  subsequently 
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learns  to  speak  as  a  result  of  language  training,  seems  to  develop  a  rather 
narrow  range  of  language  so  that  much  of  what  he  says  is  tied  to  exactly 
v/hat  he  has  been  taught  in  specific  situations. 

The  older  autistic  child 


As  autism  has  only  recently  begun  to  receive  attention  in  Ireland,  little 
opportunity  has  been  available  for  the  intensive  teaching  of  young  autistic 
children  of  age  three  and  four.     We  still  come  across  autistic  children  of  ten 
years  and  older,  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  intensive  education,  and  these 
children  pose  great  problems.     In  the  case  of  an  older  child,  who  does  possess 
some  skill  or  some  ability,  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  use  that  ability  to 
help  communication.     A  child  of  fourteen  had  from  early  childhood  a  particular 
ability  of  spelling  words  using  alphabet  blocks  and  yet  he  did  not  speak. 
His  spelling  was  very  good,  and  if  you  spelt  out  a  word  wrongly  with  the  blocks, 
he  would  correct  you.     This  particular  skill  could  be  utilised,  even  at  the 
late  age  of  fourteen,  to  try  and  establish  some  sort  of  communication  with  him. 
Suggestions  were  made  that  instead  of  allowing  him  to  spell  words  of  his  own 
choice  always,  to  get  him  to  spell  some  pivot  words  such  as  "7  want"  or  "I  like" ^ 
rather  than  letting  him  spell  a  v;ord  v/hich  he  enjoyed.     The  blocks  v/hich  he 
used  were  one-inch  cubes,  and  so  very  small  flat  letters  like  Scrabble  letters 
were  suggested.     It  is  possible,  even  with  older  children,  if  they  do  have  some 
skill,  to  try  and  channel  it  into  more  useful  communication. 

Any  response  a  severely  sub-normal  child,  who  is  also  autistic  makes, 
should  be  utilised.     One  of  the  children  I  was  working  with  on  a  toilet-training 
programme,  made  a  clicking  sound.     This  sound  was  most  annoying  to  everybody 
and  teachers  would  say  "I  am  going  to  get  rid  of  that  sound".     It  was  very 
tempting  to  draw  up  a  behaviour  modification  programme  for  staff,  so  as  to 
eliminate  this  clicking  sound.     We  did  not  though,  because  that  was  his  only 
sound,  that  v;as  the  only  sort  of  response  he  could  make  and  eventually,  when 
he  was  partially  toilet  trained,  we  were  able  to  utilise  this  clicking  sound. 
When  he  said  "Click,  click"  with  his  tongue,  that  meant  toilet.     This  was  not 
a  hundred  percent  successful,  but  some  of  the  time  he  would  utilise  his  click 
sound  and  that  was  a  cue  to  take  him  to  the  toilet.     For  this  particular  boy 
and  his  parents  and  teachers,  that  was  a  very  big  advance.     If  you  are  faced 
with  an  older  autistic  child,  one  has  to  be  very  careful    to  look  at  the  skills 
present  no  matter  how  few  they  are,  and  see  if  one  can  utilise  even  what  initially 
may  appear  rather  an  annoying  response. 

In  summary,  it  is  possible,  given  massive  amounts  of  time  and  practice,  to 
teach  autistic  children  to  speak.     Lovaas  and  his  colleagues  (1977),  mention 
the  figure  of  fifteen  hours  a  week  of  intensive  therapy.     This  was  usually 
carried  out  by  a  post-graduate  student  working  with  three  or  four  under-graduates , 
so  that  the  fifteen  hours  represented  a  very  intensive  teaching  effort.     A  major 
variable  seems  to  be  the  motivation  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  or  person 
working  with  the  child.     Autistic  children  can  be  unrewarding  to  work  with  as 
they  give  very  little,  or  they  seem  to  give  very  few  responses  in  return. 
Although  enthusiasm  is  very  important,  a  programme  for  teaching  language  to 
autistic  children  requires  the  skills  of  a  highly  trained  and  competent  prof- 
essional teacher.     Such  a  teacher  may  be  able  to  avail  of  parents,  students,  or 
others  to  supplement  his  skilled  teaching.     Enthusiastic  workers  could  assist  by 
giving  intensive  follow-up  practice  after  the  initial  teaching. 
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Introduction 


Ta  luchair  orainn  a  fhogairt 
go  bhfuil  TEANGA  II  ar  an  tsaol, 
Baineann  an  t-abhar  ata  san  eagran 
seo  le  tri  sheiminear  a  bhi  ag 
IRAAL  le  dha  bhli  ain  anuas .  Tugadh 
na  paipeir  ata  i  ROINN  I  ag 
seiminear  a  bhi  ann  ar  an  10/3/1979, 
Cuireadh  na  cinn  ata  i  ROINN  2  i 
lathair  ag  seiminear  ar  18/10/1980. 
Baineann  siad  sin  ata  i  ROINN  3A 
agus  SB  le  seiminear  a  reachtaladh 
ar  7/3/1981.     Ta  tuilleadh  paipear 
ona  seimineair  sin  nach  raibh  ar 
fail  againn  in  am  ach  cuirfear  i 
gclo  iad  i  dTEANGA  III. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  the  appearance 
of  TEANGA  II.     The  material  in  this 
edition  is  taken  from  three  different 
seminars  held  by  IRAAL  in  the  last 
two  years.    The  papers  in  SECTION  I 
were  delivered  at  a  seminar  on  7/3/1979, 
Those  in  SECTION  II  were  presented 
at  a  seminar  on  18/10/1980.  The 
papers  appearing  under  SECTION  3A 
and  3B  were  given  at  a  seminar  held  on 
7/3/1981.    There  are  a  number  of  papers 
from  the  three  seminars  that  hadn't 
reached  us  in  time  for  publication 
in  Teanga  II.     They  will  be  published 
in  TEANGA  III. 


An  tEagarthoir 


The  Editor 
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Evaluating  Language  Success  in  an  Irish  Context. 
Donall  P.  6  Baoill 
Institiuid  Teangeolaiochta  fiireann. 


My  original    idea  when  I  thought  of  this  lecture  was  to  talk  basically  about 
testing  and  what  exactly  we  are  testing.     As  I  began,  however,  to  put  my  ideas 
down  on  paper,  I  thought  it  might  be  more  beneficial  not  to  talk  about  testing 
alone  but  to  talk  about  what  we  actually  do  before  we  test.     We  must  first  of 
all  evaluate,  and  define  what  we  teach  before  defining  proper  tests. 

I  would  like  now  to  try  and  show  how  we  might  reasonably  evaluate  language 
acquisition  or  learning  in  three  groups. 

(i)     the  average  learner. 

(ii)     slow  learners,  and 

(iii)     deaf  children. 

Host  of  the  discussion  will  be  about        learners  but  towards  the  end  of  my 
talk  I  will  briefly  outline  the  linguistic  problems  associated  with  the  other 
two  groups.     I  would  also  like  to  try  during  my  lecture  to  focus  on  some  of 
the  research  that  is  going  on  in  Applied  Linguistics  and  show  hov/  some  of  these 
ideas  might  apply  to  the  situation  obtaining  in  Ireland. 

The  first  question  I  believe  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  what  are  we  testing  ?  and 
how  is  this  testing  to  be  carried  cut.     There  are  two   basic  areas  in  which  one^s 
linguistic  competence  could  be  tested. 

(i)  The  four  basic  leanguage  skills  -  comprehension ,  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  could  be  evaluated  to  see  how  they  have  developed  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  the  correlation  between  them  examined. 

(ii)    We  could  also  look  at  what  level  (  if  we  can  define  level)  of 

language  is  actually  attained  and  define  what  exactly  it  means  "to 
know"  a  language. 

If  we  succeed  in  answering  those  two  major  questions,  then  we  might  want  to  ask 
Whether  the  ansv/ers  to  these  questions  lead  us  to  a  reanalysis  of  what  is  being 
taught  and  what  we  are  actually  teaching?    The  major  part  of  what  I  have  to 
say  will  be  dealing  with  this  reanalysis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  v/e  have  here  in  Ireland  as  in  many  other  countries  a 
dilenuna  between  written  and  oral  language,  the  emphasis  being  almost  entirely 
on  the  written  form.     This  is  expecially  true  of  deaf  children  and  necessary 
because  for  many  of  them  written  language  is  their  language.     V/hy  then  do  we 
place  so  much  emphasis  on  the  written  form  in  the  case  of  the  average  L^ 
learner?     Many  factors  contribute  to  this  strategy: 

(i)  Tradition  •    it  fits  well  into  the  Irish  situation  to  continue  the 

tradition  of  the  classics  -  where  one  studies  texts  for  comprehension, 
grammar  mostly  for  translation  purpojes. 

(ii)  Teacher's  own  fears  and  incompetence  in  many  spheres  of  oral  language. 
This  lack  of  competence  is  due  to  many  influences  including  the 
teachers*  own    schooling  and  training.     The  social  reality  of  Irish  in 
Ireland  is  one  of  non-usage  outside  of  well  defined  domains  which  on 
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the  whole  are  not  very  influential  in  spreading  the  use  of  the  language. 
Such  domains  are  curtailed  and  usually  belong  to  the  "inside  world"  of 
teaching,  the  Civil  Service  etc.  and  hence  have  very  little  influence 
on  what  goes  on  in  the"  outside  world" in  our  cities  and  toTOS.  One 
would  expect  that  high  competence  in  the  oral  use  of  Irish  might 
penetrate  or  break  down  the  barriers  involved.     This  is  not  the  case 
however.     CLAR  in  its  report  in  1975  showed  that  only  33%  of  those 
with  very  high  competence  in  Irish  made'  use  6f  this  advantage  in 
passing  Irish  onto  their  children  at  home.     About  5%  of  the  population 
covered  in  the  report  have  high  competence  in  the  language  -  which 
leaves  us  with  only  2%  who  use  Irish  frequently /always  at  home. 

(iii)      Writing  is  easier  to  evaluate.     When  one  writes  something  down  on 

paper  it  is  easy  to  pinpoint  errors  and  faults  and  to  give  a  score. 
To  evaluate  a  communicative  effort  by  the  same  learner(s)  is  a  much 
more  difficult  job  because  of  the  different  dimensions  of  language 
etc.  involved. 

(iv)      The  large  number  of  teachers  involved  in  the  teaching  of  Irish.  Almost 
all  of  our  teachers  of  Irish  are  themselves  native  speakers  of  English. 
They  are  trained  within  a  system  which  is  not  geared  to  using  Irish  in 
normal  everyday  affairs  and  so  they  tend  to  follow  tradition  and  this 
creates  generations  of  learners  competent  in  writing  and  comprehension 
but  most  inadequate  in  communication  in  a  functional  manner.  Because 
of  the  large  number  of  teachers  being  trained  yearly  and  because  of 
uneven  standards  attained  by  them  -  it  seems  the  unending  cycle  will 
continue  unless  some  drastic  action  is  taken  at  the  top  by  those 
involved  in  educational  administration. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  four  basic  skills  comprehension ,  speech,  reading  and 
writing  and  see  how  they  develope  in  the  normal  child  acquiring  L^~! 

First  of  all  you  have  comprehension  of  speech  and  a  lot  of  comprehension  before 
any  attempt  is  made  at  speaking.     The  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing  normally 
takes  place  school  and  usually  in  that  order.     In  most  of  the  teaching  that  goes 
on  throughout  Ireland  it  seems  that  these  skills  come  in  the  reverse  order  - 
writing,  reading  and  then. perhaps  comprehension  of  speech.     For  this  reason  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  the  content  of  texts  and  on  texts 
themselves  and  their  evaluation  and  not  enough  emphasis  on  the  oral  production 
of  language.     This  situation  has  also  come  about  because  of  the  types  of  exam- 
inations that  we  have.     All  the  teachers  have  to  do  is  to  consult  previous 
examination  papers  and  infer  from  these  an  appropriate  and  variable  content  to 
be  taught  in  their  classes.     The  consequences  of  this  approach  are  most 
destructive  for  the  different  kinds  of  skills  involved  because  the  skills  involved 
in  using  oral  and  written  language  are  quite  different.     I  believe  str.   ^ly  that 
if  we  don^t  have  oral  language  as  a  first  priority  and  consolidate  that  with 
actual  writing  -  that  we  can't  show  t^e  learner  the  real  connection  between  the 
spoken  and  the  written  forms  of  language. 
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A  good  example  of  the  consequences  of  using  written  language  to  the  detriment 
of  the  spoken  form  is  seen  in  the  following  histograms  from  the  Error  Analysis 
on  written  Irish  at  present  being  conducted  in  I.T.E* 


ERRORS  IN  SHMHlO  (LEraTICN)  A\'D  (?;ASAL1ZATI0N) 


Stfinhiu  (Lenition) 


Uru  (Kdsalization 


Overall  I'k^tic  oC'  ^6isi:!iiG 
(Lcnition)  &  t'rC  (Sasalizat ion) 

Overall  Error  in  U)>a^« 


Overal  1  Usaije  ut 
C<;nicivt;  plural 

LVu  (NasalUation) 

Nouns  (Genitive  Plurdl) 


I 


CtlARI_tiIL._l 


The  percentage  of  errors  in  the  usage  of  certain  categories  is  hardly  better 
than  chance.     The  use  of  Uru  in  the  genitive  plural  is  omitted    70%  of  the 
time  -  a  very  depressing  statistic. 

Although  certain  consonants  may  cause  more  trouble  than  others  in  terms  of 
articulation ,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  is  the  processes  of  Seimhiu  and 
Uru  as  a  whole  that  are  creating  the  difficulties.'* 


These  processes  are  usually  conditioned  by  prefixes  or  preceding  particles 
but  not  necessarily  so,  especially  in  the  verbs.     The  changes  which  are  con- 
ditioned by  Seimhiu  and  Uru    are  summarized  in  the  following  tables: 

Seimhiu  Uvu 
All  stops  become  fricatives;  s h  and  f -)-zero.        p,  t,  k       b,  d,  g  and 

b,  d,  g       m,  n,  q 


CHART  NQ.  a 


In  looking  at  the  errors  in  r.yntax  we  see  that  the  learner  is  guided  more  by 
his  knowledge  of  English  structures  and  semantics  and  tends  to  make  use.  of 
such  structures  when  s/he  is  unsure  of  a  certain  expression  in  Irish.  If 
writing  is  this  poor  we  can  expect  the  spoken  language  to  be  much  worse  and 
recent  studies  and  research  bear  this  out.     What  then  are  the  conclusions  we 
can  draw  from  such  results?    I  think  that  we  can  argue  that  the  oral  discussion 
between  teacher  and  pupil  and  especially  between  pupils  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  language  learning.     This  oral  discussion  is  far  more  useful 
than  the  stage  of  writing  and  should  be  an  integral  part  of  every  language 
lesson.     In  this  way  we  would  eliminate  many  error  types  such  as  those  we 
.have  been  discussing    here.     I  have  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  it  is  best  to 
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see  the  writing  as  consolidation  of  the  oral  stage.  As  a  guiding  principle 
one  might  suggest  that  any  lesson  in  which  at  least  half  of  the  time  is  not 
given  to  oral  work  is  a  wasted  opportunity  for  learning. 

Hamayan  et  al.  (1977)  have  concluded  from  their  research  that  (a)  learning 
a  second  language  is  more  effective  when  the  language  is  practised  and 
(b)  the  interaction  of  the  2nd  language  among  students  encourages  sociability 
which  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the  2nd  language  learning  process.  This  social 
usage  is  a  particular  problem  in  the  case  of  Irish,  because  of  the  social 
patterns  already  established,  through  the  use  of  English. 

TESTING: 

Before  we  can  test  someone  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  we  expect  of  the  learner. 
What  does  it  mean  to  know-a  language?    What  it  means  in  an  Irish  context  is 
that  you  must  be  able  to  answer  questions  in  writing,  mostly.     If  we  want  to 
break  this  chain  of  events  and  help  learners  use  the  language,  we  must  aim 
to  encourage  students  to  interact  through  the  new  language  about  things  that 
vitally  concern  them,  here  and  now,  in  the  classroom  rather  than  with  native 
speakers  in  some  far  away  communication  in  the  future.     This  is  an  important 
fact  and  we  must  always  ask  ourselves  how  likely  it  is  that  any  of  our 
students  will  ever  visit  the  Gaeltacht,  France  etc.  and  even  when  they  do 
are  they  likely  to  use  the  language  as  native  speakers  do? 

Teachiiig  should  not  in  my  opinion  be  defined  by  the  language  syllabus  the 
learner  should  know  or  find  useful,  but  by  his  social  psychological  develop- 
ment as  an  individual.     Should  this  occur  it  might  restore  a  central  educational 
role  to  language  teaching  in  addition  to  its  academic  and  utilitarian  roles. 
We  must  also  I  think  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  some  students  above 
the  age  of  about  twelve  may  never  lose  their  foreign  accents.     If  the  learners 
speech  is  comprehensible,  we  should  not  insist  on  allophonic  or  intonational 
perfection  unless  the  student  is  planning  to  teach  or  to  become  a  radio 
broadcaster.     Heresy 1  perhaps;  but  our  acceptance  of  that  suggestion  would 
save  us  and  our  students  endless  frustation.      Rosalind  Mitchell's  conclusuions 
in  her  paper  (TEANGA  1,1979)  are  very  interesting  with  regard  to  the  preceding 
comments.     Her  conclusions  are  based  on  observations  of  teachers  working  in 
the  classroom.  She  concludes^  "The  active  correction  of  pronunciation  errors 
is  not  a  centrally  important  teaching  procedure"  but  "The  active  correction 
of  grammatical  errors  is  a  central  activity  of  foreign  language  teaching". 

This  state  of  affairs  -  the  non-correction  of  pronunciation  and  greater 
emphasis  on  grammar  correction  -  must  affect  testing  and  the  evaluation  of 
language.     The  tests  that  result  will  place   all  the  emphasis  on  grammar  and 
perhaps  meaning  in  the  production  of  spoken  language. 

However,  in  Ireland  modern  languages  including  Irish  are  taught  in  a  non- 
supportive  environment,  often  created  by  suspicious  or  hostile  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  school  administrators,  unrealistic  expectations  on 
the  part  of  the  learners  themselves,  low  value  assigned  to  a  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  by  the  community,  etc.     In  that  learning  context  it  may  be 
that  the  achievement  of  even  a  minimal  level  of  communicative  ability  serves 
as  potent  motivation  and  is  a  more  suitable  objective  for  the  average  learner. 
Indeed,  students  often  recognise  active  oral  production  as  a  central  objective 
in  foreign  language  study,  and  state  a  preference  for  course  options  that 
stress  it.  Though  they  would  scarcely  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
authentic  speech  acts  Irish  second  language  learners  may  assign  a  high  surrender 
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value  to  a  minimal  level  of  ability  in  the  use  of  the  second  language.  By 
granting  minimal  achievement  in  the  language  a  high  priority  at  the  early 
stages  of  instruction,  they  might  be  induced  to  persevere  and,  in  this  way, 
attain  greater  overall  profiency  and  knowledge  than  if  oral  practice  were 
deferred  to  more  advanced  levels. 

The  syllabus  design  that  underlies  the  current  design  for  2nd  language 
materials  and  classroom  practices  is  totally  incompatible  with  the 
attainment  of  communicative  ability.     Foreign  and  2nd  language  instruction 
is  dominated  by  the  teaching  of  language  structure  for  its  own  sake.  At 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  arose,  in  reaction  to  the  innovative 
foreign  language  teaching  approaches  stressing  the  acquisition  of  functional 
skills  championed  by  Henry  Sweet  and  F.  Gouin  among  others,  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  of  grammar  for  its  own  sake.     Since  then,  syllabus  design  practices 
have  given  a  central  place  to  structural  features  of  language  (phonological, 
syntactic  and  lexical).     Firstly,  the  number  of  features  selected  for 
presentation  at  any  level  is  overwhelming,  and  far  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  learners  to  cognise  let  alone  internalise .     Secondly  even  in  materials 
that  adopt  a  situational  format,  the  situation    presented,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  serves  primarily  as  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of 
grammatical  features  that  will  be  drilled  in  a  particular  unit. 

SYLLABUS  DESIGN: 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  about  psycholinguistic  processes  that  guide  2nd 
language    learners  and  about  the  organisation  and  structure  of  speech  acts, 
it  is  difficult  to  abandon  linguistic  features  in  the  design  of  syllabuses. 
Four  new  orientations  may  be  followed  that  lead  more  directly  to  language 
use  than  to  monolithic  and  paradigm-oriented  linguistic  features: 

a)  frequency  and  utility  indexes, 

b)  intralinguistic  analysis, 

c)  language  acquisition  and  processing  universals  and 

d)  observation  of  second  language  learners. 

Many  learners  of  L2  reach  a  stage  when  their  use  of  language  becomes  fossilised. 
If  this  .period  of  f ossilitation  is  extended  over  a  long  period  -  then  the 
motivation  to  change  in  the  direction  of  the  target  language  is  weakened. 
This  state  of  affairs  creates  certain  tensions  between  teacher  and  learner 
and  the  problems  that  arise  are  seldom  solved  satisfactorily.     One  of  the 
factors  that  helps  the  def ossilisation  programme  is  some  extrinsic  motivat- 
ional aspect  -  such  as  gaining  entry  to  certain  jobs  or  to  third  level 
educational  institutions. 
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ACQUIRING  versus  LEARNING  L2: 

We  must  now  ask  ourselves  is  what  v;e  are  doing  actually  impossible?     Is  it 
possible  to  create  ^native  speakeri,^  in  a  language  learning  environment  such 
as  at  school?     It  is  highly  unlikely  that  our  success  rate  is  going  to  be 
very  high  and  this  is  expected  when  we  consider  all  the  handicaps  that  the 
learner  of  L2  has  to  overcome.     The  student  and  the    adult  already  possess 
an  effective  method  of  communication  and  have  already  formed  concepts  about 
their  environment.     They  do  not  hear  the  2nd  or  foxeign  language  continually: 
for  them,  learning  a  second  language  is  usually  a  collective,  part-time 
activity  in  artificial  surroundings.     Their  attemts  to  communicate  in  the  2nd 
language  are  more  often  than  not  thwarted  by  their  self consciousness ,  their 
lack  of  knowledge  or  the  disapproval  of  the  teacher  when  they  make  incorrect 
responses.     They  are  expected  to  make  fast  progress  in  a  language  the  .sounds, 
structures  and  concepts  of  which  differ  considerably  from  those  of  their  first 
language.     Although  they  may  have  other  considerations  to  spur  them  on,  they 
have  neither  the  compelling  motivation  nor  the  unique  situational  opportunity 
of  the  languageless  infant. 
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The  two  situations  being  so  dissimilar,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suggest 
that  the  order  in  which  the  child  learns  his  mother  tongue  should  nevertheless 
be  adopted  for  learning  a  second  language.     It  may  well  be  that  it  is  the  most 
logical  and  the  most  effective  method  of  learning  a  foreign  language  but  it 
is  equally  possible  that  teenagers  and  adults  learn  more  rapidly  from  visual 
than  from  aural  materials  (or  from  a  combination  of  the  two)  and  that  a 
different  order  of  presentation  and  a  different    method  of  exploitation  would 
therefore  be  advisable.  There  is  no  evidence  that  one  approach  is  superior  to 
the  other. 

WHY  DO  ACQUIRING  AND  LEARNING  DIFFER? 

Why  do  children  acquire  languages  efficiently  while  adults  learn  them 
inefficiently  or  so  it  would  seem?    Let  us  look  at  some  socio-psychological 
and  neurophysiological  factors  that  are  involved. 

SOCIO-PSYCHGLOGICAL  FACTORS: 

Young  children,  whether  they  acquire  one  language  or  more  than  one  language, 
enjoy  socio-psychological  conditions  optimally  suited  to  their  task.  Without 
these  conditions,  the  biological  bases  for  language  acquisition  cannot  express 
themselves  properly,  as  can  be  seen  in  so  called  "attic"  children  who  do  not 
have  language  because  of  prolonged  isolation  from  human  contact.  Let  us  see 
what  the  major  factors  are: 

a)  Adults  gear  their  speech  to  children  by  pronouncing  distinctly, 
by  using  simple  grammatical  structures,  by  referring  to  simple 
and  concrete  concepts,  and  by  often  repeating  essential  items  or 
whole  utterances. 

b)  The  immediate  family  members  are  attentive  and  indulgent,  and 
provide  warm  emotional  support  to  children.     Children's  'errors' 
are  objects  of  delight,  not  of  ridicule. 

c)  Sentences  used  with  children  are  disambiguated-they  are  hardly 
ever  ambiguous. 

d)  The  language  is  used  continually  in  their  environment. 

e )  The  language  is  used  by  almost  everybody  that  they  know.' 

f)  And  last  but  most  important  of  all,  we  must  realise  that  the 
language(s)  they  are  learning  is /are  the  only  means  of  communication 
and  they  must  use  these  languages  in  everyday  activities  -  asking, 
arguing,  denying  etc. 

It  is  impossible , therefore,  to  have  all  these  optimal  and  supportive 
social-psychological  factors  behind  you  in  learning  L2 .     So  the  2nd  language 
learner  is  already  'doomed'  to  fail  to  a  certain  degree. 

LANGUAGE  ACQUISITION  -  CRITICAL  PERIODS: 

Not  only  does  a  critical  period  for  language  acquisition  exist,  but  indeed 
there  may  be  a  series  of  them.     In  the  earliest  period  up  to  age  six,  the  brain 
rapidly  matures  while  remaining  very  plastic.     In  this  period    most  phonetics, 
simple  syntax  and  (concrete)  semantics  are  established  and  people  who  learn 
their  second  language  before  this  age  are  often  taken  for  native  speakers, 
especially  in  terms  of  their  use  of  the  sounds,  intonation  and  rhythm  of  L2* 
After  this  period  it  is  nore  difficult  to  acquire  a  nativelike  competence 
in  the  area  of  phonology. 
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The  phonetic  system  is  masterd  earliest  because  it  is  the  most  basic  yet 
simplest  component  of  language.  There  are  only  twelve  to  seventy  phonemes 
in  any  language,  and  almost  all  of  them  have  to  be  put  to  use  in  any  speech 
act,  allowing  them  sufficient  time  for  consolidation.     At  this  stage  children 
are  incapable  of,  and  have  no  need  of,  complex  syntax  and  abstract  semantics. 

In  the  next  period,  between  ages  seven  and  nine,  the  brain  is  still  in  the 
process  of  maturation,  and  hence  is  plastic,  though  less  so  than  at  an 
earlier  age.     Even  subtle  phonological  rules  are  mastered  during  this  period. 
Such  complex  sytactic  features  as  passive  negatives  and  embeddings  are 
established,  building  on  the  already  established  basic  components.  Semantics 
of  course  grows  continually. 

In  the  third  critical  period,  between  ages  ten  to  fourteen  (and  this  is  the 
time  at  which  many  of  our  children  begin  to  learn  L2 )  a  child's  syntax  is 
mastered  to  an  adult  level.     In  semantics  use  and  organisation  of  words 
based  on  abstract  markers  develop  up  to  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  suggested  series  of  critical  periods  for  Lj_  acquisition  has  implication 
for  L2acquisition  and  learning.     A  child  younger  than  six  is  in  the  first 
critical  period.     He  has  a  good  chance  of  acquiring  nativelike  competence  in 
the  phonetics  and  basic  syntax  of  L2 ,  including  the  use  of  simple  grammatical 
morphemes,  because  he  is  still  in  the  process  of  establishing  these  components 
in  his  Li.     The  earliest  established  component,  namely,  the  phonetic  system 
of  Li,  may  cause  some  slight  persistent  interference  ae  early  as  age  six  or 
seven,  but  it  causes  more  and  more  persistent  interference  as  the  learner ^s 
age  increases.     Some  grammatical  morphemes  cause  subtle  but  persistent  inter- 
ference perhaps  from  age  nine  on.     Semantics  causes  occasional  interference 
mainly  in  the  form  of  overloaded        words  coming  to  mind  instead  of  L2  words. 
Learning  abstract  semantic  markers,  for  which  the  critical  period  end.i  at  a 
relatively  late  age,  if  at  all,  should  not  pose  difficulties  for  adults.  I 
think  we  must  bear  all  these  things  in  mind  when  we  are  evaluating  the  language 
used  by  our  learners  of 

SLOW  LEARNERS: 

There  r'o  another  group  of  important  learners  about  which  I  would  like  now  to 
say  a  few  words,  namely,  the  slow  learners.  They  make  up  about  10-20%  (or 
even  higher)  of  our  students,  especially  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
postprimary  cycle.     Such  learners  are  problematic  and  the  type  of  curriculum 
that  we  have  often  ignores  entirely  the  problems  that  they  face.     The  follow- 
ing six  characteristics  are  usually  associated  with  slow  learners: 

i)  They  have  difficulty  in  recognising  patterns  in  language, 
ii)  They  cannot  focus  directly  on  anything  -  by  sight  or  through 
listening. 

iii)  Their  attention  is  very  poor  -  they  are  easily  disturbed, 
iv)  They  take  a  long  time  to  grasp  new  ideas, 
v)  Their' s  is  a  short  term  memory  -  they  tend  to  get    bored  very 
easily. 

vi)  Since    language  is  learned  bit  by  bit,  they  make  no  headway  at  all. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  looking  at  those  six  characteristics  that  slow 
learners  must  be  given  a  longer  time  to  master  new  material  and  new  skills. 
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Slow  learners  should  not  be  excluded  from  second  language    learning  but 
their  needs  may  be  very  different  from  those  of  the  abler  students* 

I  would  like  novj  to  argue  strongly  for  an  entirely  new  syllabus  for  slow 
learners  -  as  there  is  a  strong  case  for  redefining  objectives  to  meet 
the  pupils*  different  needs.     Clear  and  limited  objectives  should  produce 
more  satisfactory  results  in  their  case. 

There  is  one  important  fact  we  should  bear  in  mind  about  language  learning 
,  namely,  that  a  very  low  correlation  if  any  at  all,  exists  between  the 
comprehension  of  language  and  I.Q.      Bearing  that  in  mind  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  main  emphasis  for  the  slow  learner  should  be  on  comprehension  of 
speech  and  that  this  skill  should  be  developed  to  a  very  high  degree.  This 
also  points  to  a  non-academic  approach  to  L2  plus  reading  and  a  small  amount 
of  oral  practice.     Teaching  for  them  must  be  cyclic  30  that  certain  structures 
etc.  are  repeated  over  and  over  again.     The  best  way  of  assessing  them  is 
by  continuous  evaluation  and  not  to  have  them  write  everything  down  ~  which 
creates  all  sorts  of  extra    difficulties.     The  evaluation  should  be  carried 
out  by  their  own  teachers 

EVALUATING  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN: 

This  is  a  most  difficult  job.     V/e  can  divide  deaf  children  into  two  groups  - 
those  with  a  hearing  loss  of  90db  or  more  and  those  with  a  hearing  loss 
in  the  range  50-80  db.     The  latter  group  can  hear  a  lot  of  language  with  the 
help  of  a  hearing  aid  but  still  have  a  lot  of  problems  with  certain  sounds 
etc.     The  former  group  are  quite  isolated  and  the  amount  of  language  they 
hear  is  mini?ial.     They  depend  entirely  on  lip-reading  for  comprehension. 
Reading  is  a  recording  of  the  oral  conversation  for  deaf  children.  They 
can  often  pronounce  words  without  really  understanding  what  they  mean. 
Deaf  children  in    general  have  three  main  problems  in  using  oral  langauge: 

i)  Fau.'  .y  Rhythm  which  causes  30%  of  their  speech  to  be  incomprehensible. 
Included  in  this  is  the  proper  use  of  stress  which  is  so  important 
in  English. 

ii)  Deletion  and  epenthesis  of  sounds  which  causes  changes  in  rhythm  - 
hence  blow  becomes  below  etc. 
iii)  V/ord  order  and  agreement  or  concord  between  certain  words  or  parts 
of  a  sentence.     There  is  also  a  problem  of  semantics  especially 
in  verb      particle/preposition  groups  -  run  off,  eat  up  etc.  The 
use  of  Tense  and  ^.spect  in  the  verb  are  extremely  difficult  for 
them.     To  the  dec'f  child  in  the  chair,  the  chair  in  seem  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same.     So  why  all  the  emphasis  on  word  order? 

There  are  no  reliable  tests  that  are  satisfactory  for  the  evaluating  the 
language  of  deaf  children.     The  tests  that  do  exist  are  vocabulary  and 
comprehension  tests  -  but  because  of  the  poor  production  of  speecn  Dy 
the  deaf  child  and  the  way  in  which  such  tests  are  scored  -  I  must 
admit  I  find  such  testing  m.ost  unsatisfactory.     What  we  need  are  continuous 
evaluation  sheets  -  filled  in  by  their  teachers  who  understand  them  and 
work  with  them  daily. 
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So  what  can  we  conclude  from  all  this?    As  I  have  said  if  the  emphasis  is 
on  written  language,  then  obviously  our  testing  is  going  to  be  based  on 
the  written  form.  The  consequences  of  this  may  be  quite  destructive  to  the 
learning  of  normal  communicative  oral  language.     I  have  also  tried  to  show 
that  acquiring  Li    and  learning  L2    may  seem  parallel  in  many  ways  but  that 
a  great  deal  of  caution  is  to  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions  about 
shared  similarities.    The  goals  or  objectives  we  set  for  our  learners  must 
be  attainable,  well  graded  and  realistic  -  above  all  the  teacher  has  to 
recognise  the  active  contribution  made  by  the  learner  regardless  of  what 
the  teacher  wants  him/her  to  do. 

We  might,  therefore,  come  to  terms  with  some  general  principles  or  guidelines 
and  draw  some  conclusions  from  what  I  have  outlined  for  you  based  on  the 
most  recent  research  in  applied  linguistics: 

a)  I  would  suggest  language  learning  should  be  meaningful  and  realistic. 

b)  Translation,  which  is  often  used,  is  a  specialised  skill  and  is  inapprop- 
riate for  the  beginning  language  learner  -  to  rely  on  as  a  method  of 
language  learning.     The  problem  with  it  is  that  it  gets  harder  and 
harder  to  throw  away  the  longer  you  stick  with  it.     If  you  are 
reasonably  competent  in  the  language  then  you  may  find  it  quite 
useful  for  certain  purposes. 

c)  Language  teaching  should  be  done  mostly  in  the  target  language. 

d)  Mimicry  and  memorisation  and  drill  practice  do  not  teach  language- 
they  may  sometimes  be  appropriate  for  a  variety  of  classroom  needs- 
but  generally  disfavoured  because  of  their  mechanically,  meaningless 
nature,  and  their  overuse  by  teachers.  They  are  also  boring  and  stilted. 

e)  The  learning  of  vocabulary  shouia  De  dealt  with  in  meaningrul  context. 
Retention  is  not  requii'eu  of  all  items  but  continuous  appropriate 
usage  is  to  be  encouraged. 

f )  The  first  step  in  any  language  programme  is  to  find  out  what  the 
students    need  to  learn  and  define  the  courses  of  instruction  and 
the  use  of  materials  with  these  needs  in  mind. 

g)  Our  basic  aim  should  be  to  make  every  learner  competent  to  some  degree 
in  using  communicative  everyday  language. 

h)  I  would  like  also  to  suggest  that  language  learning  will  not  occur 
unless  the  student  is  able,  wants  to  and  makes  a  personal  commitment 
to  learn.     No  matter  how  you  define  motivation,  it  will  be  the 
student  * s  choice  and  decision    that  will  determine  his  language 
learning  success. 

The  expectations  of  the  teachers  and  the  support  of  the  parents  will  greatly 
influence  that  decision. 
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LECTURE  TO  IRALL  -  10th  March,  1979 

St.  Patrick's  Training  College 
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"Facilitation  of  Language  Development  in  the  Deaf  Child" 


Sr.  M.  Nicholas  Griffey,  O.P. , 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Deaf 
University  College 
Dublin  4 


I  would  like  to  begin  by  expressing  gratitude  to  the  members  of 
IRAAL  who  are  NOT  working  in  the  field  of  speech  and  language 
pathology  for  the  sharing  which  takes  place  at  these  meetings.  For 
many  years,  teachers  of  handicapped  children;    especially  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  had  to  soldier  along  in  a  very  difficult  field,  without 
help  from  other  disciplines.    Happily,  this  has  all  changed.    My  hope, 
is  that  what  I  have  to  say  may  Be  of  some  little  help  to  those  of  you 
who  are  not  concerned  mainly  with  the  treatment  and  education  of 
language  handicapped  children. 

Th°  title  of  my  talk  has  been  chosen  with  deliberation.    It  indicates 
a  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  approach  to  the  development  of  language  in 
the  child  who,  because  of  a  hearing  loss,  fails'  to  benefit  from  the 
linguistic  stimulation  in  his  environment.    I  use  language  in  the 
s«nse  of  the  child's  inborn  capacity  to  talk  or  to  learn  a  mother  tongue. 
As  you  know,  a  baby  who  hears  the  language  with  which  he  is  surrounded 
can,  through  a  combination  of  pretty  complicated  physiological, 
neurological,  emotional  and  social  events,  learn  to  understand  what  is 
said  to  him  and  to  speak  his  native  language.    The  process  which  takes 
place  very  early  on  in  the  life  of  the  child  is  usually  automatic. 
However,  when  we  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  children  who  have  problems 
in  learning  their  first  language,  then  we  realise  that  the  task  is  quite 
a  complicated  one.    We  never  refer  to  the  TEACHING  of  a  mother  tongue  to 
a  non-deaf  child  yet  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  hearing  impaired 
children  we  find  that  the  teaching  of  language  has  been  the  main  aim  of 
parents  and  educators  alike.    Faced  with  a  child  who  could  neither  hear 
nor  speak,  it  was  natural  for  the  early  educators  tO  turn  to  the  written 
form  of  language  in  order  to  help  those  who  were  utterly  dependent  on 
visual  impressions.  They  invented  an  ingenious  and  unique  system  of  non- 
vocal  conmunications  by  spelling  each  letter  of  words  on  the  hand  or, 
as  it  were,  a  system  of  writing  in  the  air,  which  involved  the  visual-motor 
channel  rather  than  the  auditory-vocal  one.    It  is  significant  that  this 
system  of  manual  communication  for  the  deaf  was  not  widely  developed  until 
the  18th  century.    Up  to  that  time,  the  problem  of  developing  language 
in  the  deaf  was  considered  insurmountable.    Eventually,  most  forms  of 
manual  comnuni cation  consisted  of  finger-spelling  and  sign  language. 
Looking  at  the  Irish  system  (1)  which  has  been  used  here  since  1846  -  when 
it  was  imported  from  France  and  modified  to  reflect  English  syntax  -  we 
find  that  it  consists  of:- 

1 .  Natural  gestures 

2.  One  hand  finger-spelling 
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3.  Methodic  cr  conventional  signs  which  are  usually  based  on 

4.  Signs  which  are  a  combination  of  natural  gestures  and  methodic 

?J^McL'''*3?J°':  ^  particular  word  is  not  available,  finger-spell inq 
IS  used     The  Irish  system  of  manual  communication  is  systemSt  c 
derivative  and  has  a  modified  linguistic  structure.    An  Scan 
linguist  -  Professor  Stokoe  of  Gallauded  College,  Washinq?oS  D  C  - 

tKe'S  iS^  ?:  el^?''^?^?.^''  -^''^^'sned  ?ngl ish-^^SJJenU^sed  . 
c        .    ]     /  ^^^^  surprising  because  both 

Idu Sors  o"?  tTnl'?  f  communication.  Ot  er  early 

consi^?^  n?         deaf  emphasised  the  oral  form  of  coimiunication  which 
^n^fnfJf.  t  °!  lipreading  or  "speechreading"  to  develop 

recept  ve   anguage  and  speech  for  expressive  language.    As  in  manual 
communication,  the  written  language  was  used  as  a  basis.    I J  the 
^f.'^JpH     Th^^^'J  !u  ^"^lytical  approach  or  the  articulatory  method 
0?  teachina   anan.n!^'  years  this  structured  and  progranned  meLd 
gestures    fiinP^cSfiV-'  "^^^  extensively.    The  child  was  taught 
gestures,  finger-spell ing,  arbitrary  signs  and  writinq     He  w^q 
helped  to  construct  sentences  according  to  a  patterJ  -"first  ?n  manual 

Srjhf  ;2?e'  'ral°m^;ho'5°"'  ^^"S'  ^  '         ^'^  writinrin\"cSo"^ 
excLpd    ^Thl  clni  '■'9"'  ^"^  fi^Ser  spelling  were 

f^S^     \u^^^  sentence  was  programmed.    It  was  divorced  from  conversation 
and  from  the  experience  of  the  child.    Nouns  were  taught  first  JheS 
adjectives    verbs,  pronouns,  active  and  passive  voice  as  wen  as  a  host 
Ir  nlSf '7"?  '"'^  relatives.    Grammatical  terms  were  Lug  J  to  seSen 

beq?nn  nnWit;''T'''  t^^^P^^^'^  *°  ^P^^^^  teaching  was  Inalytical 
beginning  with  phonemes  which  were  programmed  so  that  there  was  a 
definite  order  in  which  they  were  taught.    From  phonemes  the  ch^d 
aTsSces.'"^^''^"        '''''''  uttera'nceTwoJds^'piLes 

When  I  first  entered  the  field  of  education  of  the  deaf  in  Ireland  manual 
communication  was  used  in  the  schools.    The  teaching  of   anquaqe  was 

af  ^'wf  con  l"uled1Jat^'%"'^  trad??"^!/! inguists 

a  foreinn  ?.nnMfnf        '  by  teaching  language  as  we  ourselves  had  learnt 
pin^h^  P"P^^^  would  develop  a  mother  tongue.    I  had  learnt 

^e  a^a'tJon  ?o;"thP°^''H-^'''J'?  '^-V  considered  a  good''''"' 

preparation  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  deaf  children     At  that  timP 
instruction  began  when  the  deaf  child  was  seven  years  o?"age!  jllrlZs 

teaJhp^f  rnn  H^"'^'!:'?  ^'^        ^^^^n^^d  that  oSl? 

teachers  could  teach  language  to  a  hearing  impaired  child     In  the^rhool 

ZTlll'^'r  "'l  P^'"'  °"        ^""^^^y  °'  th?  adult  modeis  of  s  gn 
anguage.    Teachers  were  expected  to  be  proficient  in  signing  as  well  as 
J/f'''^  ?f    '^Sn  language.    It  was  maintained  that  inadequate  Todels 
used  by  adults  constituted  an  additional  handicap  for  the  deaf  chil^d  As 
a  young  teacher,  I  was  expected  to  sign  in  conveStiSnaf  Engnlh  at  ail 
times  -  the  order  of  the  signs  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  words  t 
fhp'.Sf      '  ^^^f  ^  disappointment  to  me  to  discover  that,  among  "themselves 
^    LHnn'?-°!:*^^  *°  non-linguistic  forms.    The  language  they^us^r  ' 
the  me^^aoP  1    "^'J;  and  pictographic.    When  acc3ra?y  wasVequired 

the  message  was  written  down.      In  fact,  this  is  still  true  in  thP  r3<:P 

L'a'nd"  h  oh'vpf'  ''''.'t  ''''''  signers)!'  sJokoe  r   e  s'%  T 

Jhe  ?HsK^Jjp^''°;  °^  J""'"'^'"  ^IT  '-'"S^'^e.    The  same  can  be  said  of 
ITnfZ  lr,  11         ^  ^  "^^^        low  version  when  I 

Da^eJnfwhlh'H^ff'^^  ^'J^'^^^-        ^^"''^e'  ^  ^as  then  re-inforcing 

patterns  which  differed  considerably  from  the  acoustic  language  patterns 
of  the  environment.    I  was  shattered  when  I  discovered  early  on  in  my 
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teaching  career  that  my  pupils  did  not  always  understand  when  I 
used  correct  sentence  patterns.    They  singled  out  key  words  -  usually 
nouns  -  while  they  failed  to  grasp  the  significance  of  structure  words. 
I  very  quickly  realised  that  I  had  to  TEACH  language. 

There  is  much  controversy  today  concerning  the  mode  of  communication 
best  suited  to  the. needs  of  the  hearing  impaired.    Those  who  advocate 
the  use  of  speech  accompanied  by  manual  communication  or  "total 
communication",  as  it  is  now  called,  maintain  that  it  will  enable 
deaf  children  to  reach  higher  levels  in  language.    This  view  is 
challenged  by  those  who  advocate  a  pure  oral /auditory  or  an  auditory/oral 
approach.    While  not  wishing  to  dwell  on  the  current  controversy,  I 
would  like  to  say  that,  as  a  practitioner,  I  do  not  support  the  introduction 
of  supplemental  manual  communication  -  be  it  systematic  sign  language, 
finger-spelling  or  cued  speech  (which  is  a  manual  system  related  to 
the  phonemic  system)  -  for  pre-1 ingual ly  deaf  children  as  soon  as  deafness 
is  diagnosed  because  I  believe  that  perceptions  are  adversely  affected 
when  simultaneous  oral  and  manual  presentations  are  available  to 
children  who  are  developing  a  mother  tongue.    Neurologically  speaking, 
it  must  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  brain  to  cope  with  two  quite 
different  systems.    If  a  child  is  to  learn  to  use  spontaneous  speech  he 
must  be  exposed  to  consistent,  meaningful  and  pervasive  rhythmic  speech 
stimulation.    His  level  of  attainment  will  depend  on  maximum  exposure 
to  speech  and  on  early  speech  production.    Like  the  non-deaf  child,  the 
deaf  child  learns  to  talk  by  talking.    When  using  *total  communication' 
I  find  that  deaf  children  are  more  interested  in  manual  communication  than 
in  speech  signals.    This  is  understandable.    Manual  communication  is 
more  attractive,  is  seen  with  comparative  ease  and  is  more  static  than 
running  speech.    In  the  'total  communication'  environment,  the  deaf  child 
tends  to  neglect  the  use  of  any  remnants  of  hearing  which  he  may  have, 
with  the  result  that  signs  and  finger-spelling  predominate  [n  his  thought 
processes  so  that  speech  is  rarely  spontaneous  and  his  lip-r(^ading  skills 
are  poor,.    This  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  deaf  person  who,  unfortunately 
for  him,  has  to  live  in  a  hearing  world.    Research  has  clearly  shown  that 
deaf  adults  who  speak    and  lip-read  well  have  a  higher  professional 
standing  and  a  wider  range  of  vocational  opportunities  open  to  them. 

Here  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  hearing  loss  so  that  we  may  have  an 
understanding  of  the  term  "deaf"  as  I  use  it.    Hearing  impairment  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuum  ranging  from  a  mild  impairment  to  total  deafness. 
Language  and  speech  development  will  vary  from  the  practically  normal 
production  of  the  child  with  the  mild  hearing  loss  to  the  laboured  and 
unnatural  speech  quality  and  esoteric  language  patterns  of  the  profoundly 
deaf.    Even  with  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid,  the  child  with  high  frequency 
loss  will  characteristically  omit  the  sibilants  and  some  stop  consonants. 
The  child  with  the  loss  in  the  low  tones  will  tend  to  produce  incorrect 
vowel  sounds.    In  the  case  of  the  mildly  and  moderately  hard  of  hearing, 
perception  of  speech  by  audition  may  be  appropriate;    for  the  hard  of 
hearing  with  a  more  severe  loss,  audition,  supplemented  by  vision  or 
"visual  listening"  may  suffice.    For  the  profoundly  deaf,  the  main  avenues 
for  the  speech  code  are  vision,  sound  perception,  touch  and  kinaesthesis. 
The  90  dB  level  is  critical.    Children  who  are  hard  of  hearing  are  more 
auditory  than  visual.    Their  hearing  loss  is  above  90  dB.    They  are 
"hearing  beings"  while  the  deaf  are  "visual  beings".    (Recording  of 
filtered  speech).    I  want  to  concentrate  on  the  deaf  because  their  hearing 
loss  is  so  great  that  its  implications  from  the  point  of  view  of  language 
learning  are  hard  to  grasp.    The  child  with  an  auditory  channel  which 
is  almost  completely  blocked  so  that  the  auditory  development  and  comprehension 
of  speech  and  language,  with  or  without  amplification  from  an  early  age, 
are  precluded,  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational  challenges. 
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Since  World  War  II,  some  drastic  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
field  of  the  education  of  the  deaf.    Because  of  technological 
advances  we  now  have  more  powerful  and  more  efficient  hearing  aids. 
Hearing  loss  in  children  can  be  diagnosed  in  the  early  months 
of  life  and  a  baby  can  be  fitted  with  hearing  aids  in  the  first 
year  of  life  so  that  he  is  experiencing  sound  at  a  time  when  he 
is  physiologically  constituted  for  the  development  of  a  mother 
tongue.    The  deaf  child  will  not  hear  speech  but  he  will  receive 
sound  cues  which  enable  him  to  get  information  with  regard  to 
duration  and  intensity  of  speech.    He  will  thus  be  helped  to  get 
rhythmic  patterns  which  are  essential  for  language  development. 
Parent  guidance  is  also  available.    The  guidance  is  more  parent 
than  child-centred  because  the  mother  needs  help  to  ensure  that 
the  linguistic  environment  is  conducive  to  the  development  of 
language.    Language  and  speech  are  not  separated  -  speech  is  now 
treated  as  language  behaviour.    Our  primary  aim  is  not  to  improve 
speech  -  at  least  initially  -  because  we  are  more  interested 
in  the  psychological  progresses  which  regulate  speech.    We  are, 
in  fact,  facilitating  the  development  of  a  mother  tongue.  Findings 
in  the  field  of  psycho-linguistics  have  helped  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  especially  over  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years.    It  stands 
to  reason  that  data  from  normally  hearing  children  should  provide 
basic  information  against  which  the  non-communicating  child  (or  the 
one  with  deviant  language  patterns)  can  be  compared.    To  me,  the 
following  factors  which  find  support  in  psycho-linguistic  theory 
are  important  if  deaf  children  are  to  acquire  language. 

(a)  The  Quality  of  Environmental  Language 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  now  to  show  that,  if  the  speech  input 
is  right  in  the  case  of  a  deaf  baby  with  intact  central  nervous 
system  and  no  additional  handicap,  he  will  go  through  the  normal 
stages  of  language  development  though,  of  course,  his  progress  will 
be  much  slower  than  in  the  case  of  the  baby  with  normal  hearing. 

Whereas  in  the  1940' s  we  were  told  to  fit  children  with  hearing  aids 
and,  "talk,  talk,  talk"  -  now  we  are  paying  more  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  speech  stimulation.    Recently,  professional  workers 
have  been  emphasising  what  Bruner  (4)  has  referred  to  as  "inter- 
subjectivity"  between  mother  and  child  as  an  impo»^tant  ingredient 
in  the  language  acquisition  process.    Early  pre-language  interaction 
is  social  and  affective.o  It  leads  to  the  building-up      a  world  of 
attention  between  parent/ child.    Mother  observes  the  baby;  she 
follows  his  attention;    she  assumes  intention  on  his  part  as  she 
verbalises.    She  carries  on  an  endless  conversation  with  the  baby 
who  is  beginning  to  talk.    There  is  a  circular  reaction  process  at 
work.    Mother  stimulates  the  baby  who  then  responds.    The  response 
on  the  part  of  the  child  provides  motivation  for  further  stimulation 
by  the  mother.    A  Mother  who  receives  no  responses  to  her  stimulation, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  baby  is  deaf,  is  under  great  stress.  She 
is  not  likely  to  persist  in  interaction  unless  she  receives  support 
and  special  guidance  in  the  early  post-diagnostic  period  especially. 
Once  deafness  is  suspected  and  confirmed  the  mother  may  change  in  her 
attitude  towards  the  deaf  child.    This  is  one  of  the  disastrous 
results  of  early  profound  deafness.    Accumulated  feelings  of  tension 
in  parents  are  often  the  basis  of  poor  language  development  in  pre-school 
children.    If  a  deaf  child  is  to  make  progress,  the  parents  need  help 
to  accept  him  and  to  provide  an  environment  which  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  healthy  parent/child  relationships.  Conversation 
tends  to  develop  automatically  in  the  case  of  the  non-deaf  child 
Q  but,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  child,  it  must  be  consciously  developed 
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by  the  mother.    She  uses  what  Van  Uden  (5)  calls  a  "seizing  method". 
She  follows  the  child's  interest.    He  makes  a  gesture  "car". 
The  mother  responds  -  "You  want  to  go  in  the  carl    Oh,  Daddy  did 

not  come  yet.    Let's  see.    Open  the  door  ".    The  child's 

speech  behaviour  is  shaped  by  the  response  of  the  environment. 
Helen  Keller  -  who  was  deaf  and  blind  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  -  was  taught  in  this  way  by  her  teacher.  Helen  writes: 
"If  I  did  not  know  the  words  and  idioms  necessary  to  express  my 
thoughts,  she  supplied  them;  even  suggesting  conversation  when 
I  was  unable  to  keep  up  my  end  of  the  dialogue".  This  is  very 
different  from  the  type  of  identification  language  which  teachers 

of  the  deaf  used  in  the  past:-    "This  is  a  ball   This  is  a  baloon". 

Now  we  are  advised  to  use  anticipatory  language.    We  want  to  teach 
the  word  'car'.    We  ensure  that  the  child  has  a  toy  one.    One  day 
we  hide  it;    the  child  looks  for  it.    Then  we  can  introduce  questions 
such  as  -  "Where  is  the  car",    "Is  the  car  upstairs?",    "Is  Daddy* s 
car  outside?".    Another  v/ay  is  to  advise  the  mother  to  change  a  daily 
routine  in  the  life  of  the  child.    Try  to  explain  -  "Today  we  are 
going  to  see  Granny".    Produce  a  picture.    We  then  wait  for  a  reaction 
from  the  child  -  be  it  a  gesture  or  a  spoken  word.    A  transformation 
of  the  child's  utterance  is  then  made.    "We  are  going  in  the  car. 

It  is  outside  "    The  same  approach  is  followed  in  the  Nursery 

class  for  deaf  children.    Teachers  then    keep  a  written  record  of 
conversations  with  the  children.    They  can  be  written  in  comic  strip 
form  or  in  "baloon  writing".    The  written  language  is  more  a  support 
to  the  spoken  language.    These  written  conversations  help  the  child 
who  may  have  short  term  memory  problems.    They  are  intuitively  understood 
by  the  deaf  child  as  a  result  of  experience  which  includes  oral 
communication  or  conversation.    To  quote  from  Van  Uden    -  "Only  a  method 
of  language  acquisition  can  be  recognised  as  psycho-linguistically 
correct  and  effective  which  places  conversation  and  not  the  sentence, 
in  the  centre  of  the  entire  didactic  activity.    The  child  does  not 
learn  language  because  he  receives  instruction  in  its  use,  but  because 
it  is  part  of  his  daily  life  and  experience.    Talk  is  the  basic  form 
in  which  language  is  manifested." 

The  type  of  speech  patterns  used  in  the  environment  is  also  ..iiportant 
for  the  deaf  child.    We  know  that  normally- hearing  children  who  are 
learning  to  talk  are  exposed  to  parental  language  which  differs 
considerably  from  family  to  family  both  in  style  and  amount  yet  virtually 
all  learn  the  grammar  of  their  native  language  easily.    McNeill  (1966) (6) 
referred  to  adult  speech,  which  children  have  to  process,  as  being  a 
completely  random,  haphazard  sample,  in  no  way  contrived  to  instruct 
a  child  in  grammar.    Since  then,  several  studies  have  shown  that,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  specific  style  of  speech  which  is  used  in 
addressing  young  children  learning  to  talk.    It  is  adopted  not  only 
by  parents  but  by  other  adults  with  little  experience  of  children  and 
even  by  children  as  young  as  five  years  if  they  are  speaking  to  children 
under  three.    Drach  (1969)  (7)  pointed  out  that  the  language  everyone 
uses  to  young  children  has  shorter,  syntactically  simpler  sentences, 
a  smaller  vocabulary  and  slower  delivery  than  adult  to  adult  speech. 
It  is  also  more  repetative  (Kobashiqawa,  1969)  (8),  more  redundant, 
makes  more  use  of  concrete  references,  less  use  of  pronouns  and  seems 
designed  to  assist  the  young  child  in  identifying  grammatical  categories 
and  phrase  units  within  sentences  (Snow  1972)  (9);    Frazer  and  Roberts 
-  1975)  (10).    The  recent  findings  of  Howarth  (11)  in  the  area  of 
parent/child  and  teacher/child  verbal  interactions  in  the  case  of  deaf 
children  are  similar.    Formerly,  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  parents  used 
very  simple  sentences  and  exaggerated  speech  patterns  in  their  anxiety 
to  get  children  to  lipread.    Now  they  are  encouraged  to  use  the  normal 
adult  pattern »    It  is  essen^i^Jl'^'that  the  rhythm  of  speech  be  present 
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to  a  marked  degree  for  children  who,  through  their  low  note  hearing, 
can  perceive  this  important  feature.    The  perception  also  of 
intensity  as  it  relates  to  stress  is  possible  for  this  type  of  child. 
In  this  way  a  lip-reader  is  helped  to  know  the  intention  of  the 
speaker.    A  deaf  child,  in  the  absence  of  these  cues  perceived 
through  sound  perception,  is  not  aware,  for  instance,  of  the 
different  meanings  attached  to  the  following  sentences: 

Mary  will  go  home  on  Friday 

Mary  will  go  home  on  Friday 

Mary  will  go  home  on  Friday 

Such  acoustic  information  is  a  great  help  to  the  deaf  child.  The 

environmental  language  has  a  direct  bearing,  too,  on  the  type  of 

speech  production  among  deaf  children  because  perception  and 

reproduction  of  speech  must  be  regarded  as  two  processes  which  are 

closely  linked.    All  types  of  hearing  impaired  children  learn  to 

talk  by  talking  as  well  as  by  observing  the  speech  movements  of 

adults  and  siblings.    Speech  production  facilitates  the    perception  of  speech 

when  both  are  trained  together.  Lipreading,  for  example,  can 

be  well  nigh  impossible  for  a  deaf  person  who  has  never  learnt  to 

speak.    The  deaf  child  must  have  constant  repetition  so  that  he  is 

able  to  transfer  information  gained  through  residual  hearing,  vision, 

vibration-feeling  and  tactile  impressions,  into  his  own  speech 

movements  or  articulatory  acts.    He  internalises  for  his  own  use  what 

he  has  seen,  heard  and  felt  of  his  own  speech  movements  as  well  as 

those  in  his  environment.    His  parents  and  teachers  act  as  monitors. 

Later  he  becomes  dependent  on  an  internalised  model  -  or  kineasesthesis  - 

in  order  to  check  his  production.    In  the  case  of  the  pre-school 

and  nursery-school  deaf  child,  speech  acquisition  is  regarded  as  a 

developmental  process.    The  child  imitates  the  speech  of  his  environment. 

His  efforts  will  be  approximate.    When  fluency  has  been  established, 

intervention  takes  the  form  of  isolating  defective  sounds  and  perfecting 

them.    The  correct  form  of  the  sound  must  be  automatic  as  a  result 

of  therapy.    As  quickly  as  possible  it  is  replaced  in  words,  otherwise 

the  utterance  will  be  laboured  and  unnatural  because  a  given  speech 

sound  is  not  represented  by  a  fixed  acoustic  pattern  in  a  speech  wave. 

Automatic  blinding  of  phonemes  which  results  from  practice  in  speech 

drill  is  necessary  for  intelligibility.    By  automaticity  in  articulation 

the  deaf  child  will  achieve  a  rate  of  utterance  which  approximates  that 

of  normal  speech.    There  is  a  correlation  between  'quick'  speech  and 

intelligibility  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  child  (12).    This  is  an  area 

where  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  concerned  with  the  production  as 

distinct  from  perception.    Some  teachers,  however,  do  not  approve  of 

any  kind  of  intervention  as  they  believe  that  the  speech  will  be  more 

natural  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  available  cues  rather 

than  concentrate  on  individual  speech  sounds.    I  think  that  intervention 

is  necessary  but  the  time  when  it  should  be  introduced  depends  on  the 

quality  of  the  child's  utterances  and  his  hearing  loss.    In  teaching 

speech  to  hearing  impaired  children  we  realise  that  the  production  will 

deviate  from  the  normal  since  their  problems  ii,  perception  affect 

their  production.    The  speech  of  the  child  with  residual  hearing  will  be 

intelligible  to  naive  listeners  while  that  of  the  profoundly  deaf  will 

be  understood  by  the  family,  a  particular  school,  friends  and  co-workers. 

Inexperienced  listeners  will  not  understand  the  speech  patterns  until 

they  become  familiar  with  them.    The  various  studies  that  have  been 

undertaken  since  19^0  have  shown  that  poor  levels  of  speech  achievement 

among  hearing  impaired  children  are  commonplace.    The  typical  errors 

relate  to  respiration,  phonation  and  the  rate  of  utterance. 
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One  of  the  important  developments  in  the  field  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf  which  one  would  like  to  see  in  the  future  is  the  production 
of  a  satisfactory  model  for  the  production  of  intelligible  speech. 
This  may  be  achieved  if  a  developmental  approach,  coupled  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  phonetic  level,  is  used.    If,  in  phonetic  practice, 
the  child  is  enabled  to  produce  sound  patterns  automatically,  then, 
in  phonological  speech,  conscious  attention  can    be  directed  to 
what  the  child  wants  to  say.    With  a  set  purpose  in  producing  speech, 
rate  of  utterance,  phonation  and  respiration  will  be  dynamic.    I  have 
called  this  approach  "natural  intervention",  suited  to  the  age  level 
and  the  speech  quality  of  the  child.    It  will  not  work,  however, 
without  suitable  and  adequate  environmental  stimulation  from  an  early 
age.    Frequency  of  language  usage  is  an  essential  component  of  the 
linguistic  environment  of  a  child.    It  is  missing  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  child  so  that  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  make  up  for  this  serious 
deprivation.    Reading  is  one  of  the  main  ways  of  compensating.  For 
him,  reading  of  dialogue  can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  incidental 
conversation  in  his  life.    This  type  of  reading  has  been  referred  to 
as  "visualised  conversation".    For  young  children  it  is  a  reading 
of  a  conversation  which  has  been  understood  and  which  is  related  to 
personal  experience.    For  older  children  it  is  a  means  of  entering 
into  conversation  with  an  author. 

(b)    Discovering  the  Structure  of  Language 

To  me,  the  most  startling  change  in  our  approach  to  teaching  language 
to  the  deaf  is  the  use  of  natural  methods      and  the  emphasis  on  the 
deductive  method  in  order  to  develop  structure.    The  non-deaf  child 
finds  the  structure  of  the  language  for  himself.    He  discovers  the 
rules.    We  know  this  because  he  often  misapplies  them.  Following 
a  developmental  programme  with  the  deaf  child,  we  encourage  him  to 
discover    structure  only  when  he  has  established  some  oral  language. 
The  pupil  may  then  be  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  so  that  he  is  reading 
and  writing.    He  reads  aloud  or  his  teacher  reads  to  him.    By  this 
he  is  helped  to  find  the  accent  groups.    He  makes  a  collection  of 
similar  structures.    When  he  is  ready  to  learn  the  rules  by  a  process  of 
deduction,  he  is  given  grammatical  terms.    This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
structured  approach  referred  to  earlier.    It  is  based  on  modern  psycho- 
linguistic  principles.    Yet,  as  far  back  as  1879  (13)  an  Irish  teacher 
of  the  deaf  -  Father  Thomas  McNamara,  CM.  wrote  the  following  which 
I  would  like  to  read  for  you  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  relevant 
to  all  language  learning..    "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
system  that  dispenses  with  grammar  until  the  children  have  made  considerable 
way  in  learning  language  is  preferable  to  that  which  mixes  up  the 
learning  of  grammar  with  the  learning  of  language.    Grammar-  what  is 
its  object?    Is  it  not  to  regulate  the  us.*?  of  language?    But,  language 
to  be  fixed  and  regulated  must  already  be  in  existence.    It  was  in 
this  order  that  we,  speaking  people,  learned  language  first  and  grammar 
after  and,  if  we  were  required  to  learn  grammar  at  the  same  time  with 
language,  our  progress  in  the  latter  would  have  been  very  slow  if  at  all 
possible. 

The  greater  part  of  mankind  dispenses  with  grammar  in  the  use  of  language. 
Either  they  did  not  learn  grammar  at  all  or,  if  they  did,  they  forget  it. 
How  few  are  capable  of  applying  the  rules  of  grammar  or  even  would  be 
able  to  recite  the  parts  of  speech?    Yet  they  use  language  for  the  ordinary 
purpose  for  which  it  is  destined. 

We  are  witness  here  in  Paris  of  constant  examples  bearing  upon  the 
subject.    A  family  comes  to  spend  a  year  or  two  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
young  people,  that  they  may  learn  French  in  the  French  capital. 
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They  have  a  servant  or  two  with  them.    What  occurs?   The  best  teachers 
are  employed  for  the  members  of  the  family,  to  teach  them  scientifically 
according  to  grammar,  whilst  the  servants  are  allowed  to  get  on  as  well 
as  they  can  amongst  the  servants  of  the  hotel  or  the  house.    A  year  or 
two  passes  over  and  who  are  the  most  expert  in  speaking  French?  The 
young  people  of  the  family  or  the  servants;    those  who  are  taught 
scientifically  or  those  who  are  taught  by  the  mere  practice  of  speaking 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  use  of  the  language?    Experience  is  there 
to  give  answer  and  to  bear  testimony  in  favour  of  the  servants". 

Language  Disordered  Children 

Although  my  training  and  experience  are  mainly  in  the  field  of  audiology 
and  education  of  the  deaf  I  am  also  interested  in  language  disordered 
children  -  especially  those  with  a  predominantly  receptive  problem. 
In  1954  when  I  was  working  in  a  School  for  the  Deaf  I  discovered  that 
these  were  children  enrolled  in  the  classes  who  did  not  respond  favourably 
to  teaching  methods  found  to  be  effective  with  their  peers,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  was  empirical  and  clinical  evidence  to  show  that  their 
intellectual  potential  was  within  normal  limits.    Their  ability  to  solve 
environmental  problems  was  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  the  most 
successful  oral  pupils.    It  was  possible  to  rule  out  emotional  disturbance 
or  lack  of  stimulation  or  motivation  as  primary  factors  related  to  their 
poor  achievements  in  language  learning.    Faced  with  this  paradoxical 
situation,  a  closer  analysis  of  the  children's  functions  was  begun  in 
order  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  type  of  educational  treatment  for 
them.    This  study  (14)  revealed  some  of  the  specific  difficulties  in  the 
area  of  perception  which  are  now  considered  characteristic  of  this  group 
of  neurologically  impaired  children  that  have  been  described  as  'language 
disordered'.    In  the  1950's  hov/ever,  many  questioned  the  very  existence 
of  a  developmental  language  disorder,  something  that  is  now  internationally 
recognised  as  a  communication  disorder  in  children. 

Language  disordered  children  have  two  main  characteristics  which  I  would 
like  to  refer  to:- 

(a)  Impairments  in  aspects  of  auditory  perception  necessary  for  language 
learning. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  child  with  neurological  disorders  deals  with 
incoming  speech  signals  in  a  deviant  manner.    He  cannot  listen  rapidly. 
In  his  case,  peripheral  deafness  is  often  suspected  because  of  his  lack  of 
interest  in  environmental  speech  and  language.    These  children  behave  as 
if  they  have  a  hearing  loss  yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  respond  to 
noise  rather  than  speech.    Audiometric  evaluation  shows  three  types  of 
children  in  the  group.    Those  who  have  normal  thresholds  for  pure  tones; 
those  who  have  an  established  hearing  loss  which  is  usually  in  the  higher 
frequencies  and  those  who  show  a  marked  hearing  loss.    I  have  worked  with 
all  types.    Most  of  them  were  wearing  hearing  aids  but,  after  a  period  of 
intense 'traini^g  in  listening  in  slow  speech,  isolated  phonemes,  syllables, 
words  and  fincily  sentences,  I  was  satisfied  that  some  of  them  had  normal 
hearing.    Yet  they  had  previously  accepted  high  amplification  without  showing 
discomfort,  as  if  they  suffered  from  recruitment  of  loudness  in  reverse! 
We  have  much  to  learn  about  the  perceptual  behaviour  of  children  with 
neurological  disorders. 

(b)  The  second  characteristic  I  have  noted  in  language  disordered  children 
is  defective  short  term  memory  for  speech.    They  cannot  remember  a  succession 
of  sounds  that  make  up  a  word.    If  we  ask  them  to  repeat  a  series  of  babble 
sounds,  they  cannot  do  so  accurately.    Oral  dyspraxias  are  common  among  them. 

Q  Their  first  repetition  of  a  word  may  be  correct  but,  because  of  poor  memory 
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span,  they  do  not  persist  in  producing  the  sounds  accurately.  Paula 
Menyuk  (15)  compared  a  group  of  normal  children  and  a  group  of  language 
disordered  children  in  their  ability  to  repeat  sentences.  Deviations 
were  found  among  the  latter  group  and  Meryik speculates  that  the 
difference  appears  to  be  due  to  defective  memory  for  speech*    She  notes 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  children  repeated  one  or  two  words  in  a  sentence  - 
usually  the  final  word  or  words.    This  is  characteristic  of  the  language 
disordered  child*    He  forgets  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  by  the  time 
the  final  words  are  uttered.    He  appears  to  listen  to  every  sound  and 
then  fails  to  hold  these  sounds  in  memory.    He  seems  unable  to  anticipate 
or  feed  forward  as  in  the  case  of  a  normal  listener*    As  a  result,  he 
does  not  acquire  language  unless  he  receives  intensive  training  in  the 
phonological,  syntactical  and  semantic  aspects  of  it.    If  language 
disordered  children  are  to  be  helped  with  the  perception  and  reproduction 
of  speech,  they  require  an  analytical  approach*    Instruction  in 
perception  and  reproduction  of  speech  begins  with  isolated  phonemes. 
The  child  lip-reads,  reads,  writes,  utters  and  listens  to  a  particular 
phoneme  until  he  is  able  to  discriminate.    Then  phonemes  are  put 
together  to  form  syllables  and,  finally  words.    There  seems  to  be  a 
concensus  of  opinion  now  that  the  language  disordered  child  requires  an 
analytical  and  highly  structured  approach*    Eventually,  the  child  reaches 
a  stage  when  he  can  receive  and  produce  environmental  language.    I  am 
convinced  that  the  initial  exercises  are  crucial.    Many  teachers  hurry 
over  them  because  they  are  unused  to  such  a  structured  approach.    As  in 
the  case  of  the  hearing  impaired  child,  early  intervention  is  essential. 
However,  a  conclusive  diagnosis  of  a  language  disorder  is  usually  not 
made  until  the  child  is  about  four  years  old.    A  team  approach  to  diagnosis 
is  essential.    The  milder  forms  of  the  problem  are  not  easily  recognised, 
yet  all  teachers  should  be  aware  of  them  as  pupils  who  have  a  problem  in 
learning  a  mother-tongue  may  be  expected  to  reach  normal  levels  in  a  second 
language  with  resultant  stress  for  pupils,  parents  and  teachers. 

Deaf  Children  with  Multiple  Handicaps 

Mentally  handicapped  deaf  children  and  those  with  additional  handicaps  such 
as  blindness  and  cerebral  palsy  need  very  special  treatment  if  they  are 
•to  reach  their  highest  human  level*    With  them^manual  communication  is  used. 
Some  will  learn  systematic  sign  language  while  others  -  such  as  the  mentally 
handicapped  deaf  blind  are  capable  of  learning  mere  signals.    In  their  case, 
a  broad  view  of  language  is  taken.    That  is,  the  sending  of  messages  from 
one  person  to  another.    This  includes  facial  expression,  eyepointing,  gestures, 
mime,  finger-spelling,  sign  language,  writing,  drawing,  lip-reading  and 
speech. 

Hearing  impaired  children  are  individuals  whose  educational  treatment  needs 

to  be  designed  to  suit  their  special  communication  problems.    An  individualistic 

approach  by  teachers  who  are  well  aware  of  psycho-linguistic  principles  can  help. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THEMATIC  INTERFERENCE  BETWEEN  IRISH  AND  ENGLISH 


Markku  Filppula 
Department  of  English,  University  of  Joensuu,  Finland 


The  language  situation  in  Ireland  presents  a  fascinating  field  of 
study  from  a  general  linguistic  point  of  view:  what  happens  when  two 
languages  come  into  contact  which  have,  first,  a  different  basic  word 
order  (VSO  and  SVG)  and,  second,  different  THEMATIC  systems?    The  two 
systems  are,  of  course,  interdependent  to  a  large  extent,  as  we  will 
see. 

By  thematic  systems  I  mean  the  language-specific  devices  that  a 
speaker  may  use  to  organize  his  utterance  as  a  message,  which  is  syn- 
tactically and  semantical ly  well -formed  and,  besides  that,  appropriate 
in  the  given  context.    A  central  idea  in  this  kind  of  pragmatic  or 
functional  approach  is  the  division  of  clauses  into  "theme"  and  "rheme". 
In  the  definition  of  these  I  have  adopted  a  position  which  originates 
from  a  Finnish  linguist,  Nils  Erik  Enkvist,  and  which  is  fairly  close 
to  that  of  Michael  Halliday.    A  theme  is  defined  as  the  FIRST  part  of 
the  clause,  extending  usually  up  to  the  verb.     It  may  consist  of  a 
number  of  "subthemes",  which  are  normally  sentence-initial  adverbial s. 
A  rheme  is,  quite  simply,  the  rest  of  the  clause  in  this  binary  system 
(Enkvist  1976,  63-4  n.). 

Enkvist  also  makes  an  important  distinction  between  the  concepts 
theme  and  "topic",  which  are  often  used  as  synonyms.    A  topic  is  a  con- 
stituent which  also  occurs  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  clause,  being 
preceded  only  by  connectives  and  conjunctions,  which  at  the  same  time 
can  be  regarded  as  having  been  FRONTED  from  some  other,  less  MARKED, 
position,  and  which,  finally,  does  not  tolerate  any  other  fronted  con- 
stituent next  to  itself.     A  clause-final  constituent  similarly  moved 
to  clause-final  position  would  be  called  a  "comment".    If  there  is  a 
topic  in  a  clause,  it  is  considered  to  be  part  of  the  theme  (ibid.). 

There  is  one  more  formal  criterion  which  helps  to  distinguish 
between  theme  and  topic:  topical izations,  i.e.,  the  fronting  operations, 
never  change  the  SYNTACTIC  relations  within  a  clause,  as  opposed  to 
thematizations  and  rhematizations ,  i.e.,  the  operations  leading  to  the 
choice  of  theme  and  of  rheme,  which  may  (ibid.).    The  following  ex- 
amples perhaps  clarify  the  point: 


In  a  VSO  language  like  Irish,  the  verb  is  usually  the  theme. 

Adverbials  sometimes  present  special  problems.    Here,  too,  I  have 
followed  Enkvist's  classification  of  adverbiaTs  into  adverbials  of 
"setting"  and  "valency"  adverbials  (for  discussion,  see  Enkvist 
op.cit.,  54-6).    Another  clue  is  the  placement  of  main  sentence 
stress  (which  marks  the  information  focus):  if  it  falls  on  a  clause- 
initial  adverbial  (excluding  the  so-called  sentence  adverbials), 
we  are  dealing  with  adverbial  topical ization. 
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l.a.    These  men  built  the  house. 

1.  b.    The  house  was  built  by  these  men. 

In  I.b.  the  thematic  structure  of  the  clause  has  been  r, versed  through 
a  syntactic  change  (by  choosing  the  passive).    This  is  NOT    an  instance 
of  topical ization;  that  occurs  in  2.b.: 

2.  a.  They  were  big  giants  of  men  in  them  days. 
2.b.    Big  giants  of  men  they  were  in  them  days. 

Here  the  difference  between  a.  and  b.  is  not  one  in  the  syntactic  func- 
tions; big  giants  of  men  remains  the  subject  complement  in  b.,  which  is 
t h ema t ical ly  marked . 

The  functions  of  the  theme-rheme  and  topic-comment  systems  are  to 
help  to  embed  a  clause  or  a  sentence  in  its  textual  and  situational 
context.    The  theme  is  often  -  though  not  necessarily  -  "what  the  sen- 
tence is  about",  and  it  usually  conveys  "given"  or  "known"  information. 
The  rhematic  part  of  the  sentence  often  carries  "new"  informat;ion .  Top- 
ical ization  serves  such  purposes  as  emphasis,  contrast,  or  the  linking 
of  a  constituent  with  the  previous  text  (ibid.). 

The  thematic  systems  of  Irish  and  English  differ  in  some  crucial 
respects.    First  of  all,  the  possibilities  of  thematization  are  more 
restricted  in  Irish  than  in  English  because  of  its  very  consistent 
verb-initial  word  order.    Stenson  (1976,  269)  notes  that  Irish  lacks 
most  of  those  thematic  movement  rules  which  involve  a  change  in  "basic" 
word  order  or  in  syntac+ic  relations  within  a  clause  such  as  Tough 
Movement,  Raising,  Dative  Movement,  There-Insertion,  Passive,  and 
Topical ization  (in  a  narrow  sense,  cf.  below),  all  of  which  are  found 
in  English  and  other  Indo-European  languages.    Left  Dislocation  and 
Extraposition  are  both  possible  in  Irish,  but  even  they  are  subject  to 
severe  restrictions. 

Another  striking  difference  is  in  the  ways  in  which  contrast  and 
emphasis  are  expressed.    Irish  again  displays  some  peculiarities  not 
shared  by  English  or  most  other  Indo-European  languages.    According  to 
Professor  Gearoid  Mac  Eoin  (personal  communication),  Irish  does  not 
use  sentence  stress  to  convey  contrast  or  emphasis;  instead,  either 
word  order  or  certain  synthetic  particles  are  employed.  Ahlqvist 
(1977,  274)  also  points  out  this  special  feature  of  Irish.    What  is 
meant  by  word  order  arrangements  here,  is  the  fronting  of  the  consti- 
tuent to  be  contrasted  or  emphasized,  i.e.,  topical ization .  Here, 
too,  Irish  has  its  own  restrictions:  the  rigid  VSO  order  and  the  con- 
sequent pressure  of  inserting  a  verbal  element  even  before  a  fronted 
constituent  has  led  to  a  near  monopoly  of  the  so-called  copula  (cleft) 
construction  as  the  means  of  topical ization.      In  compensation,  the 
use  of  the  copula  permits  the  fronting  of  almost  any  constituent  of 
a  clause,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  finite  verb,  which  would 
have  to  be  transformed  into  a  verbal  noun  in  order  to  be  clefted. 
(For  a  discussion  of  the  limits  of  the  Irish  clefting  system,  see 


I  will  be  using  the  term  "topical ization"  to  cover  cleft  construc- 
tions as  well.    The  stresslessness  of  the  copula  rs  (and  of  the 
introductory  it  is  in  English)  and  its  frequent  omission  point  to 
the  same  basic  fronting  operation  as  in  "simple"  topical ization 
despite  the  surface-syntactic  differences.    It  would  hardly  make 
sense  to  consider  the  copula  as  the  theme  of  its  clause,  which 
would  be  the  case  with  a  "full"  verb. 
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Stenson  op.cit,,  150-3),    In  English,  topical ization ,  either  with  or 
without  clefting,  is  often  blocked  by  syntactic  restrictions  unknown 
in  Irish,    It  is  particularly  hard  to  topical ize  constituents  which 
have  a  close  bond  with  the  predicate  verb,  or  which  belong  to  certain 
parts  of  speech.    This  is  why  contrastive  or  emphatic  sentence  stress 
alone,  without  any  change  in  the  word  order,  is  used  in  English  as  an 
important  alternative  of  thematic  marking. 

A  third  difference  follows  directly  from  the  foregoing:  in  Irish, 
the  THEMATIC  part  of  the  clause,  the  clause-initial  field,  is  the  most 
central  and  frequently  used  means  of  giving  emphatic  or  contrastive 
colouring  (through  topical ization) ,  whereas  English  employs  -  as  it 
has  to  -  more  alternative  means.    The  special  role  of  the  thematic 
field  in  Irish  is  also  seen  in  certain  clause-types,  such  as  clauses 
expressing  classification,  ownership,  or  identification.    These  all 
share  the  peculiar  feature  that,  in  the  unmarked  case,  the  NEW  infor- 
mation carried  by  the  constituent  immediately  following  the  copula  PRE- 
CEDES the  GIVEN  information  conveyed  by  the  rest  of  the  clause.  This 
is  an  obvious  counterexample  to  the  often  cited  universal  principle 
(see  also  Stenson  op.cit.,  201  n.),  and  it  may  have  had  a  certain  in- 
fluence on  Hiberno-English. 

It  is  these  differences  between  Irish  and  English  that  have  pro- 
vided the  theoretical  basis  for  my  empirical  study  of  interference 
phenomena  in  Hiberno-English  (H-E).    In  order  to  be  better  able  to 
document  traces  of  the  substratum  influence  of  Irish,  I  have  compared 
three  H-E  dialects,  those  of  Kerry,  Wicklow,  and  Dublin.     A  compara- 
tive method  was  chosen,  because  not  all  of  the  interference  phenomena 
are  QUALITATIVE,  and  even  those  which  are  have  often  a  QUANTITATIVE 
aspect:  they  may  have  optional  Standard  English  counterparts,  or  they 
may  be  only  seldom  used.    The  quantitative  aspect  is  particularly 
relevant,  since  the  interfering  thematic  systems  of  Irish  and  English 
are  both  structurally  and  functionally  close  to  each  other. 

There  were  four  informants  from  each  dialect,  their  ages  varying 
from  54  to  81  years.    None  of  them  had  any  more  than  National  School 
education.    No  questionnaires  were  used  in  gathering  the  corpus,  since 
the  aim  was  to  obtain  discourse  material  v/hich  was  as  natural  d". 
possible.    To  further  minimize  the  negative  effect  of  an  openly  re- 
corded interview,  I  worked  under  the  pretext  of  studying  the  local 
traditions.    The  topics  of  the  interview  were,  however,  more  or  less 
the  same:  they  included  aspects  of  the  personal  life  of  the  informant, 
local  affairs,  traditions,  and  views  on  the  future.    The  lengths  of 
the  interviews  varied  from  25  minutes  to  U  hours,  the  totals  being 
4  h  25  min  for  Kerry,  3  h  45  min  for  Wicklow,  and  2  h  35  min  for  Dublin, 

The  criterion  for  choosing  these  dialects  was  the  assumed  STRENGTH 
of  Irish  influence.    Kerry,  or  more  exactly  the  district  round  Caher- 
daniel  near  the  Gaeltacht  area  of  Ballinskelligs,  represents  here  the 
most  recent  and  most  direct  impact  of  Irish.    All  the  informants  had 
spent  their  childhood  in  a  strongly  bilingual  environment.    They  still 
knew  some  Irish,  although  it  is  not  spoken  there  any  more.    Their  first 
language  had  always  been  English.    Wicklow,  and  there  the  district  of 


I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Alan  Bliss  of  University  College,  Dublin, 
for  his  invaluable  help  in  the  planning  of  this  project. 
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Calary,  is  a  place  in  which  Irish  died  out  as  early  as  the  mid-eigh- 
teenth century.    Here  the  informants  had  virtually  no  knowledge  of 
Irish,  and  three  out  of  the  four  had  not  even  studied  it  at  school. 
Dublin,  finally,  might  be  assumed  to  be  at  the  weakest  end  of  the  con- 
tinuum of  Irish  influence,  being  most  open  to  the  outside  world.  The 
informants  here,  too,  had  very  little  or  no  Irish. 

In  addition  to  the  H-E  dialects  mentioned,  I  have  gone  through  a 
British  English  corpus  of  2^  hours  of  length.    This  was  collected  by 
one  of  my  English  colleagues,  and  it  consists  of  the  openly  recorded 
interviews  of  five  people  whose  speech  can  be  taken  to  represent  Edu- 
cated Standard  English.    Their  ages  varied  from  40  to  73  years. 

In  discussing  the  results  of  the  comparison,  i  will  limit  myself 
to  what  appears  to  be  the  most  prominent  area  of  interference,  viz., 
TOPICALIZATION.    This  includes  both  cleft  constructions  and  frontings 
without  clefting,  as  was  noted  above. 

Cleft  constructions  taken  as  a  whole  turned  out  to  be  most  fre- 
quent in  the  Kerry  dialect,  which  was  quite  predictable.    The  rela- 
tive frequencies  have  been  counted  in  relation  to  a  time  unit,  which 
is  here  45  minutes  (this  being  the  recording  length  of  one  side  of  the 
type  of  tape  used,  and  the  most  frequent  length  of  interview).  One 
could,  of  course,  count  the  numbers  of  tone-groups,  or  even  words,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  that  would  change  the  overall  picture.    In  Table  1 
I  have  given  the  average  frequencies  of  clefts  per  speaker  per  45  min- 
utes.   I  have  not  included  the  so-called  there-clefts,  nor  pseudo- 
clefts;  the  former,  incidentally,  were  also  most  frequent  in  Kerry. 

Kerry  14,8 

Wicklow  6,5 

Dublin  5,3 

British  Engl ish  2,0 

Table  1.    Average  Frequency  of  clefts  per  speaker  per  45  minutes. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures,  one  cannot  discern  any  significant 
difference  between  Wicklow  and  Dublin,  but  Kerry  English  and  British 
English  seem  to  form  categories  of  their  own.    This,  I  think,  clearly 
points  to  the  continuing  influence  of  the  thematic  systems  of  Irish 
on  Kerry  speech,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  on  H-E  in  general.  Certain 
qualitative  features  of  H-E  clefts,  which  I  will  discuss  below,  pro- 
vide more  evidence  towards  the  same  conclusion. 

Most  of  the  H-E  clefts  serve  the  same  functions  as  in  Standard 
British  English.    In  one  type,  the  focal  'onstituent  receives  con- 
trastive  or  emphatic  stress,  and  it  usually  represents  information 
which  is  new  or  contrastive.    The  that-clause,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
normally  weekly  stressed  and  general ly  carries  information  which  is 
either  known  or  knowable  from  the  context.    Prince  (1978,  896)  calls 
this  type  the  "stressed-focus  vt-cleft".    Ex.  3,  which  is  from  Kerry 
speech,  illustrates  this  (for  explanation  of  the  transcription  symbols 
used,  see  the  appendix): 

3.    /since  we  got  our  own  independence/ ..  ./it  have  died  away/^^^ 
/it  is  more  Engl isF/^/ they  are  speaking  now/ 
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However,  H-E  clefts  sometimes  have  qualitatively  distinctive  fea- 
tures, which  in  this  particular  type  of  cleft  is  manifested  by  greater 
syntactic  freedom.    The  focal  constituent  may  be  a  subject  complement, 
an  adverb  of  manner,  or  even  (part  of)  a  verb  phrase  just  as  in  Irish 
(for  a  discussion  of  Standard  English  restrictions,  see  Quirk  &  al . 
1972,  952;  Emonds  1976,  133).    There  were  very  few  instances  of  these 
in  my  corpus,  but  similar  observations  by  Henry  (1957,  193)  support  the 
existence  of  these  patterns  in  H-E.    In  ex.  4  from  Wicklow  we  have  part 
of  a  periphrastic  verb  phrase  as  the  focus.    This  sounded  very  odd  to 
my  two  English  colleagues,  whose  intuitive  judgments  I  have  relied  on 
here. 

4.  /ah  very  little's  (i.e.,  few  farmers)  give  up  farming  rounds 
this  area/A/it's  looking  for  more  land/  a  lot  of  them  are/ 

Another  striking  feature  is  the  indifference  to  the  sequence  of  tenses, 
which  is  seen  in  examples  5  and  6  from  Kerry: 

5.  /I  think/y>/this  year./A/this  year  he  bought  it/^A 
Q/ isn't  it  lately  he  boufffPthat/ 

6.  /I  and  my  brothers  didn '  go  to  America/A/but  all  my./ 
/all  my  uncles  went  to  America^A/I  remember/I  remember  = 
when  I  going  to  school/^/I  remember  it's  three  of  my  uncles  = 
went  away/  /three  of*m/   

The  second  major  category  of  cleft  constructions  consists  of  cases 
in  which,  first,  there  is  no  implication  of  contrast,  or  at  most  an  in- 
direct one,  and,  second,  the  that-clause  is  normally  stressed.    As  to 
the  presuppositions,  these  clefts  differ  from  the  stressed-focus  type 
in  that  the  hearer  is  not  expected  to  KNOW  the  information  in  the  that- 
clause.    According  to  Prince,  "the  whole  point  of  these  sentences  is 
to  INFORM  the  hearer  of  that  very  information"  (Prince  op.cit.,  898). 
Rather  more  precisely,  the  function  of  such  a  sentence  is  to  present 
a  piece  of  information  as  FACT,  as  something  which  is  commonly  accepted 
and  already  known  to  some  people,  but  not  yet  to  the  hearer  (ibid., 
899-900).    For  this  kind  of  cleft  Prince  uses  the  term  "informative- 
presupposition  it-cleft".    Surprisingly  enough,  grammarians  have  almost 
invariably  overlooked  this  function  of  clefting.     Examples  7  and  8 
from  Prince  (op.cit.,  898,  902),  and  ex.  9  from  my  Kerry  corpus  perhaps 
make  the  distinction  clear: 

7.  It  was  just  about  50  years  ago  that  Henry  Ford  gave  us  the 
weekend...  he  decided  to  establish  a  40-hour  week,  giving  his 
employees  two  days  off  instead  of  one. 

8.  But  why  is  the  topic  so  important?    Apparently,  it  is  the 
topic  that  enables  the  listener  to  compute  the  intended  ante- 
cedents of  each  sentence  in  the  paragraph. 

9.  /and  there's  a  holy  well  there'n/  that  well  was  that  he./ 
/it  is  there  he  used  bap./  he  was  a. /err  he  was  a  monk/A 
/a  holy  man//^/and  it  is  there  he  used  to  baptize  the 
children/ 

Note  that  in  ex.  9,.  the  focal  adverb  there  does  not  receive  contrastive 
stress  (Prince's  examples  have  been  taken  from  written  sources).  Prince 


Despite  occasional  borderline  cases,  the  difference  in  presuppcsitions 
is  usually  clear  enough  to  warrant  the  distinction. 
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mentions  some  other  characteristics  of  this  type  of  cleft,  which  are 
also  confirmed  by  my  findings:  they  usually  have  an  anaphoric  focus, 
which  is  most  often  an  adverbial  of  setting  (defining  the  place  or  the 
time  in  which  the  action  itself  takes  place)  or  a  subject  noun  phrase 
(op.cit.,  899).    The  focal  constituent  could  be  said  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  MARKED  THEME,  to  which  the  subsequent  bit  of  new  information  is 
attached. 

Prince  finally  notes  a  tendency  for  informative-presupposition 
clefts  to  occur  in  formal,  often  written,  discourse  (ibid.,  899). 
This  receives  indirect  support  from  my  results,  since  the  instances  of 
these  were  so  few  in  my  BE  corpus.    On  the  other  hand,  the  same  appears 
to  be  true  of  all  kinds  of  clefts.    In  H~E,  however,  informative-pre- 
supposition clefts  seem  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  spoken 
language.    They  are,  in  fact,  proportionately  more  frequent  in  Kerry 
than  in  the  other  two  dialects:  well  over  half  of  all  clefts  were  of 
this  type  there.    In  Wicklow  and  Dublin  they  accounted  for  about  a 
third  of  the  instances.    If  this  was  only  an  ARCHAIC  feature  of  H-E, 
one  would  expect  the  Kerry  and  Wicklow  figures  to  be  at  least  a  little 
nearer  each  other,  since  in  many  other  respects  the  Wicklow  dialect 
displays  .truly  archaic  features.    Therefore,  one  is  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  Irish  influence  here,  too. 

The  Irish  cleft  construction  has,  indeed,  a  function. equivalent 
to  that  of  the  English  informative-presupposition  clefts.  Besides 
that,  it  has  certain  subsidiary  functions,  in  which  there  is  also  no 
implication  of  contrast.    Mac  Cana  (1973,  110)  has  observed  that  some- 
times the  marked  character  of  a  cleft  sentence  may  apply  to  the  total 
statement  rather  than  to  the  focal  constituent  alone.    He  gives  ex- 
amples like  the  following,  which  according  to  him  are  extremely  common 
in  spoken  Irish: 

10.  Is  tu  ariamh  nar  choisg  do  theangaidh  "you  never  bridled 
your  tongue"  (lit.  "it's  you  v/ho  never  bridled  your  tongue"). 

11.  Ba  e  a  bhi  cosamhail  len'  athair  ar  lorg  a  leicinn  "he  looked 
like  his  father  from  the  side  view"  or  "he  was  strikingly 
like  his  father  ..."  (lit.  "it  was  he  who  ..."). 

(Mac  Cana  op.cit. ,  1 1D) 

There  is  a  certain  element  of  emphasis  in  these  sentences,  but  it  is 
not  contrastive.    A  more  suitable  description  would  be  EMOTIVE  or  EX- 
PRESSIVE emphasis  (Mac  Cana,  personal  communication).    Yet  another 
area  of  usage,  in  which  clefting  is  widely  used  without  the  customary 
implication  of  contrast,  is  RESPONSE-sentences  of  an  explanatory  na- 
ture (Mac  Cana  op.cit.,  104).    Here  is  Mac  Cana's  example: 

12.  "Faoi  Dhia,  goide  thainig  ort?"  ars  an  t-athair.  "Micheal 
Rua  a  bhuail  me",  ars  an  mac  "In  God's  name,  what  happened 
to  you?"  asked  the  father.    "Micheal  Rua  gave  me  a  beating", 
said  the  son  (lit.  "it  was  M.R.  who  ..."). 

(ibid.,  106) 

A  few  more  constructions  using  the  copula  should  be  mentioned 


This  conclusion  was  reached  in  discussions  with  both  Professor 
Mac  Eoin  and  Professor  Proinsias  Mac  Cana.    Here,  too,  Irish  has 
certain  oddities  which  are  r.ot  important  in  this  context. 
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whose  functions  are  also  closely  related  to  those  of  the  informative- 
presupposition  clefts,  viz.,  is  e  rud,  is  amhlaidh  "it  is  a  thing  that", 
"it  is  a  fact  that",  and  is  e  an  chaoi  "it  is  how".    (For  a  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  different  uses  of  these,  see  especially 
6  Cadhlaigh  1940,  543-556).    Reflections  of  these  are  sometimes  met  in 
Kerry  speech  in  sentences  where  there  is  emphatic  assertion  of  a  fact 
(only  the  first  it  is-clause  in  ex.  15  is  relevant  here): 

13.  /and  it  is  the  matter  these  places  are  away/underneath  the  = 
ground/  big  tunnels/  rTght/^/under  the  gTWnd/ 

14.  /.it  (i.e.,  a  ghost)  seemed  like  to  be.  in  the  f ield/^ 
/in  the  field  where  it  is  the  house  were/ 

15.  /but./  /'tis  more  the  Irish  died  since  they. /since  they  gave  = 
that  employment  because. /^/i L  ib  all  English  that's  spoken  = 
there  now/ 

These  sentences  are  not  clefts,  of  course,  but  more  or  less  direct 
translations  of  the  corresponding  Irish  patterns.    They  were  also 
judged  to  be  clearly  nonstandard  by  my  colleagues. 

Returning  now  to  H-E,  it  seems  plausible  to  argue  that  the  greater 
frequency  of  informative-presupposition  clefts  in  Kerry  speech  than 
elsewhere  is  due  to  the  analogical  infVvnce  of  the  corrr^sponding  Irish 
system,  which  has,  moreover,  such  widely  used  non-contrasti ve  sub-func- 
tions ai  those  discussed  above.    Ihe  diversity  of  functions  of  clefting 
in  the  substratum  language  has  obviously  shaped  the  English  language 
in  Ireland  so  that  its  SENTENCE  RHYTHM  has  been  slightly  altered.  The 
general  tendency  of  Irish  to  prefer  the  thematic  part  of  the  clause  for 
thematic  marking  is  clearly  discernible  in  H-E,  particularly  in  those 
dialects  which  have  been  in  close  contact  with  Irish.    Henry  (op.cit., 
195)  has  observed  the  same  tendency  in  the  dialect  of  North  Roscommon. 
According  to  him,  a  speaker  of  H-E  sometimes  uses  the  cleft  construction 
as  a  device  for  presenting  the  chief  burden  of  his  thought  (i.e.,  new 
information  in  my  terminology)  as  directly  as  possible.    Some  of  the 
HESITATION  phenomena  found  in  my  corpus  lend  further  support  to  this 
assumption.    Consider  the  following  examples  from  Kerry  speech: 

15.  /before  the  Irish  fairine/^/in  eighteen  forty-seven/^ 
/it  was  mostly./  iTIce  Ireland/  Ireland  was  an./  it  was./ 
/Ireland  was  a  Cath ./  a  Cathol ic  country/ 

17.  /but  it  was  tw. two ./porter  was  for./  two  pence  a  pint/ 

These  sentences  reveal  the  existence  of  a  conflict  between  two  types 
of  sentence  rhythm  or  iihematic  organization.    The  nonstandard  tendency 
is  also  evident  in  certain  clause-types  such  as  existential  there- 
clauses.    In  examples  18  and  19,  also  from  Kerry,  the  "logical"  sub- 
ject has  been  topical ized  through  clefting.    Here  the  intuitions  of  my 
colleagues  differed:  one  of  them  did  not  consider  them  acceptable,  the 
other  accepted  them  as  colloquialisms.    In  any  case,  my  data  suggest 
that  these  are  more  typical  of  Kerry  speech  than  of  the  other  dialects. 

18.  /they've  died  and  emigrated  and  /everything/^ 

/it  is  all  foreigners  that'll  be  Here  before./  you  know/ 
/after  a  time/  as  far  as  I  can  see/ 

19.  /probably  it  was  thatched/;^ /because  it  was  all./ 

/it  was  all  thatched  houses  was  here  one  time/  you  know/ 
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Finally,  I  would  add  the  evidence  obtainable  from  the  relative  fre- 
quencies and  the  qualitative  features  of  topical izations  WITHOUT  CLEFTING. 
As  Table  2  shows,  these  were  also  most  frequent  in  Kerry  speech.  There 
are.no  significant  differences  among  the  others. 

Kerry  10,7 
Wicklow  4,2 
Dublin  5,3 
British  English  3,7 

Table  2.    Average  frequency  of  topical izations  without  clefting 
per  speaker  per  45  minutes. 

A  comparison  between  Kerry  and  Wicklow  suggests  again  that  the  higher 
frequency  in  the  former  cannot  be  explained  as  archaism  alone.  More- 
over, the  Kerry  dialect  seems  to  allow  itself  more  syntactic  liberties 
than  the  other  two,  let  alone  British  English.    The  following  examples 
froffi  Kerry  sounded  ."nore  or  less  odd  to  my  colleagues: 

20.  /my  brother  that's  over  in  EnglandA /when  he  was./  when  he  = 
was  young/^/a  story  now  he  told  me/  when  he  was  young/ 

21.  /he  is  working  over  there/^/in  some  building  he  is  working/ 
/with  the  couple  of  weeks/ 

22.  /two  lorries  of  them  (i.e.,  turf)  now  in  the  year  we  do  burn/ 

The  commonness  of  such  nonstandard  or  odd  topical  Izations  partially 
makes  up  for  the  admittedly  low  absolute  numbers  of  occurrences,  and 
it  provides  one  more  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  thematic  systems 
of  Irish.    A  bigger  corpus  might  also  bring  out  more  clearly  the  slight 
tendency  of  Kerry  speech  to  favour  topical izations  of  SUBJECT  COMPLE- 
MENTS.   The  differences  between  the  dialects  found  here  are  too  small 
to  be  significant,  although  intuitively,  one  would  expect  that  the 
Irish  copula  clauses  of  classification,  ownership  and  identification 
v/ould  have  some  influence  on  topical  izations  of  not  only  subject  com- 
plements, but  of  other  constituents  as  well  (cf.  above). 

All  this  evidence  drawn  from  spoken  H-E  indicates  the  continuing 
influence  of  the  Irish  thematic  systems;  frequent  clefts  and  simple 
topical izations  and  their  qualitative  special  features  underline  the 
importance  of  the  thematic,  sentence-initial  field.    The  concomitant 
change  in  the  distribution  of  SENTENCE  STRESS  is  one  of  the  factors 
behind  the  distinctive  Irish  "accent",  which  is  most  clearly  notice- 
able in  those  dialects  which  have  been  most  directly  subject  to  the 
influence  or  Irish,  although  it  is  not  totally  lacking  in  other  areas, 
even  in  Dublin. 


APPENDIX:  Explanation  of  transcription  symbols  used 

/    /  =  tone-group  boundaries 

/he  was./  =  phrase  discontinued;  hesitation 

/....=  =  tone-group  continued  in  the  next  line 

Q/   /  =  question 

/^^'^  Eli/  "  normal  main  sentence  stress 

/it's  me/  =  contrastive  or  emphatic  sentence  stress 
=  pauses  of  different  lengths 
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DEFFREY  L.  KALLEN 


A  GLOBAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  IRELAND 
Background  Discussion 

The  seminai.  sponsored  by  the  Irish  Association  for  Applied  Linguistics, 
titled,   'The  English  Language  in  Ireland,'  represents  an  important  turning  point 
in  the  study  of  English  in  this  country.     It  was  not  that  long  ago  that  3 
well-known  writer  on  linguistic  topics  was  able  to  state  that 

by  the  little  Englanders  we  are  told  that  the  Irish  speak,  not 
English  but  Anglo-Irish;  yet  many  educated  and  cultured  Irishmen 
speak  and  write  the  most  admirable,  if  slightly  old-fashioned, 
English.  (Partridge  1951:  65.) 

Fortunately,  events  such  as  the  IRAAL  conference  show  the  seriousness  with  which 
this  field  is  now  taken,  and  one  hopes  that  this  event  will  be  only  one  of  many 
more  gatherings  devotsd  to  related  topics.     During  this  discussion,  I  should 
mention,  the  term  'Hiberno-English'  will  be  used  synonomously  with  the  more 
cumbersome  phrase,   'the  English  language  in  Ireland,'  without  prejudice  to  the 
rural/urban  distinction  between  'Hiberno-English'  and  'Anglo-Irish'   that  is 
sometimes  suggested. 

The  scope  of  thi^  paper  can  perhaps  be  understood  best  by  looking  at  the  term 
'global  view.'     There  are  two  senses  in  which  this  term  is  especially  signifi- 
cant.   The  common-sense  meaning  suggests  that  English  in  Ireland  should  be  seen 
in  a  world-wide  context  that  includes  not  only  other  varieties  of  English  (e.g., 
the  English  of  India,  North  America,  or  Australia),  but  other  examples  of 
languages  in  contact  (e.g.,  pidgin  and  Creole  languages  as  well  as  bilingual 
communities  such  as  French  Canada  or  Paraguay).     A  more  specialised  definition 
of  'global'  derives  from  the  use  of  this  term  in  linguistic  theory,  where,  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  suggested  that  the  analysis  of  English  in  Ireland  should 
(a)  examine  all  facets  of  grammar,  i.e.,  syntax,  phonology,  morphology,  semantics, 
and  discourse  phenomena,  and  (b)  be  free  to  examine  data  from  related  areas  such 
as  child  language  acquisition  (both  deviant  and  normal),  second  language  learninQ, 
historical  change,  and  comparative  linguistics.     Though  this  paper  is  concerned 
more  with  the  geographical  and  grammatical  sense  of  'global'  than  with  the  sense 
referring  to  related  areas  lying  outside  the  bounds  of  grammatical  theory, 
it  will  at  times  attempt  to  sketch  some  of  the  ways  in  which  research  from  areas 
such  as  second  language  learning  may  also  elucidate  topics  found  in  the  study 
of  Hiberno-English. 

From  the  beginning,  one  may  question  why  the  approach  developed  in  this  paper 
puts  particular  emphasis  on  the  development  of  linguistic  theory,  or  is  addressed 
to  theoretical  arguments  with  implications  greater  than  the  subject  of  English  in 
Ireland  alone.     In  particular,  it  could  be  argued  that  theoretical  arguments 
would  be  out  of  place  at  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Irish  Association  for 
Applied  Linguistics.     The  theoretical  emphasis  chosen  in  this  paper  is  based  on 
an  examination  of  some  of  the  goals  of  language  study  in  general,  and  suggests 
that  a  dichotomy  between  'applied'  and  'theoretical'  linguistics  is  not  only 
misleading  but  counterproductive  to  the  gcals  of  anyone  studying  in  the  field 
of  language,  whether  one  is  a  Professor  of  Linguistics  or  a  Second  Language 
Curiiculum  Development  Specialist. 

Reason  to  look  briefly  at  linguistic  theory  before  proceeding  with  the 
collection  or  analysis  of  data  comes  from  an  examination  of  the  goals  of  linguis- 
tic inquiry.     King  (1969:     13)  has  summarised  approaches  to  the  study  of  language 
by  denoting  three  levels  of  inquiry:     'observational  adequacy,'  which  develops 
what  he  terms  'an  account  that  describes  a  finite  corpus  of  primary  data';  'descri| 
tive  adequacy'  which  provides  a  grammar  'that  gives  a  correct  account  of  the 
primary  data  and  of  the  speaker's  tacit  knowledge';  and  'explanatory  adequacy,' 
in  which  'a  linguistic  theory  (not  a  grammar)  ...  provides  a  principled  basis 
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fer the  selection  of  descriptively  adequate  grammars,' 

In  the  context  of  the  English  language  in  Ireland,  this  division  of  goals 
has  direct  parallels  not  only  in  the  work  which  has  so  far  appeared  in  public, 
but  in  work  which  remains  to  be  done  by  those  interested  in  the  field.  Pure 
description  is  an  essential  to  any  kind  of  analysis,  and  much  of  the  published 
work  on  Hiberno-English  falls  into  the  category  of  description*     One  may  look 
at  P.L.  Henry's  survey  (Henry  1958)  of  English  in  Ireland  and  note  the  optimism 
with  which  a  nationwide  survey  of,  particularly,  rural  varieties  of  English  is 
suggested.     Regretfully,  such  a  survey  has  yet  to  be  undertaken,  and  the 
linguistic  situation  in  Ireland  has  changed  to  an  extent  that  whatever  would  be 
studied  today  would  yield  a  far  different  picture  from  the  one  which  might  have 
been  found  in  1958*     Recording  and  making  available  speech  samples,  designed 
to  provide  syntactic  and  morphological  data  as  well  as  the  more  traditional 
phonological  and  lexical  information,  is  still  a  vital  part  of  research  that  must 
be  done.     This  type  of  recording  is  useful  in  providing  basic  and  objective  data 
from  which  other  analysts  may  work;  in  providing  data  for  purposes  of  historical 
comparison,  both  retrospectively  and  for  future  diachronic  study;  and  in 
providing  a  cultural  record  of  national  attributes  which  may  disappear  or  be 
preserved  in  an  era  of  increasing  international  contact  and  exchange. 

Yet  the  goal  of  linguistic  inquiry  can  never  be  seen  in  purely  descriptive 
terms.     Even  time-honoured  techniques  such  as  the  use  of  word  lists  for 
phonological  elicitation  and  the  plotting  of  isoglosses,  though  on  the  one  hand 
consisting  solely  of  linguistic  description,  presuppose  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  albeit  one  which  is  rarely  stated  explicitly.     Following  the  completion 
of  some  of  the  classic  dialect  atlases  of  British  and  American  English,  German, 
French,  etc..  Brook  (1968:     16),  for  example,  observed  that 

most  dialect  speakers  today  are  bilingual  or  multilingual.    We  should 
now  try  to  distinguish  the  various  strands  that  make  up  the  complicated 
pattern  in  the  dialect  of  such  speakers...  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
older  rural  dialects  are  not  the  only  forms  of  speech  that  are  worthy 
of  study. 

Though  Brook's  observation  was  not  entirely  novel  even  in  1968,  Bailey  (1973:11) 
was  also  compelled  to  note  that 

if  cross-hatchings  of  class,  sex,  age,  and  other  social  differences 
are  superimposed  on  maps  of  regional  variation  (for  some  given  combination 
of  social  parameters),  the  traditional  notion  of  dialect  becomes  hope- 
lessly inadequate  and  at  war  with  reality. 

I  would  suggest  that  an  analysis  of  the  history  of  dialect  study  in  most 
countries  shows  an  interest  more  in  the  exotic  than  in  the  linguistic,  by  which 
is  meant  that  the  study  of  dialect  has  yet  to  rid  itself  of  the  more  popular  idea 
which  contrasts  a  'dialect'  with  a  'standard'  or  'normal'  manner  of  speech.  A 
survey  of  literature  on  the  English  language  in  Ireland  still  shows  an  emphasis 
on  forms,  in  syntax,  phonology,  or  whatever,  that  are  felt  to  be  distinctively 
Irish,  seen  in  contrast  to  some  notion  of  'standard  English.'    Uhat  Brook, 
Bailey,  and  others  working  with  linguistic  variation  suggest  is  an  important 
point  with  which  I  will  deal  specifically  in  this  paper  —  that  any  variety  of 
speech  must  be  seen  not  simply  in  contrast  to  a  'standard'  or  to  any  other 
variety,  but  both  (a)  in  its  own  terms  as  a  set  of  rules  which  generate  the 
speech  corpus  of  the  native  speaker,  and  (b)  as  one  of  a  set  of  interrelated 
rules  which  may  all  have  an  effect  on  the  multidialectal  native  speaker.  The 
description  of  any  speech  variety  would  not  be  complete  only  in  noting 
'peculiarities  of  the  dialect,'  but  must  also  note  the  way  in  which  particular 
features  that  may  be  of  interest  are  embedded  in  an  overall  context  of  speech 
in  the  community  and  in  the  individual.     I  would  suggest  that  an  overemphasis 
on  the  'distinctive'  aspects  of  speech  in  a  variety  under  study  implies 
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erroneously  (a)  that  speakers  speak  only  and  always  'in  the  dialect,'  and 
(b)  that  non— contrastiue  relations  between  'distinctive*  varieties  and 
putative  standard  or  general  varieties  are  not  of  linguistic  interest. 

If,  as  I  have  suggested,  pure  description  cannot  validly  be  seen  to  be  the 
only  goal  of  linguistic  inquiry,  and  if,  too,  any  kind  of  descriptive  statement 
must  necessarily  be  seen  in  a  broader  theoretical  context,  one  might  well 
want  to  suggest  a  second  goal  for  linguistic  inquiry  —  the  provision  of  explana- 
tions as  to  why  observed  phenomena  are  the  way  they  are.  Considering 
Hiberno-English,  three  reasons  are  generally  given  for  explaining  the 
particular  characteristics  of  the  variety:     (l)  historical  facts  relating  to 
the  survival  of  forms  brought  to  Ireland  and  subsequently  lost  or  changed  in 
England,  (2)  the  influence  on  English  in  Ireland  of  teachers  and  others  in 
authority  for  whom  English  was  not  their  mother  tongue,  and  (3)  the  influence 
of  prolonged  and  varying  contact  with  Irish.  (For  a  concise  summary  see  Bliss 
(1977),  but  other  authors  as  well.)    Often,  it  seems  sufficient  to  explain 
particular  features  of  English  in  Ireland  by  recourse  to  one  of  the  three 
historical  factors  above.     In  a  sense,  these  factors  provide  a  type  of 
'descriptive  adequacy,'  in  making  arguments  of  the  type  that  'A  given  feature 
X  has  arisen  "under  the  influence"  of  Irish,  prior  historical  formation,  or 
perpetuated  error  by  the  non-native  speaker. ' 

Yet  the  approach  which  I  wish  to  suggest  raises  a  further  series  of 
questions  which  cannot  be  answered  by  recourse  to  the  facts  of  historical 
development.     Linguistic  theory  requires  adequate  description,  for  without 
data  theories  cannot  be  constructed  or  evaluated.     Likewise,  empirically 
verifiable  phenomena  (e.g.,  the  presence  of  two  languages  in  one  speech 
community)  must  be  accounted  for  in  formulating  linguistic  explanations. 
But  the  ultimate  goal  of  linguistic  inquiry  should  not  be  simply  the  descrip- 
tion of  speech  or  the  correlation  of  observable  phenomena.     Rather,  one  hopes 
by  analysis  to  obtain  a  greater  understanding  of  the  human  linguistic  faculty 
and  ultimately  the  structure  of  the  human  mind.     Concommitantly ,  linguistic 
study  should  facilitate  the  formulation  of  universal  principles  of  linguistic 
organisation  and  behaviour,  and  suggest  a  continuous  process  of  refinement 
of  linguistic  theory  to  account  for  language  and  the  language-mind  relationship. 

Having  said  this  much,  what  linguistic  theory  can  one  in  fact  turn  to 
in  order  to  provide  the  kind  of  background  which  might  be  useful  in  the  study 
of  Hiberno-English?    All  theory  is,  by  definition,  in  a  state  of  continuing 
development,  so  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  to  any  one  body  of  literature 
or  the  work  of  any  one  author  and  say  that  a  Theory  X  had  been  provided  by 
which  all  further  hypotheses    could  be  developed  and  evaluated.     If  our  linguis- 
tic and  geographical  orientation  is  to  be  global,  perhaps,  then,  our  theoretical 
orientation  must  also  be  global*     Rather  than  absorb  theoretical  approaches 
without  evaluating  them,  though,  some  choice  must  be  made  as  to  which  general 
approaches  show  the  greatest  promise  in  providing  the  most  probable  explanation 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  data  in  the  simplest  fashion.     Generative  grammar, 
by  which  is  not  meant  'Transformational  Generative  Grammar,'     provides  a  starting 
point  in  defining  language  as  the  outcome  of  a  system  of  rules,  internalised 
by  the  native  speaker  of  a  language  for  generating  an  infinite  number  of 
utterances  from  a  finite  number  of  units.     This  system  of  rules,  which  Chomsky 
(1951)  termed  'competence^*  is  not  competence  in  a  normative  sense  —  speakers 
do  not  have  greater  or  lesser  deLrees  of  competence,  and  deviant  speakers, 
whether  speakers  of  a  'dialect'  or  those  in  need  of  speech  therapy,  do  not  lack 
competence  but  merely  generate  language  by  a  system  of  rules  which  is  different 
from  the  system  used  by  other  speakers.     Generative  grammar  has  freed  linguistics 
from  positivist  requirements  which  would  otherwise  require  the  detailed  study 
of  individual  utterances  without  generalisations  of  any  far-reaching  type,  and 
which  would  prevent  exploration  in  the  relationship  betueen  the  structure  of 
language  and  the  structure  of  the  mind.    The  generative  approach  constitutes 
a  diversified  field  still  in  the  process  of  development,  and  is  not  an  orthodoxy 
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uhich  prescribes  a  narrow  set  of  tools  and  constructs  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  approaches.    While  retaining  a  belief  in  the  importance  of  a  'global' 
theoretical  view,  I  uiould  suggesta  generative  paradigm  as  a  starting  point  not 
matched  by  any  other  paradigm  for  its  usefulness  in  guiding  research  with  the 
aim  of  establishing  universals  and  exploring  the  mind-language  relationship. 

In  viewing  language  as  the  outcome  of  rules  internalised  by  native  speakers, 
several  claims  are  made,  while  others  often  attached  to  the  basic  generative 
notion  are  not  made.     First,  not  all  generative  grammars  are  transformational 
grammars  —  transformations  refer  to  a  specific  construction  in  generative 
grammar,  and  while  transformations  may  provide  the  best  means  to  generalise 
between  related  utterances  (e.g.,   'Linguists  eat  exotic  food'  and  'Exotic  food 
is  eaten  by  linguists'),  they  may  not  be  the  only  generative  rules  which  may 
do  so.     Brame  (1978),  for  example,  specifically  denies  the  existence  of  trans- 
formations, but  is  clearly  generative  in  approach,  specifying  that  surface 
structures  must  be  composed  of  units  required  by  abstract  rules  generating 
grammatical  structures  and  preventing  ungrammatical  utterances.  Generative 
grammar,  then,  may  have  recourse  to  transformations,  but  may  also  write  rules 
describing  grammatical  competence  without  using  transformations.  Second, 
a  generative  approach  is  not  to  be  equated  simply  with  the  notion  that  language 
is  'creative'  or  even  governed  by  rules  —  generative  grammar  makes  predictions 
about  the  types  of  rules  which  may  be  suggested,  the  formal  structure  of  these 
rules,  and  the  means  by  which  rules  may  interact  and  operate  to  produce  surface 
utterances.     It  is  an  integral  part  of  grammatical  theory  to  favour  some  analyses 
over  others  on  a  principled  basis,  and  a  part  of  linguistic  study  to  evaluate 
proposals  which  may  be  made  concerning  rule  structure  and  interaction.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  universal  explanation  and  exploration  of  the  language-mind 
relationship  is  always  of  prime  importance. 

Given,   for  the  purpose  of  this  paper    at  least,  that  generative  grammar 
offers  insight  into  the  nature  of  language  in  general,  can  it  be  of  help  in  the 
study  of  the  English  language  in  Ireland?    The  answer  at  this  time  must  remain 
a  qualified  yes.     6  Murchu  (1967:     215)  observed  that 

before  the  development  of  Transformational  Grammar,   there  was  no 

really  efficient  technique  available  for  the  description  of  interdialectal 

variation  in  syntactical  structure . 

Generative  grammar  —  transformational  or     otherwise  —  has  seemed  to  offer  a 
valuable  tool  for  the  analysis  of  language  and,  hence,  linguistic  variation. 
Yet  generative  grammar  has,  classically  speaking,  concerned  itself  only  with  data 
from  what  what  Chomsky  (1965:     3)  termed  the  'ideal  speaker-listener  in  a 
completely  homogeneous  speech  community.'     Just  as  the  argument  against 
traditional  dialectoirgy  rests  on  the  observation  that  dialects  are  rarely, 
if  ever,   'pure'  in  their  distribution  across  geographic  and  social  variables, 
an  argument  against  the  'ideal  speaker-listener'  notion  can  be  made  by  the 
observation,  readily  verified  empirically,  that  few,  if  any,  speech  communities 
are  linguistically  homogeneous.     The  lack  of  idezl  speech  communities  in  this 
sense  does  not  invalidate  the  generative  approach  to  linguistics,  but  it  does 
suggest  that  generative  grammar  may  not  offer  specific  tools  which  are  useful  in 
the  study  of  linguistic  variation. 

The  contradiction  one  faces  is  thus  as  follows:     on  the  one  hand,  generative 
grammar  provides  important  insights  into  the  operation  of  language  and  a  valuable 
means  to  explore  universal  principles  of  linguistic  organisation.     On  the  other 
hand,  generativists  have  yet  to  provide  specific  theoretical  constructions  which 
may  be  of  direct  use  in  the  study  of  Hiberno-English  as  a  subfield  of  linguistics. 
This  contradiction  is  a  further  reason  for  suggesting  a  'global  view'  of  the 
problem.     A  theoretical  basis  is  necessary  for  inquiry,  yet  standard  linguistic 
theory  does  not  readily  offer  a  mechanism  to  account  for  a  situation  like  that 
found  in  Hiberno-English,  characterised  not  only  by  bilingual  contact  and 
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historical  isolation  from  sources  of  linguistic  change  in  Britain,  but  by 
multidialectism  brought  on  by  intra-  and  international  travel  as  well  as 
communication  via  television,  radio,  and  cinema^     A  global  view  would  call 
for  the  incorporation  of  explicit  theory  into  empirical  research,  and  for 
the  extension  of  the  limits  of  standard  generative  theory  into  the  study  of 
linguistic  variation  and  relations  among  varieties  and  languages* 

Independence  and  Dependence  in  Dialect  Relations 

Luelsdorff  (1975),  in  a  summary  of  generative  work  on  dialectology,  has 
described  what  he  terms  an  'Independence  Principle,'  in  which  grammars  are  con- 
structed without  recourse  to  data  from  other  dialects,  and  a  'Dependence 
Principle,'  in  which  dialect  forms  are  related  from  common  underlying  forms 
by  a  series  of  rules  applicable  to  individual  dialects  where  appropriate* 
Conflicting  results  are  obtained  in  the  following  analysis ♦( Luelsdorff  1975: 
22-23*     Luelsdorff's  phonological  notation,  which  is  not  consistent  with 
other  notation  in  this  paper,  is  retained  in  this  discussion*) 

Black  English  Vernacular  (BEU),  a  type  of  American  English  associated 
with  black  pp.ople  of  lower  socio-economic  status,  generally  shows  a  lax 
/I/  before  a  nasal  consonant,  where  Standard  American  English  shows  /E/*  The 
following  data  illustrate  this  distribution: 

Std* Am*E  * 
'pen'  pEn 

'hem'  hEm  him 

According  to  Luelsdorff,   the  Dependence  Principle  would  require  a  statement 
that  BEU  has  a  rule  in  which 

E  —  >  I  /    [[+nasalj 

i.e.,  underlying  E  is  realised  on  the  surface  as  I  in  the  environment  preceding 
a  nasal. 

An  Independence  Principle,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  states  that  BEU  has  an 
underlying  /l/  where  Standard  American  English  has  an  underlying  /E/. 
Luelsdorff  (ibid. )  ultimately  favours  the  application  of  the  Independence 
Principle,  preferring  to  conclude  'that  there  are  underlying  differences  in 
the  phonologies  of  Standard  and  Black  English.'     In  preferring  the  Independence 
Principle  to  a  Dependence  Principle,  Luelsdorff  (1975:     21)  observes  that 

A  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  writing  grammars  underlying 
the  speech  behavior  of  individual  speakers  (=grammars)  and  statements 
relating  the  grammars  of  individual  speakers  (=metagrammars ) «  The 
goal  of  the  former  is  the  accurate  and  complete  description  of  the 
linguistic  competence  of  selected  members  of  the  speech  community.  The 
goal  of  the  latter  is  to  relate  these  grammars  in  an  accurate  and 
illuminating  way  . 

The  logic  of  the  notion  of  linguistic  competence  would  seem  to  argue  for 
an  independence  principle  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Luelsdorff,  perhaps,  yet 
a  linguistic  theory  should,   I  would  suggest,  also  allow  the  analyst  to  make  a 
comparative  statement  noting  correspondence  among  the  grammars  of  different 
speakers.     A  crucial  distinction  is  made,  though,  in  recognising  that  this 
comparative  statement  has  no  reality  as  far  as  competence  is  concerned  —  it 
does  not  provide  a  means  to  account  for  the  use  of  language  by  actual  speakers. 

To  transfer  Luelsdorff's  suggestions  to  the  case  of  the  English  language 
in  Ireland,  one  would  suggest  that  Hiberno-English  cannot  be  seen  primarily  in 
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opposition  to  other  v/arieties  (e.g.,   'Standard  English'  or  'British  English')  or 
in  opposition  to  Irish*     The  follouing  example,  from  Henry  (1977:     33),  chosen 
nearly  at  random  from  one  of  many  uorks  uhich  follou  a  similar  approach,  illus- 
trates this  point*     Consider  the  follouing  '  equiv/alent '  expressions: 

(1)  Anglo-Irish:     'The  bate  of  him  ishn't  in  it*' 

(2)  Irish:  'Nil  a  bhualadh  ann* ' 

(3)  5td*E.:  'He  has  no  equal.' 

Sentence  (l)  would  safely,   I  think,  be  seen  as  distinctively  Irish,  specifically 
the  nomimal  construction  'the  beat  of  him'  and  the  prepositional  'in  it.'  A 
generally  accepted  explanation  for  a  sentence  such  as  (l)     would  be  that  it 
is  derived  'under  the  influence  of  Irish, '   comparing  (in  (2)),  the  nominal 
'a  bhualadh,'  literally  'his  beat,'   and  suggesting  that  the  Irish  preposi- 
tion 'ann'  would  be  translated  as  'in  it.'     Sentence  (3)  is  seen  in  marked 
contrast. 

This  picture  of  the  influence  of  Irish,  however,  may  run  counter  to  the 
fundamental  concern  of  linguistics  with  the  competence  of  the  native  speaker. 
It  is  logically  impossible  to  suggest  that  a  speaker  using  Hiberno-English 
who  does  not  speak  Irish  with  a  fluency  liable  to  create  synchronic  interference 
is  in  fact  acting  under  the  influence  of  Irish.     Historically,   it  may  be  true 
that  phrases  and  translations  or  caiques  may  come  into  one  language  from  another 
as  part  of  the  language  contact  situation,  yet  what  is  equally  significant  is 
not  the  historical  source  of  the  construction,  but  its  synchronic  status*  For 
a  borrowing  to  survive  in  a  language  or  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  bilingual 
community  (which  a  phrase  like  'in  it'  has  clearly  done),  it  must  be  interpreted 
by  speakers  as  being  an  integral  part  of  their  own  competence.    What  the 
analyst  then  seeks  to  look  for  is  the  specific  structure  and  rule-derivation  of 
all  surface  structures,  without  recourse  to  the  structures  of  other  languages  or 
historically  related  forms.     Lightfoot  (1979:     l^Q)i  in  a  discussion  based  in 
part  on  the  work  of  Andersen  (1973),   illustrates  the  relationships  among  grammars 
in  the  language  acquisition  process  and  historical  change  as  below: 


\  I 


In  other  words,  the  grammar  of  a  language  at  a  given  time  (G^)  serves  as  an 
input  for  the  linguistic  output  only  at  the  given  time  (O^^)*     This  output  (O^^)! 
not  the  grammar  (G.),  serves  as  the  input  for  the  construction  of  grammar  at  the 
next  stage  {^2^  *     This  grammar  (^2)1  but  neither  (G^)  nor  (O^^),  serves  as  the 
input  for  the  output  (02^*     Neither  the  grammar  not  the  surface  structure  of  the 
earlier  stage  underlies  the  output  of  the  later  stage  —  only  the  synchronic 
grammar  of  the  appropriate  stage  underlies  speech.     By  extension,  in  Hiberno- 
English,  neither  the  grammar  nor  the  surface  structures  of  Irish  would  underly 
Hiberno-English  except  in  cases,  possibly,  of  synchronic  bilingual  interference. 
The  'influence  of  .Irish'  is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  that  Irish  surface  structures 
may  have  affected  the  structure  of  the  underlying  Hiberno-English  grammar. 

The  above  argument  —  for  separating  the  competence  of  the  native  speaker 
from  considerations  introduced  by    other  languages  or  historically  related  forms 
is  an  overall  theoretical  consideration  with  specific  relevance  to  the  Irish  case 
A  second  argument  in  favour  of  an  English-based  analysis  of  Sentence  (l)  is 
found  by  looking  at  the  specific  structures  involved  in  this  example.  Consider 
the  following  tree  diagrams  of  (1)  and  (2): 
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Clearly,  (1)  is  a  sentence  of  English,  while  (2)  is  not,  Strucural  parallels 
to  (1)  abound  in  English,  e*g*,  (4)  'A  picture  of  him  isn't  in  the  book,'  (5) 
'The  likes  of  him  aren't  in  Chicago,'  or  (6)  'The  riches  of  Croesus  aren't  in 
Portumna.'  No  verb-initial  parallels  to  (2)  can  be  found  in  English, 

The  Lexicon  and  Dialect  Differences 

Any  kind  of  structural  analysis  shows  examples  such  as  (1)  to  be  cases  of 
English  generated,   from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  in  a  relatively  non-distinctive 
fashion.     Yet  the  surface  structure  of  (1)  is  clearly  different  from  what  would 
be  found  in  other  varieties  of  English,  so  the  question  still  arises  as  to  how 
one  can  account  for  such  differences.     In  the  case  discussed  here,   recourse  can 
be  made  to  the  lexicon  as  defined  in  the  generative  model.     In  addition  to  the 
better-known  syntactic  and  phonological  components  of  generative  grammr,  there 
is  included  also  a  lexicon,  in  which  units  are  stored  with  a  phonological 
representation,  a  semantic  representation,  and  information  concerning  the  distri- 
bution of  units  in  sentences.     Though  neglected  in  the  early  days  of  generative 
grammar,  the  lexicon  has  become  an  area  of  increasing  importance,  particularly 
since  Chomsky  (1965)  and  as  evidenced  in  collections  such  as  CLS  (1978). 

Following  the  model  proposed  by  Hust  (1976,   1978),   I  would  propose  a  branching 
tree  diagram  in  which  the  apex  contains  the  phonological,  syntactic,  and 
semantic  features  common  to  all  forms  of  an  entry,  while  descending  branches 
contain  features  specific  ho  related  but  distinct  entries,  as  a  lexical  means 
of  accounting  for  examples  such  as  (1).     In  this  example,  a  lexical  entry  for 
'beat'  in  Hiberno-English  might  be  the  following: 


ERLC 


(Phonological  entry) 
(Syntactic  environment) 
(Categorisation) 
(Semantic  entry) 


Vfei  D 

'to  strike' 
' to  surpass ' 

(Other  features) 


'equal'  or  'superior' 
(Other  features) 


To  generate  (l),   then,  a  lexical  insertion  rule  in  the  syntactic  component 
allows  for  insertion  of  the  second  node  in  the  above  diagram  in  the  appropriate 
syntactic  environment.     This  node  shares  some  features  with  other  forms,  but 
is  not  found  in  some  other  varieties  of  English.     A  phonological  rule  converting 
/i/  to  [^-jin  this  and  some  other  Hiberno-English  words  may  then  operate. 
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Further  research  uould  be  necessary  to  refine  lexical  entries  such  as  the  one 
proposed  for  'beat'  here,  but  the  general  approach  is  one  I  would  suggest.  In 
this  analysis,  basic  structures  found  in  dialects  of  a  language  may  be  relatively 
consistent,  yet  alternations  in  the  lexicon  may  produce  surface  structures  that 
differ  visibly  from  dialect  to  dialect  and,  in  a  case  such  as  (l),  may  resembl& 
surface  structures  of  another  language. 

1^  similar  analysis  may  hold  for  the  phrase  'in  it.'     The  syntactic  structure 
of  any  dialect  of  English  allows  for  the  combination  'in  it'  to  occur  in  some 
forms,  as  in,  (7)   'I  looked  him  up  in  the  phone  book  but  he  wasn^t  in  it,' 
or  (8)   'I'd  like  to  be  included  in  it.'     The  'it'  of  (l),  however,  differs 
significantly  in  that  'it'  does  not  refer  to  any  other  NP.     Syntactic  parallels, 
in  which  'it'  can  be  used  with  a  preposition  in  a  non-anaphoric  sense,  are  to 
be  found  in  other  English  constructions  as  well,  e.g.,   (9)   'We're  really  up 
against  it  now,'  or  (10)   'Come  off  itl'.     The  'it'  of  (9)  and  (10)  refers  to  no 
specific  noun,  but  functions  as  a  particle  in  part  of  a  prepositional  phrase 
closely  linked  to  a  verb  phrase.     The  function  of  *in  it'  in  Hiberno-English 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  what  Dackendoff  (1977:     79)  terms  '  "adverbs"  without 
-ly  such  as  here,  there,  outside,  downstairs ,  beforehand,  and  afterward. ^ 

The  foregoing  examples  suggest  that  in  language  or  dialect  contact  neither 
base  nor  surface  structures  are  borrowed  from  variety  to  variety.     I  have  suggested 
thus  far  that  a  primn  means  of  intsrlanguage  influence  may  be  found  in  the 
organisation  of  the  lexicon  —  that  changes  (l)  enter  into  a  dialect  or  language 
through  the  lexicon,  and  that  (2)  in  some  cases  lexical  changes  may  be  extended 
through  interaction  with  the  syntactic  component  to  alter  syntactic  structures. 
Similar  processes  may  occur  in  the  realm  of  phonology.     One  syntactic  example 
of  extension  may  be  the  Irish  construction  using  'after,'  as  in  (11)   'He  is 
after  getting  the  paper,'  or  (12)   'She  was  after  her  lunch,'  in  which  it  may 
be  suggested  that  'after'  has  now  acquired  the  syntactic  subcategorisation 
that  allows  it  to  be  placed  in  the  main  verb  or  auxiliary  phrase,  and  that  a 
reanalysis  of  the  rules  governing  verb  phrases  and  their  constituents  has  taken 
place  in  such  varieties  of  Hiberno-English.     It  is  unduly  complicated  and  counter 
to  the  notion  of  linguistic  competence  to  explain  this  use  of  'after'  via  Irish 
tar  eis.     Rather,  a  more  comprehensive  approach  suggests  that  differences  in 
verbal  structure  in  Hiberno-English  are  to  be  found  scattered  throught  the  lexicon, 
syntactic  component ,  and  semantic  component  of  the  grammar . 

Non-Grammatical  Approaches 

A  second  point  which  I  should  like  to  make  in  discussing  a  'global  view' 
actually  leads  away  from  the  grammatical  analysis  proposed  thus  far.  Lightfoot 
( 1979 :     405)  has  called  for  the  analytical  separation  of  'changes  necessitated 
by  various  principles  of  grammar ...  and  those  nrovoked  by  extra-grammatical  factors. 
One  device  which  cuts  across  levels  of  phono""    jv  ,  syntax,  and  semantics,  and 
which  correlates  linguistic  variables  with  nori-linyuistic  variables  quantifiable 
by  empirical  observation  is  the  ' implicational  scale.'     As  pointed  out  by 
Luelsdorff  (1975:     18),  implicational  scales  are  not  statements  about  individual 
grammars,  but  rather  a  means  of  comparing  individual  grammars    —  what  Luelsdorff 
terms  ' metagrammars .  ' 

The  following  discussion  illustrates  the  application  of  implicational  scaling, 
using  a  scale  for  Jamaican  English  developed  by  DeCamp  (1971)  and  discussed  by 
Luelsdorff  (1975:     17-18).     Certain  critical  variables  are  isolated  and  assigned 
plus  or  minus  values,  plus  values  indicating  non-inclusion  in  a  'creolised' 
variety  of  English ,  minus  values  indicating  creole  status .     The  following  list  is 
illustrative: 

+A  child 

+B  eat 

+C  0/t  distinction 

+D  ^/d  distinction 


-A  pikni 
-B  nyam 
-C  t 
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+E    granny  -E  nana 

+F    didn^t  -F  no  ben 

Each  speaker  in  a  speech  community  is  then  given  a  profile  of  plus  and  minus 
values  for  each  variable,     Judgments  of  values  may  be  based  on  habitual  use  or 
judgment  of  grammaticality  by  the  speaker,  depending  on  the  approach  taken.  Once 
each  speaker    has  been  given  a  profile,  all  speakers  in  the  sample  are  compared 
for  interrelationships,  as  in  the  following: 

Speaker:     1  +A  +B  +C 

2  -A  +B  -C 

3  -A  +B  -C 

4  ~A  ~B  -C 

5  +A  +B  +C  '  ^^""^ 

6  +A  +B  -C 

7  -A  +B  -C 


The  arrangement  of  different  variables  across  speakers  is  then  shown  in  an 
implicational  scale,  in  which  thoi.e  speakers  with  the  greatest  co-occurrence 
of  variables  are  grouped  closest  to  each  other,  ranging,  in  the  process,  from 
minimal  to  maximal  co-occurrence  of  'creole'   features.     In  this  example,  such 
a  continuum  would  begin  as  below: 


Variable:  +D 

-D+C 

-C+A 

-A+r 

Speaker:  5 

1 

6 

2 

This  continuum  would  be  interpreted  to  say  that  Speaker  5  possessed  a  plus 
value  for  variable  D,  while  all  speakers  to  the  right  on  the  scale  possessed  a 
minus  value.     The  next  speaker,  Speaker  1,  would  share  the  feature  +C  with  the 
speaker  on  the  left  (Speaker  5),  but  would  have  a  minus  value  for  D.     All  other 
speakers  would  have  minus  values  for  variable  C,     Speaker  6,  then,  would  have 
minus  values  for  variables  D  and  C,  but  a  plus  value  for  A,     Speakers  to  the 
right  would  have  minus  values  for  A,D,  and  C,     Such  an  ordering  can  thus  show 
empirically  verifiable  implications,  e.g.,  if  a  speaker  uses  the  word  'nyam' 
(variable  B),   then  the  speaker  will  also  use  'pikni,'   'nana,'  and  other  words 
or  features  associated  with  minus  values  on  the  list  of  variables.  Such 
correlations  of  variables  can  then  be  matched  with  non-linguistic  variables  such 
as  age,  income,  social  status,  etc. ,  to  yield  a  profile  of  linguistic  and 
non-linguistic  relationships.     In  contrast  to  the  generative  aporoach  found  in 
the  syntactic  example  given  earlier^  implicational  scales  do  rot  discuss  the 
competence  of  individual  speakers  —  rather,  they  are  a  device   jhich  can  be  used 
to  note  inter-speaker  regularities,  substituting  in  a  more  pre  ise  fashion  for  the 
cross-speaker  empirical  data  obtained  in  traditional  dialect  study. 


Such ' metagrammatical '  statements  may  well  be  necessary  in  writing  adequate 
explanations  of  variation  phenomena.     In  studying  Hiberno-English,   features  might 
be  arranged  in  a  scale  with  implications  for  identifying  an  Irish  vs.  non-Irish 
continuum  of  English  varieties.     Bliss  (1976:     21-22),  for  example,  suggests  that 
'yoke*  denoting  a  thing  in  general  is  peculiarly  Irish,  and  that  'gas,'  as  in 
'It  was  a  great  gas,'  is  also  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.     In  terms  of  an  implica- 
tional scale,    'yoke'  might  be  seen  as  clearly  Irish  and  widely  spread  across 
space  and  social  parameters.     'Gas'  in  the  above  sense,  though,  while  not,  perhaps, 
found  in  England,  is  found  in  the  U.S.  with  virtually  the  same  meaning.  An 
implicational  scale  could  reflect  that  'gas'  is  not  English,  but  is  shared  by 
at  least  two   'overseas'  varieties  of  English.     Similarly,  mention  could  be  made 
in  an  implicational  scale  of  the  many  varieties  of  English  (including  many 
types  of  Hiberno-English)  which  have  lost  a  /^/-/t/  and  /5/-/d/  distinction  in 
contact  situations,     A  network  of  scales  relating  different  clearly  defined 
variables  could  show    important  relationships  among  many  more  varieties  of  a 
single  language  than  is  otherwise  possible, 
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Implicational  scales  could  also  be  developed  within  Ireland  to  suggest 
relationships  among  different  varieties  using  only  Hiberno-English  data.  Such 
an  approach  may  present  a  mora  realistic  picture  of  the  description  of  the 
English  language  in  Ireland  than  discussion  in  monolithic  terms  such  as  'common 
Hiberno-English,'   'the  Northern  isogloss,'  or  'the  Kerry  accent.'     A  great 
deal  more  research  will  be  necessary  to  establish  critical  variables  and  their 
relations. 

Conclusion  —  Towards  a  Global  Uieu 

From  the  point  of  uieu  of  linguistic  theory,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
stop  at  the  observation  that  English  in  Ireland  either  exhibits  certain  forms 
not  found  in  England  but  found  there  at  an  earlier  time,  or  that  certain 
Hiberno-English  forms  parallel  those  in  Irish.    This  insufficiency  rests  on 
tuo  main  grounds:  (l)    that  linguistic  description  must  account  for  use  by  a 
speaker  at  a  given  time  —  a  speaker  who  has  acquired  language  without  knowledge 
of  its  history  or,  quite  often,  of  any  other  language,  and  (2)  that  examples 
of  putative  conservatism  and  bilingual  influence  are  so  widespread  in  the  world 
that  a  more  adequate  description  of  any  particular  case  (e.g.,   Ireland)  might 
require  a  theory  based  on  universal  tendencies  in  language  spread,  isolation,  and 
interaction.     To  pick  out  two  of  many  examples,  one  might  look  at  the  case  of 
Jamaican  English  or  South  American  Spanish.  .  Cassidy  and  LePage  (1961:  19-24), 
for  example,  cite  many  processes  in  the  development  of  Jamaican  English  which 
parallel  those  discussed  by  Bliss  (1976:  18ff;  1977;  1979)  for  Hiberno-English, 
e.g.,  local  innovation,  local  meanings  attached  to  words  used  elsewhere  with 
different  meaning,  the  use  of  items  which  have  died  out  in  other  English-speaking 
areas,  and  the  influence  of  other  languages.     In  discussing  South  American 
Spanish,  Blanch  (1968)  gives  a  review  of  arguments  concerning  the  development  of 
various  national  varieties,  centering  on  theoretical  and  social  controversy 
concerning  the  relative  importance  in  the  development  of  'overseas'  varieties 
of  structures  in  the  grammar  of  Spanish  vs.  the  influence  of  native  languages. 
Ultimately,  Blanch's  discussion  tends  to  favour  the  development  and  use  of 
Spanish-based  and  universal  explanations  over  'substratum'  accounts.    These  and 
hundreds  of  similar  discussions  around  the  world  suggest  that  a  large  body  of 
data  may  await  correlation  with  observations  of  the  Irish  experience. 

Uhat,  then,  is  a'global  view'  of  the  English  language  in  Ireland  as  I  would 
define  it?    I  would  summarise  this  perspective  with  three  major  points:     (l)  The 
intuitions  of  a  native  speaker  of  English  or  any  language  must  be  accounted  for 
by  synchronic  rules.    The  'conservatism'  of  Hiberno-English  may  be  discussed  in 
a  historical  treatment,  but  the  synchronic  vitality  of  any  variety  spoken  is  of 
paramount  importance  for  the  linguist.     Similarly,  influence  or  interference 
from -Irish  may  account  for  features  in  the  corpus  of  a  particular  individual  whose 
first  tongue  is  Irish  and  who  is  learning  English  as  a  second  language,  or  in  a 
historical  discussion  of  such  individuals,  but  it  is  not  linguistically  valid  to 
discuss  such  interference  as  part  of  the  synchronic  rule  system  of  a  mother-tongue 
Hiberno-English  speaker.     Internal  features  of  English  may  economically 
coincide  with  a  possible  interpretation  of  surface  structures  in  Irish  —  the 
possible  interpretation  of  Irish  data  made  by  present  or  historical  bilingual 
speakers  may  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of  harmony  with  features  in  the  abstract 
English  system.        (2)    Rules  which  are  proposed  to  account  for  any  features  of 
English  in  Ireland  should  at  least  be  in  broad  harmony  with  a  major  body  of 
linguistic  theory  —  Hiberno-English  rules  may  offer  refinements  or  arguments 
within  a  theory,  but  explanations  and  descriptions  should  be  undertaken  with  a 
clearly  expressed  theoretical  basis.     (3)    The  data  available  for  analysing 
English  in  Ireland  should  not  be  limited  to  those  forms  which  are  felt  to  be 
'peculiar'  to  Ireland,  nor  just  to  forms  which  are  found  in  Ireland.  Restriction 
of  data  to  Ireland  may  miss  identical  or  parallel  forms  and  processes  occurring 
in  other  areas  of  the  world,  while  concentration  on  'characteristic'  Hiberno- 
English  forms  commits  the  linguistic  fallacy  of  not  placing  these  forms  in  the 
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broader  context  or  continuum  in  which  they  inevitably  occur* 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  a  'global  vieu,^  in  uhich  attention  is  paid 
to  all  realms  of  grammar  and  discourse  phenomena;  in  which  linguistic  solutions 
are  developed  to  discuss  bilingual  relations  in  the  generation  of  English  in 
Ireland;  in  uhich  the  social  and  other  non-linguistic  variables  that  may  have 
bearing  on  language  are  correlated  with  precisely-defined  linguistic  variables; 
in  uhich  English  in  Ireland  is  seen  in  context  with  other  varieties  of  English 
but  not  just  in  contrast  with  a  supposed  'standard*  English;  and  in  which 
processes  occurring  in  Ireland  can  be  compared  within  an  adequate  theoretical 
framework  to  similar  processes  occurring  in  other  languages,  will  greatly 
facilitate  research  that  will  yield  both  a  richer  and  more  realistic  understanding 
of  the  English  language  in  Ireland,  and  that  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  an  overall  theory  of  universal  tendencies  in  language  diffusion 
and  interaction  and  to  a  theory  of  grammar  and  the  language-mind  relationship* 
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The  three  tests  that  are  the  focus  of  attention  of  this  study  were  devised 
to  quantitively  and  objectively  assess  various  aspects  of  children's  language 
ability.      They  may  be  described  as  diagnostic  tests  because  they  may  be  used  to 
help  determine  pathology.      With  the  advent  of  more  thorough  linguistic  assess- 
ment procedures  their  use  is  probably  more  appropriate  for  screening  assessment, 
that  is,  to  indicate  uhere  further  investigation  is  necessary.      The  normative 
data  on  which  the  tests  are  based  coupled  with  their  ease  of  administration 
render  them  useful  clinical  aids  for  the  therapist  in  early  contact  with  the 
client  referred  for  assessment* 

However,  since  these  procedures  uere  created  specifically  for,  and 
standardized  on,  populations  in  Britain  (in  the  case  of  two  of  the  tests) 
and  in  the  U.S,A,  (in  the  case  of  the  third  test),  the  norms  they  provide  may 
not  be  valid  for  assessment  of  Irish  children's  linguistic  abilities,  Never- 
thelrjss,  they  are  widely  used  in  this  country  and  because  they  provide  quick 
measures  of  the  skills  that  are  sampled,  and  because        their  inexpensive 
availability,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  be  used.      It  would, 
therefore,  seem  timely  to  examine  their  suitability  for  use  with  an  Irish 
population. 

The  tests  in  question  are: 

Test  1:  The  English  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (Brimer      Dunn,  1973); 

Test  11:        The  Preschool  Language  Scale  (Zimmerman,  Steiner  &  Evatt,  1969); 

Test  111:      The  Renfrew  Action  Picture  Test  (Renfrew,  1971); 
hereafter  referred  to  as  the  EPV/T,  the  PLS  and  the  RAPT  respectively, 

A  brief  description  of  each  test  follows. 

Test  1:     The  English  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (EPVT) 

The  full  range  version  of  this  test  (age  r=inge  !^;0  -  18;0  years)  was 
used.     This  most  recent  (1973)  version  of  the  EPUf  incorporates  the  1962 
version  of  the  test  which  was  comprised  of  a  series  of  four  tests  of  varying 
age  ranges  from  3;0  -  18;0  years.     The  EPVT  is  based  on  the  American  Peabody 
Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (Dunn,  1959)  and  it  was  standardised  in  Britain  in 
1962,     The  manual  of  the  full  range  version  (1973)  states  that  this  version 
was  re-standardised  by  the  authors  but  information  relating  to  this  is  not 
yet  available. 

The  test  is  comprised  of  a  book  of  plates  of  line  drawings,  an  ad- 
ministration manual  and  score  recording  sheets.     There  are  four  pictures  on 
each  page  of  the  book.     Having  explained  the  procedure  to  the  child,  the 
tester  says  a  word  and  requires  the  child  to  choose  the  corresponding  picture 
from  the  four  presented.    The  student's  response  to  each  is  recorded  and 
the  raw  score  calculated.     This  is  converted  to  a  standard  score  which  is  a 
normalised  score  with  a  mean  of  100  and  standard  deviation  of  15. 

Test  II:     The     Preschool  Language  Scale 

The     Preschool  Language  Scale  was  devised  as  a  procedure  to  provide  an 
evaluation  of  a  child^s  language  developmental  status  in  the  first  seven  years 
of  life.     The  two  major  dimensions  of  the  scale,  Auditory  Comprehension  and 
Verbal  Ability,  are  considered  to  be  complementary. 
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The  Auditory  Comprehension  Scale  is  designed  to  assess  auditory  dis- 
criminations end  the  ability  to  respond  to  these.     Such  aspects  of  comprehension 
as  grammar,  number  sense,  logical  thinking,  self-concept,  time-space  and  memory 
are  tapped.     Results  of  the  administration  of  the    Auditory  Comprehension  Scale 
are  expressed  as  an  Auditory  Language  Age  and  can  be  converted  to  a  quotient. 

The  Verbal  Scale  is  designed  to  provide  a  measure  of  the  expressive 
ability  of  the  child.     Among  the  aspects  of  expression  tapped  are  grammar, 
number  sense,  logical  thinking,  self-concept,  time-space,  memory  and  articulaMon. 
The  Verbal  Ability  Age  can  be  converted  to  a  quotient. 

Items  are  arranged  according  to  sequential  language  progression  on  the 
basis  of  empirical  evidence  of  the  average  age  of  attainment  by     preschool  and 
early  primary  American  children.     Normative  and  standardization  data  for  each 
item  are  listed  in  the  manual  along  with  the  sources  from  which  these  dat-a  are 
drawn.    These  sources  draw  on  the  work  of  various  specialists  including  that  of 
Gesell,  Binet,   Piaget,  Brown  &Terman  and  Merrill. 

Test  III:     The  Renfrew  Action  Picture  Test 


The  Renfrew  Action  Picture  Test  (hereafter      RAPT)  forms  part  of 

the  Renfrew  Language    Attainment  Scales,  a  series  of  short  standardized 
assessment  procedures  which  also  includes  an  Articulation  Attainment  Test 
and  a  Word-Finding  Uocasulary  Test.     The  RAPT  was  developed  in  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  standardized  procedure  "to  stimulate  children  to  give  short  samples 
of  spoken  language  which  could  then  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  information  given 
and  grammatical  forms  used"  (1971  p. 2).     The  test  elicits  the  child's  use  of 
words  that  convey  information  about  "verbal  formulation"  (nouns,  verbs,  adverbs) 
and  various  morphological  rules  including  verb  tenses,  nominal  pluralization. 

The  test  is  comprised  of  the  Action  Picture  Test  manual  and  a  series 
of  nine  coloured  action  pictures.     Each  child  is  presented  the  series  of 
pictures  and  asked  a  standard  question  about  each  one.     Answers  are  scored 
in  terms  of  the  information  given  in  his  response  and  the  grammar  used. 

The  RAPT  was  standardized  on  an  English  population  of  approximately 
500  children  between  3:0  and  7;0  years.     Nursery  schools,  more  than  half  of 
ujhich  were  in  lower  working  class  areas,  were  used  and  consequently  according 
to  Renfrew  (1971,  p. 21)  "trie  norms  for  the  3;0  and  4;0  year  old  children  may 
be  a  little  lower  than  they  might  have  been  had  the  social  classes  been  pro- 
portionately represented". 

It  should  be  recalled  by  the  reader  that  these  were  first  attempts  at 
devising  a  short  useful  procedure  for  use  by  speech  therapists  in  asssi^sment  and 
would  no  longer  be  considered  either  sufficiently  comprehensive  or  detailed  to 
be  used  as  diagnostic  tools.     Their  main  function  would  be  considered  by  the 
author  to  indicate  on  initial  contact  with  a  client  whether  further  language 
assessment  is  indicated  and,  if  so,  what  form  it  should  take. 

The  population  whi/,h  participated  in  the  research  was  chosen  from  three 
junior  classes  in  six  Dublin  schools  and  in  one  County  Monaghan  school.  All 
but  two  of  these  schools  were  co-educational  to  some  degree  and  this  allowed 
matching  of  male  and  fexale  subjects.     Table  1  (p. 3)  shows  the  composition  of 
the  research  population. 
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SCHOOL 

SEX 

N 

AGE  RANGE 
IN  YEARS  ;  MONTHS 

AREA 

1 

Boys 
Girls 

18 

20 

4;3  to  6;5 
4;3  to  5;1 

North  Co  Dublin 

11 

Boys 
Gi  rls 

27  ^ 
19 

4;0  to  5:1 
4;0  to  5;2 

West  Co  Dublin 

111 

Boys 

14 

4;0  to  5;3 

South  Co  Dublin 

l\J 

Boys 
Girls 

20 

23 

5;4  to  7; 2 
5;2  to  7;4 

Co  nonaghan 

\J 

Boys 

44 

4;11  to  7;0 

South  Co  Dublin 

Ml 

B  oys 
Girls 

30 

33 

4;1  to  6;2 
4; 6  to  6;0 

South-West  Co 
Dublin 

Boys 
Girls 

20 
12 

4;1  to  6;1 
4;1  to  6;9 

South  Co  Dublin 

Table  1: 

Research 

Population 

RESULTS 


Statistical  tests  were  carried  out  to  provide: 


(a)    a  comparison 

of  the 

Dublin 

scores  with  those  for  the  population  on 

uhom  the  tests  were 

standardized; 

(b)    an  analysis 

of  the 

effect 

of  socio-economic  status 

on  the  tests  scores; 

(c)    an  analysis 

of  sex 

differences  in  the  scores  of  the 

population  studied. 

The  test  results  are  given 

in  the  following  series 

of  tables  followed  by  a 

brief  interpretation  of 

the  data. 

TEST  ly        The  English  Picture 

Vocabulary  Test  (EPVT) 

AGE  RANGE  IN 

DUBLIN  POPULATION 

ENGLISH  POPULATION 

YEARS  AND  MONTHS 

N 

^  S 

(STANDARDIZATION  SAt'viPLE; 
X 

Raw  Scores  x 

Raw  Scores 

4;0  -  4;5 

51 

20.00  8.30 

19.88 

4;6  -  4;11 

76 

25.05  9.70 

25.00 

5;0  -  5;5 

56 

30.20  10.80 

32.00 

5;6  -  5;11 

40 

39.10  9.00 

37.83 

6;0  -  6;5 

13 

38.00  11.30 

43.00 

&;6  "  6;11 

a 

42.80  12.39 

46.50 

Mean  raw  score  and  standard  deviations  in  0;6  age  groups  for  Dublin  pop- 
ulation and  equivalent  English  ra'oj  scores. 
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Uith  one  exception,  rau  scores  of  the  Dublin  population  increase  as  age 
increases.      There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  raui  scores  for  the  standardiza- 
tion sample.      Because  the  sample  size  of  the  tuio  upper  age  groups  (6;0  -  6:5 
years  and  6;6  -  6;11  years)  is  considerably  smaller  than  for  the  other  groups, 
the  Dublin  scores  can'-.ot  be  considered  representative  of  these  age  groups  in 
the  population  studies.      Houiever,  they  indicate  a  trend  in  the  scoring  of 
these  groups.      A  further  breakdown  of  the  age  groups  uas  carried  out  to 
compare  more  directly  with  the  scores  giuen  in  the  EPUT  manual  for  the 
standardization  population. 


N 

X 

SD 

AGE 

EQUIVALENT 

t 

SIGNIFICANCE 

RAW  SCORES 

ENGLISH 

VALUE 

LEUEL 

cpnDrc 

5% 

10 

21.00 

8.68 

4;0  - 

4;1 

17.7 

1.21 

NS 

13 

17.38 

7.50 

4;2  - 

4;3 

20.0 

2.11 

NS 

28 

20.89 

8.60 

4;4  - 

4;5 

22.0 

-0.68 

NS 

19 

22.89 

8.76 

4;6  - 

4;7 

23.0 

-0.05 

NS 

25 

27.84 

7.59 

4;8  - 

4;9 

25.0 

1.87 

NS 

32 

26.56 

11.50 

4^.0  - 

4;11 

27.0 

-0.22 

NS 

23 

28.00 

9.43 

5;0  - 

5;1 

30.0 

-1.02 

NS 

19 

29.42 

11.31 

5;2  - 

5;3 

32.0 

-0.99 

NS 

14 

35.00 

11.75 

5;4  - 

5;5 

34.0 

0,32 

NS 

12 

39.67 

8.96 

5;6  - 

5;7 

36.0 

1.42 

NS 

17 

38.70 

10.20 

5;B  - 

5;9 

38.0 

0,29 

NS 

11 

39  36 

8.54 

5^0  - 

5;11 

39.5 

-0,05 

NS 

TABLE 

111 

Breakdown 

OS  rau  scores 

of  Dublin 

population  age  4 

0  -  6;0 

years  in 

0;2 

intervals . 

The  equivalent 

rau  scores 

and  the  results 

of  t-testing  to 

compare  differences  in  scores  are  given  on  the  right  of  the  Table. 


Since  the  sample  sizes  for  each  group  are  considerably  smaller  for  these 
0;2  month  age  groups,  these  rau  scores  cannot  be  considered  as  reliable  as 
those  of  the  larger  sample.     When  compared  uith  the  equivalent  English  scores 
by  carrying  out  a  t-test  there  uas  found  to  be  no  significant  difference 
betueen  the  tuo  sets  of  means  at  the  five  per  cent  (5^)  level  of  sigriif icance. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS  CATEGORY 

(SES)  N 

1  19 

2  28 

3  42 

4  27 

5  42 

6  16 


7  20 
unknoun  86 


180 

TABLE  IV 


X 

Sx 

107.11 

9.29 

127.71 

10,37 

105.92 

23.00 

93,07 

10.79 

95.07 

13,80 

90.37 

9,95 

86,10 

22,42 

96.11 

12.92 

Breakdoun  of  scores  and  standard  deviations  by  socio-economic  status 
ua.«^  determined  by  matching  parental  occupation  (uhore  information  uas  available) 
ig  the  procedure  described  by  Hutchinson  (1969)  based  on  the  Hall~3ones  scale. 
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There  is  a  large  difference  betusen  the  highest  mean  scores  and  the 
lowest  mean  scores  indicating  that  the  achievement  of  those  from  lower  socio- 
economic groups  is  considerably  poorer  than  for  the  higher  groups.  The 
trend  is  for  mean  scores  to  increase  as  socio-economic  status  ascends  but  there 
are  two  exceptions  to  this  (SES  4  and  l). 


Males 
Females 


N 


135 
87 


102.59 
97.56 


Sx 


14.49 
15.60 


STANDARD 
ERROR 


1.25 
1.67 


DEGREES 
OF 
FREEDGi^ 
220 


t- 

UALUE 

2.45 


SIGNIFICANCE 
LEVEL  % 


TABLE  U 


TEST  1:  Breakdown  of  scores  by  sex  for  the  urban  population  of  less  than 
6;0  years  (scores  given  are  transformed  scores). 


A  t-test  was  done  to  compare  the  mean  scores  of  these  two  groups  and  this 
showed  a  significant  difference  in  achievement  in  favour  of  males  at  the 
significance  level  of  five  per  cent. 

TEST  II;    The  Pre  -school  Language  Scale  (PLS) 

Test  I la    Auditory  Comprehension  Section; 
Test  lib    Verbal  Ability  Section. 

Table  UI  shows  the  mean  scores  and  standard  deviations  of  the  entire 
population  studied  and  also  for  the  Djblin  population  under  6;0  years  which 
participated  in  the  study. 


a)  Test  11a 

lib 

b)  Test  11a 
Test  lib 


280 
280 

222 
222 


116.47 
120.47 

116.02 
121.94 


Sx 

21.06 
23.18 


17.10 
18.29 


STANDARDIZATION  SAMPLE 
N  X  SO 


52 


87.2 
85.4 


17.79 
21.43 


TABLE  Ml 


TEST  11:     Mean  scores  and  standard  deviations  on: 

Test  11a  and  Test  lib  for  a)  entire  research  population 

and  b)  Dublin  population  under  6;0  years* 


The  average  score  on  this  test  is  100,  therefore,  the  achievement  of  the 
Irish  population  on  this  test  indicates  an  above  average  achievement  which 
is  significantly  higher  than  the  achievement  of  the  American  sample  studied. 
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Table  Vll  shows  a  breakdoun  of  Test  11  scores  by  socio-economic  status. 


SES 


CATEGORY 

N 

TEST 

11a 

1 

19 

118.58 

22.57 

2 

28 

126.03 

15.32 

3 

42 

124.09 

35.29 

4 

27 

118.46 

17.67 

5 

42 

114.34 

12.91 

6 

16 

109.13 

9.06 

7 

20 

104.09 

16.68 

unknown 

86 

113.04 

17.42 

TESTS  11a    AND  lib 


TEST  lib 


119.35 

32.56 

125.53 

15.81 

126.17 

36.89 

120.25 

17.66 

121.50 

16.95 

111,82 

10.05 

115.35 

16.35 

118.65 

21.05 

TABLE  Vll 


Breakdown  of  scores  and  standard  deviations  by  socio-economic  status  (transformed 
scores  given). 


For  Test  11a,  the  trend  is  for  mean  scores  to  increase  as  socio-economic 
status  ascends,  uith  the  exception  of  status  group  1.      This  trend  is  not 
repeated  houever  for  Test  lib.       The  highest  mean  score  in  Test  lib  is  achieved 
by  socio-economic  group  3  and  the  lowest  by  socio-economic  group  6  so  there 
seems  to  be  no  direct  relationship  between  socio-economic  grouping  and  mean 
achievement  for  the  verbal  ability  section  of  Test  11. 


Table  Mil  shows  the  breakdown  of  Test  11  scores  by  sex. 


TEST  11a  TEST  lib 

N                       X                    Sx  X  Sx 

f^ales                                      135                   118.36             17,15  123.19  19.58 

Females     ^                               37                   112.38             16.47  119.99  16.01 

t  =  2.59  ^not  sig.  at  S%  level)                         t  =  1.32  (not  sig.  at  5%  level) 

TABLE  Vlll 


Breakdown  of  scores  for  Dublin  population  for  males  and  females. 


The  mean  scores  for  males  in  both  sections  of  the  test  is  higher  than  for 
females.       Test  lib  (UA)  mean  scores  surpass  the  11a  (AC)  mean  scores  for  both 
sexes.       The  difference  in  mean  scores  was  not  significant  at  the  five  per  cent 
level . 


TEST  111:      The  Renfrew  Action  Picture  Test  (RAPT) 

The  RAPT  is  divided  into  two  sections  yielding  an  Information  Score  and  a 
Grammar  Score.      These  sections  are  designated  as  Test  111a  and  Test  111b 
respectively  in  the  following  tables. 

Table  IX  provides  a  breakdown  of  the  mean  raw  scores  and  standard  deviations 
of  the  urban  population  test  who  were  under  6;0  years  of  age.      The  equivalent 
mean  scores  (test  norms)  for  the  English  population  are  given  for  comparison. 
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RESEARCH  (DUBLIN)  POPULATION 


ENGLISH  POPULATION 


AGE 


4;0 
4;6 
5;0 
5;6 
6;0 
6;6 


4;5 

4;11 

5;5 

5;11 

6;5 

6;11 


(RAUl  SCORE) 


19.94 
21.12 
21.76 
24.97 
24.34 
28.00 


Sx 


4.94 
4.60 
4.62 
3.60 
3.56 
2.60 


50 
74 
49 
37 
13 
8 


NORMS  FROM 
TEST 


19 
21 
23 
24 
26 
27 


'value 


1.35 

0.22 
-1.88 

1.64 
-1.68 

1.09 


SIG* 

LEVEL  556 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


TEST  Ilia 


4;0 
4;6 
5;0 
5;6 
6;0 
6;6 


4;5 

4;11 

5;5 

5;11 

6;5 

6;11 


19.98 
21.32 
22.63 
27.70 
27.46 
32.70 


6.55 
5. 83 
5.45 
6.00 
7.16 
5.80 


50 
74 
49 
37 
13 
8 


22 
25 
26 
28 
29 
31 


-2.18 
-5.42 
-4.30 
-0.30 
-0.78 
0.83 


S 
5 
S 
NS 
NS 
NS 


TEST  Illb 


TABLE  IX 

Test  Ilia  and  Test  Illb:  mean  raw  scores  and  standard  deviations 

of  the  urban  population.     The  equivalent  mean  scores  (norms)  for  the  English 
population  are  given. 


The  mean  raw  scores  for  Test  Ha  and  lib  tend  to  increase  gradually  with 
age  but  there  are  two  exceptions  to  this  trend.      These  are  between  the  5;6 
years  group  and  6;6  years  group  in  both  sections  of  the  test  where  the  mean 
score  is  slightly  less  for  the  older  age  group.      The  equivalent  English  nean 
scores  increase  by  two  points  for  Test  111a  and  by  one  point  for  Test  Illb. 
The  variation  in  standard  deviations  is  small  for  both  sections  of  the  test; 
for  Test  111a,  standard  deviations  range  from  2.6  to  4.9  and  for  Test  Illb 
the  range  is  from  5.45  to  6.55. 

The  differences  between  the  Dublin  mean  scores  and  the  standardization 
sample  mean  scores  were  analysed  using  a  t-test  (t-values  given  to  the  right 
of  Table  X).      No  significant  difference  was  found  between  the  mean  scores 
for  both  groups  on  Test  11a.       For  Test  lib  however,  a  significant  difference 
(at  the  5%  level  of  sig.)  was  found  between  the  means  for  the  age  ranges  4;0  - 
4;5  years;  4;6  -  4;11  years  and  5;0  -  5;5  years.      There  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  two  samples  for  the  remaining  three  age  groups  on 
Test  Illb. 

Table  X  gives  the  breakdown  of  scores  by  socio-economic  status  for 
Tests  111a  and  Illb. 
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SES 

TEST  Ilia 

TEST 

Illb 

CATEGORY 

N 

X 

bx 

X 

Sx 

1 

19 

62.58 

21.61 

56 

*79 

/:i.5i 

2 

28 

64.14 

21.83 

55 

.25 

28.39 

3 

42 

.67.11 

22.15 

60 

.67 

29.99 

4 

27 

66.55 

18.19 

59 

.89 

22.18 

5 

42 

58.86 

18.33 

53 

.72 

18.88 

6 

16 

55.50 

19.54 

49 

.50 

21.30 

7 

20 

66.40 

12.22 

48 

.60 

12.90 

Unknouin 

86 

55.65 

22.89 

47 

.81 

27.12 

TA8LE  XI 


Tests  Ilia  and  Illb:     Breakdown  of  scores  by  socio-economic  status. 


Mean  scores  for  Test  Ilia,  (information  Section)  are  consistently  higher 
than  those  for  Test  lllb  (Grammar  Section).     Socio-economic  status  group 
3  achieves  the  highest  mean  scores  for  both  sections.     The  lowest  mean  scores 
are  achieved  by  status  group  7.     Mean    scores  increase  with  socio-economic 
status  up  to  group  3  but  this  pattern  is  not  maintained  after  that. 

Table  XII  provides  a  breakdown  by  sex  of  the  mean  scores  for  Test  Ilia 
and  Illb. 


N 


TEST  Ilia 
X  Sx 


TEST  Illb 
X  Sx 


Males 
Females 


135 
87 


59.76 
52.46 


21.54 
25.1  9 


t  =  1.07 


56,79 
47.30 


19.19  t 
24.84 


=  1.50 


TA8LE  XII 


Test  Ilia  and  Test  Illb:     Mean  scores  (transformed)  and  standard 
deviations  for  males  and  females. 


The  mean  scores  for  boys  are  higher  than  those  for  girls  on  both  sections 
of  the  test.     This  difference  was  not  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level 
of  significance. 
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The  principal  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  the  norms 
provided  by  the  three  tests  used  are  relevant  and  meaningful  for  use  with  Irish 
children.     As  Parasteuopoulous  and  Kirk  (1969  p,  50)  state  ....  "Norms  should 
be  devised  for  every  subgroup  with  which  an  individual's  test  scores  might 
reasonably  be  compared",  since  the  use  of  irrelevant  norms  may  be  misleading* 
The  main  reasons  to  question  the  relevance  af  using  English  or  American  .^orms 
with  Irish  children  are  firstly,  that  the  English  language  as  spoken  by  the 
Irish  is  distinctive;  and  secondly,  that  Irish  children  who  attend  primary 
schools  where  they  are  subject  to  a  bilingual  education  may  be  "different" 
linguistically  speaking,  to  children  who  are  taught  exclusively  through  one 
language. 

The  achievement  of  the  Irish  population  studied  showed  that  there  were 
no  significant  differences  between  the  Irish  mean  scores  and  the  English  mean 
scores  on  both  of  the  English  tests,  Test  1 ,  the  English  Picture  Vocabulary 
Test  and  Test  111,  the  Renfrew  Action  Picture  Test,  except  for  the  4;0  -  5;6 
years  age  group  on  one  section  of  the  RAPT  (Grammar  score).      This  indicates 
that  these  tests  in  their  present  state  may  be  used  with  confidence  on  Irish 
Children,  but  that  caution  should  be  exercised  when  assessing  4;0  -  5;6  year 
old  children  with  the  RAPT. 

However,  the  pattern  of  achievement  of  the  Irish  population  on  Test  II, 
the  Pre  school   Language  Scale,  is  quite  different.     The  Irish  mean  scores  are 
much  higher  than  the  equivalent  American  mean  scores.     The  PLS  in  its  present 
form  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  Irish  children. 

These  results  confirm  the  findings  of  previous  research  done  using  this 
test  in  Ireland  (Supple,  1976).     Zimmerman  (1976)  reports  however,  that  the 
PLS  items  are  probably  "too  easy"  and  subsequently  (1979)  the  test  has  been 
upgraded . 

A  number  of  patterns  emerge  when  the  breakdown  of  the  results , according 
to  so::io-economic  status  of  the  children,  is  studied.     (Tables  I\i,  VII,  Xl)^ 

For  Test  I,  the  EPUT,  the  tendency  is  for  the  mean  scores  to  increase 
as  socio-economic  status  ascends.     The  average  mean  score  on  the  EPUT  is  100 
with  standard  deviation  of  15,  the  three  higher  socio-economic  status  cate- 
gories achieved  msan  scores  of  over  105  and  the  four  lower  categories 
achievement  ranged  from  a  low  of  88  to  a  high  of  95.07.     This  finding  for 
lower  status  groups  to  perform  poorly  on  the  EPUT  is  also  reflected 
in  studies  done  by  Kelleghan  (1974),  and  Kelleghan  &  Edwards  (1973), 
and  Kelleghan  &  Greany  (1973)  in  Dublin  and  also  work  done  in  Manchester 
by  Harpin  (1973).    The  EPUT  is  thought  to  be  an  indicator  of  socio-economic 
factors  in  the  sense  that  some  children  may  be  familiar  with  objects  illustrated 
by  reason  of  economic  conditions  (Schonell  &  Goodacre,   1975),  or  that  some 
children  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  convention  of  two-dimensional  repre- 
sentation of  objects  (Yoder,  1974). 

In  view  of  the  evidence  presented  above,  it  seems  that  the  EPUT  may 
indeed  be  "culturally  biased"  as  Irving  (1972)  stated  in  relation  to  the 
American  version  of  the  test. 

The  pattern  of  scoring  on  Test  Ila,  the  Auditory  Comprehension  Section 
of  the  PLS,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  EPUT  and  this  would  be  expected  since  both 
tests  measure  aspects  of  language  comprehension.     But,  on  the  Verbal  Ability 
Section  of  the  test  (lib),  there  is  no  consistency  in  the  scoring  trend. 
The  lowest  mean  scores  are  achieved  by  the  lowest  socio-economic  groups, 
but  groups  four  and  five  show  a  higher  achievement  than  group  one,  and 
group  three  scores  f.r^  higher  than  those  for  group  two.     Perhaps  the 
"limited  ceiling"  (Ward,  1970)  for  older  children  is  reflected  in  this 
trend,  since  70%  of  the  population  studied  were  over  d;0  years. 
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The  mean  scores  for  Test  Ilia,   ^Ue  Information  Section  of  the  Renfrew 
Action  Picture  Test,   reflect  the  higher  scoring  capacity  of  ths  top  four  socio- 
economic status  groups  on  this  test.     The  achievement  of  Groups  ^hree  and  Four 
is  the  highest  and  the  achievement  of  Hvoup  Seven  is  the  lowest.     Two  factors 
that  may  have  been  responsible  for  thi^  are:    a)     that  the  lower  socio-economic 
groups  tended  to  give  short,  elliptical  answers  to  the  questions  asked, 
continuing  the  pattern  of  answering  with  which  test  begins;  and  b)  that 
many  misinterpreted  pictures  5  and  9  and  so  failed  to  gain  marks  for 
Information. 


The  Test  Illb  results  indicate  a  similar  pattern  to  those  of  Test 
Ilia,  that  the  four  socio-economic  groups  achieved  higher  mean  scores  than 
the  three  lower  ones.     'Jroup  three  again  has  ths  highest  mean  score  with 
group  seven  showing  the  lowest.     The  tendency  is  for  the  scores  to  increase 
with  socio-economic  status  up  to  group  three  and  they  decrease  for  groups 
seven  and  two.     The  reasons  for  this  decrease  in  the  higher  socio-economic 
status  groups  is  not  clear.    This  secion  of  the  test  measures  Grammatical 
Ability  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  dif f erenc 5S  in  the  syntactic  structures 
uttered  by  the  different  socio-economic  groups.     Other  research  measuring 
the  syntactic  knowledge  cr  different  social  classes  (Frasure  &  Entwisle,  1973) 
and  the  ability  of  the  lower  social  class  child  to  produce  "correct"  gram- 
matical constructions  (Bruck  &  Tucker,   1974)  have  found  similar  trends  as 
this. 

It  is  a  widely  held  generalization  that  females  are  superior  to 
males  in  language  development.     Some  studies  indicate  this  female  super- 
iority in  learning  early  vocabulary  (Nelson,   1973;  Clarke-Stewart,  1973) 
and  others  strongly  suggest  that  girls  progress  more  rapidly  than  boys 
in  syntax  development  (Ramer,   1976;  Koenigsknecht  &  Friedman,  1976). 
f'lc  Carthy  (1953)  found  "small  but  important"  dif  f  erences  in  favour  of' 
girls  in  general  language  skills,  but  in  a  later  study  (Re  Carthy  &  Kirk,  1963) 
no  sex  differences  were  reported  except  in  one  area  (Auditory  Vocal  Ass- 
ociation subtest  of  the  ITPA)  at  5;G  and  5;0  years  only.     In  a  review 
on  the  literature  on  sex  differences  in  language  functioning,  Maccoby  & 
Dacklin  (1974)  suggested  that  the  advantage  of  females,   if  it  exists,  is 
small. 

Contrary  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  females  in  lenguag*^  skillsj 
Brimer  &  Dunn  (1962)  cite  a  number  of  studies  where  orally  administered 
vocabulary  test  results  show  a  consistent  direction  of  differences  in 
favou.-  of  boys  (Templin,   1957;  Sampson,   1959;  Spearritt,   1962).     From  their 
standardization  study  of  the  EPVT,  they  concluded  that  the  EPVT  results 
represent  "a  characteristic  vocabulary  difference  between  the  sexes,  when 
this  is  assessed  through  oral  administration"  and  that  this  difference  is 
in  favour  of  boys. 

In  the  present  study,  only  the  results  of  the  EPVT  indicate  a 
difference  in  scoring  achievement  between  boys  and  girls.     The  difference 
is  in  favour  cf  boys  and  it  was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  five  per 
cent  (5^)  level.     The  results  of  the  other  two  tests  showed  no  significant 
differences  between  sexes  in  their  scoring  even  though  the  boys'  mean 
scores  are  higher  than  the  girls*  mean  scores. 
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REFOEDIATION  UITHIN  THE  LANGUAGE  ENVIRONMENT 


We  are  all  auare  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  English.  The 
Officialese  and  the  Religiousese ,  to  mentiDn  just  tuo,  and  ue  cope  uitn 
these  uith  varying  measures  of  success.     The  child  uith  a  speech  problej.i 
may,  houeuer,  be  in  extraordinary  difficulty  uith  English,  uhen  it  is 
presumed  by  the  adult  that  he  should  be  coping.    The  previous  speaker 
has  discussed  the  results  of  her  research  into  the  uay  in  uhich  Irish 
children  cope  uith  the  tests  of  verbal  communication  uhich  uere  standard- 
ised on  nan-Irish  children*     It  is  nou  important  to  decide  to  uhat  extent 
cultural  and  dialectal  differences  of  both  patient  and  therapist  affect 
remediation  for  those  children  uhere  a  language  problem  has  been  identified. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  a  therapist's  evaluation  to  considei-  the  child^s 
utterance  in  the  context  of  his  environment.     Scheflen  (1972)  states 
"the  ability"  to  speak  is  universal,-  but  language  is  culturally  determined". 
If  in  this  definition,   speech  is  considered  as  the  mechanics  of  being 
able  to  produce  sounds,  and  language  as  the  modification  of  these  sounds 
into  uords  and  sentences,  it  can  be  recogn.lsed  that  the  uay  uhich  I, 
as  a  Southern  English  speaker,  organise  my  sounds  and  structures  is 
different  from  the  uay  that  those  of  you  who  are  Irish  speakers  of  English 
organise  yours. 

Perkins  (1977)  defines  language  delay  as  "the  failure  to  understand  or 
speak  the  language  code  of  the  community  at  a  normal  age".     Implicit  in 
this  is  that  remediation  of  language  delay  requires  the  therapist  to  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  uhat  is  the  norm  not  only  for  the  child^s  age  but 
also  for  the  Community  in  uhich  he  is  living.    What  is  right  in  one 
Community  is  urong  in  another,  and  thus  uould  require  remediation. 

A  problem  frequently  encountered  is  that  of  confusing  normalcy  uith  perfect 
speech.     Perfect  speech  is  possibly  an  unattainable  goal  in  any  speech  pro- 
duction, but  normalcy  is  uhat  each  one  of  us  here  has  achieved.     For  pro- 
duction to  be  normal,  it  must  conform  to  certain  criteria.     It  must  be 
intelligible  to  the  listener;  it  must  conform  to  the  vocabulary  and  syntax 
of  the  Community,  or  culture;  and  it  must  employ  the  prosodic  features,  ie., 
intonation,  stress,  and  pausing  patterns  of  the  culture.     It  must  not  offend 
the  ear  of  the  native  listener? 

Quirk  (1972),  in  describing  what  he  calls  Standard  English,  states  that  it 
"is  that  kind  of  English  uhich  draus  least  attention  to  itself  over  the 
uidest  area,  and  through  the  uidest  range  of    usage  .     As  ue  have  seen,  this 
norm  is  a  complex  function  of  vocabulary,  grammar  and  transmission,  most 
clearly  established  in  one  of  the  msans  of  transmission  ( pronounciation) . 

This  statement  can  be  interpreted  in  the  terminology  of  Semantics,  Syntax 
and  Phonology  uhen  looking  at  normally  in  Expressive  Oral  Language. 

So  called  Standard  English  and  Normal  Speech  and  Language  are  synonymous. 
The  speech  therapist  is  not  concerned  uith  arbitrary  and  imposed  standards 
Tf  correctness,  but  uith  normality  of  production.    Who  is  to  adjudge  the 
relative  correctness  of  one  utterance  against  another  in  a  different  culture 
when  both  convey  the  same  meaning  uith  equal  ease  for  the  listener. 

The  speech  therapist  aims  to  assess  and  remediate  uhere  appropriate  the  speech 
and  language  of  the  patient.     These  skills  uould  be  assessed  in  the  afore- 
mentioned areas  of  Semantics,  Syntax  and  Phonology.     The  tests  used  uould 
be  standardised  on  a  non-Irish  population,  as  currently  there  exists  no 
Developmental  Language  Test  designed  uith  Irish  children  in  mind.  A 
commonly  used  test  for  Phonology  is  the  Edinburgh  Articulation  Test, 
standardised,  as  the  name  implies,  on  children  in  Edinburgh,  and  latterly 
on  Nottingham  children.    When  using  this  test  in  England,  the  children 
automatically  achieved  a  score  of  at  least  One  (!)  because  the  uord 
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"soldier"  is  given  an  Edinburgh  Realisation  f nd  a  final  retroflex  /r/  is  included. 
The  scoring  instructions  allou  for  a  subjective  assessment  of  the  child*s 
environment  and  state??  in  the  discussion  dealing  with  local  variants;  "These 

variants  are  then    accepted  as  Right."    This  subjective  assessment 

is  viable  only  as  long  as  you  know  the  Variants.     It  is  in  this  area  that 

the  therapist  experiences  the  most  difficulty.     Some  of  the  variants  are 

very  well  knoun,  such  as  the  Cockney  use  of  the  glottal  stop  in  place  of  the 

medial  /t/  in  such  uords  as  Butter,  and  of  course,  the  dentalisation  of  /th/ 

as  in  English  spoken  in  Ireland.    What  is  more  difficult  to  assess,  particularly. 

for  a  foreigner  such  as  me,  are  the  particular  regional  differences  like  the 

retroflexion  of  the  /s/  as  is  heard  in  the  West  and  the  commonalisation  of 

the  /i/  and  /e/  as  is  heard  uith  some  speakers  in  the  area  around  Cork, 

where  pin  means  either  ^pin^  or^pen^.    These,  to  someone  not  *in  the  knou^ 

could  constitute  a  speech  defect.     A  very  common  occurence  in  Upper 

Middle  Class  English  is  the  labialising  of  the  /r/  sound.     To  most  people 

"uabbit"  for  "rabbit"  is  definitely  urong,  but  you  only  have  to  listen 

to  some  [Doliticians  or  members  of  the  aristocracy  to  realise  tha':  in  certain 

strata  of  society,  not  only  does  this  not  constitute  a  defect,  it  is  a 

positive  social  assetl 

In  Semantics,  the  vocabulary  usuage  shous  differences  and  individualism.  \ 
There  are  uords  used  by  all  of  us,  uhich  are  peculiar  to  our  Cultures 
and  Environments. 

These  must  be  identified  and  credited  uhen  assessing  both  a  child^s 
receptive  and  expressive  vocabulary,  and  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  poor 
vocabulary  skills  be  avoided. 

An  example  of  this  is  apparent  in  the  Reynell  Developmental  Langjage 
Scales,  a  test  of  both  receptive  and  expressive  language,  uhere  the  child 
is  presented  uith  a  sentence:-        Bobby  pushes  baby  over,  uho  is  naughty? 
"Naughty"  is  a  common  uord  in  England,  uhere  the  test  uas  standardised, 
but  in  Ireland,  it  is  used  much  less  frequently.     The  likelihood  is  that 
a  child,  particularly  one  uho  is  having  difficulty  in  language  skills,  uill 
be  unfamiliar  uith  this  uord,  and  as  contextual  clues  are  minimised  in  the 
presentation  of  this  test,  is  likely  to  make  an  error.     If  houever,  the 
phrase :- 'Who  is  bold  7  •  uere  used,  the  chances  of  a  correct  response  are 
enhanced.     It  may  be  argued  that  in  the  overall  score  a  difference  of  only 
one  point  in  the  rau  scoj.e  uill  make  minimal  difference,  but  if  this  type 
of  cultural  error  occurs  on  several  occasions,  a  different  interpretation 
may  be  the  result. 

Assessment  is  an  integral  part  of  any  remediation  programme.  Assessment 
fulfils  several  functions:- 

1.  It  enables  the  child's  performance  to  be  compared  uith  that  of  his 
peers. 

2.  It  enables  a  child's  progress  to  be  charted  over  a  period  of  time. 

3.  AMD  MOST  IMPORTANTLY:-  It  provides  a  focus  for  therapy. 

It  is,  houever,  the  interpretation  of  these  results  in  the  light  of 
previously  noted  knouledge  of  the  norms  of  the  community  that  allous 
this  final  function  to  be  achieved.     It  is  essential  that  therapy  nssisis 
the  patient  touards  normalcy,  and  enables  him  to  be  more  closely  integrated 
into  his  language  community.     Therapy  must  never  alienate  the  child  in 
his  community  because  of  imposed  linguistic  standards,  but  approximate 
his  linguistic  behaviour  to  that  of  the  community  in  uhich  he  lives. 
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So  far,  the  child* s  performance  has  been  under  discussion.     It  is  important 

to  remember  that  a  major  factor  in  remediation  is  the  verbal  input  by  the 

therapist*     As  Barnes  (1962)  states,  "The  teacher  teaches  within  his  frame 

of  reference,  the  pupils  learn  in  theirs,  taking  in  his  words,  which  *mean' 

something  different  to  them,  and  struggling  to  incorporate  this  meaning 

into  their  own  frame  of  reference,"    As  therapists  we  need  constantly  to 

remember  that,   firstly,  the  children  we  are  involved  with  have  a  basic 

language  problem,  otherwise  we  should  not  be  seeing  them,  and  secondly, 

we  may  be  complicating  this  problem  by  the  type  of  utterance  we  are 

using.     It  is  necessary  for  us  to  employ,  syntactically,  structures  within 

the  child's  usage,  semantically ,  words  within  his  knowledge,  and  phonologically , 

sounds  within  his  repertoire.     It  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  a  reasonable 

working  knowledge  of  what  is  the  norm  for  that  region,  and  to  adopt  this  as 

the  norm  for  that  child.    This  is  an  almost  iinpossible  task ,  and  you  are 

constantly  having  to  revise  your  own  knowledge  in  the  light  of  your  own 

experience*     As  a  comparative  newcomer  to  Ireland,  this  has  latterly  bean 

my  loti     The  English  as  spoken  in  Ireland  has  many  individual  differences 

compared  to  the  Southern  England  English  to  which  I  am  accustomed,  in  all 

three  Linguistic  areas  previously  identified*     A  few  examples  I  have 

noticed  may  highlight  this*     Firstly,  there  is  the  difference  in  the  use  of 

the  verbs  "bring"  and  "take".     The  uord  "bring"  is  often  used  where  I  would 

use  "take",   for  example,  "Bring  your  copy  home  with  you*"  is  normal  her^e, 

whereas  I  would  say  "Take  your  book  home  with  you*"*  "To  make  strange"  is 

a  structure  I  have  never  heard  before  and  have  had  to  have  interpreted,  and 

still  do  not  fully  realise  its  meaning*     I  have  noticed,  also,  a  different 

form  of  question,  and  I  have  not  yet  determined  whether  this  is  a  general, 

or  specifically,  local  usuage,  (perhaps  you  could  tell  me),  when  a  question 

is  posed  in  the  positive,  and  then  irr«mediately  negated  to  form  a  negative 

question,  such  as  "You're  going  out  -  no?"    Ny  form  of  utterance  in  this 

case  would  be  "Are'nt  you  going  out?"..     Crystal  (1976)  describes  in  "Development 

of  syntax",  the  emergence  of  the  double  auxiliary  (p,  74)  and  cites  the 

example  "He  have  been  crying"*     He  puts  this  structure  into  Stage  lU 

and  suggests  this  occurs  normally  at  the  age  of  2;6  to  3;0*     This  structure 

is  one  not  normally  used  by  Irish  children,  and  remediation  of  this  would 

be  superfluous*     Another  structure  not  normally  used  in  England  is  dealing 

with  negation  of  some  verbs*     Notable  among  these  are  "amn't"  and  "usen't". 

Contraction  of  these  verbs  tend  to  be  "I'm  not"  and  "I  didn't  use  to"  or 

the  full  form  "I  used  not  to"  in  Southisrn  English  production.     It  would 

be  easy  for  an  uniformed  outsider  to  rijject  structures  not  conforming  to 

their  ideal,  and  attempt  to  impose  their  syntactical  standards  on  the 

child.     Phonology  is  the  area  which  people  get  most  concerned  about* 

Children  can  be  corrected  for  sounds  which  are:- 

a)  developmentally  not  in  the  child's  repertoire,  OR 

b)  culturally  different  in  the  phonological  system* 

Undue  correction  of  sounds  in  either  of  these  categories  can  produce  an 
unwillingness  to  communicate,  frustration,  and  can  even  result  in  creating 
problems  in  speech  fluency*     I  have  already  mentioned  a  few  examples  of 
these,  but  others  come  to  mind,  such  as  the  different  realisation  of  the 
/I/  phoneme,   the  Irish  speaker  of  English  using  a  clear  /I/,  and  the  English 
speaker  of  received  English  using  a  dark  /I/*     /u/  is  seldom  aspirated  in 
England,  although  it  is  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  where  /hw/  is  a  common 
and  correct  realisation  of  the  initial  phoneme  in  "where"  and  "when"  and 
other  words  beginning  with  "wh".     This  would  be  considered  rather  theatrical 
and  the  hallmark  of  a  person  who  has  had  speech  training  lessons  in  the 
general  English  environment*     Particular  cultural  words  and  expressions  do 
not  concern  the  teacher  as  much  as  these  differences  in  phonology,  perhaps 
this  is  because  we  as  adults  are  skilled  at  extrapolating  information 
from  all  the  linguistic  cues,  and  even  I  understand  what  is  meant  by 
"It  was  gas",  and  "we  had  great  crack"*     It  is  on  the  input  side  that  we 
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must  guard  against  unfamiliar  vocabulary,  uihereas  in  the  child's  output  of 
speech  uie  are  likely  to  correct  that  uihich  offends  our  ears  by  uihat  uie 
consider  to  be  its  non-conformation  to  our  standards  and  self  -  and  culturally 
imposed  norms.     If  I,  as  an  interested  adult  ,  am  having  difficulties  in 
extracting  the  meaning  of  some  structures,  hoiu  much  more  must  the  child, 
with  an  inherent  speech  and  language  problem,  be  in  trouble,  if  unusual 
utterances  are  used.    Do  uie,  therefore,  expect  the  child  to  conform 
to  OUR  model  and  reject  his  attempts  uihen  he  does  not?    Are  some  children 
given  the  "'abel  speech  and/or  language  handicapped,  uihen  they  in  fact  are 
not,  but  lue  are,  uihen  it  comes  to  using  their  language  code?  Latterly, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  use  of  formal  language  programmes.  These 
programmes  are  available  in  som5  instances  in  commercially  published  form, 
and  parents  may  go  to  any  bookshop  and  purchase  them.     It  becomes  increasingly 
important  to  remember  local  variations  and  to  adapt  the  programme  accordingly. 
There  can  be  a  danger  that  a  child,  who  is  having  extreme  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring even  the  language  of  his  community,  is  expected  to  understand  and  use 
sentence  structures  and  vocabulary  uihich  he  uiill  never  hear  used  naturally 
in  his  environment.     A  slavish  adherence  to  these  programmes  can  be  as  dam- 
aging as  no  intervention  at  all,  and  each  programme  should  be  carefully 
examined  and  adapted  before  it  is  recommended  to  a  parent. 

Berger  and  Luckman  (1966)  state  that,  "Language  originates  in,  and  has  its 

primary  reference  to  everyday  life".  The  role  of  the  remedial  linguist  is 

to  provide  the  child  uiith  a  competent  linguistic  vehicle  to  cope  uiith  the 
everyday  life  that  he  leads. 


DOREEN  WALKER, 
Trinity  College, 
Dublin, 
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The  acquisition  and  usage  of  interrogative  and  negative  forms  by  Irish 
schoolchildren  learning  French.* 

By  Roger  Bennett    Trinity  College,  Dublin 


Some  differences  between  learning  a  language  in  a  "natural"  and  a  "non-natural" 
environment  are  highlighted  by  the  acquisition  of  interrogative  forms.     In  a 
natural  environment,  where  the  target  language  is  being  used  for  normal 
communicative  purposes,  the  learner  is  accustomed  to  asking  questions;   in  a 
non-natural  environment  -  the  classroom  -  the  learner  spends  more  time  ansv;ering 
questions  than  asking  them,  and  may  therefore  have  a  much  better  passive  than 
active  knowledge  of  such  forms. 

As  for  negative  forms,  many  learners  have  difficulty  in  learning  constructions 
involving  "ne...pas",  especially  in  word-clusters  where  the  two  negative  markers 
are  widely  separated.     In  a  non-natural  environment,   this  difficulty  may  be 
compounded  by  curricula  in  which  items  for  learning  are  sequenced  according  to 
supposed  order  of  complexity,  so  that  a  learner  does  not  encounter  such  word- 
clusters  until  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  course. 

What  type  of  survey  to  use?    A  longitudinal  survey,  often  used  in  research  into 
first  lariguage  acquisition  and  second  language  acquisiti^^n  in  a  natural 
environment,  would  bo  unsuitable  because  of  the  relatively  si  w  rate  of 
acquisition  in  a  non-naturn 1  environment.     But  I  intend  to  monitor  the  progress 
of  a  limited  number  of  beginner-learners  longitudinally. 


The  principal  source  of  <iata  v.'ill  bo  n  cross-^soction.jl   survey.     I  will  m.:ikc 
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two  comparisons:  1,  between  the  performances  of  students  with  a  largely  oral- 
aural  learning  background.,  and  of  students  who  have  followed  a  more  "traditional" 
syllabus;     2.  between  the  oral  and  written  performances  of  these  groups. 

Performance  will  be  correlated  with  socio-economic  beckground*    The  survey 
will  be  administered  to  students  in  the  pre-Leaving  Cert.  year. 

Elicitation  procedures; 

Both  oral  and  written  tests  will  be  used. 

A.  Oral  test  for  negatives: 

i  an  imitation  exercise 

ii  a  picture  test 

B.  Oral  test  for  interrogatives j 

i  an  imitation  exercise 

ii  an  exercise  in  which  the  student  performs  communicative  tasks 
involving  the  use  of  questions. 

C.  A  representative  sample  of  students  will  be  recorded  in  conversation  with  a 
native  French  speaker* 

D.  Written  test  for  negatives j 

i  a  translation  exercise 

ii  the  transformation  of  model  sentences  from  the  affirmative  to  the  negative. 
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Written  test  for  interrogatives : 

i  a  translation  exercise 

ii  the  student  is  given  a  series  of  answers  for  which  s/he  must  suggest 
questions 

iii  see  Bii  above. 

Free  composition  : 

To  reduce  artificiality,  the  test  items  are  related  closely  to  normal 
communicative  needs'.     Questions  and  sentences  to  elicit  specific  structures 
are  randomly  interspersed  amongst  others  which  do  not  have  this  aim. 
Lexical  and  semantic  content  is  kept  simple. 


Summary  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Irish  Association  for  Applied  Linguistics 
at  Carysfort  College  on  7  M^rch  1981. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PHONETICS  LABORATORY 
FOR  USE  IN  LINGUISTIC  RESEARCH  * 


Ailbhe  Nf  Chasaide. 
Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies,  Dublin  University 


"The  rain  in  Spain 
falls  mainly  on  the  plain." 


The  perception  of  phoneticians  and  their  work  by  the  ge;ieral  public 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  eccentric  antics  of  Professor-  Higgins,  the 
famous  G.B.Shaw  character,  and  his  attempts  to  correct  a  flower  girl's 
pronounciation  of  the  immortal  lines  above.    Indeed,  Professor  Higgins 
has  done  much  to  foster  the  myth  that  phonetics  is  limited  to  establish- 
ing norms  of  pronounciation. 

The  study  of  phonetics,  which  has  been  traditionally  concerned  with  the 
description  and  classification  of  speech  sounds  in  terms  of  their  artic- 
ulation, has  been  revolutionised  by  the  technological  advances  of  this 
century.    The  scope  of  the  study  can  be  outlined  with  reference  to 
fig.  1,  and  divided  into  three  main  areas. 


Figure  1 


A.  Production.  Speech  is  the  result  of  an  airstream,  usually  set  in 
motion  by  the  lungs,  which  is  interfered  with  to  produce  sounds 
as  it  travels  through  the  vocal  tract,  e.g,  at  the  vocal  folds, 
tongue,  1 ips  etc. 

B.  Acoustics.  The  speech  waveform  as  it  travels  from  speaker  to 

1 istner  can  be  recorded  and  analysed  into  its  component  frequenc- 
ies.   Traditionally,  the  device  used  to  do  this  was  the  sound 


*  This  article  describes  the  phonetics  laboratory  which  is  currently  being 
developed  in  the  Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies,  Trinity 


College,  Dublin  University. 
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spectograph.    Nowadays,  most  acoustic  analysis  of  speech  for 
research  purposes  is  carried  out  by  computer.    Fig.  2  shows  a 
spectrogram  of  the  phrase  'cois  na  leapa. ' 


The  more  popular  term  'voiceprint*  may  be  familiar  to  some,  since 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy  surrounding  their  use 
in  criminal  investigation.    The  acoustic  description  of  speech 
sounds  is  linguistically  interesting  insofar  as  it  can  be  related 
to  the  production  of  speech  and  its  perception.    Indeed,  acoustic 
description  is  a  prerequisite  for  most  work  on  speech  perception. 

C.  Perception.  The  question  inevitably  arises  as  to  which  features 
of  the  speech  waveform  are  extracted  by  the  listener  to  reconstruct 
the  message.  The  main  technique  used  here  is  speech  synthesis, 
whereby  the  most  important  parameters  of  the  acoustic  signal  to 
our  perception  are  artificially  synthesised.  These  parameters 
can  be  manipulated  (removed,  added  to,  changed)  in  various  ways 
to  test  their  relevance  to  our  perception. 

As  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  phonetics  laboratory,  we 
are  concentrating  in  particular  on  the  area  of  speech  production.  The 
configuration  of  the  system  which  is  currently  being  set  up  is  illustrated 
in  fig.  3. 

The  aerodynamic  unit  (1)  registers  information  concerning  air-flow  rates 
and  pressures  during  speech.    To  obtain  air-flow  rates,  the  informant 
speaks  into  a  mask,  (2),  with  two  compartments  to  measure  flow  from  nose 
and  mouth  separately.    By  inserting  a  catheder  containing  a  pressure 
transducer,  (3),  through  the  nose  we  can  obtain  oral  pressure 
(if  the  transducer  lies  in  the  pharynx),  or  the  equivalent  of  subglottal 
pressure  (if  the  transducer  is  swallowed  into  the  oesophagus  just  below 
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Figure  3 


the  glottis).    These,  along  with  a  larynx  microphone  signal,  (4),  are 
recorded  on  a  multichannel  F.M.  tape  recorder,  (5),    The  signals  are 
digitised,  stored  in  the  computer,  (6),  and  displayed  on  a  monitor. ^ 
Using  cursors,  various  measurements  and  calculations  are  made  from  the 
displayed  traces,  and  the  results  are  processed  by  the  computer.  The 
ultra-violet  recorder,  (7),  gives  a  permanent  hard  copy  of  the  signals. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  number  of  possible  traces  that  might  appear  on  the  monitor. 
With  the  exception  of  the  nasal  air-flow  trace  (for  which  I  have  added 
freehand  to  the  original  record    a  typical  sample  for  the  purpose  of 
the  illustration  below)  they  have  been  obtained  from  a  mingograph 
printout  for  the  phrase;  'Duirt  se  "leapa"  liom*.    The  traces  show,  from 
the  top:  Audio  waveform,  taken  from  a  larynx  microphone  signal,  Oral 
egressive  Air  Flow,  Nasal  Egressive  Air  Flow,  Intensity,  Laryngograph, 
and  Fundamental  Frequency,  or  pitch.  (The  last  three  of  these  have  not 
yet  been  incorporated  in  our  system). 


1,    The  interfacing  of  external  equipment  with  the. computer  and  the 

software  development  involved,  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Eugene  Dav 
of  the  Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies, 
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These  traces  yield  a  wealth  of  information, not  only  on  the  aerodynamics 
of  speech,  but  also  on  its  articulatory  and  temporal  organisation.    A  few 
examples  may  help  to  illustrate  their  use.    Looking  at  the  Oral  Air  Flow 
trace  one  can  tell  there  is  complete  oral  occlusion  when  the  trace  reaches 
zero,  and  also  the  duration  of  such  occlusion,  e.g.  for  [^p]  in  leapa 
and  [mj  in  Horn.    If  we  relate  Oral  to  Nasal  Air  Flow  we  will  see  that 
the  important  distinction  between  the  two  segments  mentioned  is  the 
presence  of  nasal  air  flow  for  [[m^.    From  these  traces,  it  is  possible 
to  see  and  make  quantitative  measurements  of  nasal  coarticulation  with 
the  preceding  vowel  (anticipatory  velic  opening).    The  degree  and 
duration  of  coarticulation  could  be  expected  to  vary  somewhat  between 
languages,  and  even  between  dialects  of  the  same  language.  Coarticulatory 
evidence  in  general  has  served  as  the  starting  point  for  some  important 
theories  on  the  neural  control  of  speech  production. 

In  a  clinical  application,  nasal  leakage,  characteristic  of  the  cleft 
palate  condition,  would  be  visible  during  speech  and,  particularly, 
during  the  oral  closure  forCp].    A  quantitative  assessment  of  cleft 
palate  damage  and  of  improvement  subsequent  to  speech  therapy,  or 
surgical  intervention,  can  thus  be  aided  by  this  type  of  instrumentation. 

By  relating  more  traces  to  the  two  already  mentioned,  one  can  add  further 
dimensions  to  the  picture  one  is  building  up  of  a  particular  aspect  of 
language  structure.    An  inspection  of  the  audio  waveform,  from  which 
voicing  and  aspiration  can  be  deduced  (top  trace),  shows  voicing  to  be 
another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  two  segments  tpl  and  Cnij.    At  a 
more  detailed  level,  one  can  investigate  the  temporal  relationships 
between  laryngeal  and  supralaryngeal  activity  in  voicing  contrasts. 
These  traces,  along  with  further  dimensions,  are  central  to  my  current 
research  -  an  investigation  of  the  phonetic  realisations  of  phonological 
voicing  oppositions  in  a  number  of  languages  including  Irish,  Icelandic 
and  Scottish  Gaelic. 

The  laboratory  has  been  designed  in  a  modular  fashion.    Further  development 
is  envisaged  in  two  stages.    In  the  immediate  future^,  it  is  planned  to 
expand  the  present  system  by  adding  the  means  to  analyse  further  types 
of  information,  e.g.  the  laryngoqraph,  glottograph,  pitch  and  intensity 
extractors.     One  important  addition  will  be  electropalatography  on 
which  work  has  already  begun^.     This  technique  yields  precise 
articulator^  information,  which  is  obtained  by  wearing  an  artificial 
palate  (similar  to  a  dentist^s  plate)  into  which  electrodes  have  been 
inserted.     A  picture  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  showing  the  areas  of  tongue 
contact  can  thus  be  obtained.     This  we  hope  to  be  able  to  display 
simultaneously  with  the  range  of  information  already  discussed.  The 
picture  will  be  dynamic,  changing  as  a  cursor  is  moved  from  left  to  right 
on  the  monitor  screen. 

Longer-term  development  will  be  aimed  at  the  investigation  of  the  acoustics 
and  perception  of  speech.    This  will  require  in  the  first  instance  an 
expansion  of  computer  storage  and  memory  facilities.    In  the  development 
of  acoustics  (and  synthesis),  we  hope  to  work  in  close  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineering,  where  development 


This  project  is  in  collaboration  with  Frank  Heuston  of  the  Dental  School, 
Dublin  University, 


ERLC 
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work  in  the  area  of  speech  recognition  is  in  progrsss. 

As  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic,  the  phonetics  laboratory 
should  greatly  extend  the  potential  range  of  linguistic  research  here. 
The  Irish  language  has  an  unusual  sound  system  which  presents  the 
phonetician  with  a  number  of  interesting  problems,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  laboratory  will  be  used  by  American  and  European,  as  well  as 
by  Irish  scholars. 


Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies j 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  University* 
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M.  CONRICK: 


ERJROR  ANALYSIS  OF  IRISH  STUDENTS  LEARKING 
FRENCH 


(French  Department, 
U.C.C.) 


METHODOLOGY 


1.  RECORDING 
Material 

At  the  outset,  the  research  was  intended  to  include  study  of  certain 
morphological  and  syntactical  phenomena  as  well  as  the  phonetic  and 
phonological.    However,  it  was  soon  restricted  to  pronunciation  because 
of  the  extent  of  the  material  to  be  treated  under  that  heading.  The 
corpus  consists  of  material  recorded,  using  the  C.G.M.62  test,  devised 
by  C.R.E.D.I.F*;   this  test  provides  a  series  of  pictures,  depicting 
everyday  family  life,  which  the  subjects  then  describe  in  their  ovnr. 
words.     An  obvious  advantage  of  this  type  of  test,  is  that  one  does 
not  have  the  problem  of  mispronunciation  due  to  a  lack  in  reading 


The  subjects  chosen  for  the  test  are  girls  preparing  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination.     It  was  felt  that  by  choosing  students  at 
this  level,   (i.e.  end  of  Secondary  School,  beginning  of  Third  Level), 
the  analysis  could  be  useful  to  both  Second  and  Third  Level  teachers 
of  French  pronunciation.     It  is,  at  the  moment,  regional  in  its  scope, 
since  the  students  involved  are  all  natives  of  Cork.     This  is  larg-ely 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  reasonably  homogeneous  group,   froir  the 
point  of  view  of  linguistic  background. 

2.     PRELIMINARY  COKTRASTI\T  ANALYSIS 

1  have  alsc  undertaker,  some  research  on  contras tive  analysis  of  French 
and  Hiberno-English,   (the  first  language  of  the  students  recorded). 
There  is  quite  an  amount  of  work  available  on  French  ~  notably  that  of 
Herre  Delattre.     His  ccxnparative  work,  however,  refers  more  specifically 
to  American  English.     Other  useful  work  has  been  published  by  Pierre 
and  Monique  Leon  and  by  researchers  in  the  Ins ti  tut  Phone tique  d^Aiy. 
en  Provence,  for  example,  Georges  Faure  and  Albert  Di  Cristo, 

Unf  crtuna  te  ly ,  many  researchers  in  the  field  of  pure  plioneti  c  cef  c  r  i  pi:  cr 
o:   varieties  of  English,   give  too  limited  descriptions,   confinir:;   i'  lt:- 
selves  to  comments  on  the  /  1/,  the  post -vocalic   /  r  /  and  the  **sc;:' 
/  t/.     It  is  surprising,  for  inj^tancc,  that  J,  D.  O^Connor  in  h^s 
Phonetics ,  published  by  Penguir  in  1972  (Ath  edition  1977),  shoi^jc 
igncrt   the  rc-ductior.  of  some  R.F.   vowels  to  pure  vowels  in  '"ibern:- 
Fr-clish.     The  prcVler.  is  greater  ir.  the   field  of  Applied  Phonetics, 
since  very  little  worV  has  beer  ccr.e   ir   tht   specific  field  c;  Irif: 
students  learning  French. 
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3,  TRANSCRJMIOK 

Symbols  and  Abbreviations 

The  average  number  of  phonemes  per  student  is  about  six  hundred. 
Their  transcription  is  based  on  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet , 
with  some  deviation  in  the  use  of  diacritic  signs.     Each  segment, 
(rhythmic  group),  is  first  transcribed  graphically,  disregarding 
morphological  and  syntactical  errors,  then  a  normative  transcription 
is  given,  followed  by  the  actual  phonetic  transcription  as  recorded 
on  the  tape.    The  final  step,  at  this  stage,  is  to  give  the'*Ecart?', 
i.e.,  the  distance  which  separates  the  pronunciation  from  the  nonL. 

Examples: 

T.K.        L  5ceb'3  eta  J 

T.P.         I  L^-Oj 
"Ecart'*  /  L 

Norm 


To  establish  this  norm,  I  have  used  Pierre  Leon's  book  entitled 
Prononciation  du  Fran^ais  Standard,  published  in  Paris  by  Didier,  in 
1966. I  also  decided  to  use  the  maximum  phonological  system  of  thirty 
six  phonemes,  in  order  to  give  as  detailed  a  description  as  possible. 

Description  of  Error 

Finally,  a  commentary  is  giver,  on  each  phoneme,  describing 

the  phonetic  nature  of  thi  error 
its  context 

ins  frequency  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  realisations  of 
the  phoneme 

possible  reasons  for  the  appearance  cf  the  error . 

The  overall  results  of  the  research  will  then  be  based  on  the 
accumulation  of  information  obtained  from  each  individual  recording. 

Classi  f  i  cation 

At  this  stage,  also,  errors  will  be  classified  according  to  their 
gravity  f  roc  the  point  of  viev  of  tht  function  cf  comnur.i  cati  or. .  Ir. 
this  light,  the  most  serious  errors  are   th=:  phono  log;  Cc  1 ,  which  car. 
lead  tc  misinterpretation  cf  the  message.     Phonetic  errors  are  les? 
important  in  that  they  are  unlikely  tc  lead  to  mini nterpretatior. , 
but  would  probably  reveal  a  ^'foreign  accent".     Finally,  the  least 
serious  would  be  the  use  of  rep icna 1  cr  stvlistic  variants  (prcvicec 
t'ney  are  usee  consistently). 
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h.     CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

This  classification  will  indicate  where  the  need  for  corrective 
exercises  is  greatest  and  these  will  be  devised  accordingly.  It 
will  also  permit  an  appreciation  of  the  adequacy  or  otherwise,  in 
an  Irish  context,  of  exercises  devised  by,  for  example,  Pierre  and 
Monique  Leon,  Georges  Faure  and  Albert  di  Oris to. 


PRELmKARY  FINDINGS 


From  the  transcription  so  far,  it  seems  that  premises  based  on 
preliminary  contrastive  analysis  are  justified. 


1.     POSITIVE  TRANSFER 

Generally,  Hiberno-English  speakers,  have  some  advantages  over  their 
RP  counterparts  in  learning  French*     These  are,  notably 

the  smaller  number  of  diphthongs, 

(/ai  /,  /av/,  /ox/) 

-  the  pronunciation  of  a  "clear"  /  1/  in  all  contexts^ 

-  the  pronunciation  of  the  RP  /9  /  and  1%  I  as  dentai  srops 
(opposed  to  /  t/  and  /  d/  alveolar  stops). 

This  favours  positive  transfer  to  French,  which  has  nc  diphthongs, 
clear  /  1/  in  all  positions  and  dental  /  t/  and  /  qI , 


KIGATI\T  TRANSFER 


Nevertheless,  one  must  conclude  that  the  possibilities  for  negative 
transfer  are  greater,  given  that  the  phonetic  bases  of  French  and 
Hiberno-English  are  diametrically  opposed.     This  can  be  seen  at  al] 
levels,  in  the  phonemes  themselves  and  in  prosodic  features » 

H.E.  French 


1.     diphthongs  1.  no  diphthong? 

2 ♦     1  a>:  vowe Is  2.  tense  vcve  1  s 

3.     neutralisation  of  vowels  3. 
in  unstressed  syllables 

A.     nasalised  vowels  nassl  vrvel? 

3.     n:  front  rounded  vovcls  5.  c  series   c:  f' 

vow Li  s 
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6*  aspiration  of  consonants 

?♦  alveolar  / r  / 

8»  /  j  /  riot  appearing  in  final 
position 

9*  I  tl  sometimes  pronounced  as 

10.  free  stress 

11.  tendancy  to  closed  syllables 


6.  no  aspiration 

7  ♦  uvular  / r  / 

8.  /  j /  in  all  positions 

10.  fixed  stress 

11 ♦  tendancy  to  open  syllables 


All  of  these  differences  have  led  to  errors  of  varying  gravity* 
Vowels 

A  large  number  of  errors  are  related  to  stress  and  rhvthiB,  in 
particular,   the  neutralisation  of  unstressed  vowels.     A  striking 
example  is  the  sound  /d  /  which  would  not  appear  to  present  any 
great  difficulty  tc  the  H.E.  or  indeed  English  speaker*     However  in 
a  sequence  such  as, 

"II  est  a  table" 

the  second        3  is  frequently  found  to  be  correctly  pronounced  fat 
most,  it  would  have  slightly  closer  quality  than  ir  Standard  French), 
whereas  the  first        I]  is  almost  inevitably  pronounced  as   the  neutrcl 
vowel  L^l  ♦     One  must  therefore  ensure  that  the  learner  i?  able  ic 
prnnounce  the  phoneme  in  all  contexts,   (including  5 tref sec /unf tressed } , 
whether  he  already  possesses  the  phoneirie  ir.  his  native  systen  or  not* 
The  importance  of  context  is  also  seen  in  the  fact  that  ;  \  I  ix\  final 
position  will  tend  tc  be  pronounced  as     i  j  or        3  because  /  j  / 
doesn't  appear  in  this  context  in  English. 

Linguistic  distance  has  also  to  he  considered  in  that  phonemes  which 
exis t  only  in  the  target  language  have  caused  difficulties  -  in 
particular  the  series  of^  front^  rounded  vowels,   /y  /,   l^ly   1^1  and 
also  the  nasal  vowels  / 1  /,   /y^  /,        /  and  /c  I .     In  the  case  of  ly  /» 
for  instance,   the  most  frequent  mistake  is  tc  confuse  it  with  the  back 
rounded  vowel  /u./.     With  regard  to  nasal  vowels,  there  is  usuallv  the 
addition  of  a  consonantal  appendix,  usually  /  tj  ! .     Example  Ttno'^^'a^J 
Another  big  problei::  is  the  lack  of  tensior.  in  vowels  -  this  leads  to 
ciphthon^isarion  which  is  particularly  noticeable  if  vowels  are 
lengthened  by  stress,  or  where  trie  re  is  hesitstic:..     rcr  exanirle, 
in  the  sequence,  C  (■ -^^  d  c  ^oj  !» ,     if  is  stressed,   :t   is  like!y 

tc  becone     {clC^  j 

Consonants 

Tr«e  phcneir^e   .' r  /  seen:?  tc  preserr  nrst  c::f:cii]ty:  nrs: 
frequently  pronounced  as  the  alveclar  tr.ilish  /  r  /  . 
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Aspiration  is  also  noticeable,  as  can  be  expected,  in  the  voiceless 
stop  consonants,     /t  /  and  /  d/  are  sometimes  pronounced  with  an 
alveolar  articulation^ 

There  are  also  some  isolated  mistakes  of  devoicing  consonants: 
"maison" 


This  would  seem  to  be  by  association  with  the  spelling. 
Conclusion 

Errors  recorded  so  far  would  seem  therefore  to  confirm  initial 
expectations  except  with  regard  to  one  phenomenon      the  "soft" 
/  t  /  -  contrary  to  what,  was  ex-pected,  it  is  not  a  frequent  mistake; 
in  fact  only  2.5%  of  /  t/'s  transcribed  are  pronounced  in  this  way- 
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SIMPLIFI CATION      PROCEDURES     IN    THE     INPUT    AND    OUTPUT    OF    2nd    LANGUAGE  LEARNERS. 


Sean  M.  Devi tt,     Dept.  of  Teacher  Ed.  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  my  research  I  set  out  to  attepmt  to  establish  a  developmental  sequence  for  the 
acquisition  of  French  in  the  area  of  verb  morphology  and  personal  pronouns.  Initially 
I  was  inspired  by  the  research  of  Heidi   Dulay  and  Marina  Burt  who  sho\^^ed  that  immigrant 
children  from  very  different  language  backgrounds  (Spanish  and  Chinese)  learning 
English  in  a  natural  environment  in  the  US    acqui'red  a  certain  set  of  grammatical  items 
in  a  fixed  order,   (cf.  Dulay  and  Burt  1973,  197^a  197^b)      They  argued  from  this  that 
the  children  were  showing  evidence  of  a  creative  construction  mechanism,  that  their 
learning  was   largely  independent  of  input  and     that  there  was  a  natural  order  for  the 
acquisition  of  at  least  some  parts  of  syntax  in  English.    My  question  was:  Could  this  be 
true  of  French?     Is  there  a  natural  order  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  items  of 
French  syntax? 

It  has  also  been  suggested  by  Corder  (1979)  and  others   (cf.   for  example  Schatz  and 
Gelman  1977»    Newport,  Gleitman  and  Gleitman  1977)   that  native  speakers  of  a  language 
regress   to  an  earlier  stage  of  their  own  development  when  they  are  interacting  with 
novices  in  the  language,   that  they  simplify  their  language  to  a  stage  which  they 
themselves  passed  through  as  children.     But  there  is  some  dispute  about  just  how  far 
native  speakers  will  simplify.     It  struck  me  that  by  examining  also  the  speech  of 
French  people  to  foreigners  I  might  be  able  to  establish  a  simplification  sequence,  or 
a  series  of  stages  in  the  simplification  process,  which  could  have  points  of 
cor respondance  (but  in  reverse)  with  the  developmental  sequence  of  learners. 

With  this  dual  purpose  in  mind  I  began  data  gatheiing  in  summer  of  I98O  in  France. 
In  order  to  test  just  how  far  French  people  would  go  in  their  simplifying  processes 
1  gathered  data  from  a  wide  range  of  people  of  different  social  backgrounds  and  in 
different  situations,  pretending  to  have  very  little  knavledge  of  the  French  language, 
and  speaking  to  people  in  shops,  on  the  s'reet,  at  the  dentist's,  in  social  gatherings, 
etc.     There  were  many  of  the  features  listed  in  the  literature  for  Foreigner  Talk,  - 
slower  rate,  higher  pitch,  overall  simplification,  etc.     However  in  the  area  of 
morphology  or  syntax,   there  were  only  tv;o  cases  where  one  could  say  the  level  of 
broken  French  or  ung  ramma  t  i  ca  1  ness  may  have  been  reached.  One  \^^as  in  the  course  of 
an  explanation  by  a  Metro  information  officer  on  how  to  use  the  Metro: 

-  AlorSy    un  ticket.       In  ticket  vous.      In  ticket  'ladairc.   (pour  ommitted) 

The  second  was  an  assistant  in  the  G  alerics  Lafayettes  speaking  about  reductions  on 
articles  being  exported. 

-  Et    cadeau, .  ,  .  fenj'ie?       Assistant:  Oui^  cadeau  ferine  pareily  137s, 

The  second  case  may  be  an  instance  of  the  native  speaker  being  influenced  by  the  "input" 

the  .foreigner.     It  would  seem  from  this  data  (which  is  still   in  the 

process  of  being  analysed)   that  in  these  cases  at  least  French  people  were  not  prepared 
to  descend  to  the  level  of  pidgin  or  brokefi  French. 

The  other  side  of  the  research  vias  in  the   language  of  learners  of  French.  For 
this  purpose  1   interviewed  some  15  students  of  different  nationalities  at  the  Alliance 
Francaise  in  Paris,  but  the  principal  data  gathering  v;as  from  three  Irish  children 
aged  6,9  and  12.     They  had  never  learned  French  in  a  formal  v^^ay ,  and  in  the  summer  of 
I9SO  they  spent  five  weeks  in  France;     three  of  these  weeks  were  spent  largely  in  a 
type  of  holiday  camp  -  Centre  Aere  -  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Parisian  municipal 
authorities.     AM   the  other  children  in  the  camp  were  French.     The  three  Irish  children 
we  re  recorded  th  ree  to  fou  r  times  each  during  and  i  mmed  i  ately  after  this  period. 
Seamus ,   the  eldest,  gave  evidence  of  the  follov-nng  transitional  grammar: 

Verb  Morphology:  a  reduced  but  well-defined  system.     He  had  readily  distinguishable 

forms  for  the  following  tenses,  and  the  correct  functional  distinction 
in  the  use  of  each,  but  usually  had  one  form  throughout  for  all  persons  and  numbers. 
Thus:     Preoent:     a  short  form,  usually  corresponding  to  that  used  for  singular. 

Passe  Cctnpose:     a    +  a  form  of  fhp  vf»rh  (frequently  the  correct  past  participle) 

Iniparfait:  the  ending  throughout. 

tur:  va    +    i  n  f  i  n  i  t  i  ve  . 

There  were  also  scattered  examples  of  Condi tionals  and  past  conditionals. 
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Personal  Pronouns:  Sub ject :     correct  choice  for  person,  number  and  gender. 

I ndi  rect  Object:     Correct  use  in  a  communicative  context  of 
all  except  3rd  porson  plural.     Uncertainty  appeared  when 
his  attention  was  drawn     to  form. 

Disjunctives;    Correct  usage  for  all  except  3rd  person  plural. 
Pi  rect  Object;     Total  ABSENCE  for  3rd  person.     This  was  not 
an  avoidance  strategy,  since  the  context  frequently  demanded 
a  pronoun.     For  example; 

-  It  va    utiliser  coime  des  chaises.     (les  ommitted;  stand in< 

for    les  bancs) 

Syntax;         Totally  correct  use  of  the  simple  negative    ne  ...  pas,  but  no  use  of 
ne  ...  rien  j    ne  ,  *  . .  personne, 

CompI ement i zi ng ;        Where  ther  •  was  a  question  of  deciding  between  an  infinitive  or  a 
sentential  complement,  he  made  the  correct  choice  99%  of  the  time, 
though  frequently  there  were  errors  within  the  sentential  complements. 

e.g.     In  answer  to  the  question:  Qu^est-ce  qu'il  leur  demande  de 
de  faire?     -    II  demande  quails  vont..,  its  jouent. 

This  data  provides  evidence  that  Seamus  was  coming  to  grips  with  the  French  language 
at  several     different  levels  at  once.     In  the  area  of  verb  morphology  he  seems  to  be 
acquiring  the  verbal  system  in  the  follov/ing  order;     Ten^e  and  aspect  markers  first; 
Person  and  number  markers  later.     (The  first  person  plural  ending  was  beginning  to  appear 
in  later  recordings.     As  for  the  p ronan.i na I  system  the  total  absence  of  the  direct 
object  pronouns  was  surprising. 

When  analysing  the  data  the  question  kept  cropping  up  of  WHY  this  was  so.     Also  it  wa-. 
apparent     that  the  data  was  very  restricted,  having  been  collected  in  artificial  and 
limited  contexts  -  in  conversation  v;i th  the  researcher,  using  the  Bilingual  Syntax 
Measure  II  of  Burt,  Dulay  and  He rnandcz-Chavcz  1977i  or  talking  about  his  holiday  in 
France  or  the  journey.     There  is  no  data  on  the  input  of  the  French  children  in  the 
holiday  camp,  or  of  adults  around  him.     This  would  be  essential   for  a  full  and  proper 
interpretation  of  his  output. 

Many  researchers  have  stressed  the  importance  of  considering  input  data  in  any 
analysis  of  language  acquisition,    (cf.   for  example;  Snov;  and  Ferguson,   1977,  Hatch, 
197^  and  1979,  Wagner-Gough  and  Hatch  1975).    We  have  already  looked  at  features  of  the 
language    of  native  speakers  interacting  with  novices  in  the  language.     The  question  must 
now  be  asked;     To  what  extent  (if  any)  does  the  modified  input  (in  which  the  native 
speaker  simplifies  the  language  and  clarifies  the  message)  make  the  target  language 
easier  for  the  novice  to  LEARN?     I   intend  to  continue  collecting  data,  but  now,  rather 
than  separate  the  two  areas,   to  draw  them  together  and  record  both  output  and  input  data 
for  the  same  learners  in  different  situations.     The  objective  is  to  see  if  it  can  be 
established  that  any  features  in  the  input  may  have  a  facilitating  effect  on  the 
learning  process.     There  are  many  possible  such  features;     frequency  of    occurrence  of  a 
particular  form;   its  phonetic  simplicity,  or  regularity;   its  grammatical  or  semantic 
simplicity;   its  value  In  communication,  etc.  etc.     There  are  obviously  many  difficulties 
in  such  an  attempt.     For  example  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  a  feature 
or  a  set  of  features  exists  in  the  input  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  It  influences 
learning.     It  might  just  as  easily  be  the  case  that  it  is  the  linguistic  level  of  the 
learner  that  causes  certain     features  to  occur  in  the  speech  of  someone  addressing  him 
or  her.     Dulay  and  Burt  (1977)  themselves  recognize  the  need  for  this  type  of  research 
and  analysis  and  suggest  that 

"the  fo  rmu I  a  t  i  on  of  a ecu  rate  and  predictive  principles  conce  rn  i  ng  the  e  f fee ts  of 
input  factors  on  progress  in  acquisition  might  best  be  accomplished  by>SPECIFYING 
CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  EXTERNAL  FACTORS  WILL    HAVE  AN  EFFECT.     Such  conditions 
may  have  to  do  with  relationships  among  several  factors  operating  at  the  same  time 
and  between  input  variables  and  internal  processing  factors."  (p.  109) 

While  this  appears  a  daunting  task,   the  techniques  for  carrying  it  out  v;ould  seem 
*  to  be  available  now  in  the  form  of  i mp 1 i ca t i ona I  scaling  analysis  which  is  used  in  the 

analysis  of  variation  in  lanquaac    •  .  , 

m  sociol I ngui sti cs  and  in  Pidgin  and  Creole 
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linguistics.    Use  has  been  made  of  this  method  of  analysis  in  second  1 anguage  acqu i s i t i on 
research  by  Roger  Andersen  (1977  and  1978).     It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
short  paper  to  go  into  this  in  detail.     But  it  would  appear  that  it  should  now  be 
possible  to  move  closer  to  isolating  in  input  v/hat  are  the  facilitating  factors  for 
learning  and  their  relative  weighting. 
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Comhshamhlu  Tadhallach 
Cait  Ni  Dhomhnaill,  MA,,  PhD,,    Colaiste  na  hOllscoile,  Gaillimh 

Le  haghaidh  chomhshamhlu  na  Gaeilge,  bail£tear  consain  ina  dtrl  aicme: 

(i)  deadaigh,  ailbheolaigh ,  stuaigh,  taobhaigh,  creathaigh; 

(ii)  frithchuimiltigh,  liopaigh; 

(iii)  frithchuiTniltigh,  taobhaigh,  creathaigh 

Ni  deacair  an  tsiollaireacht  riachtanach  chomhbhallach  a  chur  ar  chaindfnf 
na  haonaicme.     In  mo  chanuint  fein  (An  Cheathru  Rua),  ta  coibhneas  25: :5 
idir  comhshamhlu  siar  (regressive)  and  comhshamhlu  ar  aghaidh  (progressive). 
Is  ionduil  dha  athru  no  a  tr£  i  gcomhshamhlu,  mar  teann  se  i  gcion  orthu  seo: 
glotas,  siollaireacht ,  caoile  is  leithead. 

Tugtar  th£os  dh^  eiseamlair  shuntasacha  as  a  -raibh  uilig  san  alt  iomlan. 
Freagraionn  an  peire  don  fhoirmle  ghinearalta,        T-  ^DC,  ait  a  dtuigtear 
Dtideannach  focail,  T-  tuschonsan  focail,  C  =^  comhshamhlu  (ar  D  no  T) . 

1.  Ta  an  comhshamhlu  seo  i  gclo: 

Ta  suil  agam  lena  chruthu  ar  ball  nach  stuach  m£r  theanga,  ^t]]  ,  ach 
stuach  lainne,  [t'^j   ,  ata  pairteach  i  dtoradh  an  chomhshamhlaithe  sin. 

2.  Ta  an  dama  heiseamlair  ina  comhshamhlu  stairiuil  sna  cairn,  jjrs,  rs'^  , 
agus  gheibhtear  i  su£omh  sandhi  freisin  iad  (chuir  se,  d^fhogair  s£,  etc.) 
Siollaireacht  ar  leith,  [[s^,  sj  alafoin,  at^  ar  a  samhail  i  nGaeilge  Leath 
Chuinn,  agus  £  suntasach  i  mBearla  an  limisteir  cheanna,  ina  cheann  sin. 
Ni  heol  dom  in  urlabhra  Leath  Mhogha  £. 
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Ni  haonfhocal  do  na  scolairi  a  d'fhoilsigh  comharthafocht  shiollaireacht 
na  heiseamlara  (Gaeilge  is  Bear la).     Luaigh  cuid  acu  athchasadh  teanga  lei, 
ach  n£  liir  dhom       .  athchasadh  uirthi,  agus  ta  na  foghair  in  mo  chuid 
Gaeilge  fein,     Gnath-chreathach  stuach  ata  san  /r/.  Frithchuimiltigh 
stuacha  iad  /s^,  s/,  le  mir  na  teanga  crochta,  in  ionad  a  bheith  xseal 
ar  chul  an  draid  iochtair,  mar  ata  le  siollaireacht  normuil  an  da  s^-fhoineim; 
is  insplise  suiomh  ard  no  suiomh  Iseal  mh£r  na  teanga  in  /s^,  s/  Bhearla 
Shasana  freisin. 
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ABSTRACT 


Research  in  Progress;  Marie  de  Montfort  Supple 

The  effect  of  auditory  perceptual  functioning  on  acquisition  of  phonology: 

A  large  proportion  of  the  speech  therapist's  tiTie  is  spent  treating  delayed 
and  disordered  phonology.     Van  Riper  (1978)  estimates  that  Q0%  of  therapy 
in  School  age  population  is  of  this  nature.    Therapy  for  these  children 
often  takes  the  form  of  auditory  discrimination  drill,  sometimes  between 
target  and  substituted  sound  but  more  often  it  takes  the  form  of  a  general 
nature.     It  was  decided  to  carry  out  a  study  on  Dublin  School  children  to 
determine  the  part  played  by  auditory  processing  in  the  development  of 
phonology  and  thus,  its  relevance  to  therapy. 

Method; 

Sixty  subjects;  tuenty-six  male  and  thirty-four  female  were  assessed  in 
their  first  term  in  primary  school  to  establish; 


1)  -Phonological  development 

2)  Auditory  discrimination 

3)  Auditory  noemory  for  digits 

4)  Auditory  memory  for  phonemes 

5)  Auditory  memory  for  sentences 


-  using  Edinburgh  Articulation  Test. 

-  using  (i)     Picture  Sub  Test  of  Stycar  Test. 

(ii)  Picture  of  Minimal  Pair^. 

-  using  Aston  Index  Sub  Test. 

-  using  Test  designed  for  project. 

-  using  lilPPSI  Sub  Test. 


Results ; 

Significant  but  low  rank  order  correlations  were  found  between  phonological 
development  and  2,3,4    and  5  above. 

Subjects  were  also  grouped  according  to  the  number  of  errors  on  the  Edinburgh 
Articulation  test  as  follows: 

Group  (1)     0-3  errors. 
Group  (2)     4-10  errors. 
Group  (3)     11+  errors. 

The  scores  for  each  group  on  the  auditory  processing  tests  were  plotted: 

It  was  found  that  the  highest  scores  on  tests  2-5    uere  achieved  by  subjects 
in  group  (l),  and  the  lowest  scores  by  those  in  group  (3).     However,  some 
subjects  in  group  (1)  received  low  scores  on  these  assessments  but  none  of 
the  low  scorers  on  the  Edinburgh  Articulation  Test  received  higher  scores 
on  these  tests. 

Discussion: 

No  very  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  to  date.  The 
lack  of  sensitivity  of  the  test  of  auditory  discrimination  used  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  factor  in  that  area.     Unfortunately  none  of  the  current 
commercially  available  tests  satisfy  requirements  in  that  they  do  not  usq 
relevant  contrast,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  these  contrasts  cannot 
easily  be  represented  with  pictures, (Locke  (1980).). 
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Future  lilork; 


A  more  sensitive  test  of  auditory  discrimination  is  being  designed  and  in 
April  1981  will  be  administered  to  the  subjects  in  the  original  sample  as 
will  the  Edinburgh  Articulation  Test  and  tests  of  memory.    Results  will  be 
analysed  to  discover  if  the  results  of  this  phonological  assessment  relate 
to: 

(a)    the  initial  assessment  of  auditory  memory  and  discrimination 


and 


(b)    to  present  assessment  of  auditory  memory  and  discrimination. 

A  group  of  children  with  phonological  disorders  will  be  assessed  on  tests 
of  memory  and  discrimination  to  establish  if  a  greater  correlation  exists 
between  the  variables  than  was  found  in  the  normal  school  population. 

In  the  event  of  the  newly  designed  test  of  discrimination  proving  more 
sensitive  than  the  test  previously  administered,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  standardize  this  test. 
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THE  TRINITY  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  PROJECT  ON  INDEPENDENT 
LANGUAGE  LEARNING 


D.G. Little  and  D.M. Singleton 


The  Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies  was  established  in  1978 
as  a  special  development  project  of  the  Higher  Education  Authority.  Besides 
offering  a  range  of  audio-visual  facilities  and  services,  contributing  to  a 
variety  of  undergraduate  courses,  and  providing  supervision  for  postgraduate 
students,   the  Centre  exists  to  conduct  research  across  the  spectrum  of  language 
and  communication  studies.     To  date  research  has  been  established  in  applied 
linguistics  and  phonetics.     This  report  is  concerned  with  developments  in  the 
former  area. 

Our  research  project  on  independent  language  learning  inaugurates  a  new 
approach  to  the  service  teaching  of  second  languages  in  Irish  universities. 
Irish  university  education  rarely  has  a  second  language  component  in  subject- 
areas  other  than  Classics  and  Modern  Languages.     The  desirability  of  such  a 
component,  either  to  broaden  the  base  of  study  or  as  an  element  in  vocational 
training,   is  obvious  in  view  of  Ireland's  membership  of  the  EEC  and  her 
involvement  in  international  affairs.     Many  university  courses  demand  that 
entrants  should  already  have  a  modern  Eu;opean  language;  but  the  leyel  achieved 
by  Irish  school-leavers  in  European  languages  is  (quite  properly)  rarely 
sufficient  for  the  specialized  applications  that  might  be  required  at  university 
(e.g.   the  ability  to  read  historical  documents  in  French  or  scientific  papers 
in  German).     Furthermore  the  university  curriculum  may  develop  a  need  for 
languages  that  are  not  taught  at  second  level. 

Now,   the  hard  reality  is  that  the  resources  are  not  available  for  the 
recruitment  of  additional  staff  to  provide  instruction  in  languages  so  required 
by  students.     In  any  case,  it  would  not  always  be  easy  to  find  teachers 
qualified  to  mount  appropriate  programmes  (e.g.   in  non-European  languages). 
Accordingly,  any  attempt  to  increase  students*   language  learning  opportunities 
will  have  to  rely  heavily  on  materials  designed  for  "independent"  or  self- 
instructional  use.     Moreover,  in  order  that  such  materials  should  be  relevant 
to  students'  needs  and  optimally  suited  to  self-instructional  purposes,   it  has 
first  to  be  established  what  students'   language  needs  actually  are,  and  what 
kinds  of  att itudes  and  experience  they  bring  to  the  learning  task. 

Our  project,  which  was  launched  in  January  1980  and  is  scheduled  to  last 
for  five  years,   is  designed  to  meet  these  points.     Early  in  1980,  with  the  help 
of  our  sociologist  research  assistant,  we  devised  a  questionnaire  that  would 
enable  us  to  gather  information  about   students*   second  language  needs,  their 
previous  experience  of  language  learning,  the  methods  and  materials  they  had 
been  exposed  to,  and  their  reaction  to  the  learning  task.     The  questionnaire 
has  been  administered  to  random  samples  of  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
student  population  of  Trinity  College.     In  order  to  gain  a  sense  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  data  thus  collected  are  typical  of  Irish  third-level  institutions 
generally ,  much  smaller  samples  of  the  student  population  in  other  institutions 
are  at  present  being  surveyed.     The  final  report  on  this  stage  of  the  project 
should  be  ready  by  the  end  of  1981.     In  it  we  hope  to  present  net  only  a  clear 
view  of  second  language  needs  at  third  level  but  also  a  series  of  well  developed 
learner  profiles. 
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In  November  1980  we  increased  our  research  team  by  two  assistants  and  began 
work  in  the  area  of  language  learning  materials.     The  data  produced  by  the  survey 
of  the  student  population  of  Trinity  College  made  it  possible  to  begin  to  identify 
needs  in  relation  to  western  European  languages,  including  Irish,  Accordingly 
our  two  new  assistants  have  begun  to  analyse  existing  self^-instructional  materials 
with  a  view  to  identifying  methodological  problems  and  drawing  up  criteria  by 
which  these  materials  could  be  supplemented  to  meet  specific  learner  needs.  These 
analyses  will  be  published  in  due  course.     At  a  later  stage  in  the  project  we 
expect  to  produce  our  own  learning  materials. 

We  are  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  in  the  project  to  have  begun  to  involve 
ourselves  in  the  organizational  problems  attaching  to  self-instructional  language 
courses.     We  expect  that  two  areas  in  particular  will  require  close  attention: 
motivation  and  feed-back.     How  is  a  student  who  is  teaching  himself  French  to 
maintain  his  interest  at  a  level  that  will  make  his  learning  effective?    And  how 
is  the  same  student  to  measure  his  progress?    Various  commonsense  solutions  suggest 
themselves  to  these  problems.     At  this  stage  it  is  enough  to  report  that  we  are 
investigating  the  feasibility  of  using  microprocessor  technology  to  develop  a  means 
of  self-assessment.     If  our  work  in  this  area  is  successful  it  will  have 
implications  for  developments  in  the  area  of  programmed  language  learning. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  project  will,  we  hope,  be  a  significant  improvement 
in  the  range,  relevance  and  efficiency  of  the  self-instructional  language 
learning  facilities  in  Trinity  College.     In  addition,  we  expect  eventually  to 
be  in  a  position  to  offer  new  insights,  materials  and  technology  which  will  be 
more  generally  applicable. 
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Linguistics  -  How  are  youl 

Donall  P.  5  'Baoill 
Institiuid  Teangeolaiochta  fiireann 

My  purpose  in  this  paper  are  twofold: 

(a)  to  outline  the  strengths  and  failures  of  present  linguistic 
programmes  at  third  level,  and 

(b)  to  make  recommendations  on  how  best  to  cater  for  the  needs  of 
those  pursuing  the  study  of  linguistics  in  our  Colleges  and 
Universities . 


Linguistics  as  Theory  Building: 

It  is  quite  clear  from  a  short  perusal  of  current  literature  in  phono- 
logical, syntactic  and  semantic  works  that  linguistics  is  principally 
concerned  with  theory  building.    The  questions  being  asked  are  of  a  very 
general  nature  and  are  quite  basic  in  their  content,  such  as  the  nature 
and  legitimacy  of  evidence  etc.     Since  current  linguistics  is  preoccupied 
with  theory  building,  the  concepts  being  elaborated  are  not  likely  to  be 
of  any  immediate  relevance  to  language  teaching  or  other  practical 
concerns . 

There  is  also  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  linguistics  has  been  oversold  in 
recent  years.     This  overselling  was  the  result  of  the  Linguistics  boom 
of  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  when  the  subject  was  introduced 
into  Universities  and  Teaching  Colleges  by  lecturers  whose  enthusiasm 
was  for  linguistics  rather  than  for  teacher  training  or  for  application 
in  classroom  teaching.     Many  of  the  things  taught  in  such  linguistic 
courses  were  in  almost  all  cases  irrelevant  to  the  classroom  teacher. 
This  cycle  of  irrelevance  must  now  be  broken. 

Before  discussing  how  this  might  be  done  we  must  first  look  at  what  a 
teacher  needs  to  be  and  do.     There  are  of  course  many  students  of  ling- 
uistics who  will  not  end  up  as  language  teachers  or  therapists.     One  must 
therefore  ask  if  their  needs  are  different  from  the  needs  of  those  who  will 
be  trying  to  apply  their  new  skills  to  the  solving  of  language  problems 
among  different  types  of  learners?    I  myself  am  enclined  to  the  view  that 
we  have  here  two  different  groups  with  rather  different  objectives  while 
one  would  agree  that  they  should  all  be  well  grounded  in  disciplines  within 
linguistics  -  it  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the  study  of  such  disciplines 
should  continue.     Since  my  own  bias  is  towards  the  influence  linguistics 
training  should  have  on  language  teachers,  in  its  broadest  sense,  I  would 
like  now  to  list  certain  requirements  that  teachers  must  have  if  they  are  to 
have  any  success  as  professionals  and  practitioners  in  their  own  jobs.  The 
requirements  given  below  would  be  expected  of  the  teacher  of  English . 

Language  Skills: 

(i)  The  teacher  must  be  a  good  model  of  English  speech, 
(ii)  He/she  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  modern  English  usage, 
(iii)  He/she  must  also  be  aware,  through  his/her  own  experience  of  the 
potential  difficulty  (phonological.  'Grammatical  etc.)  for  the 
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learners  in  his/her  classroom. 

Professional  Skills: 

(i)  The  teacher  should  understand  the  principles  that  lie  behind  the 
preparation  of  language-teaching  syllabuses. 

(ii)  He/she  should  be  familiar  with  the  various  methods  and  techniques 
of  classroom  presentation  and  the  rationale  behind  them.  The 
teacher  should  also  be  able  to  modify  and  supplement  material 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 

(iii)  He/she  must  be  familiar  with  current  developments  in  language 
teaching  and  language  learning  theories  and  should  be  properly 
critical  of  claims  made  by  their  advocates. 

Evaluation  of  Linguistic  Influence  on  Language  Teaching: 

With  the  preceding  remarks  about  the  Language  and  Professional  skills  that 
should  be  required  of  teachers,  let  us  look  at  what  "linguistics"  has 
achieved: 

Recent  statements  point  to    a  growing  gulf  between  linguistics  and  language 
teaching  and  to  a  cautious  evaluation  of  the  desir*.  "  le  relationship  that 
should  exist  between  the  two  fields. 

Wardhaugh  -    1972  TESOL  Convention  -  "   that  the  current 

preoccupations  of  theoretical  linguists  have 
little  if  any  relevance  to  language  teaching." 

Bolinger  talks  about      -    "organized  intervention  of  linguistics"  and  fears 

that  current  linguistic  theory  may  finally  turn 
language  teachers  away  from  linguistics  as  a 
source  discipline. 

Selinker  in  his  paper    -    "State  of  the  Art"  says  that  to  have  Linguistics 

as  the  sole  basis  of  a  theory  of  language  teach- 
ing is  a  discredited  hypothesis  because  many  of  th 
problems  central  to  language  teaching  are  of  no 
relevance  to  current  theoretical  pre-occupations 
in  linguistics.     Linguistics  is  also  in  an 
uncertain  state  of  development  marked  by  constant 
dispute  and  doubt. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  "V/hat  is  valid  in  linguistic  theory  must  also  be 
valid  in  language  teaching".     This  is  a  dangerous  hypothesis  and  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  and  sensitive  work  has  been  marred  by  the  tacit  acceptance  of  such 
a  view. 

Any  discipline  can  be  made  to  seem  relevant  to  foreign  language  teaching.  One 
can  find  applications  and  implications  in  many  fields  -  cognitive  psychology , 
speech  perception,  anthropology,  sociology  and  a  whole  host  of  others. 

The  jump  from  theory  to  practice,  from  a  principle  to  its  application     is  no 
easy  one.     An  oversimplified  interpretation  of  theory  and  a  facile  expectation 
that  theoretical  constructs  must  find  similar  counterparts  in  an  applied 
field  such  as  language  teaching, destroys  the  independence  of  the  two 
disciplines , 


What  linguistics  hasn^t  achieved: 

One  can  summarize  here  by  saying  that  failure  is  evident  in  two  main  areas: 

(i)    The  content  of  pedagogical  grammars,  and 
(ii)    The  attitude  of  teachers. 


The  Teacher  as  a  Model  of  English  speech. 

Here,  the  study  of  linguistics  should  aim  to  help  to  improve  the  teacher's 
own  language  performance  and  his  performance  as  a  teacher.    When  one  observes 
current  speech  closely  one  often  discovers  that  the  facts  are  very  different 
from  what  they  are  popularly  held  to  be.     Many  students  need  considerable  re- 
education in  the  area  in  order  to  disabuse  them  of  wrong  ideas  of  correctness 
and  to  clarify  for  them  the  relative  status  of  pronunciation  in  general  for 
intelligibility  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  correct  stress,  rhythm  and 
intonation.     A  fresh  look  at  the  phonology  (the  sound  system)  of  English,  through 
linguistics  can  thus  be  invaluable  in  its  effect  on  the  student *s  attitude  to 
his  own  speech.     This  of  course  does  not  mean  telling  the  students  that  his  own 
speech  is  seriously  deficient  in  certain  respects.     Instead  through  an  'objective' 
study  of  the  facts  the  student  is  able  to  recognise  the  truth  for  himself. 

Cross  reference  can  be  made  to  method,  to  explain  why  certain  contrasts  are 
relatively  unimportant  and  why  improvement  is  so  essential  in  other  areas',  i.e. 
rhythm  and  stress.    The  student,  therefore,  who  is  well  equipped  with  the 
metalanguage  of  linguistics,  will  be  better  able  to  think  about  and  discuss 
techn- -'.al  problems  related  to  learning  and  teaching  speech.     Such  a  student 
shoulo  Know  immediately  where  the  fault  lies  and  should  go  about  finding  a 
remedy.     The  teacher  not  trained  in  linguistics  will  not  be  able  to  detect  or 
discuss  in  a  technical  way  why  certain  errors  occur  in  both  the  sound  system 
and  in  the  grammar. 

In  the  study  of  word  formation  and  meaning,  the  insights  provided  by  the 
linguistics  course  can  be  related  to  the  problems  of  language  learning  for 
example,  the  inefficiency  of  decontextualized  word-lists,  the  .rationale  for 
maximizing  exposure  through  reading,  the  interrelation  between  words  and 
structure.     In  the  study  of  syntax  (the  various  possible  orderings  that  can 
occur  in  language)  the  aim  should  be  to  make  him  aware  that  grammar  is 
essentially  an  account  of  the  structural  possibilities  of  various  concepts 
related  to  communicative  purpose.     In  this  case  cross-reference  will  be  to 
the  uses  of  transformations  (rearranging  word  order)  in  learning  new 
language  patterns  or  in  explaining  ambiguities  or  errors.     The  study  of 
syntactic  possibilities  can  be  linked  to  the  principles  of  selection  and 
grading  involved  in  syllabus-construction. 

It  is  true  to  say  of  course  that  the  selection  and  grading  of  materials  are 
rarely  the  responsibility  of  the  classroom  teacher;  however,  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  applied  by  the  materials  producer  should  help  the 
teacher  in  his  preparation  of  supplementary  materials. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  areas  of  language  study  at  the  moment  is  child 
language  and  the  strategies  used  by  children  in  acquiring  their  mother 
tongue.     This  is  something  which  is  not  accomplished  in  one  whole  swoop  but 
is  built  up  bit  by  bit  through  exposure  in  many  different  situations. 
Language  learning  is  seen  clearly  as  a  hypotheses  testing  one,  by  which  ^  ..e 
child  accumulates  knowledge  about  the  structures  acceptable  in  adult  speech,.^and 
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in  this  way  he  makes  the  final  breakthrough  to  fluency.     The  teacher  should  also 
be  aware  of  the  various  techniques  of  testing  and  the  theory  behind  them.  He 
should  be  aware  of  the  use  of  transforms  in  testing,  in  the  construction  of 
drills  etc. 

The  aim  of  all  this  is  to  make  the  student /teacher  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
and  why,  in  the  language  teaching  profession,  and  to  enable  him  to  read 
intelligibly  on  his  own. 

What  we  need  then  is  a  broad  course  in  linguistics  to  suit  diverse  interests 
as  a  beginning  point.     This  should  cover  the  areas  of  phonology,  syntax, 
semantics ,  pragmatics ,  social  usage  etc. ,  sociolinguistics ,  psycholinguist ics 
etc.  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.     This  should  be  followed  by  particular 
courses  geared  towards  the  needs  of  particular  students.     These  latter  courses 
would  be  of  an  applied  nature  and  would  cover  among  other  things  the  following 
topics : 


(i)  Language  Acquisition/Learning. 


(ii)  Syllabus  Design,  Curriculum 
Development  and  Methodology. 


(iii)  Testing  and  Learning  Objectives. 


(iv)  Contrastive/Error  Analyses  of 
different  languages . 


(v)  Language  Change. 


-  L    &  acquisition/learning. 
Tne  course  should  cover  all  the 
linguistic,  social  and  psycho- 
logical problems  that  obtain  in 
such  circumstances.     This  would 
include  the  study  of  Inter language 
language  usage  among  different 
learners,  immersion  programmes, 
development  of  the  brain,  periods 
of  language  learning  etc. 

-  Type  and  content  of  teaching 
materials  etc.  -  order  and 
presentation.     The  theories  that 
lie  behind  the  preparation  of  such 
materials  and  the  methodology  used 

-  The  importance  of  objectives  in 
language  teaching.  Different 
types  of  tests  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  associated  with 
them. 

-  This  course  would  build  on  the 
information  given  in  the  broad 
course  in  linguistics  -  the  study 
of  phonology,  syntax,  pragmatics, 
social  usage  etc. 

-  Normal  developments  in  language 
change  -  simplification  of 
language  structure  etc. 
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We  should  now  contemplate  the  words  of  one  famous  linguist  M.A.K.  Halliday 
(1970)  when  he  says  **Replacing  good  teachers  with  no  linguistic  knowledge  by 
teachers  trained  in  linguistics  does  not  of  itself  make  much  difference  to 

the  effectiveness  of  the  language  teaching  taking  place  

the  place  for  both  phonetics  and  linguistics  is  behind  the  language  teacher, 
in  the  training  he  received  for  his  job  as  a  teacher,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  syllabus  according  to  which  his  teaching  programme  is  orgainised,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  the  teaching  materials  of  all  kinds  that  he  makes  use  of 
in  class" .     And  that  is  precisely  why  teachers  should  be  familiar  with 
linguistics  with  special  reference  to  the  topics  discussed  above. 
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LINGUISTICS  AND  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
AT  THIRD  LLVEL 


D.G. Little 


My  concern  in  this  pape     is  not  with  linguistics  as  an  academic 
discipline  or  a  subject  of  academic  study,  but  with  the  contributions 
that  various  areas  of  linguistics  should  be  making  to  the  development 
of  courses  and  teaching  at  third  level.     No  doubt  one  could  argue 
plausibly  that  the  insights  of  linguistics  are  relevant  to  many  third- 
level  courses  in  both  arts  and  science.     But  talk  of  linguistics  in  a 
university,   especially  if  that  university  has  no  linguistics  department, 
will  tend  to  focus  on  the  language-and-literature  departments.     They  are 
my  focus  too.     It  is  my  contention  that  the  teaching  of  literature,  the 
definition  of  language  teaching  syllabuses,  and  the  development  of  language 
teaching  materials  and  methodology  ignore  at  their  peril  what  linguistics 
in  one  form  or  another  has  Co  tell  them. 

It  is  hardly  news  that  in  the  English-speaking  world  during  the  past 
two  decades  linguistics  and  literary  studies  have  not  always  been  on  good 
terms  with  one  another.     If  one  reads  some  of  the  disputes  between  linguistic 
and  literary  scholar^,   for  example  the  one  between  Roger  Fowler  and  F.W. 
Bateson  reprinted  in  Fowler's  The  languages  of  literature  (1971),   it  is 
often  difficult  to  see  what  exactly  the  source  of  conflict  is;  and  tempting 
to  conclude  that  much  of  it  derives  from  prejudice  and  incomprehension  - 
at  any  rate  on  the  side  of  the  literary  traditionalists.     But  the  fact  is 
that  the  medium  of  literature  is  language.     To  the  extent  that  it  is  not 
to  be  merely  a  branch  of  philosophy  or  theology  or  sociology  or  social 
history  or  the  history  of  ideas,  literary  study  must  concern  itself  with 
the  linguistic  means  by  which  literary  effects  are  achieved.     Modern  language 
departments  are  appealing  to  this  fact  when  they  insist  that  their  students 
must  read  French  novels  in  French,  German  poetry  in  German,  and  so  on. 
It  is  important  not  to  overstate  the  case,  of  course  -  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  literary  studies  than  linguistics  can  possibly  encompass; 
yet  a  core  linguistic  element  is  inescapable.     The  situation  has  been 
stated  with  perfect  clarity  by  M. A.K.Halliday  (1966,  p. 67): 

Linguistics  is  not  and  will  never  be  the  whole  of  literary  analysis, 
and  only  the  literary  analyst  -  not  the  linguist  -  can  determine  the 
place  of  linguistics  in  literary  studies.     But  if  a  text  is  to  be 
described  at  all,  then  it  should  be  described  properly;  and  this  means 
by  the  theories  and  methods  developed  in  linguistics,   the  subject 
whose  task  is  precisely  to  show  how  language  works. 

If  an  undergraduate's  literary  studies  are  to  be  first-hand,  involving 
more  than  the  assimilation  and  reproduction  of  what  others  have  thought 
before  him,  he  must  be  equipped  to  describe  and  analyse  literary  works  as 
text  and  as  discourse.     In  other  words,  ne  must  be  able  to  relate  the  way 
in  which  they  work  to  the  way  in  which  the  language  works  in  normal  social 
(i.e.  non-literary)  communication.     A  careful  linguistic  description  of  a 
text  should  act  negatively  as  a  check  on  wild  speculation  but  also  positively 
as  the  first  step  in  the  exploration  of  the  text's  meaning.  Halliday's 
analyses  of  the  use  of  the  definite  article  in  Yeats 's  poem  "Leda  and  the 
Swan"  (1966)  and  of  the  linguistic  means  used  by  William  Golding  in 
The  Inheritors  to  suggest  the  thought  processes  of  Neanderthal  man  (1971) 
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are  models  of  what  can  be  achieved. 

It  is  true  that  many  literary  courses  these  days  contain  an  element 
of  practical  criticism,  whether  it  is  called  by  that  or  some  other  name, 
such  as  textual  analysis.     But  how  many  graduates  of  literary  courses  have 
been  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  basic  tools  I  am  talking  about?     In  my 
experience  very  few.     It  is  not  of  course  necessary  for  undergraduates 
taking  literary  courses  to  be  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  theories 
and  methods  developed  in  linguistics,  but  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be 
able  to  describe  how  language  works.     Excellent  primers  exist  which  can 
be  used  to  give  a  basic  linguistic  orientation  to  courses  in  textual 
description  and  analysis  -  for  example  Geoffrey  Leeches  A  linguistic  guide 
to  English  poetry  (1969)  or  H, G.Widdowson ' s  Stylistics  and  the  teaching 
of  literature  (1975)  or  Anne  Cluysenaar^s  Introduction  to  literary  stylistics 
(1976). 

I  am  convinced  that  if  descriptive  linguistics  were  permitted  to  make 
a  more  explicit  contribution  to  literary  courses,  these  courses  would  show 
a  significant  gain  in  intellectual  discipline.     Teachers  and  examiners 
would  read  fewer  effusions  masquerading  as  analyses,   fewer  statements  of 
the  student's  mental  state  and  emotional  prejudices  claiming  the  status 
of  criticism.     I  cannot  pretend,  however,  to  know  how  to  bring  this  trans- 
formation about  in  practical  as  opposed  to  theoretical  terms.     For  the 
prejudice  against  linguistics  among  literary  scholars  remains  as  strong 
now  as  at  any  time  in  the  past  twenty  years;  just  how  strong  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  current  conflict  in  the  Cambridge  English  Faculty  between 
traditional  empirical  criticism  on  the  one  hand  and  structuralist  and  post- 
structuralist  poetics  on  the  other  has  been  widely  represented  as  literary 
scholarship  once  more  resisting  the  incursions  of  linguistics. 

If  linguistics  can  make  a  direct  contribution  to  literary  study  at 
university,  helping  to  provide  the  student  with  tools  of  description  and 
analysis,   its  contribution  to  language  teaching  is  indirect  and  behind  the 
scenes.     Language  teaching  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  a  problem  by 
teachers  and  students  in  modern  language  departments.     The  problem  has 
presented  itself  in  various  guises.     The  traditional  exercises  (prose, 
unseen  and  essay)  have  been  declared  unsuitable  vehicles  for  language 
teaching;  students  have  demanded  more  "relevant"  language  teaching;  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  that  students  should  attain  greater  fluency  in  the 
spoken  language;   language  teaching  has  been  seen  to  be  divorced  from  the 
rest  of  the  modern  language  course.     But  however  the  problem  has  been 
presented,   its  root  cause  remains  the  same:  there  is  no  language  teaching 
syllabus  for  modern  language  courses,  no  clear  statement  of  what  the  aims 
and  content  of  language  teaching  should  be. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  problem 
of  dt fining  language  teaching  syllabuses  for  adult  learners  and  schoolchildren. 
Perhaps  the  chief  stimulus  has  been  the  idea  of  "communicative  competence", 
which  was  developed  in  opposition  to  Chomsky's  distinction  between 
"competence"  and  "performance"  (see  for  example  Chomsky  1965  and  Hymes  1971). 
Work  in  speech  act  theory  and  linguistic  pragmatics  has  provided  categories 
of  definition  and  description.     The  idea  of  communicative  competence  focuses 
on  language  as  a  medium  of  communication  rather  than  as  a  system  of  rules  for 
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generating  sentences;  its  implication  for  language  teaching  syllabuses  may 
be  summarized  as  follows. 

If  the  aim  of  language  teaching  is  to  enable  the  learner  to  communicate, 
what  IS  taught  will  depend  on  the  kind  and  range  of  communication  that  the 
learner  is  to  achieve.     Thus  the  first  step  in  syllabus  definition  must  be 
to  describe  in  general  terms  the  minimum  linguistic  behaviour  that  the 
learner  should  be  capable  of  -  the  tasks  he  should  be  able  to  perform  in  the 
foreign  language  and  the  meanings  he  should  be  able  to  convey.     Once  this  has 
been  done,   it  is  possible  to  attempt  a  fuller  and  more  precise  definition  of 
the  concepts  to  be  communicated  and  the  purposes  and  contexts  of  communication. 
The  Skeleton  Syllabus  devised  by  I.T.E.'s  Modern  Language.<=  Syllabus  Project 
for  Post-Primary  Schools  (revised  version,  1980)  provides  a  ready  example  of 
s'jch  a  definition.     It  specifies  the  minimum  linguistic  content  of  the  post- 
primary syllabus  in  terms  of  communicative  functions,  general  notions 
topics  (speciric  notions),  and  situations.  ' 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  principles  of  syllabus  definition  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  language  teaching  component  of  university  courses  in 
modern  languages.     In  order  to  draw  up  a  general  behavioural  specification 
It  IS  necessary  first  to  know  what  the  course  is  about.     Modern  language 
courses  draw  predominantly  on  the  disciplines  of  literary  and  linguistic 
study.     The  corpus  of  language  and  literature  which  forms  the  basis  of 
each  course  must  be  given  precise  definition,  bearing  in  mind  that  an 
undergraduate  course  cannot  possibly  cover  all  of  a  language  and  its 
literature  except  by  a  series  of  evasions  (see  Little  1976).     From  here  it 
IS  possible  to  proceed  to  some  such  broad  behavioural  specification  as  the 
following:   "Students  will  be  expected  to  understand,  by  reading  or  listening 
the  corpus  of  language  which  is  the  object  of  their  linguistic  and  literary 
study.     They  will  be  taught  to  use  the  foreign  language  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
analysis  and  discussion  of  literary  and  linguistic  texts  and  problems  "  And 
from  here  one  could  go  on  to  specify  in  detail  the  minimum  productive 
competence  that  the  student  should  attain  in  the  language.     Modern  language 
departments  might  shrink  from  binding  themselves  to  such  a  specification, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  provide  useful  guidance  for  teachers,' 
students,  and  examiners.     Equally  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  language 
teaching  syllabus  of  this  kind  would  do  much  to  remove  the  uncertainty  as 
to  aim  that  characterizes  so  much  language  teaching  in  modern  language 
departments. 

However,   it  is  one  thing  to  define  the  language  learner's  aims,  quite 
another  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  methodology  for  fulfilling  those  aims. 
A  great  deal  more  will  have  to  be  known  about  the  processes  of  language 
acquisition  before  our  methodology  and  learning  materials  can  be  developed 
with  total  confidence.     Nevertheless,   some  of  the  central  insights  of 
recent  linguistics  can  at  least  offer  guidance.     To  take  perhaps  the  most 
obvious  example,  Chomsky's  discrediting  of  Skinner's  behaviourist  theory 
of  language  acquisition  as  a  process  of  habit  formation  has  implications 
for  the  input/output  theory  that  underlies  audiolingualism:  the  theory  that 
our  teaching  puts  a  given  quantity  of  language  into  the  learner  and  in  due 
course  extracts  the  same  quantity  of  language.     As  common  sense  already  tells 
us,  our  receptive  competence  in  any  language  will  always  be  greater  than 
our  productive  competence.     Some  of  the  best  recent  language  teaching 
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tnaterials  recognize  this  fact  quite  explicitly.     For  example,  each  unit 
in  the  Langenscheidt  course  Deutsch  aktiy  for  adult  learners  begins  with 
a  text  (printed  or  spoken)  which  is  both  authentic  and  beyond  the  learner's 
power  to  produce.     The  unit  proceeds  by  analysing  the  text  in  various  ways 
and  thus  providing  the  learner  with  the  means  of  reconstituting  for  himself 
at  least  some  of  the  text's  meaning. 

This  approach  might  be  adopted  in  the  development  of  language 
teaching  materials  for  traditional  language-and-1 iterature  courses  at  third 
level.     A  teaching  unit  in  a  French  course  might  consist  of  a  passage  of 
French  literary  criticism,  analytical  exercises  designed  to  lay  bare  the 
structure  of  French  literary  critical  discourse,  extension  exercises  that 
teach  different  ways  of  conveying  a  given  range  of  meaning,  and  a  creative 
exercise  that  requires  the  learner  himself  to  invent  a  f i     paragraphs  of 
French  literary  criticism.     Here  as  in  so  many  other  areas  of  language 
teaching  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  from  developments  in  the  teaching  of 
English  as  a  second  language.     An  excellent  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
teaching  materials  I  have  in  mind  is  provided  by  the  English  in  Focus  series 
(Oxford  University  Press),  which  is  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  English 
for  a  variety  of  academic  purposes.     Certainly  materials  of  this  kind  would 
make  a  great  deal  more  sense  to  most  students  than  prose  composition,  which 
in  any  case  is  founded  on  the  false  assumption  that  the  student  can  produce 
the  foreign  language  at  the  same  level  and  in  the  same  range  as  he  can 
receive  his  own  language. 

I  have  spoken  somewhat  skeletally  of  three  areas  in  which  I  believe  the 
insights  of  linguistics  .can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  development 
of  curriculum  and  teaching.     My  motive  for  choosing  these  three  areas  was 
not  simply  that  linguistics  is  commonly  thought  of  in  relation  to  language- 
and-literature  departments.     I  believe  that  linguistics  insights  provide  the 
means  of  integrating  the  customarily  disparate  elements  of  modern  language 
courses.     Literary  study  that  is  in  part  founded  on  linguistic  description 
is  also  linguistic  study;  and  language  teaching  whose  content  is  defined  in 
relation  to  literary  study  and  which  proceeds  from  analysis  through 
reconstruction  to  creation,   is  closely  akin  to  literary  study.     Clearly  there 
is  room  here  for  a  major  effort  of  curriculum  development;   though  I  do  not 
expect  it  to  be  an  easy  task  to  persuade  my  modern  language  colleagues. 
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TS  luchiir  orainn  a  fh6gairt  go 
bhfuil  TEANGA  3  ar  an  saol.  Tl 
suil  againn  go  dtaitneoidh  an 
leagan  amach  Gr  at£  air  lenar 
llltheoir£.    Baineann  an  t-5bhar 
atj  san  eagrin  seo  le  tr£  sheimine^r 
«  hhi  ag  IRAAL  le  dh^  bhliain  anuas. 
Bh£  na  piip^ir  sin  ar  Bhearla  na 
hCircann  at^  san  eagrin  seo  le 
bheith  I  dTEAHGA  2  ach  n4r  shroich 
an  t'^har  sinn  in  am  lena  bhfoilsifJ 
san  eagrin  sin. 


Introduction 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  appearance 
of  TCANGA  3.    We  hope  that  our  new 
format  will  appeal  to  our  readers. 
The  material  in  this  edition  is  taken 
from  three  different  seminars  held  by 
IRAAL  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
papers  on  Irish-English  were  to  be 
published  in  TEANGA  2  but  unfortunately 
the  contributions  had  not  reached  us 
in  time  for  inclusion  in  that  volume. 


Bis  G.B.  Adams 

Is  trua  linn  b^s  thub^isteach, 
fhortnhothaithe  Bhreandan  Adams,  ar 
9  Deireadh  F6mhair,  1981,  a  bheith 
le  f6gairt  againn.     Haireann  a  bhean 
agus  leanbh  6g  girs£.    Ba  mh6r  an 
bullle  an  sceala  sin  orainn  uilig  a 
raibh  aithne  againn  air.    Bh£  se  ina 
bhall  de  IRAAL  agus  bh£odh  s^  i 
lithair  ag  m6rln  dir  gcuid  cruinnithe. 
Ti  piip^ar  leis  S  fhoilsiu  san  eagrin 
seo  de  TEAHGA.     Bh£  s^  ina  shaineola£ 
ar  ch4nGlnt£  ChGige  Uladh  agus  scr£obh 
si  go  fluirseach  ar  an  5bhar  sin, 
Bh£  si  mar  chart lanna£  canuna  san 
Ulster  Folk  and  Transport  Museum. 
Cha  raibh  aon  deireadh  ar  a  fhios- 
racht  faoi  theangacha  agus  faoin 
teangeola£ochT,      Crothnoidh  muid 
uilig  a  raibh  s^  de  idh  orainn  bualadh 
leis  uainn  e. 

I  lea::3idh  na  Kaomh 

An  tEagarthoir 


The  death  of  Hr.  G.B.  Adams 

We  are  sad  to  announce  the  sudden  and 
tragic  death  of  Brendan  Adams  on  9 
October,  1981,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
new-bom  child.     It  came  as  a  deep 
shock  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him.  He 
was  ^  member  of  IRAAL  and  attended 
many  of  its  functions  and  one  of  his 
many  fine  contributions  is  contained 
in  this  number  of  TEANGA,    He  was  an 
expert  on  Ulster  dialects  and  had 
written  profusely  on  this  subject. 
He  held  the  post  of  Dialect  Archivist 
in  the  Ulster  Folk  and  Transport 
Museum.    His  curiosity  about  language 
and  linguistic  studies  knew  no  bounds 
and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all 
of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him. 


go  raibh  a  lul  deiridh. 
The  Editor 
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LINGUISTIC  CROSS-LINKS  IN  PHONOLOGY  AND  GRAMMAR 
BY 

G.B.  AD.VMS.  M.R.  I.A. 
ULSTER  FOLK  AND  TR/ViSPORT  MUSEUM 

For  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  Ireland  has  been  affected  by  a 
process  of  language  shift.     A  linguistic  interpretation  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  population  groups  recorded  in  Petcy's  census  of  poll-tax 
payers  compiled  in  1659  suggests  that  Ireland  was  Chen  about  82  per  cent 
Irish-speaking  and  about  18  per  cent  English-speaking.     Our  next  more  or 
less  reliable  estimate  was  made  by  Christopher  Anderson,  based  on  the 
population  figures  of  the  1821  census  and  published  by  him  in  1828,  i.e. 
for  a  period  about  160  years  later  than  Petty.     His  figures  suggest  that 
Ireland  was  then  just  under  55  per  cent  Irish-speaking.    Thirty  years 
l.iCer,  .-jccording  to  the  first  official   language  census  the  proportion 
had  dropped  to  just  over  23  per  cent,  but  thfs  is  generally  regarded  as 
defective,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  recording  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  Irish-speakers  then  existing,  which  would  put  the  true  figure  at 
about  3i  to  35  per  cent.     After  another  thirty  years  the  1881  census, 
which  is  regarded  as  being  nore  accurate,  recorded  the  niinber  of  Irish- 
speakers  as  being  abut   18.5  per  cent  of  total  population,  but  thereafter 
the  decrease  became  slower,  reaching  not  quite  13.5  per  cent  in  1911, 
the  year  of  the  last  all-Ireland  language  census. 

In  the  half-century  after  1659  there  was  some  fresh  immigration,  not 
all  of  it,  however,  English-speaking,  for  it  included  French-speaking 
Huguenots  and  German-spoaking  Palatines,  while  Gaelic-speaking  Scots 
continued  to  trickle  into  Ulster  from  the  Highlands  until  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  Between  1660  and  1900,  over  a  period  of  2^0  years 
or  about  eight  generations,  some  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
changed  their  language,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  from  Irish  to 
Kngl ish. 

If  wo  ronsidor  in  gro.itor  detail  the  time-scale  over  which  this  process 
took  place  -  provided  people  stayed  in  their  own  area  and  did  not 
migrate  into  an  area  whi'rc  the  other  language  was  commonly  spoken  -  we 
renlisr  that  the  wholo  proross  at  the  individual  level  could  extend 
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over  four  generations  of  a  family,  namely:- 

1.  The  monoglot  Irish-speaker  who  in  adulthood  picked  up  some  English  from 
English-speaking  immigrants  but  could  not  speak  English  effectively. 

2.  His  son  who  learned  some  English  at  school  and  later  improved  his 
knowledge  to  the  point  of  speaking  English  semi-f luently  but  only  as 
«  second-best  to  Irish. 

3.  His  grandson  who  spoke  both  languages  fluently  but  had  more  occasion 
for  using  English  and  probably  failed  to  pass  on  Irish  to  his  children. 

A.  His  great-grandson  who  spoke  English  only  from  childhood  but  perhaps 
had  a  limited  passive  knowledge  of  Irish  derived  from  his  grandparents 
rather  than  from  his  parents. 

For  simplicity  I  have  here  described  the  process  of  language  shift  in 
tenns  of  transmission  through  the  male  line  of  descent  over  four  generations 
but  the  process  could  be  speeded  up  or  retarded  by  differential  linguistic 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  males  and  females  within  the  family  or  by 
various  other  factors.    At  the  social  as  opposed  to  the  individual  level 
within  this  four-generation  time-scale  it  would  be  the  two  middle 
generacions  who  would  be  effectively  bilingual.    With  an  overlap  averaging 
30  years  between  each  generation  the  combined  life-span  of  two  generations 
could  run  to  about  90  to  100  years,  but  the  period  of  overlap  between 
the  two  languages  would  be  of  the  order  of  about  60  years. 

When  we  place  such  a  60-y< ar  period  against  the  whole  240  years  between 
1660  and  1900  we  see  that  in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  many  as 
four  distinct  periods  of  language-shift  could  be  covered  by  this  total 
time-span  without  any  chronological  overlap.     I  vould  reckon  that  in  Che 
Saincficld  area  of  north  Down  the  languaRe  shift  took  place  about  1670 
to  1730;  in  the  Hoira  area  on  the  borders  of  west  Down  and  south  Antrim 
it  took  place  about  1750  to  1810;   in  the  nrumaness  area  of  mid-Down  it 
took  place  about  1810  to  1870;  a  ong  the  north  Anlrin  coast  it  took 
place  about  1840  to  1900;  on  Kathlin  Island  it  took  place  about  1900  to 
i960.    These  places  all  lie  between  10  and  60  miles  from  Belfast.  There 
is  some  rhronoloRi^'al  overlap  and  also  some  fi.ips  between  some  of  them 
but  the  whole  process  extend.*:  to  a  time-span  of  almost  three  rcnturics. 
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In  the  half-ccntury  before  1660  political  and  social  conditions  were 
too  chaotic  for  the  ordinary  process  of  language  shift  to  operate  in 
a  regular  way.     Since  1900  the  one-way  shift  from  Irish  to  English 
has  been  overlaid  in  parts  of  the  country  by  the  reverse  process. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  eight-generation  period  between  1660  and  1900 
that  we  must  attribute  the  language  shift  in  its  classic  form,  with 
variations  in  its  rate  of  progress  from  one  district  to  another.  This 
is  the  classic  period  of  language  shift  and  of  language  contact  between 
Irish  and  English  when  cross-links  between  them  in  phonology  and 
gramnar  were  established. 


In  phonology  the  most  striking  result  of  this  language  cont.ict  and  of 
the  shifting  bilingualism  resulting  from  it  has  been  the  expansion  of 
the  English  consonant  system.     Early  modern  English,  introduced  in  the 
half-ccntruy  before  1660  had  a  consonant  system  of  25  phonemes,  one  of 
which  -  the  voiceless  written  wh  orthographical  1 y  -  has  since  been 

lost  in  Anglo-English,  while  in  many  forms  of  the  latter  /r/  has  also 
been  lost  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel.     It  had  a  number  of  conson..nLaI 
allophones,  notably  clear  and  dark  /I/  occurring  before  vowels  and 
consonants  respectively;  and  velar  and  palatal  forms  of  /k/  and  /g/ 
occurring  before  back  and  front  vowels  respectively  though  here  the 
distinction  is  no  longer  so  prominent  in  modern  standard  Anglo-English 
pronunciation  as  it  once  appears  to  have  been.     The  Lovland  Scots  form 
of  the  language  Uckcd  these  allophonic  variants  but  it  had  a  more 
robust  pronunciation  of  /r/  whirh  remained  in  all  positions  and  produced 
interdental  allophones  of  alveolar  /t/  and  /d/  before  it,  even  when 
the  schwa  vowel  intervened.     As  well  as  this  there  were  three  additional 
phonemes  -  the  voiceless  velar  fricative  /x/  and  pahitalized  //:/  and  /^/, 
-  milking  a  total  of  28. 

Contact  between  Irish  and  English  in  the  three  southern  provinces  and 
between  Scots  pl«s  F.nglish  and  Irish  in  Ulster  has  produced  slightly 
different  conson.int  systems  in  southern  and  northern  H  iberno-F.ngI  i  sh . 
In  both,  however,  the  number  of  consonantal  phonemes  has  heen  rnised  by 
IV    ;>honcmiciz.Ttion  of  .illoMhonic  vnrinnts  .imi  this  i,.is  h.in-.viuMi  whore 
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these  corresponded  with  sounds  that  were  separate  phonemes  in  the  Irish 
consonant  systen.    Here  of  course  we  run  into  the  problem  that  Irish 
dialects  differ  to  a  greater  extent  than  English  dialects  in  the  total 
nuab«r  of  phonemes  that  they  use.    Leaving  aside  voiceless  liquids 
and  nasals  and  certain  nasalized  fricatives  whose  separate  phonemic 
status  in  Irish  is  secondary  and  recent,  Donegal  Irish  has  39  consonantal 
phoncMS  whereas  Munster  Irish  has  33  and  Scottish  Gaelic  has  31  "  near 
to  Munster  in  total  numbers  but  quite  differently  arranged  "  and  English 
RP  has  only  24  which  is  considerably  less  than  any  of  the  Gaelic 
dialects,  Irish  or  Scottish. 

Basically  I  will  describe  northern  Hiberno-English  which  is  better  known 
to  me  than  southern  with  its  various  sub-varieties.    Northern  Hiberno* 
English  can  have  up  to  36  consonantal  phonemes  which  is  much  nearer  the 
39  of  Donegal  Irish  than  the  English  RP  total  of  24,  though  not  all  sub- 
varieties  reach  this  high  total.    The  point  is  that  although  the  Ulster 
English  and  Ulster  Irish  systems  are  not  identical  there  are  no  extra 
phonemes  in  Ulster  English  that  do  not  exist  as  separate  phonemes  in 
Ulster  Irish.     In  Ulster  all  28  phonemes  of  the  Lowland  Scots  consonant 
system  have  been  preserved,  not  just  in  Ulster  Scots  dialect  but  in  the 
regional  standard  pronunciation  of  English,  though  in  Belfast  working- 
class  speech  there  is  a  tendency  to  loose  /x/  and  /a/  in  the  case  of 
speakers  who  have  no  country  background.    Phonetically  /m/,  when  not 
lost,  is  frequently  pronounced  with  considerable  bilabial  friction  and 
so  falls  together  with  Irish  broad  f,  which  it  represents  in  loanwords 
and  proper  naioes  e.g.  wh illogie  from  f aoile^g,  Whelan  from  6  Faol^in* 
Bilabial  /f/  and  /v/  have  also  been  heard  in  place  of  the  English  labio- 
dental /f/  and  /v/  around  the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores  of  Lough 
Neagh,  even  in  one  case  from  a  speaker  named  0*Hagan  who  did  not  know 
how  many  generations  back  his  forebears  had  spoken  Irisli.    The  /x/  phoneme 
occurs  in  loanwords  and  proper  names  from  Irish  -  where  Dublin  speakers, 
like  the  English,  usually  replace  it  by  /k/       in  non-standard  dialect 
words  from  S-ots,  and  in  the  Ulster  Scots  pronunciation  of  general 
English  words  that  have  lost  it,  but  it  hus  failed  to  form  a  basis  for 
introducing  its  voiced  counterpart  which  exists  as  a  separate  phoneme 
in  Irish,  and  of  course  it  would  hav<f  oo  orr.islon  to  nrise  in  KncHsli 


except  CO  a  very  limited  extent  in  loanwords  from  Irish.     The  /x/  phoneme 
is  sometincs  weakened  plion.e  t  ica  I  ly  and  tlien  falls  together  with  /h/  but 
thereby  acquires  a  wider  distribution  than  original  /h/. 

In  addition  to  these  28  phonemes  all  forms  of  dialect  and  non-standard 
speech  in  Ulster  have  added  four  interdental  or  ambidental  phonemes 
/T.  D.  L.  N/  by  phonemicizinR  allophonic  variants  of  alveolar  /t,  d,  I.  n/ 
To  takf  the  lateral  and  nasal  pair  first,  minimal  pairs  illustrating  the 
contrast  bt-tween  interdental  /N/  and  alveolar  /n/  are  provided  by: 
east  Ant r in  /wANsr/  wonder  versus  /wAn»r/  winner,  with  the  same  vowel 
sound  hut  differenc  nasal  plionemes,  which  would  be  written  bhonnar  and 
bt^o respectively  in  Irish  or tlioRraphy ; 
/lioiJL/  ho  I  d  versus  /hoiJl/  howl. 

When  to  these  are  added  the  palatalized  A:/  and  /p'  we  see  that  northern 
Hiberno-Enr,lish  is  a  langiiaRe  with  three  _l^-phonemes  and  three  n-phonetnes. 
like  Scottish  Gaelic  rather  than  like  northern  Irish  which  has  four  of 
cich.     This  leads  us  to  ask  what  has  happened  to  tlie  four  \_  and  n  phonemes 
of  Mister  Trisli  when  proper  names  and  otlier  loanwords  are  transmitted  to 
I'lster  English.     Curioijsly,  although  interdental  /L/  and  /N/  survive  in 
nortliern  speuch  their  incidence  appears  to  be  Roverened  by  the  phonology 
of  English  ratl»er  than  by  direct  survival  in  individual   loanwords  from 
Irisli.     Thus  tulach  and  rauUach,  which  do  not  form  a  perfect  rhyme  in 
nortliern  Irish,  survive  as  tul  lar,h  and  mullagh  in  placenames.  which  do 
form  a  perfi-ct  rhyme  wi  tli  plain  alveolar  /I/  in  both.     In  Ulster  English 
tlie  interdental  or  enphatic  phonemes  occur  in  situations  deriving  fron 
Che  phonology,  e.};.  wlu-re  /d/  has  been  lost  after  /I/  or  /n/,  or  after 
/r/.  and  where  allophonic  variants  have  then  been  phonemicized  because 
of  chan}.;es  in  other  parts  of  the  sound  system.     In  the  case  of  the  two 
palatal   forns  of      ,ind  n.   two  developmenL*;  are  possible  when  Irish  words 
pass  over  into  English.     Eitlier  the  distinction  between  palatal  and 
non-palatal   is  lost  and  Irish  slender  /I'/  and  /n'/  fall   together  with 
broad  /I/  nnd  /n/  as  ordinary  Englisli  alveolar  /I  /  and  /n/,  or  else  the 
slender  lenited  sounds  .irc  enphaticized  and  appear  as  /,,/  und  /n/  (the 
/L  /  h.id  /n'/  of  traditional   plionetic*  transcriptions  fron  Gaelic  dialects) 
Thus  we  havt.  l.on>:h  t^ulj  ian  fr.»ri  Eoch  Gai  )  in  a-.^d  Slieve  Gull  ion  from  Sliabh 
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gCuilinn,     In  English  words  the  sounds  /iC/  and  /;-./  appear  for  English 
RP  /I/  and  /n/  plus  yod  /j/.     1  am  not  sure  how  far  south  this  system 
of  three  j^-p!>oneme»  and  three  n-phonemes  extends  in  southern  Hiberno- 
English.    On  the  basis  of  the  Irish  substratum  one  would  expect  it  to 
be  present  in  Connaught  and  north  Leinster  but  it  may  not  occur  in 
Munster  and  south  Leinster  where  Irish  had  only  two  lateral  and  nasal 
phonemes  and  not  four.     It  is  also  not  quite  clear  how  far  the  threeway 
contrast  in  Ulster  English  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Scottish 
Gaelic  which  has  a  threeway  contrast  in  the  matter  of  _l  and  n  phonemes 
as  opposed  to  the  fourway  and  twoway  contrasts  of  northern  and  southern 
Irish.     It  is  interesting  that  in  both  Loch  C6illn  and  Sliabh  gCuilinn 
the  intervocalic  unlenited  slender  \_  has  been  made  emphatic  after  a 
stressed  vowel  to  preserve  its  palatal  quality  whereas  the  final  slender 
n,  lenited  in  the  first  case  and  unlenited  in  the  second,  standing  after 
an  unstressed  vowel  has  been  depalatalized  along  with  this  vowel  and  the 
distinction  between  lenition  and  non-lcnition  in  the  two  words  has  been 
lost.     Thus  the  fourway  system  of  oppositions  at  phonemic  level  has  been 
recast  in  passing  over  from  Irish  to  English. 

The  function  of  interdental  /T/  and  /D/  differs  in  northern  and  southern 
Hiberno-English.     The  boundary  between  the  two  areas  runs  roughly  along 
the  county  boundaries  between  Bundoran  and  Cuilcagh  Mountain,  then  north 
to  Upper  Lough  Erne  and  follows  the  lough  to  the  point  where  Cavan, 
Monaghan  and  Fermanagh  meet.     After  this  it  runs  across  Monaghan  just 
north  of  the  barony  of  Farney  into  Armagh  at  CuUyhanna  and  thence  over 
Slieve  Cull  ion  through  Jonesborough  and  across  the  Cooley  Mountains  to 
Dundalk  Bay.     North  of  this  line  the  English  interdental  fricatives  /e/ 
and  /6/  have  been  preserved  -  and  it  is  noticeable  that  some  bilinguals 
pronounce  Irish  broad  s  as  almost  an  interdental  rather  than  an  ambidcntal 
fricative  -  whereas  south  of  this  line  thay  have  been  replaced  by  the 
corresponding  occlusives  /T/  and  /D/.    Apart  from  this  /T/  and  /D/  occur 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland  as  what  were  originally  allophones  of  /t/  and  /d/ 
which  have  later  become  phonemicizod  owing  to  other  changes  in  the 
sound-system,  at  least  in  dialectal  and  non-standard  speech,  giving  a 
total  down  to  this  point  of  32  consonantal  phonemes  for  northern  Hibcrno- 


Knp,lish,  wilu  tho  reductions  already  mentioned  in  the  soutliern  variety. 


To  tlus  lisL  iiiuait  be  added  the  four  palatal  phonemes  /k' ,  r' ,  rj',  x'/ 
corropondinj;  to  velar  /k»        g.  x/,  all  of  vhich  can  occur  in  botli 
nortltern  and  soijthern  Hiberno-English,  though  only  the  last  occurs  in 
Ulster  Scots  dialect  and  there  only  as  an  aUophone  of  velar  /x/.  Tltis 
brings  us  up  to  a  total  of  36  consonantal  phonemes  for  m.my  varieties 
of  H  iberno-F.ngl  i  sl» ,  tliough  with  some  reduction  in  cl»e  total  number  for 
its  soiitltern  variety  on  tl»e  one  liand  and  for  Ulster  Scots  dialect  on 
the  other.    The  two  systems  are  at  their  closest  perhaps  for  Ulster 
Irish  on  the  one  hand  and  Ulster  English  in  the  narrower  sense  -  exc'udi 
Scots  -  on  tlie  other.     Tliere  are,  however,   the  following  points  of 
<l  i  f  f  crfnct*: 

1.  Ulster  Irish  has  not  adopted  the  voiced  sibilants  of  English  nor 
lliherno-Engl  isli  the  voiced  velar  fricative  of  Irish; 

2.  Northern  Hiberno-English  at  least,  and  possibly  some  soutliern 
varieties  as  well,  has  adopted  three  of  the  four  1^**  and  n-phoneir.cs  of 
nortltcrn  Irish  but  has  reduced  the  r-phonemes  to  one  only; 

1.  Hiberno-English  has  lost  the  broad / s 1 ende r  contrast  in  the  case  of 
tlte  labials  /p,  b,  n/  and  non-lenited  /I/  and  /n/. 

/\niong  tl»e  vowel  phonemes  there  are  no  specific  cross-links  at  phonemic 
level  of  the  kind  tliat  exist  arwng  the  consonants,  though  the  plionetic 
realization  of  some  phonemes  shows  traces  of  Irisli  influence.     The  most 
notable  fxnmplo  is  perhaps  the  H iberno-Engl i sl»  development  of  Middle 
English  short  u  which  in  most  parts  of  the  country  has  become  /o/, 
thouplj  not  in  the  strongly  iMster  Scots  dialect  .areas. 

When  we  turn  to  the  realm  of  grammar  we  come*  to  a  field  where  there  is 
considerable  s<  opt-  for  cross-links  to  develop.     At  tlio  level  ot 
morphology  there  exist  both  resemblances  and  differences  between  the  two 
Intigtiages.     In  the  noun  both  reco>;nisc  the  difference  between  singtilar 
.ind  plural  -  thottgh  Irish  has  a  more  extended  use  of  singular  nouns  afto 
tuimerals  th.in  Knjtlish  h.^s  -  and  between  the  common  r.nse  and  the  genitive 
hut    Irish  uses  the  genitive  to  a  greater  extent  thnn  English,  which  in 
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certain  cases  prefers  an  uninflecced  attributive  noun  or  one  linked  with 
the  preposition  £f.     In  both  languages  plurals  can  be  formed  by  internal 
vowel  change  or  by  adding  a  suffix,  but  the  former  are  far  moce  numerous 
in  Irish  Chan  in  English  and  there  is  a  far  greater  variety  of  plural 
suffixes.     Singular  nouns  in  Irish  have  the  gender  distinction  between 
masculine  and  feminine  which  English  lacks,  but  both  agree  in  making  no 
such  distinction  in  the  plural.    Finally,  some  Irish  nouns  have  special 
forms  after  prepositions,  for  the  vocative  case  and  for  the  dual  number, 
all  of  which  things  English  lacks.     In  adjectives  both  agree  in  lack  of 
inflection  if  the  adjective  is  used  predicatively  but  the  Irish  adjective, 
unlike  its  English  counterpart,  may  have  both  inflexion  and  initaial 
mutation  when  used  attributively.    With  a  single  elative  form  to  express 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  which  is  invariable  because 
construed  as  being  predicative  in  a  subordinate  relative  clause,  and  with 
no  adverbial  derivative  other  than  the  use  of  the  preposition  ^  before 
it,  Che  Irish  adjective  is  simpler  than  the  English  adjective  which 
fluctuates  between  the  suffixes  -er  and  -est  or  the  prefixed  adverbs  more 
and  most  in  the  first  case  and  somewhat  variable  use  of  the  suffix  -ly 
in  the  second. 

As  usually  happens  between  languages  belonging  to  different  branches  of  the 
Indo-European  language  family,  the  differences  in  their  verbal  systems  are 
much  greater.     An  English  verb  has  only  four  forms,  except  for  a  minority 
of  about  60  verbs  that  have  five  forms  and  another  minority  of  about  30 
verbs  that  have  only  three.     The  verb  be  with  eight  forms  and  half  a 
doien  modal  auxiliaries  with  only  one  or  two  are  really  outside  the 
system.    The  -s  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  is 
the  only  personal  inflexion  left;  the  suffix  -ing  forms  a  derivative 
which  has  both  gerundial  or  nominal  and  participial  or  adjectival 
functions;  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  are  now  identical  except 
in  the  minority  of  60  verbs  that  have  an  extra  form,  while  in  the  other 
minority  of  30  verbs  thay  are  even  identical  with  the  present  tense 
except  where  the  latter  adds       ^"  person  singular. 

In  Irish  as  in  English  the  Imperative  singular  is  the  root  from  which  Che 
rest  of  the  verb  is  derived  but  tho  Irish  Imperative  has  a  special  plurnl 


form.     Tl»e  F.isit  tense  is  simpler  than  in  Knglisli  sinci.*  it   is  alw.jys 
formed  by  initial  prefix  or  mitt.Ttion»  but   it  is  never  identical  witl»  tht- 
past  participle  or  verbal  adjective  which  always  has  a  distinctive 
suffix.     The  Present  tense  has  the  suffix  -ann  t hrouf.liout  and  not  jtir>t 
in  the  3rd  p<Tson  singular  where  Knglish  has  2£*     ^^^^  Englisli  j;eriindial 
participle  with  suffix  - in^  and  its  uninflerted   infinitive  witli  prefix 
to  are  both  replaced  by  a  verhal  noun  whirli  can  have  K<?"der ,  ntjtnhi-r  and  t  tiM- 
j»ist    like  any  other  noun  and  take  a  dependent  genitive  instead  of  a  direct 
objort.     Thus  tlie  basic  parts  of  an  Irish  verb  differ  in  the  system  by 
whirh  tljvy  work  from  tl>e  equivalent  parts  of  an  Enj'.lish  verb,  hut 
differences  between  the  two  lan};uav.es  y.o  much  further  for  the  Irish  verb 
po<:se<5ses   infli-i  teil  antl   in  'iome  cases   initially  mutated  forms  expressint: 
<  a  t  <):t>r  ies  of  meaning,  that   are  cithi-r  not   explicitly  expressed  at   ill  or 
are  qiiitc  differently  cxpri-ssod   in  Kn^lish.     These  are  five  kinds: 
I.   Siiffixially  derived  ferns  to  express  the  Habittial   Past,   the  Kuttire 
Ten  Si-  ,  and  t  hi-  (■^^nd  i  t  iiMial   and  Opt  a  t  i  ve  Mond  s  ; 

1.   Synthetic    l\>rms,  nore  nu-  erturj    in  southern  tlian  in  northern  di. elects, 
to  expres-;  the  person  .md  number  of  the  subject   instead  of  usinr 
si-parate  personal  pronouns  with  a  fixed  form  for  eacli  tense; 

\.    Impersonal  or  atitononious  forms   for  each  tense  to  express  jn  »indefined 
•'ub  j  ec  t ; 

i.    In  northern  Irish  a  spi'iial   relative  form  in  the  present  atu:  f uti-.ro 
I  en Res ; 

S.   A  series  (»t   th- rived  participles  formed  by  prefixes  added  to  tlie  verbal 
ad  jer  t  i  ve  . 

Finally,  while  the  ranr.e  of  personal  pronouns   in   Irish  is  some wh. it  simpler 
that   in  Knj:lish  nativ  prepositions  have  ton jijf;ated  forrr   to  express  i 
prt»ni>ninal  object. 

•^uih  simj  l.iri  r  irs  m  the  «ii  rn   ture  i\f   the  two  lanj;uap,es  as  .ire   lisii  «l 
.il-iovi-  .ire  n«»i  due  to  iross-links  e  s  t  ab  I  i  s  hi'ij  by  lanviuar.*.-  -onr-ul  t>vi.r  .» 
li'or  period  ,»l   hi  I  injiial  i  sn  hu.  .    like  t  tu-  mu.h  more  numer»>vis  differences, 
.itt'  dui-  to  thi-  separ.ite  devilupment   ol    two  br.inclKs  of   I  ndo-|  uropi-.ui 
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over  a  long  period  of  tiwe.  It  is  not  in  the  morphology  of  the  two 
languages  that  we  mu«t  seek  cross-links  but  in  the  realm  of  syntax. 
Tioe  peraits  the  oiention  and  examination  of  only  a  few  points. 

The  first  is  the  use  of  the  definite  article.    Early  Indo-European 
had  no  article  either  definite  or  indefinite.    English  developed  both, 
but  Iris    developed  only  a  definite  article,  and  having  done  so  it  uses 
it  sooewhat  more  extensively  than  English  does.    The  definite  article  in 
Irish  is  used  before  na»cs  of  abstracts,  diseases,  languages,  countries, 
and  except  in  the  case  of  countries  we  find  this  usage  also  in  Hiberno- 
English  where  standard  English  would  normally  omit  the  article. 

A  second  point  concerns  the  distinction  between  the  momentary  present 
and  the  habitual  present  in  the  verb  be.     Standard  English  has  only  one 
pre.^ent  tense:  I  am,  you  are,  he  is,  but  Irish  distinguishes  between  the 
notofntary  present  t^im  or  tS_m€,  ti  td,  ti  se  and  the  habitual  present 
him,  btonn  tO,  blonn_s£.     In  Hiberno-English  the  traditional  present 
tense  is  usually  restricted  to  the  momentary  meaning  while  a  new  habitual 
present  has  been  formed  which  is  either  I  do  be,  he  does  be  or  else  I  be» 
h<^_bes.     I  have  the  impression  that  the  former  is  more  cottmon  in  the  south 
and  the  Utter  in  the  north,  except  in  the  negative  and  interrogative  form 
where  this  tense  takes  the  auxiliary  verb  do  just  like  any  ordinary  verb. 

A  third  point  concerns  the  lack  of  the  auxiliary  verb  equivalent  to  the 
English  have  which  means  that  there  is  no  series  of  perfect  tenses.  For 
the  pluperfect  tense  of  standard  English  we  use  the  simple  past,  while 
for  the  perfect  we  either  use  the  simple  past  as  well,  which  is  less 
explicit  than  standard  English  or  a  periphrasis,  dealt  with  below, 
which  is  more  explicit.     If  the  verb  has  pa  object  the  verb  have  may 
indeed  be  used  but  the  past  participle  then  follows  it  as  a  predicative 
adjective  and  the  sense  is  then  not  quite  the  same  as  the  English  perfect 
or  pluperfect  tense. 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  scries  of  continuous  or  progressive  tenses  that 
distinguish  even  standard  English  from  several  of  its  closest  relatives 
on  the  Continent.    These  are  formed  with  the  verb  be  plus  the  present 
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participlc  or  gerund.     In  Old  English  this  was  preceded  by  the  proposition 
on  which  survives  in  worn  down  forn,  as  the  prefix        in  Wessex  English 
and  it  nas  been  said  that  English  developed  this  construction  through 
contact  with  Welsh  and  Cornish.     It  corresponds  to  the  Irish  verb 
followed  by  the  preposition  aj^  and  the  verbal  noun,  but  Hiberno-English, 
like  Irish,  goes  much  further  than  this  for  by  using  the  preposition 
after  between  the  verb  be  and  the  present  participle  a  series  of  perfect 
tenses  is  produced,  and  by  using  the  proposition  for  -  corresponding  to 
Irish  le  -  we  get  a  series  of  tenses  denoting  future  intention. 

A  fifth  syntactical  feature  is  the  onission  of  the  relative  pronoun. 

not  only  when  it  is  the  object  of  the  relative  clause,  which  can  be  done 

in  general  colloquial  English,  but  even  when  it  is  subject,  while  a  sixth 

feature  is  the  use  of  and  to  introduce  certain  subordinate  clauses  that 

need  a  different  conjunction  plus  finite  verb  in  standard  English;  this 

and  is  followed  by  the  present  participle  or  sotnetimes  the  English  infinitive. 

Finally  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  sentences  like:  he's  bie  the  man,  they're 
dear  the  e^Rs  now  for  standard  English  'he's  a  big  man',   'the  eggs  are 
dear  now'  point  to  literal  translation  from  the  structure  of  Irish 
classificatory  sentences.     All  these  idionis  are  evidence  of  cross-links 
between  the  two  languages  that  arose  from  a  prolonged  period  of  bi 1 ingua 1  ism. 
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Oral  and  Written  Language  In  Middle  Childhood. 
Owen  Egan 
Educational  Research  Centre, 
St  Patrick's  College, 

Dublin  9 


Introduction 


There  are  two  co«parUont  which  I  with  to  develop  In  thlt  paper. 
The  flrtt  It  between  the  language  of  tdulta  In  oral  culturet  and  the 
language  of  children  In  all  culturet.    Ue  are  In  a  ttrong  potltlon  In 
thlt  country  to  .ake  tuch  a  co.parlton,  thankt  to  the  work  of  the 
folklorlatt  and  llngulatt  who  have  given  ut  to  detailed  a  description  of 
one  particular  oral  culture,  the  Irlsh-speaklng  culture  along  the  west 
coast.     Perhaps  It  «lght  be  useful  If  we  temporarily  adopted  the 
perspective  of  the  folklorlsts,  looking  on  the  written  word  with  a 
certain  resent-ent  on  account  of  the  «ny  fine  thlnga  It  brings  to  an 
end.     Perhapa  we  might  even  look  at  the  arrival  of  the  written  word  In 
childhood  m  thla  way,  though  we  are  -ore  accustomed  to  look  on  this 
event  as  the  beginning  of  real  clvllUatlon.    At  any  rate  we  might 
consider  the  possibility  that  we  sometimes  Introduce  reading  and  writing 
to  chlldrer  i«  ways  which  are  disrespectful  of  their  own  oral  culture. 
Such  an  anxiety  has  been  expressed  In  the  past  by  Goethe,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  by  Rudolf  Stelner,  for  example.  I  wish  to  take  this  theme  up 
again,  looking  at  some  of  the  difficulties  which  children  experience 
when  they  are  learning  to  write,  and  also  at  the  early  writing  efforts 
of  adults  brought  up  In  an  oral  culture. 

The  second  comparison  I  wish  to  make  Is  between  Inferential  and 
representational  theories  of  language  In  contemporary 

psychollngulstlcs.     At  present  Inferential  models  are  dominant,  largely 
through  the  successes  of  transformational  grammar  and  computer-based 
theories  of  language.     These  are  models  which  focus  on  the  linkages 
which  exist  m  word  strings,  abstract  sequential  linkages  and  meaningful 
temantlc  llnkaget.  In  virtue  of  which  It  It  pottlble  to  Infer  the  total 
meaning  of  an  utterance  by  attending  to  the  cluet  contained  in  Its 
varlout  p.rtt.     Language,  on  thlt  view,  it  ettentlally  a  matter  of 
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gra«plng  or  conveying  ■ctnlngi.  and  the  fact  that  there  arc  aeanlngs 
to  be  grasped  or  conveyed  la  not  a  oajor  latue.     It  Le  taken  for  granted 
that  elementary  .eanlngt  are  there  to  begin  with,  like  the  word-neanlngs 
In  a  dictionary,  or  the  lte«a  of  Information  to  be  gleaned  by  correctly 
recognising  the  Individual  worda  In  an  utterance.  Representational 
theories  of  language,  on  the  other  hand,  ask  about  meaning  Itself:  how 
it  comes  Into  existence,  how  It  grows  as  a  sentence  Is  being  created, 
how  It  changes  with  the  style  and  format  of  utterance.     The  event  to 
which  all  representational  theories  return,  as  If  to  a  shrine,   Is  the 
one  described  so  vividly  by  Helen  Keller  (19S8):  the  emergence  of  names, 
not  merely  as  labels  for  meanings  already  grasped,  but  as  a  unique  form 
of  representation  which  somehow  enriches  Imaginative  life  In  a  way  that 
signals  In  other  media  can  never  do.  however  much  Information  oay  be 
reliably  Inferred  from  them. 

Representational  theories,  unfortunately,  have  tended  cowards 
romanticism  and  have  often  been  ant 1-emp 1 r 1 cal  In  tone.     For  this  reason 
they  are  no  longer  very  popular  In  psychol 1 ngu Is t Ics .     But  they  have  not 
died  out  completely,  and  Indeed  there  are  some  recent  signs  of  a 
revival.     I  believe  that  It  Is  only  a  representational  theory  which  can 
do  justice  to  the  cooplexltles  of  children's  language  In  the  period  when 
they  are  normally  Introduced  to  the  written  word.     If  we  are  too  firmly 
committed  to  inferential  theories  and  the  "skills-based"  approach  to 
language  teaching  that  goes  with  It.  I  fear  that  there  may  be  an 
Impoverishment  of  linguistic  representation  during  this  period,  with  the 
result  that  children  will  not  take  with  them  into  their  later  reading 
and  writing  that  natural  enjoyment  of  language  which  Is  characteristic 
of  their  oral  period.     We  are  vulnerable  in  this  regard  If  we  do  not 
have  some  representational  theory  of  language,  however  crude,  to 
acknowledge  what  Is  a  basic  truth  about  language:     that  Its  unique 
contribution  to  cognition  Is  not  In  the  matter  of  precipitating 
Inferences  but  In  generating  representations,  quite  regardless  of  what 
may  or  may  not  be  inferred  from  them  in  a  given  context. 
Folk  Writing 

For  a  start,  consider  some  examples  of  writing  produced  by  adults 
In  the  older,  oral  culture.   It  may  be  called  folk  writing  for  want  of  « 
better  description.     I  am  hopc.ul  that   it  will  suggest  ways  in  which  we 
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-ISht  ..oothen  the  tr.n.Itlon  fro.  .poken  to  written  l.„g„.g.  i„ 
.chool..    Folic  writing,  which  In  thl.  country  we  ...ocl.te  .o.t  with  the 
book,  written  on  the  BU.ket  l.Und.  h..  .  di.tlnctlve  .tyle.  though  it 
1.  by  no  .e.n.  ..  unu.u.l  ..  .o«  co.«nt.tor.  .nd  tr.n.l.cor.  h.ve  «.de 
It  out  to  be.     In  ether  countrle.  too.  when  .odern  clvlllt.tlon  1. 

.uperl.po.ed  on  .  developed  or.l  culture.  It    th.t  thl.  p.rtlcul.r 

.tyle  of  writing  flourl.he.  briefly  before  the  old  culture  1.  fm.Uy 
.w.Uowed  up  m  Che  new.     (v.rlou.  ex..ple.  fro.  Ru.,1.  .re  to  be  found 
In  I«bovlt« ,  1977, ) 

The  p....ge.  I  h.ve  cho.en  .re  entrle.  fro.  .  dl.ry  kept  by  To...  6 
Crlo.th.m  In  the  ye.r.  between  1918  .nd  1922  (6  Crlo.th.m, 
1928/1977).    The  .uthor  w..  62  ye.r.  when  he  .t.rted  to  write  Irish 
which  w..  vlrtu.Uy  for  the  flr.t  cl.e.  .Uhough  he  le.rned  the  b..ic 
skill,  of  writing  m  Engu.h  .o.e  50  ye.r.  e.rller  m  prL.ry  school.  I 
h.ve  reproduced  hi.  own  punctu.tlon  m  the  p.s..ge.  th.t  follow. 

It  C'P'""  tl.pe.U  .rls.  Do  th.lnlg  i  dt£r  do 

bhu.U  b6th.r  .n  rl  .u.s.  .  ch.lpin  1  „b.rr  cin.  till    J  ..„„k 
beo    cho.h  h.n..ull  le  .l.t.lre  Hche  bll.ln! Trl  lo  h^rd 
r.Ibh  .„  t.fochiln  df.nt..  go  .be.dh  g.ch  nl  go  Llth  ..r.  * 
den  :cr?f;  B'l""nn\..ch  tlg".n  Rl 

t«cJt  «  hoi"'  1".  «»  bhfull  .n  tAl.lre.f  le 

lilr.    f",*"""""'  f«'.ch.lnt  .r  .n  iit.  Nu.lr  .  bhl  se 

luV„:  '1  «""he-«5lre  .  bhlonn  Ugthe  .„ch  lio, 

hsr.i;..  ^  ?    ■         C.lUe.  .r  .  l.eth.nt.  $.olre.  .n  ilt  ba 

u.lnn  e.  t  on  u.lr  n.r  thulU  «e  .on  irf>.ll.cht  u.lnn.  go  r.lbh 
.r  -be.nn.cht  go  lilr  lei,,  ml  .on  .pota  le  cur  In.  choln"e 
.g.lnn  n«  gur  dhulne  u...l  n*.t.  i.  cholnne 

^te'^bn!".!*,^**"  «°  ''•'•'•r.Idh  u.l.lgh 

elle  .on.  .n  li  .eo.  Nu.lr  .  .hrolch  ,e  .n  tlgh.  do  rlth  Melnf 

ce  dulrt  le.t  i  .r  .el.e.n.    Dilrt  Hlx.  innlu  <.  .r  .l,e  eo 

A  """""^  *•        "'«"".        fe.r  e'  high  I. 

.6  .r  ch6.t.  Chl.rr.r.  ni  Elre.n,  (pp.«-5).  «"hlgh  1. 

d*roch^!ih*'  """""^  '""^R"  '"un  .n  Alfrlnn.  Bhf 

hoi  e.n.lgh  .r.hi.t.  «r  ghe.U  .r  ,ln.  D.r  bhur  n-.n., 

oioihAo  •        f  -fie  «lcre.l  ,  bhf  1  ngach 

n.o.h6g  .cu.  1.  .ibh  ni  f.nf.dh  le  chiUe  Chun  dul  .«ch  Uo 

.r  .n^fr^.^I'V"  8"rb  i  g.l.r  n.  C.ellnne  .  bheidh 

•r  .n  gcrelde..h  .g.ibh  ..r.  f.d«.  .a  leannan  ,lbh  ar  .n 
bhfutd.r  .ti  fulbh.  .  ph.c.  .r  .else.n. 
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Tar  els  dlnnelr.     Bualleann  an  Rf  «a«ch  L  an  milstlr»  chun 
balllu  beag  •  dhetnash  do  no  sagalrt.  Ach  nf  ralbh  non 
mheArbhall  orthu  a  dtlthe  feln  a  bhalnt  anach,  tolsc,  gur 
fforulsce  a  hh(  ag  bualadh  leo  In  lonad  an  ulsce  beatha.  Nf 
bheadh  aon  chogadh  agalnn  araon  ag  tathaot  f{ona  ar  a  cltelle  1 
fflbllana  dl  abelfea  anseo.  Clac»  nualr  gheobhalr:     Flrfn  buf. 
(pp. 7-8). 

Buaileann  chugan  suas,  mar  a  nbfai  ar  chllathin  an  chnolc  mar  a 
Bbfgi  ag  balnt  dornan  o6naf  gasra  de  ghraaalac  ahlon  mar  a 
nbcadh  scata  caorach.     Stadald  Im'   theannta  taaaU.  Culrlm 
celst  orthu.  Cad  a  thug  an  b6thar  sin  slbh.     Bhf  ceann  acu 
cufosach  aor  &  d'fhreagalr  tf  1  gceann  taaalll.  Ti  craobh 
ualnn,  cad  chulge,  chun  tine.  Ni  full  aoln  agalbh,  nfl,  is  fada 
go  ralbh.     An  bh'fuUeann  slbh  tar  £ls  tcolle  anols.     Ta  sf 
dunta  Innlu  agus  ar  laethanta  saolre  agalnn,  an  fada,  colcfos. 
an  mbeldh  an  m^istlr  dXomhaoln  ar  feadh  an  n^ld  tin,  nf  bheldh 
1  ndomhnach,  cad  e  an  curaa  a  bheldh  algc  i  dheanatsh,  t^ 
prataf  gan  cur  ualdh,  agus  ii6ln  gan  balnt  Alge,  craobh  atk 
ualbhse  anols,  sea,  an  fada  slar  atinn  slbh  chun  dul,  slar  don 
Dun  is  docha,  an  mbeldh  slbh  ag  baile  chun  bfdh,  beam,  a 
bhuachalll.  Kar  ta  scop  chun  siull  oralnn,  tolsc  slnn  a  bhelth 
Istlgh  1  gconaf.     Arbh  fhearr  llbh  a  bhelth  ag  balnt  chraolbhc 
1  gconaf  na  ar  scoil.     A  Hhulre  do  b'fhearr,  ansln,   Is  ea  a 
bhogald  chun  slull.  &  nf  slul  go  dtf  ^,   I  gceann  cupla  ualr  an 
chlolg  celm  suas  go  fforaf  an  chnolc,  aur  a  obConn  radharc  ar 
dha  Chaobh  an  chnolc  agam.     Bhf  detch  bpearsana  flchead  ag 
teacht  dn  dtaobh  thualdh,  de  gharsuln,  &  a  bheart  feln  ar  gach 
dulne  ACU,  an  olread  cl^anna  de  ghearrchatlf  ar  an  dtaobh 
theas,  an  ceann  ba  mh6  chun  toaalgh  ar  gach  trelbh  acu.  i  lad 
nar  sin  de  relr  a  n-aolse  slar  go  delreadh,  taoall  Ina  stad 
acu.     Tanall  ag  feadail,  &  tanall  ag  amhrAn.  caltheaah 
almslre  a  bhfodh  ar  bun  acu  1  bhfald  na  slf  ag  balnt  an  t( 
anach,  do  dhelneadar  e  l^lrlu  gan  balnt  le  Bearla. 

Fonn:     Ban-chnulc  Elreann  6 

Bfonn  mo  thalsteal  de  shfor  go  ffor  gan  staonadh, 
Ar  bhanta  an  Bhiascaeld  Kh6lr, 

Nf  lontalsf  ach  a  gcfn  nf  breag  sin, 
0  bhanta  an  Bhiascaeld  Mh61r, 

An  Scol<5g  thlar  ar  iarthar  Elreann, 

Na  lolngeasa  thar  lear  sa  dtalsteal  taobh  le{, 

Felclm  ansln  na  brtc  sa  treanohulr, 

6  bhinca  an  Bhiascaeld  Mh6lr  (pp.6A-AA). 

Is  la  gelmhrldh  £  &  a  chuma  air,  ta  s6ldeadh  na  gaolthe-nolre 
ag  cur  na  farralge  lastuas  de  gach  alt  a  bhfull  s^  ar  a  cuo^s 
c  a  dheanamh,  Nfl  aon  radharc  agat  ar  na  stocaln  nhara  ati  san 
fharralge  le  hanfa  agus  Ic  curAn  ban  ag  gabhall  lastuas  dfobh. 
t&  an  f^ar  a  bhf  glas  inne  feotte  Innlu,  ti  cralccann  na 
ndaolnc  feln  ag  athru  lets  an  ndrocha  1ms Ir ,  tk  caolrlgh  an 
chnolc  seldthc  6na  n-alt  lonnalthc  agus  lad  a  d'larraldh 
teacht  Isteach  Bna  tithe  chugalnn,  an  breac  a  bhfodh  ar  feadh 
na  bllana  agus  a  bholg  In  alrde  le  gr^ln  1  nbarr  an  ulsce 
alge,  ta  se  curtha  as  amharc  ag  an  sCon,  an  ogbhcan  ata  chomh 
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ploctha  ar  feadh  n«  blltna  lelt  an  eala  ar  an  linn,  an  tialr  a 
thagann  af  lateach  le  bulceld  den  ulace  bfonn  an  raca  a  bhfonn 
Ina  c61  aclobtha  ag  an  ngaoth  ualthl,  a  culd  grualge  ag  teacht 
Ina  b^al,   rfoball  ar  a  culd  eadalgh,  leath  an  bhulcild 
dolrcthe  aid  &  f  cho»h  gruana  le  dulne  go  aibeadh  ceal  tobac 
air.     Na  daolne  aoata  a  ralbh  a  gcnaoiha  chomh  bog  cho«h  brea 
ar  feadh  na  bltana,  le  ceas  na  gr^lne,  t4  coa  ag  crapadh  faol 
dhulne  acu.  fear  elle  agua  a  14mh  ag  bagalrt  air.  dulne  elle 
In  laeall  na  tine  &  aull  a  thabhalrt  air  aula  dtltfeadh  se 
lateach  Intl  le  codhladh.     la  m6  lelgheas  a  bhfonn  san  alraslr 
bhrea  k  Is  a6  dochar  a  leanann  an  droch-Alitalr,  (p.  306) . 

Nach  aor  an  la  galn^ad  an  la  Innlu  arsa  seana-Ton,  nalde  Ina 
theannta  alge,  aelgeall  f^as61ge  air.  4  ag  f^achalnt  I  gcolnne 
na  acamall,  &  breacahull  elle  ar  an  osdrahulr  alge.  Iraeacht 
faol  ar  an  gcuoa  aeo,  go  dtabharfadh  dulne  na  beadh  althne 
alge  air  an  leabhar  gur  sean-Alalrecl  le  Sean  Bu(  e  a  bhl 
calte  ar  an  bport  tar  els  a  thiaraa.  Is  b6  rud  go  meabhrafonn 
an  dloahaolnteaa  air  araa  bean  lela  le  Unn  gabhill  thalrls 
dl  (p. 231). 

Ta  traen  an  Dalngln  Ina  stop  arls,  tualrlsc  a  thalnlg 
lateach.  HhuUe  la  alnlc  sin  alcl  arsa  Hlcll.  ba  chlrte  dolbh 
f  a  chaltheaah  le  gleann  elgln  an  chead  la.     Ach.  dar  mulre  n( 
fada  on  alt  seo  U£bh  Rathach  no  Cathalr  Lulanlgh  Is  alnlc  bald 
on  alt  seo  dulta  lontu  cheana,  ar  selsean.     B*fh61dlr  go 
atadfadh  bad  Splller  sa  Bhealach  linn,  arsa  Hlcheil.  ta 
do  dh&thaln  alrgld  agat.  arsa  Hlcll. 

Ta  an  ghrlan  chugalnn  ag  taltneaah  go  hard. 
Ta  scelnh  ar  na  banta  aar  bhfodh. 
Ta  an  fharralge  calaaa  brea, 
Is  na  hcanalbh  ag  aniah  Intl  slos. 
Tagann  aacnamh  In  algne  Thoails, 
Mar  bhfodlt  Brian  lloa  go  rabach  sa  tsH. 
Is  n*Cheadar  an  fada  uala  an  data. 
Co  gcrolthflmld  laah  ann  arts. 
Sin  e  Toaaa  agat . C p. 269) . 
Space  does  not  peralt  ae  to  give  a  aore  representative  selection, 
but  the  style  will  be  familiar  enough  In  any  case.     It  has  been  the 
subject  of  analysla  by  Mac  Tonils  (1977)  and  6  Oushlilne  (197A). 

The  aoat  dlatlnctlve  features  of  this  style  of  writing  may  be 
suaaarlzed  as  follows.     It  uses  a  lot  of  very  concrete  Inages.  and  ra.iny 
of  the  aentcncea  are  ahort  and  solid.     It  thrives  on  dialogue.  (The 
dUry  was  eventually  called  ''Allagar  na  hinlse",   I.e.  "Island  Talk"  or 
•*lBland  ArguBcnLB**.  )  It  aoves  around  freely  between  different  linguistic 
foras:  narrative,  direct  speech,  quotation,  proverb,  prayer,  song.  It 
hover*!  between  poetry  and  prose.  (Note  that  prosody  deteralnes  the 
punctuation  aore  often  than  seaantlca  does.)  It  Is  always  grounded  In  a 
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Sharp  observation  of  people  and  events.     U  la  extremely  funny,  though 
in  a  w«y  chat  is  hard  to  describe.     It  Is  s  Zen-llke  humour,  harping  on 
the  very  limited  cspsclty  of  men  for  good  deeds,  or  even  for  Intelligent 
ones.     And  finally,  all  of  this  la  held  together  by  a  world-view  which 
may  be  described  as  pantheistic  on  account  of  Ita  great  respect  for 
nature,   Its  somewhat-  cynical  attitude  towarda  the  doings  of  men,  and  Its 
fatalism.     This  has  reminded  some  of  Wordsworth.     But  I  think  something 
more  primitive  Is  there  too. 
Children's  Speech 

Consider  now  the  kind  of  conversation  which  goes  on  between 
children  (aged  4  to  8  or  so)  when  they  are  engrossed  In  their  own 
activities.     You  will  have  to  listen  to  It  la  the  mind's  ear  since  I 
cannot  play  tapes  for  you  now.     But  you  will  accept,  I  think,  that  It 
has  some  features  In  common  with  the  kind  of  writing  we  just  looked  at. 
Concrete  Images  and  short  sentences  abound — If  only  because  abstract 
thought  and  longer  sentences  are  still  difficult.     The  variety  of 
linguistic  forms  through  which  language  meanders  Is  quite  amazing. 
Indeed  only  a  very  small  part  of  children's  talk  Is  conversation  In  the 
sense  that  requires  several  statements  on  one  topic.     More  often 
language  wanders  from  speaking  to  shouting,  to  singing,   to  various  forms 
of  chanting  and  incantation — much  of   It  a  kind  of  musical  accooipan I mcnt 
to  action — to  monologue,  and  many  kinds  of  word-play  and  mimicry  which 
are  as  attentive  to  the  form  of  language  as  they  are  to  Its  content. 
Children's  language  Is  also  firmly  grounded  In  the  perception  of  people 
and  events.     Indeed  It  often  seems  no  more  than  the  vocal  expression  of 
the  imagery  and  emotions  In  which  the  children  are  Immersed^     (No  doubt 
It   Is  partly  this  "cmbededness"  of  children's  language  which  makes  It 
change  topics  and  styles  so  quickly.)  The  humour  of  children's  language 
need  hardly  mentioned,  though  It  should  be  noted  that  like  the  humour  of 
all  oral  cultures  It  Is  unreflectlve  and  has  a  strong  sense  of  the 
absurd.     Finally,  the  pantheism  or  anlmJsm  of  the  child's  world-view  is 
well  known.     It  is  most  obvious  perhaps  In  their  drawings,  which  so 
often  lay  out  a  kind  of  map  of  nature:  sun  at  the  centre,  region  above 
the  sun,  region  at  this  side  of  the  sun,  region  of  clouds,  region  of 
birds  and  treetops,  earth,  and  on  Its  Surface,  the  world  of  ordinary 
events,  often  scaled  down  to  Insect  proportions  In  order  to  give  nature 
the  prominence  which  evidently  It  has  In  the  child's  mind. 
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Teachlng  Children  to  Read  and  Write 


But  even  If  your  are  prepared  to  accept,  for  the  aake  of  argument, 
that  there  are  some  alallarltlea  between  chlldren't  language  in  alddle 
childhood  and  adult  language  In  an  oral  culture,  what  uae  can  be  nade  of 
thla  obaervatlon?    Very  little,  I  think.  If  we  are  basically  happy  with 
the  way  In  which  children  paaa  froa  oral  to  literate  cultures  in  the 
course  of  primary  education.     Rut  If  for  one  reason  or  another  we  arc 
unhappy  with  this  transition — and  In  a  aoaent  1  will  present  reasons 
why  we  alght  be — then  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  exaalne  soae  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  adult  exponents  of  oral  culture  when  they 
tried  to  read  and  write.     For  It  Is  very  likely  that  children  have 
corresponding  difficulties  when  they  tackle  the  written  word. 

Wc  need  be  In  no  doubt  that  children  do  In  fact  have  great 
difficulty  with  writing  at  first.     Children  (of  7  or  8)  to  whoa  I  told 
stories  were  virtually  all  greatly  Interested  In  thea  and  anxious  to 
talk  about  thea  or  to  paint  pictures  from  then.  (The  stories  were  nyths 
and  folk-tales,  and  they  were  told  In  the  clasrooa.)  In  addition,  their 
ability  to  retell  the«  In  their  own  words,  several  weeks  after  hearing 
thea,  was  so  good  and  so  evenly  distributed  avong  children  of  different 
Intelligence  that  I  eventually  abandoned  the  Idea  of  aeasurlng 
Individual  differences  In  this  regard.     On  the  other  hand,  individual 
dlfferencea  In  writing  ability  are  striking.    Children  who  retold  the 
stories  eagerly  often  had  little  or  no  Interest  In  writing  about  then. 
Writing,  of  course.  Is  aore  like  school  work  than  talking  or  painting. 
But  even  children  who  were  eager  to  coaply  with  my  request  for  a  written 
version  of  the  stories  soon  ran  Into  great  difficulties  and  only  a  very 
few  went  the  full  distance.     In  this  situation  writing  takes  on  some  of 
the  features  of  an  IQ  test.     It  Is  mart  like  an  abstract  puzrle  than 
a  fora  of  self-expression,  and  It  quickly  sorts  the  class  out  Into 
the  bright  and  the  not-so-brlght. 

Teachera  of  reading  and  writing  cannot  afford  to  philosophize  for 
too  long  on  this  phenoaenon.     Their  task  Is  to  conpcnsate  for  the 
inequalities,  so  that  every  child  will  leave  prlaary  school  literate.  In 
soae  alnlaal  sense.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  soae  are  auch  less 
Intelligent  than  others.     By  and  large  teachers  are  successful  In  this 
undertaking,  and  thanks  to  thea  we  have  a  literate  society.     And  yet  1 
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am  luggeitlng  that  there  are  reaaona  to  be  dissatisfied.     For  a  start, 
the  vast  majority  who  learn  to  read  and  write  Is  not  quite  as  vast  as 
aone  suppose.     More  Important ,  there  are  Indications  that  those  who  do 
learn  do  not  learn  very  well.     Teaching  people  to  read  and  write  should 
also  Include  teaching  then  to  enjoy  good  writing.     But  the  experience  of 
aany  reputable  Journalists  aakes  it  clear  that  the  English-speaking 
world  In  general  falls  far  behind  sone  non-western  countries  In  teaching 
its  general  population  to  enjoy  literature,  while  at  the  same  time  far 
outstripping  then  In  the  production  of  poor  quality  reading  aaterlals. 
No  doubt  the  Idea  of  "good"  reading  and  writing  will  sound  soaewhat 
elltlst»  and  In  any  case  It  nay  be  argued  thac  people's  tastes  In  this 
oatter  are  really  their  own  business,  not  the  business  of  the  reading 
teacher.     Even  so/  It  nay  be  worth  the  trouble  to  look  for  a  connection 
between  western  reading  habits  and  the  conception  of  the  written  word 
which  is  Inherent  In  our  reading  texts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  younger  children  have  excellent  taste  in 
stories.  They         nad  for  stories  of  all  sorts,   It  seems,  and  therefore 
easily  pleased.     But  they  are  also  critical  listeners,  well  able  to 
appreciate  any  deftness  of  language  or  Imagery  that  the  story-teller  can 
nanage.  and  able  to  tell  a  great  story  from  a  good  one.     (This  no  doubt 
Is  the  reason  for  their  phenonenal  powers  of  recall.)  In  addition  they 
can  enter  easily  Into  the  drama  and  mystery  which  abounds  In  the  old 
nyths,  sagas,  and  folk^tales.     The  question  Is  why  so  many  of  them,  a 
decade  or  two  later,  can  enjoy  only  the  poorest  kind  of  story. 

Part  of  the  reason,  1  believe.  Is  that  the  read  ng  aaterlals  we 
give  to  children  fall  to  natch  In  richness  and  depth  of  meaning  the  old 
folk  tales  which  they  are  often  purporting  to  retell.     But  this  very 
general  consideration  about  children's  literature  would  take  us  away 
from  our  present  concern  with  language  so  we  will  not  pursue  It  further 
here.     (For  a  critique  of  children's  llter;iture  on  these  lines  see  Cook, 
1969,  and  F.goff,  1970.)  Let  us  turn  Instead  to  the  corresponding 
criticism  which  can  be  made  about  the  language  used  In  first  reading 
books.     It  too  appears  very  flat  by  comparison  with  the  children's  own 
spoken  language.     Some  of  this  Is  Inevitable,  of  course.     One  roust  start 
the  reading  programme  with  very  simple  sentences.     But  the 
simplification  one  witnesses  Is  far  more  severe  than  anything  that  is 
called  for  on  these  grounds,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Imposes  a  view 
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of  the  written  word  which  It  one-d^aenslonal  In  •  wty  thtt  a«kes  retdlng 
and  writing  unattractive  for  children. 
One~dUenilonal  Language 

Let  He  give  loae  exaaplet  of  the  kind  of  one-dlaenalonallty  I  aa 
talking  about.     The  great  dlverilty  of  Ungulatlc  for«a  In  children's 
oral  language  wai  noted  earlier.     Host  of  the  speech-actt  of  tdult 
language  are  preient — declaration,  question,  coaaand,  protest,  greeting, 
and  so  on — and  In  addition  a  host  of  others  that  we  adults  would 
associate  with  poetr/,  song,  and  word-play.     Now  It  s^eas  to  be  a  first 
principle  of  soae  rcsdlng  scheaes  that  the  child  aust  be  fixated  In  a 
aatter-of-f act  attitude  before  words  and  sentences  can  be  learned.  So 
on  t>»*  first  page  we  encounter  sentences  like  "This  is  Toa" 
(accompanied  by  a  picture  of  Toa) ,  "Toa  has  s  dog"  (picture  of  Ton  with 
dog),  and  later  on,  passages  which  describe  the  aost  ordinary  events 
that  the  writer  can  think  of.     If  this  technique  is  based  on  the  Idea 
that  children  previously  learned  to  speak  largely  In  question-and-answcr 
sessions  It  Is  certainly  mistaken.    Questions  are  Important  too,  of 
course.     In  the  second  and  third  years  of  life  they  soaetlaes  play  a 
very  large  role  In  language  acquisition.     But  they  are  only  one  way  of 
learning  new  words.     Already  by  the  tlae  children  are  8  nonths  or  so, 
they  can  express  several  different  emotions  or  attitudes:  contentment 
and  discontent,  happiness  and  amuseaent.  A  little  later  there  is 
"exclamatory  delight"  (TonVova-Yampol ' skays  197  3),  and  eventually, 
usually  no  earlier  than  12  months,  Interrogation.     These  are  not  just 
ststes  of  alnd  but  genuine  speech-acts  or  speech-modes  (Egan,  1960), 
Identifiable,  for  example,  as  distinctive  Intonation-contours.     Now  the 
point  Is  that  rudimentary  speech-acts  are  also  different  channels 
through  which  language  may  b«  scqulred.     Names  for  things  demanded  and 
received,  names  for  things  not  wsnted  st  all  and  still  received,  names 
for  things  found  delightful,  names  found  pleasant  to  say  (whatever  they 
might  mean) —  sU  of  these  are  stamped  Into  the  child's  mind  equally  as 
decisively  as  names  used  In  a  rarlfled  question-answer  context.  Indeed 
there  can  be  little  doubt  thst  It  Is  those  names  which  are  woven  Into 
the  child's  exchanges  with  Its  parents  and  Its  environment,  and  coloured 
by  Its  own  emotional  and  Imsglnatlve  responses  to  them,  which  are  most 
quickly  learned  In  the  beginning. 
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Slnllar  conaents  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  written  names.  The 
nacaes  that  occur  In  rhymes,  riddles,  songs,  chants,  prayers,  greetings, 
are  no  less  clear  In  their  meanings  than  the  naaes  that  occur  In 
ponderous  acts  of  ostenslon,  and  they  nay  be  a  good  deal  more  alive  In 
the  alnd  of  the  child.     Froa  a  psychological  point  of  view  there  are  no 
grounds  for  thinking  that  one  is  somehow  Isolating  the  oost  eletaentary 
units  of  written  language  by  laposlng  a  rigid  attitude  of  declaration. 
What  Is  basic  or  simple  about  the  sentence  "This  Is  Ton",  for  example? 
What  Is  "This"  the  naae  for?    Not  for  Toa.  He  has  his  own  naae.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,   the  word  "This**  has  a  coaplex  linguistic  function 
here,  one  which  groups  It  with  quest lon-aarks  and  exc lamat lon~marks  and 
not  with  words  In  the  usual  sense.     Froa  this  point  of  view  there  Is 
nothing  elementary  about  It,  and  one  might  wonder^hy  It  Is  so  coranjon  In 
the  first  pages  of  elementary  reading  texts. 

More  generally,  what  Is  simple  about  narrative?     Like  ostenslon,  it 
too  Is  a  relatively  abstract  and  sophisticated  creation.   In  which  a 
certain  detached,  observational  pose  Is  estsbllshed  and  maintained  In 
the  description  of  some  even  which  usually  Involves  the  viewpoints  of 
several  different  people>     But  if  we  are  talking  about  people,  dialogue, 
with  Its  shifting  viewpoints,   is  often  a  more  natural  Idiom.   In  6 
Crloathaln's  diary  one  sees  an  interesting  struggle  going  on  between  the 
two.     Dialogue  was  certainly  far  easier  for  him,  and  his  judgment  Is 
surer  for  dialogue  than  It  is  for  narrative,  or  for  the  combination  of 
bo'th.     In  some  entries  there  Is  nothing  but  dialogue — a  simple  record  of 
words  spoken  by  two  people,  without  even  an  Introduction  or  a  quotation 
or  a  "said  he"  or  "said  she".     And  often  the  author  feels  that  he  cmjst 
revert  to  direct  speech  to  round  off  an  incident  properly. 

Children  too  are  drawn  towards  dialogue.     In  describing  some 
exchange  between  people  it  Is  ouch  easier  for  them  to  put  themselves  In 
the  shoes  of  the  various  speakers  and  write  their  lines  directly  than  it 
Is  to  maintain  the  unchanging  perspective  of  the  narrator,  which  demands 
Indirect  quotations  and  all  the  problems  connected  wlch  it.     Time  after 
time,   in  the  written  stories  I  examined,  a  crisis  develops  when  the 
children  try  to  report  speech.     They  feel  they  should  be  writing 
narrative  but  dialogue  is  uppcraost  in  their  minds.     Soraotloes  it  breaks 
through  the  narrative,  producing  passages  like 
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,..h€  said  pleate  give  ae  the  ring  «nd  «o  the  g«ve 
IC  to  him  «nd  he  lald  to  the  woman  can  I  look  at 
your  garden  and  the  tald  yet... she  said  you  have  to 
go  home  and  get  the  box... 
One  can  readily  understand  how  the  teacher.   In  this  sltustlon,  will 
be  tempted  to  Impose  a  narrative  format.     But  children  find  It 
difficult,  and  In  the  task  I  gave  them,  to  write  a  story  In  their  own 
words,  It  often  proved  to  be  the  last  straw. 

Here  then  are  two  examples  of  unnecessary  narrowness  In  the  first 
approach  to  reading  and  writing,  an  emphasis  on  descriptive,  preferably 
ostensive  sentences,  snd  its  counterpart  in  larger  blocks  of  writing,  an 
eaphssls  on  narrative.     I  have  suggested  that  it  is  s  mistake  to  think 
that  ostenslon.  description,  or  narrative,  are  somehow  "basic"  or 
-elementary"  linguistic  forms,  or  that  the  meanings  of  words  are  any 
clearer  in  these  cases  than  they  would  be  in  scngs  or  riddles.     It  Is 
only  from  the  highly  specialized  viewpoint  of  episteoology  that  any 
primacy  attaches  to  ostenslon  and  factual  description.  As  truth-clalos 
they  have  the  distinciton  of  being  easily  verified  or  falsified,  and  to 
that  extent  they  may  be  considered  the  least  controversial  of  statement- 
types.     Narrative  is  elementary  in  the  same  sense  since,  unlike 
dialogue,  it  is  a  series  of  statements  delivered  from  one  viewpoint 
only,  and  as  a  result  accountability  for  correctness  is  more  clesrly 
defined.     But  such  considerations  have  no  relevance  in  the  context  of 
language  learning— unless,  of  course,  we  have  already  begun  to  equate 
language  with  fact-reporting. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  here  to  suggest  ways  in  which  this 
fact-bound  conception  of  language  might  be  kept  at  arms  length  when 
children  are  first  lesrning  to  read  and  write.     Certainly  children 
should  be  given  the  graamatlcal  and  orthographic  licence  necessary  to 
allow  them  to  switch  into  direct  speech  whenever  they  feel  like  it.  The 
writing  of  pure  dialogue  might  be  encouraged.     Direct  speech  might  bo 
written  with  different  colour  pens,  one  for  each  speaker,  to  avoid  the 
dreaded  "He  said"  or  "She  said".     More  generally,  the  focus  on  narration 
■Ight  be  softened.     It  makes  up  only  a  soall  portion  of  children's 
speech,  and  why  should  it  be  any  different  in  their  reading  texts?  U 
is  true  that  songs,  prayers,  lists,  riddles,  and  so  on.  are  plentiful  in 
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reading  text*.     But  often  they  are  used  as  fillers  or  as  decorations, 
and  the  Impression  still  regains  that  the  essence  of  language  Is 
narration. 

The  Important  point  here  Is  that  rtere  diversity  of  fortis  Is  not 
enough:     It  must  be  clear  too  that  one  Is  as  much  writing       the  other, 
that  the  writing  In  a  song  or  a  riddle  Is  serious  writing  just  as  much 
as  prose  narrative.     Moreover.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  It  should  be 
possible  to  move  easily  fro.  one  literary  form  to  another.     In  the  old 
fairy  tales,  for  example,  narrative  can  easily  move  Into  verse  because 
it  already  has  a  certain  Incantatory  quality.     In  6  Crlomthaln  too  we 
noted  how  easily  narrative  can  aove  Into  prayer  or  song,  since  his  prose 
already  has  a  certain  song-like  quality.     Interestingly  enough,  when  he 
went  on  from  his  diary  to  write  a  book-length  autobiography  he  Included 
several  songs  and  was  greatly  puzzled  when  they  were  removed  In  the 
editing,  since  he  felt  that  any  proper  book  should  have  "half -a-dozcn 
good  songs  here  and  there  In  It"  <6  Collealn.  1979,   p.l7l).     Like  6 
Crlomthaln's  editor,  many  editors  of  folk  tales  remove  the  verse  they 
formerly  contained.     The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  find.     The  "simplicity" 
and  "ordinariness"  which  they  ala  for  In  their  narration  make  It 
loposslble  to  Introduce  the  verse  passages  In  a  way  which  sounds 
natural.     And  so  they  have  been  quietly  dropped. 
Language  and  laaglnatlon 

I  must  broaden  the  discussion  briefly,  even  at  the  risk  of  getting 
too  far  away  from  language  as  such.     The  tendency  to  push  all  writing 
towards  narrative,  and  narrative  towards  a  certain  Ideal  of  simple, 
colloquial  description,  sceas  to  be  part  of  a  more  general  tendency  to 
"clean  up"  the  Imaginative  materials  we  provide  for  children.     in  the 
modern  retelling  of  the  old  folk  tales  everything  ornate  or  archaic  In 
the  original  Idiom  Is  removed,  and  In  addition  everything  dark  and 
enigmatic  In  the  stories  themselves  Is  taken  out.     The  same  abstract 
Ideal  of  slnpllclty,  brightness,  and  goodness  Is  laposed  on  the  Imagery 
supplied  with  reading  texts.     Consider,  for  example,  that  well-known 
style  of  illustration,  often  encountered  In  first  reading  texts,  which 
uses  only  the  most  basic  colours  and  shapes,  so  that  a  face,  for 
example,  will  become  a  coloured  disc  with  dots  for  eyes,  a  line  for  the 
raouth,  and  so  on.     Here  again  It  Is  worth  noting  that  It  Is  only  from  a 
very  specialized,  adult  point  of  view  that  such  a  style  Is  simple  or 
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natural.     Froa  another  point  of  view  It  Is  very  unnatural,  just  at 

narrative  It  a  unnatural  when  we  consider  the  dlvertlty  of  chlldren't 

oral  language.     Now  I  aa  at  worried  about  the  cleaned-up  laagery  In 

readlng-textt  na  I  aa  about  their  cleaned-up  language.    The  laagery  can 

be  very  tatteful,  now  that  It  It  aottly  In  the  handt  of  profettlonal 

graphlca  people.     Yet  It  has  a  flethlett  quality  that  la  disturbing.  It 

glvet  ut  vltual  tokent  of  real  thlngt,  with  a  coating  of  tent laentallty, 

Inttead  of  getting  ut  to  explore  again  our  laaget  of  the  thlngt 

theatelvet.     Children  readily  adopt  tuch  hleroglypht  and  accept  them  as 

valid  pictures.  (There  are  other  well-known  tyabolt  for  the  sun,  a  nan, 

an  anlaal,  a  crow  or  a  tetgull  In  flight,  a  cloud,  tnd  to  on.)  This  Is 

all  the  aore  disturbing  because  children  are  great  observers  of  nsture. 

The  trouble  la  chat  we  hand  thea  lifeless  tokens  of  the  real  things  and 

do  not  give  thea  enough  encourageaent  to  bring  thea  back  Into  contact 

with  their  own  perceptions  and  aeaorles. 

Naaes,  no  less  than  pictures,  need  to  be  Innersed  In  the  laages 

and  eaotions  which  turround  their  counterparts  In  the  resl  world.     In  «in 

Inspired  book  on  children's  paintings,  Richardson  (19AS)  tells  us  what 

Is  wrong  with  the  kind  of  face  described  above.    She  asks: 

Are  the  children  using  a  kind  of  shorthand  forcuila  In  their 
drawing?    A  dot  for  an  eye,  a  allt  for  a  aouth,  and  so  on.  Let 
us  look  at  a  face,  at  a  face  we  love,  father's  face,  or 
aother*s  face.  As  we  draw  the  eyes  let  us  say  to  ourselves, 
"Eyes  that  see*.     They  are  locking  at  us  now;  there  In  a 
little  black  bit  In  the  nlddle,  then  the  coloured  ring  round 
It,  then  white,  then  the  part  that  coaes  down  when  we  go  to 
sleep.     It  Is  up  now,  of  course.    And  don't  forget  the 
lashes,  rlow  look  at  the  aouth.     It  aust  open  and  shut  to  be 
able  to  eat  and  to  kiss.     It  will  never  do  Just  to  put  a  line 
for  this.     How  can  we  aake  a  nose,  a  neck,  hair — hair  that 
grows  on  the  head?    What  a  wonderfully  full  picture  It  can  be 
with  Just  one  face.     Draw  a  fine  frsae  for  It  and  try  (p. 22). 

Notice  the  laportance  which  the  author  attaches  to  language  In 

the  art  class.     Soaetlaes  she  would  get  her  pupils  to  shut  their 

eyes  and  slowly  describe.  In  words,  the  scene  they  wanted  to 

paint.     Art  becoaes  an  enrlchnent  of  language,  Just  as  language 

Itself  should  be  an  enrlchaent  of  perception  and  Inaglnatton. 

Perhaps  all  of  this  sounds  a  little  too  ronsantlc.     But  listen  again 

to  6  Crloathsln.     He  describes.  In  his  diary,  the  nethod  adopted  In  the 

Island  for  teaching  Irish  to  visitors. 
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T4  fulnneog  ar  •  bpilig  aeo  •  bhfull  a  haghaldh  aoach  ar  an 
■6r«hulr.     Ti  bord  an  dulne  uaaall  trasna  ag  a  bun  agus  a 
chuld  leabhar  ar  leathadh  alge  air,  a  chathaolr  ornaldeach 
faol  agua  cathaolr  elle  faoln  tc  ac&  i  »ulneadh  ag  an  gceann 
elle  den  bhord.     Nfl  aon  abalrt  la  f^ldlr  lel«  an  mbelrt  a 
chur  ar  bun  ar  an  abord  aeo  nk  go  bhfull  brf  agua  bun  na 
habalrte  aln  le  felsclnt  le  do  shullc  tr£d  an  bhfulnneog  sao 
anach  agat.     la  i  mo  thualrlfi  nk  full  aon  fhulnneog  colilste 
sa  tlr  Chun  dulta  afoa  l«f  chun  aaahlaoldf  a  thabhalrl  do 
•hulle  an  ahlc  lelnn,  gach  dulne  a  ghabhann  tfupeall  arb  ansa 
lela  blaa  agua  cr£ch  a  bhelth  ar  a  chuld  Caelalnne  alge.  N£l 
aon  dath  da  bhfaca  sull  de  ghora  ur,  d'ualne  1$  ban,  de 
chorcar,  de  dhearg  agua  de  bhul  na  go  bhfull  le  felaclnt  de 
•hlor  as  fulnneog  an  phalals  (pp. 19-20). 
And  speaking  of  on'i  particular  student  (Brian  6  Ceallalgh)  he  adds: 
Is  lomdha  trathnona  sualthinseach  na  bacalals  ceacht  na 
leabhar  ag  feachalnt  anach  trfd  an  bhfulnneog  seo  agus  Is 
mlnlc  a  dulrt  se  gurbh  fhearr  do  an  tamall  comhraldh  a  bhlodh 
agalnn  ni  seachtaln  sna  leabharths  (p. 20). 
It  would  be  easy  to  misread  all  of  this  as  If  It  merely  advocated  a 
"cultural"  or  "Interclsclpllnary"  approach  to  language  teaching,  the 
sort  which  nowadays  often  aaaks  a  loss  of  vnterejt  In  language.     But  6 
Crloathaln  1$  talking  all  the  tJ:e  about  v?rds  and  sentences^  Their 
"meaning  and  foundation",  he  says.  Is  In  Che  world  beyond  language,  and 
the  richer  one's  contact  with  this  world,  the  better  the  words  are 
learned. 

Inferer.tlal  and  Representational  Theories  of  Lenguage 

We  return  to  the  contrast  between  Inferential  and  representational 
theories  of  language.     The  Inferential  theories  which  are  now  dominant 
In  psychollngulstlcs  attach  little  luDortance  to  the  question  of  Imagery 
and  representation.    Sentences  become  streams  of  clues  about  the 
Intended  meaning  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  and  the  task  Is  to  show  how 
we  move  fro-  the  clues  to  the  final  solution.     For  this  kind  of  analysis 
one  uses  sentences  which  are  clearly  true  or  false,  clearly  the  samo  or 
different  In  oeanlng,  clearly  £ranmatlcal  or  ungraoaatlcal.  The 
Important  task  Is  to  describe  how  the  linguistic  subject  understands  the 
sentence  correctly,  and  the  kinds  of  Imagery  aroused  In  the  process  are 
of  as  little  Importance  as  the  highly  personal  tricks  that  people  use  to 
do  mental  arithmetic  or  to  solve  any  other  kind  of  puzzle.  On  this  view, 
young  readers  «ay  have  any  Images  they  please  In  their  minds  as  long  as 
they  can  correctly  Identify  an  Increasing  number  of  words.     At  this 
point  X  would  want  to  Introduce  a  distinction  between  bare  recognition 
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and  a  deeper  form  of  recognlclon,  the  sort  which  soae  philosophers 
called  "knowledge  by  acquslnCsnce"  as  opposed  to  "knowledge  by 
description"  (Russell,  1959).     But  any  such  distinction,  however  valid. 
Is  entirely  beside  the  point  in  Inferential  theories  of  language  since 
knowledge  by  description  is  entirely  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  In 
fact  it  Is  the  only  variety  of  knowledge  that  they  can  handle. 

There  are  soae  hopeful  signs  of  a  swing  away  froa  inferential 
theories,  or  at  any  rate  an  atteapt  to  bring  up  the  question  of 
representation  in  theories  of  language  understanding.    HcNelll  (1979) 
Mde  a  valiant  effort  to  get  things  going.     Bates  (1979)  attempts  to 
revive  the  old  Germanic  psychology  of  language  which  stretches  all  the 
way  back  to  the  Uundt  and  the  Buhler*s,  and  which  culminated  In  modern 
psychology  in  Werner  and  Kaplan's  (1963)  book.  Symbol  Formation. 
Another  recent  book,  cn  the  unlikely  topic  of  sign-language  (Klima  & 
Bellugiy  1979)  promises  to  be  Influential  precisely  because  it  opens  up 
once  more  the  distinction  between  symbol  and  Icon,  and  many  other 
distinctions  which  help  to  loosen  the  stranglehold  which  inferential 
theories  exercise  on  our  Ideas  about  the  meanings  of  words. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  mainstream  psycholingulstics  all  efforts 
to  introduce  the  topic  of  representation,  with  Its  various  types  and 
levels,  will  be  seen  as  "soft-headed  humanistic  stuff"  for  some  tlae  to 
come,  and  perhaps  Indefinitely.     But  there  are  many  who  cannot  affort  to 
wait  for  a  more  respectable  approach  to  emerge.  For  example,  in  training 
colleges  for  primary  teachers  there  is  now  a  great  need  for  a  theory  of 
symbolism  general  enough  to  range  over  art,  drama,  poetry,  and  music, 
and  at  the  same  time  precise  enough  to  have  definite  things  to  say  about 
the  various  forms  of  linguistic  expression,  spoken  and  written.  At 
present  such  «  theory,  or  at  any  rate  an  approach.  Is  presented 
lnforw.t.lly  through  the  blendlr.g  of  humanities  courses  with  technical 
courses  on  language  teaching.     But  Increasingly  the  teaching  courses 
adopt  the  Inferential  model  of  language,  since  this  Is  the  direction 
dictated  by  the  scientific  study  of  language.     As  a  result  It  Is 
becoming  more  difficult  to  bring  them  Into  s  meaningful  contact  with 
courses  on  literature  and  the  humanities. 

While  we  are  watting  for  a  fuller  flowering  of  representational 
theories  in  psycholingulstics,  there  arc  a  few  approaches  which  might 
serve  our  more  immediate  needs.    A  very  general  theory  of  symbolism. 
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which  e«illy  spins  the  doailni  of  «rc,  religion,  literature,  mythology, 
and  folk-tale  has  been  proposed  by  Jung  (196A)  and  his  followers. 
ElUdc:  (1938)  provides  a  u&crul  classCf Icstlon  of  symbols  in  nythology 
and  religion.     A  general  theory  oi'  sy«bolls«  with  sore  specific 
applications  to  language  is  developed  in  the  work  of  Cssslrer  (19AA, 
1933)  and  Langer  (1963).     Soae  writers  and  critics  hsve  also  tried  their 
hand,  Wheelrlght  (1968)  for  exaaple,  and  Louis  MacNelce  (1962),     In  all 
of  these  works  we  can  find  speculation  on  the  difference  between  signs, 
icons,  tietaphors,  and  syabols,  and  on  the  iaportance  of  such 
distinctions  for  our  understanding  of  language,  whether  it  be  ordinary 
language  or  language  which  is  "sacred",  "nythic",  or  "poetic",   in  the 
various  senses  proposed  by  these  authors.     These  are  speculative  works, 
to  be  sure,  but  still  precise  enough  to  contsln  theories  about  the 
syntax  of  poetry  and  the  invariant  structures  In  myth  and  folk  tale.  In 
very  general  terns  we  alght  describe  ^hen  as  theories  which  try  to 
distinguish  between  the  rational  function  of  language  (exercised  through 
ordinary  syntax  and  seaantlca).  and  the  non-rational  function  It 
exercise  through  quite  different  neans  In  poetry,  rite,  ayth,  and 
story.     They  are  theories  concerned  to  show  hov'  language  nay  be 
transformed  so  as  to  create  and  enhance  a  non-rational  content,  turning 
ordinary  words  Into  "symbols"  In  Jung's  sense,  and  ordinary  narrative 
into  what  HacNelce  calls  "parable". 

Above  we  looked  briefly  at  some  writing  froo  an  oral  culture.  U'e 
should  not  forget,  however,  that  a  far  aore  conprehenslve  and  authentic 
record  of  the  language  of  this  particular  culture  Is  contained  In  the 
many  stories  taken  down  from  Its  exponents  by  linguists  and 
folklorlsts.     If  there  Is  any  truth  to  the  comparison  we  taade  between 
oral  cultures  generally  and  the  oral  culture  of  childhood,  then  the 
corpus  of  stories  provides  us  with  material  which.   In  content  and 
format,  has  auch  In  common  with  the  outlook  and  the  linguistic 
preferences  of  children  at  ths  tlae  when  they  are  first  learning  to  read 
and  write.     It  may  even  be,  as  some  psychologists  have  argued  (e.g. 
Bcttlehelm,  1978),  that  the  traditional  folk  tale  Is  far  nore 
appropriate.  In  structure  and  Imagery,  for  use  with  children  than  .i  lot 
of  modern  writing  created  especially  for  them.     If  this  Is  so,  as  I 
suspect  It   Is,  then  we  can  draw  not  only  on  the  speculative  theories 
Just  mentioned  but  also  on  an  existing  thesaurua  of  spoken  language 
which  Is  rich  In  the  very  things  which  the  theories  were  anxious  to 
talk  about. 
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THE  HIBERNO-ENGLISH  "I'VE  IT  EATEN"  CONSTRUCTION: 
WHAT  IS  IT  AND  WHERE  DOES  IT  COME  FROM? 


John  Harris 
Sheffield  University 


Hiberno-English  as  a  contact  dialect 

Hiberno-English  is  the  nane  given  to  the  collection  of  English  dialects 
spoken  in  Ireland.^    I  take  it       beyond  dispute  that  much  of  what  sets  Hiberno- 
•English  (HE)  apart  from  Standard  English  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Irish.  The 
linguistic  consequences  of  the  type  of  language  contact  that  has  given  rise  to 
languages  and  dialects  such  as  HE  are  well  documented  (e.g.  Weinreich  1953). 
What  is  in  dispute  here  is  the  degree  to  which  Irish  has  influenced  the  evolution 
of  HE.      While  some  writers  have  acknowledged  that  the  nonstandard  element  in  HE 
may  owe  at  least  something  to  British  varieties  of  English  (vhether  regional 
dialects  or  earlier  forms  of  the  standard  language),  they  have  often  failed  to 
pinpoint  exanples  of  such  influence.      The  result  is  that  some  nonstandard  HE 
features  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Irish  influence  alone. 

The  exclusive  contribution  of  Irish  to  some  areas  of  HE  nonstandard 
syntax  is  beyond  doubt.      For  example,  the  failure  of  negative  attraction  (which 
transfers  the  negative  from  pre-verbal  position  leftward  to  be  incorporated  with 
indeterminate  an^  -  Anyone  won't  e^o      No-one  will  go),  illustrated  in  (l),  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  HE  and  is  clearly  related  to  the  fact  that  Irish  has  no 
expression  that  directly  translates  the  determiner  no.      (Labov  is  therefore 
wrong  in  describing  negative  attraction  as  a  'general  and  compelling  rule  of 
English  which  is  equally  binding  on  all  dialects'  (1972a:  U?).) 

(1)  Anyone  wasn't  any  good  at  it  at  all. 

Other  examples  include:    the  use  of  co-ordinating  the  way  in  place  of  Standard 
English  (StE)  so  that  (2);    prepositional  usage  (3,  and  the  adverbial  phrase 

and  —  pronoun-ing-participle  (5). 

(2)  They  make  poteen  away  put  on  the  hill,  the  way  you  wouldn't 
know  a  thing  about  it. 

(3)  He  didn't  come  back  with  («StE  for)  twenty-eight  years. 
(^)         Ye  broke  me  pen  on  me. 

(=StE  You've  broken  my  pen.) 

(5)         He  waved  at  me  and  he  coming  down  the  road.^ 

Similar  examples  could  be  cited  of  direct  Irish  influence  on  HE  phonology  and 
l^xis. 

In  certain  other  cases,  on  tho  other  hand,  th<»  cvidfjncc  for  diroct  Irir-h 
influence*  on  HE  is  somewhat  nmbicuous.      There  arc  si*voral  HE  constructions,  for 
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which  Irish  origins  are  claimed,  which  turn  up  in  other  nonstandard  di'alectr- 
where  the  possibility  of  Irish  influence  seems  remote.      For  exa;nple,  Iho 
operation  of  subject-verb  inversion  in  embedded  questions  in  HE  (e.g.  (6)) 
is  said  to  reflect  the  word  order  of  Irish  (Todd  1975:  210;     Lunny  19^'!:  l3oK 

(6)  I  wonder  is  he  home  now? 

However,  this  construction  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  certain  other  parts  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  as- anyone  farailiar  with  the  dialects  of  Scotland 
or  the  north  of  England  will  know.      HE  has  special  habitual  aspect  forms 
which  contrast  with  other  tense-aspect  forms;    compare  continuous  He's  workin;- 
with  habitual  He  be ' s  worki  ng.      It  is  alleged  that  these  habitual  forms 
derive  from  the  Irish  consuetudinal    (Henry  1957:  168;    Bliss  1972:  75; 
Todd  1975:  208) .      While  it  would  be  foolish  to  rule  out  Irish  influence  in 
this  case,  it  should  nevertheless  not  be  ignored  that  similar  forms  are  attesi 
in  earlier  northern  British  English  dialects  (Traugott  1972:  191-192)  and  are 
well-known  feature  of  Black  American  English  (Labov  1972b:  51-53).  Similarly 
in  the  realm  of  deixis,  although  the  KE  nonstandard  tripartite  system  of 
demonstrative  pronouns  and  adjectives  (this/that/thon)  is  very  similar  tc  ir.c 
Irish  s  in/seo/Gd  distinction  ([♦  near  to  speaker]  vs  [-near  to  spca/.er,  ♦  '.--ir 
to  hearer]  vs  f-'near  to  speaker,  -near  to  hearer]),  it  is  also  found  in  '^irli" 
StE  as  well  as  modern  Scots,  as  Todd  points  out  (19T5:  l87). 

The  English  language  with  vhich  Irish-speakerd  originally  camt-  in 
contact  was  not  homogeneous:     *c  ^as  a  mixture  of  many  varieties  includ'Hi; 
not  only  the  standard  dialec".  of  London  but  also  many  regional  standard  an'i 
nonstandard  dialects.       It  wculd  be  perverse  to  ignore  the  fact  that  manj 
nonstandard  features  of  HE  ph  .oology,  morphology  and  syntax  for  whicn  Irir.:. 
origins  have  been  claimed,  are  also  attested  in  some  of  these  British  r»/^io:iai 
and/or  nonstandard  varieties.      In  such  cases,  it  would  probably  be  nearer 
truth  to  say  that  the  influence  of  Irish  has  been  'preservative'  tVeinreicr. 
1953:  56)  or  'selective*  (Bliss,  no  date:  5)  rather  than  direct  or  extlusivo. 
The  facts  suggest  that,  during  the  formative  years  of  HE,  Irish  speaker? 
acquiring  English  were  free  to  select,   from  the  variable  range  of  Engl  is:, 
available  to  them,  those  forms  that  most  closely  reflected  Irish  cist  metier..' 
they  felt  it  necessary  to  preserve. 

I  want  to  look  in  some  detail  at  another  HE  construction  tnat  n-ji.>  :>o-'r 
assa'ned  to  derive  from  Irish.  This  is  the  so-called  perfect  found  ir.  3en*,'*ni 
such  as: 

(7)  I  have  me  dinner  oatc-n. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  examine  two  clair.s  tnat  .lave  noen  r.a::o  '-ir,r. 
regard  to  this  construction:     (a)  that  it  is  simply  a  nonstandard  viriant  of 
the  StE  pcrfi*ct  (I  have  eaten  ny;/  dinner),  deviating  fr'^m  the  latter  onl^  .r. 
terms  of  word  order,  and  (b)  that  its  nonstandard  word  order  stems  from  t*  ■• 
fact  that  it  is  a  caique  on  a  particular  Irish  constrjction.       I  r,D;v-  f- 
that  there  are  difforencer.  between  this  HE  perfect  and  itr>  alleg'^d  St£  c^q-^ivi 
that  an*  not  .superficial  but  located  close  to  the  grammiticii  cort.-.      71. t-  *.w'i 
cori::truction.>  turn  out  to  be  ro ferent ial ly  non-equi valont ,  which  stcmi;  ;.ar 
from  a  more  general  structural  disparity  bt'twcen  the  vorbal  r.y.terr..;  of  'in: 
StE.      This  disparity  raist»s  certain  questions,  whicn  1  *.avt'  gone  into  elsnv 
(iiMrri>.  lOdl?),  about  tiic  all.-tiod  under lyinc  identity  jf  all  *.y7""     f  Er'.»li-^. 
'.  will  :il  .»      J 1  ^-nr.*.-  l!v*  clain  that  the  Ht  p'-rf-c'   "?r..  tr  jct  i       in  '  "     .  •» 
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loan-translation  frotn  Irish.      Uhile  Irish  may  have  had  a  preservative 
influence  on  the  construction  in  the  sense  outlined  above,  there  is  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  construction  is  a  continuation  of  an  older  English  perfect. 

2.    The  HE  PII  construction  s 

Although  the  StE  perfect  occurs  in  standardised  HE,  it  is  abser.l.  frorj 
basic  HE  vernacular.       Instead  a  range  of  tense-aspect  I'orms  is  available  to 
the  HE  speaker  which  covers  roughly  the  same  scope  of  time  reference  as  the 
StE  perfect.      KS  has  tuo  corapletives  which  Greene  refers  to  as  PI  and  PII 
(1979:  122).      PI,  the  • immediate  perfect',  which  is  realised  as  a  conjugated 
form  of  be_  followed  by  after  and  an  -ing-participle,  refers  to  an  event  or 
action  that  occurs  immediately  before  some  point  in  time  {the  moment  of  speiikinK 
in  the  case  of  the  nonpast  form,  or  some  specified  point  in  past  time  in  the 
case  of  the  past  forn): 

(6)        I'm  after  seeing  him.     { =StE  I've  just  seen  him.) 

PII,  illustrated  in  (7),  only  occurs  in  transitive  sentences^ where  it 
superficially  resembles  the  StE  perfect  but  for  the  fact  that  the  -ed-part ic iple 
is  placed  after  the  direct  object.       It  should  be  pointed  out  that  sentences 
such  as  (7)  do  not  have  a  causal  meaning  in  basic  HE.      PII  has  no  intransitive 
counterpart  formed  '/ith  have .      There  is  an  intransitive  construction  with  be 
followed  by  the  -ed-participle  (e.g.  They* re  gone),  but  this  is  mostly  restricted 
to  a  small  number  of  verbs  of  motion  and  is  probably  Aiest  analysed  as  copula 
plus  subject  complement  by  analogy  with  sentences  such  as  They  are  agreed. 

In  addition  to  the  two  completives,  HE  enploys  a  range  of  tense-aspect 
forms  •\';ich  are  also  found  in  StE  but  occur  in  contexts  where  the  perfect  would 
be  appropriate  in  StE: 

(9)        I  knov  his  family  all  roe  life. 

(=StE  I've  known  his  family  all  my  life.) 

do)'     Were  you  ever  in  Bellaghy? 

{=StE  Have  you  ever  been  to  Bellaghy?) 

(11)  Are  you  waiting  long  on  the  bus? 

(=StE  Have  you  been  waiting  long  for  the  bus?) 

(12)  I  vas  living  there  a  year  whenever  I  met  him. 

{=StE  I  had  been  living  there  for  a  year  wnen  I  met  him.) 

The  HE  rule  governing  the  use  of  past  and  nonpast  verb-forms  in  noncomplet i vc 
contexts  sucn  as  these  appears  to  be:     in  'extended-now'  contexts,  where  an 
action  begun  in  the  past  continues  through  the  moment  of  speaking,  a  nonpast 
form  is  used;    the  past  form  is  reserved  in  these  contexts  for  indefinite  past 
time  reference  in  a  period  leading  up  to  the  moment  of  speaking. 

PII  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussior^  among  writers  on  HE  lJoyo<- 
1910:  aii;    ::enry  1957:  176-175;    Bliss  1972:  73-71^;    Stjllivan  1976:  jZ'^jff; 
Cree.T?  1979 )  -      For  30me  writers  such  as  Joyce  and  Sullivan,  the  conr.tructioii  ij. 
simply  a  nonstandard  variant  of  the  StE  perfect.      There  appear  to  ho  at  least 
four  reasons  why  they  hold  this  view.       Firstly,  in  noclectin^'.  th'*  relitioni-,hif 
of  f'll  to  otner  tonst'-aspect  categories  in  HE,  som*/  writers  have  af.£umed  it  to 
be  nrbedded  in  a  veroal  system  that  is,  if  not  jd»»ntical  to  tii.-it  of  otE,  at 
loa^:   v-Ty  rir.ilir        it.       (A  n'^tibl'"^  -^rr.-i  ♦  i""*!  i     H-Miry  l'''-7.  )  /.•mniily. 
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since  basic  HE  lacks  a  construction  with  exactly  the  same  word  order  as  the  3tE 
perfect,  PI  I  is  thought  to  be  merely  a  nonstandard  substitute  for  it,  the  deviant 
constituent  order  of  PII  being  ascribed  to  Irish  interference.      Thirdly,  although 
StE  does  possess  a  construction  which  is  identical  to  PII  in  its  order  of 
constituents,  it  is  very  rarely  given  the  same  sort  of  completive  reading  (at 
least  in  southern  British  StE).       It  is  much  more  usual  for  the  StE  construction 
to  have  a  causal  rcaning  (Joe  has  his  boat  sold  -  Joe  gets  someone  to  sell  his 
boat),  a  reading  that  is  not  usual  in  basic  HE.      When  the  StE  construction  does 
have  a  similar  reading  to  PII,  it  seems  to  be  only  possible  with  a  very  much 
smaller  number  of  transitive  verbs  than  in  HE.       (For  example,  although  a  non- 
causal  reading  of  I  have  the  tickets  booked  may  be  acceptable  StE,  sentence  (7) 
with  cat  would  most  certainly  not  be.)      The  StE  causal  have  construction  is 
therefore  not  felt  to  be  related  to  HE  PII.      Fourthly,  a  difference  between  PII 
and  StE  constructions  with  the  sa:r.-  constituent  order  is  that  the  have  form  can 
be  contracted  in  the  former  but  not  in  the  latter.      Thus,  while  Joe's  his  boat 
sold  is  possible  for  PII,  it  is  not  an  acceptable  realisation  of  the  StE  causal 
construction  vith  the  some  constituent  order.      Since  contraction  is  typical  r>r 
auxiliary  have  in  StE,  the  have  in  HE  PII  has  often  been  assigned  the  same 
auxiliary  function  as  that  in  the  StE  perfect. 

The  difference  between  PII  and  the  StE  perfect  then  is  felt  to  be  merely 
one  of  surface  word  order,  which  might  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  postponing 
transformation  that  moves  an  ^ed-participle  to  the  right  of  an  object  noun  phrase. 
PII  thus  would  seem  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  German  Satzklajrjaer 
(compare  I  have  the  boat  sold  with  Ich  habe  das  Boot  verkauft)  and  in  this  forr. 
appears  to  be  a  very  old  Germanic  construction.      However,  writers  on  the  subject 
have  preferred  to  attribute  the  constituent  order  of  PII  to  Irish  influence 
(Henry  1957;  173;    Bliss  1972:  73;    Sullivan  1976:  128).      One  way  of  oxpressinc 
HE  I  have  the  boat  sold  in  Irish  is  (l3),  where  the  constituent  order  noun  (t$d) 
plus  verbal  adjective  (dfolta)  is  allegedly  the  source  of  translation-borrowing 
for  the  sequence  noun  plus  "ed-partici pie  in  PII. 

(13)      TS  an      bad      dfolta  agara 

BE+nonpast    THE    BOAT    SOLD  AT-ME 

The  assumption  that  PII  and  the  StE  perfect  are  underlyingly  equival*fnt 
means  that  they  can  be  derived  by  phrase  structure  rule  as  the  'same'  construc'wion 
which  tallies  with  the  view  that  all  types  of  English  share  an  underlying 
structural  identity.      The  difference  between  the  gra-amars  of  StE  and  HE  is 
therefore  only  a  superficial  one  at  this  point  and  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  addition  to  the  HE  grammar  of  the  late  transformation  that  moves  an  -ed- 
participle  to  the  right  of  an  object  noun  phrase.       I  want  to  argue  here,  however, 
that,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  wrong  to  assume  referential  equivalence  for  th--» 
two  constructions.      One  important  reason  is  that  HE  PII  is  embedded  in  a  tense- 
aspect  subsystem  that  is  quite  different  from  that  of  StE.      As  has  already  b'M»n 
pointed  out,  PII  is  Just  one  of  at  least  five  tense-aspect  forms  that  can  be 
used  to  render  the  StE  perfect.      Because  of  this,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
decide,  when  the  StE  perfect  occurs  in  the  standardised  speech  of  a  HE  speaker, 
which  HE  tense-aspect  form  could  potentially  have  been  used  in  the  sa-T.'.'  context. 
A  simple  sociolinguistic  analysis  taking  PII  and  the  StE  perfect  as  variants  of 
one  syntactic  variable  is  therefore  not  possible.       But  there  are  other  ronsnn.- 
why  in  and  U\o  GtE  perfect  cannot  be  equated,  and  these  have  to  rfo  witn  thf 
internal  structure-  of  PII  and  the  special  co-occurrence  restrictions  th'it  'ir-.' 
|  l  ic<'d  up';n  it. 

ir  lil  w.T"  introduce  by  (-hrase  structure  rules  that  an?  i  I'-n' ,  "i J  f 
t  ri".-..-   >f  r.lL  I  i        with  th.- 
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sajoe  constituent  ordt?r  as  the  StE  perrect).  the  ed-participle  movement,  trans- 
formation needed  to  generate  the  correct  surface  constituent  order  in  I'll 
would  run  into  serious  difficulties.      For  example,  the  transformation  would 
wrongly  generate  future  condition'al  sentences  from  past  conditionals.  The 
structure  (lUa)  (after  affix-hopping),  for  instance,  which  underlies  the  GtE 
past  conditional  sentence  (lljb),  would  wrongly  surface  as  the  future  conditional 
sentence  (15)  after  the  operation  of  the  participle  right-movement  transformation. 

ilka.)  JOE  CAN+past  have  WRITE+ed  THE  LETTER, 

(ll^b)  Joe  could  have  written  the  letter. 

(15)  Joe  could  have  the  letter  written. 

The  appropriate  HE  past  conditional  PII  sentence  that  corresponds  roughly  to 
StE  (ll4b)  would  be: 

(16)  Joe  could  have  had  the  letter  written. 

On  the  basis  of  sentences  such  as  (l6),  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  two 
have  constituents  in  the  relevant  HE  verb  phrase  structure  rule,  if  it  were 
insisted  that  PII  should  be  derived  like  the  StE  perfect. 

In  fact  there  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem 
which  enables  us  to  get  maximum  mileage  out  of  a  transformational  rule  that 
must  be  included  in  a  grammar  of  HE  for  other  constructions.      This  is  the 
raising  rule  associated  with  complex  sentences  such  as: 

(l7a)  I  want  this  wall  painted. 

The  structure  underlying  ( 17a)  can  be  analysed  as  consisting  of  a  nain  clause 
containing  the  verb  and  an  embedded  clause,  to  which  passi visat ion  applies, 

containing  the  verb  pai" ^  and  a  dummy  agent: 

(17b)  I  WA.NT  t    THIS  WALL  PAIHTED  b^  X 

The  embedded  clause  is  raised  into  the  main  sentence  and  the  dummy  agent 
deleted  transformationally.      This  type  of  operation  is  needed  for  a  number 
of  verbs  which  can  take  the  same  construction,  e.g.  need ,  get ,  keep.       If  wc 
t."  alyse  PII  sentences  in  the  same  way,  we  not  only  eliminate  the  problems 
associated  with  the  participle  postposing  transformation,  but  we  are  also  »ible 
to  capture  much  more  satisfactorily  the  semantic  characteristics  of  the 
construction  (which  we  look  at  in  Section  3).      The  structure  underlyinc  (7) 
is  tnus  (iS),  on  whic^.  the  agent  deletion  and  raising  trnns formatiof:/. 
obligatorily  operate. 

(l3)  I  HAVE  A    I-E  DIK:vER  EATEN  byf_  f-£ 

According  to  this  analysis,  havi?  in  PII  constructions  nas  the  statu;-,,  i.ot  of 
a  tense-marking  auxiliary,  but  of  a  full  lexical  verb  whicr.  can  be  trt'at»-d  as 
being  identical  to  have  in  possessive  sentences.      Have  in  PII  in  thu".  r.rcn  tc 
be  related  to  causative  havf»  (19)  and  have  in  bene  fact  We  and  othrr  indirect, 
passive  constructions  ?l),  wher^  raisinr,  is  also  involved. 

(IP)  Kary  had  tn»*  wail  painted  (by  ii"r  brotti<«r). 

i^O)  .Jo..'  lik"-  hivinf  hi;-,  hick  r,.-rat  r':  vl  (by  his  ri  r  1  fr i 1 )  . 

('"J^  -"If   '^-rl  lo3r  i'rok'-n  down  { i 'i..  t-oJim). 
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One  difference  between  PII  and  the  constructions  in(17,  19,  ?0jand(21)is 
that  agent  deletion  is  obligatory  vhen ,  as  in  PII,  the  main  clause  subject 
and  embedded  clause  agent  are  coreferential  (equi-NP  deletion)  but  optional 
in  the  other,  related  constructions  vhere  there  is  no  such  coreference. 

To  summarise  some  of  the  ways  in  which  PII,  according  to  the 
analysis  proposed  here,  differs  from  the  StE  perfect:    PII  is  not  introduced 
by  phrase  structure  rule  as  a  discrete  tense-aspect  category,  as  the  StE 
perfect  is,  but  is  a  complex  construction  consisting  of  a  main  have  clause 
and  an  embedded  clause  containing  an  ed-participle ;    have  in  PII  is  not  a 
grammatical  formative,  as  in  the  StE  perfect,  but  a  lexical  verb  denoting 
possession. 

3.    The  meaning  of  PII  in  HE 

Several  writers  have  pointed  out  that  PII  has  a  statal  connotation 
not  associated  with  the  StE  perfect  (Henry  1957:  177;    Bliss,  no  date:  17). 
Whereas  the  StE  perfect  describes  an  action  or  event,  PII  focuses  more  on  the 
state  that  results  from  some  anterior  action.      Henry  notes  that  this  is  hounci 
up  with  a  possessive  connotation  to  rll  which  is  carried  by  have  (1957:  177-176/. 
The  analysis  of  PII  as  possessive  have  plus  an  embedded  clause  reflects  quite 
neatly  this  possessive  element  and  the  preoccupation  with  the  result  of  an 
action  as  opposed  to  the  action  itself.      The  subject  of  the  main  clause 
experiences  or  is  "in  possession  of"  a  state  of  affairs  which  has  boon  initi?itt.-u 
by  an  action  that  is  referred  to  in  the  embedded  clause.       Furthermore,  Henry 
claims  that  the  object  in  PII  constructions  "stands  in  a  passive  relation  to' 
the  agent"  (1957:  173);     this  is  captured  in  the  embedded  passive  clause  cf 
our  analysis.      Treating  PII  simply  as  a  compound  tense  form  would  neglect 
these  semantic  charactei'istics . 

The  statai  nature  of  PII  is  borne  out  by  the  findings  of  a  study 
of  north'^rn  HE  carried  out  in  Belfast.       Examples  of  PII  were  collected  fror: 
over  150  hours  of  the  tape-recorded  speech  of  sixty  Belfast  speakers,  dra^n 
from  five  areas  of  the  city.      The  construction  cropped  up  on  average  only 
about  once  an  hour,  but  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  dy.namic  verbs, 
of  activity  were  involved,  the  most  frequent  being  do,  make,  finish ,  write.' 
To  supplement  this  material  by  further  analysis  of  tape-recorded  spe<-ch  vodiu 
be  a  very  time-consaming  task,  given  the  relative  infreqjency  of  the-  construe ti c:i 
so  a  written  questionnaire  was  designed  to  elicit,  among  other  things,  res or..;-:: 
on  the  acceptability  of  certain  verbs  occurring  with  PII.      A  pilot  sludy  -as 
carried  out  on  II45  university  students,  all  from  the  north  of  Ir-Uand,  with  a 
viow  to  extending  the  investigation  to  cover  a  representative  sa.T.pl?  of  Belf'ict 
speakers.      In  one  question,  the  respondents  were  presented  with  t-olv^ 
sentences,  each  containing  PII  with  a  different  verb,  and  asked  to  Judge  th- 
acceptability  of  each.      The  twelve  verbs  had  been  carefully  selected  m  gro'Jt.r 
of  three  from  four  cateforios:     dynamic  verbs  of  activity,  dynamic  nofr.t*-t^rv 
verbs,  stative  verbs  of  inert  perception,  and  stative  relational  verus.  T^i^cw 
won^  proGontod  in  random  order  to  the  respondents,  alon/7.  with  contt^xt  ::^ntcr,-p,- 
(nvid  aloud  by  tht^  n>searcher)  designed  to  exclude  my  p^^sibl^  ciuzil"  r<vid»  n.'i . 
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TABLE  1:    Judgements  by  11*5  northern  HE  speakers  on  the? 

acceptability  of  twelve  verbs  occurring  with  PIl. 


N  -  1U5 

Acceptable 

Acceptfiblf- 

Dynani?  verbs  of  activity 

Stative 

verbs  of  perception 

BOOK 

138 

RECOGNISE 

17 

WRITE 

136 

UNDERSTAND 

11 

MAKE 

125 

SEE 

10 

Dynamic  momentary  verbs 

Stative 

relational  verbs 

JUMP 

39 

OWN 

13 

HIT 

28 

RESEMBLE 

12 

KICK 

20 

RELY  ON 

7 

The  questionnaire  results,  set  out  in  Table  1,  are  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  findings  based  on  the  study  of  tape-recorded  Belfast  speech,      PI I 
is  nuch  more  likely  to  occur  with  dynamic  verbs  (particularly  of  activity)  than 
with  stative  verbs*       It  nay  at  first  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  that  the  statal 
construction  should  appear  most  frequently  with  dynamic  verbs,  until  it  is 
appreciated  that,  for  the  state  referred  to  in  PII  to  exist,  there  must  have 
been  some  prior  action  to  bring  it  about.      Our  analysis  of  PII  accounts  for  this 
quite  nicely.      The  state  described  in  the  underlying  main  clause  is  seen  to  have 
been  initiated  by  the  action  referred  to  in  the  embedded  clause:     hence  the 
tendency  for  dynamic  verbs  of  activity  to  appear  in  the  embedded  clause.  In 
sentence  (7),  for  example,  the  dynamic  verb  eat  refers  to  an  activity  which  has 
resulted  in  a  state  which  the  subject  is  now  experiencing.      A  stative  verb  in 
the  underlying  embedded  clause  of  the  PII  structure  can  obviously  not  initiate 
another  state  to  be  referred  to  in  the  main  have  clause.      One  state  cannot  give 
rise  to  another  state  without  the  intervention  of  some  process  or  other.  The 
probable  reason  that  dynamic  momentary  verbs  are  much  less  likely  to  appear  in 
PII  sentences'  is  that  the  effects  of  the  action  described  are  not  felt  to  last 
long  enough  for  the  subject  to  experience  them  as  a  state. 

The  statal  nature  of  PII  is  further  exennl.fied  by  the  severe 
restrictions  on  its  occurrence  with  temporal  adverbs;    here  again  it  differs 
widely  from  the  StE  perfect.      One  commonly  accepted  view  of  the  StE  present 
perfect  is  that  it  refers  to  "extended-nov  time"  (McCoarJ  1978:  123-163),  that 
is  to  a  period  leading  up  to  and  including  the  present.      This  characteristic 
distinguishes  it  from  the  StE  preterite  which  refers  to  time  anterior  to  and 
separated  from  the  present  ("then  time")*      Restrictions  on  the  type  of  tcmj>oral 
adverb  that  can  cooccur  with  the  present  perfect  and  preterite  in  StE  reflect 
this  distinction.      Adverbs  such  as  yesterday ,  the  other  day,  in  I9l6  refer 
to  then  time  and  thus  may  appear  with  the  preterite  but  never  with  the  present 
perfect.      So  far,  as  yet ,  since  Monday  are  exampler.  of  advorbs  which,  sinc^ 
thoy  refer  to  extended-now  time,  occur  with  thr»  pr"r.-.«nt  porf»'Ct  and  not.  with 
the  preterite.      Gome  tempora)l  adverbs  (for  exampl  -  iv>v«^r ,  nlvays ,  ol'ton )  cm 
occur  with  either  tcnse-aspccL  form.      Sont'.'ncer  l'^?)  to  i?^)  il'[urx.rti*.o  th"r.- 
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cooccurrencc  restrictions  in  British  StE.      ( Assignrr.ent  of  t^rx-or-t 
to  the  three  categories  is  slightly  different  in  Air.-ricun  oir.  m 
for  example,  is  acceptable.) 

(22a)  I  bought  a  red  balloon  yesterday. 

(22b)  •I've  bought  a  red  balloon  yesterday. 

(23a)  Hav^'  you  snon  Anne  yet? 

(23b)  •Did  you  see  Anne  yet? 

{2U(i)  I  never  wrote  to  him  the  whole  time  I  was  away. 

(2l4b)  I've  never  written  to  him,  although  I  know  he 

The  temporal  adverbs  in  these  sentences  rer«.-r  to         -  • 
described  by  the  verb  in  its  preterite  or  present  perfect  lorni. 
the  other  hand,  any  temporal  adverb  that  appears  in  PI  I  sent-nc-.s 
the, event  described  in  the  past  participle  but  to  lexical  ha^- 
of  a  temporal  adverb  therefore  depends  partly  on  the  tcnv:  J. 
its  past  form  adniits  then  tine  adverbs,  as  any  verb  in  itr  r.x:?.: 

(25)  i  nad  th».-  letter  written  yesterday  (but  I  tor"  :*  *. 

i^II  sentences  with  nonpast  have  exclude  then  tine  adwrbs,  in  tr- 
that  the  StE  perfect  does.  3ut  not  all  oxtcnded-now  tir^-  =iiv-r: 
with  PII:  the  choice  of  adverb  is  dependent  on  its  b^rinr.  i\i 
statal  nature  of  th*-  construction.  In  its  nonpast  form,  :  - : : 
ad-nit  adverbs  which  refer  to  a  state  located  in  a  p.vriod  \oi.Ur.r 
r.resent  ticie: 


(26) 


I  nave  four  books  /ead  so  far. 


out'adverbs  deseribing  indefinite  events  in  a  period  lr:a:ir.r.  l 
ar^^  excluded  fron  iM  I  : 

{2'J)  •!  have  "Ulysstrs"  read  only  once. 

L.fnl-*ncc:\  ;iu:h  as  {21)  are  further  evid-ncf.*  that  PI  I   ;r.  rv-)*.  i-^: 
;errt>ct  vith  a  transformationally  postposed  par.t  nartici:!-. 
participle  movement  transformation  to  StE  (?3)  would  yieli  i::  Hr. 
jn'i^ceptablo  sent'»ncc  (27). 

(;r)  I  nave  r.-ad  "Uly.;r.'^s"  only  onc-^. 

:n  .ther  c:is"j .  the  trar.jl*orr.ation  vojIq  i;enerate  [-f^iM--  :.=.  -• 
Which,  hcw.^vor,  hav*.-  quite  different  r*>adinrs  from  tr.'^ir  'ill-r  i 
-ounterpartr.  (in  contravention  of  the  princirl*;  »-hat  t rans f.-iT.-i*. 
not  chanf/^  tn.>ani  ng:; )  •  l^entonc-s  (29)  (T.lE)  ani  I'M  (MI  .  - 
ire  not     -^-j i  v-i l»^r.l  : 


;i-\s  n'-vt'r  arrini'.ed  anytiuni'. 
rzr  \        nive'>-r.  >npa-;t  A:^I^A!1  ;E+_j_  ANrrH!:.:^ 

.'I'ver  f:-i:    inj.thnir  arranred. 
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In  (29a) »  never  refers  to  indefinite  events  in  a  period  leading  up  to  the 
moment  of  speaking.      The  sajoe  adverb  in  (30a),  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to 
a  state  of  affairs  which  extends  to  time  both  anterior  and  posterior  to  the 
ootaent  of  speaJcing.      The  different  behaviour  of  temporal  adverbs  with  respect 
to  PII  and  the  StE  perfect  is  quite  clearly  reflected  in  the  scope  of  the 
adverb  in  the  structures  underlying  the  two  constructions.      In  (29b)  the 
scope  of  never  is  the  whole  clause,  including  the  verbal  group  have  arranged. 
In  (30b)  the  scope  of  never  is  the  main  clause  only,  including  the  verb  have; 
the  embedded  passive  sentence,  including  the  participle  arranged,  lies  outside 
the  scope  of  the  adverb.      In  the  StE  perfect  construction,  the  temporal  adverb 
refers  to  the  action  described  in  the  verb  in  its  perfect  form,  while  in  PII 
the  adverb  refers  to  the  statal  element  carried  by  lexical  have. 

Where  a  temporal  adverb  is  required  to  modify  directly  a  verb 
describing  an  event  or  events  in  extended-now  time,  HE  resorts  to  one  of  the 
noncompletive  tense-aspect  forms  illustrated  in  sentences  (9)  to  (12).  In 
the  case  of  intransitive  verbs  and  transitive  stative  verbs,  of  course,  these 
and  PI  are  the  only  tense-aspect  forms  available  to  refer  to  extended-now  time, 
since  PII  is  restricted  to  transitive  dyna-nic  verbs,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out.      The  extended-now  time  element  which  is  present  in  the  StE  perfect  verb- 
forms  in  sentences  (9)  to  (12)  is  lacking  in  the  simple  and  continous  verb-forms 
of  the  corresponding  HE  sentences,  where  it  is  left  to  the  temporal  adverbs  to 
carry  the  aspectual  information. 

The  statal  analysis  of  PII  brings  it  into  line  with  other  HE  verbal 
constructions  which  show  a  clear  preoccupation  with  the  result  of  an  action 
rather  than  with  the  action  itself.      The  presence  of  be  in  PI  (sentence  (8)) 
and  in  constructions  such  as  I'll  be  Rone  point  to  a  consciousness  of  state 
as  opposed  to  action.      Henry  claims  that  this  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
verbal  system  of  HE,  setting  it  apart  from  the  StE  system  (1957:  179). 

The  origins  of  PII 

Some  writers  *-five  argued  that  the  verbal  system  of  HE  is  essentially 
Identical  to  that  of  Irish,  in  terms  of  the  tense-aspect  distinctions  it  operates 
with,  and  that  theso  categories  are  realised  in  the  shape  of  English  morpherneo 
IHenry  1957:  I6l-17y ;    ^liss,  no  date:  15).      This  would  partly  account  for 
the  matching  ranges  .n  Irish  and  HE  of  tense-aspect  forros  that  correspond  to 
the  StE  perfect.       InJ-.  lacks  a  grajnmaticaliscd  perfect  like  that  of  StE, 
using  instead  simple  past  or  nonpast  verbal  forms,  a  situation  that  is  closely 
paralleled  in  basic  HE: 

(31)  Chuaigh    se  araach. 
CO^past    HE  OUT 

HE    He  went  out. 

StE  He  has  gone  out/He  went  out, 

(32)  TS  se  marbh  Ic      fada  riomiu 
BE^-nonpast  HE  DEAD    WITH  LONG-TIME  EVER 
HE      He's  df^ad  (with)  a  long  time. 

">tE    He  has  bem  dead  for  a  lonf,  time. 

In  addition,  Irish  has  two  p<-ri;.hrn5tic  p<'r  fcct-l  i  k.    -onrArocl  ion:,  t »,  r  ol<,;.^l•. 
rescmbi'-  HE  r:  and  PII: 
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(33)  TS  se  tr^is  xn    bid    a  dhfol. 

DE^nonpast  HE  AFTER  THE  BOAT  SELLING 

HE    He*s  after  selling  the  boat. 

(3^*)  Ta  an    bSd    dfolta  aige 

BE*nonpast  THE  BOAT  SOLD  AT-HIM 

HE    Hf  has  the  boat  sold. 

HE  PI  is  quite  clearly  a  caique  on  the  Irish  'immediate  perfect'  illustrated 
in  (33).      No  British  English  dialect  apparently  has  this  construction. 

Similarly,  most  writers  on  the  subject  ciaitn  that  ME    PII  is  a 
caique  on  the  Irish  construction  in  ( 3'* )  (which  Greene  also  refers  to  as  PIl) 
(Henry  1957:  177;    Bliss  1972:  73;    Sullivan  1976:  125;    Greene  1979).  On 
the  face  of  it,  this  claim  seems  plausible.       If  we  compare  the  Irish  and 
HE  sentences  in  (3^),  we  see  that  they  have  similar  constituent  order  as  veP 
as  semantic  content.       Both  constructions  contain  the  sequence  noun  (bad,  boat ) 
plus  some  verbal  form  (the  verbal  adjective  dfolta  and  the  -ed-part ' ciple 
sold ) ;    both  have  statal  and  posser.sive  connotations.      The        -  NF  -  a£-»-pron 
construction  in  (3^)  is  identical  to  that  which  occurs  in  simple  possessive 
sentences  without  a  verbal  adjective: 

(35)  bad    mor  aige. 

HE^nonpast  BOAT  BIG  AT-HIM 
'He  has  a  big  boat. ' 

A  problerj  vith  the  claim  that  HE  PII  is  a  translation-borrowing 
fror.  Irisn  relates  to  'v.he  history  of  PII  in  Irish  itself.      Greene  claims 
that  PII  in  Irish  is  of  relatively  recent  origin,  dating  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century  (1979:  136).      This  hardly  leaves  the  construction  much  tin:e  to  establish 
itself  as  a  model  for  translation-borrowing  into  HE  which  had  already  begun  to 
emerge  in  the  seventeenth  century.      Moreover,  Greene  points  out  that  PII  in 
Irish  is  only  conr.on  in  Connacht  and  Munster  (1979:  I3l).      However,  KE  PII  is 
to  be  found  throughout  Ireland.       If  Irish  were  the  only  source  for  the  develop- 
mr^nl  of  HE  PII,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the  construction  has  come 
to  be  so  com.Tion  in  northern  HE  where  the  predominant  non-English  influence  has 
been  Ulster  Irish  in  which,  according  to  Greene,  PII  is  rare  (l979:  137). 

Th*^  widespread  use  of  PII  in  HE  points  to  other  origin^  of  the 
construction.      Clearly  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  have  -  NF  -  V*cd 
otructurrs  do  appear  in  StE  and  other  English  dialects.      Although  the  r.ost 
usual  interpretation  of  such  structures  in  StE  is  a  causal  one,  otner  r^^adinfr. 
arc  Ov-casionally  to  bf  found.       (Chomsky  discusses  a  possible  possessive 
intcrprotation  of  the  sentence  I  had  a  book  stolen  (1965:  21-22).)  Completive 
readings  are  quite  common  in  many  non-southern  British  English  dialects  (Kirchn^-r 
195^:  i^Oi,  1*06-1*09)  ♦  and  th'^ro  is  documentary  evidence  that  completive 
have  -  NT  -  V*cd  structures  were  once  much  more  common  in  the  standard  dialect 
'>r  London  than  is  now  the  case.      Kirchner  (1952:  U02-U05)  and  Viss^r  (r^73: 
?lb'/-<lvO)  cite  numerous  examples  from  tne  history  of  English  of  'split* 
P<«rf<^ctr.,  jnrlLdinr  following  from  Shakespeare  (Kirchner  195?:  1*0?) : 

whicn  nith  your  noble  father  slain.   (Hrunlet  IV,  7*  1^) 
hav.   y  -.1  th.    jion'r  part  written?  ( Wi dsumn-.'-r  Night*-  ?rf':im  I,    \  • 
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It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  completive  have  -  NP  -  V+ed 
construction  is  a  relic  of  an  "old"  perfect  which  served  as  a  model  for  the 
development;  of  the  "new"  perfect  in  StE  (Jespersen  19^9:  29-30;  Traugott 
1972:  93-9'*;    Visser  1973:  2189).      This  development  is  shared  with  other 
European  languages  that  have  a  periphrastic  perfect  construction.      The  have 
of  the  old  perfect  is  assumed  to  be  a  lexical  verb  denoting  possession  and 
the  participle  a  complement  of  the  object  noun  phrase  (Visser  1973:  2169) • 

The  rise  of  the  StE  modern  perfect  can  be  seen  in  terms  of  the 
development  of  syntactic  constructions  via  the  grammaticalisation  of  discourse. 
In  this  connection,  Giv6n  discusses  two  extreme  poles  of  communicative  mode: 
the  pragmatic  and  the  syntactic  (1979:  97-96).      Certain  syntactic,  tightly- 
bound  constructions  can  be  shown  to  have  arisen  from  looser,  conjoined 
constructions  that  are  typical  of  the  pragmatic  mode.      Giv6n  cites  the 
development  of  auxiliary  verbs  into  tensc-aspect-modality  markers  as  an 
example  of  grammaticalisation  (I9r9:  96-97).      Two  loosely  concatenated 
clauses,  each  with  its  bvn  verb,  become  subjoined;    then  by  a  diachronic 
process  of  raising  they  become  condensed  into  a  single  clause.      The  verbs 
from  each  of  the  original  clauses  amalgamate  to  form  a  complex  verbal  group. 
The  verb  from  the  first  clause  becomes  morphologised  as  a  marker  of  tense, 
aspect  or  modality,  while  the  second  verb  becomes  the  sole  full  lexical  verb 
of  the  new  sentence.      In  a  process  such  as  this,  the  most  common  verbs  to 
occur  in  the  first  clause,  in  a  uniform  cross-language  fashion,  include  want , 
go.  be  and,  most  importantly  for  the  present  discussion,  have.      The  process 
can  be  seen  at  work  In  the  development  of  the  StE  new  perfect  as  a  periphrastic 
tense-aspect  construction.      The  two  underlying  subjoined  clauses  of  the  old 
perfect  (one  containing  lexical  have .  the  other  an  -ed-participle)  have  become 
condensed  into  the  single  clause  of  the  new  perfect.      Have  has  been  relegated 
to  the  status  of  tense-aspect  marker  within  the  verbal  group  which  has  as  its 
head  the  verb  from  the  original  embedded  clause.      The  cohesion  within  the  new 
verbal  group  is  reflected  in  the  diachronic  movement  of  the  participle  to  the 
immediate  right  of  have,  a  position  it  had  already  held  in  intransitive 
constructions,  where  the  have  perfect  was  replacing  the  older  be  perfect. 
The  development  of  the  new  perfect  from  the  old  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
semantic  change.      In  the  old  perfect,  attention  is  focused  on  the  state 
resulting  from  the  action  described  in  the  participle,  while  in  the  new  the 
focus  is  shifted  on  to  the  action  itself. 

The  new  construction  has  not  entirely  replaced  the  old  one.  The 
older  perfect  has  steadily  lost  ground  to  the  new,  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century  when  the  increasing  influence  of  English  in  Ireland  was  giving  birth 
to  early  HE,  the  old  perfect  was  more  common  than  it  is  today  {Visser  1973: 
2169-2190),      Judging  by  the  perseverance  of  the  older  construction  in  modern 
regional  varieties  of  English,  it  was  probably  even  more  common  in  the  scvontpen 
century  in  the  regional  British  English  source  dialects  of  HE  than  in  the 
standard  dialect  of  London.      It  seems  likely  then  that  the  English  old  perfect 
was  the  form  on  which  HE  PII  was  nvodelled.      Only  now  is  the  new  perfect  making 
inroads  into  HE,  via  those  varieties  that  are  most  influenced  by  StE. 

A  second  change  in  English  that  is  relevant  to  a  discussion  of  PII 
in  HE  involves  an  alteration  in  the  status  of  have  in  certain  environments. 
In  StE,  have  is  increasingly  becoming  reserved  for  auxiliary  functions.  V»'hon- 
it  originally  had  the  status  of  a  full  verb  denoting  possession  it  is  being 
r«^placed  by  have  got  (Quirk  et  al,  1972:  60).      The  construction  in  {36a)  is 
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much  more  usual  in  southern  British  StE  than  that  in  (36b): 

(36a)  Have  you  got  a  pen? 

(36b)  Have  you  a  pen? 

This  change  is  also  affecting  the  old  perfect  where  have  denoting  possession 
is  increasingly  being  replaced  by  have  got  (compare  the  StE  sentences  I  have  the 
tickets  booked  and  I've  ROt  the  tickets  booked).      Not  all  dialects  of  English 
have  adopted  this  never  have  got  form  in  possessive  and  old  perfect  constructions. 
Have  in  sentences  such  as  (36b)  is  coaamon  in  many  regional  varieties  of  English 
and  is  certainly  the  usual  form  in  basic  HE. 

It  seems  then  that,  in  certain  varieties  of  English,  including  StE, 
two  related  innovations  are  affecting  the  old  perfect:     (a)  its  replacement  by 
the  new  perfect,  and  (b)  the  replacement  of  the  have  of  possession  by  have  got. 
HE  can  be  numbered  among  those  dialects  where  these  changes  have  had  little  or 
no  impact.      HE  PII  can  be  viewed  as  a  continuation  of  the  English  ol-J  perfect, 
with  lexical  have ,  preserving  the  original  statal,  possessive  connotations  that 
are  now  absent  from  the  StE  new,  actional  perfect. 

5-  Conclusion 

I  have  argued  here  that,  for  various  reasons,  HE  ?I1  is  not  siniply  t, 
nonstandard  variant  of  the  StE  perfect.      While  the  latter  is  a  gra-xmaticalisea 
tense-aspect  form  that  is  fully  integrated  into  the  verbal  system  of  StE,  HE  I'll 
is  a  looser  expression  consisting  of  two  underlying  subjoined  clauses.  Whercar 
have  in  the  StE  perfect  is  a  tense-aspect  marking  formative,  in  KE  PII  it  has 
the  status  of  a  full  lexical  verb  that  can  be  analysed  as  identical  to  possess!  v; 
have.      The  meaning  of  HE  PII  shows  a  clear  preoccupation  with  the  state  that 
results  from  the  action  referred  to  in  the  -ed-participle ,  while  in  the  StE 
perfect  attention  is  focused  on  the  action  itself.       It  is  tempting  to  see  this 
disparity  as  the  outcome  of  the  StE  perfect  being  imperfectly  adopted  in  HE 
because  of  Irish  interference.      However,  while  many  features  of  HE  nonstandarc 
syntax  are  clearly  Irish  in  origin,  it  would  be  a  mistake,  in  the  case  of  PII, 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  construction  is  attested  in  some  nonstandard  and/or 
regional  English  dialects  as  well  as  in  earlier  foms  of  StE.       In  fact,  it  turns 
out  that  the  differences  between  PII  and  the  StE  perfect  stem  from  the  fact  that 
Lhe  former  preserves  features  of  an  older  English  perfect  which  has  b'^en  almost 
completely  replaced  in  StE  by  the  latter. 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Irish  has  had  no  influence  at  all 
on  the  evolution  of  PII  in  HE.      The  similarities  between  HE  PII  and  Irish  PII 
are  obvious.      But  this  influence  is  more  likely  to  have  been  reinforcing  or 
preservative  rather  than  exclusive  and  direct.       From  the  seventeeth  century 
onwards,  as  English  gradually  gained  ascendancy  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  Irish 
speakers  were  exposed  to  many  varieties  of  English:     the  standard  dialect  of  tht- 
landed  gentry  and  senior  administrators  and  the  regional  dialects  of  British 
settlers.      No  one  variety  alone  served  as  a  model  for  the  ecquisition  of  Englit-.n. 
As  HE  evolved,  Irish  speakers  were  presanably  able  to  select  from  this  variable 
English  speech  those  grammatical  features  that  most  nearly  approximated  in  function 
Irish  features  they  felt  it  necessary  to  preserve.      Thus  speakers  who  were  loat? 
to  lose  the  Irish  consuctudi nal  aspect  category  may  have  found,  in  the  ncnstandjir.l 
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English  dialects  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  a  rough  equivalent  that 
was  oissing  from  the  standard  dialect  of  London.      Similarly,  the 
have  -  NP  -  V-»ed  construction,  which  was  more  typical  of  regional  British 
English  varieties,  is  likely  to  have  been  taken  as  a  model  for  HE  PI  I , 
since  it  contains  the  statal  elements  of  Irish  PII  which  the  StE  new 
actional  perfect  lacks. 


1.  I  am  grateful  to  Roger  Lass,  Jim  Milroy  and  Lesley  Milroy  for  thoir 
helpful  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  article.  Final 
responsibility  for  what  appears  here  naturally  rests  with  the  author. 

2.  These  examples  are  from  Lunny  I981  (138-139). 

3.  Casual  observation  of  spontaneous  Belfast  speech  found  PII  to  bo  mjre 
common  than  its  occurrence  in  the  tape  recordings  would  suggest.  The 
relative  infrequency  of  the  construction  in  the  tapes  can  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  constraints  of  the  recording  situation.  Much  of  the 
taped  conversation  consisted  of  narrative,  banter  and  reflection  on  life 
in  Belfast,  all  of  which  tended  to  favour  the  use  of  simple  and 
continuous  past  and  nonpast  forms  over  PII. 

U,      John  Widdowson  reports  that  PI  is  found  in  Newfoundland  English  which 
is  strongly  influenced  by  Hiberno-English  (personal  communication). 
Visser  notes  He's  behind  telling  you  ('He's  Just  told  you')  as 
occurring  in  Devon  ( 1973:  2211 ). This  too  is  probably  Celtic  in 
origin  and  might  be  attributed  to  earlier  interference  from  Cornish, 
cf.  Welsh  Yr  vyf  wedi  canu  (literally  'I  am  after  sing'). 
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THE  SIMULTANEOUS  ACQUISITION  OF  FRENCH  ANO  ENCLlSH  BY  A  CROUP 
OF  CHILDREN  LIVING  IN  IRELAND. 

Christine  Helot,  St.  Pntrlck»s  College,  Maynooth. 
INTRODUCTORY 

Tlie  acquisition  of  language  by  nny  child  is  an  outstanding  intellectual 
achicvcwent.     When  a  child  acquires  two  languages  simultaneously,  when 
he  uses  them  effectively  in  controlling  the  world  around  him,  when  he 
does  so  seculngly  without  Involving  any  conscious  effort,  his  accom- 
plishment Impresses  us  adults,  who  have  had  to  struggle  hard  and  for 
a  long  time  at  mastering  a  second  language,  as  something  extraordinary 
and  wonderful. 

The  area  of  Blllnguallsm  that  this  project  mainly  focuses  on,   Is  Infant 
Bilingual  Ism  or  Family  Blllnguallsm,  rather  than  School  Blllnguallsm, 
or  National  Blllnguallsm. 

Infant  Blllnguallsm  concerns  Itself  with  the  early  exjiosure  to  language 
other  than  the  mother  tongue.     Whether  It  becomes  an  asset  or  a  liability 
will  depend  on  a  number  of  variables  such  as  genetic  endowment,  parental 
education,  economic  status,  cultural  background,  social  class  and  life 
opportunities.    Many  other  factors  are  Important  too,  such  as  age  at  which 
second  language  learning  begins,  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  first 
language,  the  quality  of  the  language  experiences,  and  the  relative 
political  position  of  both  languages,  as  well  as  the  acceptance  afforded 
the  speaker  in  each  cultural  milieu. 

The  project  described  In  this  article  will  study  the  simultaneous  acquisi- 
tion of  French  and  English  by  a  group  of  children  living  In  Ireland  on6 
whose  home  background  Is  bilingual.     There  will  be  three  main  parts  to 
the  study  (only  the  first  of  which  Is  discussed  in  details  in  this  paper): 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  conditions  In  which  bil ingual ism  has  developed. 
Tils  will   Involve  the  elaboration  of  a  language  background 
(juestionnalre. 

2.  A  linguistic  analysis  comprising: 

a)  A  description  of  the  language  development  in  Fronch  and  English 
of  the  children  concerned. 

b)  A  comparison  with  the  language  development  of  unil ingual 
speakers  of  French  and  English  of  roughly  the  &an>»*  ago. 


c)    A  compnriiion  of  the  rate  of  deve lopnw.'n t  of 'tl»«*  two  l,innung«*s 
being  simultaneously  acquired  by  each  child. 

3        An  attempt  to  correlate  the  results  of  part  2  -  "success"  and 

"fnilure"  in  tlie  simultaneous  acquisition  of  these  2  lanj;uag«'S  - 
with  the  extra-l Ingutstic  fnctors  analysed  in  part   i   i.f.  com- 
munication  in  the  home »  degree  of  contact  with  unilingual  nativ** 
speakers,  physical  contact  with  France  etc. 

Tilt  STUDY:   (FIRST  PART) 

1         Twenty-four  bilingual   families  living  mostly  in  Dublin  hav«'  been 
briefly  interviewed  either  face  to  face  or  on  the  telephone. 
Tin*  total   number  of  children  in  these  families  is  ^3,   22  boys 
and  21  girls,  whoso  ages  range  from  3  months  to  Ifi  yL-ars. 
I  have  provisionally  decided  upon  6  age-groups; 

-  from  3  to  1 2  months 

-  from  IH  months  to  2 

-  fiom  3  ^ 

-  from  S  to  6 

-  from  7   to  M 

-  from  12  to   1 6 

In  15  of  thosf  2i*  families  the  mother  is  of  Frt-nch  nnlion.ilitv  .irui 
the  f other  Is  Irish. 

In  u  familii'S  i\u-  father  is  French  and  the  mothers  aru  Engll^ll, 
French,   Irish  .ind  Dutch. 

In  5  families,   both  parents  .ire  of   the   same  nal  lonal  i  tv  u'  f.imilw 
are  French,   2  families  are  English,   I   is  Irish). 
I  1       THE  LANGUAGE  STRATEGIES  OF  THESE  BILINGUAL  FAMILIES 

Tli«'  bilingual  family  has  to  choose  the  medium  of  conixnun  i  c  n  c  j  or  in 
the  home  and  several   choices  are  possible : 

HverybotW  speaks  the  language  of   the   fat'.er . 

Everyhody  sp»'aks  the  language  of   the  mothiT. 

lioth   langu.ig»"«  are  used   freely  or  according  tn  jn  implicit 

or  ov«'  rt  pat  tern. 

Hie  laiigu.TRi'  spoki'n  in  the  home  is  dil(«ri  iu   ftom  I  >t.^u.ig« 

of   Ihi  community. 

Th«'   language  spoken   in  th«'  ham*-   is  d»Met  «'Hl   t  r»uu  llw  I  u  i 
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of  the  community  .md  different  from  the  nativo  lanjju.igo  of 
both  parents. 

Hie  language  spoken  in  the  home   is  the  nntive  l.inguage  of 


both  parents  but  not  the  Innguo^r  of  the  community. 
The  results  of  the  first  short  Interviews  with  parents  involved 
in  this  study  show  that  in  17  of  the  bilingual  families  both 
languages  Cl.e.  French  and  English)  aro  used  in  the  home; 

16  of  those  families  use  the  2  languages  according  to  a 
consciously  chosen  pattern. 

In  one  of  these  families  both  parents  (of  different  nation- 
alities) speak  both  languages  to  their  2  sons,  indiscriminately, 
without  separating  the  2  languages  in  any  way. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  even  at  the  very  early  stage  of  this 
project,   that  only  one  family  out  of  2^.  did  not  consciously  decide 
on  a  particular  strategy  -  all  other  families  discussed  and  decided 
on  a  particular  strategy  in  order  to  foster  bilingual ISm  in  their 
ch  I  Idren . 

One  would  tend  to  conclude  tlint  In  that  particular  case  the  language 
of  the  conununlty  would  prevail   (I.e.  English)  but  other  cases  were 
reported  In  the  other  families,  of  English  being  the  dominant 
language. 

This  case  will  be  s':udled  further  on  In  this  research. 

Of  the  17  families  who  use  both  languages  In  the  home  16  arc  families 

where  the  parents  are  of  different  nationality;   In  one  family  both 

parents  are  English  and  French  Is  spoken  in  the  homo. 

Of  the  remaining  7  families  In  the  study,   1  speak  French  only  In 

the  home  and  U  English  only. 

In  the  case  of   the  3  families  who  speak  French  at  home  the  p.irents 
are  not  always  both  French;   indeid,   in  one  of   those  families  the 
p.irents  are  both  English. 

Of  thi'  four  families  who  speak  English  .iL  home,   in  one  case  both 
p.ironts  are  Irish,   in  2  cases  the  fatlier^  are  French  and  thi-  motJx'rs 
are  Enj;lish  and  Irish  (and  know  onlv  a  little    French)  and  m  the 
labt  cas*'  the  fathi-r  li.  French  arul  lite  mother  in  Irish  but  the 
p.ir\'nts  are  now  separated. 


After  this  prL* I  immnry  description  of  the  fntniliob  involved  oiw 
can  try  to  explore  tlio  various  strategies  tliey  use  to  foster  bi-  * 
lingual  ism  in  tlieir  children. 

'•A  policy  of  planned  repartition   is  composed  of  one  or  a  numhcr 
of   language  strategies.     For  purpose  of  analysis,   these  cnn  be 
divided  into  two  categories  -  strategies  of  dichotomy  or  fixid 
alternatives,  and  strategies  of  alternation  involving  ttie  praclLC< 
of  spontaneous  switching  f rora  one  language   to  the  other". 

(Schmidt-M^TCkey  I,   1977  ,  p.  13JJ 

As  was  mentioned  previously  only  one  family  out  of  2^  chos<'  Hi. 

strategy  of  alternation,  wliere  botli  parents  use  both  langua>.'»-s 

ind  i  f f eron  tl y  when  speaking  tc  iheir  children. 

All  ot'.ier  families  use  the  strategy  of  dichotomy  or  fixed  al- 

ternat  ivos . 

Strfitegies  of  dichotomy  can  be  divided  into  thos«-  of  person, 
place,   time,   topic,  activity. 

a)     Tlie  Strategy  of  person  (one  person,   one   language)   is  /.I  So 
called  the  Crammont  method  -  Crammont's  thoory  wns  that 
if  onn  separated  the  two  languages  from  infancy  it  woulo 
help  thc>  child  learn  two  languages  without  addition.il 
effort  or  confusion.    ( Crammont ,   1 902  ) . 

It   is  the  most  common  formula  reported  in  most  studies 
of  child  bi  1 1  ngi*n  I  i  sm  and  It  seems  to  bo  the  iiiost  common 
strategy  of  the  families  involved  in  tlus  research. 
Tlu»  families  using  this  strategy  art  tlu-  families  wher*- 
parents  an-  of  different  nationality  and   in  .»Il  of  thn«.'- 
families  except  one,   it   is  tho  mother  who  is  of  French 
na  t lona 1 i  ty . 

Ronjat  in  I90y  reported  such  a  case:  liis  son  spoke  Fr«'rich 
to  him  and  Cermnn  to  hi.s  mother.     Ronjat  believed  this 
strategy  would  place  both  languages  on  nn  equ.il  footing 
but  his  study  over  5  years  shows  that   th»'re  were  switch.  ««. 
in  language  dominance . 

Then  from  19  39  Wi»rnt'r  Leopold  usi'd  tli«'   s.imr   str.itegy  witl. 
Ills  daugliti»r  to  wliom  he  spoke  only  German  .\nc\  his  wifr 
spnk«>  on  I  V   Kng  1  i  sli.     She  acl^  levi'il  ma  ste  ry  of   hotli   I  .»i\^u  ik'" 


but  they  were  never  equally  strong* 

Leopold's  results  are  very  sLnLlar  to  those  of  Ronjat  and  in 
both  cases  it  is  concluded  that  the  child's  learning  processes 
were  not  badly  affected  because  of  their  childhood  bi 1 ingual i sm* 
Another  interesting  report  of  the  use  of  the  strategy  of  person 
is  the  experinent  carried  out  by  C,  Sauders,  an  Australian 
teacher  of  German  who  taught  Gernan  to  his  two  sons  by  speaking 
German  to  them  all  the  time,  even  though  German  was  not  his 
native  language.     In  an  environment  far  removed  from  Germary 
the  children  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  German  language  almost 
equal  to  their  mastery  of  English  without  any  negative  effects 
on  their  learning  processes, 
b)     The  StrateRV  of  place  is  a  common  practice  also  but  often  im- 
posed by  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  immigrant  families 
(convBon  in  France,  Germany  and  the  U.S.A. 

This  strategy  is  used  by  8  families  in  this  project.     For  only 
3  of  then  the  parents  are  of  different  nationalities  and  in 
those  3  cases  the  language  of  the  home  is  English.     French  is 
acquired  in  the  French  school. 

For  the  remaining  5  families,  French  is  the  language  of  the 
home  bu:  in  those  families,  the  parents  are  not  always  both 
French  (only  2  such  cases). 

There  are  problems  associated  with  this  strategy  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hone  is  not  the  language  of  the  community.  The 
status  of  the  home  language  can  be  eroded  by  the  incursions 
of  the  community  in  the  home  (visitors,  friends,  neighbours  etc.) 
But  there  can  also  be  problems  in  the  strategy  of  person:  how 
can  one  keep  speaking  French  when  living  in  an  English  spciking 
env i ronment?     In teres t ingly  though  there  doe s  not  seem  to  be 
problems  of  language  dominance  in  the  cases  of  families  speaking 
English  at  home  and  v/hose  children  attend  the  French  school 
in  Dublin.     Seven  of  the  children  in  this  study  attend  thr 
French  school.    All  those  cases  will  be  analysed  in  rooro 
detail  further  on  in  the  project. 
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As  for  the  strategy  of  per  son ,  there  are  p'jbl  i  sited  repor  ts 
Oi.  research  in  child  bi  1  Ingual  i sm  fostered  by  the  strategy 
of  place: 

Millvoie  Pnvlovitch  in  1920  describes  the  acquisition  of 
French  and  Serbian  by  his  son.     They  were  living  in  France 
and  chose  Serbian  as  their  home  language.     His    study  covers 
the  first  two  years  only  but  he  come s  to  the  same  posi 1 1 ve 
conclusions  as  Rori ja t . 

Then  in  1930  the  Kenyercs  family  studied  the  language  of 
their  daughter  who  at  the  age  of  7  was  sent  to  a  French 
school  in  Geneva.     Their  home  language  was  Hungarian.  Titcy 
report  that  after  6  months  French  became  the  dominant  lan- 
guage in  some  domains  and  that  it  was  acquired  faster  than  h«»r 
first  language  but  obviously  also  acquired  differently.  Then 
in  1959  the  Fenfield  family,  who  were  English  speaking  deciOod 
to  make  German  the  language  of  the  nursery  and  they  employed 
a  German  nurse.     The  parents  spoke  German  (or  tried  to)  every 
time  they  entered  the  nursery.     Penfield  reports  no  confusion, 
believing  that  the  language  switch  according  to  place  became 
a  conditioned  reflftx. 

In  1959  also, the  social  anthropologist,  Robbins  Buriinft  i>ladi«* 
the  language  development  in  English  and  Garo  of  his  sun.  >U* 
had  heard  English  only  until  he  arrived  in  India  at  ag<r  1  anc 
4  months  and  he  was  then  in  coi.tact  mostly  with  Cnro  speakers. 
In  1970  Oksaar  studied  her  3  year  old  son's  use  of  Swedish  ind 
Estonian.     Tlie  home  language  was  Estonian  and  Swedish  the  lan- 
guage of  the  community.     She  reports  her  son  keeping  the  two 
languages  apart  in  the  home  and  outside  the  home,  except  some- 
times when  both  friends  and  parents  were  in  the  home,  when 
Swedish  would  be  used. 

In  1972  Harunii  Itoh  and  Evelyn  Hatch  studied  the  acquisition  o 
English  by  a  Japanese  child  who  started  attending  a  nursery- 
school  in  Los  Angeles  at  age  2^.     This  study  is  interesting, 
for  the  child  went  through  a  period  of  rejection  of  the 
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English  language.     It  was  the  affectionate  Interaction  with 
An  adultt  his  aunt,  which  produced  the  change  In  attitude 
toward  learning  the  second  language^    One  could  say  In  thot 
case  that  a  change  of  strategy  was  Involved  to  overcorac 
negative  effects. 

Fron  these  studies  as  well  as  others  one  could  say  that  o 
change  of  place  will  pronote  the  learning  of  another  language. 
However  it  can  also  be  a  factor  In  the  forgetting  of  a  language. 
An  example  of  such  a  phenomenon  Is  reported  by  Desire  Tits 
who  studied  the  language  of  a  6  year  old  girl  refugee  frora  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.     She  wos  adopted  by  a  Belgian  fanlly  In 
Brussels  and  within  3  months  had  forgotten  Spanish,  her  native 
language  and  replaced  It  by  her  second  languogc,  French. 
It  would  seen  that  It  Is  possible  for  children  at  o  very  corly 
age  to  associate  even  without  conditioning,  the  right  place 
with  the  right  language  sometimes  even  with  stubborncss. 
Several  families  in  this  study  report  their  children  systematic 
cally  refusing  to  speak  any  English  when  they  arc  In  Froncc. 
c)    The  third  type  of  Strategy  Is  thot  of  dividing  longuagc  Accord- 
ing to  time,  topic  or  activity. 

It  Is  the  least  common  strategy  because  It  Is  not  always  easy 
or  workable  In  the  home. 

"The  switch  from  one  lanj^uage  to  another  must  be  Inncrd I rec ted** 
says  1.  Schmidt  Hackey  (1977,  p.  138). 

With  the  strategies  of  place  or  person  there  seems  to  be  o  con- 
ditioned reflex  and  unconscious  associations  Impose  the  opprop- 
rlftte  language  on  the  speaker.     In  1976  a  Doctoral  thesis  by 
Past  reports  on  his  daughter's  acquisition  of  English  and 
Spanish  in  Texas*     Both  parents  spoke  Spanish  to  their  daughter 
one  and  a  half  hours  per  day. 

One  family  In  thid  study  is  using  the  strategy  of  time:  both 
parents  (French  mother,  Irish  father)  speak  French  to  their 
children  In  the  home  or  outside  on  one  day  of  thr  week,  usually 
Saturday.     The  children  are  reported  to  find  It  difficult  to 
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rctocmbcr  that  they  arc  supposed  to  speak  French  but  tho 
parents  cry  to  make  it  a  game,  desplce  nany  difficulties. 
The  strategy  of  time  could  also  involve  the  learning  of 
a  first  language  first  and  after  a  few  years  -he  learning 
of  a  second  language. 

Topic  or  Activity  divisions  are  not  ofcen  chosen  a  priori 
as  a  basis  for  language  strategy  but  quite  a  few  of  the 
children  in  the  present  project  are  reported  by  thu  parents 
to  switch  to  English  (or  French  in  other  cases)  when  talking 
about  their  experiences  at  school  or  playgroup.     The  svitching 
to  another  language  seems  tp  be  conditioned  by  the  fact  that 
the  topic  or  activity  referred  to  is  associated  with  groups 
outside  the  home. 

In  bilingual  schools  the  strategies  of  time,  topic  and  activities 
are  used  a  lot  and  the  working  language  will  change  according 
to  those  divisions  with  many  fewer  problems  than  in  the  home. 
It  should  also  be  added  after  describing  these  three  types 
of  strategies  that  they  could  be  mixed,  or  changed  after  a 
while,  different  from  one  child  to  another.     This  project 
offers  one  case  of  a  family  who  switched  from  the  place 
strategy  to  the  person  strategy  after  the  child  started  to 
show  dominance  in  English. 


Ill    LANGUAGE  BACKGROUND  QUESTIONNAIRE  (L.B.Q.) 

After  examining  the  different  possible  language  strategies  of 
the  bi I ingual  family,   it  is  necessary  to  find  out  more  about 
the  reasons  for  such  strategies  and  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
home  linguistic  environment  of  the  bilingual  children  involvt-d. 
A  language  background  questionnaire  will  be  devised  to  probe 
a  range  of  environmental  variables  in  order  to  Cry  and  define 
a  bilingual  child's  soc iol ingui st i c  milieu. 

The  method  used  in  lUc  questionnaire  is  self-report   from  ih*' 
mother  and  later  on  from  the  father  to  test  reliability. 
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The  aln  Is  to  try  and  calculate  the  overall  respective  language 

use  in  the  hone  as  well  as  language  specifically  directed  to 

and  fron  the  child  In  terms  of  reean  language  Input,  mean  language 

output  and  "background  noise"  or  language  spoken  between  family 

members  In  which  the  child  Is  not  directly  Involved. 

The  aln  of  the  L.B.Q.  Is  to  get  an  Insight  Into  the  nature  of  the 

child's  exposure  to  the  two  languages  and  to  find  an  answer  to  the 

question  of  who  speaks  what,   to  whom,  where,  when,  how  and  why. 

In  the  bilingual  home. 

There  arc  several  language  background  que st lonna Ires  pub I Ished : 
In  193^  Hoffman  designed  an  L.B.Q.  for  school  children  but  It 
is  not  applicable  to  pre-school  children. 

In  1971  Skoczylas  designed  a  questionnaire  for  investigating 
home  bil ingual  usage. 

In  1977  Wendly  Redlinger  produced  a  very  Interesting  L.B.Q. 
for  getting  information  on  the  home  linguistic  environment  of 
bilingual  children.     It  is  the  first  questionnaire  to  take 
into  account  the  relative  amount  of  time  spent  with  the  cliild 
by  the  various  interlocutors.     It  was  designed  to  evaluate 
the  language  of  children  belonging  to  linguistic  minorities 
in  the  U.S.A.  as  they  entered  the  school  system  in  order  to 
place  them  in  the  best  possible  learning  situation.  The 
questionnaire  was  used  to  get  soclol Inguistic  data  on  ^3 
bil Ingual  pre- school  chl Idren ,  who  were  tested  later  on  for 
relative  language  abll Ity .     Environmental  variables  were 
associated  with  three  bilingual  conditions;  Spanish  dominance, 
English  dominance,  and  balanced  bl I ingual 1 sm. 
In  1981  an     L.B.Q,  was  designed  by  C.  Harrlsson,  Bell  in 
Wynford  and  B.  Plette  for  bilingual  mothers  in  Vales  and 
the  languap  ■  of  their  children.     The  aim  of  the  questionnaire 
was  to  find  out  more  about  the  mothers'  attitude  towards  Welsh, 
And  towards  bilingualism  in  their  children. 
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The  conclusion  of  that  questionnaire  is  an  interesting  one 
for  this  study*     It  is  that  mothers'  attitudes  strongly 
influence  the  language  of  their  children. 

The  language  background  questionnaire  designed  for  this  project/^ 

will  be  divided  Into  five  parts: 

Tl^e  first  part  will  set  out  to  discover 

1.  Vho  speaks  what  language  to  whom,  when,  where,  how  and  why. 
The  amount  of  tine  spent  by  different  people  (father,  mother 
or  caretaker)  speaking  different  languages  will  be  calculated 
on  a  weekly  basis  (pK^st  mothers  being  working  mothers  a  dally 
calculation  would  not  be  representative). 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  parents  towards  bilingualisre  In  general 
will  be  investigated. 

Parents  will  be  asked  whether  they  chose  consciously  to  make 
their  child  bilingual  and  for  what  reasons,  whether  both 
languages  are  highly  valued  in  the  home,  and  whether  they 
believe  In  the  Intrinsic  value  of  a  know I  edge  of  more  than 
one  language,  whether  they  believe  bl I Ingual  1  sia  is  a  positive 
asset  or  were  ever  afraid  their  child's  language  development 
night  be  slowed  down.     Family,  affective  and  cultural  reasons 
for  wanting  their  children  to  be  bilingual  will  be  investigated. 
3*     The  a tt 1 tude  of  the  parents  towards  language  use ,  I ^nguage 
quality,  their  own  language  aptitudes  in  French  and  I'.ngllsh 
will  be  invest igagcd  a I  so* 

Each  parent  will  be  asked  to  evaluate  the  other  parent's  competence 
in  his/her  respective  second  language.     They  they  will  be  asked 
whether  they  consciously  avoid  transfer,   language  mixing  and 
to  describe  the  difficulties  involved. 

They  will  also  be  asked  whether  they  ever  depart  or  have  departed 
from  their  original  strategy  (when,  where,  why),  what  language 
they  use  when  they  quote  and  how  they  feel  about  supplying  a 
word  in  the  second  language  when  the  child  is  having  difficulty 
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expresslng  himself  or  herself. 

They  will  also  evaluate  how  difficult  IC  Is  Co  speak  Co 
Chelr  child  In  one  language  only. 

This  parClcular  part  of  Che  quesClonnalre  Is  designed  Co 
clarify  Cwo  dlfferenC  sCages  In  Che  slmulCaneous  acqulslClon 
of  languages  fosCerlng  blllnguatlsn  and  imalnCalnlng  blllnguallsra, 
Araong  all  the  fanllles  Involved  In  Chls  project  none  reporC  grcaC 
dlfflculCles  In  fosCerlng  blllnguallsra  In  Chelr  child  buC  Chcre 
are  many  probletes  Involved  In  MalnCalnlng  French  In  a  predoalnanCly 
English  envlronnenC,  parClcularly  afcer  Che  child  enCers  Che  Irish 
school  system  and  has  more  and  more  conCacC  ouCslde  Che  home. 
IC  would  seem  Chough  chac  children  aCCendlng  Che  French  school 
have  no  problems  of  English  dominance.    Whereas  one  family  where 
boCh  parents  are  French  and  whose  5  year  old  daughter  sCarCed 
school  lasC  SepCeraber  Is  already  showing  English  as  her  dominant 
language. 

The  fourth  part  of  Che  quesClonnalre  will  deal  with  the  various 
problems  and  solutions  Co  malnCalnlng  blllnguallsra. 
Physical  conCacC  wich  France  will  be  analysed  In  terms  of  degree, 
quanClCy  and  quallCy.    ParenCs  will  be  asked  about  what  other 
kinds  of  reinforcement  in  French  or  English  Is  given  Co  Che  child 
(books,  magazines,  records,  radio  cCc.)  and  wheChcr  chelr  children 
are  in  conCacC  wlCh  naClve  speakers  of  French  In  Ireland.  Reading 
and  wrlClng  In  boCh  languages  will  be  considered  also  as  well  as 
aCCendance  aC  Che  French  school  or  bilingual  class  In  Che  Alliance 
Francalse  of  Dublin. 

The  flfch  and  lasC  parC  of  Che  quesClonnalre  will  InvesClgaCe 
Che  aCClCudc  of  Che  child  Cowards  his  or  her  use  of  Cwo 
languages. 
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Parents  will  be  asked  whether  their  child  ever  refused  to 
speak  English  or  French  and  in  what  conditons,  whether  their 
child  feels  more  Irish  than  French  or  more  French  than  Irish 
or  more  English  than  French  in  some  cases. 

In  the  case  of  both  parents  being  English  or  Irish  the  parents 
will  be  asked  how  their  chi?d  feels  about  speaking  French  in 
the  home  for  example.    Attitude  of  the  child  towards  France 
and  his  or  her  visits  there,  whether  Khe  child  has  a  particular 
accent  and  whether  he  or  she  ever  addresses  a  native  speaker  of 
French  in  English  or  the  reverse  will  be  studied  also. 
Lastly  the  questionnaire  will  give  the  opportunity  to  parents 
to  recount  examples  of  transfer  or  language  mixing  they  will 
undoubtedly  have  noticed  in  the  language  development  of  tlieir 
bilingual  child. 


CONCLUSION 

According  to  Vernon  Jensen  (1962): 

"There  are  several  conditions  known  to  be  conducive  to  promoting  success 
and  prevent  failure  for  children  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  two 
languages  or  more.    Parents  ar.d  teachers  should  keep  language  in 
separate  contexts  so  that  a  coordinate  language  system  will  develop. 
It  is  vital  to  have  the  best  language  models  available  in  both 
languages  as  children  will  readily  imitate  phonology,  inton<»tion, 
form,  syntax.     Since  language  grows  out  of  experience,  it  is  essential 
to  provide  children  with  a  rich  and  varied  background  of  environmental 
encounters  so  that  sensory  impressions,  images,  percepts  and  concepts 
may  be  tested,  verified,  encoded  in  language". 

There  are  of  course  many  other  factors,  social,  economic,  political, 
affecting  the  outcome  of  dual  language  learning. 

1  would  hope  that  observations  of  tbi  degrees  of  success  or  failure 
of  diiferent  language  strategies  of  bilingual  families  would  throw 
some  light  upon  the  question  of  how  man  acquires  the  ability  Lo  spenk. 
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CHILO  SYNTAX  IN  CONTCXT 
leffrey  L.  Kallen 
Trinity  College  Dublin 


Th«  study  of  syntax  in  children  is  today  an  academic  growth 
industry.    Developments  in  cognitive  psychology  and  transformational 
theories  of  universal  grammar  have  opened  the  field  of  child  lenguage 
to  a  host  of  investigators  of  various  persuasions.    Teachers,  speech 
therapists,  and  others  working  with  children  may  have  had  cause  for 
optimiam,  that  theories  were  being  developed  which  would  help  make 
sense  out  of  the  puzzling  facts  of  children's  linguistic  behaviour. 
Yet  progreaQ  in  theoretical  insight  that  informs  the  'applied*  fields 
has  been  slow,  and  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  I  seriously 
question  whether  most  recent  work  in  child  language  has  even  begun  to 
address  the  fundamental  issues  involved.    This  paper  is  intended  as  a 
brief  look  at  soma  of  the  background  to  current  approaches  to  child 
language,  and  a  proposal  for  the  further  study  of  syntax  in  children. 

Language  as  discussed  in  this  paper  is  an  act  of  negotiation  of 
meaning  and  intent  between  two  or  more  people,  using  definable  objects 
(phonologi: al  words  in  syntactic  structures)  as  a  medium.     It  is  3 
system  of  pragmatic,  syntactic,  phonological,  and  social  rules  which 
are  negotiated  every  time  people  speak.    Typically,  language  is 
concerned  with  change:    in  social  relations,  in  information  states, 
in  behaviour,  in  the  nature  of  the  conversation  itself,  and  so  forth. 
To  conceive  of  language  in  such  a  way  is  to  make  certain  statements 
about  how  language  is  to  be  studied:     in  particular,  this  paper 
starts  with  actual  speech  as  a  basis  for  systematic  study,  rather  than 
starting  with  abstract  representations  and  working  down  to 
interactional  language  use. 

To  avoid  the  ambiguity  which  often  plagu      child  language  study, 
I  distinguish  here  between  'child  language*  and  'language  acquisition.' 
Though  the  two  terms  ere  often  used  nearly  synonymously,  they  imply 
quite  different  concepts.     'Child  lanquaga'  refers  to  lanQuage 
produced  by  children  in  interaction  with  others,  understandable  as  a 
system  for  relatvng  sound  to  meaning,  while  'language  acquisition' 
refers  to  the  process  of  acquiring  mental  representations  which  will 
work  to  produce  specified  linguistic  forms. 
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This  distinction  has  important  iMpIications  for  the  study  of 
language  in  childran.    Child  languaga  must  ba  analysad  according  to 
tha  rulas  by  which  all  languaga  is  analysad,  in  ways  datarmined  by 
particular  linguistic  thaorias.    Linguistic  thoory,  by  extansion, 
must  hava  a  devalopad  concapt  of  child  languaga  and  ba  ablo  to 
account  for  it  in  tha  data  basa.    Child  languaga  thus  is  not  a  thing 
apart  from  adult  languaga:    if  e  conceptual  construct  is  nacessary 
for  undaratanding  tha  languaga  of  a  child,  than  thara  must  be  a 
principled  relationship  between  that  construct  and  the  analysis  of 
adult  lenguage. 

Language  ecquisition,  as  a  fundamantally  psychological  process, 
proceeds  in  the  individual  as  a  result  of  his  or  her  experience  with 
language  in  a  social  environment.    Theoreticel  constructs  which  are 
not  necessary  in  the  analysis  of  language  become  strictly  necessary 
in  expleining  the  acquisition  of  mental  representations,  whether 
these  ere  representations  of  language,  time,  apace,  social  structure, 
body  parts,  or  anything  else.    Conversely,  some  specifically 
linguistic  constructs  may  not  hava  an  implied  isomorphism  or  even  a 
topogrephlcal  aimilarity  to  psychologies!  constructs,  in  that  language 
as  a  collective  behaviour  with  a  semiotic  base  has  a  different 
ontological  atatus  from  tha  structure  of  individual  psychology.  The 
overlap  between  child  language  and  language  acquisition  is  by  no  means 
self-evident,  and  constitutes  a  major  area  for  further  theoretical 
investigation. 

nodels  of  Syntax  in  Children 

The  dominant  model  in  epplied  fields  dealing  with  language  in 
children  (e.g.,  apaech  therapy)  is  that  of  tha  performance  structure 
treatment.     (I  refer  he-e  to  the  well-known  distinction  between 
•competence*  and  •performance*  developed  by  N.  Chomsky  (1965).) 
Specificelly,  child  syntax  is  analysed  on  the  basis  of  actual 
uttarancas,  rether  than  through  any  abstract  mechanism  which  has 
racourae  to  structures  not  readily  observed  in  performance.  This 
approach  is  succintly  summarised  by  Crystal,  rietcher,  and  Carman 
(1976,  p.  35)  who  express  the  desire  to  •make  the  feweat  possible 
asaumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  mental  reality  underlying  soecch. 
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•nd  conc«ntr«t«  InttMd  on  an  axhsuttiva  account  of  tho  spatch 

actually  obaarvad.*    rhay  nota  (ibidj  that  thay  *hava  navar  found 

an  analyala  in  tranaformatlonal  tairma  to  ba  uaaful  for  «ora  than  a 

aMll  part  of  tha  ovarall  plctura.*    Laa  (1974,  p.  3)  alwilarly  arQuaa 

for  an  approach  which  *doaa  not  adhara  atrictly  to  any  fomialiaad 

grammatical  thaory  or  aathod.' 

A  aacond  group  of  child  languaga  atudiaa  liaa  in  tha 

tranaforwational  tradition.    HcNaill  (1970),  for  axaipla,  praauppoaaa 

fwra  than  arguaa  for  tha  validity  of  tranafotwational  graMMr,  atating 

(p.  82)  that  tha  quaation  of  •how  ara  tranaforiMtional  gra^aara 

laarnad?,,,ra«aina  ona  of  tha  Mjor  nyatariaa  in  tha  acquiaition  of 

languaga.*    C.  ChoMaky  (1969,  p.  3)  claarly  contradicta  tha  parfornanca 

atructura  approach; 

a  child  who  ia  acquiring  languaga  haa  tha  taak  of  conatructing 
for  himaalf  a...  aat  of  rulaa  which  will  charactariza  tha 
languaga  that  aurrounda  hiai,,,  Whan  tha  child  apaaka,  ha  givaa 
ua  avidanca  of  various  aapacta  of  hia  intarnalixad  granMiar, 
but  thara  ara  cartainly  Many  aapacta  of  gramnar  that  ara  not 
at  all  avidant  fro«  apontanaoua  apaach, 

nora  racant  work  (a.g.,  Waxlar  and  Culicovar  (1980)  and  Hornatain 

and  Lightfoot  (1981))  haa  continuad  tha  tranafonMtional  approach, 

concantrating  particularly  on  tha  notion  of  univaraal  graMnar  and 

rastrictiona  on  tha  powar  of  tranaforiMtiona* 

Tha  work  of  Slobin  (1973,  1979,  ate.)  and  othar^  praaanta  a 

third  approach,  aaphaaiaing  tha  acquiaition  procaaa  imch  mora  than 

child  languaga  itaalf.    Thua,  for  axaapla,  Slobinta  (1973)  'Qparating 

Principlaa*  in  «orphophonology  ara  d9%i9nii  to  account  for  tha 

aaquantial  amarganca  of  apacific  liorphological  foriM  in  various 

languagaa  in  tar«a  of  hypothaaiaad  cognitiva  stratagiaa.    Thay  do  not 

attampt  to  account  for  tha  atructura  of  languaga  in  ganaral,  nor  do 

thay  raly  on  an  axplicit  ralation  to  a  particular  linguistic  thaory. 

Lika  parforwanca  atructura  traat»anta,  »ost  paycholinguistlj: 

acquisition  raaaarch  concantrataa  on  ability  aa  ahown  '.n  bahaviour 

(aithar  production  or  coaprahanaion  in  a  taak  aatting).  but  lika  tha 

transformational  approach,  cognitiva  paycholinguiatica  haa  racoursa 

to  abatract  atructuras  aa  axplanatory  principlaa.    Wharaaa  tha 

tranaformationaliat  abatract  principla  ia  atrictly  grammatical,  tha 

abatract  atructura  in  cognitiva  paycholinguiatica  ia  psychological  and 
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not  spacifically  linguistic 
Child  LanQuaga  in  a  Cama  nodal 

In  what  follows,  I  argua  for  a  linQuistic  thaory  which  effectively 
ancompassas  child  and  adult  language.    In  particular,  I  support  a 
thaory  which  (1)  uaas  languaga  behaviour  as  the  base  for  linguistic 
analyais,  without  prejudice  to  the  value  of  native  speeker  judgments, 
hypothetical  exawplea  beyond  e  yiv*n  corpus,  specielised  tests, 
etc.,  (2)  makes  us*  in  describing  syntex  of  a  generetive  grammar 
which  is  not  transformational,  (3)  placee  lenguege  in  e  pragmatic 
context  for  syntactic  end  semantic  interpretation,  and  (4)  is  amenable 
to  well-constructed  psychological  theory.    Crammers  such  as  those 
developed  by  Brame  (1978),  Dik  (1978),  end  Kac  (n.d.)  do  not  use  any 
transformations,  yet  they  can  still  be  seen  as  generative  in  that  they 
explicitly  *express  structurel  reletions  among  the  sentences  of  the 
corpus  and  the  indefinite  number  of  sentences  generated  by  the  grammar 
beyond  the  corpus*  (Chomsky,  1957,  p.  49).    Such  grammars  provide  the 
analyst  with  explicit  tools  meeting  criterion  (2)  above.  For 
diecueeion  of  pointe  (3)  and  (4)  within  the  concept  of  'levels  of 
adequacy*  see  Oik  (1978.  pp.  2ff). 

To  make  sense  out  of  actual  linguistic  utterences,  I  propose  to 
analyse  language  as  an  interactional  game,  in  which  perticipants 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  'for  all  intents  and  purposes*  sharing  of 
values  on  planes  of  pragmatic,  syntactic,  and  semantic  representation. 
Linguistic  games  have  been  defined  by  3ens  Allwood  (quoted  in  Kiefer, 
1980,  p.  149)  as  interactions  in  which; 

(i)  a  sender  tries  to  verbally  display  or  signal  information 
to  a  receiver, 

(ii)  a  ruceiver  apprehends  and  reconstructs  that  information, 

(iii)  a  receiver  understands  and  takes  a  stand  on  the 
information, 

(iv)  a  receiver  beheviorelly  reacte  to  the  information,  within 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  after  he  has  apprehended 
and  understood  it. 

In  elaborating  this  definition,  note  that  games  are  not  always 

successful  in  Allwood' e 'terms:    they  may  break  down  and  require 

repcir  with  reference  to  pra^atics,  syntax,  or  semantics,  or  they  nay 

be  terminated  entirely  at  some  stage.    Pragmatic  mismatches  between 
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p«rticip«nt«,  for  axanpla.  My  crMta  dimcultiaa  in  •atabXithinQ 
thm  ^me,    Conaidar  th«  foIXowinQ  convarsation  batwaan  tyo  paopla 
in  adjaeant  rooaa,  with  a  curtain  drawn  f»art-way  b«twaan  th^mt 

(1)  Ai    Thara*a  aoiaa  wiao  aoup  thara  if  you  want  it. 

(is  aaconda  of  ailanca) 
At    Did  you  haar  »a7 

8:    I  did,  you  aaid  thara  waa  aoup.    I  don*t  know  if  I 
want  any  or  not. 

In  (X)»  Spaakar  A  initiataa  a  convaraationaX  ^jmm  with  a  dacXara- 
tiva  aantanca  that  can  ba  intarpratad  both  a a  an  of far  and  a  r aquas t 
for  a  raaponaa,  bayond  ita  atatua  aa  a  atatamant  of  fact.    Spaakar  6 
vioXataa  tha  axpactationa  of  A'a  opaninQ  Mva,  and  raquiraa  A  to 
raturn  with  a  ra-dafinition,  ascartaining  whathar  or  not  8  haa  heard 
tha  convaraationaX  damand.    8'a  rasponsa  ia  aignificant:    •!  did' 
anawara  tha  ra-dafinition  nova  mada  by  A;  lyou  aaid  thara  waa  aoup* 
aatabXiahaa  that  tha  aamantica  of  A*a  firat  uttaranca  waa  racaivad  by 
8;  and  tha  final  part  of  8*a  raaponaa  attanda  apacificaXXy  to  an 
iMpXiad  offar  of  aoup,  whiXa  giving  a  Juatification  for  not  raaponding, 
i.a.t  not  playing  tha  ga««. 

Conaidar  now  a  diaXogua  batwaan  a  mothar  and  har  four  yaar  old 
chiXd»  who  ia  playing  with  a  balloon  in  an  adjaeant  room. 

(2)  A:    numny,  how  »uch  do  wa  hava  to  buy  for  thaao? 

6:    Oo  wa  hava  to  buy  thaaa?    Of  couraa  wa  do»  wa 
got  it  at  noon*a. 

A*    ntwy,  how  much  do  wa  hava  to  buy  for  thesa? 

8:    Wa  had  to  buy  it.    It  coat  a  pound. 

In  (2),  Spaakar  A  haa  tnitiatad  a  convaraation  with  an  uttaranca 
that  8  accapta  aa  a  quaation,  and  to  which  6  raaponda  with  a 
pragmatically  appropriata  anawar.    A*a  uttaranca,  howavar,  cannot 
ba  ganaratad  by  B'a  grammar,  and  ia  both  ungrammaticaX  and  ambiguoua. 
That  tha  logical  poaaibiXity  of  atopping  tha  gama  on  tha  baaia  that 
A*a  ramark  ia  ungrammaticaX  not  only  did  not  ariaa  in  (2)  but  doaa  not 
ariaa  in  ganaraX  auggaata  that  convaraationaXiata  intarprat  uttarancaa 
wharavar  poaaibXa,  ragardXaaa  of  grammaticaXity.    Uaing  thia 
charactariatic  of  taicta  aa  a  atarting  point,  tha  raXativa  importanca 
of  grammaticality  Judgmanta  in  Xinguiatic  thaory  may  ba  quaationad. 
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Intvrictionil  lenguaQ*  QaMes  can  bm  ■nalysad  according  to  the 
following  rubric  graMMar,  that  ia,  a  ayatwK  of  rulaa  (graNMar)  which 
prowidaa  an  ovarall  haading  (rubric)  undar  which  mora  detailad  thaory 
can  oparata  to  axplain  tha  dataili  of  tha  intaraction.    In  the  rubric 
granmar,  a  convaraation  ia  analyaad  at  groaa  lavala  of  pra^atics, 
aantantial  ayntax»  and  aamantic  intarpratation,  aiiiply  to  diaplay 
whathar  or  not  a  'for  all  intanta  and  purpoaaa*  natch  haa  baan  ahown 
batwaan  apaakara  at  aach  ataga  in  tha  intaraction.    The  various 
davica*  by  which  discourse  is  tied  together,  end  the  different 
structures  which  perticuler  typee  of  discourse  exhibit,  can  be  seen 
within  the  rubric.    Further  enelysis  can  teke  «eny  paths:  pragmatic 
theory  will  ba  needed  to  specify  the  neture  of  speech  ects  found  in 
the  text;  syntectic  theory  will  epply  to  both  sentential  struture 
and  What  Pelek  (1968,  1977)  terms  "hyper-syntax*  (cross-reference  and 
textual  inter-connection);  and  semantic  theory  will  be  necessary  to 
enelyse  reference,  interpretation,  end  ao  forth. 

M  fourth  level  of  enalysia  should  properly  ba  included  in  e  full 
treatnent  wf  convereetionel  interaction;    e  aocial  plene,  on  which 
conflict  end  soliderity,  equelity  en6  inequelity,  es  expressed  through 
language  are  analysed.    Due  to  tha  restricted  neture  of  this  paper, 
such  a  plena  is  not  included  in  further  discussion. 

The  rubric  gremmar  thus  indicates  velues  etteched  to  pragmatic, 
syntactic,  or  sementic  functions  manifested  in  eech  expression  of  the 
convarsationel  text.    An  'expression*  mey  be  («exiif«lly )  e  single 
st-itence  or  (minimally)  en  utterance  interpreteola  es  e  single  yord. 
Cech  expression  is  e  *inove*  in  e  convereetionel  geme,  such  that  a 
speeker  uses  one  or  mora  functiona  et  eech  level  per  expression.  The 
notetion  •fj(x^)*  in  tha  grammer  eignifies  for  aach  function  f^ 
(pragmetic,  eyntectic,  or  eementic,  denoted  by  e  subscript  p,  y,  or 
e,  respectively)  e  unique  ergument  x^  within  the  expresaion.  Each 
ergument  x  is  numbered  eequantielly  through  the  text.    Thus  *f  (x  )* 
denotes  tha  firat  syntectic  ergument  of  the  text,  'y^^j.^j)'  denotes 
en  expression  with  two  pregrnetic  interpretetione,  end  %o  forth. 

Severel  further  notetionel  conventione  ere  necessery  in  defining 
the  rubric  gremmar.    While  eingla  brackete  eround  e  given  x  aro 
interpreted  es  'velua  x^  selected,*  double  breckets  signify "e. 
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rsrormulation  of  an  •■rliar  function,  that  la,  ■  paraphriM  in 
pragii«tic,  ayntactic*  or  ■«Mntic  teriia.    Tha  notation  ^^pCC^^))** 
for  axaiipla,  d<»notaa  that  th«  fifth  pragmatic  argu»«nt  h«a  baan 
raforaulatad  by  a  aubaaquant  axpraaaion,  rathar  than  fully  raspondad 
to. 

An  aatariak  danotaa  tha  aalaction  by  a  convaraational  partnar 
of  a  functional  valua  introducad  in  an  aarliar  axpraaaion:  thus 
*f^(x^)**  aignala  that  tha  firat  pragiMtic  argunant  of  tha  taxt  haa 
baan  raapondad  to  appropriataly  by  a  aacond  spaakar.    A  rafo.niulation 
which  involvaa  tha  introduction  of  naw  ayntactic  or  aamantic  ««tarial 
ia  aaan  aa  a  rawriting  oparation,  danotad  by  an  arrow,  as  in  tha 
notation  *fy(><^  i"  which  tha  firat  ayntactic  argu«ant  has  been 

raphrasad  by  aubatituting  naw  natarial.    Such  rewri tings  ara  typically 
framad  in  constructions  auch  aa  'Oh,  you  naan  X,  not  Y.*    Like  the 
clarification  act  parformad  in  tha  aacond  line  of  conversition  (1), 
rawritinga  ara  a  part  of  language  ability  %ihich  ia  learned  rel3tively 
lete  in  the  ecquieition  proceee. 

A  rubric  graiMier  matrix  for  convereetion  (2)  ie  diepleyad  in 
Table  I.    Cech  expraseion  ie  denoted  by        with  e  eubecript  for  the 
initiel  of  the  epeeker  end  the  ordering  of  the  expreeeion  in  tha  set 
of  that  speeker'e  convereetionel  turne.    Key  worde  in  the  expression 
prowfde    en  index  to  the  ectuel  text.    Cech  velua  on  each  of  the 
three  plenee  diecueeed  thue  fer  ie  then  lietad  for  eech  expreeeion. 
The  matrix  ellowe  ona  expreeeion  to  have  multiple  functione,  eo  thet, 
for  example,  C^^  below  ie  both  en  eppropriete  reply  to  C^^  (e  demend 
for  ettention)  end  e  reformuletion  of  the  queetion  in         .  One^word 
utterancee  having    no  eyntectic  interpretetion  receive  the  notetion 
*^y(xg)**    Ambiguity  et  eny  level  ie  denoted  by  eeeigning  mora  then 
one  velue  x  to  the  eppropriete  function  f. 
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TAOLE  I 


al  ^a2  ^bl  ^b2  ^b3  ^a3  ^a4 


riummy  Hou  Oo  ue  Of  Wo  got        riummy  how 

much   course...  it...  much... 


w 

vcx^))*  w     fp(«i)  V"2) 

2' 

VCxj))   Vi'*    V^s)      V'o)  V-i; 

^((x^))  %<'<2)*                ^(xi)  %(«2: 

^bS 

We  had 
to. 

It  cost 
a  pound. 

W 
W 

W 

I  n  V 

ieuing  conversation  (2)  as  a  game,  the  rubric  grammar  shows 

preci scly 

where  the 

q.3mp  has  gone  ahead  and  where  it  has  failed  to  do 

so.     Thus  where  E^^  is  scmantically  and  syntactically  ambiguous 
(arising  from  its  i 1 1-f ormedness  in  adult  terms),  E^^  is  clearly  a 
selection  of  one  of  two  interpretations  at  each  of  these  two  Ifiuels, 
^aA  child's  strategy  in  a  game  where  his  opening  move  has 

been  misinterpreted,  i.e.,  the  game  has  not  gone  ahead.     If  one  ansumcs, 
following  the  remarks  at  the  boginning  of  this  paper,  that  lan-^uaoc 
typi'^lly  involves  chanoe,  repartition  of  E^^  ir,  l  ^  can  be  readily 
understood  as  a  means  of  cwpressing  that  the  desired  change  has  not 
comt.  about  and  that  another  attempt  is  being  njadc.     Speaker  6  is  thus 
in  ,1  position  to  scan  E^^  a-d  look  for  anothor  interpretation  to  whic^ 
♦,hr  t-.in  rrjspond.     i       rppro'-.n'^t  c  .i  t ran:;!  t ion  froff*  onp  inlrrnf  t -jtion 
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to  th«  next,  re-est»bUshing  the  information  presented  in  t  ^,  which 

itself  •  response  to  •  re-formuletcd  version  of  the  child's 
initial  utterance.    C^g  thus  responds  directly  to  the  interpretation 
of         ^  which  had  been  unrecognised  until  then. 

Tha  rubric  grammar  is  context-sensitive.     In  assigning  values  for 
any  function  f(x),  judgments  are  made  by  examining  the  relations 
exhibited  in  the  text  as  a  whole,  not  by  recourse  to,  for  exatfiplo, 
ambiguity- as  defined  in  a  context-free  gramnar.    If  the  text  reveals 
that  the  context  has  forced  a  single  interpretation  on  an  utterance, 
then  the  utterance  is  not  ambiguous  in  the  rubric  gramrnar.  Conversely, 
if  a  text  Shows  multiple  interpretations  of  an  utterance  which  a 
context-free  grammar  shows  to  be  unambiguous,  the  rubric  grammar  must 
note  the  ambiguity  which  has  evolved  in  the  actual  conditions  of  use. 
The  rubric  grammar  does  not  require  a  reformulation  of  observed 
semantic  arguments,  a  classification  of  speech  acts,  or  other  analytical 
op^frations.     It  is  sufficient  to  observe  from  the  text  the 
contixtually-defined  moves  tnade  by  each  expression  in  the  game,  and  to 
note  the  reletions  among  the  arguments  put  forward  in  the  text. 
This  epproach  implies  that  all  language  is  inherently  ambiguous  —  that 
language's  status  as  social  semiotic  contains  within  it  the  possibility 
that  any  expression  can  be  ambiguous  or  unambiguous,  meaningless  or 
meaningful  in  any  of  en  indefinite  number  of  contextually-def ined  manners. 
Child  Syntax 

Since  the  rubric  grammar  does  not  analyse  structures  within  an/ 
level  displayed  schematically  in  the  matrix,  further  theory  must  be 
applied  in  examining  any  conversation  or  its  sub-components.  In 
Table  I,  the  ambiguity  of  t^^  ,  together  with  the  successful  resolution 
of  the  problems  created  by  the  ambiguity,  constitute  the  most  marked 
feeture  of  conversation  (2).    The  acquisition  of  syntax  typically  takes 
place  under  similar  conditions  of  output  and  feedback,  such  that  the 
child's  output  is  ungrammatical  and  uninterpratablc  or  ambiguous  in 
edult  terms  often  enough  that  only  a  restructuring  of  the  child's 
grammar  will  generate  an  output  that  in  turn  receives  a  succussful 
outcome  for  any  language  game.    The  study  of  syntax  in  children  can  go 
on  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  syntactic  structures  which  they  produce. 


SM  :-.-:tt.jM  1 1-  :,-,.\j.,-xt    i.j.jit     it-,  l.*:*  •.  (-'.'C*^  ■■ 
l.>l<*,  i-uiKii  I  i  c -'ti t"  '  ts:  .  if>  0 1 '■-r.ourco*  .tno  *o 

10  shnu  atjCM  rol..».-..    .  ir  j  I  ;•■ -^ui  ct  i  ca  1 1  y  s:;n;*': 

hDv*^  no  «^.-»t,or:Jl  r^i^i,  :n  ir..>  interaction)  or  t^-""- 
at  ructurc— cnan.^ 4 fi.j-  of-^-rat  ions.  grrinngrs  j 

extoniierJ  to  ch:  I<:  I  an'..j -.-,.•« ,  ,-»nfj  unn  followc  n- 
riribr  su<30cst:o:-        v'-il      jy  t>*?  yc  tilile  i"^  c-rr 

C^oressicn       .  c  >r.  :)••  u-n.^orstoci  c^o'^inin'^. 
St  rue  teres        tt.^  uor  J-..   *  h.  jy  *  -:in(i  *  oay  •  ui  t^i  o  t»^«r 
Oy  Oii<  (]J76).     follojin;;  Oik,         j-in  as5:.}n  uirUi 
'prcrticitr'  !"r:-'-^-'   tt.  f  ■       t'jr  i-or':'  -^3  ''ollov.s, 
tf?rr.  «  (lonot*  .   ;  .-..'r- -.-.t  I       ly  sppcifu-:;    a:  i-j-.^'rl 
jr  !n:,trur.cnt.   (sj;--,^.      i  ^ii  t  ,)t  ion'  rr*i,ulc:.:  a  '"^i; 
t^P  tf*r '^1  no! c-,. V  in  f^:*'  (1979),  tc  -!^:r^  t^c  rc'.i:;<»r 

(--:.-c-.-o-:tv(..))^^ 

•  ty(  ),-^ 

T  f~ T  J   t r  c •'■ .  -   *■■'..',■"  ri  '  Cuy '   t^'J  '  r  •> y  '   1  i  »■ '  ; 
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ro:i3v:n.,  t^.  v:r!  :-■  t*  ..  d.-c  t  rur  1 1  on ) ,  .^i;.  :t 
i^>.->t   i-^  ir  ci->  r3-_::  .  ^  .     T-  ^.^r 

(->  ^  -  ,,,,,     'o:  ..  rc.^: 
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uhure  the  Go  is  not  treated  as  Obj«    Had  this  Go  been  so  markod, 
expression  rules  and  lexical  insertion  would  have  yielded  the 
grammatical  expression,   'How  much  do  wo  have  to  buy  these  for?' 

Speaker  6  in  (2/  is  faced  with  throe  strategies  of  interpretation 
for  Eg2'  '^^^'^^  recognises  (via  her  reformulatioo)  to  be  anomalous, 
first,  the  verb  'toy'  can  be  attended  to  as  most  salient,  and  the 

quantity  argument  for  the  Inst  omitted  from  interpretation.  ThiD 
procedure  is  followed  in  t^^  y    Alternatively,  the  Go  that  ft  has 
not  marked  as  Obj  can  be  interpreted  as  an  intended  Obj,  or,  with 
equal  results  for  semantics,  the  verb  *buy'  can  be  interpreted  as  an 
intended  werb  *pay,'  a  verb  which  does  allow  the  functional  schema  in 
(7).    Following  either  of  the  last  two  strategies  yields  the  correct 
result  in  the  case  we  have  been  examining..     In  general,  I  suggest  that 
the  structural  problems  and  interpretive  strategies  found  in  texts 
of  conversations  with  children  have  fundamental  importance  both  for 
describing  the  nature  of  child  language  and  in  understanding  the 
structural  aspects  of  the  acquisition  process 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  non-transformational 
generative  grammars,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  much  further  in  the 
analysis  of  non-adult  syntax.     A  grammar  of  Oik's  type  might  well  Do 
modified  to  include  a  principle  of  functional  deviance  (PFO)  in  the 
manner  of  Branc  (1978),  so  that  a  principled  account  can  be  given  of 
syntactic  ill-formedness  by  the  failure  of  lexical  insertion  rules  to 
apply  correctly  to  necessary  functional  arguments.     The  acquisition 
of  language  may  be  seen  as  the  acquisition  of  rulec  for  interpretation 
ond  crodicaticn  using  semantic  and  syntactic  scnemata  in  interactional 
settings,  made  possible  by  a  cognitive  operation  which  recognises  t.hi 
d*«oendenco  of  certain  linguistic  constituents  on  others.  Interchange!. 
•juCh  .3*-,  ( 2 ) ,  thvti,  providr  the  child  uitn  thp  opportunity  to  test 
'hypothetical  predication  schemata,  and  by  success  or  failure  in 
laoguaot  r.arres,  to  revise  rules  in  ord^^r  to  oncurn  successful  outcon--":- . 

Tht^  prncoding  approach  cjn  Dc  used  to  n-kc  a  nufnbor  of  morp 
qoneral  hyoothcsps  about  languaoo.     Languo'^  chaoije  and  llngui'^ti*. 
v.tT i :>t I ♦^ny  be-^t  bo  understooo  in  -juch  a  J  r:i.iPuork,  in  that 
'.ar'-.ur»n'   t.ontnct  (dialrrt  contact,  etc.)  t.-jWf.c  pl,ic«"  und'-r   In  li 


conditions  ot"  social   interaction  in  which  InnijuaQC  Qsmos  muot  b*'- 
playud  successfully  by  speakers  in  spite  of  formal  differences  jn  th.- 
spoech.     The  structure  oT  such  Qamos  and  the  successful  point:>  of 
contact  between  speakers  across  formal  boundaries  have  important 
conseQuunces  for  theories  of  language  variation  and  change.     A  ^i^--. 
theory  conception  may  help  to  explain  communication  which  occKiVi 
linguistically  between  speakers  who  share  no  language  in  a  rn;jl  en*.- 
(as  trauellers  often  experience),  or  may  explain  how  spu:j^C;rc  urr:v/- 
at  judcj^ients  of  mutual   intelligibility  or  lack  thereof.     In  tr>-    •  .i*,.- 
of  child  language,  Such  a  game  approach,   together  -Jith  i'-iJe;iLr 
mvesti q.Ttion  nf  oartxculrjr  oroblcms,  should  •.^D»?-<k  to  t'le  r.oc 
LhL  analyst  w^^o  i&  committed  to  analysing  per  form  jrx*'  rnti.cr  t '■-ir- 
.ibstrart  concopts,  yet   u'»c  i     .iloo  rommittoj  to  ,j  :i  .)  j.-o. 
description  of  syntax  ,Tnd  an  uncJorstanding  of  tr^e  ^ 
Character  of  1 ingux st i c       i I i ty . 
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OEAKCAIOH,  SPRIOCANNA  AGUS  CUR  I  GCr/ch  FOGHIAIMEOIRI  GAElLGt 


Cur  i  lath.Tir  an  abhnir 

D'fho^idf.it  raur.tj  tooiriciuil  .1  dhc-ariciinh  ar  Itjcht  fo.i'.hl.j";  i  r^-i 
■;.ac*il,'e  nar  dhara  toanf.a  do  roir  a  n-acr.hainnt  rur'iarsa i'Jo ,  -lo  r^'ir 
.1  i*ca*naic  chun  an  Tcanca  labhartha  a  thuiscinr  is  a  F.hini»jint: 

(1)  Na  daoino  ar  cu-na  no  ca  inteoirl  due  ha  is  Gaoltac^1:■^  iad.  Ta 
r.ai  St  roach!   ionlar;  f  yn;  lanp.ach  a^^us  r.hntorihacr-  ac^  ar  rhor.s: 
na  Gaoilf.e  Hir  fhuair;^a.nna,  infhil  Itoacha,  chnr.hroir  a;vo*: 
f hocloir. 

(2)  Na  daoine  ar  foi*iir  Uro  ';u'r<arsaid  a  dhoananh  lo  •  unti-oirt 
•iuchais  thorla  r,c  bhfuil  mdistrt;a'wh:  fhulanr.^ch  -i-ij  nr  ::'rt: 
na  Caeilro  ^,'.uc  tharla  ^^o  bhfuil  caintooirt  'idet-.i'-  V.  ^.  'j  ir 
a  n-iarrachtai  labhartha  a  thuiscint. 

daoine  ata  cuitc  ait  ('i^in  idir  a  gcoad  t«'an^>i  d^-.iir,  ar, 
spriocthoanr.a  -  idir  an  Bear  la  apus  an  Ghaoilr.o;  r.a  daoir:*-  > 
bhfuil  idirtKr-^nr^a  (  '  interlan2t:a£*'' )  acu  a  dh^an*r.n  cui*. 
doibh  mar  uirlic  *:hun;arsaide  ina  reasc  f?in,  is  f-  sin 
daoine  *?il-*  atl  sa  eta  id  ''heanna  le:: 

y.aor;  njd  n-'.ir.hr.hnach  e  r,c  mbeacn  an  roinnt  s.-:    !»•  dc.irx'ir.r. 
ir  : horhlainfioiri  '!ara  tcanr.a  ar  bith.     Is  Koar  fo^hlainfoir,  afn-v. 
2  bhain»-»ann  ar»arh  foirfoacht  an  chaintoora  ihuchais  ir.  ion  t-^r.ri, 
Parar.r.  ro  soo  ^'.cr  i  ndail'-adh  r.a  bhfo,:Maimeoiri  '^a  d*  f^rupa 
St-.  5n  difriocht   l-.  trath  idir  •;has  na  Grtoilr.o  ,i£ns  ras  th** -ir., '.•■>..;.'■■ 
r.-i  ;-!5r-F<oinnc  in  Tirinn.     Ar  ndoir.h,  is  boar,  feidhn  a  rhoadh  i. 
h i c i rt  h'*an>*.a  Pfa i nr  i     ,  ''"Mr-Ta : r. i  oc  nc  o i  I**  -j.!  t      s'?r> .     I s        1  i  i  :  • 
^  l-h:or.n  frvnn  mor  ar  f ho^'.hlainp-^iri  t ht;an»'.acha  na  Hor-ro:nr>-  br'. 
rhu'.  cinn  Arx.r^  oir.>ad  «c"*a'-hta  i.-ur.  ir»  f^idir  l*'o  a  fhiil  ar  an 
r.prin.  Thoir^.M,  d'fhnnn  rt-^ar;nh' 1  *  lo  lu  rtt  a  labbartha.     Ii,  r!>r  i-'.ir 
'■■oc  arus  -Jar.  na  n.j*^:lj»o:     t.i  bi:ar.<i  braito  ar  idirthcar.M  f o.'bl :  t 
Hioihw  -1  tr»lt        ndtMntar  mrp-iraid  idir  ".harba'  na  "loil.*" 
tca..ht  Chun  cinn  i  roasc  f c^/hlaireoir?  a.-iis  sar.tia'.  ar.  •-.{M'ar  la  .1 
«i-ioiatodh  in  Tirinn  tar  ''ic  -in  athraitb.?  to.inr«.     Ir  ^ '%rf*.  at  5  tur  ■ 
db'MnrWi  -.t  phaip'ir         na  .Mrrai-i  h«   »  bhaint   a.  fjsiriorj 
fuf!  ia'-hTi'l.T  ir,  '^i*iv;htu}^  ir    but    i   •  rjch  fo.-bMi- ■  'iri   "v-n  - 
"  ir  ^•"n  l*^  fiai.ai?;'    :  drarbb  d'Mr'-adh  ? -us  ".pr io- irin.->    -'.un  ,.. 
^r-    }  I'iri'   i     •  '-hTrsir:, 
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Cainteoiri  duchais  in«  ■ionUch  de  chainteoiri  Caeilge 

Is  (  an  chiad  .phointe  at&  le  tabhairt  faoi  deara  n$  gur 
llonmhaire  go  fada  m6r  na  foghlaimeoirl  a  bhfuil  labhairt  na  Gaeilge 
acu  n«  na  cainteoirl  dGchais.    De  reir    haonSireamh  na  hCireann  1971 
bhi  Gaeilge  ag  789, m29  duine  sna  26  contae,  lion  arb  ionann  e  agus 
28.3%  den  daonra  ioml^n  a  bht  3  bliana  d*aois  no  os  a  chionn  (Ich.  x). 
SS.MUO  duine  le  Gaeilge  n6  2.2%  den  daonra  iomlSn  a  bht  3  bliana  d*aois 
n6  OS  a  chionn  a  bhl  ina  gcSnal  $a  Gbaeltacht  (Ich.  xi).  D*fhjigfadh 
seo  coibhneas  de  c.  12  foghlaimeoir  le  Gaeilge  i  leith  gach  cainteora  6 
dhGchas.    Ta  a  fhios  againn,  Sfach,  o  TuarascSil  An  Choiste  urn  Thairhde 
ar  Dhearcadh  an  Phobail  1  dTaobh  n«  Gaeilge  go  bhfreagr6dh  Gaeilgeoirt 
dhaonaireanh  1971  dS  sanpla  f^in  6  1973  ar  scSla  cumais  Guttman  anuas 
go  dtt  •limited  conversational  ability'  (ich.  129).    Mar  sin  o'fhearr 
do!  leis  an  gcoibhneas  in  Tuarascail  idir  'at  least  fairly  fluent  non- 
native  speaker*  (7._u%)  agus  'notive  speaker*  (1.9%),  coibhneas  arb 
ionann  e  agus  c.  ^:1  (Ich.  129).    Chun  e  a  chur  ar  shll  eile,  nil  an 
teanga  6  dhGchas  ach  ag  20%  de  lucht  labhartha  reasunta  llofa  na  Gaeilge: 
mionlach  de  lucht  labhartha  na  Gaeilge  is  ea  muintir  na  Gaeltachta. 


Dearcaidh  an  phobail  i  dtaobh  na  Caeilge 

Feachaimis  anois  ar  dhearcaidh  an  phobail  i  dtaobh  na  Gaeilge  mar 
chooihartha  citneach,  i  dtaobh  na  Gaeltachta  agus  i  dtaobh  oiridnacht 
na  Gaeilge  don  saol  nua-aimseartha,  mar  a  l^irttear  iad  i  dtorthal 
shuirbheireacht  TuarascSil; 

Tibia  1  (a) 

ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  IRISH  AS  A  SYMBOL  OF  ETHNIC  IDENTITY,  AND  TOWARDS 
EFFORTS  TO  MAINTAIN  AND  TRANSMIT  IRISH 


Very 
Negative 

Fairly 
Negative 

Negative- 
Neutral 

Neutral- 
Positive 

Fairly 
Positive 

Very 
Positive 

7» 

13% 

1&% 

20'», 

20% 

21% 

(Tuarascdil,  4$,  28) 


TSbla  1  (b) 


ATTITUDE  TO  IRISH  AS  AN  ETHNIC  SYMBOL 


Ireland  would  not  really  be  Ireland 

without  its  Irish-speakinf.  people  6«*% 

Without  Irish,  Ireland  would  certainly 
lose  its  identity  as  a  scp\riro  culture 

No  rp.ii  Irishman  r.in  he  arainst  the 

r^vivil  f^f  Tri'-'i  7?". 


No  Opinion 
3% 


Disap.r<?<? 
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Htop  Bih6r  a  Mheabhr<i  nach  lonann  tuiscint  an  duine  gan  Gbaeilge  ar 
cad  is  *6aeilge'  ann  agus  tuiscint  an  chainteora  llofa  a  bhfuiJ  todcht 
aige  go  dlreach  ar  chultdr  na  teanga. 


Tualriwi  1  leith  n«  Caelta chta  agm  j  leith  oiriunacht  na  Caeilge  do 
shaol  na  linne  see 

Cuirimis  tuairint  an  phobail  i  leith  na  Gaeltachta  i  gcomparSid 
le  tuairimt  an  phobail  i  dtaobh  oiriGnacht  na  Gaeilge  mar  inheSn  cumar- 
siide  i  saol  na  linne  seo: 

TSbla  7  (a) 

ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  GAELTACHT  PEOPLE  AND  TOWARDS  GOVERNMENT  POLICT  ON 

THE  GAELTACHT 


Highly 
Negative 

Negative 

Neutral 

Positive 

Very 
Positive 

«♦% 

7% 

16% 

26% 

«8% 

rfibla  7  (b) 


(TuQTascdil,  SO) 

BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  VIABILITY  OF  IRISH 

Agree         No  Opinion 


If  the  Gaeltacht  dies  out,  Irish 
will  die  out  also 

Gaeltacht  areas  are  dying  out  at 
present 

If  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it 
Irish  will  disappear  in  a 
generation  or  two 


60% 
53% 

71% 


7% 


19% 


S% 


Disagree 
33% 
28% 

7u% 


(Tuarascail,  ; 
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T<bU  3  (a) 

FEELINGS  or  APATHY  ABOUT  IRISH  AMD  EVALUATION  OF  ITS  UTILITY  AS  PART 
or  THE  'HODERN'  WORLD 


Strongly 
Negative 

Negative- 
Neutral 

Neutral- 
Positive 

Positive 

Strongly 
Positive 

44% 

29% 

14-i 

8% 

6% 

(Tuaraadail,  SO) 


Tibia  3  (b) 


FEELINGS  or  APATHY  ABOUT  IRISH  ...  AND  ASSOCIATED  BELIEFS.  ABOUT  THE 
RELEVANCE  AMD  rATE  Or  THE  LANGUAGE 

Agree        No  Opinion 


Irish  is  less  useful  than  any 
continental  language  79% 

The  Irish  language  cannot  be 

made  suitable  for  business  and 

science  62% 


Disagree 
3%  18% 

11%  28% 

(Tuarascailt  46) 


Is  l^ir  mar  sin  go  gceaptar  coitianta  nach  bhfuil  an  Ghaeilge 
■nua-aimseartha't  nach  mairfidh  si,  go  bhfuil  an  Ghaeltacht  ag  fiil  bhiis. 
Cl  hionadh  nirbh  fhifi  le  daoine  str6  a  chur  orthu  f<in  chun  leagan  den 
Oliaeilge  atl  ann«  go  hiirithe  leagin  di  a  labhraltear  sa  Ghaeltacht,  a 
fhoghlaim?   ti  fianaise  ann  ar  lAeon  daltal  iirithe  iar-bhunoideachais 
ar  an  gceist:    Llirtonn  staid^ar  coeihriochta  ('matched  guise  study*)  a 
deineadh  i  mease  daltal  iirithe  6n  gc<ad  is  6n  s<(j  bliain  meinscoile  go 
raibh  buanchruth  ar  thuairim  lucht  na  chlad  bhliana,  ar  a  dtuairim  de 
chainteoirl  Gaeilge.    Ceistlodh  na  daltal  i  dtaobh  cainteoirl  B^arla  is 
Gaellge  a  raibh  a  nguth  taifeadta  ar  t4in.    Kforbh  eol  do  na  daltal  gurbh 
ionann  na  daoine  a  bhl  a^  labhairt  as  Gaeil^e  a^us  as  B^arla.    Na  difrlochtal 
a  shamhlaish  na  freagriirl  idir  an  calnteoir  c^anna  ac  labhairt  as  G^eilp.e 
aguK  as  Bfarla.  cuirtear  slos  iad  do  dhearcadh  na  bhfearr^irl  i  leith  an 
dl  theanga.    Seo  a  leanas  tofadb  an  talGhies 

•These  tables  show  a  clear  stereotype  of  an  Irish 
speaker  emerging  amoncst  the  1st  year  pupils. 
He  is  seen  as  being  smaller,  uf.lier,  weaker,  of  . 
poorer  health,  more  old-fashioned,  less  educated, 
poorer,  less  confident,  less  interesting,  more 
religious,  less  likeable,  lower  class,  of  lower 
leadership  ability,  laxier  and  t!>ore  submissive 
coitipared  to  an  Enr.llsh  speaker  ...  "ocially,  .m 
Irish  speaker  is  nore  undc$ir.nhle  ...  He  is  rmre 
likely  to  be  a  fam  labourer  or  a  small 
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fAmitr...    In  the  cat*  of  th*  6th  ye«r«  there  are 
still  highly  significant  differences  between  the 
guises.    HcM#evert  other  factors  have  obviously 
becoMc  important  and  there  are  no  stereotypes  based 
simply  on  language. 

(Tuaratcail,  454,  453  -  57,  300) 

In  fact,  for  one  of  the  speakers  -  with  a  Dublin 
working-class  accent  in  English  and  a  clear  Dublin- 
cum-Conn«»are  accent  in  Irish  -  the  r.uise  seemed  to 
have  been  almost  completely  reversed.    That  is, 
where  the  first  year  pupils  gave  a  si^rnificantly 
higher  evaluation  to  the  speaker  in  his  Enjp.lish' 
voice  the  sixth  year  pupils  cbmpletely  reversed 
this.    An  additional  and  related  findin*»  to  this 
was  when  one  compared  the  three  different  voices 
in  Irish  for  both  groups  the  most  highly  evaluated 
"voice"  in  Irish  was  that  of  the  school-learned 
Irish  accent  and  not  that  of  the  native  Gaeltacht 
speaker.    The  former  is»  apparently,  taken  as  a 
"marker"  of  educational  success  whereas  the  native 
sneaker  is  evaluated  as  of  lower  status  and  lower 
acceptability, 

(Tiuxrascail,  300  -  01) 
^ifeacht  na  Caeltachta  ar  us^id  na  Caeilge  1  mease  foghUimeoiri 

Ti  l^irifi  ar  laghad  na  teagmhSla  leis  an  nGaeltacht  agus  ar  easpa 
*ifeacht  na  Gaeltachta  ar  ijslid  Ghaeilge  taobh  amuigh  di  le  fiil  sa  chu 
s£os  in  Tuarasclil  «r  shulomhanna  Cs^ide  na  teanga.    Tl  na  sulomhanna 
rangaithe  anseo  in  ord  tibhachta  agus  an  c^atadln  den~iomUn  freagr6irf 
taobh  amuigh  den  Ghaeltacht  a  n-Qsiidtear  an  Ghaeilge  n6  fr^sal  Gaeilge 
sa  bhaile  acu  'i  gc6nai'/'eo  minic*  agus  'uaireanta*  suimithe  le  cheile 


T^la  H 


T^bhachta 

Suiomh 

Ceadatin 

Id 

Helping  children  with  homework 

2d 

General  conversation 

6.6^ 

35 

At  mealtimes 

At  family  prayer,  church 

When  in  Gaeltacht 

3.71 

6<3 

When  abroad 

2.S'- 

7<J 

Dances,  concerts,  pubs,  meetings 

7,7% 

86 

So  others  could  not  understand 

1.9% 

96 

When  angry  or  excited 

1.1% 

Cruaraacail,  ISO 
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C(  go  bhfuil  tionchar  r(i»sc  n«  scoUlochta  Ic  l^aiiih  ar  an  bprlonih- 
shulo«^,  is  suialGil  a  laghad  da  rian  institifiidiiiil  atS  ar  na  sulomhanna 
i  gcoitinna.    F(  sc(al      nil  an  Ghacltacht  ach  sa  chfiigiii  hionad  ar  an 
liosta  sao  agus  *thar  Icar*  ar  na  UXa  aid!    Ar  nd6igh,  nl  «6r  sonrG  a 
chur  in  Isla  an  Icibhiil  Csiida  trl  chiila. 

Ti  a  thuillaadh  aolais  ar  (ifaacht  triimhsc  sa  Ghacltacht  ar  fhogh- 
Uiaeoirl  Gacilgc  la  fiil  1  dtuarascSil  a  riitigh  an  t-Cdar  sao  do  Bhord 
na  Gaeilga  i    1977:    Daarcadh  na  tUc  Uinn  i  Letth  Cfirsal  na  gCoUistl 
SMhraidh.    It  Card  atl  sa  tuarascSlX  a«o      suirbhtircacht  ar  sha«pla 
fanach  (*r«ndo«  sanpla*)  5%  da  na  «ie  K  .nn  go  Uir  a  d*fhraastail  ar 
CboUista  Saahraidh  sa  Ghaeltacht  sa  bhliain  1976.  d*fhonn  aolas  a  chur 
ar  a  gc6lra»  ar  a  dtuairi*  faoi  na  cCrsal  sa«hrsidh  agus  ar  an  tionchar  a 
bhl  ag  na  collistl  orthu  maidir  la  daarcadh  i  Icith  r.a  GsciU*-    Is  t rid 
an  bpost  a  deineadh  an  tsuirbh^ireacht.  agus  rfgann  an  rSta  ard  fraagartha 
de  8»%  go  bhfuil  bonn  auinlneaCh  staitistiCil  faoi  na  torthal. 

Tibhacht  nheSnach  a  chuir  na  fraagr^irl  seo  leis  an  sulomh  Gaeltachta 
nuair  a  iarradh  orthu  na  sllte  a  chabhraigh  le  feabhas  a  chur  ar  an  ^umas 
Gaeilge  a  lua. 

Tibia  S 

SLITE  IHAR  CABHRAlODH  LE  FEABHAS  A  CHUR  AR  CHUMAS  GAEIUSE  HA  BHFAISHCISEXJIrT 
AGUS  A  M-ORD  TABHACHTA 

Ord  Sll  inar  cabhralodh  la  C^adadln  da  iowlin 

TSbhachta  cuwas  GaeiXga  na  bhfaisn^iseotrl 


IG 

Trl 

ranganna 

75.0% 

2(S 

Trl 

chaint  la  mGinteoirl/eagraithe 

• 

56. 3i 

3ii 

Trl 

chaint  la  «uintir  an  tl 

5^.8% 

Trl 

bhualadh  la  muintir  na  h^ite 

33.0% 

sG 

Trl 

chaitheaiKh  aimsire 

27.5% 

56 

Trl 

chaint  la  mic  l^inn  eile 

27.5% 

(Mac  Hathuna,  8S) 


Sao  a  leanas  an  teagmhiil  a  bhl  ag  na  mic  l^inn  la  nuintir   -^n  t'^  ar.us 
1«»  nuintir  na  haita  faoi  r.sach: 
T^bla  6  (a) 

HlWIClOCHT  CHOMHRX  GASILGE  LE  MUINTIR  AH  TI 

Roinnt  uairaanta  gach  ll 
Uair  gach  ll  n6  mar  sin 
Gach  cCpla  ll 
Anois  agus  ar Is 
Nl  rjiibh  riawh 
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Tibla  6  (b) 

MlWICtOCHT  CHOWRA  GAEILGE  IX  MUIWTIH  WA  HAITE 


Roinnt  uaireanta  gach  23.3% 

Uair  gach  li  n6  mar  sin  17.3% 
Gach  cupla  l£  9.6% 

Anois  agus  ar£s  31.u% 

m  raibh  riamh  18. u% 


(M2C  Mjthufta,  62) 


Ar  nd6igh  niorbh  fh^idlr  a  Uanh  ar  na  figidirl  seo  leo  f^in  cad 
ina  thaobh  go  raibh  an  easpa  teagmhiila  le  muintir  na  Gaeltachta  ann,  ce 
acu  an  easpa  faille,  tola  n6  cumais  faoi  dear  ^.    Is  ffor  go  mbfonn 
deacair  go  Icor  ar  aon  duine  teagmh^il  le  muintir  na  h^ite  agus  i  ar 
saoire  i  gceantar  nua  d6. 

D'fhoilsigh  Bord  na  Gaeilge  tuarasciil  le  L.  A.  Hilliard  dar  teideal 
lilinwheas  ar  Dhiancbjrsal  Fhoras  na  Gaeilge  (1961).  Is  ^ard  atl  sa  tuarasc^il 
seo  nk  toradh  suirfah^ircachta  ar  na  daoine  uilig  a  d'fhreastail  ar  na  dian- 
chdrsaf  Gaeilge  a  d*eagraigh  Foras  na  Gaeilgt«  faoi  choimirce  Ghael-tinn«  le 
rabhair    airgid  6  Bhord  na  Gaeilge,  le  linn  na  gceithre  bliana  1976  -  60. 
Scriidaltear  inti  n*  d<lal  inar  tharla  »<adg  ar  Ssiid  Ghaeilge  na  bhfreagr6irl. 
Is  <d  chfiigiu  h<it  (30.**%)  a  bhl  an  d£il  *Sa  Ghaeltacht,  le  muintir  na 
GaeiUchta*.    Chun  tosaigh  uirthi  seo  bhf: 

Tfola  7 

In  Ord  Meadaithe       M^adiS  lomlln  %  Diil 


(1)  uO.6%  Leis  na  leanaf  am  ceachtanna 

(2)  UO.5%  Eagralochtaf  n6  gnlomhafochtaf  a 

bhaineann  leis  an  nGaeilge 

(3)  38.2%  Leis  na  leanaf  in  amannal  eile 
M                        33.3%  U  leanal  eile. 


miliard,  18) 


Cuireann    na  torthaf  seo  le  fianaise  TuarascSil  An  Choiste  um  ?baighde 
ar  Ohearcadh  an  Phobail  i  dtaobh  na  Gaeilge"!    Is  l4ir  gur  fusa  leis  na  freag- 
T6iri  pl^  l€  leanaf  agus  iadar.  labhairt  sa  Ghaeilge  mar  dhara  teanga,  ar  an 
Ibhar  is  dicha,  gur  Id  an  baol  go  spreagfaidit  a  n-iarrachtaf  fonn  fon6ide. 
Is  suntasach  go  bhfuil  comhthlacsanna  Gaelacha  lasmuigh  den  Ghaeltacht  chun 
cinn  go  fnaith  ar  'Sa  Ghaeltacht,  le  muintir  na  Gaeltachta*.    San  11. S  lit  le 
mladd  i  gcSs  2S.6%  freaer6irl  a  bhl  an  dlil  'Sa  Ghaeltacht,  le  cuairteoirl 
eile' .    Ar  nd6igh  bheadh  an  mladd  teagmhila  le  tnuintir  na  Gaeltachta  taobh  le 
turasannf  saoire  don  chuid  is  m6;  d'fhtadfadh  6cSidl  Gaelacha  a  bheith  ann 
uair  ar  bith  i  gcaitheamh  na  bliana.    B'fhiidir  Mr  sin  |ur  m6  is  Ibhar 
iont  lir;  airde  ^ifeachta  na  Gaeltachta  ar  na  freagr^irl  na  a  mhalairt. 
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I  suirbh^ircscht  Hillisrd  «r  n»  di«nchiSr»«i »  '♦larradh  «r  na  freagr6ir{ 
an  iK^id  dcacrachta  a  bhf  acu  i  gcis  gach  uile  cheann  de  cheithre  sell  ar  leith 
teanga  a  l^iriii.    Ba  lad  sin: 

(1)  Fuaimiii  ceart. 

(2)  Crulnneas  gramadal. 

(3)  Tfi  f<in  a  chvir  in  iCl. 
(H)  AistriC  focal  iKirithe. 

Rlnnaadh  con^ariid  ar  chumas  Gaeilge  gach  aon  fhreagr6ra  roimh  an  gcursa  agus 
ina  dhiaidh  Ic  teacht  ar  an  m(id  treisi(i  n6  neart(t  a  d*fh^adfadh  tarlii. 
O^anadh  i  sin  1«  haghaidh  cumas  tuisceana  agus  cumas  labhartha.  Scrudalodh 
freisin  na  sc6ranna  ar  gach  aon  scil  teanga  roimh  an  gciirsa  agus  ina  dhiaidh. 
Baineadh  usiid  as  an  difrlocht  a  bhi  eatarthu  lena  chruthC  ar  fheabhsaigh 
scileanna  teanga  n6  n^r  fheabhsaigh."  (fiilliard,  9) 

Thiinig  an  feabhas  ba  inh6  ar  a  ^ifes>chta£  is  a  bh£  freagr6ir£  in  ann  iad 
f£in  a  chur  in  idl  (1  gcis  HO. 7%  de  na  ft  eagrdirf).    Ina  dhiaidh  sin  th^inig 
feabhsiichiin  maidir  le  granadach  chruinn  a  (is<id  (i  gets  31.3%  de  na  freag- 
r6irl).    Ansin  thtinig  feabhsdchiin  maidir  leis  an  leagan  Gaeilge  ar  fhocla 
tirithe  a  bheith  acu  (27.9%  de  na  freagr6irf),  aguS  feabhs(Schiin  6  thaobh  an 
fhuaiMiithe  de  (27.3%  de  na  freagr6irf>.    CC  gur  bhain  an  feabhas  ba  iC  (go 
coB^(ireach)  le  deacrachtaf  6  thaobh  an  fhuaimnithe  de»  n£  m6r  a  Mheabhru 
gurbh  i  a  chuir  dua  ar  an  Ifon  ba  lu  freaicr6ir£.    Diiirt  duine  as  gach  uile 
c.heatbrar  nacb  ralbh  deacri^cht  mr  bith  le  f  ualaniu  acu  roiah  an  gcursa  (24.4f  ; 
i  gcompariia  leis  seo»  nl  raibh  ach  duine  amhjtin  as  gach  uile  sc6r  a  d^irt 
nach  raibh  deacrachtai  acu  maidir  len  iad  f^in  a  chur  in  iCl  (6%)  n6  le  st6r 
focal  (5%).  (Frfach  Hilliard,  12  -  IZ) 

Baillodh  eolas  in  Tuarasclil  chomh  maith  i  dtaobh  na  r^imsl  ina  raibh 
deacrachtal  ag  na  foghlaimeoirl  agus  iad  ag  iarraidh  an  Chaeilge  a  labhairt. 


/  
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Tibia  6 

IN   IKISH  WOULD  YOU  SAY  YOU  HAVE  i^OHH,  SOHC  OR  HUGH  DimCULTY  WITH 

Hational  Sample 


Skill 


Pronunciation 

Making  (lay)self  understood 

Cxnressini?  what  you  n»ean 

Using  correct  grammar 

Thinking  quickly  enoup.h  to 
keep  up  with  conversation 

rindinp:  rip.ht  wor<i  for  npt-ci^l 
topics 


*lone 

Sone 

!tucr/ 

% 

4 

•20 

2U 

15 

■  ?2 

<>1 

1? 

23 

11 

10 

le 

70 

i"i 

<^Huch  category  combines  'much'  with  'not  applicable*  -  those  people  who 
did  not  answer  the  question  because  they  had  no  Irish  at  all,  and  thus 
presumably  would  have  'much'  difficulty. 

(Tuarascail,  122,  471) 

far  sin  ba  i  an  fhoghralocht  ba  liS  deacracht  ag  an  sampla  nSisiunta 
agus  cdrsal  focl6ra  teicniiSla  ba  mh6  deacracht  acu,  direach  faoi  mar  a  bhi 
i  gels  shampla  na  Gaeltachta:  (cf .TuarascSil,  122).    Toradh  suaithxnseach 
ait  is  ea  i  seo,  gan  dabht. 

Faoi  mar  a  l^ireofar  thlos,  is  fiidir  amhras  oibiachtiSil  a  chaithean^h 
ar  thuairiscl  suibiachtiSla  mar  gheall  ar  easpa  deacrachta  leis  an  bhfoghralocht . 
Is  sp^isiiiil  a  thabhairt  faoi  deara,  if  ach,  gur  chlolgh  lucht  rei  tithe 
Tuarasci^l  le  tuairim  Jseal  seo  an  phobail  d'ionad  na  foghralochta,  agus  la. 
irTHt^ch  an  scSla  Guttman  ar  deineadh  tagairt  d6  cheana,  rrar  atS, 
•Construction  of  a  Guttman  scale  for  the  National  Sample  based  on  Speaking 
Ability  and  Self-Report  on  Six  Conversational  Skills'.     Is  I  an  aicne  .io 
Difficulty  with  Pronunciation'  is  .Vd  tibhacht    ar  na  si  scil  camte 
agus  i  le  fiil  mar  thriith  mheinach  i  tneasc  an  drear-  a  bhfuil  cut,vis  'parts  of 
conversations' acu.     (Tuaraacdil,  127  -  2$) 

In  iagmais  faisniis  oibiachtdil  fhoilsithe  i  dtaobh  cunas  labhartha 
caithfear  dul  i  mbun  na  hoibre  ar  mhodh  timpeallach.    Ach  compariid  d^eanamh 
idir  Chaeilge  agus  Biarla  clfear  liithreach  go  bhfuil  an  c6ras  claochluithe 
tosaigh  sa  Ghaeilge,  c6ras  morf Afh^iniimeach  { •morpho-phonemic  )  ar  na 
difrlochtal  is  buSilsal  idir  an  di  theanga:    U  athrfi  f&miimeach  ar  chonsam 
ati  i  rceist  le  ^einhirii  is  athrS  f6iniimeach  ar  chonsain  agus  ar  ghutai  araon 
a^l  i  rc:is^  l:  huA;  c'uireann  an  di  sh.gh.s  athruithe  claochlfi  ar  dheilbhiocht 
focal;  nl  nor  a  mheabhriS       bhfuil  feidhm  ghranwiduil  ag  an  di  ch6ras  -..ort;,- 
f rtfiiniimeachd . 

Is  rlliir  ar  an  di  imleabhar  de  Carriidl  Scrtofa  GaoiUe  d'ullrnhair.h 
6  DomhnallSin  ,V,us  D5nall  5  r^aoill  go  bhfuil  an  prfiiseas  a  bhaineann  le 
s6imhii5/urfi       cur  isteach  ar  na  foghlaineoirl .    C^  pp  tnaltcar  'nich  deacrachta 
consan         ar  cur  isteach  ar  an  bhf ophlaineoir'  (Cuid  I,  26)  a^us  V.ach  Gcuir- 
einn  -.ia^l  (l.e,  lurht  for.hla-a^  an  siinhld  i  bhfeidhm  bear  beann       na  consai- 
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«  bhlonn  1  gc«i*t  (Cuid  I,  (*7)Ucf.  Cuid  I.  50  1  dtJK^h  an  ur«lthe), 
iMoUftcsr  ar  an  d«arc«dh  s«o  ibhair^  1  t^uid  II,  7H  ntr  a  ndelrtear 
'curb  i  an  pr6iseas  a  bh^ineann  le  s^iinhiu/urfi,  agus  nach  deacrachtal 
contan  ar  fad,  ati  ac  cur  istcach  ar  an  bhfoghlalMcoir* . 

TS  Tibia  9  (a)  bunalthe  ar  UarSid  7,3  in  CarrSidl  Hcrlofa  Gaeilgc 
(Cuid  II,  lui),  4  Idrlonn  an  scaipeadh  ar  carraidl  de  rcir  thOs- 
litrcacha  na  bhfocal  cSillthcach, 

Tibia  9  (a) 

Tgslitrgacha  Uon  Earriidl 

119 

3U 
30 
30 
20 
12 
11 
6 


c 
m 

d 

f 
b 

t 
s 
P 


Seo  a  leanas    ord  Riinlclochta  thuschonsan  na  bhfocal  c^ilithe&c.n 
a  tharla  I  100,000  focal  d«  ghnlthchaint  Ghaeilge  na  Gaeltachta  a  ndeamadh 
■lionanallls  orthu  In  Buntus  (Uellge: 

Tibia  9  (b) 

Tiislitreacha 
s 

f 
c 
t 
d 

b 

(Varraidv  Scrxofa  Caeilge^  Cuid  JT,  142) 

Tugtar  faoi  deara  an  toradh  i  gelt  c,  d  agus  g  go  hiirithe.    Tiann  C.S.G. 
Cuid  II,  choinh  fada  Una  r<  'I»  co»(5il  mar  »in  go  bhfuil  baint  ligin  ag 
fuaiwniu  1«  miniclocht  na  n-«arrlidl  atl  i  gc«i«t,'    (Ich.  lu2)    I»  baolach 
nach  ligfidh  an  fhianait*  duinn  dul  nlos  tia  nl  tin  go  f6ill.  Ti 
mionanailft  ar  chaint  Ghacltachta  againn  in  Buntlis  Gacilg*  agus  o  H.  Hartm/tnn, 
go  hiiritha  in  Zaifchrift  fOr  Calti»cha  Philologia  33(197m)  agus  37(1979)» 
agus  tl  C.S.C. ,  I  agus  II  againn  ar  shampla  da  200  aisf  ardteistim^ireachta. 
Tl  ana ills  ar  chaint  daoint  a  d*fhoghlaim  an  Ghaailga  mar  dhara  tean^a  uainn 
(ti  06nall  0  Baoill  agus  D«irdre  Nl  Chaallaigh,  Institiuid  Teangeolalochta 
Clrtann  i  mbun  taighde  uirthi  seo)  agus  inilkhadh  ar  shaothar  scrfofa  6 
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shampla  de  dhjiltal   6n  nCa«ltftcht«  d  *rbonn  co«paraid«  Icis  «n  scspla 

nSisiunta.    Ach  aon  duine  a  bhfuil  cluasa  chun  eisteachta  air       a  fhios 
aige  nach  ionann  foghralocht  foghlaincoirl  Gaeilge  agus  foghratocht 
cainteoirl  dCchais*  go  mbionn  foghratocht  na  bhfoghlaimeoirl  go  mor  faoi 
thionchar  fhuaineanna  an  Bh«arla  agus  gur  deacair  do  mhuinteoirt  tah>iairt 
orthu  aithris  nlos  dl(jith«  a  dhaanamh  ar  chainteoirl  na  Gaeltachta.  N{ 
idirdhealaionn  siad  idir  chonsain  leathana  agus  consain  chaola  sa  Ghaeilge 
faoi  mar  is  ga  go  foineimidil.    Agus  t&  col  acu  le  fuaimeanna  ar  nos  /x  /, 
/jf/    agus  //•/  nach  bhfuil  sa  Bhcarla. 

An  treoir  atl  ar  fail  d*fhoghIaiii>eoirx  _  . 

Ba  mhaith  liom  anois  an  dearcadh  at^  ag  coras  oideachais  an  Stait  i 
leithsDrioc  toan^.a  agiir>  cul^tuir  na  Gaeilj«e  mar  dhara  teanr.-^^  iniijchn'lh, 
feachaint  cen  treoir  atS  ar  fSii  d' fhoghlaimeoirl.    "D'aithin  an  tOllanh 
R.  A.  Breatnach»  'Revival  or  Survival?    An  Examination  of  the  Irish 
Language  Policy  of  the  State* »  in  Studies      xlv  No.  173  (Suwner  1956) 
129-U5»  an  fhadhb  a  bhl  anr.  is  nl  raibh  aon  amhras  air  i  dtaobh  an  rogha 
a  dheanfadh  sef€in»  mar  at^  an  Ghaeilge  dhdchasach  *  traditional  Irish*. 

Many  people  . . .  are  disposed  to  regard  the  development 
and  spread  of  incorrect  Irish  as  an  inevitable  phase 
which  in  due  time  will  give  way  to  a  second  in  the 
course  of  which  the  *' incorrect**  in  sc.i«  unexplained  way 
will  become  *'correct**.    But  in  the  field  of  language, 
no  more  than  elsewhere*  good  does  not  come  out  of  evil. 
If t  by  some  strange  chance*  the  language  as  school- 
children speak  it  should  become  the  vernacular  of  any 
part  of  the  country »  without  the  exertion  of  an 
extremely  powerful  influence  and  check  from  the 
Gaeltacht»  it  is  certain*  on  the  basis  of  the  clear 
evidence  of  linguistic  history*  that  it  would  develop 
according  to  laws  of  its  own  and  diverge  still  further 
from  traditional  Irish.    Hence,  especially  in  view  of 
the  weak  position    of  the  Gaeltacht»  it  is  no  mere 
pedantic  predilection  to  reject  **school  Irish**  as  a 
norm  which  mist  be  temporarily  accepted.    Further  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  establishment  of  a  standard 
literary  language  would  be  powerless  to  impose  any 
real  check  on  the  natural  development  of  the  new 
parole,  for  a  spoken  language  evolves  independently 
in  accordance  with  tendencies  peculiar  to  itself. 

To  countenance  in  the  schools  or  anywhere  else« 
then*  a  norm  of  speech  that  is  not  as  close  an 
approximation  as  circumstance  allow  of  a  living  dialect 
would  seem  to  be  a  fundamental  mistake  which,  bv 
abrogating  traditional  standards  of  corr^^ctno'-.s ,  r.r-^\.: 
only  result  in  the  stultification  of  the  efforts  heinr 
made  to  teach  and  extend  Irish  as  a  spoken  languagp. 
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Cuirttar  tibhacht  Mh6r  le  Gatilge  na  Gaeltachta  in  Bunt(jS  Gacilge 
Rlawhthuarasclil; 


KI  tl  an  Ghaeilse  la  bheith  mar  shnithmhcln 
cuBiarslide  ag  daoine,  nl  follir  ^  bheith  ar 
a  gcumas  acu  a  bpcarsantacht  f^in  a  l^irid  go 
saoriideach  cruthaitheach  sa  teanga  sin  le 
linn  d6ibh  bheith  i  gconhluadar  cainteoirl 
duchait  Gaailge.      (Ich.  2) 


Ot  $  cusp6ir  na  hoibrc  a  chur  ar  chunas  an 
fhoghlaimcora  gabhiil  i  bp4irt  chainte  agus 
co«hr<  1«  Gaailgaoirl  d^chais  a  luaithe  is 
flidir      nl  m6ide  gur  Ibhar  iontais  le 
h^inne  C  wS  deirtear  gur  sa  Ghaeilge  sin 
faoi  mar  a  labhraltear  coitianta  sa  Ghaeltacht 
anois  (  a  chaithfear  an  t*jbhar  foghlama  do 
na  tosaitheoirf  a  lorg.    Har  sin,  is  ar  bheo- 
chaint  na  Gaeltachta,  mar  at£  si  i  l^thair  na 
huaire*  a  bunalodh  an  taighde  seo.      (Ich.  10) 


Trl  ailimint  ati  in  corpus  Buntfis  Gaeilge  rtin,mar  at5: 
(1)    CoRihrl  mhuintir  na  Gaeltachta: 


Tuairim  180  cainteoirl  duchais,  6g  is  aosta, 
ina  gceart-timpaallacht  fCin  agus  ar  6clidl 
nldiSrtha,  a  chuir  na  comhrlite  ar  flil  dtiinn. 
La  laargas  a  fhill  ar  ch6ras  na  Gaeilge  amhail 
mar  is  beo  faoi  l^thair  di,  mar  mh^Srx  cumar* 
slid*  ag  pobal  na  Gaeltachta  flin,  i  gcoibh- 
neas  le  daonra  f £or*Ghaeltachta  na  gCdigl 
(agsdla  is  ea  cruinn£odh  na  solaoidf.      (Ich,  11) 


(2)    Sainfhocail  riachtanacha  a  shol^thraigh  cainteoirl  duchais  Gaeilge: 


. . .  lorga£odh  f ianaise  6  260  cainteoirl 
diichais  Gacilge  faoi  na  focal  1  ba  riachtanal, 
dar  leo,  chun  tricht  ar  ghnith*lbhair  lirithe 
chomrl.    Ar  an  mbealach  sin  tia^salodh  breis 
ar  100,0(X)  focal  ar  fad,  scriadalodh  lad,  agus, 
dl  thoradh  samhlaltear  nfos  m6  na  10%  de  na 
cainteoirf  ddchais  6na  ndearnadh  an  tiomsu 
a  bheith  ar  aon  intinn  1  dtaobh       '  bheith 
le  1,000  iirithe  focal  dlobb  sin.    (Ich. lu) 


(3)    Sainfhocail  riachtanacha  Bh^arla  na  Galltachta: 


N(or  mh6r  don  t<  ar  mian  leis  Buntus  CUeilge 
a  us^id  mar  bhun  dl  chuid  m{iinteoireachta  sa 
Ghalltacht  aird  a  thabhairt  ar  mheon  agus  ar 
theanga  na  bhfoghlaineoirf .    De  bharr  taighde 
breise  a  rinneadh  ar  thuairinf  260  duine  de 
nhuintir  na  Galltachta  1  dtaobh  na  bhfocal  is 
36,  dar  leo,  ba  chl,  do  chnlth-ibhar  comhr5 
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(1  mBearla)  cuireadh  focail  ^irithe  breise 
leis  an  mBuntus  ...  focail  lad  sto  a  bhfuil 
a  gcomhshamhail  go  hard  ar  liosta  miniclochta  na 
Galltachtit  ach  nach  bhfuil  ar  liosta  na 
Gaeltachta»  n6  nach  bhfuil  sich  ard  air  le 
go  dtuillfidis  Hx  sa  Bhur.tus.    Fuarthas  an 
leagan  Gaeilge  de  na  focail  sin  6  liosta!  na 
Gaeltachta  (nuair  b*ann  d6lbh)  n6  6  chain- 
teoirl  duchais  ddarisacha  6  na  cdigl  ^agsula. 
(Ich.  15) 


Is  ar  thorthal  talghde  Buntus  Gaeilge  a  bunalodh  an  cdrsa  foghlama 
Buntus  Cainte,  a  d'ullmhaigh  Tom^s  0  Dofflhnall^in, agus  cursal  comhrS 
na  bunscoile. 

Dealralonn  s£»  ^fach,  nach  bpl^itear  saghas  na  sprioctheanga  ni  an 
spriocchultuir  in  Buntijs  Cainte  ni  in  Curaclam  na  Bunscoile.  Llmhleabhar 
an  Oide.    Cuid  I  sna  codanna  'Gaeilge  sa  Ghaeltacht*  (Igh.  27  -  ^u)  ni 
'Gaeilge  sa  Ghalltacht*  (Igh.  55  -  77),  taobh  amuigh  den  chead  bhuntSiste 
a  shamhlaltear  a  bheith  ag  baint  leis  'Na  Nuachursal  Gaeilge*: 


na  bunt^istl  seo  a  leanas  ag  baint  leis 
na  nuachursal  agus  leis  an  tnodh  t«agaisc  a 
ghabhann  leo:- 

(i)    Is  de  thoradh  taighde  ar  an  teanga  bheo 
a  roghnafodh  agus  a  c£imn£odh  ibhar  na  gceach- 
tanna  idir  fhocl6ir,  chomhr^ir  agus  dheilbhlocht . * 

(Cujsiclam  na  Bunscoile,    Ldmhteabhar  an  Oide, 
Cuid  I,  Ich.  SS) 


Is  cosuil  nach  bhfuil  aon  tagairt  ach  oiraad  do  shaghas  na  sprioctheanga  n^  a 
spriocchultuir  sna  ' L^mhleabhair  don  Oide'  a  d'ullmhaigh  An  Roinn  Oideachais, 
agus  a  ghabhann  leis  na  Cursa(  Comhr^  Gaeilge. 

Ar  an  tacalocht  a  mheasann  an  llmhleabhar  do  mhuinteoirf  sna  si  chontae 
a  bheith  ar  flil  do  thcagasc  na  Gaeilge  mar  dhara  teanga  t^: 

(i)  fianaise  is  eifeacht  (a)    shloinnte  is  ch^adainnneacha 

(b)  logainmneacha 

(ii)  Bear la  nd  hCircann 

(ill)    coni'aracht  na  Gaeltachta;  feach: 


In  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  the 
primary  school,  consideration  can  be  given 
to  certain  environmental  factors  which  bear 
on  the  subject  in  Ireland.    Unlike  other 
languages,  Irish  does  have  immediate  historical 
relevance  for  school  pupils  here.  Surnames, 
Christian  nanes,  names  of  towns,  counties, 
rivers,  fields  and  numerous  other  f.eof^raphical 


fMturts  ar«  in  mokx  casts  derivtd  directly  from 
Irish....  SharAill^  Knock,  Belfast.  Sean, 

NuslSf  Crne.  Lagan.  Amafh.  Fenianagh.  O'Neill. 
HacShane.  Dcvenney.    In  everyday  conversation  in 
town  and  country  children  here  nake  use  of  words 
and  idioAs  which  are  obviously  peculiar  to  our 
language  environnent  and  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
a  consideration  of  the  teaching  of  Irish.  Since 
childrtn  here  are  in  relatively  close  proximity 
to  Irish-speaking  areas  they  can  familiarise  them- 
selves with  Irish  sounds  and  speech  without  serious 
difficulty*    These  factors  arc  of  considerable  help 
in  the  teaching  of  Irish  and -Confer  certain  advan- 
tages which  no  other  second  language  can  claim  to 
the  same  extent  in  Ireland. 

(Primary  Education,    Ttaeherf*  Guidestloh.  106) 


Ba  mhaith  liom  anois  compariid  ghalrid  a  dhlanamh  idir  an  treoir 
a  thugtar  in  An  Roinn  Oideachais.  Rialacha  agus  Clir  do  leith  Meinscoileanna 
19B1/S?.  i  gcis  n«  Gaeilge  agus  i  gc<s  nuatheangacha  na  H6r-Roinne.    I  gcSs 
na  Gaeilge  sa  Mheinteistim^ireacht  maftear: 

Is  i  is  prlomhchusp6ir  do  na  ciSrsaf  seo  t\S  a  chur 
ar  a  gcumas  do  dhalta£  an  teangs  a  thabhairt  leo  go 
cruinn  agus  go  llofa.  agus  is  den  riachtanas  I  go 
ndianfal  an  ghni  labhartha  a  shaothru  6  thosach 
afflach.  (lch«H8) 

0  thaobh  na  Gaeilge  san    Ardteistim^ireacht  deirtear: 

Is  i  an  axdhm  atl  leis  na  cdrsaf  seo  ni  a  chur  ar 
a  gcumas  do  dhaltaf  an  teanga  a  labhairt  agus  a  ' 
scrlobh  go  beacht.    Ba  ch6ir  curan  ar  leith  a 
dhlanamh  d'fhog^  . <ocht  na  teanga  6  thosach  amach 
agus  moltar  an  mo<.a 'dfreach  mar  mhodh  teagaisc  i 
gcoitinne.    (Ich.  158) 

Ach  dlrltear  aird  mh(iinteoirf  is  fhoghlaimeoirl  na  Tra incise*  na  Gearmiinise. 
na  Sp&innise  is  na  hlodlilise  ar  t'^obal  is  ar  chult(!r  na  sprioctheanga . 
Cuirim  i  gets  i  r^amhrl  na  Helnteistimiireachta  luaitear  i  mease  nithe  eile: 

The  main  aims  of  the  teaching  should  be  to  enable 
the  pupils  (a)  to  understand  the  target  language 
as  spoken  by  an  educated  native*  (b)  to  develop 
accuracy  and  fluency  in  oral  expression  ... 
ox'^rc'ses  in  the  sounds  and  intonation  of  the 
target  language  together  with  conversation  practice 
should  be  a  rtgular  feature  of  classroom  activity. 

The  pupils  should  gradually  be  acquilnr.  '!  win*  rh- 
life  and  culture  of  the  people  whose  1  ant.ua ge  they 
are  learning.    (Igh.  9S  -  93) 


Ce  go  samhlafonn  Skeleton  Syllabus  (Principles  and  Guidelines)  aidhneanna 
ginear^lta  oideachais  le  mGineadh  na  dteangacha  iasachtacha  pleitear: 


The  role  of  'civilization* 

The  pupil  should  know  where  and  by  whom  the  target 
language  is  spoken.    He  should  have  a  critical 
awareness  of  soine  salient  features  of  the  way  of 
life  of  the  speech  community  in  question.  This 
awareness  should  be  in  part  derived  from  and 
always  related  to  the  linguistic  content  of  the 
course. 

Language  skills 

The  linguistic  aim  of  foreign  language  teaching 
is  to  develop  communicative  skills  in  the  target 
language.     (Ich, 7) 


Concluldi  agus  jmpleachtai 

f^aidir  leis  an  nGaeilge  de,  chonaiceamar  go  bhfuil  tuairimf  an  phobail 
an-mheasctha.    Cuirtear  tSbhacht  mh6r  lei  mar  chomhartha  eitneach  ach  tithar 
50  m6r  in  anhra*:  f.ioina    hoiriuint  don  saol  nua-aimseartha ;  t^thar  den  tuairi*^, 
fiu  amhain,  gur  ar  (igean  a  mhairfidh  si  mar  theanga.    T5  an  pobal  go  m6r  i 
bhflbhar  na  Gaeltachta,  ach  arfs  ceaptar  nach  mairfidh  si  agus  nil  aon  eifeacht 
mh6r  aici  ar  <jsiid  na  Gaeilge  sa  tlr  i  gcoitinne  nS  ar  shaghas  na  Gaeilge  inti. 
Is  e  an  chuid  is  suaithinsj  den  staidear  seo       a  dhoileire  is  at5  na  sprioc- 
anna  a  ghabhann  le  cl«iracha  muinte  na  Gaeilge.    Nil  aon  rianu  cm  inn  ionlSn 
d^anta  ar  spriocanna  mhuineadh  na  Gaeilge  i  gcomhth^acs  shaol  na  linne  seo  agus 
na  hainsire  at^  romhainn.    Nlor  mh6r  ceann    a  th6g^il  do  chultur  na  Gaeilge, 
do  chumarsiid  le  pobal  na  Gaeltachta  is  do  chruthu  is  chothu  pobal  Gaeilge  ar 
fud  na  tire.    Is  flor,  ar  nd6igh,  gur  socruithe  polaitiula  at^  i  gceist  ar 
deireadh  thiar,  ach  nl  d6igh  liom  go  dtugann  na  treoracha  oifigiilla  a  cheart 
don  cho^haontu  nlisiunta  at^  ann  i  gc^s  na  Gaeilge  agus  at^  leirithe  i' suir- 
bhlireachtal  dearcadh  agus  i  gclSracha  na  bpiirtithe  polaitlochta .    T5  na 
siollabais  doil^ir  maidir  le  saghas  na  Gaeilge  at^  le  muineadh  agus  Tksidir  ir 
comhdheanamh  aguS  r6l  phobal  agus  chultur  na  sprioctheanga.    Is  baolach  r,o 
bhfuil  an  doil^ire  seo  ag  deanarrth  a  cion  f^"n  chun  idirtheanga  Ghaeilge  a 
bhuanij  i  mbeal  foghlaimeoirt .    Is  d6cha  go    hflsfadh  idirtheanga  ei^in  i  modS: 
foghlaineoirl  is  cuma  a  iontaobhacht  a  bheadh  na  spriocanna  foghlar-^,  ac^. 
shanhl^dh     duine  gurb  e  gno  na  gclSracha  teagaisc  staid  shealadach  idirthear..-ach 
a  sh5ru.    N^rbh  ait  an  sceal  e  d^  pieadh  an  scolafocht  ina  bean  chabh.^rtha  ar'ir. 
cvi6\  nua  Gaeil^je/B^arla  ^  shaolu? 
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ALIEN     IHTRUSIONS     IH    LEAfWEK  TKENCH; 
A    CASE  STUDY 


David  SlD(l«tOD, 
Centre  for  Lansuaf*         Communication  Studlea, 
Trinity  Collcfe, 
Dublin. 


I.  Introductory 


1 . 1  Backgrou^id 


In  aprlnc  1980  a  friend  of. nine,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Philip 
Casey,  approached  me  and  asked  If  t  would  five  him  aome  French  lessons. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  vlalted  France  a  few  times  (see  Appendix  A),  had 
picked  up  a  little  French,  and  would  now  like  to  build  on  hla  knowledge 
of  the  lanfuaje.  I  ajreed  to  his  requeat,  and.  In  an  attempt  to 
dlacover  what  kind  of  level  my  proapectlve  lessons  would  need  to  be 
pitched  at,  I  Interviewed  him  In  French  for  about  half  ao  hour. 


Given  hla  relatively  scant  exposure  to  the  lanfuafe,  Philip's 
communicative  ranje  In  French  was  aurprlalnjly  extenalve.     It  was  this 
that  initially  made  me  think  that  It  mlfht  be  Interesting  to  record 
Philip  interactlnc  In  French  with  some  native-speakers  of  French. 
When  I  put  thla  Ide*  to  him.  he  reacted  very  favourably  -  eager  as  he 
vas  to  practise  his  French! 

Accordingly,  over  the  next  couple  of  months  I  arranged  for 
Philip  to  meet  and  talk  to  three  native-speakers  of  French  -  Brlglttc 
Petersen.  Juliette  Pechenart  and  Claude  Aschcnbrenner.     Brigltte  and 
Juliette  were  language  asslatanta  attached  to  the  French  Department 
of  Trinity  College;  Claude  was  taking  a  poatgraduate  courae  in  the 
College.    Substantial  parts  of  ell  three  encounters  were  recorded  on 
audio  tape. 
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1.2  the  recordings 

Th«  first  r«cordlnc,  which  took  plac*  on  May  21at,  1900,  and 
Involved  Bricltt*.  waa  rath«r  a  rouch-aad^ready  affair.  Philip 
and  Brifltt*  aiaply  aat  ia  ay  office  chattinc  to  oach  othor  in 
Froach  for  about  half  aa  hour,  unattoadod  oxcopt  by  a  Uh«r  4000 
portable  tapo*r*cordor. 

th*  a*coad  rocordiac,  iavolviac  Juliatte,  took  place  a  week 
later  (May  28th,  1980)  and  wa<  aade  in  the  aound  recording  atudio 
of  the  Trinity  Collece  Centre  for  Lancuace  and  Cownunication  Studlea. 
A  aection  of  conversation  in  French  and  lasting  again  about  thirty 
■iautea  waa  recorded. 

The  third  recording  was  aade  in  the  aaae  recording  atudio  on 
June  18th,  1980.    This  tiae  the  aubjecta,  Claude  and  Philip,  were 
asked  to  coaverae  for  a  while  ia  Eagliah  and  than  for  a  while  in 
Freach,  but  to  keep  as  far  as  poaaible  to  one  language  at  a  tiae. 
About  fifteea  aiautea  of  thei^*  French  converaation  were  recorded. 

1.3  FocuB  of  the  analysis 

Aa  the  recordinga  were  tranacribed  it  becaae  clear  that  they 
contained  data  that  were  iatereatiag  from  a  number  of  polata  of  view. 
One  aapect  of  the  data  that  iuadiately  caught  my  attention  waa  the 
wealth  of  exaaplea  they  aeeaad  to  provide  of  'language  tranafer*. 
Philip  had  Engliah  aa  hia  firat  language  and  had  learnt  two  other 
languagea  (excluding  Latin)  apart  from  French  -  Irish  and  Spanish 
(aee  Appendix  A).    My  very  firat  iapreaaion  on  listening  to  the  tapes 
waa  that  auch  of  what  Philip  waa  producing  in  French,  or  as  Freach « 
waa  atrongly  influenced  by  hia  knowledge  of  theae  other  languagea, 
and  eapecially  by  hia  knowledge  of  Spaniah. 
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It  was,  in  fact,  on  thta  aspect  of  th«  data  that  I  flrat  focuaad. 
I  d«cld«d  to  aoalya«  •verythioc  Philip  had  produc«d  whta  he  was 
supposed  to  be  apeakinc  French  which  deviated  froa  French  noma  and 
which  aeened  to  ahow  the  influence  of  another  lancuace/other  lancuafes. 
The  preaent  paper  reports  on  the  reaulta  of  that  analysis  and  discusses 
aone  possible  implications  of  theae  reaulta. 

2.    Changing  views  of  language  transfer 

Before  enterinc  into  a  detailed  diacuaaion  of  theae  particular 
data,  it  aay  be  useful  to  exuiine  briefly  how  ideas  about  the  c^neral 
question  of  language  transfer  hsve  evolved  over  the  past  two  or  three 
decades.  (1) 

2.1    Contrastivc  aKaljfSis 

During  the  Iste  19S0s  snd  throughout  the  1960s  the  phenomenon 
of  language  transfer  was  a  dominant  thene  in  lioguiatics,  and 
eapecially  in  applied  linguiatica.     A  particularly  influential  book 
during  this  period  was  Robert  Lsdo*s  Linguistics  Across  Cultures  (1957), 
in  which  he  discuaaed  aome  practical  implications  of  what  he  regarded 
as  a  aelf-evident  fact,  namely 

...  that  individuala  tend  to  tranafer  the  form  and  meanings, 
and  the  distribution  of  forea  and  meaninga,  of  their  native 
language  and  culture  to  the  foreign  language  and  culture  - 
both  productively  when  attempting  to  apeak  the  language  ... 
and  receptively  when  attempting  to  (rasp  snd  understsnd  the 
language  ...  as  practised  by  nativea. 


This  assuiiption  gave  the  impetus  to  the  widespread  interest  In  snd 
rapid  development  of  contrastive  analyaia,  that  la,  the  detailed 
compariaon  of  languages  in  order  to  establish  where  their  forma  and 
structures  diverged,  since  its  corollary  «aa  that  in  the  comparison 
between  native  and  foreign  language  lay  'the  key  to  ease  or 


(Lado  1957.  p. 2) 


difficulty  In  forelcn  lancuace  learnlnc*  (Lado  1957»  p.l). 

2.2   Error  analysis  and  *  transitional  competetice* 

FrOH  th*  lat*  1960a  tha  capacity  of  contrastlve  analyala 
conalst*fitly  or  accurately  to  predict  aecond  lancuac«  learners* 
dlfficultlea  be^an  to  be  called  into  question  (aee,  e.c*.  Corder  1967; 
Wllklna  196a;  tee  1969;  Naaser  1971).    Moreover,  the  results  of  a 
nuAber  of  atudiea  aucceated  that  no  sore  than  a  third  of  aecond 
lanfuase  learoers*  errors  were  sttrlbutsble  to  Isncusce  trsnsfer 
(see,  e.f.,  Lsnce  1969;  Georce  1971;  Brudhlprsbhs  1972;  sll  reported 
In  Rlchsrds  and  Sanpaon  1974,  p. 5).    ¥oat  reaearchers  continued  to 
sssuae,  however,  thst  whether  or  not  contrastlve  snslysls  could  predict 
second  Isnsusse  lesrners'  errors,  st  lesst  s  proportion  of  such  srrors 
could  be  accounted  for  in  teras  of  centres ta  between  lancuace  systems 
and  of  lansuase  tranafer. 

Nevertheless,  intereat  began  to  shift  away  from  the  apeclflc 
question  of  lansuase  transfer  to  the  learner's  c^obal  'transitional 
competence*  (Corder  1967),  otherwise  known  as  his  *lnterlancuace' 
(Sellnker  1969)  or  his  'approxlaatlve  systen'  (Nenser  1971).  What 
all  of  thaae  expraaaiona  refer  to  Is  the  'highly  structured' 
(Sellnker  1969,  p. 24)  'deviant  lln(ulatlc  system  actually  employed 
by  the  learner  attempting  to  utilize  the  target  language'  (Nemser  1971; 
reprint  p. 55),  the  aasumptlon  being  that  'the  learner  is  using  a 
definite  aystem  of  language  at  every  point  in  his  development' 
(Corder  1967;  reprint  p. 24). 

Furthermore,  the  processes  operative  in  second  language  learning 
were  compared  to  thoae  creative  processes  manifest  in  first  language 
acqulaltlon  which  had  led  to  the  postulatlon  of  the  so-called 
'Innateness  hypothesis'  (aee,  e.g.,  Corder  1967;  reprint  pp. 21-22). 
Studies  such  as  thoae  of  Roar  Ravem  (1968;  1970)  revealed  'striking 
slmi larltiea'  (Ravem  1970;  reprint  p. 140)  between  the  stages  passed 
through  by  flrat  and  aecond  language  learners  In  the  acqulaltlon  of 
parTlcutar  structurea. 


2 . 3    'C/va  tio*   jcna  truct  ion  * 


This  last-«entloned  line  of  thinking  was  taken  much  .'urther  in 
the  work  of  Heidi  Dulay  and  Marina  Burt  who  propounded  the  view  that 
both  firat  and  second  lancuace  learninc         to  soae  extent  independent 
'fro*  external  input  factors  such  as  the  exact  forn  of  the  nodcicd 
utterances,  frequency  of  occurrence,  or  rewards  for  correctness' 
(SXtlajf  and  Burt  1977;  reprint  p.S7>  an^l  that  the  essential  process 
operative  in  both  was  ' creative  conat ruction  * : 

...   learnera  gradually  reconatruct  rules  for  speech  they  hear, 
guided  by  Innate  mechanlsns  which  cause  then  to  formulate 
certain  typea  of  hypotheses  about  the  lanfuage  system 
belnc  acquired,  until  the  nlsitatch  between  what  they  are 
exposed  to  and  what  they  produce  la  resolved. 


Id  Its  stroncest  version  the  'creative  construction'  hypothesis 
was  expreaaed  in  the  equation: 


which  clearly  allowed  little  room  for  the  notion  of  language  transfer. 
In  fact,  the  evidence  of  Dulay  and  Burfs  own  atudies  (1973.  1974b.  1974c) 
obliged  them  to  retreat  aomewhat  from  this  position  (1974d.  p. 225), 
but  transfer  has  continued  to  be  de-emphasized  in  their  work.  One 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  their  research  has  concentrated  on 
morpheme-acquisition;    it  is.   as  John  Schumann  sugfcests.  possible  that 
'morphemes  do  not  lend  themselves  to  interference'   (Schumann  1975.  p.lH) 
Another  reason  for  this  diffidence  of  Dulay  and  Burt  (and  their 
collaborators)  with  regard  to  language  transfer  is.  for  sure,  its 
(from  their  point  of  view)  dubious  psychol i nKui st i c  associations 
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L.2  acquisition  =  acquisition 


(Dulay  and  Burt  1974a.  p. 96) 


a. 4   The  psychological  debate 


Wh«n  lancuac*  transfer  b«caM  fashlonabl*  as  an  obJ«ct  of 
a]rat«»atic  atudy  and  an  a  factor  to  b«  tak^n  account  of  in  th«  d^algn 
of  lansuas«  coura«a,  tli«  doainant  payOiolosical  aod^l  of  lanfuag* 
l«amlns  was  that  propounded  by  th«  b«haviourista .    According  to  thia, 
languas*  l«aniinc  ia  a  «att*r  of  habit  fomation,  of  particular 
linguiatic  r*apona*a  b*co»ins  aaaociat«d  by  dint  of  repetition  with 
particular  linfuiatic  and  extraltncuistic  atinuli. 

Languase  transfer,  on  thia  view,  is  explained  in  roughly  the 
following  tema: 

An  old  habit  (that  of  uaing  one 'a  firat  language)  hindera 
or  facilitatea  the  formation  of  a  new  habit  (laarning  a 
ne«  language)  depending  on  the  differencea  or  ainilaritiea, 
reapectively ,  between  the  old  and  the  new. 


Thua»  in  Linguistics  Across  Cultures  Lado  arguea  that  educational 
paychology  should  recognise  the  'importance  of  the  native  language 
habita  in  foreign  language  learning'  (p. 2),  speaka  of  the  aound-ayatea 
of  a  language  as  *a  aystea  of  automatic  and  seni'-autonatic  habita' 
(p. 11),  deacribea  graaaatical  atnicture  aa  a  *habit  aysten*  (p.S8), 
atatea  that  reading  and  writing  depend  on  'aeta  of  habita  which 
involve  automatic  aaaociation  between  the  aynbola  and  the  language 
units  they  repreaent'  (p. 96),  and  ao  on. 

Now,  as  ia  well  known,  the  work  of  Noan  Chonsky  and  hia 
followera  haa,  iiore  recently,  seriously  undernined  the  habit-fomation 
view  of  lenguage  learning.     In  hia  review  (19S9)  of  the  noat  highly 
developed  behaviouriat  account  of  language  learning  and  use  - 
B.  F.  Skinner's  Verbal  ^^■"'i.'iviov  -  and  in  nany  subsequent  publicstions 
(e.g.,  IttS;  tt«t;  1973)  Choasky  hss  srgued  thst  fsr  fron  being  s 
fixed  repertoire  of  sti«ulus-bOMnd  verbsl  hsblts,  hunsn  tsngusce  is 
typtcslly  open-ended  snd  stinulus**free.    For  Clionsky  snd  Choaskysns, 
ikerefore,  isngusge  tesrning  Is  spproprtstety  described  not  In  lerns 


(Dulsy  snd  Burt  1974s.  p. 97) 
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of  the  foraatlon  by  coiidttioninc  of  habitual  behaviour  patterns  but 
In  t«ru  of  co(nitlv«  d«velopaent,  that  is  to  say.  In  teras  of  the 
•volution  of  (tacit)  linfulstlc  knowl«dce. 

Linfuists  who  broadly  share  this  Chomskyan  perspective  are 
faced  with  a  problea  when  they  coae  to  deal  with  Isncuace  transfer. 
Since  they  reject  the  behaviourist  Model  in  ceneral,  they  can  hardly 
accept  the  behaviourist  clala  that  transfer  la  a  aatter  of  one  set  of 
habits  Intarferlac  with  another.    One  way  round  this  problea  -  the 
one  followed  by  Duliiy  and  Burt  (see  above,  2.3)  -  is  to  attempt  to 
ar^ue  the  phenomenon  away.    Another  solution  -  the  one  favoured  by 
Stephen  Pit  Corder  and  others  -  Is  to  seek  to  accomnodate  lancuage 
transfer  within  a  co(nltive  fraaework. 

Cor<l«r*a  original  explanation  of  transfer  errors  was  that  they 
were  syaptoas  of  a  hypothesis-test  Ins  process  by  which  the  learner 
resolved  the  questions: 

*Are  the  aysteas  of  the  new  lan(ua(e  the  aane  or  different 
froa  those  of  the  lanfuace  I  know?*     *And  If  different 
what  Is  their  nature?' 

(Corder  1967;  reprint  p. 27) 

On  this  view,  such  errors 

...  are  best  not  retarded  as  the  persistence  of  old  habits,  but 
rather  as  slfns  that  the  learner  is  lnvestlcatln<  the  systems 
of  the  new  lan(ua(e. 

iibii.,  Jj'?.  7:t.) 

More  recently,  Corder  has  added  a  new  dimension  to  this 
account,    lie  now  makes  a  distinction  between  transfer  festures 
resulting  froa  this  'procressive  restructurinc'  of  the  mother  tongue 
system  'to  approximate  it  ever  more  to  the  tarcet*  (Corder  1978.  p. 75) 
and  'borrowin^a'   resultinit  from  '  resource  expans ion '  .  'Resource 
expansion'  he  defines  as  a  'riak  taking  strateicv' 
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...  siMd  at  iBcraMiBC  l»y  obs  Man  a  or  anotliar  our  lincuiatic 
raaourcoa,  oithar  by  akilful  Banlpulatlon  of  what  wa  alroady 
know:  paraphrase*  circualocutiOB  or  prindplod  cu«aaiiic,  word- 
coiBac«,  borrovlBC  fro*  whatovor  r«aourcoa  wo  havo  availablo, 
Botabty  our  aothor  tomfuo,  hut  ofton  froB  othor  lamcuacaa  wo 
kao«,  groator  rocourao  to  paralinfuiatic  bahavior  ((oaturo, 
•tc),  and  only  in  oxtroBO  casaa  awitchinc  to  anothor  lanfuage 
or  aooklBg  our  intorlocutor *a  holp  by  asking  for  a  tranalation, 
or  picking  up  cluaa  froB  hia  language. 

iibid,,  p.«4) 


*R«aourco  oxpanaion'  was  oarlior  propoaad  by  Leonard  NewBark 
and  David  Keibel  as  a  general  explanation  for  tranafer: 


...  a  peraon  knova  how  to  apeak  one  language,  aay  hia  native  one; 
but  in  hia  early  atagea  of  learning  tha  new  one.  there  are 
Bany  thinga  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  do  ...    What  can  he 
do  other  than  use  what  he  already  knowa  to  Bake  up  for  what 
he  doea  not  know?    To  an  obaerver  who  knowa  the  target 
language,  the  leamar  will  aaaB  to  be  atubbornly  aubatltuting 
the  native  habita  for  target  habita.    But  froB  the  learner's 
point  of  view,  all  he  ia  doing  ia  the  beat  he  can:  to  fill 
in  hia  gapa  of  training  he  refera  for  help  to  what  he  already 
knowa . 

(Newaark  and  Xeibel  1968.  pp. 159-160) 


The  aaae  kind  of  notion  has  alao  been  explored  by  Eric  Kellertian  in 
the  last  few  yeara  (Kelleraan  1977;  1973). 


The  connexion  between  ' reatructuring'  and  'resource  expansion' 
ia  Bade  by  Corder  in  the  following  teraa: 


The  riak-taking  atrategiea  ...  Bay  all  yield,  in  principle, 
learning  outcoBoa.     If  a  gueaa  ia  accepted  by  our  interlocutor, 
then  the  forB  ia  incorporated  into  our  repertoire  as  part  of 
the  target  language.    A  tranalation  or  borrowing  that  succeeds 
ia  aiBilarly  incorporated.    Thoae  that  fail  provide  inforBation 
about  the  liBita  of • the  target  language  ...  Principled 
gueasing  and  hypotheala  teating  are  one  and  the  aame  thine. 

(Corder  1978,  p. 65) 


...  aucceaaful  borrowing  Bay  lead  to  learning  *  incorporation 
Into  the  learner'a  Interlanguage  ay«ten.  In  the  end  the  only 
way  ««  can  dlatlngutah  between  the  two  la  the  ayatenattc 
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natur*  of  trait«(er  f«atur«a  and  th«  none*  occurrence 
of  borrowlnc* • 


{ibid.,  pp.85-»6> 


In  other  words  * reatructuring*  tnd  'resource  expansion  *  are  both 
seen        aspects  of  the  lesrner*s  response  to  his  tgnorsnce  of  the 
tsrget  Isngusge  snd  ss  sspecte  of  the  progreseive  reduction  of  thst 
tgnorsnce. 

It  hss  to  be  ssid  thst  such  efforts  to  reconcile  Isngusge 
trsnsfer  with  the  cognitive  spprosch  to  Isngusge  lesrnlng  snd  use 
hsve  not  »et  with  unlverssl  scclsia.    Csrl  Jsaes,  for  exsaple.  hzs 
recently  csst  on  thea  s  very  cold  eye.     The  following  quotstions 
sre  tsken  froa  Chspter  2  of  his  book  Contrastive  Analysis  (1980): 

We  aust   ...  bevsre  of  confusing  shifts  in  teriilnology  with 
■ore  fundsaentsl  shifts  which  reslly  offer  slternstive 
explsnstions  of  observed  pheno»ens. 


It  sppesrs  thst  stteapts  to  sccoaaodste  CA  [cootrsstlve 
snslysis]  under  cognitivisa  sre  not  very  profitsble: 
thinking  in  teras  of  s  'strstegy'  of  trsnsfer  seeas  to 
sdd  little  to  our  understanding  of  the  aechsnisas 

involved . 


From  the  foregoing  dlscuaslon  at  least  two  queations  emerge. 

i)     Is  langusc^  transfer.  In  fact,  a  feature  of  second  lan«;uafic 
learners'  output  In  their  target  language'' 

11)     If  language  tranafer  doea  take  place  la  It  aore  plausibly 
explained  in  behavlourlat  or  in  cognltlvlat  terms'* 


(p.21> 


(p. 25) 
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It  li  1iop«d  tliat  tkm  study  r«port«d  h«r*  will  ask*  aoM  ■■■11 
contribution  to  ■■■v^rl^s  tli«^«  qu«^tlon^. 

3.    The  cpyilysit 

R^turalac  no*       Philip*^  French,  th«  thre*  ■■■piM  th«r«of 
coll*ct*d  In  th*  ■■Bn*r  dMcrlb*d  •■rll«r  ««r«  ■ubj«ctcd  to  ■n  ■n^ly^ia 
which  compri^od  tvo  principal  ■t^c«f • 

3.1    Stage  one 

The  flr^t  ■t^g*  w^^  concerned  vith  identifying  errors  explicable 
in  t^rna  of  l^ngu^g*  tr^n^f*r  and  categorising  thea  according  to  their 
aourc*  l*nguage(a)  and  the  particular  noma  they  violated.    It  proceeded 
aa  followa: 

1)    An  attempt  was  aade  to  iaolate  ell  utterancea  which  were 
judged  to  deviate  aeaentically  or  gramatically  froa  French 
norM  and  whoae  deviancy  could  plauaibly  be  releted  to  Philip's 
knowledge  of  another  language/other  languagea. 

ii)    The  utterancea  ao  iaolated  were  then  claaaified  according  to 
the  language(a)  which  were  deeaed  to  offer  e  plauaible  source 
for  their  respective  deviancy* 

iii)    Uttersnces  which  were  judged  to  exhibit  the  saae  psttern  of 
deviancy  (a.g. .  'pour  for  pendant  in  the  expreaaion  ot 
duration* »  *o«iaalon  of  aubject  pronoun*,  'oaiaaion  of 
partitive  article',  etc.)  were  grouped  together  and  recorded 
as  *occurrencea*  of  that  particular  pattern  or  'intruaion'- 
type. 

Thla  deacriptlon  calla,  perhapa,  for  a  few  cowienta.  Firat, 
It  will  have  been  noted  that  only  deviant  utterancea  cane  within  the 
acope  of  the  analyala.    The  reaaon  for  thia  ia  quite  ainple:  where 
there  Is  bo  tfevlatlofi  tron  th«  noras  of  the  target  Ungwage  tt  ia 
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•xtr*a*ly  difficult  to  arcu*  that  th*  l«arn*r  la  dolnf  Anything 
oth«r  than  ex*rcltlnc  hit  kno«l*dc*  of  thoa*  norma  (or.  In 
behavlourlat  t*rMi,  •xhlbltlnc  auccesaful  condltlonlnc)  *  however 
■uch  one  nay  auapect  that  ao-called  'poaltlve  tranafer'  froa 
Another  lancua^e  nay  be  operative. 

Secondly,  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  analyals  focuses 
exclusively  on  the  'prlnary  level  of  articulation',  that  is  to  say 
frauar  and  aenantlcs.    Thla  llnltatlon  aprinfa  fro«  the  purely 
practical  conalderatlons  of  tine  and  apace. 

Thirdly,  there  Is  no  denylnf  that  there  la  a  large  element  of 
subjectivity  In  this  kind  of  analysis  -  Inpllcltly  referred  to  in 
worda  like  'judged*,  'plausibly',  etc.    Findings  based  on  such  an 
analysis  nust  therefore  be  treated  with  due  caution.    As  Gerhard 
Nickel  haa  recently  remarked, 

...  there  la  no  doubt  that  the  number  cf  'ambiguous  errors' 
Is  quite  large  and  that  according  to  one'a  point  of  view 
they  are  either  Interpreted  in  an  intra-  or  interlingual 
way. 


Actually,  it  may  be  impoaaible  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  cause 
of  any  particular  aecond  language  error  la  its  perpetrator's 
knowledge  of  another  language  (rather  than,  say,  the  overgeneral ization 
of  a  target  language  rule).    All  one  can  do,  it  aeems  to  me.  Is  clearly 
to  present  the  evidence  on  which  one'a  judgments  are  based  and  to 
hope  that  one's  judgments  are,  by  and  large,  ahared. 

Finally,  as  far  aa  the  postulation  of  transfer  sources  Is 
concerned,  there  are  many  caaea  where  more  than  one  of  the  languages 
known  by  Philip  offera  a  possible  source  for  a  particular  deviation. 
In  auch  cases  all  possibilltiea  were  noted  without  any  attempt  bcini; 
made  to  pick  out  the  prime  or  most  probable  source.     (Thua,  the 
ordering  of  postulated  sources  in  Appendix  B  Kas  no  alcni f icance . )  <2) 


<Nlckel  1981 .  p. 9) 
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3.2   Stagm  two 

Th«  ■•CQsd  utmt9  of  th*  Mslrai*  «m       AttM^t  to  •Rtract 
trpm  thm  data  uomm  cltMa  about  tlio  clrcuMtancoa  imdor  which  aad 
tho  procoaa  by  which  kaowl«dg«  of/condltloalag  la  o««  languago  can 
b«coM  ot«r«tlv«  la  tha  usa  of  aaothar.    Tha  kay  laaua  waa  takan  to 
ba  whathar  or  aot  Philip* a  t raaaf ara  wara  a  functloa  of  Ignoraaca. 

As  ahould  ba  claar  fro«  aarllar  dlacuaaloa,  Igaoranca  la  aaan 
by  cogaltlvlata  as  tha  root  cauaa  of  languaga  tranafar.    Wharaaa  tha 
bahavlourlat  account  rallaa  on  tha  notion  of  ' Intarfaranca*  by  ona 
<or  aora  than  ona)  aat  of  hablta  with  tha  acqulaltlon  and  operation 
of  anothar,  cognltlvlata  aaa  tranafar  {Including  what  Cordar  calla 
'borrowing*)  as  ona  aaaaa  by  which  tha  laarnar  altlgatea  the  affacta 
of  hla  Igaoranca  ani$  raducaa  It. 

Jaaaa,  whoaa  attitude  towards  the  cognltlvlat  approach  has 
already  been  Indicated  <aee  above,  3.4) «  devotee  aore  than  three 
pagea  <pp. 22*35)  of  hla  recent  book  <19M»  to  a  critique  of  Ignorance 
MM  m  'cognltlvlat  alternative*  <p.22).    Flrat  he  arguea  that  Ignorance 
aad  Interference  *do  not  refer  to,  or  explain,  the  a  ana  phenoMnon* 
(p. 32).    Ke  cltea  evidence  fro«  a  atudy  carried  out  by  Llbuae  Duikova 
(19M>  to  ahow  that  learnera*  Ignorance  of  a  particular  conatructlon 
■ay  reault  not  In  trai.afer  but  la  avoidance  of  that  conatructlon 
(pp. 22*23;  cf.  Schnchter  1974;  Klelnnann  I97t) .    Ke  nlao  contenda 
that  trMafer  nay  occur  when  there  la  no  queatlon  of  Ignorance,  aa, 
for  exaeple.  In  the  case  of  'backward  Interference*  froa  aecond  to 
flrat  language  (p. 33). 

He  goea  on  to  nake  three  aore  polnta  on  the  aubject  of  ignorance 
and  tranafar.    Me  dlanlaaea  Kellernan*a  auggeatlon  that  *the  learner 
asaeaaea  hla  knowledge  with  reapect  to  a  particular  TL  [target  language] 
feature  aad  flnda  It  lacking*  <Kelleraan  1977,  •.73)  aa  logically 
unaound: 


Who  supplies  th«  psrtlcuUr  L2  for*  tor  him  to  assess  his 
itnorsnce  of  It?    If  he  csn  supply  the  fom  hiaself  ... 
then  how  can  he  be  ssid  to  be  ifnorsnt  of  It  In  the  first 
pi see? 


(JsAes  1980.  p. 24) 


He  then  clsias  thst  equsl  ifnorsnce  with  respect  to  s  Ktven  second 
IsnfusfC  structure  on  the  pert  of  speakers  of  different  nstlve 
lsn(us(es  will  not  reault  m  equal  trsnsfer  problens  If  the  nstlve 
laofuaceii  In  question  dlvcrc*  fro«  the  tarcet  Isncusfe  in  different 
•ays  {ibid,,  p. 24).     Flnslly,  he  casts  doubt  upon  the  ides  thst 
*any  mildly  conscientious  tescher*  will  ask  his  pupils  'to  perforra 
specific  L2  items  before  clvlnc  the«  some  reaaonsble  access  or 
"exposure"  to  the  question*  {ibid.,  p.24) . 


-Cognltlvlsts  «l(ht  counter  these  points  ss  follows: 

1)     Ifnorsnce  without  trsnsfer  does  not  undermine  the  cofnitlvist 
position  in  the  least,  since  in  the  cofnitivist  sccount  the 
trsnsfer  process  is  seen  merely  as  s  common  consequence  of 
ifnorsnce  -  not  ss  identlcsl  with  it,  nor  as  inevi* 
tringered  by  it  (cf.  Kellermsn  1977,  p. 72). 

11)     Trsnsfer  without  ifnorsnce  csn  only  be  deemed  proven  by 

examples  of  'bsckwsrd  interference'   If  one  Is  prepared  10 
exclude  from  one's  definition  of  ignorance  the  concept  of 
temporary  ignorance,  e.g..  the  momentary  forgetting  of  parts 
of  a  language  system  (cf.  below  4.2). 

Ill)     It  Is  not  loglcslly  unsound  to  ssy  thst  learners  may  knon 
they  do  not  know  a  particular  part  of  the  target  langua<;e 
system  very  well  (such  consciousness  of  ignorsnce  is  precisely 
what  underlies  the  'avoidance  strstegies'  cited  by  James  wuh 
reference  to  Duskova's  work);  nor  is  It  logically  unsound  to 
say  that  learners  say  not  know  whether  or  not  a  particular  way 
of  saying  something  which  exists  In.  say,  their  first  Un^juagc 
alao  exists  within  any  other  language  (cf.  Kellurman  1977, 
pp.99- 130) . 
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Iv)     It  l«  not  augf^at^a  by  cofnitiviata  that  native-speakers  of 

different  lanfuasea  who  are  learnins  the  aaae  tarjet  languace 
end  who  are  equally  ifnoraiit  of  that  tarjet  language  -ay  not 
experience  different  kinda  of  tranafer  proble«i  -  only  that 
in  all  casea  ifnoranca  i«  et  the  bottom  of  auch  problems  (but 
cf.  Kellerman  l«T7,  pp.TT-»0>. 

V)    Any  validity  which  the  'conacientioua  teacher*  arfuwent  -ifht 
have  ia  atrictly  limited  to  the  artificial  domain  of  the 
conventlonel  for«al  lancuaje  class;  in  natural  co««unicatlon 
the  learner-«ay  often  be  «t retched  beyond  the  ranc*  of 
lansuase  of  which  hla  learnins  experience  has  given  hi«  any- 
thinc  like  a  aure  (rasp.     Indeed,  oven  within  the  »ost 
traditional  lanfuace  clasa  there  is  alwsys  the  possibility 
that  a  learner  m*y  wish  to  express  aoaethlnff  hla  'conscientious 
tescher*  has  not  yet  covered! 


The  conclusion  to  be  drswn  fro«  the  juxtsposltlon  of  such 
srcuaents.  pro  snd  contra,  is.  surely,  thst  the  substsntive  Issue 
rsasins  unresolved:  is  trsnsfer  s  consequence  of  Ifnorsnce  or  Is 
not?    It  wss  this  question  thst  stsje  two  of  the  snslysls  sought 
cblefly  to  sddress.  (3) 


Two  princlpsl  kinds  of  evidence  were  considered:  distributional 
snd  contextusl.     In  the  first  plsce,  it  wss  sscertslned  to  whst  extent 
psrtleulsr  trsnsfer  errors  were  consistently  produced  by  Philip 
throughout,  snd  to  what  extent  they  elternsted  with  non-deviant 
equivalenta.     For  exaaple.  It  having  been  noted  that  Philip  often 
oaitted  the  partitive  article,  the  d*ta  were  acanned  for  Instances 
where  thla  article  waa  required  and  where  Philip  employed  It 
app rnprlately . 


Secondly,  the  lanedlate  contexta  of  Philip's  tranafer  errors 
were  exanlned  for  overt  Indlcstlons  of  Ignorsncc.     In  order  to 
discover  what  such  Indlcstlons  alght  be.  s  close  study  was  msdc  o 
Phtllp's  Ispses  Into  English,  the  sssu*.,,ilon  belns  that  where  he 
had  recourse  to  CngUah  thla  was  by  snd  Ur«e  because  he  was  at  a 
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loaa  for,  i.e.  ignorant  of,  a  particular  word  or  construction  m 
French. 


In  fact,  three  of  theae  unadapt*d  Engliah  'Intrusions*  turned 
out  to  be  Merely  *paeudo-lntrualona' ,  alnc«,  although  ihelr  larcer 
context  waa  an  Interchange  In  French*  at  a  *  local'  level  each  of 
the*  can  ba  aeen  aa  part  of  an  Encltah  Interchange  initiated  by  one 
of  Phlllp*a  Interlocutora : 


Brlfltte:  sana  aucune  idee  preclae  ea  tete 

Philip:  ma  hit 

Brlfltta:  oul 

Philip:  exacte«ent  oul 

Brlfltte:  precise  ...  er  precise  idea 

Philip:  without  any  precise 

Brlfltte:  of  vhat  you  were  going  to  do 

Philip:  exactly 

Brlfltte:  oul  oul 


{Appendix  B.  5) 


Brlfltte:     est'ce  que  ecrlra  un  poeme 
Philip:  MM 

Brlgltte:     pour  tol  c*est  une  chose  assez  facile?  facile 

rmans  assy 

Philip:       oul  oui  but  em  did  you  sau  pourquol  ou  pour  loi 
Brlfltte:     non  pour  tol  pour  tol 

(Appendix  B.  16) 


Philip:        mais  mon  ...  Instru  Instrument   .  .  .  er 
Juliette:    oul  oul 

Philip:        {f«v»'ritl  ...  est  ...  les  [pi  »  'pipa]   ...  er 
Jullatte  <Blnlnf):  9a? 

Philip:  oul 

Juliette:    uilcann  pipes? 

Philip:       uile2KK  rip^s  yen 

(Appendix  B.  32) 


As  far  AS  the  seventeen  other 
'  Intruslonii '  were  concerned,  their 
characterized  aa  follows  (Appendix 


occurrences  of  unadapted  English 
iBBCdlate  contexts  were 
D  (a)): 
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-  Id  all  but  oii«  €•»•  th«r«  w«r«  'hMltatlon  phenoMna*  - 

'•ra'  and/or  atutt«riMC 

-  in  flv«  ca««a  th«r«  waa  ao««  oth«r  atte-pt.  tn  French,  to 
•xpr«aa  what  was  alao  •xpr«aa«d  ih  Cnkliah 

-  la  tkv  ca»«a  th«r«  w«r«  f«alur«a  often  aaaoclated  with 
frustration  or  •Jta»poratlo»  -    oh!'  and/or  nolay  exhalation 

-  In  three  caaea  there  waa  ^ueatlon  Intonation  not  In  keeping 
with  the  clobal  aeaninc  of  the  utterance 

-  In  three  casea  there  waa  laufhter 

-  m  two  caaea  there  waa  an  explicit  query  about  the  font  (to  be) 
uaed  -  'cowMBt  [dij?*.  *tu  co«prenda?* 

-  In  one  caae  there  waa  an  apology  -  'pardon* 


la  addition,  the  awltch  to  Enfllah  can  itaelf  be  considered  a 
contextual  feature  -  preaent  here,  of  courae.  In  all  casea.  The 
iMedlate  contexta  of  •Intrualona*  other  than  theae  lapjiea  Into 
Cncllah  were  Inveatlfated  with  a  view  to  dlacoverlnf  how  «any  of 
the*  were  alao  characterised  by  auch  features. 

Apart  froe  dlatrlbutlonal  and  contextual  evidence,  two  further 
aubaldlary  hlnda  of  evidence  bearlnf  on  the  clrcu-atancea  and  process 
of  tranafer  were  taken  Into  account.    These  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  few  raearka  of  Phlllp'a.  -ade  when  he  was  llstenlnc  to  the  tapes 
beloc  pl«y«<*  back,  and  which  were  noted  at  the  tl«e.  and.  on  the 
other,  the  comparative  ahowlncs  of  English.  IrUh  and  Spanish  as 
poaalble  aource  lanfuafea  for  Phllip'a  tranafer  errora. 
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4.    Rjaultd  and  di:tcu:ssion 
4. 1    Stage  C'/il 

The  results  of  stage  one  of  the  analysis  are  set  out  In  so«e 
detail  in  Appendix  B.  In  terns  of  flKurea  they  can  be  sumnarized 
aa  follows: 

1}    The  total  number  of  deviancy  patterns  ^udced  to  be  'alien 
Intruaions'   (including  the  'pseudo-intrusions'  discussed 
earlier;  cf.  3.2)  was  55;   these  * int rus ion types  between 
then  accounted  for  157  deviant  utterancea. 

11)    Of  the  total  nunber  of  'intruslon'-types  18.  accounting 

for  20  deviant  utterances,  were  unadapted  English  expressions. 

ill)    Of  the  total  nunber  of  ' Intrusion ' <-types  2.  accounting 

for  15  deviant  utterances,  were  unadapted  Spanish  expressions. 

iv)    The  remainder  *  i.e.  3^  *  intrusion  * ^types ,  accounting  for  122 
deviant  utterances  -  were  all  to  some  extent  'Franclzed'- 

It  Is  of  course  this  last^nentioned.   'rraoclzed'  category  of 
'intrusions'  that  would  nornally  be  described  as  transfer  errors, 
and  they  are  nothing  if  not  abundant.    Given  that  the  conversation 
ssinples  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  toto,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  calculate  that,  on  average,  one  of  Philip's  transfer 
errors  manifested  itself  roughly  every  thirty-seven  seconds. 
Moreover,  taking  into  account  t.he  fact  that  about  half  the  time 
specified  wss  occupied  by  Philip's  various  interlocutors  and  the 
fact  that  pauaes  often  occurred  between  conversational  turns,  one 
can  infer  that  when  Philip  was  speaking  his  average  rate  of  transfer 
error  production  was  no  less  than  three  deviations  a  minute. 

Thus,  with  reference  to  the  first  question  posed  earlier  in 
2.5,  as  far  as  this  particular  second  language  learner  in  concerned. 
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l«nsu«s«  traiMfar  certainly  4o««  to  b«  •  f««tur«  of  111* 

output  im  hi*  t»rK«t  1mku«k«,  aatf  •  f««tur«  of  mom%  alcnlflcance 
•t  that. 

4.2   Stage  tuo 

Ovtallad  rtjiult*  of  •tmf  two  of  th«  analyal*  ar*  prcccntad 
la  Appaa41c««  C  aad  D. 

Tha  dlatributlonal  avldanca  can  be  auitaed  up  as  followa: 

1)    A«  f«r  as  Philip's  spontaosous  production  Is  concerned,  25 
Frsnclsed  *  Intrusion' *typss,  sccountlng  for  84  dsvlsnt 
uttsrsncss,  wsrs  ussd  with  coaplsts  conslstsncy  throughout; 
l.s.  Philip  asvar  ussd  an  ladsflnlts  srtlcls  with  autre. 


srtlcls  sxcspt  la  iMsdlats  word-for^^word  rspetltlons  of 
sxprssslons  ussd  by  ths  astlvs-spsakar,  stc.  <Appsndlx  C  (a)). 

11)    Non-dsvlsnt  vsrslons  of  thrss  further  Frsncltsd  'Intrusion*- 
typss.  sccountlng  for  thrss  dsvlsnt  uttersncss.  only  bsgsn 
to  sppssr  sftsr  Philip  hsd  bssn  sxpllcltly  snd  spsclflcslly 
'corrsctsd'  by  ths  satlvs  spssksr;  thus,  whsn,  ssrly  In  the 
first  rscordlng,  Philip  ussd  ths  fora  le  ftar]  for  *ln  ths 
evsRlng*  Brlgltts  'corrsctsd*  this  <lncorrsctly! )  ss  dans  la 
aoiriei  la  tha  subsaqusnt  recording  Phl,llp  spproprlstely 
ussd  aotriei  slallsrly;  Philip  used  both  pays  snd  charpa  for 
'couatryslds*  bafors  Brlgltts  gsve  hla  ths  word  cajipag>xe , 
sftsr  which  hs  consistsntly  ussd  CTtrpagne  of  rursl  psrts 
(Appsndia  C  (b>>. 

Ill)    Addsd  togsthar  thsss  two  cstsgorlcs  a»ount  to  2t  Frsnclsed 
*latruslon'-typas  (out  of  s  totsl  of  35)  with  between  thea 
•7  occurrences  (out  of  s  totsl  of  122  Frsnclsed  'Intrusion* 
occurrsnces) . 


■  par  bsfors  sMrpI«,  nsvsr  ussd  ths  psrtltlve 


Thu«,  In  •  Urge  Majority  of  cas*a  of  transfer  th«r«  was  complete 
consistency  of  use  -  at  least  up  to  the  point  of  'correction'  by 
the  native-apeaker.     Such  consistency  can,  it  seess  to  me,  be 
taken  as  at  leaat  prima  facie  evidence  that  very  often  when  Philip 
produced  a  transfer  error  he  slsply  did  not  have  'productive 
knowledge'  of  the  non-deviant  alternative.     This  interpretation 
becoaes  all  the  more  plauaible  if  one  considers  that  when  an 
alternative  was  actually  brought  explicitly  to  his  attention  by 
his  native-speaker  Interlocutor  the  'intrusion'  was  iwmedtalely 
abandoned,  never  <in  these  data  at  least)  to  re-appear,  (4) 

Consistency  of  use  was  not  exhibited  by  seven  of  the  thirty- 
five  Francircd  ' intrusion ' -types : 

-  pour  for  pcnd<iKt/^,  in  the  expression  of  duration 

(Appendix  B,  6) 

failure  to  distinguish  appropriately  between  scvrir  and 

connattre 

(Appendix  B.  7) 

-  pour  for      in  the  expression  of  point  of  time 

(Appendix  B.  27) 

-  osission  of  subject  pronoun 

(Appendix  3.  30) 

-  pourquoi  for  paroc  tiuc 

(Appendix  B.  34) 

-  omission  of  definite  article  with  names  of  countries 

(Apocndix  U,  44) 

-  omission  of   .V  after  expression  of  quantity 

(Appendix  3.  46) 

In  all  of  these  cases  there  was  fluctuation  between  deviant  and 
non-devtant  alternatives-     For  example,  alongside  the  three 
instances  of  being  used  with  the  ncaning  'because'  there 
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ar*  two  lastancoa  of  parce  que  b^lng  (apontanooualy)  usod  with  the 
aaa*  Manlnf;  alongald*  th*  •  laatancoa  of  oaiaaion  of  tho  definite 
article  with  aaaea  of  couatrlea  there  are  three  iaatancea  of  the 
definite  article  belns  (apoiitaaeoualy)  eaployad  perfectly 
appropriately  with  naaea  of  countrlea;  alonsalde  the  two  Inatancea 
of  failure  to  dlatlaguiah  appropriately  betweea  uax)oir  and  connattre 
there  are  twenty  four  Inatancea  of  savoir  and  OOnnattre  being 
(apoAtaaeoualy)  utilised  tm  a  Hanner  which  properly  reflect  thia 
dlatlBCtlon. 

At  flrat  alfht  casea  auch  aa  theae  appear  to  lend  aupport  to 
the  behaviourlat  vialon  of  coapetlns  aeta  of  habita  'interfering' 
with  one  another.    There  are.  however,  other  posaible  interpretations. 
One  la  that  Incona latency  aiaply  retlecta  the  dynawic  nature  of 
laaguafe  learnlBf ,  the  fact  that  the  learner  doea  not  nove  Jerkily 
froM  at  ate  of  knowledge  A  to  at  ate  of  knowledce  B  but  snoothly 
alonf  a  contlnuuM  froM  not  knowlns  to  knovins.    Thia  dynaaic  aodel 
of  laBBuage  learnlBf  Inpllea  that  there  are  phaaea  Interaediate 
between  coaplete  Ignorance  and  aecure  knowledge: 

There  la  a  tl»e  at  which  the  learner  doea  not  appear  to 
know  or  uae  aoMe  bit  of  language,  and  there  May  be  a 
later  tlMe  when  he  alwaya  uaea  it  correctly  when  the 
context  requ:rea,  but  1m  between  theae  tlMea  there  la 
a  longer  or  ah^i^er  period  during  which  he  aonetlaea 
uaea  It  and  aoBCtliiea  docan*t,  when  hia  behavior  la 
apparently  Inconaiatent. 


On  thia  view  the  alternation  between  'intrusiona*  and  their  non- 
deviant  veraiona  Might  alMply  reflect  a  atate  of  uncertainty  - 
iBterMdiate  between  Ignorance  and  full  productive  knowledge,  and 
tha  proportion  of  tranafer  errora  produced  in  reapect  of  particular 
aspecta  of  the  iMguage  aa  compared  with  non-deviant  forns  Micht 
reflect  whereabouta  the  learner  la  on  the  continuuM  between  knowing 
and  not  knowing  thoae  aapecta  of  the  language. 

Another,  though  not  incoMpatible,  interpretation  would  be  thAt 


(Corder  1978,  p. 74) 


ef  Iranefer  errera  in  a  particwtar  Auh-parl 
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of  •  t«rs«t  languac*  aay  r«fl*€t  t«iipor«ry  l«p«««  Into  'productive 
lsnor«ac«'  (cf.  note  3> .    Rv«b  1b  our  native  lansuase  v«  are  prone 
to  forget  fleet Incly,  for  exaaple,  vhat  a  particular  word  meana  or 
to  have  soaenta  wben  we  *cajinot  find  the  right  word*,  *the  right 
turn  of  phrase*.    Second  language  learnera  are  i.^t  laaune  to  auch 
experlencea;  on  the  contrary.    Whether  or  not  one  wlahea  to  deacrlbe 
thea  aa  the  dlaruptlon  by  *perforaance*  factora  -  auch  aa  tlredneas  ~ 
of  underlying  linguistic  knowledge,  or  *coitpetence*  (cf.  Choaahy  1965, 
p.S;  Corder  1947;  reprint  pp. 24-25),  their  reality  can  hardly  be 
denied.     If,  then.  It  la  true  that  conalstent  pstterns  of  tranafer 
relate  to  coaplete  and  *  ongoing*  Ignorance,  it  Is  logical  to  auppoae 
that  Inconalatent  pattern:!  of  tranafer  aay  relate  to  teeporary  atates 
of  Ignorance. 

Turning  now  to  the  contextual  evidence,  It  was  found  that 

1)    The  laaedlate  contexta  of  13  of  the  35  Franclced  'Intrualon*- 
typea  each  exhibited  on  at  least  one  occsslon  2  or  aore  of  the  . 
festures  which  co-occurred  with  uasdspted  Cngllah  'Intrusions' 

(Appendix  D  (a)  and  (c) ;  cf,  3.2). 

11)    Of  theae  contexta  4  exhibited  3  or  aore  of  the  featurea  in 
queatlon . 

Thua.  the  proportion  of  Franclsed  'intrusions'  In 
the  coapany,  aa  It  were,  of  contextual  featurea  which  were 
postulated  aa  ayaptoas  of  Ignorance  was  fulte  sastl. 
Nevertheleaa,  theae  occurrencea  provide  further  evidence  of  a  link 
between  Phlllp*a  production  of  tranafer  errora  and  Ignorance. 

Moreover,  contextual  featurea  auch  as  'other  attcapt  (In 
French)*,  *  Indication  of  fniatration*,  'apology*,  'explicit  query', 
etc.  auggeat  not  juat  Ignorance,  but  conaclouaneaa  of  Ignorance 
(cf.  Kelleraan  1977,  p. 99).     If,  when  coaaunicatlng  through  a  aecond 
language,  one  aafcea  aore  than  one  atteapt  at  aoaethlng,  expreaaea 
fruat ration,  apologlaea,  asks  hov  to  aay  It,  and  ao  on,  one  car 
hardly  reaaln  unaware  that  there  la  a  gap  In  one*a  knowledge.  What 
thla  aeeaa  further  to  iaply  ia  that  the  transfer  (or  'borrowing*) 
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pr^c—  lta«lf  m%y  im  som  iMtMCM  b«  a  coaacloua  taiA  d*llb«rat« 
•ct. 

Cartalaly,  Pbllly  daacrlbatf  hla  adaptation  or  aaaiallatlon 
of  Spaalah  tarda  to  (tar],  of  Spaalali  daspu^n  to  d»puim  and  of 
Spcalali  eayo  to  ehatp  aa  procaasaa  of  which  ho  waa  fully  aware 
whllat  thoy  voro  happ««l«g.    With  rogard  to  another  caao,  that  of 
huit  kilomitr4$  dt  Pari*,  ho  atatod  that  hla  hoaltatlon  and  ^u^ry 
woro  occaalOBOd  by  tho  fact  that  ho  did  not  know  or  could  not 
roaoabor  tho  rronch  for  *»oor*,  and  that  ho  ovoatually  produced 
huit  kilomitrts  ^«  aa  a  way  round  the  probles.    The  transfer  In 
thla  particular  caae  (o«laalon  of  d)  doea  not  appear  to  have  been 
coaacloualy  arrived  at,  but  the  general  Interpretation  of  the 
contextual  featurea  la  queatlon  as  Indicative  of  Ignorance, 
conaclouaaeaa  of  Ignorance  and  the  conacloua  lapleswntatlon  of  a 
*reeource  expaaaioa*  atrategy  la  aevertheleaa  eupported  by  Phlllp*a 
res arks . 

It  la  atrlhlag  how  aaay  of  the  thirteen  *lBtrtislon**types 
occurring  la  coatexts  asrked  by  the  festur^s  discussed  hsve  Spanish 
as  a  postuisted  source.    Spealsh  Is  Judged  to  be  the  only  possible 
source  for  sevea  of  thea  ssd  one  of  two  possible  sources  for  two 
aore.    The  obvious  questloe  which  srlses  Is:  If  In  such  esses 
Philip  wss  eagsglag  ia  'resource  expsnslon*,  why  did  he  choose  to 
'borrow*  froa  a  language  he  knew  only  imperfectly  rather  than  hla 
aother  tongue? 

One  aaawer  aay  be  that  Philip  had  certain  notions  about  the 
degree  of  relatedneaa  and  alallarlty  between  French  and  Spanlah 
aa  oppoaed  to  French  and  Cngllah  (cf .  Kelleraan  1977,  pp. 85-09; 
Corder  lft7t,  p.M).    tf  he  had  read  or  been  told  that  Spanlah  was 
cloaer  to  Freach  thaa  Cngllah  was,  and/or  had  previoualy  experienced 
aore  coaaunlcatlve  aucceaa  le  French  with  tranafera  fron  Spanlah 
thaa  with  traaafera  froa  Cagllah,  he  aight  have  developed  a  general 
poller  of  preferring  Spanlah  aa  a  traaafer  aource.    Such  a  policy 
aight  thea  have  heea  both  coeaciously  and  unconacioualy  puraued 
(cf.  Kellervm  19TT,  p. it). 
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Support  for  tha  hypothesis  thst  Philip  vss  uslag  Spsnlsh  ss 
s  pr«f«rrsd  trsnsf*r  sourc*  Is  provided  by  •  co«psrlson  of  the 
flfures  for  rrsnclzed  'Intrusions*  with,  rsspectltreljr,  s  possible 
English,  Irish  snd  Spsnlsh  sourcs: 


* inCruBioKB*  wich 

■  poBBibtt 
CiifliBh  Bourct 

•nlf  ^Btib 

Cut«Ct4  M 

It  ••wrct 

MMtac  ocittra 

T«c«l  no.  of  Fr«ncii«4 

'intruaiona*  with 
^aaibl*  CntUah  a«urc« 

'iRtruiioR*- 

Occwrrtncti 

*Iat ration*' 

Occurrcncca 

' Inc  ruaion '- 
typ«« 

Occurrcncr* 

7 

It 

17 

t7 

24 

9« 

rr«nciit4 
*intru»icf(B*  with 

triah  ••wrcv 

onty  pOBBibI*  lourct 

on*  yoasibt*  lourc* 
«B0R|ac  ociicra 

Tot«l  no.  of  rr«ncis«tf 

'intruaiont*  with 
poaaibl*  Iriah  aewrc« 

*  lilt  ruB  ion' - 

Occurr«nc*i 

*Incruaio«*' 

Occurr*nc*a 

' Intrua  ion'- 
typrt 

Occurr*nc«a 

0 

0 

It 

«0 

U 

kO 

*  iiiCriM  koKB*  with 

•nty  ^••ibl*  aourc* 

Sp«nish  p«tcwl«c*4  «a 
•n*  ^aaihlo  tsurc* 
•Mintsc  ochtra 

Tat«l  no.  of  rr«nci{cd 

'intruaiona'  with 
p«aaibl*  Sf«ni«h  tourct 

'Intruiton*' 

Occurr*M*» 

*  [ncrusion*- 

Oecurr«nc*a 

' Intrusion'- 
typ*» 

Occurr«ncrft 

to 

22 

14 

24 
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It  trsnsplres  thst  In  terM  both  of  Its  postulstlon  ss  s  sole  possible 
source  snd  of  Its  totsl  showlsf  as  s  possible  source  Spsnlsh,  ss  well 
ss  lesvlns  Irish  fsr  behind,  slso  has  the  edge  over  CncHah  (cf.  first 
lapresslon  referred  to  sbove  In  1.3).    Moreover,  the  distribution 
snd  contsxts  of  the  two  unadopted  Spanish  forns  used  by  Philip  -  ES 
snd  AlXf  -  sre  Interpret sbls  as  evidence  in  fsvour  of  the  suffeation 
that  Philip  Mlfht  conceive  of  French  and  Spanlah  as  related  and 
alnllar. 

KLL{  falla,  dlatrlbutlonalljf  apeaklnc  (aee  Appendix  C  (b)). 
Into  the  aaite  cetegory  as  *pay9  for  carpagne\  *lc  [tar]  for  Ic  s:tr* 
and  *oh<M^  for  Ccrrpagnc*,    that  la  to  aay,  ita  non^davlant 
alternative  -  2i  -  waa  not  uaed  at  all  by  Philip  until,  ^ulte  lete 
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le th«  first  r«cor41ac,  irlgltt*  lstroduc«d  It  •xpllcitly  m  th« 
correct  substltut*  for  Aixf.    This  sufgosts  that  st  th«  tlM  of  the 
first  rocordlag       to  tlio  aosoMt  of  Brlgltto's  correction  the 
Freech  word  for  *  there*  wm  eot  pert  of  Philip *e  productive  knowledge. 

la  contextuel  teraa,  Aixf  is  coapsreble  to  the  *lstruslons* 
listed  la  Appea41x  D  (c)  (cf.  Appendix  D  (b)).    Cech  of  Its 
occur reacee  Is  asrksd  hy  two  of  the  context u si  festures  derived 
froa  occurrsncss  of  unsdspted  English  foras  ond  token  to  be 
Indlcetlons  of  both  Ignornace  end  consciousness  of  Ignorance  (see 
above).    A  possible  reconstruction,  then,  of  Philip's  uses  of 
ALLf  would  be  th  it  heving  reeliaed  that  the  French  word  for  *  there* 
was  not  part  of  hie  productive  knowledge,  he  conacioualy  'borrowed* 
the  uaaodified  Spaniah  for*  in  the  hope  that  it  would  at  leaat 
approxiaate  to  ita  French  equivalent.    Thia  »ay  aeea  a  crude  tactic, 
but  it  la  worth  reaeaberlng  that  if  aaployed  in  order  to  coaaunicate 
coaaoA  notiona  auch  aa  *to*  (Spaniah  a;  French  d> »  *froa*  (Spaniah  dei 
Fraach  <i«>,  'well*  (Spaniah  bi0n;  French  bien} ,  'badly*  (Spaniah  mal; 
French  ncil} ,  'to  coae'  (Spaaiah  V«nir;  French  venir} ,  'to  leave* 
(Spaniah  porttr;  French  pcwtir} ,  etc.  it  would  be  extreaely  effective, 
and  the-:  Philip  say  well  have  often  eaployed  it  aucceaafully  previoualy. 

CS  ia  e  aore  coapliceted  case.     Ita  uae  la  not  cone latent  -  it 
altematea  with  #st  ([•)>  "  sad  none  of  its  occurrences  yield  obvious 
clues  aa  to  the  proceaaea  underlying  ita  uae.    What  aay  be  revealing 
la  the  fact  that  ia  twelve  of  ita  thirteen  occurrencea  it  iaaediately 
precedea  qut,    (la  the  one  iaatance  where  it  doea  not  it  ia  followed 
by  a  alight  pause,  which  aay  indicate  •  *falae  atart'.)    In  each  of 
theae  twelve  caaea  where  C8  and  qut  are  collocated  the  global 
aeaning  of  the  utterance  aakea  it  clear  that  what  ia  intended  ia 
aoaethiag  like  c'€9t  qua  (lit.  'it  ia  that*)  of  which  the  Spaniah 
e^ttiveleat  ia  tfa  qu4  [ca  ke].    Now,  nowhere  in  Philip'a  data  do  we 
fiad  C*09t  que  -  which  appeara  to  indicate  that  thia  expraaaion  waa 
eot  available  to  hia  for  productive  purpoaea.     It  aay  be  relevant 
alao  that  CS  ie  coabiaation  with  French  que  aounda  like  the  noraal 
apeed  pronunciation  of  cst^ce  auc  (lit.  'is  it  that*  -  indicating 


qu««tion),  and  that  Philip**  quaationa  in  French  are  never  aarked 
with  eat'cc  que. 

What  could  have  happenad,  I  ausse*t,  ia  that  Philip,  having 
heard  eat-ce  que  on  a  nuabar  of  occasions,  identified  it  with  Spaniah 
ea  que  and  then  hiaaelf  aaployed  [ca  k9]  in  French  aa  'if  it  were  the 
equivalent  of  Spaniah  €9  que,     Clearlx*  auch  an  identification  could 
oalx  have  occurred  if  Philip  was  operating  on  the  aaauaption  that 
French  expraaaiona  which  aounded  like  Spaniah  expreaaions  often  had 
the  aaae  aeaning. 

5.  Conclusion 

It  is,  I  believe  reasonable  to  claia  that  the  atudy  reported 
in  tbia  paper  deaonatratea  the  reality  of  the  phenoaenon  traditionally 
temed  'language  tranafer*  aa  a  algnificant  aspect  of  at  least  one 
aecond  language  leamer'a  output  in  hie  target  language.    Thia  study 
alao  providea  aupport,  again  in  the  case  of  one  particular  aecond 
language  learner,  for  the  postulation  of  ignorance  aa  the  under- 
lying cause  of  tranafer.     It  further  auggeata  that  in  aone  inatancea 
the  tranafer  proceaa  aay  conatitute  a  conacioua  act,  and  that  a 
learner*a  parceptiona  of  relationahipa  between  languagea  nay 
influence  hie  conacious  avd/or  unconacioua  choice  of  transfer 
aourcea.    In  other  worda,  inaofar  aa  it  contributea  to  an  under- 
atanding  of  the  tranafer  proceaa  it  tenda  to  aupport  the  cognitivlst 
rather  than  the  behaviouriat  account  of  thia  proceaa. 

The  degree  to  which  Philip  drawa  on  hie  knowledge  of  other 
languagea  when  apeaking  French  aay  well  explain  hie  coaaunicati vc 
range  in  that  language,  which  -  aa  waa  aentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  thia  paper  -  ia  aurpriaingly  extenaive  given  hie  very  liaited 
expoaure  to  French.     I  have  focuaed  on  tranafera  which  nanifeated 
theeaelvea  aa  errora,  but  it  ia  probable  that  at  leaat  aa  many 
tranafera  again  caae  out  as  non-deviant  utterancea  (cf.  Kelleraan 
1977,  pp. 73-77).     Indeed,  even  Philip*a  tranafer  errora  were  in  the 
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■sia  succMsfiil  !•  coMiiMiicitiv  frm9  -  that  1«  to  ••y,  aoat  of 
thoa  •••Md  to  coavoy  tlio  latoadod  ■••nlag  vlth  llttlo,  If  any, 
diatortloa.    Tlio  fact  that  oil  thro*  aatlvo-a^oakora  of  Fraach 
iavolvod  kaov  Cagllah  aad  had  ■  ■■■ttorlag  of  Spaalah  aay  have 
•aaiatad  Philip  la  thla  rogard,  but  It  la  llkaly,  la  ay  Judgaont, 
thot  oatlraly  Spaalah-loaa  aoa-Cagllah-apoaklag  Proacophonoa  too 
vould  hav«  graapod  hla  aaanlag  vlthout  difficulty  la  aoat  cases. 

InasBUCh  thee  as  Philip  was  able  vlth  the  help  of  tranafera 
to  expreaa  sore  la  Preach  thaa  he  vould  heve  been  able  to  exprcas 
vlthout  thea,  the  *allea  latrualona*  In  hla  Prcnch  can  be  aecn 
not  as  reprehensible  dlaflgurcacata  but  as  useful  supplcacnts. 


APPEHDIX  A 


Phtllp'a  lecond  lincuice  l»«rntnt  expTlenc<^» 


rccounf  d  In  hla  own  worda 


Bom  in  London  of  triah  parents  In  1950,  my  first  encounter 
with  the  notion  of  Isnfusfe  as  sonethinf  one  ?esrned  wss  st  six 
yssrs  old»  when  my  fuily  settled  in  Irelsnd. 

I  hsd  slresd/  been  st  school  for  2  -  2)  yesrs  in  Lon<lon,  but 
was  dsMOted  to  junior  infsnts  becsuse  of  my  Isck  of  Irish.  Quite 
possibly  my  reaentaent  at  thia,  combined  with  the  nechmnical  way 
Iriah  was  taufht,  anaured  that  I  never  acquired  a  real  fi^xp 
Isjtffuage.    In  1961,  I  Moved  hotiea  and  achools  to  North  Wexford,  and 
here  I  acquired  aufficient  triah  to  paaa  ay  pritiary  certificate 
in  1964. 

There  followed  a  period  of  alaoat  continuoua  hospitalisation, 
and  I  did  not  officially  befln  my  aecondary  education  until  I  was 
eighteen,  and  even  then  it  was  Interrupted  on  aevaral  occaaiona. 
Bacauae  of  my  age,  it  waa  decided  I  ahould  akip  lat  year,  the 
reault  being  that  I  encountered  difficulty  In  every  aubject  except 
Engllak,  Miatory  and  Geography.    No  Modern  Continental  language 
was  taught  la  the  achool  at  that  tine,  and  I  had  to  nake  do  with 
Latin,  which  I  found  boring  -  noatly  becauae  I  never  diacovered 
what  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  actually  »eana. 

!i«vertheleea,  with  a  baaic  vocebulary,  I  found  I  had  a  knack 
of  'aenaing'  what  an  unaeen  paaaage  neant,  and  this,  coupled  with 
a  good  greap  of  Xonan  hlatory,  enaured  that  Latin  as  well  as  English 
were  aaong  tha  honoura  I  ecquired  in  the  Intemediate  Certificate. 
I  paaaed  Iriah. 

In  the  Leaving  Certificate,  my  teacher  aaked  ne  to  take  a 
Lower  Courae  paper  in  Latin,  but  aware  of  ita  atrong  enphasis  on 
grsMier,  t  optad  for  the  Higher  Courae  with  ita  enphaaia  on 
unaeen  pasaagea  and  Roaan  hiatory,  and  paaaed  it.     I  obtained 
Greda  C  In  Higher  Courae  Engllah  and  Grade  0  in  Lower  Courae  Iriah. 

My  younger  brother,  who  waa  in  the  eaaie  year,  went  on  to 
becone  a  teecher  of  Iriah  at  aecondery  level,  and  it  waa  through 
him  and  a  later  ecquaintance  with  triah  literature  in  tranalation 
that  I  developed  a  aympathy  for  and  an  intereat  in  Iriah.  For 
example,  when  I  waa  abroed,  he  would  aonetiiiea  write  ne  bilingual 
lettera,  and  invariably  end  with  e  phrase  like  8 taints  an  hhraiain 
agatt  which  I  thought  wonderfully  poetic.    However,  my  aubaequent 
reaolve  to  learn  Iriah  haa  cone  to  very  little. 


Im  1973  I  waat  to  Wrmme*  far  tha  flrat  tlmm  mm4  •pm»t  tmm  €9f 
im  Mrla,  aloaa  m4  without  m  word  ot  Fraacli.    I  atlll  hava  tlia 
phraaa^ok  with  tlia  worte  Qtml  aat  la  prix  par  nuit?  ate.  imdarllnatf . 
Apart  fro*  a  brokaa  coavaraatlo*  viU  am  Apaclia  Ia41a«  alcokollc, 
and  MOthar  wltk  a  rraMclmui  la  vhlcii  ka  uaatf  tha  ta«  CBgllah  worda 
ha  kaav,  aad  I  tka  taa  rraack  worda  I  had  ac^ulrad,  I  haard  Ilttla 
or  ao  Cagllali  durlag  My  at ay.    My  'cosvaraatloa*  with  tha  Pranchaan 
wM  tha  flrat  tlM  I  *rro«chlf lod'  an  lagllah  word,  and  aa  far  as  I 
raaaabar,  ba  at  laast  prataadad  to  uadarataad.    It  waa  alao  tha 
flrat  tlaa,  apart  fro«  raadlag  Qutl  Mt  Z«  prix  par  nuit?  to  tha 
patron  that  I  attaaptad  coMualcatloa  la  a  foralga  languaga. 

ta  1974,  I  apeat  two  alghta  la  Parla  aa  routa  to  Ilva  la  Spala. 
1  arrlvad  la  Spala  with  laaa  Spaalah  thaa  Praach,  althoUgh  t  had 
triad  to  laara  Spaalab  by  Llaguaphoaa  for  a  brlaf  parlod  baforahand. 
Tha  flrat  phraaa  I  laaraad  la  tarcaloaa  waa  la  fact  not  Caatlllan, 
but  aa  obacaaa  Catalan  toast. 

My  coapaaloa  and  I  bacaae  habltuca  of  a  hotal  bar  cloaa  to  our 
paaaloB,  aad  vhan  tha  ataff  aaw  that  w«  triad  apaaklag  to  thaa  la 
our  vary  brottan  Spaalah,  thay  nada  a  point  of  apaaklag  alovly  for 
us  and  actually  taachlag  ua  words  and  phrasaa.    Tha  frlaadahlpa  and 
tuition  flour lahad  to  auch  aa  axtaat  that  wlthla  alx  waaha  I  attended 
a  Spaalah  wadding  and  nanagad,  with  tha  aid  of  an  aadlaaa  flow  of 
wlna,  to  apeak  ay  few  words  with  as  naay  people  ee  had  the  courteay 
to  llaten.     I*n  convinced  I  leerned  aoet  of  the  Spenleh  I  hno«  during 
three  aonthe  of  elttlng  la  the  Motel  Perk  Ber  every  eight,  end  thet 
during  the  reet  of  ay  tlae  In  Speln,  It  grnduelly  *caae  to  the 
eurface*  aad  laproved  with  prectlce. 

Unfortuaetely,  Ilaguletlcelly  epeaklng,  I  very  repldly  becaae 
ecquelnted  with  the  Cnglleh  epeeklng  freternlty  end  beceuse  of  ay 
livelihood  (TCFL)  unwittingly  begen  to  eoclellse  elaoet  excluelvely 
with  then  aad  their  Spaalah  frlaads,  who  for  the  aoet  part  epoke 
fluent  Cnglleh  aad  liked  to  prectlee  It  on  ae. 

IXtrlng  ay  laet  alae  aonthe,  however,  I  reelleed  I  was  wasting 
a  unique  opportunity  aad  epplled  ayeelf  aore  effectively,  reading 
none  bookn  In  Speelsh  aad  evee  etudylng  e  little  forael  graaaer  - 
e  feet  of  endurance  for  ae.     I  was  very  pleased  whee  In  Andelucle 
t  vas  taken  for  n  Kor there  Spenlerd,  nad  while  I  don't  consider 
ayeelf  fluent,  t  caa  think  aad  eoaetlaee  e ren  dreaa  In  Spanleh. 

In  1979,  oa  ay  way  heck  te  Spela  (I  epent  the  eunMCrs  la 
Ireland,  there  belag  ao  work  for  ae  la  tarcelone)  I  waa  lavlted  to 
plch  grepee  for  the  weehend  In  Chsapegne.    Although  the  worh  was 
herd  aad  «oMBunlcatloa  e  nlghtnere,  I  enjoyed  ayeelf  end  egreed  to 
reture  the  following  yeer,  which  I  did. 

Nevlng  left  Speln  thet  euaaer  (1977),  I  was  la  e  position  to 
etey  for  the  full  eeaaea  of  twelve  deye.    Ageln  I  wee  fortunete  In 
■set leg  eetlve  spenkers  who  were  peragone  of  petleece  end  who  teught 
ae  n  greet  denl  of  whet  I  hnov*    I  dlde*t  actuelly  leern  very  auth 
oa  thle  occasion,  hut  I  returned  agela  la  1979,  thie  tiae  brlaglng 
e  graaaer  to  piece  together  whet  I  was  absorbing.    My  frleade  were 


•van  aora  aathuslaatlc  whan  they  aa«  I  was  profressinf  and  by  the 
end  of  thia,  my  sacond  full  atay,  I  w«a  Joinins  in  conversation  and 
even  arsuinf.     I  don't  reiaaaber  atudyins  French  in  tha  intarveninf 
periods,  apart  fron  two  or  thraa  leaaona  (iven  m  by  a  Barcelona 
girl  in  1976. 
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APPIHDIX  n 


Co»pl*t<  iDVtttory  of  what  wf  Judf  d  to  b< 
l<trwlon«*   !•  Phlllp*<  Ffnch  «  caf iorl«»d 
■ccordlin^  to  th<  po<tul»f d  aourc*  l«ngu«f<») 


(Capital  l«tter«,  as  in  I  TRIED  TO  GET,  BUREAUCRACY,  etc., 
ladlcat*  an  unadaptcd  non-French  fore.) 


1.  THE  EVENING 

2.  I  TRIED  TO  GET 

3.  BUREAUCRACY 

4.  WITHOUT  AMY  PLAHS  WC 
WEKT  WITHOUT  AHY  PLANS 

5.  WITHOUT  AHY  PRECISE  ...  EXACTLY 

<.     pour  tor  pendcmt/0  in  the 
expreaalon  of  duration 


failure  to  dlatlngulah 
appropriately  between 

•avoir  and  sonnattre 


S.  I  DIDN'T  XNOW  AMYBODY 

t.  A  GLASS 

10.  OPEH 

11.  CLOSED 

12.  pcq^B  for  carpagne 


I  occurrence 
I  occurrence 
I  occurrence 

I  occurrence 

1  occurrence 

e.g.,  nous  aonma  rest^s 
[•••]  pour  troiB  anniea; 
cf.  Engllah  we  Stayed  for 
three  years;  3  occurrencea 

Je  nc  sais  pas  person*ie; 
je  connaia  oCt  cf. 
Enillah  7  don't  knou 
anybody;  1  kno\j>  where  . . .  ; 

2  occurrencea 

1  occurrence 

I  occurrence 

I  occurrence 

1  occurrence 

cf.  Engllah  ^i4ntry 

(■   'paya'    and   'canpaicne' ) ; 

I  occurrence 


13.      THE  COUNTRYSine 


I  occurrence 
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!  i  /- 

TO  BEGIK 
SUOOEHLY 
BUT  DID  YOU  SAY 
PERHAPS 

I  HAVE  TO  WRITE  IT 
THE  TENSION 
WELL  (interj. ) 

ressembLer  used  with  direct 
instead  of  indirect  object 

UILEfNN  PIPES  YEH 
[kD2mDpDli't.\nJ  lor  CGsrovolit-- 

(k5»crva*tif ]  for  conservsteur(s) 

ftipi'kal]  for  tupiques 

Spanish 

26.  ES 

27.  pou2'  for      in  the  expression 
of  point  of  time 

2t.      le  [tht]  for  le  jcir 

29,  .li'puij  for  zpr»?.^  (adv.) 

30.  otilsslon  of  subject  pronoun 

31  ALLf 


14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
1«. 
19. 
30. 
21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 

25. 


1  occurrence 

3  occurrences 

1  occurrence 

1  occurrence 

1  occurrence 

1  occurrence 

1  occurrence 

ressemblcnt  les  (...) 
arbres;  cf.  English 
re3eTr\ble  the  trees; 
1  occurrence 

1  occurrence 

cf.  English  cotinDpclit :zn; 

1  occurrence 

cf.  English  co>:serv:iti jc; 

2  occurrences 

cf.  English  typical; 
I  occurrence 


present  3rd  person  singular 
of  Spanish  ser  -    'to  be'  ; 
13  occurrences 

e.g. .  pour  I,:  ^dtu:;  cf . 
Spanish  por  la.  nctK^r-:  * 
lit.    'for  the  BOrning'  ; 
3  occurrences 

cf.  Spanish  tardc'  - 
'evening'  ;  1  occurrence 

cf.  Spanish   IcspuJj  - 
'afterwards'  ;  3  occurrences 

e.g.,  som  for  ils  .iOKt; 
cf.  Spanish  so*:  -  'they 
are'  ;  7  occurrences 

Spanish  adverb  -    'there'  ; 
2  occurrences 
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X18 


32.  chanp  for  octnpagne 

33.  (prin*sip]  for  dibut 

34.  pourquoi  for  parct  que 
3».     {si»vc*nts}  for  jeune8 

(3y]  'or  «n«^6Ztf 

37.  [«*prls]  for  se  pre9se 

Irish/Spanish 

3t.      oalssion  of  Indefloite 
srtlcl*  vith  autre 

Irish/English 

38.  oalssion  of  <2  la  th« 
•xprMStoa  of  dtstanc* 


40.  histoirea  !)(ur]  for  Kouvellea 

41.  itre  for  2Voir  In  th« 
expression  of  S(c 


42.  (*pip»)  for  la  comcmuse 


cf.  SpMisH  ca^f>o  - 
*countr)rst49*  ;  1  occurrence 

cf.  SpsBtsh  prineipio  - 
*bestsntns* ;  1  occurrence 

cf.  Spanish  porque  - 
*becsuse*  ;  3  occurrences 

cf.  Spanish  jovenos  - 
*)roungpeople*;  1  occurrence 

cf.  Spnnlsh  Junto  - 
'together*  ;  1  occurrence 

cf.  Spsnlsh  t««tfr  prisa  - 
lit.   *tohsve  hnste* ; 

1  occurrence 


e.g..  autre  canie;  cf.  Irish 
cara  eile  -  lit.  *friend 
other*  ;  Spsnlsh  otra  amiga  - 
lit.   *other  friend*  ; 
3  occurrences 


e.g.,  huit  kilometres  'ie 
Paris;  cf.  Irish  ocht 
gcilimiadar  6  Ph<iras  -  lit, 
*elght  kllonetres  fros 
Psrls*  ;  Rnglish  eight 
kilometres  from  Paris; 

1  occurrence 

cf.  Irish  gearrsc^alta  - 
lit.   *shortstories*  ; 
English  short  Stories; 

2  occurrences 

le  femier  t . . .  ]  est 
trente^trois;  cf,  Irish 
td  an  feimeoir  trl  bliana 
diag  is  fiohe  d'aois  -  lit. 
*is  the  fsraer  three  yesrs 
ten  snd  twentjr  of  sge'  ; 
English  the  farmer  is 
thirty  three;  1  occurrence 

cf.  Irish  na  ptoba;  English 
the  pipes;  1  occurrence 


36) 
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Engl is h/ Spanish 

43.      (  cs'pc»i«ltra]  tor  parliouli&rement 


44.      oMlaslon  of  definite  article 
with  puies  of  countries 


45.  (p«rtj  (with  uvular  r)  for  partie 

46.  oalaalon  of  de  after 
expreaslon  of  quantity 


47.      /3r'«:ux  for  oonnufsJ 


48.      {inKl^'i)  for  y  corpris 


49.     pour  czcrpte  for  p<y  ex^'rpU 


cf.  Cncllsh  especially; 
Spanlah  espccial^mnte  * 
'especially*  ;  5  occurrences 

e.j.,       conruais  Ei»pagne; 
cf.  Encllsh  Z  knou  Spain; 
Spanish  conozco  Espana  - 
Itt.   *Ifcnow  Spain*  ; 
t  occurrences 

cf.  Encllsh  part;  Spanlah 
parte  *  *part*  ;  2  occurrences 

e.f.,  beaucoup  Strangers; 
cf.  Cncllah  many  foreigners; 
Spanlah  muchos  estranjeros  - 
lit.   *«any  forelgnera*  ; 
10  occurrences 

cf.  Cncllah  fanous;  Spantsh 
fanoso  "  *faaous*  ; 
2  occurrences 

cf.  Encllsh  includinc; 
Spanlah  incluiendo  * 
'Includinc'     1  occurrence 

cf.  Enclieh  for  excrple; 
Spanish  por  ec'crrplc  -  lit. 
*for  exaaple'  ;  2  occurrences 


i  for  CK  with  naaes  of 
countries  and  provinces 


e.c«.       vient  i  IrLinde; 
cf.  Irish  taga>:K  5J 
^5iriK>:  -  lit.    'cones  he 
to  Ireland'  ;  CncHst*  '^<^ 
corses  to  Irslcmd;  Spanish 
viene  a  Irlariia  -  lit. 
'hecones  to  Ireland*  , 
t  occurrences 


51.      OMtsston  of  partitive  article 


Zradi  tionelle  cf.  Irish 
seiKcann  si  ad  jcol 
traL-'lsi  v:*  :  -  lit.  'pl»y 
they  Huslc  traditional'  ; 
Cnclieh  they  play 
traditional  mtsic;  Spanish 
tocoK  nusi^a  tradi^^io'ial  ♦ 
lit.    'theyplay  nusic 
traditional'  ;  27  occurrences 
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M.     €n/dans  for  d  with 
nMiM  of  tovns 


S3.      [X«k)  for  t<7us  la  tlio 

•xproMloM  of  fro^uoncy 


54.     ^tr6  intires8^  en/dans  for 

«*tnt^ress«r  d/Stre  intiressS  par 


55.      OMlssiott  of  dofinito  orticlo 
with  MMiM  of  longuttgos 


o.g.,  J 'at  €u  ami*  €n  Parid; 
cf.  Irish  bhi  cairde 
i  bP&ra9  -  lit.  *««r«  frlonds 
%\mm  In  Paris*;  English 
I  Aarf  fritnds  in  Paris; 
SpsBlsh  tenia  amigos  en 
Pari*  -  lit.  *Ihftd  friends 
In  Psrls*  ;  9  occurr«nc«« 
with  en,  I  occurr«nc«  with 
dane 

ffakj  [...J  troie  tnois;  cf. 
Irish  gaeh  trCu  mC  -  lit. 
*«v«ry  third  Month'  ; 
English  every  three  months; 
Spanish  eadn  tree  meses.  - 
lit.   *«v«ry  thr««  wonths*  ; 

1  occurrence 

o.g.,  tu  es  intiress^  en 
rmsique;  cf.  Irish  td 
speis  agat  i  gceol  -  lit. 
*ls  itttorost  styou  In 
music* ;  English  you  are 
interested  in  mustc; 
SpsnlsH  te  intereaas  en 
misica  -  lit.  'yourself 
youlntorost  In  nuslc*  ; 

2  occurroncos  with  cn^ 
1  occurronco  with  dans 

o.g. ,  passer  [...]  de 
inglais  [ . . .  ]  d  frangais; 
cf,  Irish  dui  6  Bhiarla 
go  Fraincis  -  lit.  *togo 
fro*  English  to  Pronch*  ; 
English  to  pass  fron  English 
(in) to  French;  Spanish 
pasar  de  ingles  a  francos  * 
lit,  *topsss  froa  English 
to  Prench'  ;  3  occurrences 
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APPEWDIX  C 

Distributional  •vldcnce 
(Figures  refer  to  Itemization  In  Appendix  B) 


a)    Francized  'intrusions*  non-deviant  versions  of  uhich  Philip 
never  proiuced  unprompted 


rcssemblcr  used  with  direct 

rather  than  ln<ilrect  object  (21) 

(katnopoli* tan]  for  cosmopolite  (23) 

(koserv*' tif 1  for  conservateuris)  (24) 

ftipi'kal]  for  typtques  <25) 

depuis  for  aprds  (adv.)  (29) 

[prln'sip]  for  i<6but  (3^) 

(jwvc'nisl  tor  jcuK.ss  (35) 

(jyl  tor  '.'^^ser-^l^  (36) 

Ta'pris]  for  pressc  (37) 
onlsslon  of  Indefinite  article 

with  2u:rt?  (38) 
onisslon  of  i  In  the  expression 

of  distance  (39) 

^.istcirci^  l^^^l  'or  ^''-^uvclles  (40) 
C'trc   for  :\K :  r  tn  the  expression 

of  age  (41) 

I'pipa]  for   •^r'^cTUSc  (42) 

jcs'pcsiAlnSj  for     :."ti-'u:£!ruT.  (43) 

'  r>Art  j  for  :  (<*) 

..r  for  •  •  <<7) 
»irAWil  lor 
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pour  txtuple  for  par  tx^ti^le  (4t) 
d  for  «n  with  of 

couAtrlos        yrovlaeot  (90) 

•Alssloii  of  ytrtltlvo  «rttcl«  (fl) 

^n/dcms  for  d  with  duios  of  towns  (52) 

[/•k]  for  tou8  iK  ttio  oxprcssioB 

of  fro^uoscy  (53) 

^tre  intirc99i  mn/dant  for 

s'tnt^resser  d/itre.  intireasi  par  ($4) 
oslsslon  of  d*fl»lt«  srtlclo 

with  BUtcs  of  lsn(us(«s  (55) 


b)    Francized  'intrusions*  non-deviant  versions  of  uhich  Philip 

began  producing  spontaneoualif  only  after  explicit  help/correction 
from  the  native-apeaker 


pays  for  carpagne  (12) 
le  {tar)  for  te  toir 

Ccorroctod'  ss  dana  la  30\**^e}  (2t) 

chofip  for  canpagne  (32) 

(AU.I  -  for  Id  -  also  follows  this  psttcrn) 
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APPEHDXX  0 


CoofKtufcl  ♦vld»rtce 


(Arabic  fl(ur*s  ref«r  to  it«iil»«tion  In  Appendix  B;  »mmli  ros«n 
flcure*  r«f«r  to  occurrence  nuaber  -  e.j.,  <7i)  «  first  occurrence 
of  Itea  7)  - 


t>    Contexti4al  characterization  of  wiadapted  English  'intrusions* 


other  j 
<i(v  French) 

h«tit«t  ion 

indic*t  ion 
•f 

£ruttr«Lten 

in«?prorr^>*t^ 
^uett  ion 
intonif ten 

l«wilh(«r 

«pelocy 

query  | 

r«cour«f 

to  1 

m  t\'£M\C  (I) 

y 

j 

^  ^  i 
— 1 

:  THUD  TO  C^T  IZ) 

.y 

'  j 

/ 

y 

ANTf  fUCS  (A) 

-1 

1 

:  OIDK*T  KNOV  ANMOOr  (1) 

A  C1>S&  (9) 

OftS  <10) 

y 

cvosEo  (in 

y 

m  COlNTMSlOt  (13) 

TO  IZQIS  (U) 

/ 

y 

StDDtSXY  (15») 

y 

$IT>DKVLV  (IJii) 

y 

y 

SlTJDtMY  (IJiii) 

y 

rCRKAfS 

y 

y 

I  r.Ut  TO  W«lTt  IT  (11) 

THI  Tt'.SlOS  (1«> 

y 

•Tt-L  (:nt»rj.)  CO) 

^y 

y 
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b)    Contextual  eharaet^rization  of  occurrtnces  of  ALLZ 


«CCMpC 

(in  rrMch} 

(riMcrvcUii 

•■Illicit 

r«c«grM 

to 

/ 

m.1  Olii) 

c)  Characterization  of  adapted  'intrusions*  with  at  least  U»  of  the 
oontextual  fsatures  noted  in  eonnsxion  with  the  unadopted  English 
'intrusions' 


•thtr 

(in  FrtACh) 

hftitation 

ifi4ieaCt«A 

•e 

frwtcraCioA 

r«cour»« 

to 
EA(ti»h 

U  ;t«rl  <»> 

9«MMHie  i'i) 

«•  r«rU  <M) 

MT*  (12) 

y 

c«iM»  02} 

r«sst«kUat  Itt 
•rl»r«t  (11) 

(MtuK  <«ri) 

y 

[tf^r'ntt]  (»} 

[1^]  (M) 

[••»rlt}  ()') 
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worts 


(1)    For  further  dlacusslon  of  som  of  tho  followias 
SlaclstOD  (19tl) . 


(3)  Latin  wM  •xclutf«d  as  a  posalbl*  soure*  luigu«c«.  According 
to  Philip's  ova  nccotmt  (Appondlx  A)  hm  a«v«r  ronlly  had  a 
product Ivo  kaovlodgo  of  Latin,  ond  approachad  It  rather  as  a 
klad  of  puasla. 

<3)    SlBca  this  atudy  focusos  on  uttorancos  which  dovlata  fron 

Pranch  aoms,  tha  Igaoranca  rafarrad  to  hara  would  prasunably 
be  classad  by  Kallarnan  as  *  Icnoranca-byobsarvatlon*  (1977, 
passim)  -  i.a.  what  tha  laarnar  doas  not  know  rathar  than 
what  ha  thinks  ha  does  not  know  (*lcnoranca*by-s«lf-avsluatlon*; 
ibid*,  passim).    Tha  question  of  *lcnorance*by-self>evaluation* 
Is,  howsver,  a^^dressed  In  4.3. 

It  ahould  alao  be  clear  that,  since  this  atudy  deals  with 
saeples  of  llnculstlc  output,  what  It  reveals  about  Ignorance 
haa  regard  to  *productiV0  Ignorance*  -  i.e.  what  la  not 
available  to  the  learner  when  he  Is  trying  to  produce 
utterances  (cf.  note  4>. 

(4)  I  do  not,  oS  course,  wish  to  suggest  that  a  alngle  correction 
can  nornally  be  expected  to  suffice  to  nake  a  particular  tten 
peraaneatly  part  cf  a  learner *a  productive  knowledge.    I  suspect 
that  the  three  itene  discussed  here  had  elrsedy  been  encountered 
by  Philip  and  would  heve  been  understood  by  hln  If  uttered  by 
another  apeaker  -  I.e.  were  known  'receptively*  -  and  that  the 
natlve-speaker*s  Interventions  had  the  effect  of  *topplng  up' 
this  receptive  knowledge  and  transfornlng  It,  at  least 
teaporerlly.  Into  productive  knowledge. 
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A    STUQY    or    THE    CFFCCTIVCNCSS    OF    INTCWSIVC    SPcCCH  JHtHAPi 

IN    THC    RCrtCOIATION    OF    OCLAYCO  PUDVOLOGY^ 

nrs  03r««n  Wiilk«ir,  n»Sc»,  tCST»,  AL*1«, 

0«puty  Oiractor, 

School  or  Rwnsdial  Linguistics, 

Trinity  CoUegs, 

Dublin  2, 

IRCUNO. 

In  ordar  to  provide  ths  mast  sTTsctiv/s  Spssch  Thsrapy  ssrvics  For 

children  In  Primary  School  who  have  problems  of  dolaysd  phonology, 
.it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  role  of  intensive  therapy  vis-a»vis 
the  more  traditionsl  onco  weekly  visit  to  ths  Speech  Clinic* 

Tradltion-illy,  there  h.is  evolvad  a  pattern  of  therapy,  where  ths 
child  attends  ths  clinic  once  a  week  For  a  period  of  hair  an  hour 
to  an  hour's  duration*    This  practice  has  devalopsd,  partly  in 
order  to  aea  as  many  patients  in  a  waek  es  is  possible,  partly  to 
allow  for  a  peripatetic  service  so  that  as  many  centres  can  be 
visited  as  possible,  and  partly  becauae  the  demand  For  Speech 
Therapy  eervices  Far  exceeds  ths  nunber  of  therapists* 

Thsse  reasons  are  now  becoming  eroded,  an^  with  a  more  plentiful 

supply  of  therapists  it  is  becoming  appropriate  to  consider  whethe 

this  traditional  approach  Is  the  iii3st  effective* 

Cooper,  noodlcy  and  Reynell  (1976)  com.iiant  that:* 

"The  more  nsrmal  half  an  Naur  a  week  with  e  Speech  Therapist  Is 
not  enaugh  for  young  children*  A  week  is  to3  long  a  gap,  and  a 
half  hour  session  too  little*** 

They  further  co.imant:- 

"nost  Speech  Therapists  are  short  of  tims,  so  it  is  wise  to  be 
econortilcal  with  the  Speech  Therapist*s  and  ths  parents*  time,  so 
that  this  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  children." 

(large  (in  Irwin    and  lUrge  1972  p*  303)  discussing  duration  Bn:J 

fraquqncy  of  clinic  visits  coiwnants  thit  the  severity  of  the 

disability,  the  aga  of  the  child,  the  co-operation  of  th«  parents, 

togothar  with  tha  limitations  in  staff  and  clinical  facilities 

dotermlnf^  how  often  .in.1  how  long  tho  child  should  bo  senn*  H<> 

recofl»monds  that  for  an/  af fectlvinass  to  be  shown  In  thera,->y,  tho 

session!  should  be  frou  *ialf  an  *iour  to  one  hour  in  duration  .t'j'I 

-hA  frequon.-y  shouldbe  from  2-  S  tlmos  weekly* 
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It  also  to  b«  coo)ld«r«d  wh«th«ir  children  should  r«calva 

tharapy  in  t  on*-tCH>on«  altuatlon  or  whathor  tharapy  la  fi»ora 
uaaful  as  a  group  activity. 

narga  (in  Irwin  and  narga  1972  p.  302)  atatas  that  tht  arguments 
for  or  against  aith«r  arrangaaiwit  concam  what  is  bast  fo?  ths 
child*    On  tha  on«  hand,  aooa  (Mithoritias  hold  that  individual 
trainin)  allowa  for  graatar  depth  and  intensity  of  prograissinQ 
raaulting  in  s  «ora  affactiva  effort  which  will  take  lass  timo 
to  reech  e  successful  tenainetion  when  co«pared  with  group 
sessions.    On  the  other  hand«  eo«4  feel  that  group  sessions, 
especielly  if  the  groups  ere  s«sllt  provide  coms-jnicative  expsr- 
ience  am'sn)  the  pser^group  coflwijnications  which  snh.snsa  the 
treining  end  cennot  be  offered  by  individual  sessionft.    It  Is 
further  argued  that  eince  children  ^o  leern  fro«  ons  anothsr  as 
reedily  le  thsy  do  fron  adults »  and  since  peer-group  coMjnica- 
tions  ere  an  i«portent  function  in  3  child'e  life*  group 
sessions  ere  not  only  useful*  but  also  ssssntiel* 

Kluppel  (in  Irwin  end  narga  ig72  p.  315)  commsnts  thit  som?  kin:J 
of  cosmunication  tekes  piece  in  inter»ectioi  -tfithin  s  grojp*  If 
thie  is  so»  end  if  tht  object  of  eny  speech  sn-1  lenjoigs  remad- 
ietion  is  to  improve  coMijnicetion,  ons  cojid  argu^  that  group 
thsrepy  would  be  e  more  meeninjful  environffl'int  in  -^hich  sffectiv3 
co«v<inicetioi  could  flourieh*    Hs  further  states  that  a  critical 
varieble  in  optim.sI  learning  ie  arranging  for  th4  appropriate 
anvironmont* 

The  phyeicel  environment  ie  ons  which  sen  ^s  thsrepsuticelly 
nsnipuleted*    The  child  nsy  be  eeen  at  h^nn,  in  AchodI  or  in  the 
Speech  clinic*    At  hpus  or  in  the  clinic  ths  parents  msy  'jo 
present  in  thti  seselon*  whereas  et  echosl  thie  ie  unlikely, 
elthpugh  there  will  be  reedy  eccees  to  ths  date  teechsr«  which 
msy  be  denied  in  the  other  eitustione*    Spms  euthpre*  for 
OKsmpIe  3fffree  en<4  neCo-Ocey,  (1976)  Coopar  et  at*  (I97d)  consider 
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tha  awaramiss  ai-ul  invjlvamant  of  th^i  parents  in  th9  m3na9«m9nt  of 
tha  child's  coMitinication  problani  to  bo  of  paramount  importsnce, 
wharaas  others,  for  axampla  Kluppel  (in  Irwin  .ind  n-irga  1972  p.  366) 
tak9  tha  opposite  view*    Ha  comments 

**Tharapy  for  the  child's  language  deficits  should  be  provided  by 
professionals  outside  of  the  home.    The  parante  should  nat  bo 
involved  with  therapeutic    and  te.'iching  procedures.  Parents 
direct  etteopte  to  teach  their  own  children  to  telk,  read»  write» 
and/or  compute  are  seldom  satisfactory,  and,  if  effectiva,  are 
too  costly  in  emstionsl  flare-ups*** 

Cooper  (1978)  also  sounds  a  warning  note,  about  ovor  involvemont 
in  the  problems  of  parents  who  .iccompany  their  children  to  the 
clinic,  thus:-- 

"tess  often  recognised  is  the  naed  to  ivcid  over  involvamsnt  in 
tha  personal  problem?  of  the  parents.    It  is  not  thq  role  of  thn 
Spaoch  Therapist  to  bacona  a  psycho-therapiat  fo*  the  parents 

 Clearly  this  sort  of  support  cannot  be  avoided  altogether, 

not  should  It  b?,  but  it  is  too  easy  for  psrents  to  use  a  weekly 
session  for  working  ojt  their  otin  personal  problems  with  the 
therapist,  and  uaing  tha  therapist  as  a  'loaning  Dost^  rather  than 
focussing  on  the  child** 

There  is  a  nsed  in  Speach  remadiation  for  the  work  of  the  rem?d- 
iator  to  be  evaluated*    Ventry  and  Schiavstti  quote  a  report  froit 
ASHA  in  1974  where  it  is  stated  that  only  l.TjC  of  thoic  members 
reported  'research*  as  their  principal  activity.    In  1974  also,  in 
Britain  in  the  findings  of  the  Covarnmant  enquiry  into  Speech  ther- 
apy services  this  comn'int  ie  made. 

•There  is  a*ft|)le  room  for  more  evaluotiva  studies  of  tha  effects  of 
various  kinds  and  pattern!  of  treatment*** 

It  goea  on  further  to  state:* 

**rhere  Is  already  soma  pressure  for  new  patterns  of  Speech  Therap/ 
treatmint  othar  than  abort  periodic  treatmant  sessions,  usually  at 

waekly  intervals    Wa  hope  to  see  expansion  and  furthar  exper- 

im.)ntation  jith  grojp  and  intenaive  therapy**. 


This  pilot  study  seoks  to  make  an  attempt  to  determina  whathsr 
there  is  a  greater  advantage  to  tha  patient  in  sttendin^g  tha  Spiich 
Clinic  inteniivjly,  or  whether  the  child  receives  an  aqual  or 
graater  banefit  from  .ittend'.ng  once  a  iiouk,    HOiievar,  it  Is  nace-js- 
3cy  to  commjnt  th.it  onre  the  therapeutic  programma  h.ia  been  disvined. 
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it^is  ifl^ortant  that  th*  tharapist  has  fraadom  «iilthln  thit 
framiyork*  to  implMmt  tha  thsrapy  in  tha  mo%t  affactiva 
man-iar  for  both  tha  pitlants  and  hini/harsair.    norlay  (1972) 
ii.ikas  tha  point:- 

••niny  tharapints  davalop  thair  own  nathods  of  traatwant  through 
axp^rlahca  and  auch  «sthods  iiiy  ba  Pfora  auccaasful  in  their  hands 
than  any  othar". 

Baaring  this  in  n»ind,  in  this  study,  araas  of  tharapautlc  inter- 
vantion  '^ara  idantlfiad*  but  tha  tharapautic  strategies  uhich 
•iiara  employed  were  individusi  to  the  therapist.    It  wes  nover 
intended  that  this  study  should  issess  therapists*  skill,  but 
thit  of  therapeutic  tiising.    The  study  was  set  up,  with  the 
co-operatio-i  and  support  of  the  City  of  Southampton  Education 
Oepartment,  to  assess  the  projrass  of  children  who^e  prasentln-j 
speech  problem  i^as  of  phonological  delay. 

Organisation  of  the  Study. 

The  children  Jtmtm  selected  initially  by  tha  teachars  in  Opimary 
jchools  in  the  dtaigoated  area.    This  area  was  a  large,  modern 
20jncil  housing  estete  on  the  Cast  of  the  city.    It  uaa  chasen 
rsecause  of  tha  large  number  of  children  living  in  this  district 
yho  had  been  reported  to  the  Speech  Tharapist  as  having  soma 
problem  nsedin9  inwestigatio-i.    Thire  was  s  wary  high  incid- 
ence of  nari-Bt tendance  at  clinics.    The  teachers  in  the  three 
primery  schools  on  this  estate  were  asked  to  submit  lists  of 
children  in  their  schools  whose  speech  caused  tham  concern. 
These  schools  were  then  visited  and  the  children's  spsach 
assessed  using  th?  Edinburgh  Articulation  test.    This  test, 
davised  by  Anthony,  Bogle,  Ingram  \  ticlsaac  (1974)  samples 
phonamas  within  fiords,  and  both  a  qusntitativa  and  qualitative 
judgement  is  mide.    Tha  quantitative  score  is  translated  into 
both  a  fttenderd  score,  end  an  articulation  aga  equivelent.  Th« 
qualitetiva  result  ellO'^s  for  a  judgemant  concerning  tha 
maturity  or  the  deviancy  of  the  child's  utterance.    O-i  th2 
:)uantitstiva  result,  a  st>;ndsrd  score  of  more  than  15  points 
balow  the  maan  standard  scf.Ma  of  100,  warrants  investigation  and 
possible  therapy. 
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All  chlldrsf)  sal»ctad  for  Inclujlon  in  tha  ■<parl«»nt  obtalnad 
3  standard  scora  of  batwaan  70  and  8S*    Any  chlldran  who  achiev/* 
ad  a  acora  of  lass  thsn  70  wsra  axcludad  fro-n  tha  atudy,  but 
wara  raf«rrad  to  tha  spaach  clinic  for  Inimadiata  attantion  by 
tha  tharapiat* 

Th»  psrents  of  tha  children  vho  fulfillad  ths  first  critarion 
of  mstchad  standard  scoraa  on  tha  articulation  taat  wara  then 
visited*    Prior  psrmission  had  baen  obtained  for  tha  Spaech 
Tharapist  to  see  tha  children  in  school  for  purposes  of  testing, 
but  the  hoii9  v/isit  fulfilled  severel  objectives* 

1)  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  expleinsd* 

2)  Pjrmission  m  sought  for  th»  inclusion  of  thoir  child  in 
th9  study,  end 

3)  A  developflientel  qusstionnsire  was  co-nplatedt  concerning  th? 
child's  other  developnant  and  hie  apaech  development*  This 
gave  en  ewereness  es  to  whether  the  speech  problem  was  an 
isoleted  problem  or  whether  other  erees  of  developmont  were 
effected* 

The  children  in  the  stu^y  were  witched  for  ssKt  ege,  socisl 
cless,  end  educstional  stteinment*    Informetion  sbout  thise  t'^o 
lest  criterie  wes  obtainid  fron  the  cless  teecher*    All  childran 
were  eged  under  six  yeers  and  were  in  the  entrents  clsss  of  th^ir 
primary  schaol*    This  wis  necesssry  for  two  reasons* 
1)    Th»  Edinburgh  ^rticulitiot  Te^t  ie  standardised  on  children 

eged  3-6  yeers »  end 
2}    To  eliminete  es  fsr  es  possible,  the  effects  on  speech,  of 

the  child's  perticipetioM  in  school* 
Th4  study  -^las  organised^  to  start  during  term  2  of  ths  school 
yeer,  i*e*  Denusry  to  ^erch*    Thie  tein  /i»s  chosen  in  preference 
to  ths  first  term,  in  ord'^r  that  the  child  ahojld  have  an 
3pportunity  to  aettle  into  schoal  bsfore  eny  interruption  ^es 
mada  to  his  school  dsy,  end  in  order  thst  his  teechsr  miy 
beco<n9  well  ac^usinted  with  the  child'e  echlevemmts  and  problems. 


Slic  Children  w^r*  randomly  alV^cat^d  to  group  A  (int«nslv«  group) 
and  six  to  group  B  (one*  w9-9kly  group). 

Th#  loci t log  of  th«  •tudv 

Ihm  Intinslva  th«r«py  was  carrlod  out  In  a  vacant  class  roo«  In 
a  prlasry  school,  tha  non^lntonalva  tharapy  In  tha  n«ighbourhood 
SpMch  Clinic*    Th«  mim  hora  waa  to  «lrror  as  fsr  as  posslnls 
traditional  spsach  tharapy  conditions  with  this  group,  sxcapt 
in  tha  fsctor  of  sttandanca  in  s  gro«ip  rathar  than  an  individual 
aitustion.    Thaaa  chlldran  wara  brought  to  tha  clinic  by  tho 
parant,  yharaas  ths  childran  who  wsrs  sttanding  daily  wore 
transportad  to  ths  school  by  tsxi,  financad  and  organiisd  by  the 
Cducstion  Oopsrtasnt. 

In  ths  intansivs  group  100^  sttandancs  was  racordsd,  whorsas  in 
tha  non-'intansivs  group  I  child  wss  lost  fron  tha  study  through 
non  sttandancs  snd  sttandsncs  of  ths  othsrs  wss  srrstic*  Thi« 
is  what  would  bs  sxpactsd  in  ths  traditional  attandanca  paradigm. 

Tha  tiastsbls  of  tha  study. 

In  sssh  group  s  totsi  of  25  thsrspy  ssssions  wara  rscordad. 
Crotg>  A  sttandad  dsiXy  rro«  10.00  a.m.  until  12  noon  '^or  riv« 
wsaks  ....2S  ss*sion9. 

Cro'jp  B  sttsndsd  once  usakly  for  two  hours  in  a  grojp,  for  2S 
wsaks. 

Ths  Spssch  Thsrapy  psrsonnal 

Thsrs  wsrs  two  Spsach  Thsrspists  involved  in  r^ach  group.  Thsra 
was  ons  tharapist  constant  in  ssch  group,  but  tha  stcond  therapist 
variad  froai  taasion  to  ssssion  in  srdar  to  allow  for  h^r  to  ?a«.tin 
involved  in  har  o^  Clinical  dutiaa. 

Thaaa  ^taaporary"  tharapiats  spant  so«i  tiaa  in  both  groups,  in 
ordsr  to  sllow  for  soaa  consis tansy  snd  unity  bstwosn  ths  groups. 
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Thura  w9ro  also  Spaech  Thsrapy  holpgrt  attachad  to  3ach  group* 
ThQSS  ware  s«mi-trainod  p«rsonnal  ^ith  strict  conditions  ragard- 
ing  thdir  involvam^nt,  and  th9ir  purpose  was  to  attand  to  the 
physical  noads  of  tht  children,  to  arrange  and  replece  equipment, 
end  to  make  necessary  gaaes  and  Materials  for  the  clinical 
session*      This  left  the  therapists  free  to  attend  solely  to 
the  thsrapy  session* 

Assesswints 

Assessm9nt9  of  progress  was  carefully  monitored* 

The  assessment  programmi*  was:- 

Schedule  Assessment, 

Group  A  Croup  B 

1*  Prior  to  treatment  1*  Prior  to  treatment 

2*  After  five  weeks  2*  After  five  weeks 

thsrapy  (treatment  therapy 
co4iH3leted)  3*  After  twsnty  fiva 

3*  Three  months  after  weeks  (therapy 

therepy  completed  completed) 

4*  Threo  months  after 
assessment  three* 

1*      Sslectiori  assessment:-  children  were  esseseed  to  determine 

ir  they  fulfilled  selection  criteria* 
2*      Children  were  assessed  immediately  prior  to  treatment,  in 

order  to  havs  a  bast  line  prior  to  therepy* 
3*      Both  groups  were  assessed  after  a  period  of  fiva  weeks 

thsrapy*      This  was  at  completion  of  therapy  for  Group  A, 

but  efter  only  five  sessions  for  Grojp  8* 
4*      Croup  B  only  after  25  wseks,  at  end  of  thsrapy  period* 
5*      Groups  A  end  B  three  months  after  completion  of  each  groups 

therapy* 

The  aims  of  these  assessments  were  to: 

K      Assess  the  immediate  value  of  inteniivs  versus  norv-intcn-tiva 
therapy* 

(a)  3var  an  identical  time  span,  i*e*  five  weeks* 

(b)  s'ter  an  identical  ntjmber  of  sessions  i*e*  25* 
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7^      To  ataatt  tha  atability  9ni  nalntafWiACa  of  any  parcalvad  pro« 
graaa  in  phonology  of  ths  intansiva  group  varius  ncKW 
Intansiva  group  thraa  nboths  aftar  tharapy  twis  caaaad  In 
aach  caaa. 

3,     To  ^atar«ina  whathar  prograaa  which  it  ia  anticipatad  would 
hav«  baan  achiavad  «3ra  alowly^as  in  non-intansiva  tharapy) 
ia  laora  ataxia  than  that  which  it  ia  prasuMod  will  ba  a 
»ora  rapid  acquiaition, 

Tha  tliarapy  aaaaion 

Cach  saaalOD  for  aach  group  was  of  two  hours  duration*  Th3 
saaaion  variad  batwaan  inprovsatont  of  parcaptual  skills,  i«a* 
auditory  diacrimination,  mafiiory,  and  saquan=inQ«     Tastila  an^ 
motor' akilla,  for  both  groaa  and  fina  niovanint  awiranasa,  and 
viaual  akilla,  for  viaual  rainforcaM)nt  an:j  Monitoring* 

Soun^  work*      Spacific  work  gradsd  to  suit  childran  in  tha  group, 
on  aoun^  miking,  apaach  drilla,  and  aound  blanding*  Spacific 
tasks  on  languaga  atimulation  wara  not  includad,  although  thia 
waa  daalt  with  informally,  in  '^rd  gamas,  story  tailing  and  naw3 
of  currant  activitiaa*     Ourin)  aach  saasion  thara  waa  a  braak  of 
a  quartar  of  an  hour,  whan  tha  childran  sould  play  autaida 
(waathar  parmitting)  or  hava  fraa  play  indoora*      Cash  therapist 
waa  allowad  fraadom  -within  tha  pro^ramms  fram<fwork,  as  th9 
intantion  waa  n^t  to  astaas  tharapiat  akill,  but  thsrapy  timing* 

Tha  praaanza  of  tha  '*taiiiporary'*  tharapiat  in  aach  ^roup,  halpad 
maintain  soma  notion  of  con*jlatancy* 

Maylts 

Raaulta  wara  analyaad  uiing  a  t«>taat*      Intaniivs  thtrapy  rasultf 
wara  comparad,  as  wara  tha  rasults  of  non-intansiva  tharapy* 
Than  aach  group  waa  coiiparad,  at  apscific  pointa  in  tha  saaasa- 
mant  timatabla* 
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The  r«suUs  of  tna  assassment  prior  to  traatwwt  wara  co«iparad  in 
thi  nao-inteniiva  group, 

1)  after  five  waek^  treatmant, 

2)  after  25  wsaks  treatwjnt, 

3)  after  three  months  stabilisation. 

This  latter  sho«iied  tha  o.-ily  statistical  difference,  a  probability 
of  mare  th.in  .OK 

Thi  assessment  after  five  weeks  waa  compared  jith  thit  after  25 
jeeks  an^  also  3  months  after  thsrapy  ceased.      Significance  was 
shoiin  only  in  the  compariso'^  bat«jBen  five  weeks  and  after  three 
mooth.5  stabilisation.  p>005 

Tinally  in  this  group,  results  after  25  weeks  ware  co-npared  with 
results  after  3  mo.ithi,  end  no  significance  wos  fojnd. 


NOM-INTCNSIVC    THCRtOY  RCS'J.TS 


GROUP 

df 

51GNIFICANCE 

A    V  a 

1*24, 

9 

NS. 

A    V  C 

1.04* 

9 

NS. 

A    V  0 

3.45 

9 

0.035 

3    V  C 

0.94 

9 

NS. 

e    V  D 

2.21 

9 

0.05. 

C    V  0 

3.83 

3 

NS 

A  X  Asseasmtnt  iiwnidietely  prior  to  treetm^nt. 

e  z  After  fiva  jieeks  tharapy. 

C  =  After  25  weeks  therapy. 

0  =  Three  months  after  cassjtlot  of  tharapy. 

In  th»  intensive  thartpy  grojp  similer  aseessm-^nta  ware  compared. 
Significance  wss  shojin  'p>O.Gl)  whtn  thn  assessment  immidiately 
jrior  to  traatmint  wis  compared  with  results  obtained  after  five 
weeks  (25  ncjaions)  therapy,  and  significance  of  p>  0.G35  when 
thi  assessment  results  immidiately  Prior  to  tha.**py  ^ere  co-wpsrod 
vith  tho^ij  rs*»jlt4  achieved  after  3  month.-j  stabilisation. 
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HQ  significan^a  w3S  noted  *ih»n  raaults  obtmlnid  jfter  five  waaks 
uara  comparad  uith  th03«  obtained  after  three  wonthi  stabilisation. 
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V  3 

i  2.79 

'  11 

0.01 

A 

V  C 

3.174 

11 

O.OOS 

9 

V  C 

j  0.4S7 

11 

rinilly  results  ware  cornpared  between  thg  noo-intunsiva  and  the 
inteniiva  tharapy  groups.     Thare  was  only  on?  area  of  signlfic- 
ancet  when  the  rasgltt  achieved  after  five  weeks  were  compared* 
This  WIS  aftar  25  sessions  with  the  intensive  grojp,  and  only 
five  with  the  nofwintenaiva  group.     Slgnlf icari=«  was  shojm 
p> O.OOS.     There  was  no  significance  when  conperin}  the  five 
weak  (iRten)ive)  group  results  with  those  echlevad  sy  the  non- 
intensive  grojp  at  25  waaks.     Both  grojps  in  this  anilyais  has 
had  25  thirapy  sessions.      Significance  was  not  shown  whsn 
co*iiparing  the  intensiva  therapy  grojp  after  three  tiantha  stabilisa- 
tion with  the  no>->intensiva  grojp  im^ad  lately  on  couplet  Ion  of 
therapy,  end  elnilerly,  no  slgnlflcence  amsrgid  -jhen  conparln^ 
both  grojps  after  three  mpnths  stabilisation. 


INTENSIVE    V,    WO;tf.>J[^NTEHSlVc  GRaU^ 


GROJP 

1      t  1 

df 
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3(^0 
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3(1)  V 

0.31 

10 
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C(I)  ^ 

C(N) 

0.017 

10 
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jc(x)  ^ 

0(N) 

1.173 

10 

NS 

8(1)      Assessm-int  after  flva  waek<  thtrapy  (25  sessloii) 
(Intaniiva  gro«Jp). 

6(n)      AsstBsmtn.  after  flv?  w^eks  therapy  (5  sessions) 
(No'wintentive  grojo). 


C(I)      Assess(ii3nt  after  three  months  stabilisatioi-t  porio..:. 
(Intensiva  group)* 

C(N)      Assessm3nt  after  25  weeks  therapy. 
(Noo-int«n3iv3  group)* 

0(N)      Assessment  after  three  months  stabilisation  period. 
(Non^inten^iva  group). 

There  is  as  to  be  ex^pacted,  significant  lmprovem3nt  sho^rn  3fter 
five  weeks  intensive  therapy,  versus  five  weeks  weekly  therapy. 
In  both  grojps  there  is  significant  difference  in  the  results 
achieved  after  the  period  of  tharapy,  so  it  can  be  assumed  that 
the  thgrapy,  was  effective  in  achieving  an  improved  result. 

However,  factors  other  than  therapeutic  progress  need  considera- 
tion. 

1.  The  time  factor. 

Is  it  more  viable  for  the  child  to  be  absent  fro»  3ch30l  every 
mDrning  for  a  conparatively  short  period  of  time,  or  for  the 
child  to  be  absent  from  school  once  a  week  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  bearing  in  nind  that  at  this  stage  of  education,  a 
lesson  is  liable  to  be  repeated  several  tlm-33  b'^fore  it  is 
coiaidared  that  the  class  should  kno^  it.  Thi  child  miss* 

ing  a  lesso*i  more  sporadically  is  at  least  likely  to  avail  of 
it  sometime  during  the  teaching,  wh3raa3  a  child  absent  from 
»chool  every  morning  may  miss  an  important  aspect  of  teaching 
co-npletely.      Conversely,  one  cojld  argua  that  th2  child  vhose 
speech  improves  more  rapidly,  becomes  a  msro  effective  co^mjnlcD- 
tor  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  and  this  may  have  more  fa/ourablc 
educational  and  psychological  implications. 

2.  U33  the  tim»  span  of  th*  experiment  the  optimjm  on-*? 

It  must  ba  considared  that  the  total  number  of  sessions  each 
group  could  attend  might  not  be  the  most  effective  in  term;  of 
progress*      The  dacision  to  have  25  sessions  per  groun  ja3  m^jo 
on  th5  gro'jndi  that  this  >v3s  roughly  equivalent  to  6  months 
traditionil  therapy,  and  therefore  there  should  oe  m2a*urable 
progress* 
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3*       Th«  spsech  therapist  m%y  not  be  avallablo  for  intensive  therapy » 
particularly  where  a  strong  reliance  is  placed  on  part-tins  staff, 
and  also  on  the  number  of  sessions  any  one  centre  has  arranged  for 
in  e  week* 

4.       The  Speech  Therapist  programfftes*      It  miy  be  easier  to  arrange 
for  a  period  ot  intensive  therapy  for  ons  particular  speech  problen, 
and  than  sfter  a  specified  period  of  time  this  session  Is  closed, 
to  re-op5n  in  a  different  piece*      It  nsy  bs  a  good  strategy  to 
anploy  speech  therapists  with  particular  interests,  to  develop  a 
service  to  a  large  geographical  area,  so  that  one  aspect  of 
thsrapy  can  be  concentrated  on  for  a  psrio^  of  tima  in  Dne  placa, 
and  when  that  ceases,  intensive  thsrapy  in  another  problem  area 
can  be  provided  binder  the  guidance  of  a  different  therapist* 

5*       Tor  this  typs  of  progranHit^i  to  be  viable,  a  sufficient  number 
of  suitsble  patients  must  be  available* 

6*       The  provision  of  suitable  acco*wnodation  can  often  pro^a  a 
difficulty*      It  is  somstim-as  difficult  to  provlda  evan  -ninimjlty 
suitsble  accommodation,  on  a  once  a  week  basis,  without  seekir.g 
acco«««D-1ation  j^hich  may  be  in  use  for  two  HDnth^  and  then  not 
nseded  again  for  another  four* 

7*       The  convenience  of  tha  parents  must  be  considerad*      It  is 
fnlikely  that  transport  could  ba  mad*  available,  as  it  was  with 
one  grojp  in  this  study,  and  so  it  would  be  necaasary  to  rsly  on 
th.^  perants  to  bring  the  child  to  the  clinic*      Public  transport, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  can  be  very  spaamodlc,  it  if  exists 
at  all,  and  it  may  b?  that  if  thi  child  attends  only  once  a  weak, 
arrang»m>nts  csn  ba  mide  whsreby  one  or  othar  of  tha  parents 
could  bring  the  child,  but  to  ask  them  tc  do  this  every  day  may 
be  a  financial  as  well  as  a  physical  im.Doasibillty* 


8.       rinally,  and  i/ar/  im()ort9ntly ,  the  tharap/  prsscribcd  must 
be  in  the  patients  b^st  interests.      Uith  soTie  children,  grojp 
therapy  is  contra-indicated,  beca'ise  of  th*?  particular  thert^peutic 
r»3ed5  of  the  child,  and  intensive  therapy  createi    too  much  of  a 
pressurising  situation  for  therapy  to  be  successful. 

This  study  would  suggest  that  th^re  is  little  adv/ant'iQC  in 
intensive  therapy  comparad  to  the  mors  traditioail  therapy  method. 
It  mu3t  be  remembered  that  this  uas  a  pilot  stu^^y,  carried  out  o'> 
a  vsry  small  sample,  and,  th9r8rora,  the  results  mu'st  be  inter- 
preted with  caution.      It  can  only  tJ3  stated  th3t  with  this 
sample,  th?ro  is  so-ne  evidence  to  suggest  that  although  th3ra.*3y 
uith  intensive  m"2thods  produces  an  initial  accelerated  rasjlt, 
thit  OMer  time  these  adwranta^es  are  minimised,  until  eventually 
they  bccom»  non-significant.      This  study  jould  need  to  "De 
repeated  jjith  a  mjch  larger  sanple,  for  valid  reliable  im;)lica- 
tions  to  02  drawn. 
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tn  f.f>m|);<rp  n;<t.ivf»  Kr^nCh  <ipfMlcr»rs'  And  Iflstpr  SpPAk^r^'  rHn<1»»rinq<;  nf 
thP  s.^Mt'  p»;<tpridl  wir.h  /i  vi»'w  tn  An^lySinq  wtiat  mistAk*»S  arr  martP  hy  thr 
Ulst.pr  «ipp;<kprs  in  thpir  prnrtuctinn  nf  FrPnc>>  uttprAnr.PS.  Wp  Havp  c^n«;pn 
fnr  r.his  purpn';p  a  niimhpr  nf  di^loqijes  frnm  An  ArticlP  by  Winl^n.i  An<i 
Wpnk  (1<)8?)  in  *Lp  fr;<n^Ai<;  ^lAnS  le  inonrtp*.    These  dialogues  atp 
recnrdprt  nn  a  disk  which  iS  rttstrihutert  with  thp  jo*irnal . 

In  orrtpr  tn  unrterstand  wh^  certain  errors  arp  M^irtg  ma^p  by  ''Uf  or 
stijrtpnts  in  thp  productinn  nf  Fipnch,  we  need  a  conceptual  franework 
which  will  shnw  how  F.nglish  and  French  differ  in  the  way  in  which  they 
achieve  their  intonational  effects.    In  an  attempt  to  expose  the  hasic 
mechanisns  nf  interferencp  hetwpen       and  L^.  «e  Shall  consider  first  nf 
all  rhythn  and  stress  and  secnndly  intnnation  patterns. 
RHYim  AND  STRESS 

Wenk  and  Wioland  fl*lft?),  in  a  SChnlarly  article,  have  develnped  a 
rhvthmic  typnlnqy  fnr  Frf>nch  which  will  Serve  to  mediate*  insicjht  intn 
the  intnnation  of  French.    Refnre  sunmarisinq  the  nain  pnints  nf  thP 
article*  howevpr*  it  is  essential  fnr  us  to  note  one  important  point 
aho«it  the  way  io  which  in*ornat'on  is  structured  in  French  and  in 
English.    French  is  dividpd  up  intn  sensp  grnups  (nr  as  Wenk  and  Winl anH 
call  them  'rhythmic  Qrnups')»  whereas  Enqlish  is  hrnken  up  intn  tonp 
grnups  and  fppt.    Thp  fnnt  is  the  unit  upnn  which  thp  rhythn  nf  spnire« 
Fnqlish  is  ^aspd  and  it  always  hegins  with  a  salipnt  syllaMo  fictus'). 
pvnn  if  this  hrpaks  up  a  wnrd.    French  rhythmic  groups,  howpvpr,  dn  r.ot 
vinlate  cnnstitupnt.  hmmdarips  and  never  hpoin  in  thp  nUdle  n'  a  wnrrf. 
r.nn;Mre  the  fnllowinq  sentences: 
Fnqlish:     //Yes//I Ml/leave  you  ny  ad/dress//. 


Frnnch:      /Oui»/je  vnuS  laisserai /nnn  adresse/. 

In  French  the  sense  groups  do  not  crnss  the  constituent 
^nundaries. 

Nnw,  let  tis  turn  tn  an  exaninatinn  of  Wenk  and  Uinland*S  rhyt»^nic 
typology  nf  French: 

'Leader^t  i»t<in(j*  versus  *Trai  1  er^tlming* . 

French  is  charactonsed  as  a  trai  ler«t imed  lanritiage  and  Fnqlish  as 
A  leader>tined  language.    That  is,  French  is  regulated  group-finally. 


Here  the  foot  breaks  up  the  wnrd  address^. 


to  d-scrihe  that  abstract  rhythMc  unit  which  ..tomines  th.  linit. 
of  rhythmc  groups.    Th.  'trai l.r/t.a..r-  distinction  is  r.lat-.  to  thp 
1iff*r*nt  tendencies  exhihitM  hy  French  and  Foolish  with  respect  to 
stress  placen,e..t.    French  stress  is  fixed  and  cor-s  nn  the  last  syllable 
of  a  word  and  the  „„u  in  a  rhythmic  group.     Jn  English,  how.ver 

n  IS  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  „bich  tends  tn  receive  the  main 
stress  and  in  the  fnot.  which  is  the  basic  unit  nf  rhyf.nic  nrganisatinn 
.0  Fnol,sh.  the  tonic  also  nccrs  at  the  heg1nnin„  (see  Oelattre  m.^) 
The  trailer-ti™ed/leader.ti„H,d  cnncept  has  inpnrtant  inplication,  fnr'  ' 
the  pronunciation  of  French  and  English. 
?.     Tense  versus  Lax  Articulation. 

French  as  a  trailer-timed  lanquaqp  will  display  a  t«nsinn 
f>uild-„p.  tending  towards  relnase  Only  at  thP  end  of  the  utt.ranc 
T-is  results  in  a  qr-ater  d.gre.  nf  habitual  muscular  tension,  nroducinn 
a  nnre  tense  articulatinn  than  is  to  be  fnund  in  leadpr-tin.d 
It  can  be  very  difficult  fnr  native  speakers  nf  Fnglish  to  learn  tn 
articulate  French  in  a  sufficiently  crisp  manner.     It  is  hard  ^nr  tb.„ 
to  avoid  putting  strong  stresses  on  sor»  syllable,  weakening  other 
syllables  and  realising  adjuncts  in  a  neutral  tnne.    The  nore  lax  stylp 
of  delivery  affects  the  quality  nf  Fnglisb  vowels,  nakinq  the  7;;^l,sh 
•vowel  systen  full  of  diphthongs  and  schwas.    The  anglnphnne  student  nf 
French  may  well  find  it  difficult  to  produce  the  precise  and  steady 
articulation  necessary  tn  dn  .justice  t6  French  vowpU.  because  ^he  tense 
articulation  of  segments  actually  derives  frnm  th.,  rhythm- -..  trailer- 
timed  nrganisatinn  nf  the  French  languago. 
3.  Stress. 

The  Importance  of  Ouratinn  in  French 

«enk  and  Winland  pnint  nut  that  there  »x,st  ,„^, 
realisatinn  nf  str-ss  in  French  and  in  English.    Stress  in  Fnglish  is 
associated  with  pitch  variatinn.    The  native  Engl  1 sh-sn.aker  t»nd.  tn 
bring  to  the  French  language  his  expectatinns  nf  incr.....d  fnrce  pitch- 
..-n         ,  peculiar  type  n'  vow»l  reductinn.     This  -nontal  set  snn,.,i.p, 
renders  him  incapable  of  detecting  French  stress.  1»,  alnnn  realising  u 
in  a  cnnvincing  manner. 

Whereas  in  English,  pitch  is  the  most  .H,„ortant  rnrrp|,f«  ot 
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stress,  the  sa«e  1$  wot  true  of  French.   Delattre  (HW)  has  Identified 
duration  as  the  element  mnt  clnsciy  associated  with  stress  In  the 
French  language.   In  fact.  In  Oelattrt't  19311  study,  the  duration  of 
stressed  e  was  on  average  twice  that  of  the  unstressed  e,    Ir  a  later 
study  (Delattre  1966),  the  research  results  reveal  that  the  physical 
Intensity  of  flnal-syllahle  vowels  In  French  Is  In  fact  IW  lower  than 
that  of  non  fInaUsyllahle  vowels.   It  Is  these  lower-Intensity,  long, 
final  syllables  which  are  critical  In  contributing  to  the  realisation  of 
stress  In  French. 
Delayed  Pitch  Change 

We  have  seen  that  the  correlates  of  stress  are  different  In  French 
and  In  English.   There  Is  yet  another  respect  In  which  stress  Is 
realised  differently  In  each  language*  Wenk  and  Wloland  show  that 
French  Intonation  contours  are  often  characterised  by  delayed  pitch 
Change  and  that  In  French  sentences  tAlch  are  syntactically  Identical 
(e*g»  Interrogative  and  declarative  sentences),  but  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  Intonation,  listeners  way  be  unable  to  differentiate 
<;uest1on  fro"  statement  If  the  last  portion  of  the  sentence-final  vowel 
Is  eliminated  through  tape-cutting  or  some  other  technique. 

The  extent  to  %ih1ch  pitch  change  Is  delayed  In  French  has  been 
high-lighted  by  Faure  (1973)  who  showed  that  Interrogative  and 
declarative  utterances  only  differ  In  the  melodic  variation  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  last  syllable.   Faure  segmented  the  find  tonic  syllable 
Into  6  portions,  almost  Identical  to  each  other.   Each  segment  was  1/6 
of  the  total  duration  of  the  syllable.    It  was  discovered  thit  most 
subjects  took  until  the  Sth  segment  to  decide  that  the  sentence  was 
Interrogative* 

It  can  be  difficult  for  the  anglophone  student  of  French  to 
develop  sufficient  auditory  discrimination  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
Interplay  of  pitch  change,  duration  and  Intensity  tAlch  characterises 
French  Intonation*   The  native  English  person  tends  to  aply  his  l|  habit 
of  pitch  Jump  In  contexts  where  delayed  pitch  change  Is  called  for. 
Pause  Placement* 

Wenfc  and  Wloland  draw  attention  to  the  Importance  of  pause 
placement  In  French*   One  of  the  norms  wernlng  such  placement  Is  that 
trailer-timing  does  not  allow  pauses  In  the  middle  of  rhythmic  groups. 
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Pauses  nay  occur 

«l    h<>tw#on  uny  two  rhythmic  nroup^ 

«t  th^  hoglrtnlnft  Anti/nr  #nd  of  n  rhythnic  orwtp  rnntainlnn  markedly 
f'.»w#r  $yn«hl#»5  th^n  a  npiqhhniirimi  qroup  or  qrotips. 

Taus^  pli«Co»m»nt  way  ^orvo  a  dm^rc^tory  function,  especially  when 
it  occurs  «t  major  syntactic  boundaries,    AUornatively,  it  iwy  he  used 
to  (Hiualise  thf»  duration  nf  adjac**n^  rhythmic  tjrftups,  whpn  onn  rhythnic 
Uroup  ha*  many  nore  syllables  than  the  next, 
Txanple: 

/Notre  industriaUsatinrv/,,  conchMice/, 

The  dots  indicate  pause  placement  and  the  pau!;e  tonds  to  make  the  second 
rhythmic  qroiip  last  almost  as  lonq  as  the  first,  even  thouQh  therp  is  a 
disparity  in  thi»  ntimher  of  syllahlos  contained  in  i»ach  qroup, 
Sy  1 1  ahi e  Cotint  in  rach  Whythnic  <*roup • 

Wi'rtk  and  Uinlanil  (ofi,  rU.,  H|J,''IW»-?1  OOt^  f.hAl  FrMnch  spea^<•rs 
teofi  to  prn«fur.p  Mirc<'*isivf>  rhythmic  qroups  of  iM|ual  or  nearly  i»ipMl 
syllable  count ,    Also,  rhythnic  Mivmps  '»Mid  to  b#«  small  -  no  averay**  twn 
and  a  half  syllaltlfS  pt»r  rhythmic  ijrnun.    Thus,  VMoland  fl**»?b),  in 
elahoratinq  pf»di»<j0<|ici<l  principles  for  foriMqm»ps  to  apply  in  speak  inq 
French,  a'^vocates  that  learners  shoulrt  express  themselvns  in  short 
rhythmic  qroiips  hecaiiSM  this  facilitates  comprehension,    A  lonq  sequence 
of  non-del imitert  syllables  is  diffimU  to  un»<erstand  even  in  one's  own 
lanquaqe,  let  alone  in  the  piouth  of  a  foreiqner. 
Syllabic  Structtire. 

Wioland  (19K?a)  '^raws  attention  to  the  impnrtance  in  Trench  of 
syllabic  structure.    There  exist*  in  spoken  French  n  very  stronq  trend 
towards  opRn  syllabi city  -  open  syllables  represent  Kn,3ftT  of 
occurrences  (CV:  70, SP*;  V:4,ni:),    Consequently,  the  syllable-final 
position  is  weak  for  a  conson^int»  whereas  the  syllable-initial  position 
is  stronq,    Syl  1  able-f i njil  consnnants,  therefore,  must  not  be  too 
enerqetical  ly  articulated,    within  rhythmic  nroups,  words  tend  to  lose 
their  indivldijil ity  In  favour  of  rhythmic  qroups, and  consonants  seem  to 
function  more  like  Initial  phonemes  of  the  previous  syllable.  Thus, 
Wioland  (IQRXb)  a^^vises  students  of  French  to  r^^tard  as  lonq  as  possible 
the  beqinninq  nf  the  fol  lowing  rhythmic  nfwip  rather  than  to  Crtbcentrate 
on  prolnnqinq  each  appropriate  sylljhle.    This  makes  if  easier  to 


ppnrtttc»»      lax  artifulation  nt"  thp  <;yl  laMp-f  in<sl  rnn^nnant  ^f»fl  tn 
achipv»>  A  rlrlayi'd  pitch  chAn(;»». 

/TOfvMtl'N  I'ATTfuNS 
Intoni^tinn  cnntn«tr';  nr  pi^tf^rn**  iioscriho  tho  qonornl  «;pi»(«ch  m«»]nHy 
of  A  ^»»otpncn  v»hich  rtprivos  f ron  thp  ,yitch  nf  lh«»  voice*    Th(»  uSj*  nf 
pitch  rn  Tnrm  >ntnn;^linn  contnwr';  ha?  honn  stiirtif»rt  hy  Of»l^t trp 
for  French.    Wo  shall  cnnparo  thPSf  with  certain  equivalent  English 
uttorancf»S  ij^inq  mainlv  th*»  systnrn^  nf  Mctlliday  {1%7;  1970)  3nrt  also 
consi'lnrioq  thp  worJ-  of  .l^^rm.in  anri  r.rntt.**nf^<>n  (1^)76)  on  thi>  '"^ppoch  nf  an 
An(}ln-Irish  riialnct  of  •*.oKasi^, 

Dolattrp  tfl^fns  tho  function  of  intonation  to  hp  ^  dual  nop.  It 
opprrttns,  first  of  aU.  fls  a  siq-^^  of  qrarr'-itical  struct<irf»,  nllowinq 
us  to  roll  OOP  loqical  norin  nf  pjcprnssinn  apart  from  anothr^r,  n<,q, 
qupsf.ions,  stotpnonts.  cnwianHs  Ptc.    Soconrtly,  it  allows  'is  to 
cor.nitoicatP  pprsonaV  at?it»;des  such  V^s  stirnrisn,  nirinsity,  imp.itipnc*', 
Joy,  fpar  f'tc.    nfO/!t.tri*'s  ari-ilysis,  hnwi»v**r,  nostly  Hisrngard*  t.hp 
SOCOO'1  of  thf»sp  fiioctions  and  coo'iops  itsnH  to  fhp  first, 

Tho  contours  faU  ioto  four  yroijps:  drrlarativns.  intprrorjatl vos» 
p.^ronthi-^t  i c«;  .!od  *'xcl  a^>a^  i nn. 

^*irst  of  di^,  wo  shaM  consir^pr  the  dprlarativ«^S«    Tni»so  consist 
ot  n^jnr  ao^l  n?oor  contio'.iations,  finality,  ^npl  i  catioo  and  co'^^^aod. 

Thp  najor  pont i nu-'it i  ♦n  is      nin-to-hich  risp  whorp.-ts  thp 

piinor  c^'t'^.ti "nation  is  a  sliq^t  riso  from  nid  f?-3). 

4  '*'ajor  cootin'.iatioo 


1 


•ni  nor  co"^  ^  o'lat  ion 


Onf  way  if  wh^ch  tho  opj.ositioi  hofwoon  na.jor  and  nj nor 
ronti^iia^l^^s  f^mctioos  is       nnitp  '■>o*'t  s^nso  nrntips  (hfarin';  ^>*p 
ninor  cont ir.'jat ion  contour)  'nto  nnp  larqor  soosp  qroup  which  wi»l 
finish  o*"f  wit.''  \  "^a^or  conf.  i  otiat  i  on  c^ototir.    Thp  twn  diffornnt  typPS 
ot  f  4jnt  1  fiua*  j t  At*  a1s<*  \u*  iis'vi  f sanht onat^*  s^ot.POCPS  (sp»» 
l^«^1aMr,\  1 


In  Srmthprn  Stardarri  ^-'ntiMsh,  (SS^*),  thn  rn'nnr    and  I'^.^inr 
C.nntinit;^tions  would  prn^«^f^W  corr(*Sf)ond  t.n  n;^nirt.^y's  prntnoic  and  tnno 

Tnno      is  fls  follows:  ^^^^^ 

Thptp  i<;  a  sliq^t  ri<p  in  tho  ;\pproac^!       t^^p  sppaknr  novps  into 
thi»  fallinq  tnnic  hut  t^»»  naxin-irr^  forct-  or  intensity  cnnp-s  on  r,hp  fall. 

Thi>  pr»>tonic  h,"**;  no  nnp  pirticiilar  tnno  /is?»ociatPd  with  it.  only  a 
characteristic  contour,  which  Halliday  siKjqnstS  i^.  notprnio'^d  hy 
tonp  of  thp  tnmc  in  thp  tooic  scgnrnt.     !n  Ulstor  FofjHsh,  thprp  is 
"it'-.'^r  a  na'*'<pd  stpp-down  fO^^ALL)  or  stop -up  CDf'-^ISr)  fron  thp  last 
syUaHlp  o*"  thp  prptnnic  to  t^p  *irst  syllaMp  nf  thp  tonic  {Jarn,'»o  and 
Cnittpndpn,  U77fi,  p.^).     T^is  rpcalls  i^ol  inker's  pitch  accpnts  C  and  H 
fl^'^^S.  op.^7-rl)»    Thp  r\^?irf*^^^  lilstfr  EnqHsh  nqiiivalf»nt  to  ^pl-^ttrp's 
najor  cont i o'lat i on  -rtay  ho  Jarnan  and  Crijttpndpf's  tnop  1  which,  with  a 
hir:*>  prptn'^'c.  is  *'hp  sps^ianticol  1  y  unnu'^rko'^  tnnp  for  statpn<»nts.  It 
usually  occurs  towards  thp  pnd  of  a  tonp-qrntjp  and  is  rarply  foUowpd  hy 
norn  than  twn  or  thrnp  svHahl^s.     It  is  a  low  risp.    Anothpr  tonf>  which 
oft  on  'ollows       '"i-Ai.i.  is  tonp  ?,  a  hiqh  risp,  which  is  a  norp  n^rkpd 
toop  than  t^»^  Inw  risp.     It  indicatf'S  norp  pprsonal  iovolvpnont  aod 
intprpst  than  rono  1. 

Tonp",  \  and  7.  in  '.'Istf^r  fntjlish  arp  as  '"oHov/s: 
Tpop  1:  low  risp  Tpop  7\  *iic;'i  risp 


'1       •  " 


/I  think  its  'juitp  nicp./  /tpachi n^^*?/ 

'0  rpprps*»nt.s  accpo^'pd  syllahlps  ot"**r  than  tnp  tonir 
•  rpprps^nts  iioaccpotpr"  syllahlps.) 

It  s^'^ul'^  '^^  nof^d  t*^at  t^<*  Uistf'  to-^ps  I  and  /?  arp  t^<*  opposite* 
in  --Pali  sat  ion  tc  S'^r  to'^n  /l  w♦^ic^^  has  f^'*  "'a^n  forcp  on  rhp  ^al  1 . 

.>nf<  r'"'i*-tpnn»«ri  f;<»non*;t ratP  that  ^pltast   intonntioo  nal'^'S 
pxte^'^sivp  ;isp  of  rising  pitc'^.  wh<»rp  ^ST  wo'ild  'isp  a  Tallinn  pitch. 

'•\''t\\\i\,\  ?  1'  o?  al»  to*^P  f:'"Oups   ^ad  a  risioc  mirlPAr  tooi»",  rhoy 

statP  'o*>.  c't.,  p. Ill,         »'5Ay  potp  t^^t  althPMoh  this  risiin;  ton;*  is 
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^traniji*  to  the  SSF  spoaker/  It  i^ay  ci^incide  to  soiv  extent  at  1i»a^t  with 
fronrh  jiitch  movf*miPnt,  thii^  pnrtiaps  roMir Jnq  that  lMsti»r  sp^^l^ers  of 
Kr#*nch  will  have  rAth<»r  less  difficulty  than  SSK  sppaVers  in  "koopinfj 
thi'ir  vaici»  np**  at  Ihp  end  of  najor  and  minor  continuations.    There  i*t 
howf»v«»r,  thp  danqi^r  rh*t  UUtPr  Knqlish  sppaki»ri;  with  thoir  ti^ndency  to 
pitch  ris<*,  may  hdvt?  difficulty  in  Ifr^rninq  the  dolayM  pitch  chamje 
which  is  characteristic  nf  French,    They  may  tpnd  to  heqin  tho  pitch 
chaiMj^*  too  #*arly  or  to  *jump'  in  «  way  which  would  hv  alien  to  4  nattve 
Frpnch  spoaker.    Wp  note  the  statement  of  »Iarnan  and  Cruttendpn  that  in 
Ulster  Fntjlish:  "The  tonic  syllnhle  is  narked  hy  a  dranatic  chanqo  of 
pitch"  fop,  cit,,  p.*).  * 

So  ruich  then  for  the  continiiati ves.    The  two  types  of  continuation 
often  work  toqether  with  another  declarative  contour  -  f  in;^l  i ty.  This 
is  a  low  fall  in  French  (l*-!). 

  final ity 


This  contour  *^jst  he  seen  in  contrast  with  command  which  falls  from  a 
r\uc*>  hiqher  level  than  f inal i ty  (<-!)# 

command 


In  SSE,  Halliday  does  not  dpvnte  much  attention  to  the  tonefs) 
chararterising  finality.    However,  he  sees  command  as  heinq  conveypd  hy 
a  conhination  of  tones  I  and  3,    There  is  also  a  fnm  of  command 
expressinq  compromise  or  concession  which  uses  tone  4,    Tones  1  and  3 
are  as  fnllows: 


Tone  I:  fallino  Tone  3;  low  risinq 

In  insf^r  Fnqlish.  the  unmarked  tone  for  comands  is  tone  K 
rise,  as  for  statements. 


Ifylicjitinn  is  n(»Uttn»*s  fifth  <ipc1^<raMvi»  rontoiir  and  1$ 
rtlff^r^int  fro«  th«  others  in  that  It  corwinicat^s  p^rsooAl  attitudes 
rather  than  slqnallinq  qrawiatical  structure.    It  Is  a  nid-f.o-high 
rise^faU  (2-4). 


In  SSE»  the  nearest  equivalent  to  Oelattre's  iwpl iratinn  is  prnhaMy 
HalH<1ay*s  tone  4.    T^ils  tone  ran  he  used  to  inply  sone  sort  of 
reservation  nr  contrast  hut  the  sppcific  interpretation  varies  accnrdinq 
to  the  actual  speech  situatinn, 

//4  it*s/very  ef/fjcient.// 
Here,  the  use  of  tone  4  conveys  sonethinq  like:  "there's  a  hut  ahoiit 
it". 

In  Ulster  F.nolish,  the  nearest  functional  equivalent  of  Oelattre*.s 
implicatinn  is  prohahly  Jaman  and  Criittenden's  tone  1  which  qener^lly 
'larks  contrast  or  correction.    This  Is  a  rise-fall ♦  Involvinq  a  ^harp 
rise  fron  low  tn  high,  followed  hy  a  slow  fall  to  wid,  usually  drawn  out 
over  sevi»ral  syllahles. 
Tone  3:  rise  fall 


/Are    you        gninq    for   upneral itics  fhen?/ 

The  major  part  of  the  pitch  novement  of  this  tone  is  risinn. 

Now,  havinq  dealt  with  the  declaratives,  let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  interroqativei.    Here,  we  have  two  types  nf  question,  polar 
(ves/ooU  which  OeUttre  terms  question,  and  non-pnlar  which  Melattre 
terms  interrogative. 
T*»ese  tones  are  as  follows: 


inplication 


In  SSE,  Halllriay's  tone  2  1$  thF  neutral  tone  for  yes/no 
questions.  fly 

It  Is  either  2  high  rising  jj/       or  2  falllnq-rfitlng  (pointed) 
The  high  rising  forw  Is  the  neutral  type. 

For  Ulster  (Belfast)  English.  Jarman  and  Cruttenden  (op«  cit.) 
derive  tone  2,  a  high  rise,  as  the  equivalent  of  HaUlday's  tone  2,  It 
takes  the  fom  of  a  rise  froa  mid  to  high  or  to  a  higher  point  than  the 
level  of  the  preceding  pretonic  and  is  the  neutral  tone  for  hoth  yes/no 
and  HH-qiipstions.    This  tone  2  can  he  used  therefore,  to  indicate  the 
equivalent  of  either  question  or  interrogation  In  French.    The  SSE  tone 
for  conveying  Interrogation  is  tone  I.    In  hoth  Ulster  English  a  d  SSE, 
there  is  a  falling  pretonic,  hut  1o  Ulster  English,  the  pitch  level  on 
the  *  onset'.  I.e.  the  first  sal'**nt  syllable  of  the  pretonic,  is  higher 
than  in  SSE.    This  'stepplng-down*  nftvef«ent  is  followed:   

1.  in  Ulster  English  by  a  rise-fall 

2.  In  SSE  hy  a  fall,  hut  there  is  a  rise  In  pitch  preceding  the  fall. 

The  declarative    and  interrogative  contours  constitute  the  n^.^nr 
speech  functions.    Turning  now  to  the  minor  speech  functions,  we  notice 
that  echo  and  parenthesis  are  In  conplenentary  distribution, 

echo  parenthesis 


Parenthesis  is  used  after  falling  contwjrs  and  echo  after  rising  onet. 
Exclamation  is  the  inverse  of  question. 


exclanation 


The  closest  SSE  equivalents  to  fVlattre's  parenthetic  c«teqorie$ 
are  probably  Halllday's  apposition  and  'tail'  (1970,ff.U-7).    Items  in 
apposltioo  display  tone  concord,  and  a  *tail*  sinply  continues  the  pitch 
novetvnt  of  the  tonic  $eqwent,  falling  If  the  final  contour  of  the  tonic 
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is  f^niflfi  and  rlslny  if  it  is  fisimu    Thr  SSf  i»n"i viili»nt  for 
•^^•Uttro's  oxcUrwticin  c«n  hav^  several  v*r1*nts  (srr  HMIirtay,  H70,p, 

Toiip  1  Is  thP  noiitral  tone  for  pxC  I  Amotions,  indicating  sluifily 
Mnform.Uion  rrcHvod  .ind  ootrd\    Tono  2  sroks  conf ir««ition,  whU^  t«o# 
S  fxprossps  siirprisP  or  ronvoys  smt.Vn  nMUsation,    For  Ulster  Fnqlish, 
J^nwn  iind  Crtrttrntifn  (op.  cit.>  rwkP  no  mention  of  appose  it  ion  or  'trH' 
hi»t  thpy  do  stiitP  th«t  thPir  tonp  ^  in  st«tonont$  is  confined  iiitnost 
potiroly  to  thosp  of  «n  oxc'i^mAtory  n«tiir#« 
Tnno  ^\  fall  (hiqh  to  nid). 


/It    flKlSt    l>p  jtist/ 

Wp  ontici;  that  In  Ulstpr  FnnHs^  thrp  Is  a  narked  stpp-up  fron  thP 
pr#»tonic  to  tbp  tonic  whPPMS  in  Frpnch,  thPfP  is  no  co*^«raMP  Ju«p  irt 
pitch.   Up  Should  also,  Pn  p«SJ»nt,  notp  that  speakers  nf  tllstPf  English 
havP  a  tpndency  to  place  the  tonic  on  non-lexicM  Itwns  which  would  not  . 
usuatty  attract  an  accent  in  othpr  forms  of  British  Fnqlish. 
Exanplp: 

/  and  thP  nicrophonp  stuck  up  U,/ 

TJarman  and  Cnittenden,  IW.f^) 
This  is  a  tendency  which  can  cause  difficulty  when  an  Ulster  student  is 
Iparninq  to  speak  a  forpi<in  Unf,uafle,    Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
sow  concretf*  exa*np^'»s  produced  by  Mister  studpnts. 

i^NALYSlS  OF  niM.Or.liFS 

ThP  corpus  of  natf»rial  which  wp  have  chosen  to  analyse  H  a  series 
of  thrpp  French  dialnques  cocnposed  hy  '^ioland  and  Wpnk  (1 ThP 
native  sppakers  of  Ulster  Fnqlish  {7  fenales  and  1  naleK  who  read  thes# 
dialoijues  have  all  sturtind  French  at  school  for  five  years  and  have 
obtained  qood  narks  in  tbn  suhjpct  in  their  public  examinations.  They 
are  now  na^urp  ad»Us.    The  two  f-rwiles  are  both  teachers  and  thp  nale 
is  a  cnstons  officer.    Topy  hav*  bpen  attending  a  course  of  eveninn 
Classes  in  French  at  which  they  have  the  opporttmity  to  listen  to 
tape-recordin(|S  of  nativp  French  speakers,  eniiaqe  in  conversational 
French  and  do  drills  in  thP  lanqiiaqe  laboratory.    They  have  not, 
however,  received  any  explicit  instriiction  in  the  intonation  of  French. 
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So  far  as  tHPir  linguistic  hackqrnunrt  (in^s,  t-.hoy  ap#»  all  fairly  typical 

intprwdf at^-tev^l  language*  sturtonts  wit**,  a  favotirahl^  attitude  towards 

Fronch  anri  a  rles1rf»  to  inprovp  thpir  conn,inrl  of  the  spoken  langwagp. 

Thoy  wi»rc  Simply  prcys^ntPd  with  thp  writton  dialogues,  givon  a  ninut«»  or 

so  to  scan  (»ach  onp,  an  tHon  aslcf»d  to  rf>ad  into  a  nicrophono.    They  did 

not  hoar  tho  nodpl  tiLtorances  hoforo  they  produc<*d  t^<*ir  own  rf»ndf>ring, 

so  thoy  cannot  have  h*>pn  influenced  Sy  then. 

Text:       fMaloguft  \       Reader:  Miss  M. 

A         n  fait  f  rofrf  aujourri'hui 

R        Moins  quatorzp  3  I'ahri  ^  six  h*>tires» 
A        Je  n'sais  pas  si  jp  sors. 
R         Les  trottoirs  sont  sahlps. 
A        o'ai  trn;-y  oeur  fie  ton'ior. 

Le  verqlas!    A  mon  ogp,  vous  sav^z. 

Vous  elcs  jfupp;  vous  verrcz. 

Analysis 

/    11  fait  froid    /    aujoi/rd'hui^  / 

Tt>p  adjunct  in  French  is  (:iven  nore  proninpnce  than  in  Fnqllsh*  Miss 
'tails'  aw.Vy  as  shp  wotild  do  in  L,  post-tonic*    She  appears  to  takp  thp 
spntpnce  as  a  statement  rather  thin  as  a  question* 

/   HQins  14^    /    I  Vahri    /    I  six  hgurps.  / 

In  French,  pac*^  rhythnic  group  henins  lower  t^^an  the  last*  *Mss 
gllssanc^o  in  each  group  hetrays  an       consciousness  and  her  final  ity  is 
differpnt  from  the  Trpoch  fall*    It  is  gpotle  and  gradual »  whereas  the 
French  fall  is  ahrupt,  'nornal'  pitch  beinr.  -.*^etained  until  thp  fast 
niniJt**.    The  three  rhythnic  groups  are  in  paratactic  relation  and  ev'»n 
though  each  begins  lower  than  thp  last,  thoy  have  th^  san?  intonation 
contotirs. 

/   Je  ne  sais  pas    /    si  Je  sors*,  / 

In  'Ulster  French'  pf^s  is  dp«strpsspd  and  the  rsain  stress  fs  {wronqly) 
on  the  penuUiriate  saTs.    On  sors  thp  delayed  pitch  chang*»  (HPC)  is  not 
achi Avpd* 

/   Les  trottoirs    /    sont  sables*  / 

In  Fnqlish,  the  first,  rather  t.h^n  th^  spcond  svHahle  of  trottoirs.  and 
sahibs  IS  stressed  and  is  givpo  a  slightly  higher  pitch  than  tn*^  second 
syliahlrt*    In  French,  thp  rise  at  thP  end  of  trottoirs  and  thP  fall  at 
th*»  pod  of  sahlps  arp  vpry  slig'nt  hut  io  Fnglish,  the  st^dont  prodtices 
looQ  qlides  up  and  down  at  th<>  end  of  pac*^  rhythnic  group. 


/    J*ai  trnp  pour    /    rtp  tomhftr.  / 


Miss  M.  says  tnut  instrad  of  trop  and  onphasisps  thp  word  hy  risinci  to  A 
higher  pitch,  no  dOMbt  because  she  is  transferrinf}  to  her  habit  of 
realising  stress  hy  pitch,  rather  than  by  length. 

/    Lc  verQlas!    /   A  mon  age,    /    vous  savez.  / 

Miss  stresses  the  first  instead  of  the  spcond  syllable  of  ver^las. 
She  dops  not  nake  the  ez  on  the  end  of  savez  long  enough.  In  French, 
the  thrpp  rhythm'c  oroups  step  riown  in  pitch, 

1e  verglds      \  ^«   ^no  ... 
a        agp         ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Miss  M.  does  not  impart  this  stepping  intonation  to  the  phrasps.  They 
are  in  fact  in  paratactic  relation  and  so  thPr*  should  he  pitch  concord 
between  then,  hut  Miss  ?'u  takes  'Sqp  to  bp  the  nuclear  stress  of  the 
'spntence'  and  chooses  tn  give  it  the  greatest  prominence.    This  she 
does  hy  uttering  the  word  at  a  hioher  pitch, 

/    Vous  &tes  jeiine    /    voiis    vrrez,  / 

Whereas  the  Tronch  spoaker  gives  pnphasis  to  one  word  in  the  sentence  - 
joune.  Miss  **.  enphasises  two  words,  vous  and  jeunp,    cf,  English: 
//  Yon ' re  /  young  //    Thpre  is  much  morp  novenpnt  on  Miss  fU's  vowpI  in 
jpune  than  there  is  the  native  French  version. 

Teyt ;       Hialnnup  2       Ro^ipr:  Mrs. 

A        Qu'pst-ce  qui  t' arrive?    Tu  t'sens  pas  •'ien? 
B        J'ai  des  vprtiges.    T'as  d'l 'aspi rine? 
A        Assieds-toi  l5.    '"'e  t*enerve  pfts. 

tjp<;tp  ♦■rangullle!    Je  t'en  apporte. 
^        J'ai  nauvaiSfi  nine? 

T'en  'ais  done  pas.    T'es  nagnifiqup! 
K         iIp  n'sens  d'j^  mieux. 


Analysi  s 

/Qu*est-CA  qui  t'arrive?/ 

The  stiidpnt  nakes  the  sentencp  intn      rhythn  grnups. 


/Tu  t'sftns  pas  bien?/ 

Again,  the  stu^pnt  breaks  up  the  i.ttprance  intn  ^  grnupS  whon  it  shnuld 
he  OOP  hrpath  groun. 


/J'ai  des  vertiges./ 


The  HPC  on  verti  ops  is  not  acbieve-l,    She  falls  on  thP  tonic  hiit  there 
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APPENDIX  7 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  ASSESSMENT  FORM  II 


SPEAKER: 

DATE 

STAGE: 

TOPIC: 

TIME 

• 

EXCELLENT 

U 

VERY  GOOD 

3 

GOOD 

2 

FAIR 

\ 

POOR 

I.      PERSUASIVE  RATING: 

II.  CONTENT: 

III.  ORGANIZATION: 

a.  Introduction: 

b.  Body: 

c.  Conclusion: 

IV.  DELIVERY: 

a.  Eye  Contact: 

b.  Stance/ 
Moveaent : 

c.  Gestures: 

COMMENTS: 
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APPENDIX  3 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


ASSESSMENT  FORM  III 


SPEAKER: 
TOPIC: 


DATE : 
TIME: 


STAGE: 


EXCELLENT 

VERY  GOOD 

GOOD 

FAIR 

POOR 

I.      INSTRUCTIVE  RATING 

II.  CONTENT: 

III.  ORGANIZATION: 

IV.  DELIVERY: 

a.  Eye  Contact: 

b.  Stance/ 
Movement : 

c.  Gestures: 

d.  Voice 

Quality: 

V.      USE  OF  A-V  AIDS: 

VI.    USE  OF  NOTES  AS 
AIDE-MEMOIRE: 

COMMENTS: 


ierIc 


APPEWDIX  5 


Please  fiU  in  the  following: 


«8=         AGE:_   SEX: 


DON'T 
NO  KNOW 


1.  Have  you  cone  to  the  College  directly 
from  Secondary  School? 

2.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  any  kind, 
in  Public  Speaking  before  coming  to  the 
College? 

If  YES,  please  explain,  what  kind,  how  much. 


3.  Are  you  going  to  compete  in  the  public 
speaking  competition  at  the  College? 

4.  Do  you  participate  in  the  Debating 
Society  at  the  College? 

5.  Do  you  like  public  speaking? 

6.  Do  you  like  other  forms  of  Public  Speaking? 
If  YES,  please  give  examples: 


7.  Is  improving  your  public  speaking  an  important 
goal  for  you? 

8.  Do  you  think  improving  your  public  speaking 
will  help  you  later  in  your  career? 
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DON'T 

YES       MO  mow 


9.  Do  you  think  you  have  improved  in  your 
public  speaking  this  year? 

10.  If  the  progrcfsion,  with  «ore  tine  etc., 
helpful? 


Please  fill  in  the  following  with  connents  on  the  oral  coanunication 
section  of  the  course  that  you  have  found  most  helpful  and  how  it  could 
be  inproved. 
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USING  thk,face-to-fach:  intsrview.to  p^ssfss  the  cokmunicativk 

CO^TKTENCE  OF  FIRST^YEAP  L2  T^KARNKPS  


Karic-Annick  Gash, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

This  paper  preseiits  one  aspect  of  a  longitudinal  evaluation 
of  first  year  pupils  learning  French  through  the  communicative 
approach.      The  data  were  collected  during  the  school  year 
1982-1985.      The  pupils  and  their  teachers  were  using  I,  T«  E. 
Modern  Language  Pro;}ect  Materials.      There  are  three  parts 
to  the  evaluation  :     one,  a  classroom  observation  instrument, 
based  on  Sinclair  and    Coulthard's  1975  model,  analyses 
extended  chunks  of  classroom  discourse  recorded  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  year.      The  second  is  a  pencil  and 
paper  test  administered  at  the  end  of  the  year.      The  third, 
the  focus  of  this  paper,  is  ,a  face  to  face  interview.  It 
aims  to  evaluate  the  communicative  competence  of  the  learners* 
Definition  of  Communicative  Competence 

Communicative  competence  is  understood  to  include  three  main 
competencies  :  2.    grammatical  competence  which  is  the  knowledge, 
implicit  or  explicit  of  lexical  items,  of  morphology,  syntax 
and  phonology  :    ^    sociolinguistic  competenc??  which  includes 
sociocultural  rules  of  use  (what  Hymes  (1972)  has  described  as 
the  knowledge  of  v/hether  (and  to  what  degree)  s'omething  is 
appropriate  in  relation  to  a  context  in  which  :.t  is  used  and 
evaluated)  :    ^    strategic  competence  which  car.  be  further 
described  as  being  of  .five  types  :     paraphrase,  borrowing, 
appeal  for  assistance,  mime  and  avoidance* (Candle  and  Swain 
1980,  Tarone  198O) 

Principles  of  Commur^igpt) vy  T'^^g^lnff 

The  aim  of  communicative  testing  is  "to  carry  out  a  rigorous 
measurement  of  language-based  performance  and  yet  keep  intact 
the  essential   features  of  communicative  behaviour"  (Carroll  1931 
A  test  of  communicative  ability  must  have  at  least  tne  follow- 
ing characteristics  J 

-  Be  criterion-referenced  ;  that  is  to  say,  show  whether  or 
not  the  candidate  can  perform  a  set  of  specified  activiti  s. 

-  f-ave  content,  construct,  and  predictive  validity. 

-  '-'ust  establish  lt*s  own  reliability. 


nascrlptlon  Of  the  Asseoein^  Instruments 
1,    Claggrooa  observation  instrument.      The  Sinclair  and 
Coulthard  model  vas  selected  to  analyse  the  data  because 
it  is  a  rigorous  instrument  which  would  ensure  an  objective 
coding  of  the  data  and  would  enable  one  to  make  valuable 
comments  on  the  linguistic  dimension  of  the  classroom  and  on 
it's  social  organisation*      The  main  objective  here  is  to 
analyse  the  communicative  nature  of  the  classroom  and  to 
describe  the  communicative  behaviour  of  the  learners  and 
their  teachers. 

The  pencil  and  paper  test.      It  was  felt  that  such  a 
test  was  necessary  to  assess  the  learner's  commtnicatlve 
abilities  other  than  spoken,  and  further  that  this  information 
strengthens  one's  confidence  in  the  data  gathered  in  the 
face.to-face  interview. 

5.      The  face»to»face  Interview.      The  underlying  principle 
for  using  the  face-to-face  interview  is  that  it  is  closest 
to  a  real-life  situation,  in  which,  ultimately  learners  of 
a  L2  would.be  able  to  function  successfully* 
It  is  a  valid  test  of  communicative  behaviour  as- it  does  not 
alter  the  features  of  language  in  use  as  defined  by  Morrow  (1978) 
These  are  that  it  is  unpredictable  :    the  nrocescing  of  un- 
predictable data  in  real  time  is  a  vital  aspect  of  usln^ 
language.      Contextualized  :    a  language  user  must  be  able  to 
handle  appropriacy  in  terms  of  the  context  of  situation* 
It  has  a  purpose  :    the  learner  and  the  interviewer  exchan^^e 
talk  to  fulfill  a  purpose*      It  is  authentic  :    the  interviewer 
von*t  use  simplified  foreigner  talk*      It  is  behaviour  based  : 
the  participants  will  achieve  something  through  language* 
A  description  of  th'>  interview  was  distributed  to  the  learners 
prior  to  the  asaessment  day  for  three  reasons  :    to  minimise 
organisation  requirements  at  the  nlme  of  testing,  to  ensure  that 
all  learners  would  be  given  the  same  instructions,  and  to 
reduce  learner  anxiety  about  the  interview. 
There  are  two  parts  to  the  face-to-face  Interview,  tho  first 
wholly  authentic  and  the  second  role-playing. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  interview  the  interviewer  asked  the 
learner  a  minimum  of  six  questions  about  him/herself  :  name, 
age,  family,  likes,  dislikes  etc,      Tho  learner  war  then 
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instructed  to  do  the  same  with  the  interviewer.      The  learner 
was  given  a  list  of  items  s/he  was  to  find  out  about  the  inter- 
viewer.     For  example,  find  out  if  she  is  Belgian,  if  she  has 
a  pet,  where  she  lives  etc.. 

This  part  of  the  Interview  lends  itself  to  the  asking  of  specific 
questions  the  answers  to  which  are  very  predictable,  this,  in  a 
sense  is  a  "raise  en  train"  for  the  learner.      It  also  allows  the 
exarainer  to  judge  the  communicative  abilities  of  the  learner 
stringently.         Each  individual  learner  utterance  was  graded  thu« 

-  acceptable  answer/question 

-  acceptable  prompted  answer/question 
unacceptable  answer/question. 

The  main  criterion  for  acceptability  is  the  learner's  ability  to  -  . 

communicate  rather  than  perfect  accuracy  in  grammar  and  pronunciat^ 

ion.     I  take  the  view  that  to  communicate  means  to  respond  in 

an  appropriate  manner  in  speech  to  some  meaningful  utterance 

and  to  initiate  appropriately.      This  raaans  that  the  learner  will 

/;et  a  response  from  the  interviewer  which  will  allow  the  learner 

to  carry  on  with  the  exchange.      At  tht  end  of  such  an  interview 

it  is  possible  to  say  whether  or  not  th'3  learner  is  able  to 

impart  and.  seek  out  simp'.e  personal  inf lirmation. 

The  coding  presented  so  far  is  done  in  real-time,  that  is  during 

the  interview. 

"xanples  :  Data  Coding 

I  :  M'ii.  Tu  as  des  freres  ^ 

P  :  .»e  n'ai  pas  de  frere  .  Accept.  answ» 

I  :  Des  soeurs  ^ 

P  :  Deux  soeurs  Accept,  answ. 

I  :  Deux  soeurs/  C'eat  quand  leur 
anniversaire? 

?  :  em,  mon  anniversaire  est  le  23  juilLet    Unaccept.  answ. 
I  .  Et  1' anniversaire  de  tes  soeurs  c'-^st 


i    :  euh,  je  m'appelle  Frencoise 

V  :  em,  em,  c'est  quand  \:on  anniversaire*^  Accept,  question 
T   !  le  cinq  Aout 


quand  ? 


em,  comment  t'appelez-vous  ? 


Accept,  question 


P 


em,  ou  habite-vous  ? 

euh,  a  Dun  I^oghaire 

cm  em**  tu  aa  des  Trcres,  et  em, 
vous  as  des  freres  and  des  soeurs >f 


Accept*  question 


I 


accept,  question 
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Data 


Coding 


I  :  Oui,  J'ai  un  frere  et  une  aoeur*  j 

P  :  eiBt  tu  as  un  enfant  ?  accept,  question 

I  :  N on,  pas  d*anfant 

I  :  Interviewer     P  :  Pupil         rising  intonation 
♦  a  short  pause  a  longer  pause 

In  the  second  part  of  the  interview,  the  learner  takes  part  in 

two  role-playing  situations  selected  from  a  set  of  six.  The 

constituents  of  the  communication  process  are  specified  on  the 

cards  selected  by  the  learner  :    addressee/addressor »  setting, 

topic  etc..      For  example  : 

Place  :    your  home 
Your  are  :  yourself 

The  interviewer  is    :    a  French  girl  slightly  older  than  you. 
Situation    :    You  are  showing  photos  of  your  friends  to  a 
French  girl  who  is  staying  with  an  Irish  family  in  your 
neighbourhood.      Using  the  photos  nrovided,  describe  your 
friends  to  her. 

The  method  of  assessment  for  this  part  of  the  interview  is  done 
as  follows  :    can  the  learner  carry  out  the  activities  described 
in  terms  of  functions  on  the  a-tivity  cards  :  yes/no 
In  addition  there  is  an  overall  assessment  of  the  learner. 

1  -  Above  minimum  competency  :    the  learner  is  a  highly  effective 
communicator  :    strong  underlying  communicative  competencies. 
(Grammatical,  sociolinguistic  and  strategic) 

2  -  Adequate  minimum  competency  :     the  learner  can  communicate 
meanings  adequately  although  there  are  errors  of  grammar  and 
rules  of  use  in  her  speech. 

5  -  Below  minimum  competency  :    communication  with  the  learner 
is  impeded  because  s/he  does  not  understand  the  language  properly 
and  mak'^s  mistakes  which  lead  to  misunderstanding. 
There  are  effectively  three  bands  inside  each  of  the  three 
categories  :    a  learner  tending  towards  the  top  of  cate^-ry  2, 
for  example,  would  be  graded  2*  whereas  a  learner  assessed  as 
beins  less  competent  would  be  rated  2-  ;    a  learner  whose 
competence  was  considered  to  be  middle  of  the  range  would  receive 
a  2. 

The  interviewer  is  not  the  asseasor  for  the  following  reasons  : 
1-  Having  a  non-assessing  native  speaker  interact  with  the  learner 
adds  to  the  authenticity  of  the  communlcativo  situation 
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and  is  less  threatening  to  the  learner.      With  a  person 
introduced  as  speaking  no  English,  the  pupil  would  «orc  readily 
make  use  of  connunicative  strategies  which  have  been  described 
as  being  part  of  a  communicative  competence* 
2-  There  are  aspects  of  language  use  which  are  not  perceived 
by  an  interviewer  who  is  concentrating  on  communication*  The 
examiner  who  doea  not  interact  with  the  learner  is  responsible 
for  the  coding.     The  interviewer  nonetheless  assists  the 
examiner  at  the  end  of  the  Interaction  by  proJVidlng  a 
participant's  view  of  the  verbal  interaction* 
The  question  of  validity  and  reliability 

The  validity  and  reliability  of  prevlons  language  tests  were 
based  on  an  atomistic  view  of  language* 

The  validity  and  reliability  of  communicative  tests,  based  on 
a  global  view  of  language  is  necessarily  different* 
On  the  question  of  validity,  does  the  test  measure  what  it  Is 
supposed  to  measure,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  with  other  researchers 
(Rea,  1979,  V/alker,  1985)  that  criterion-referenced  tests  are 
inherently  valid  ao  they  relate  immediately  to  some  predetermined 
language  behaviour,       X  claim  that  content,  construct  and 
predictive  validity  are  present  in  a  face.to^ace  interview. 
Content  validity  :  the  test  accurately  reflects  the  syllabus 
on  which  it  is  based  :    the  functions  and  notions  tested  are 
directly  taken  from  the  syllabus* 

Construct  validity  :  the  test  reflects  accurately  the  principles 
of  a  valid  theory  of  foreign  language  learning* 

As  argued  by  Little  (1982)  the  communicative  approach  to  learning 
and  teaching  "coincides  with  the  findings  of  much  recent  research 
into  second  language  acquisition  among  older  children  and  adults". 
The  research  referred  to  here  is  mainly  the  work  of  f rashen  (I9SI 
In  t'rashen*s  view  two  processes  are  involved  in  the  learning  of 
a  second  language  :  acQuisition  which  is  a  subconscious  operation 
and  j^earnipjr  which  is  conscious*      For  acquisition  to  take 
place,  meaningful  interaction  is  necessary*      During  such 
interaction  the  speakers  are  concerned  with  the  meanings  they 
are  conveying  and  not  with  the  form  of  their  utterances*  The 
face-to-face  interview  which  concentrates  on.  language  as  a 
medium  of  communication  is  therefore  in  line  with  Krashen*s  view. 
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In  order  to  achieve  njeaningful  interaction,  authenticity  is 
essential,      A'hen  designing  the  role-play  activities,  great 
care  was  taken  to  promote  authenticity  :     the  roles  assigned 
to  the  learner  and  the  interviewer  were  defined  in  such  a  way 
that  they  would  match  reality  as  closely  as  possible. 
For  example,  a  learner  would  not  be  asked  to  take  on  the  role 
of  an  adult  in  a  totally  adult  situation, j say,  buying  a  car. 
The  method  of  assessment  in  terms  of  efficiency  of  communication 
rather  than  corn?ctness  of  form  also  coincides  with  Krashen's 
theoretical  view.  . 
Predictive  validity  :    the  face-to- face  interview  does  not 
violate  the  features  of  language  in  use.      It  should  therefore 
be  a  valid  predictive  way  of  assessing  the  communicative  ability 
of  the  learners  in  real  life. 

The  nroblems  with  the  face-to-face  interview  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  one  of  reliability.      Until  there  are  precise  ways 
of  identifyiflg-the-^ill6  underlying  a  communicative  comnetence, 
assessment  of  learners  will  have  rely  partly  on  the  subjective 
judgment  of  trained  testers. 

Two  points  can  be  wade  concerning  this  matter.      First,  a 
nur.ber  of  studies  (FSl  ^ral  Interview.  Pea  1979)  have  established 
degrees  of  rater  reliability.      Second,  I  would  go  along  with 
^ea  (1979)  who  writes  that  : 

"In  the  real  world  the  extent  to  which  a  message 
has  been  communicated  and  understood  by  the 
target  audience  involves  to  a  great  extent  a 
subjective  judgment,      3y  the  same  token,  I 
can  see  no  justification  in  regarding  the  test- 
cnh.^^5y^^^°"/^      special  case  and  for  viewing 
w^^i^^^i^''^  harmful  and  incompatible 

with  the  validity  of  the  measures  concerned". 

I  am  now  developing  a  discourse  analysis  instrument  based  on 

Coulthard  and  Montgomery  (1981).      This  instrument  will  then 

be  applied  to  the  data  recorded  during  the  interview  and  transcriS 

ed.      Such  treatment  of  the  data  on  a  fine  level  could  then  be 

used  randomly  to  verify  that  the  /issessment  is  consistent  and 

reliable.      I  hope  to  report  on  this  research  in  the  near 

future. 
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This  paper  has  described  face-to-face  interview  techniques 
and  has  argued  that  such  an  assessment  method  is  a  valid 
means  of  testing  the  communicative  competence  of  learners  of 
a  L2.      Further  research  should  go  towards  establishing  the 
degree  of  its  reliability* 
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A  Olftwun  an  or  failiiu: 

APPMACIBS    TO    ru    niiUIStATIOi    OF  rOETRT 

Cermac  6  Colllaaaiia 
Oaivaraitr  Cell«c«  Oublla 


Thi.  .rtiel.  i.  b..ed  on  .  p.per  ^..d  to  the  «AAL 
Se.i„.r  on  Tr.n.l.tion  in  M.reh  .984.     It.  .t.rtin,- 
point  i.  .n  ..rli.P  p.p.p,  presented  .t  the  IRAAL 
Swo.iu.,  -L.ncu.ce  Across  Cultures-  in  July  1983. 
My  title  on  th.t  occasion  was  -The  Value  of  Literary 
Translation  i„  Languace  Teaching,  and  the  atte.pt  to 
establish  that  value  -as  .ade  in  several  ways.  Firstly 
I  arp.ed  that  literary  lanpiace  should  be  seen  not  a. 
necation  of  co«on  speech,  but  rather  as  a  central 
feature  of  any  lanriaje  -  as  Georfe  Steiner  (1975. p. 233, 
puts  it,  a  .axi.al,  not  a  .arfinal,  use  of  lanp.ace. 
I  looked  at  Northrop  Frye's  analysis  of  the  relation, 
between  prose,  poetry  and  speech  (Frye,   ,963,  pp. 18-21) 
•uccestinc  that  conventional  prose  is  not  as  close  as 
poetry  i.  to  the  rhyth.s  of  everyday  lan^uaje.     If  that 
IS  true,  then  studyinf  -neutral-  or  -objective-  or 
predictable  texts  .ay  not  always  be  the  best  way  of  co.i„, 
to  crips  with  a  foreifn  lanpiafe. 

The  next  step  in  the  enquiry  was  to  consider  the 
Ceneral  value  of  translation  within  a  forexjn  la„cua,e 
learninc  procra«e,   includin.  its  usefulness  for  se-.ntic 
de.onstr.ation,  for  teachin.  cra«atical  rules  in  the 
tarcet  lancuace,  and  for  the  contrastive  study  of  .other 
tongue  and  target  language. 

The  third  and  final  stage  was  to  bring  together  the 
two  concepts  of  literature  and  translation,  and  see  how 
the  practice  of  literary  translation  .ight  contribute 
to  the  student's  understanding  of  a  target  language. 
My  .ain  conclusion,  paradoxically,  was  that  the  va'ue 
of  teaching  translation  is  to  teach  untranslateaM,n,.. 
.ivxng  the  student  a  real  sense  of  what  can  .„d  "Hiiiiir 
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be  transferred  across  languages i  showing  what  is  typical 
of  one  Isnguage  and  not  of  another.  The  unsatisfactory 
art  of  translation,  I  suggested,  is  implicit  in  all 
atteiBpts  to  coMunicate  through  language;  the  failures 
of  translation  arc  the  failures  of  language  itself,  and 
these  are  failures  which  language  teachers  Must  set  out 
to  teach* 

Several  questions  arose  froiK  this  arguaent  which 
could  not  be  dealt  with  within  the  confine*  of  My 
earlier  paperr     for  exaitple,  how  to  define  and  how  to 
teach  the  skills  of  literary  translation;  whether 
translation  works  across  cultures  as  well  as>  scross 
languages;  .  where  the  Ii«its  of  translateableness  are 
set;     how  the  constraints  of  literary  foriK  affect  the 
translator *s  enterprise.     To  these  questions  the  present 
article  returns,  laying  heavy  emphasis  on  the  twin 
concepts  of  liiiitotion  and  failure. 

Of  all  the  characteristics  of  literary  language, 
it  is  the  criterion  of  structure,  of  literary  foriK,  which 
presents  the  «ost  daunting  challenge  to  the  translator. 
The  hardest  thing  to  translate  is  the  most  extreMe 
manifestation  of  literary  form,  a  poem,  which  is  a 
closed  system  self -governed  by  the  internal  relations 
of  its  constituent  language.     There  is  a  wide  critical 
consensus  on  this  point,  summarised  by  David  Lodge 
(1966,  pp. 6-7)  as  follows:     "a  poem  is  autotelic, 
non-paraphrasable ,  non-translatable ,  a  verbal  object  in 
which  every  part  is  organically  related  to  every  other 
part  and  to  the  whole,  something  which  'should  not  mean 
but  be*.**     In  passing,  we  may  note  that  this  definition 
of  poetry  incorporates  a  ban  on  translation  which  had 
already  been  made  famous  by  Robert  Frost*s  definition 
of  poetry  as  that  which  gets  lost  from  verse  or  prose 
in  translation;     Dante  (Convivio  I,  vii)  held  that 
whereas  the  **sentensa"  or  meaning  of  a  poem  may  be 
exposed  to  foreigners,  its  beauty,  sweetness  and  harmony 
will  inevitably  be  broken  in  transit. 


L.t  u«  r.turn  to  the  special  character  of  languafe 
within  a  pos..    The  poe.  is  a  self -containsd  ss.sntic 
srate.,  cut  off  by  its  own  boundariss  fro.  ths  sreryday 
■eanings  of  its  constituent  wohds.    W.H.  Audsn  cites 
Karl  Kraus's  expression  of  this  funda.ental  duality: 
•My  languace  is  the  universal  whore  who.  I  have  to  .alee 
into  a  virgin-.    Audsn  (1975,  p. 23)  co^iepts: 

It  is  both  ths  flory  snd  the  shsM  of  poetry 
that  its  aediua  is  not  its  privsts  property 
thst  a  post  cannot  invant  his  words  and  that 
words  ars  products,  not  of  nature,  but  of  a 
huaan  socisty  which  usss  ths*  for  s  thousand 
different  purpoaaa. 

Words,  then  are  coMaon  property.     Once  inaide  the  poea, 
however,  the  words  can  no  longer  be  interpreted  piecemeal 
in  their  everyday  aeanincs.  but  .ust  be  tsken  all 
together  as  a  unitary  utterance,  within  the  poe«<s 
lancuace  and  culture.     And  it  is  the  unitary  nature  of 
the  poe«*s  «eaninc  which  presents  the  translator  with 
the  stiffest  challence.     The  literal  .eaninf  of  each  word 
«ust  be  csucht  in  the  network  of  their  interconnected 
■eanincs,  within  the  literary  convention  that  fivea  the 
poe.  its  character,  and  presented  in  the  tranalation  as 
a  seaalsss  web  of  languace.     Roaan  Jakobson  (1959,  p. 238) 
sees  the  verbal  structuring  of  poetry  as  rulinf  out 
translation: 

In  poetry,  verbal  equations  become  a  conatructive 
prxncxple  of  the  text.    Syntactic  and 
■orpholocical  cataforiea,  roota    and  affixea, 
phone«ea  and  their  co«ponanta  (diatinctive 

^"  •«y  conatitusnts  of 

the  v«rbal  code  — .  ars  confrontsd,  juxtaposed, 
brought  into  contirious  relation  aicording  to 
ths  principle  of  similarity  and  contrast  and 
carry  thsir  own  autonoaous  sifnif ication . 
rhonsiiic  similarity  is  sensed  as  ss.antic 
rslationship.     Ths  pun,  or  to  use  a  «ore 

erudite,  and  perhaps  aors  precise  tera   

parono«asis  —  relcns  over  poetic  art,  and 
whsthsr  its  rule  is  absolute  or  liaitsd, 
poetry  by  definition  is  untranslatsable. 
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But  p«rhapa  it  would  b«  b«tt«r  to  say,  not  coaplotoly 
tranalataabla.    Audon  (t975>  P-23)  adalta  th«  iapooaibilltr 
of  translatlnc  "th«  aound  of  the  words,  tholr  rhythaical 
relationoy  and  all  asaninca  and  asaociation  of  aeanlncs 
that  depand  on  aound^"  but  pointa  out  that  th«  caae  la 
different  for  elaaents  not  baaed  on  verbal  experience, 
"for  exaaple,  iaac^a,  sinilea  and  Metaphors  which  are 
drawn  froa  aenaory  experience."     A  very  important  part 
of  the  translator* a  akill  liea  in  diacerninf  which 
elements  can  be  fully  translated;     and  which  can  only 
be  Hatched  by  a  roughly  coaparable  set  of  ayntactic, 
aeaantic  and  phonological  relationships  within  the 
translation.     Jackson  Mathews  (1959,  p>67)  describes 
this  riaky  but  inevitable  undertaking: 

In  the  "approximation  of  fora"  (a  tera 
which  I  have  borrowed  froa  Valery)  the 
■otive  is  invention,  not  imitation.  The 
translator  has  to  invent  formal  effects  in 
his  own  language  that  give  a  sense  of  thoae 
produced  by  the  original  in  ita  own.  This 
is  working  by  analogy. 

And  the  most  important  formal  effect    is  the  fact  of  the 
original  poem  being  a  poem.     Dudley  Fitta  (1959,  P-37) 
insists  that  even  the  most  competent  prose  paraphraae  is 
not  a  translation  of  a  poem  at  all.     "Something  is 
missing;     and  what  ia  missing,  of  course,  is  the  complex 
of  detail  that  eatablishes  a  poem  and  distinguishes  it 
from  any  other  kind  of  utterance."     Wentworth  Dillon, 
fourth  Earl  of  Roacommon,  expressed  the  same  judgment 
in  his  Essay  on  Translated  Verse  (Dillon,  lines  41'"46): 

Serene  and  clear  harmonious  Horace  flows. 

With  sweetneaa  not  to  be  expressed  in  prose; 

Degrading  proae  explains  his  meaning  ill. 

And  ahewa  the  stuff,  but  not  the  workman's  skill: 

I,  who  have  served  him  more  than  twenty  years. 

Scarce  know  my  maater  aa  he  there  appears. 

The  translation  of  a  poem,  then,  muat  be  another  poem, 
complete  in  itaelf  and  corresponding  in  its  entirety  to 
the  original  poem.     Exact  correspondence  of  parts  is 
not  possible  when  poems  are  written  in  two  different 
languages  with  widely  divergent  gram«ars  and  two  culturea 
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dif ferine  in  their  expectation,  of  poetry.  Eugene 
"id.  (1976,  p,52»  point,  out  th.t  even  when  perfect 
i-it.tion  i.  achieved  in  one  ele.ent,  the  effort  «v 
be  l.rcely  w..t.d  b.c.u.e  the  receptor  culture  doe.' 
not  under.t.nd  the  .ediu.;     .  co.plete  .eventeen- 

.yll.ble  h.iWu  will  not  c.rry  th  ignific.nce  for 

ixter.te  English  .pe.k.r  ..  for  .  lit.r.te  J.p.ne.e. 
The  ,ue.tion  ,u.t  .Iw.y.  be  ..k.d,  ..y.  H.rry  C.  Tri.ndi.. 
0976,   p. 229)  whether  the  ele„nt  to  be  tr.n.l.ted  is 
culture-specific  (e.ic)  or  universal  (etie).  "By 
definition,  it  is  i.possible  to  trsnsl.te  perfectly  .n 
e-ic  concept.-     Yet  another  definition  of  i.possibility 
but  xt  xs  well  to  re«e.ber  th.t  translation  does  not 
•t  total  conununication,  because  the  reader  always  has 
to  translate  the  words  for  hi.self  in  the  end,  even 
from  a  text  xn  his  own  language.     As  Auden  (1975.  p  3) 
put  it.   -to  read  is  to  translate-.     m  hi.  chapter  on 

Understanding  a,  tran.lation- ,  in  After  Babel.  Steincr 
«rgue.  that  "any  thorough  reading  of  a  text  out  of  the 
pa.t  of  one-,  own  language  i.  a  .anifold  act  of 
internretation",  and  that  -we  po..e..  culture  because 
we  have  learned  to  translate  out  of  time-  (Steiner 
«97S,  pp.  17,31). 

Translating  across  cultures  is  a  more  dubious 
enterprise;     Steiner  quotes  a  remark  by  I. A.  Richards 
regarding  the  possible  tran.lation  of  Chinese  philosophy 
vnto  English:     -We  have  here  indeed  what  may  very 
probably  be  the  most  complex  type  of  event  yet  produced 
in  the  evolution  of  the  cosmos-  (Steiner,   1975,  p.48) 
Th.  same  Richards  quotation  is  reproduced  no  fewer  than 
three  times  (pp.  1,79,247)  in  the  com,,site  volume 

?'-'"«^«tion:  Application.  

by  Richard  W.  Brislin.  which  also  includes  some  intriguing 
worked  examples  of  literary  translatic,  in  an  article 
on  -Multi-Dimension  Translation:   Po.tr,-,  by  Lila  Ray 
.  professional  translator  from  Calcutt..  (Brislin,  1,76. 
pp.  261-278). 
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BrisLin's  book  include*  substantial  theoretical 
contributions  on  the  problems  of  translation,  by 
scholars,  such  as  Eugene  Mida  and  Wolfram  V/ilss. 
Lila  Ray,  too,  cites  an  impressive  list  of  the 
techniques  of  surface  and  depth  analysis  which  she 
uses  when  approaching  a  translation.  Phonetic, 
graiRMatical,  sociollnjuistic  and  stylistic  analysis 
are  examples  of  her  surface  analysis  procedures, 
while  the  depth  analysis  includes  semantic  analysis 
and  the  Investigation  of  meaning,  sense  and  -experience** 
(but  "experience",  as  we  shall  see,   is  a  very 
dangerous  concept).     Her  main  example  of  how  these 
methods  work  is  a  translation  from  French  into  Bengal-.; 
first,  however,  she  clarifies  her  approach  by  contrast 
with  the  practice  of  another  translator  (Brislin, 
1976.  pp. 269-270): 

Before  going  on  to  consider  the  examples  of 
my  methods  of  analysis  which  follow,   I  wish 
to  show  briefly  what  happens  to  a  translation 
when  the  person  who  makes  it  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  analyse  the  experience 
behind  it.     This  three-line  poem  by 
Quasimodo  was  translated  into  English  by 
Allen  Mandelbaum.     The  original   is  as 
follows: 

Ede  subi to  sera 
Ogmeno  sta  sole  sur  cuor  della  terra 
traffito  da  un  raggio  di  sola 
ede  subito  sera 

Mandelbaum*s  English  runs  as  follows: 

Each  alone  on  the  heart  of  the  earth 
impaled  upon  a  ray  of  sun 
and  suddenly  it*s  evening 

It  [sicl  roughly  means  (this  rough  step  might  be 
taken  at  *  very  preliminary  stage): 

Alone  we  stand  upon  An  earth  pierced  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  each  alone  on  its  breast. 

I  humbly  submit  that  Allen  Mandelbaum  did  not 
realise  what  it  was  the  poet  was  saying.  The 
experience  he  was  recording  was  the  comfort  of 
companionship,  of  being  together  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth  and  at  thr  same  time  accorded 
individual  recognition.     The  event  is  a  sunset 
that  the  poet  and  his  friend  or  friends  watch. 


Th.  .v.ji„rw':":5s«:p'"''i''  "i'h  light. 

It  may  b.  .ppropri.t.  to  b.^in  our 

t>««in.  with  .  po«  «„titUd  -Ed  e  .ubito  s«ra-: 

Quasimodo',  poem  i,  an  enigmatic  lii-M-.  . 

"  r*"-  ■• 

 it;:':;... 

— 

to  int«rpr«,    literally. ,  ""'"^ 

-.n.:::::;::  r::oV""" -"^  «"-ib.u.. 
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translation  nakss  a  aolld  •ffort  to  deal  with  thc«. 
Quasi«odo*s  flrat  line  contains  twelve  syllables  and 
four  stresses,  setting  up  a  metrical  expectation  which 
is  dininished  by  the  nine  syllables  and  three  stresses 
of  the  second  line,  and  left  completely  unsatisfied  by 
the  seven-syllabled,  two-stressed  third  line  which  is 
left  hanging  in  the  air  and  in  the  reader's  wind. 
HandelbauM  gives  us  nine  syllables  and  four  stresses 
in  the  first  line,  shrinking  to  eight  syilablesj and 
chree  stresses  in  the  second,  airid  to  seven  syllables 
with  two  stresses  In  the  third. 

Another  Important  effect  in  the  phonology  of  the 
poen  is  the  uniqueness  of  the  high  frontal  /I/  phoneme 
of  trafltto  aaong  the  darker  sounds  of  the  other  vowels. 
That  contrast  In  Handelbaun  Is  rendered  not  by  phonemic 
contrast  but  by  the  choice  of  an  unusual  Eiigllsii  word, 
"Inpaled",  which  denotes  a  violent  act  whose  sharpness 
-Mtohee-Mie  Italian  /i/  sound,  and  whose  explicit 
connotations  of  violent  death  compensate  for  its 
lesser  phonealc  violence  than  the  Italian  in  comparison 
to  the  other  sounds  in  the  poem. 

We  arc  now  shading  Into  matters  of  interpretation 
rather  than  word-for-word  translation,     tila  Ray  is  - 
right  in  suggesting  that  our  judgment  of  the  correctness 
of  a  translation  will  depend  largely  on  our  sense  of 
an  underlying  spirit  being  conveyed        though  h^r 
narrative  idea  of  an  "experience"  seems  imposs/hly 
narrow.     i.  think  Handelbaum*s  "impaled"  is  right 
because  I  think  I  know  what  the  poet  is  saying.  >  Unlike 
the  recorded  experience  proposed  by  Lila  Ray,  the 
spirit  created  by  the  poem  in  me  as  rsader  Is  an 
illuminating  sense  of  death  as  man's  Inevitable  destiny. 
Rather  than  gathering  friends  for  a  sunset,  the  poem 
seems  to  Isolate  everyman  on  the  edge  of  his  own 

extinction.     Sudden  evening  is  a  metaphor  for  death  

a  simple,  comsK>nly  found  metaphor  from  the  passage  of 
time. 
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The  Meanincs  of  QuasiModo's  poeai  dawn  on  the 
reader  throufh  the  a.bicuitie.  and  dissatisfactions 
of  the  text.     Discords  or  enptinesses  in  the  visible 
text  call  for  a  deep  underlying  harmony  that  will 
resolve  their  differences.     Even  a  short  text  like 
Quasimodo's  can  make  demands  of  unity  and  coherence 
on  the  reader  as  well  as  the  translator.  Commentinc 
on  a  two-line  fragment  Jonathan  Culler  (1975. p. 126) 
writes  that: 

readinc  poetry  is  a  rule-foverned  process  of 
producinc  meanincs;     the  poem  offers  a  structure 

?«tur;";;f  "P  ^he  most  obvious 

teature  of  literary  competence  is  the  intent 
at  totality  of  the  interpretive  process: 
fh!r!r*''*  2'^PP«»«*'  ^«  cohere,  and  one  must 
therefore  discover  a  semantic  level  at  which 
the  two  lines  can  be  related  to  on^  another. 

In  the  case  of  the  Quasimodo  poem,  a  sense  of  death  as 
isolation,  as  crisis,  as  possible  illumination  and  as 
darkness  would  appear  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 
The  ambifuities  of  the  syntax  would  also  appear  to 
point  that  way.     I,  it  the  "ofnuno"  or  the  "cuor"  of 
line  one  that  is  "trafitto"  in  line  two?     If  the 
indeterminacy  of  this  relationship  were  seen  as  « 
device  for  associatinc  the  "everyman"  with  the  earth's 
«heart%  then  the  man  shares  in  the  piercing  of  the 
earth  by  the  sun,  and  the  paronomastic  rapprocheienr 
of  solo  and  sole,  which  so  dazailed  Lila  Ray's 
typesetter,  adds  a  further  verbal  quasi-equation  to 
the  interrelated    ,hemes  of  the  earth's  wound,  the 
man'ii  wound,  and  nis  isolation  at  the  moment  of 
realising  his  position.     The  association  of  •'cuor" 
with  "ocnuno«  also  helps  to  remedy  the  facile, 
incratiatinc  lilt  of  "cuor  della  terra",  which  on 
first  reading  seems  such  a  soft  option:     the  earth's 
hard  crust  would  have  been  a  better  locus  of 
alienation,  but  the  soft  heart  as  target  for  the 
sun's  shaft  is  a  far  more  vulnerable,  and  telling, 
image , 
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Mandelbaun,  writinf  in  Enfli»h.  cannot  reproduce 
the  phonemic  «ii>ilarities  of  a  winimal  pair  like 
solo/sole  in  Qua»ii«odo»»  Italian;     these  are  resources 
hidden  in  the  languafe,  and  hard  to  duplicate. 
Likewise,  the  conclusive  rifhtness  of  sera  as  a 
phoneMic  aMalfaiM  of  solo/sole  and  terra  cannot  be 
MiMicked  in  English,     The  nasal  oboe-misic  of  ognuno 
will  not  watch  its  English  meaning   "each",  but  its 
echo  in  subito  wifht  perhaps  have  be«n  better  caufht 
if  one  translated  "Everyone*  or  -Everywan-  for  the 
first  word,  which  would  also  lengthen  the  first  line 
by  two  syllables,  and  create  a  wore  flowing  befinninf, 
being  finally  echoed  by  another  dactyl,  "suddenly". 

But  this  is  a  quibble,     Mandelbauw  has  done  well 
within  the  constraints  of  his  wediuw.     He  has  stuck 
faithfully  to  the  literal  meaninf,  preserving  its  life- 
Civinf  ambifuities  in  his  syntax,  and  letting  the  poem's 
spirit  energe,  so  far  as  "po»»^"*'l«»  ^'"O*  letter. 
The  beautiful  cadence  of  his  last  line  creates  a 
pattern  of  wovewent  and  fading  which  makes  an  effect 
in  English  quite  as  strong  as  Quasimodo's  in  Italian. 

Passing  to  Lila  Ray's  alternative  translation,  we 
may  note  firstly  how  her  method  of  translating  the 
underlying  experience  has  led  her  to  expand  the  length 
of  Quasimodo's  poem  from  three  to  four  lines:     a  very 
dangerous  procedure,  as  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  could 
have  told  her: 

The  genuine  sense,   intelligibly  told, 
Shews  a  Translator  both  discreet  and  bold. 
Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad, 

And  'tis  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add.  (214- 
Next  we  may  note  her  high-handed  remoulding  of  the 
poet's  present  tense  into  a  narrative  past,  c^isastrously 
undermining  the  philosophical  cast  of  his  poom  as  an 
eternally  true  proposition  about  the  human  co|ndition. 
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We  will  note  her  elimination  of  eveiy,  an,  with  its 
connotation,  of  onene..  in  the  .«n.e  of  isolation  but 
also  the  .acra«ntal  oneness  of  the  hu.an  race,  and 
her  substitution  of  the  close  social  ,roupin,  i.plied 
by  the  narrative  for-ula  -we  plus  past  tense".  The 
expansion  of  trafltto  into  -touched  us.  piercing-  is 
-.isleadin,ly  redundant,  replacin,  a  leth,l  skewer  with 
a  touchin,  injection.     -Our  breasts  separately-  is  an 
unfortunate  a-bi,uity  su„est-..,  so-  wild  Renaissance 
-artyrdom;     while  -with  li,ht«  is  too  soothin,.   as  it 
detracts  fro-  the  lethal  layer,  of  -eanin,  in  trafltto 
(thou,h  a  stron,er,  -ore  violent  rendering  of  trafitto 
would  .ake  the  -li,ht-  proportionately  less  reassuring, 
as  we  have  seen).     Why  -cuor-  should  have  sunk  to  -lap- 
is completely  unclear,     the  lap  is  -aternal  or  sexual, 
while  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  life  and  love,  and 
although  Bible  translators  tell  us  that  the  heart  „ust 
become  the  liver  in  certain  African  countries,  there  is 
no  justification  for  a  transplant  between  Italian  and 
EngUsh  (though  the  organ  is  better  connected  in  the 
rhyme-scheme  of  Italian  pop  music  to  imore.   fiore  and 
dolore,  while  English  lyricists  are  forced  to  lump 
heart  with  we're  apart,   and  love  with  stars  above). 

Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  that  Lila  Rays 
interpretation  is  misleading  and  her  choice  of  words 
unfortunate.     Like  the  fox  in  Aesop-s  fable  who  knew 
a  thousand  tricks  but  was  still  savaged  by  the  dogs 
all  her  arsenal  of  linguistic  techniques  of  analysis 
cannot  compensate  for  a  failure  to  respond  to  the 
possibilities  of  Quasimodo's  little  poem.     But  the 
dangers  of  mistranslation  could  have  been  minimised  if 
.he  had  kept  scrupulously  to  the  words  and  syntax  of 
the  literal  text.     Translation  is  an  inherently 
treacherous  enterprise,  as  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  warned: 

ill'  t«"P'ring  with  a  Muse  ■ 

The  profit's  small,   .nd  you  have  much  to  iose . 
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But  by  Limiting  the  tamperinf  to  the  necessary  «ini«u«i 
by  respectlnc  the  nodest  linits  of  the  orifinal's 
lanfuase,  one  may  hope  to  avoid  the  worst  pitfalls. 

Admittedly,  scrupulous  fidelity  is  not  the  highest 
value  in  translating  verse;     some  distortion  of  the 
original  Is  inevitable  and  enjoyable.     An  issue  of 
20th  Century  Studies  on  "Translation  and  transformation" 
(September  1974)  included  a  stirring  manifesto  by 
Professor  Guido  Almansi ,   "In  defence  of  mistranslating- 
(Almansi,   1974,  PP-  64-67: 

From  time  immemorial  the  nine  Muses  have  been 
hsld  to  be  pure  and  virginal   ...  Such  a  tenacious 
and  aggressive  habit  of  virginity  can  only 
rouse  our  repressed  rapist  instinct... 
the  best  candidate  for  the  role  of  raped  virgin 
must  be  [Erato], the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  who 
unwisely  boasts  an  untouched  and  untouchable 
maidenliness  . . .  Among  the  various  ways  of 
talcing  revenge  on  a  poem  we  are  too  fond  of, 
of  unleashing  a  combined  lust  and  vendetta  on 
to  it,   is  the  noble  and  time-honoured,_      .  _. 
perversion  of  translation.     The  genuine 
translator  is  driven  both  by  his  vocation  and 
personal  inclination  to  be  unfaithful;  he 
rejects  the  facile  temptation  to  pay 
respectful  devotion  to  the  text  in  its 
literary  meaning,  and  locks  himself  into  a 
fight  to  death  with  the  language  of  the  lovc- 
h&ted  poem.     If  the  pristine  Language  wins, 
the  transLation  faiLs;     if  the  Language  of 
the  originaL  is  defeated,  humiliated,  routed 
by  the  onsLaught  of  the  aggressive  translator, 
then  some  new  phoenix-Like  creature  may 
rise  from  the  ruins. 

The  example  chosen  by  Almansi  to  illustrate  this 
method  is  Robert  Lowell's  Imitations,  offering  "violent 
(or  should  one  say  'violating*?)  expansions  of  what  the 
original  text  merely  suggested  ...  The  so-called 
Imitation  is  therefore  neither  version  nor  creation, 
but  an  authentic  bastard  production  Violence  and 

madness,  Almansi  specifies,  are  necessary  m  conducting 
this  operation,   and  Lowel I ' s  declaration  of  his  method 
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•Mounts  to  a  "poetics  of  anti-transUtion".  Obviously, 
this  approach  involves  "taap'rinc  with  a  Muse-  with  a 
venccance,  and  the  standards  applicable  when  judcinc 
such  an  effort  will  have  to  lay  heavy  e.phasis  on  the 
skills  of  the  violatinc  anti-translator  and  the 
excellence  of  the  resultinc  poe.,  civinc  secondary 
iMportance  to  the  correspondence  of  the  "iaitation- 
with  the  original. 

In  a  literary  translation  (or  anti-translation), 
all  deviance  fro«  the  oricinal  will  be  evaluated 
accordinc  as  it  derives  orcanically  fro«  the 
stiMulations  of  the  oricinal  text.     I„  a  non-literary 
setting  a  far  wider  textual  freedom  is  claimed  as  a 
Matter  of  necessity  in  another  article  in  the  Brislin 
collection,  "Interpretation,  a  Psycholocical  Approach 
to  Translatinc",  where  Danica  Seleskovitch  describes 
the  kind  of  craspinc  at  Meanincs  which  «ust  be  under- 
taken by  the  professional  conference  interpreter,  and 
states  that  even  in  sxMultaneous  interpretation,  "the 
better  the  interpreter  understands  the  aeaninc  of  what 
the  speaker  i»  sayinc,  the  less  linfuistic  siMiiarity 
there  i.  between  his  discourse  and  that  of  the  speaker*^ 
(Seleskovitch,   1976,  p.tt2).     But  in  the  multi-layered 
realM  of  poetry,  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  liberty 
that  can  lead  a  presumptuous  translator  into  disaster. 
Whatever  the  difficulties  of  comprehension,  poetry  i, 
written  on  the  principle  that  the  meaninc  inheres  in 
the  form  of  the  words,  and  it  is  only  throuch  them 
that  we  can  approach  it.     At  the  very  least,  scrupulous 
attention  to  words  will  tend  to  facilitate  the 
composition  of  a  cood  verbal  structure  in  the  translation, 
whether  or  not  it  corresponds  to  the  meanincs  of  the 
oricinal. 

The  moral  of  the  present  essay  is  that  translators 
Should  cleave  to  che  words  of  the  oricinal,  respectinc 
the  limitations  and  impersonality  of  poetic  lanjuace, 
rather  than  rashly  castinc  aside  the  text  and  venturinc 
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in  search  of  the  "underlying*  experience.     Where  words 
fail  the  poet,  they  should  also  fail  the  tralnslator. 
And  if  this  sounds  too  easily  defeatist,  it  jshould  be 
reaeabered  that  the  logic  of  failure  was  iapjlicit  also 


in  the  poet's  own  original  attempt  to  transljate 
experience  and  Meaning  into  language.     In  Four 
Quartets.  T.S.  Eliot  warns  that  **the  past  has  another 
pattern**  and  that  attempts  to  recover  and  express 
the  Meaning  of  past  experience  lead  inevitably  to 
distortion  ("The  Dry  Salvages",  86,  93-5): 

We  had  the  experience  but  Missed  the  Meaning, 
And  approach  to  the  Meaning  restores  the  experience 
In  a  different  f orM  • • • 

In  this  pessiMistic  view,  the  past  is  irrecoverable, 
its  language  unintelligible.     As  Eliot* s  ghostly 
interlocutoir _tells  hiM  in  his  superb  "imitation"  of 
Dante* s  Meeting  with  Brunetto  Latini  ("Little  Gidding", 
78-149),  "last  year*s  words  belong  to  last  year's 
language/And  next  year*s  words  await  another  voice". 
One  Might  recall  again  Steiner*s  reMark  that  "we 
possess  culture  because  we  have  learned  to  translate 
out  of  tiMe",  and  apply  it  to  the  deliberate  non- 
translation  (and  deliberately  subversive  translation) 
of  the  fragments  froM  a  lost  culture  which  Eliot  had 
"shored  against  his  ruins"  in  The  Waste  Land,  twenty 
years  earlier*     But  if  the  past  is  untranslateable  in 
terns  of  the  present,   it  is  equally  tru#  that  the 
present  is  inexpressible  except  in  terms  of  the  past 
and  its  dead  language  ("East  Coker",  172-8): 

So  here  I  sm,  in  the  Middle  way,  having  had  twenty  years-- 

Twenty  years  largely  wasted,  the  years  of  I'entre  deux  guerres 

Trying  to  learn  to  use  words,  and  every  attempt 

Is  a  wholly  new  start,  and  a  different  kind  of  failure 

Because  one  has  only  learnt  to  get  the  better  of  words 

For  the  thing  one  no  longer  has  to  say,  or  the  way  in  which 

One  is  no  longer  disposed  to  say  it. 

foetry  is  an  atteMpt  to  transcend  this  language  barrier, 
"a  raid  on  the  inarticulate/With  shabby  equipment 
always  deteriorating/In  the  general  mess  of  imprecision 


of  feelinc"  (-Ea.t  Coker-,   I79-8I).     Eliot* «  view  of 
the  problems  of  writinc  poetry  i,  „ot  merely  personal, 
I  •uc«e«t,  but  has  a  ceneraX  application,  althouch 
other  poets  .i^ht  express  differently  the  relation 
between  feeXinc  and  expression.     And  if  the  poet  fails 
to  transmit  a  personal  experience,  but  instead  «akes 
•  successfuX  poem  out  of  the  failure  of  lancuaje  to 
taXly  exactXy  with  feeXinc.  then  it  seems  to  .e  that 
the  translator  «ust  refrain  fro-  officiously  resoXvinc 
the  ambiguities  of  the  text  and  presuming  to  compXete 
the  original  meaning  which  the  poem  deliberately 
leaves  unfulfilled. 
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IWTOHATION  imnS  H/kPE  KY  UtSTEK  STOPrriTS  Of  FKFNCH 

RosiiUnd  M.O.  PrUch^rHjhe  New  llniv«»r^ity  nf  HUter 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INTOWTION 

NoMJiHays  in  th^  Hooiiin  of  lanqu^qp  re^chinrj,  wp  can  rtiscprn  a 
sftift  of  iHi^hisis  «w«y  fron  granmap  and  to*«arHs  cowmnicative 
cowppt<»nc#»»    This  focuses  attert<on  upon  discourse  anrt  promotps  a 
consciousness  that  language  need*;  to  he  sUuatlonaUy  appropriatp  as 
well  as  structurally  corrpct. 

In  keeping  with  the  change  of  emphasis  is  a  new  1nten»i;t  in 
intonation*    In  the  fipld  of  discourse  analysis,  we  know  that  intonation 
Is  senantlcally  en remely  potent.    It  Is  not  th|  content  o^  a  statpwnt. 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  It  is  utt»»rert  that  ndkei;  the  strongpst 
tmpresslnn  upon  one's  intPrlncutor.    Wp  could  reqArrt  intonation  «i<;  t.hP 
linguistic  equivalpnt  of  non-verbal  Cue«i,  which  have  hepn  analySpH  intpr 
alia  hy  Michapl  ArqylP  (]«»fi7;infin),    Arqylp  has  shown  that  non-v^rhal 
Style  has  about  fivp  tinps  nore  effect  than  th»»  vprhal  contents  of  an 
utterance  and  that  when  the  vprbal  and  non-vprbal  npssagps  arp  iji 
conflict,  thp  vprhal  contents  are  virtually  disregardpd.    Similarly  in 
conversation,  we  tpnd  to  attach  noch  nore  wniqht  to  the  intonational 
colouring  of  an  uttprance  than  to  Its  Spnantic  contpnt,  whPn  thP  two  arp 
in  conflict.    Perhaps  this  is  hpcause  thp  liupraspompntals  are 
devPlopmpntally  prior  to  the  segrw^nts.    Crystal  (1*^7H,  p.  1*^3^  points  out 
that  at  an  early  age,  childrpn  rp^pnnd  to  prosodic  paranotors  at  th^^ 
pxpense  of  structural  in'omation  and  that  non-s<»qnpntal  pattern*;  avp 
undprstnod  and  producpd  prior  to  anything  cnnvPnt i onal 1 y  syntactic* 
Janes  iWf^)  has  carried  out  pxperiments  to  dPterminp  w»i1ch  is  norp 
important  to  successful  cnmunication  in  a  *orpiqn  lanquagp  - 
articulation  or  prosody.    His  rPSuUs  indicatP  th^t  Pvpn  whPn 
articulation  is  poor,  an  uttprancp  with  corrpCt  intonation  is  vpry 
acceptable. 

If  native  sppakers  arp  so  spnsitivp  to  intonational  contours,  t^^pn 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  strong  possi»>ility  of  an  anglophonP 
forpiqner  with  inconplptp  nastery  of,  say,  Frpnch  prosody,  beinn 
misunderstood.    It  is  probable  that  wronq  iotnnation  pattprn^  will 
greatly  impair  the  Iparner's  ability  to  uSp  tb^  lanqnaqo  in  an 
intelliqiblp  and  acceptablp  way.    Thi*  oh>ctivf  of  thP  pres^^nt  ;iap<»r  is 


A  Model  for  the  Prot; rammed  DevelopT.cn L  of  Oral  Competcnco 
Dr.  Ponolope  P.  Croch.m 
College  of  hUirketing, 
Dublin  1. 

The  raajority  of  people  in  the  world  use  oral  language  as  their 
priniary  ccans  of  cor-Tunication.     In  our  daily  routine  of  work  and  leisure » 
speaking  is  taken  for  granted  as  another  one  of  our  many  spontaneous 
behavioural  processes.    We  speak  to  one  individual  nonnaliy  with  little 
reservation;  we  speak  in  most  stjiII  intitjiite  group  settings  with  little  or 
no  consciousness  of  how  vo  are  speaking,  or  indeed  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
speaking.    However,  when  you  rcove  out  of  the  intinute  face-to-face 
situation,  or  the  intimate  small  group  setting  into  a  forr^l  structure 
where  somo  type  of  active  oral  corrjnunication  is  de~.-nded,  then  rany 
problems  si.iy  be  encountered  by  the  speaker  (Croj^han,  1933). 

Speaking  in  the  non-intimnte  or  public  lorum  ha:i  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  and  acade.T.ic  writing  in  Aaierica  for  nany  years.     'Speech',  has 
been  part  of  the  American  acadetaic  curriculuTn  particularly  in  third  level 
and  second  level  colleges  since  the  last  century,  but  not  usually  in  the 
conten^porary  European  educational  systea,  except  as  an  extra-curricular 
activity  in  debating  societies. 

The  first  assumption  made  in  this  paper  is  that  reading  about  public 
sp^^aking  will  not  give  the  reader  any  pract.ccl  skills  in  speaking  in  the 
puDlic  forun:;  and  that  the  confidence  which  enables  one  to  speak  efficientl} 
in  public  will  not  be  gained  without  orgar^ized  practical  training.  The 
Dccond  assumption  is  that  only  a  sr^ill  percentage  of  people  can  speak 
effectively  and  confidently  in  public  without  sorr.e  practical  training  or 
extended  practice.     Traditionally  in  our  oducationnl  systoj-^s  we  have  not 
alw.iys  r..»de  clear  enouj:h  ilistinctionr.  hctwoen  irpartinp,  inforr.ation  .md 
skill  training.     I.cirninR  to  speak  in  public  is  learning,  a  skill. 

Mnst  of  the  literature  dealing  wiih  the  broiid  subject -area  of  speech 
deals  either  with  a  ling.:istic  or  disccurse  analysis  of  tlie  type  of  Innj-.uagc 
used  in  public  (Co tub,  1969;  1  Jan  "on,  1981),  or  with  elc-nenis  of  co.Ttrumieat  ia 
theory  (Allen  and  Anuerson,  1966);  or  with  jn  clo<:utionary  <^r  how-to-speak- 
vn-ptiblir  approach  (Horner,  1976;  Xe^rs,  1974).    Bjt  it  is  difricult  to  find 


a  framework  or  model  which  can  be  used  for  practical  training  in  a  %rmdtd 
progranwe  which  allows  the  student  or  client  to  progress  in  a  develop«jnt«l 
fashion.    Tlie  non-linguistic  type  literature  usually  discusses  the  nature 
of  poblic  speaking,  and  deals  with  vhat  to  do  and  what  to  avoid;  or  deals 
with  particular  tynes  or  styles  of  public  speaking. 

\Jhile  this  paper  uses  some  cf  :he  traditional  material  for  developing 
oral  competence  in  students  or  clients,  the  particular  emphasis  is  on  the 
developmental  aspects  of  a  model  which  has  a  logical  or  proRressive 
structure.    This  model  is  not  based  on  any  theoretical  linguistic  or 
psychological  framework,  but  is  the  result  of  practical  experience  which 
necessitated  a  logical  framework  to  enable  people  to  develop  throur.h 
different  traded  stains  of  speakini;  in  forinal  and  non- intimate  situations. 
The  franework  is  called  A  Model  for  the  Programr.ed  Developmoat  of  Oral 
Competence,  whereby  the  client  propresses  from  a  short,  personal-type  - 
talk  to  the  final  starve  of  an  impronjptu  speech. 

The  emphasis  throughout  the  model  is  on  monitored  practice,  through 
the  nine  k"'*--*--  stages  of  development,  and  the  use  of  three  different  kinds 
of  assessment  (instructor,  ?clf  and  nccr).    An  important  and  integral  part 
or  the  traininpi  using  ttiis  dcv-2lopmental  model,  is  the  active  role  the 
client  plays  as  speaker,  observer  and  assessor.    The  client  will  also 
avail  of  and  operate,  whatever  audio-visual  equipment  is  available. 

If  audio  and  video  recording  is  available  the  students  will  be 
introduced  to  the  cquipmfiiU  after  the  completion  of  Statue  I.  The 
instruction  will  cover  the  use  of  the  tape-deck,  the  microphone,  the 
camera  or  cameras,  vision  mixing,  sound  mixing  and  50  on,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  equipment  available.    An  audio  recorder  would  be  regarded  as 
minimal  equipment.    Students  will  be  introduced  to  the  overhead  projector 
(OHP)  at  this  stage  also,  if  a  machine  is  available.    Other  A-V  aids  will 
also  be  introduced  depending  on  availability  for  student  use  (flip  charts, 
flannel  boards,  magnetic  boards,  tape-slide  machines,  projectors  etc). 

Students  will  narticipate  in  public  *;peaking  with  sound  and  if 
availr.ble,  with  picture  playback;  use  ar.d  monitor  the  eqviipmcnt  for  the 
production;  and  provide  a  formal  asseanment  for  each  speaker.  (See 
Appendices  t-4).    The  stude-.t<  will  rotate  their  role  ;  ■  '.icipation  froT. 
speaker  to  time-keeper,  to  sound  manager,  to  camera  operator,  to  vision 
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Mixer,  to  Mcabtrthlp  of  the  (»arclcipanc  audience.    All  Che  nei*ert  will 
be  eccive  perticipence  in  Che  dcvelopnent  of  the  «odel  from  Stdge  III 
onwards. 

Exanples  ot  readings  ere  given  throughout  the  different  stages. 
Tlie  readings  and  the  Model  itself  can  be  adapted  to  suit  particular 
circumstances,  as  long  as  the  basic  logic  of  progression  is  retained. 

STAGE  Ir    2-3  ninute  talk.  Introducing  Oneself. 

In  thia  first  stage  the  student  will  deliver  a  2-3  aiinute  prepared 
talk  introducing  himself  or  herself,    the  content  of  this  exercise  is 
also  useful  in  allowing  a  new  group  of  people  to  learn  about  each  other. 
There  will  not  be  at  this  stage,  a  lecture  by  the  instructor  on  *vhat  to 
do*.    Instruction  generally,  will  be  given  only  in  the  context  of  practice. 

Timing  will  be  strictly  enforced  in  the  first  stage  to  induce  timing 
discipline  from  the  beginning.    It  is  probably  best  not  to  use  a  tape- 
recorder  at  this  stage- because  it  nay  increase  the  stress  load  on  the 
speakers;  playing  back  a  speech  at  this  early  stage^nayTlso  be  too 
es^arrassing  and  discouraging,  particularly  for  the  weaker  students. 
ASSESSHEItT: 

1.  Oive  the  exact  time  of  the  talk. 

2.  In  the  first  stages  the  Instructor  will  be  as  positive  «s  realistically 
possible  and  restrict  the  critique  to  one  or  two  fundamental  points 
(speaking  slower,  louder,  looking  at  the  audience  etc.)  for  each  speaker. 
Reinforce  these  same  points  when  necessary,  as  other  speakers  give  their 
talk. 

3.  Response  and  discussion  will  be  elicited  to  initiate  the  'audience*  into 
the  role  of  participant  observers  and  assessors. 

A.  When  a  few  people  have  given  their  talks,  stress  the  importance  of 
oral  rehearsal  with  a  tape-recorder,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  the 

content  of  the  speech. 

5.  Students  will  be  inclined  to  use  a  variety  of  delivery  devices  including 
reading  from  a  complete  text.    Students  will  be  encoursged  to  use  notes 
only:  the  so-called  'extemporaneous*  method  where  the  structure  and  ideas 
have  been  worked  out  in  advance  and  then  set  out  in  headlines  and  key 
sentences  on  note  cards. 


6.  For  the  latt  five  «inutei  of  the  period  the  two  Nost  iaportant  point* 
for  s«ner«l  ii^>rowciient  will  be  repeated  and  shown  on  the  blackboard, 
whiteboard  or  Overhead  Projector. 

7.  The  topic*  for  Sta^c  II  will  be  discussed  when  all  students  have  cQ«plce« 
the  first  stage. 

STAGE  II:    3-4  winute  talk,  an  Incident  that  had  an  Itipact  on  «y  Life. 

1,  Audio  recroder  used  to  record  each  talk. 

ASSESSMEyt; 

1.  Cive  the  exact  time  of  the  talk. 

2.  Flay  back  tape  recording. 

3.  Open  the  assessment  to  audience,  encouraging  them  to  be  positive  and 
to  give  advice  on  improvement  to  the  speaker.    The  instructor  will  have 
to  restrain  any  very  negative  and  potentially  damaging  remarks  by  leading 
the  discussion  and  prompting  with  key  questions. 

A.  Cive  the  speaker  the  opportunity  of  self*-assessment. 

5.  The  instructor  gives  each  speaker  two  points  to  work  on. 

6.  At  the  end  of  class,  stress  the  use  of  three  aspects  of  human  non-verbal 
comnunication:  grooming,  posture/stance,  and  movement. 

PREPARATIOK  FOR  STAGE  III; 

1.  Allocate  students  to  give  a  4-5  winute  talk  on  a  topic  of  their  choice. 

2.  Allocate  READINGS; 

a.  "Speaking  in  Public"  (Gondin  and  MatBBen,  1979,  pp.  36-59). 

b.  "Public  Speaking"  (Campbell,  1975,  pp.  110-134). 

c.  ".Notes  and  Memory  for  Lubrication"  (Mears,  1974,  pp.  33-42). 

STAGE  III!    4-5  minute  talk,  topic  chosen  by  student. 

1.  Allocate  recording  duties  for  the  period. 

2.  Distribute  copies  of  Assessment  Form  I  (Appendix  1),  which  enables  tha 
instructor  to  get  the  students  to  concentrate  on  the  aspect*  important  for 
this  stage  o£  development.    This  does  not  stifle  discussion  of  other 
aspects  of  public  speaking  which  taay  come  up  in  the  assessment  discu**loA. 

3.  At  three  minute*  a  card  will  be  di*played  *howing  one  minute  regaining 
for  the  minimum  time  requirement;  at  four  minute*  a  card  will  *how  one 
minute  left  for  maximum  time  li«lt.    At  five  minute*  the  *peaker  I*  *topped 
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even  if  the  talk  is  not  finished. 

A.  The  extenporaneous  mxie  will  be  encouraged,  using  note  cards. 
ASSESSMENT; 

1.  The  speaker  is  told  how  long  the  speech  took. 

2.  The  recording  is  played  back. 

3.  The  audience  completes  Assessment  Form  I. 

4.  A  brief  discussion  on  assessment,  with  the  instructor  stressing  the 
importance  of  the  opening  sentences  and  the  endings.    Examples  can  be 
given  and  solicited  on  the  use  pf  humour  and  anecdote. 

5.  The  speaker  will  give  a  self-assessment,  with  the  instructor  eliciting 
points  about  delivery. 

6.  Completed  Assessment  Forms  given  to  speaker  to  study  eval.     ion  by 
audience. 

PREPARATION  FOR  STAGE  IV: 

1.  Allocite    students  to  give  an  Informative  Speech  for  Stage  IV,  on  a 
subject  of  their  choice,  using  the  extemporaneoas  mode.    Give  and  solicit 
examples.  (Physical  Fitnesi",  Firsi^Aid,  Magic,  Development  of  the  Jet 
Engine,  The  Brendan  Voyage,  Superstitions,  The  Civil  Defense  etc.). 

2.  Allocated  READINGS; 

a.  "Presenting  Information"  (Nadeau,  1969,  pp.  UO-164). 

b.  "Speaking  to  Impart  Knowledge"  (Allen  and  Anderson,  1968,  pp.  325-360), 

c.  "Speaking  to  Inform"  (Wilson  and  Arnold,  1976,  pp.  133-136). 

STAGE  IV;    5-7  minute  speech.  Informative. 

1.  Allocate  recording  duties  and  distribute  copies  of  Assessment  Form  I. 

Time  is  indicated  at  4  minutes  and  at  6  minutes. 
ASSESSMENT; 

1.  The  speech  is  played  back. 

2.  The  Assessment  Forms  are  completed. 

3.  The  instructor  opens  the  discussion;  "oid  the  speaker  inform  us  on   7" 

4.  The  speaker  gives  a  self -assessment . 

5.  The  instructor  puts  on  black/white  board  or  OUP,  one  or  two  points  the 
speaker  should  concentrate  on.  St.irt  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  OUP,  if 
av.n  n.ihlo. 

6.  AKsossmcnt  Forms  nrr  ^/ivow  to  the  spo.ikcr. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  STAGE  Vt 

1.  Allocate  speakers  for  the  next  stage,  a  persuasive  speech.  Topics 
are  chosen  by  studeut*  or  allocated  by  the  instructor.  Encouragement 
is  given  to  the  students  to  cooperate  with  each  other,  and  to  use  notes 
only. 

2.  Allocate  READINGS: 

a.  "Understanding  Uses  of  Persuasion"  (Barrett.  1981,  pp.  128-165). 

b.  "Tlie  Basis  of  Persuasion"  (lUsling,  1976,  pp.  77-83). 

STAGE  V;    6-8  minute  speech.  Persuasive. 

1.  Allocate  roles  for  recording  and  distribute  Assessment  Form  II 
(Appendix  2),  which  is  designed  specifically  for  persuasive  speaking. 

2.  Time  is  indicated  at  5  and  7  minutes. 
ASSESSMENT: 

1.  Pliiy-back. 

2.  Complete  Assessment  Forms  and  discuss  assessment:  "Did  X  persuade 

tytt 

you  *• — • 

3.  Self-assessment  by  speaker.    From  now  on  the  speaker  will  prepare  a 
very  brief  written  assessment  of  his  or  her  own  performance  to  be 
submitted  for  the  next  period. 

U.  The  instructor  will  elicit  or  suggest  one  or  two  points  for  improvement 
and  these  will  be  shown  on  the  black/white  board  or  OHP. 

5.  -nie  instructor  will  stress  the  importa^^ce  of  not  depending  on  a  fully- 
written  out  speech;  that  writing  and  speaking  are  two  different  media; 
and  that  the  written  form  is  not  usually  suitable  for  oral  compr.  tension 
or  oral  interest.    Reading  a  fully  written  out  speech  can  also  cause 
difficulty  with  time  limits. 

6.  Give  speaker  the  Assessment  Forms  filled  out  by  the  audience. 
PREPARATION  FOR  STAGE  VI; 

1.  Allocate  speakers  for  the  next  stage,  the  instructive  speech.  Topics 
can  be  chosen  by  students  or  suggested  by  the  instructor  (e.g.,  a  sporting 
topic,  a  •how-to-make-a-*  topic,  a  lesspn).  but  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
personal  interest. 

2.  Students  are  encouraged  to  use  the  OHP.  pictures,  graphs,  diagrams, 
maps,  recordings  etc.    A  student  mxtt  use  at  least  one  A-V  aid. 
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^.  AI locaCo  READINGS; 

a.  "Aids  to  SpcikinK"  (MacKay,  t97t,  pp.  /4!-53). 

b.  "Developing  Ideas  with  Audiovisual  Aids"  (Barrett.  1981,  pp,  76-92), 

c.  "Preparing  your  delivery:  the  denonstration  speech"  OlaslinR,  1976. 

pp.  106-ni). 

STAGE  VI:     7-10  rainuto  speech.  Instructive. 

1.  Allocate  roles  for  recording  and  distribute  Assessment  Form  III 
(Appendix  3),  which  is  designed  for  instructive  speeches. 

2.  Tir.e  is  indicated  at  6  and  9  ninutes. 
ASSCSSMZNT; 

1.  ?1 ay-back. 

2.  Complete  Assessment  Forms  and  discuss  the  speech:  "Did  you  learn   

3.  Discuss  the  use  of  the  A-V  aids. 
A,  Self-assessrr.ent  by  speaker, 

5.  The  instructor  will  sum  up  reaction  by  reinforcing  one  or  two  points 
for  improvement  and  will  stress  the  importance  of  proparationV** 

6.  Assessment  Forms  given  to  speaker. 
PRSPAR.VTIO::  FOR  STAGE  VII: 

!.  Allocate  text-based  readings  or  memorization  based  on  a  text. 
2.  Anccatc  RFADIN^GS: 

"An  Approach  Through  Drama"  (Kise.  1967.  pp.  122-132). 

b.  "Residing  Aloud"  (Adams  and  Pollock.  196^.  pp.  25A-290). 

c.  "Should  a  speech  bo  written.  r:cmorized  and  recited?"  (De  Saint- 
Laurent.  1951.  pp.  71-78). 

STAGE  VII;    a.    Reading  from  another  author's  text. 

b.  Reading  from  one's  ou-n  written  text. 

c.  Memorizing;  a  text  and  presenting  this  material. 

The  instructor  will  decide  on  how  many  of  the  three  sub-sections  of 
Stage  VII  will  be  treated,  depondinr.  on  the  needs  and  the  progress  of  the 
particular  p.rou?  of  students  and  the  time  available.    It  is  recom.T.ended 
that  at  least  one  item  of  poetry        included  under  (a)  or  (c) .  as  poetry 
roadinr.  can  l.c  a  lu'lp  to  many  pceple  to  gain  insight  into  problems  of 
intor-^retntion  and  delivery. 
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In  undertakins  (b) ,  the  opportunity  .irises  of  cotnporing  the 
recordings  of  the  presentation  by  a  student  of  material  delivered  by 
reading  from  a  full  text  and  mu-rial  delivered  in  the  exler-poraueous 
mode  uslnj;  note  cards. 

1.  Play-back. 

2.  During  the  assessxent  discussion,  the  instructor  uses  the  opportunity 
of  hinhUgl.t:nK  the  importance  of  rhythn.  intonation,  and  other  nonverbal 
aspects  svich  a^:  eye  contact  and  gestures. 

3.  'seir-assossment  by  speaker  who  is  encoura^.cd  to  compare  his  or  hor 
reactions  to  usin^  this  readin?  or  rote  aiode  of  delivery. 

?KK PAR^VTION  FOlv  STAGE  VIIT; 

TrAUocate  speakers  for  Stage  VIII,  debating,  with  two  teams  of  two 
speakers  each,  a  topic  a,id  a  chairperson.     Knch  speaker  will  speak  f.or 
five  miniiLes. 

2.  Notes  only,  to  bo  ur.cd  in  dcbatiny^. 

"DoJtin,.  I.suos  in      Free  Society"  <N:td.:u.,  1960,  pp.  243-253). 
•'^^^.lin^."  (Adnns  and  Pollock,   \W* ,  pp.  218-202). 

STAGE  VIU:     5  minute  speeches.  Debating. 

1.  Allocate  rccordini;  duties. 

2.  Distribute  Assessment  Form  to  the  others  who  vill  act  as  adjudicators. 
(As-Jcssxcnt  Fom  IV,  Appendix  A). 

3.  Tir.e  is  indicated  at  four  n.lnutes  and  the  speaker  must  stop  at  five 
minutes. 

ASSESSMENT: 

1.  Play-back  of  full  debate. 

2.  Assessment  Form  completed  on  speakers  and  chairperson. 

3*.  Durinj;  the  assessment  dii^cussion,  review  the  importance  of  teamwork 
in  debating  and  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

4.  Announce  rhe  result  of  adjudication. 

5.  Choose  the  copies  and  teams  and  other  roles  for  the  completion  of 
Staro  VIII. 
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PKEPAlATIOit  FOR  ST/USE  IX; 
J-  Allocate  READMCS; 

a.  "SpecUl  Occations"  (Shcarring,  1971,  pp.  «2-95), 

b.  ••Excrcifcs  in  I-proiiptu  Speech"  (Do  Saint-Laurcnt,  1951,  pp.  151^156). 
"Preparing  for  Specific  Occatipn,-  (Barrett,  1981,  pp.  2IS-.232}. 

STAGE  IX t    3-5  winuCe  speech,  Iiaprowptu. 
t.  Recording  duties  are  allocated. 

2.  A  topic  Is  allocated  to  a  student  five  minutes  before  he  or  she  is 
due  to  speak.    Ko  notes  of  any  kind  are  allowed. 

3.  Time  indication  at  two  minutes  and  at  four  minutesi. 

ASSKSSHKNT; 

1.  Playback. 

2.  A«.e«snicnt  di»cus«ion,  with  the  stress  o»  the  Importance  of  being  able 
to  mintld  mentally  a  short  «,u'cvh  around  two  to  ihrco  points. 

3.  Hoir-assessmcnt. 

riNAI.  PIIASKi  A.,c..ment  of  Course  ,nd  Self-Jcvelopmc-nt  during  the  Cour... 
(Assessment  Form  V,  Appendix  5). 

Di»c„»ion  of  the  Final  Ph.iT.c:    The  final  Assessment  Fon,  (Appendix  5). 
wa.  administered,  for  example,  recently  to  a  group  of  first^rear  third 
level  student,  vho  underwent  a  course  in  oral  co^unlcations  using  this 
Progressive  Model.    Sixty-seven  p.rc«.t  (iJX)  of  the  respondents  said 
that  improving  their  public  speaking  „a,  an  important  goal  for  the.,  and 
76Z  said  that  Improving  their  public  speaking  will  be  halpful  to  them  in 
their  future  career. 

The  progression  aspect  of  this  model  was  deemed  important  and  helpful 
by  707.  of  the  respondents. 

Some  comments  on  the  model  1„  ,«,eral  and  the  Assessment  .«:tion  in 
particular,  written  by  the  participants,  were: 

1.  -Vatchin,  other  p«,pl,  speaking  helps  you  to  realise  your  own  mistakes 
Comments  from  both  teacher  and  pupils  are  helpful.  The  more  that  is  done 
the  more  confident  I  become. 

2.  Making  speeches  in  front  of  the  class  helps  build  up  your  confidence 
and  after  a  while  you  become  less  self-conscious. 
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J.  It  btl»f  to  d«»«lop  yo«t  .blllty  to  teptoduct  tUt  lnfo»tioii  uhlcl. 

h.vt  itottd  In  .  logicl  .nd  Inttttitliig  -nntt  u.lng  .  of 
notes s  ».d.  h.vlni  to  look  ctitlc.Uy  .t  youti.lf  «id  t..llit  .nd  .d-lt 
your  shortcoaing«< 

4.  Llitening  to  .dvic.  given  to  the  different  people  ».s  helpful  bec.uie 
the  -Ufke.  u.».lly  .ppUed  to  everyone.    Tour  confld«,ce  build,  up  .. 
you  continue  to  -ke  .pe«:he..    The  U.t  .peech  doe.n't  bother  yo«  .. 
»ch  ..  the  fir.t  .peech.    lUving  to  li>it  your  ti-e  w.  .l.o  very  helpful 

you  h.ve  .  go.1.  .  ..t  tl^  to  .i.  for.   Tou  l..m  to  »k.  out  note. 
«hich  «re  conciee  «nd  cle.r  «nd  not  .imply  «  p«ii«f«  to  be  read. 

5.  1  found  th.t  the  fir.t  .peech  «..  extre-ely  h.rd  .nd  ..  it  -oved  onto 
the  next  .peech  it  .e«.ed  e..ier.    1  h.te  doing  the  .peeche.  .nd  would 
prefer  to  .void  doing  the-  .Itogether  but  1  re.li.e  the  i»port.nce  of 
public  .peeking  to  .  c.reer  .  .  .  .nd  therefore  1  a-  willing  to  p.rticip.te 
in  the  cl...  in  .n  .tte»pt  to  improve.    1  found  th.t  the  f.ct  th.t  you 
h.ve  to  get  up  in  front  of  the  cl...  with  the  .peech  help,  build  up  your 
confidence  for  the  next  .peech  .nd  there  i.  definitely  .  progree.ion. 

tou  improve  with  the  nurter  of  .peechet  you  do." 


CONCLUSIOW; 

It  i.  believed  that  the  .trength  of  thi.  develop-ent.1  model  lie. 
in  it.  gr.ded  .nd  orderly  progre..io«!  in  it.  .y.te-  of  for-l  .nd  infot-l 
...eesment  fro.  the  three  .ource..  .elf.  peer,  .nd  in.tructor  ...ee.ment. 
in  the  under.fnding  th.t  "effectivnte..  of  co— miction  fro.  .p«.ker  to 
lietener  i.  the  only  reel  criterion  by  which  .  .p-ker'.  .bility  «.  be 
gueged"  (Homer.  1976.  p.  9).    It  i.  .l.o  expected  th.t  .elf-...e..-ent 
.1.0  -ture.  the  p.tient  drrelopm«it  of  the  critic.l  f.culty  in  other 
.re.,  of  life  -here  we  c.n  l-rn  by  re.li.tic.Uy  .nd  po.itively  ^nitoring 
our  beheviour  .nd  fro.  progree.ive  .nd  con.fnt  repetition  in  developing 
not  only  .  v.ried  or.l  competence  but  other  .oci.l  .kill.  ..  well. 

While  role  pl.y  c.n  never  fully  duplic.te  the  re.l  life  .itu.tion, 
the  model  b«!.u.e  it  i.  d*,elop-«it.l.  con.t.ntly  introduced  the  .tudent 
to  .  n«.  ph..e  of  progre..io«.    The  rel.tive  fotnillty  of  the  delivery 
.nd  the  ...e..m.nt  procedure  .r.  helpful  in  not  .Uowing  the  peer-.udience 
context  to  generete  compl.cency. 
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Is  no  rtfrpct  transfer  of  UUtpr  inton^itlon. 


/T'as  dM'aspfrlne?/ 

Th#  question  Is  hroken  up  into  two  torn?  groups.    The  first  syll^^hle  of 
^^P^''^"*'    ^5  stressed  and  the  penullimate  vowel  is  centralised  In  «  way 
which  is  acceptable  fn  English  hut  not  In  Frenclu 


The  stress  Is  incorrectly  placed  nn  the  first  syllahle  of  assieds.  Ck 
IS  elongated  and  drawn  out,  just  as  Oelattre  iWH)  describes.  The 
sentence  He  t*^nerve  pas  is  broken  up  into  two  tone  ^rotips  with  a 
fail-rise  on  pas* 

/   Reste  tranquine!    /    /  Je  t'en  apporte.  / 

The  French  e  is  sounded  at  the  end  of  reste  and  the  student  fails  to  do 
this  in  her  rendering.    She  also  onits  to  put  the  yod  into  tranquilly. 
She  gives  foot  boundaries  to  the  statement  Je  t'en  apporte. 

/J*a1  mauvalse  mine?/ 

The  student  has  failed  to  contextualise  and  so  utters  this  as  a 
declarative  rather  than  as  an  interrogative  sentence.    She  lengthens  the 
last  syllable  of  «nativaise,  which  may  he  the  signal  for  a  new  tone  group- 
boundary,    rilne  is  almost  given  a  separate  contour. 

/T*en  fais  done  pas>/ 

Thr  French  pas  is  ruich  longer.    The  -Ulster  French"  f^iHs  wherea*;  the 
French  rises,  at  leas*"  until  pas. 

/T'es  maqnIflQue!/  /Jc  m'sens  d'ja  wieux>/ 


This  student  seems  to  break  her  utterance  up  into  tone  groups  bv 
decoding  as  nucb  as  she  can  handle  ^t  a  tim*.    It  is  very  obvious  tbat 
she  has  a  tendency  to  Inpos**  Englisb  feet  on  the  French  language. 

Text:       nialontie  3       Render;  Mr.  H. 

A        Je  votis  trouve  un  peu  hi?arre! 

»        Vous  trouvMZ?   r/est  pourtant  faux. 

Je  s«i1S  mnl  ot  .i'vais  blen. 
A        Mais  vos  yeuK, 

vous  o'pouvez  pas  les  o<ivr1r  correctenent! 
ft        Toujnurs  Muk.    J*peux  les  ouvrir,  voye7-vous. 


/Ass1cds*to1  ll./ 


/We  t*^nervc  pas./ 


In  t.his  sentence,  she  makes  two  rhythmic 
groups  out  of  what  is  one  in  French. 


Mais  ^  quni  bnni 


Analysis 


/  un  peu  M2<rrft  / 


/  Je  vous  trouve 
Th.  stuHent  r..,>oats  tho  woM  tn>«ve  twice  in^to^^^ 

tmwwhat  no<1if»ed.    Thore  Is  a  pitch  junp  S!2.  )^"» 

^htch  ?he  speaker  nhviously  interprets  .s  the  tonic. 

^C'est  pourtjnt  f«ux./ 


/Vous  trouvet?/ 

This  is  similar 
to  the  French. 


The  French  pretonic  is  level  hnt  the  Ulster 
onset  is  high.    The  Ulster«.m  rises  on  RO-rtant 
iSrIlirtes  down  on  faux.    The  French  pourtant  hy 
contrast  falls  and  faux  rises. 


/Je  suis  noi-/et  J'vais  bien./ 


T.e  word  «oi  instead  ^^^i";'  f  r^Ue^J^'V^UUtrr  ::w,.l"ll''l?r.SH 
which  rocans  Ulster  ton.-  X  (^'O''^  J""  th„  M.n""  et  i'vais  hien 

?f :;cn-;a:?err;  zx::^  rr/ute^French,  • 

nnuver  pas  /  le^  onvrir    /  correctcnont !  / 


/Mais  VPS  yeu«,  /  *0"5  "'^  P" 

-  :r.r  "i^iS  r;:;:.-."  ;"e„re:crtr"r^;ii:r:rrer; 

in  the  ""'^^L^'^^Ih.p  ihan  hy  noans  of  duration.    There  are  strong 

:rress:  s;  tj;  'n«r:  nahies  ^^fmi^r-.^fiit'"'' 

sentence  is.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  realised  ,n  feet. 

//  vous  ne  /  pouvez  pas  les  /  ouvrir  cor  /  rectemnnt  // 
Correctenent  is  uttered  with  sonethinq  like  UUter  tone  3  (rise-falll. 
/Tou.iours  fau»./  /J'ocux  le'  ""vrir.  vovez-vous./ 

There  is  a  fall  (SSE  Tone  1,  on  £eu^  ^\l:^^;;;:rJ"?oS5^ 

English;  the  tonic  is  on  vny^z> 
/Mjis  <  quol  t)on?/ 

wor.  jnals  sho.s  th.  t.n..ncy  to  J  Jlf^^^-^.i/.^y^^^.^^/  Th.  ton. 
stpn-riown^ShTch,  as  wp  have  s**on  is  typical  or  i  isi.f  j 
t^n  hon  rpCAlU  Ulster  ^. 

Mr.  H.  is  prohahly  the  «>st  interesting  rrm'er'U. 

Jl%^rrn:h-an:rtr^'onrce  ^re«c.  iords  -ith  Ulsur 

tones. 
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CONCLUSION 

To  roc^pitulatp,  wi*  nlqht  sinmniirisp  the  major  errors  nade  by 
UUter  sppakprs  of  french  jis  follows:    falhire  to  achievo  rtotayort  pitch 
ch^Mip*;  iisf*  of  pUch  jump  anrt  1ncr»»asp«<  intonslty  <n  in,»iiproprf Jitc» 
contexts:  redlisation  of  stress  hy  means  of  pitch  rather  than  duration: 
Incorrect  placencnt  of  stress  (often  on  the  first  syllable)  hnth^in 
pnlysyllahic  words  and  in  ^ense  rjroiips:  division  of  utterances  into  tone 
groups  or  feet  rather  than  sense  qroups;  use  of  schwa  when  a  vowel 
should  he  qiven  full  value  in  French:  tr.insfer  of  Ulster  tones, 
particuliirly  tones  1,  ?  and  3,  to  French;  failure  t.o  achieve  a  tense 
articulation;  diphthonc)isation  and  ijlissando  applied  to  French  vowels* 

This  litany  of  errors  nay  sound  depressing  hut  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  provide  (luidance  for  te«ichers  interested  io  helpiruj  their  pupils  to 
iichieve  a  nore  authentic  intonatino  in  French,    Often  the  teacher  has 
difficulty  io  pinpoint inq  precisely  what  are  the  causes  of  students 
f.iilind  to  achieve  a  'correct*  inton,Uion  in  French.    These  causes  can 
really  only  he  fully  understood  in  a  linquistic  f  raricwork     JJowevfin,.  the 
analysis  presented  in  the  present  paper  does  not  (\t*{tpn(\  on  instruoen- 
tatlon  of  any  kind  (apart  fron  th«  use  of  a  tape«recorder)  and  this  nust 
make  it  less  intinidati nq  and  more  accessible  to  teachers  than  if 
phooetfc  research  techniques  had  been  used.    The  present  work  deals  with 
Ulster  Fnglish  hut  it  would  be  a  sinple  natter  to  work  out  similar 
contrastive  analyses  based  upon  various  dialects  of  Sotithern  Irish 
Fnqlish, 
NOTF*; 

I.       An  analysis  of  a  different  tllster  dialect  is  as  follows: 

"Intonation  in  Oerry  English:  A  Prelinary  Study"  hy  n.O,  HcElholm. 
The  New  University  of  Ulster:  M.A.  Hissertation,  To  he 

published  in  1Q«4  as  an  occasional  paper  of  N.UJI. 

?♦       A  tape  of  the  French  aod  Ulster  renderings  nf  these  dialogues  nay 
be  borrowed  fron  the  author  of  this  paper. 
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nULTILirvGUALISK  A3  A  P.ELAXED  AFFAIR  t 
THE  CASE  OF  THE  WESTERN  CANADIAN 
IIALFBREEDS 

"at rick  C.  Douaud 
UCD  /  \U\E 


X.  Historical  Outlook 

In  the  present  climate  of  ILneuistic  militancy  and 
arguments  about  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  multilingual- 
ism  it  may  be  refreshing  to  consider  groups  which  make 
little  fuss  about  language  or  languages.  Such  groups  can 
be  found  among  the  Canadian  Ilalfbreeds  or  Metis  of  the 
I  rairie  provinces.  The  Metis  are  culturally  and  in 
Alberta  at  least       legally  distinct  from  the  Indians 
and  the  Euro-Canadians.  They  used  to  be  a  frontier  people, 
born  from  the  interaction  between  predominantly  French 
Europeans  an^  predominantly  Algonquian  Indians  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
(Douaud,  1985,  pp.  31ff). 

Acknowledged  as  cultural  brokers  by  Whites  and  Indians 
alike,  they  moved  west  with  the  frontier,  providing  the 
pemmican  necessary  for  the  fur  trade  and  guiding  the  first 
►Vhite  explorers  into  the  Canadian  Northwest.  When  the 
frontier  eventually  vanished  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century,  they  were  forced  to  settle  down  anc  eke  out  a 
livinr,  on  a  land  to  which  they  had  no  right  of  ownership. 
Today  they  have  joined  the  Indians  in  those  endless  land 
claims  which  aim  at  amending  older  treaties  or  establish- 
ing  new  ones. 

The  ^etis  are  thus  genetic  and  cultural  halfbreeds 
straddling  two  antagonistic  worlds  t  the  materialistic 
world  of  the  \Vhite  man  and  the  contemplative  world  of  the 
Indian.  Their  cultural  flexibility  is  nowhere  more  obvious 
than  in  their  multilingual  ism,  usually  expressed  through 
the  triad  Cree/French/English.  Three  mental  sets  are 
therefore  involved  i  Algonquian,  i<omance,  and  Germanic. 
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The  result inr,  composite  worldview  can  be  sumTiied  up  in  a  few 
words       resourcefulness,  self-reliance,  and  an  unbounded 
love  for  the  bush  (Cree  .a^i^aH.  French  les  bois).  Settled 
as  they  may  be,  they  still  manage  to  lead  a  semi-nomadic 
life,  surviving  mostly  on  trai^plnp,,  fishing,  hunting,  and 
.seasonal  employment  ;  and  they  communicate  actively  with 
all  neighbouring;'  ethnic  groups. 

2.  t\real  r:ultllinRualism 

The  Netis  are  multilingual  because  they  have  to  be 
for  both  historical  and  eeographical  reasons.  They  ceneral- 
ly  live  In  close  contact  with  a  Cree-speaking  Indian  reserv-- 
ation  and  a  French  Canadian  settlement,  and  are  of  course 
exposed  to  the  Anr^lo  world  whose  influence  has  spread  far 
and  wide  since  r\orld  .Var  1. 

For  them  lan^tiaf^e  is  not  a  "problem".  Nor  is  it  a 
cultural  item  to  which  one  rives  conscious  thouf>ht  :  it  is 
rather  an  essential  co::;ponGnt  of  the  bushman's  panoply,  and 
like  everything,  else  in  this  i>anoply  it  has  to  be  tou^.h, 
reliable,  and  unobtrusive.  Typically,  the  >.etis  attitude 
towards  lanr.uar^e  is,  "If  you  speak  Cree  I  speak  Cree,; 
French,  I  speak  French  j  same  for  Knglish" .  This  statement 
is  not  as  circular  as  it  may  sound  :  rather,  it  emphasizes 
the  fact  t!iat  the  crucial  determinant  of  lanc;uaf>e  choice 
is  not  ideolo^.y,  but  simply  the  tricn.er -utterance  in  a 
particular  situation. 

This  explains  why  the  Canadian  >.etis  is  rather  confused 
as  regards  the  status  of  any  one  of  his  languages.  When 
asked  which  of  them  he  prefers,  he  often  answers  :  "Cree, 
because  it  was  my  mother's  language*  ;  then  he  will  contra- 
dict this  expression  of  loyalty  by  adding,  "But  I  like 
French  just  as  well".  Lnly  English  Is  somewhat  left  in  the 
shade  in  terms  of  emotional  commitment,  as  it  entered  the 
Net  is*  lin/'.ulstic  economy  only  a  few  generations  ago.  How- 
ever, its  prestige  is  unanimously  acknowledged  i  it  is  the 
language  of  the  media,  of  the  "American  States"  south  of 
the  border  ;  and  more  importantly  perhaps,  it  is  the  tongue 
the  younger  generations  need  to  know  in  order  to  find  jobs. 
*\ot  surprisingly,  the  >etis  have  no  stylistic  repertoire  as 
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such.  Labov  (1963)  found  the  same  situation  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  'related  this  fact  to  the  absence  of  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty  on  the  island.  The  Canadian  Metis 
can  also  be  said  to  be  classless,  but  one  can  argue  as  well 
that  they  wield  languages  instead  of  styles  because  the 
presence  of  a  stylistic  repertoire  in  three  languages  would 
constitute  a  non-adaptive  cerebral  overload  ;  a  similar 
situation  seems  to  obtain  among  the  Guarani  of  Paraguay 
(Xrudglll,  1974,  p.  125). 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  a  case  of  areal  multi- 
linp.iiallsm,  contrasting  with  the  political  multilingual  ism 
characteristic    of  Canada  as  a  nation  and  of  countries  such 
as  Ireland.  :'olitical  multilingual  ism  is  often  aberrant 
from  a  geo/^.raphical  point  of  view  :  speakers  of  language  X 
may  live  in  the  east,  speakers  of  language  \  in  the  west, 
and  there  often  is  very  little  overlap  between  the  two 
linguistic  areas.  A  stiff  dose  of  diglossia  normally 
accomi>anies  such  enforced  multilingual  ism,  as  one  variety 
is  always  more  prestigious  or  more  versatile  than  the 
other(s)  ;  but  the  lower  variety,  artificially  boosted  by 
generous  handouts,  can  be  given  temporary  prestige  by 
certain  segments  of  society  that  wish  to  use  it  as  a  social 
foil  (this  is  the  case  with  the  upper-middle  class  in 
Canada  and  Ireland  with  French  and  Gaelic  respectively). 

Political  multilingual  ism  arises  from  conflicts  and 
creates  more  conflicts.  Like  diglossia  it  provides  only 
social,  not  individual,  competence  ;  but  unlike  diglossia 
it  is  socially  dysfunctional  for  many  speakers,  because  the 
lower  variety  is  associated  with  particular  groups  instead 
of  applying  throughout  the  speech  community.  Areal  multi- 
lingual Ism,  on  the  other  hand,  originates  In  a  natural 
situation  of  contact,  and  is  of  necessity  socially  functional. 

3.  The  :^ole  of  Interference 

Cultural  overlap  does  not  go  without  a  certain  amotant 
of  linguistic  overlap.  IVhen  a  number  of  languages  are  In 
everyday  use,  a  delicate  balance  must  be  struck  between 
linguistic  ease  (convergence)  and  linguistic  effort  (compart- 
mental Izat ion) .  In  the  absence  of  soclollngulstlc  stlpmatlz- 
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ation  among  the  Metis,  stylistic  levellino  operates  in  all 
three  languages  :  although  the  speakers  are  exposed  to 
various  styles  of  Cree,  French,  and  English,  they  produce 
only  the  vernacular  register  in  each  of  these  languages  ; 
they  do  not  for  example  have  any  active  competence  in  lli-jh 
Cree  (the  ceremonial  register),  in  educated  French  (the 
lingua  franc*  of  Catholic  missionaries),  or  in  the  educated 
English  they  hear  on  radio  and  TV\ 

The  cement  of  this  style- free  triad  is  a  pervasive 
interference  of  two  kinds       grammatical  and  situational. 
A  few  examples  of  each  will  be  given  below. 

(i)  Grammatical  interference.  There  is  a  clear  pattern 
of  interference  from  Cree  at. all  grammatical  levels.  This 
pattern  is  so  striking  that  many  aspects  of  it  are  used  as 
stereotypes  of  Metis  speech  by  .Vhite  neighbours  trying  to 
typify  them.    Most  conspicuous  of  all  is  an  intonation 
contour  characteristic  of  Cree  which  distorts  the  prosodies 
of  French  and  English,  making  them  fit  Into  its  own  pattern 
of  stress,  oitch,  and  length,  tut  very  simply,  In  Cree 
stress  (which  is  phonemic)  is  accompanied  by  high  pitch, 
while  the  contiguous  vowels  are  somewhat  lengthened  : 

l^ntajin  wijiis]      "I  have  some  meat". 
This  suprasegmental  pattern  is  added  to  the  intonation 
contour  of  both  French  and  English,  putting  a  distinctly 
Metis    mark  on  them  (see  Douaud,  1983,  for  further  analysis). 
For  example  i  ^      ^  y 

FnfinCli      [3  koni  komS     Ix    tjxti.]    "On  connait  comment 
^  y,^  les  tlrer" 

£nr.U§h     [aj  drijv  maj  trAkj        -I  drive  my  truck* 
There  are  several  examples  of  segmental  phonetic  Inter- 
ference as  well.  Involving  mainly  palatalization  and  vov;el 
raising,  and  diagnostic  of  an  attraction  of  French  and  English 
Into  a  general  Xative  linguistic  area  characterized  by  alio- 
phonic  raising  (Douaud,  1985,  pp.  llOf f ) . 

At  the  next  level  of  analysis  we  find  an  obvious  morpho* 
syntactic  Influence  from  Cree.  Cree  has  no  genders,  but  a 
distinction    [t  animate!  1  e.g.,  wl  iaa  "meat"  Is   [-  animate] 
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(it  is  dead,  flesh),  wlaile  moswa  -moose"  is       animate]  . 
Thus  pronoirinal  distinctions  in  terms  of  ["^  mascj  forms 
are  simply  not  relevant  to  a  speaker  of  Cree.  The  Metis 
extend  this  feature  to  il/elle  in  French,  and  hg/ ^h^/ it  in 
English,  and  exhibit  a  total  disregard  for  gender  :  "Ma 
f emme  il  parlait  Cree" ,  "My  grandfather  shg  died  when  she 
was  a  hundred  and  five",  etc.  This  confusion  of  pronouns 
is  common  amons  speakers  of  j> end er -marked  laiij^uages  who 
have  a  2;enderless  languar^e  (e.^..  Hungarian  or  l  ersian)  as 
their  native  tongue  ;  but  here  no  effort  is  made  to  fif.ht 
this  interference,  and  the  confusion  is  so  consistent  as 
to  deserve  teiac  called  systematic.  This  may  well  be  one 
of  the  few  examples  of  genuine  free  variation       a  concept 
otherwise  abhorrent  to  socially  oriented  linguists... 

The  last  example  of  grammatical  interference  presented 
here  will  concern  word  order  and  the  expression  of  possession. 
In  Cree,  possession  is  expressed  as  follows  :  if  the  possessor 
is  represented  by  a  morpheme  with  the  function  of  possessive 
adjective,  we  have  the  same  word  order  as  in  English  or  in 
French,  viz.,    [ad.j  +  object^  ,  as  in  o-masinahlkan  "his 
book-.  However,  if  the  possessor  is  represented  by  a  noun 
(preceded  or  not  by  an  adjective),  the  pattern  becomes 
£(adj)^-i-  noun^ j  +  +  object]  ,  as  in  ki-kosis  o-masina- 

hikan  "your  son's  book"  (lit.;  "your  son  his  book").  Again, 
this  model  has  been  superimposed  by  r.etis  speakers  on  the 
French  and  Enf^lish  regular  word  orders,  and  we  can  hear 
sentences  thus  construed  :  ">.y  sister,  his  boy  he's  in  Fort 
^]c^!urray"  .  Although  such  a  construction  can  be  heard  occasion- 
ally in  familiar  English  or  French,  older  Netis  speakers  use 
it  so  consistently  that  it  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
regular  possessive  construction  in  their  speech. 

(ii)  .-Situational   Interference.  This  type  of  interference 
involves  automatic  code-switching  and  code-mixing.  Code- 
switching  characterizes  whole  sentences,  whereas  code-mixing 
characterizes  morphemes  and  lexemes  (Labov,  1971,  p.  A 57  ; 
Gumperz,     1971,  p.  317).  Doth  are  tied  to  the  situation 
(who  you  are  speaking  to,  and  where)  and  to  the  content  of 
discourse  :  while  talking  to  me  in  Cree  and  French  about  job 
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opportunities  in  his  region,  an  older  Ket Is  (^adually  lar^sed 
into  English       simply  because  it  is  the  lanc'Jace  of  employ* 
TTient,  Also,  when  part  of  the  discourse  cannot  be  readily 
expressed  because  of  a  lexical  f,ap  In  one  lan^uace,  one 
switches  to  another  lancua^je  without  any  pause  or  hesitation 
(a  seemingly  common  phenomenon  anions:  Illiterate  or  little- 
educated  rrultilincuals)  • 

If  the  two  conditions  are  present       a  lexical  5;.cip  and 
a  particular  lanp.ua^e  connotation       and  if  xoreover  the 
interlocutor  is  known  or  felt  to  be  multilinsual,  one  often 
observes  copious  code-switching  and  spectacular  codc-:nixin3 
involving  both  morphemes  and  lexerres,  of  the  type  x 
••On  stakait  des  claims,  la,  la  nuit** , 
or  -II  voulait  climber  un  tree". 
In  these  examples  []r;tejk]  and  [k^lajmj  lose  their  character- 
istically un-Cree  diphthong  JejJ  and  consonantal  aspiration, 
and  become  {[stikj  ^kla  jm^  while  receiving,  French  suffixes 
and  becoming  oxytones.  There  are  of  course  many  o;;portunities 
for  Cree  to  get  involved  more  directly  in  code -switching 
and  mixing.  ... 

These  phenomena  seem  to  be  directly  proportional  tc 
the  degree  of  emotional  involvement  in  the  discourse. 
Together  with  grammatical  interference,  they  point  to  a 
cohesive  linguistic  system  where  separate  languages  are 
treated  as  related  varieties  of  the  same  language,  I  erhars 
it  is  this  fundamental  unity  of  speech  and  culture  which 
is  expressed  in  the  >!Otis'  most  often  heard  statement  about 
their  linguistic  economy  :  "It's  all  the  same  to  me  all 
mixed" • 

4,  Modern  Trends 

Unfortunately,  the  linguistic  versatility  described 
so  far  applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  older  (50^) 
generation  t  Metis  culture  is  now  paying  for  its  relaxed 
attitude  towards  language.  Like  the  Louisiana  Cajuns  (Oold, 
1979),  Metis  elders  have  acted  as  passive  repositories  of 
traditional  lore  and  have  failed  to  foster  defensive 
militancy  among  the  younger  generations.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  In  the  last  twenty  years  a  steady  linguistic  and 
cultural  attrition  of  the  following  type  t 
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are 


30" 


subsistence 
jict  Ivities 


trapping,  fishing, 
hunt  in,*?, ,  seasonal 
employment 


steady  employment 


activities 


Metis  music  and 
dances.  Church 


Rock  and  Country 
music,  no  Church 


1  inr.uistic 
Gconomv 


active  competence  : 
Cree/ French/English 


active  competence  : 
English 


As  part  of  their  liberal  attitude  towards  modernity 
the  y.etis  show  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  education  an 
instrument  both  of  acculturation  and  of  preservation.  Even 
though  books  are  not  seen  among  the  normal  household  items 
a  feature  shared  with  most  Indian  communities  (see  e.g., 
Vhlips,  1975,  p.  373)        children  are  dutifully  sent  to 
school.  But  the  old  missionary  schools  where  French  and  Cree 
were  spoken  or  at  least  tolerated  have  closed  down  s  they 
have  been  repl^iced  by  a  centralized  t^i-.^hool  system  that  gathers 
children  from  all  ethnic  backgrounds  and  educates  them 
through  the  solo  mediur.  of  English.  The  future  is  bleak,  then, 
cs:>ecially  since  the  fluidity  that  characterizes  historical 
and  contemj/orary  Metis  structxjires  has  caused  them  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  school  curriculum  :  whereas  there  are  many 
Indian  reservation  schools  that  teach  Native  languages  and 
traditional  lifeways,  there  is  no  such  thing  for  the  Net is, 
except  in  some  areas  of  >ianitoba. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  Metis  linguistic 
econony,  at  least  a  great  deal  can  be  accompl'^shed  for  the 
ethnic  identity  and  self-image  of  Metis  children  by  putting' 
greater  emphasis  on  literacy.  That  literacy  has  played  only 
a  minor  role  in  the  traditional  Catholic  schooling  of  the 
Canadian  l-.'etis  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
produced  very  few  priests,  brothers,  or  nuns  in  some  150  years 
of  close  association  with  the  missions.  This  holds  true  for 
the  Indians  as  well  (Flanagan,  1979,  p.  6)  s  apparently  the 
goal  of  the  Church  in  North  America  was  simply  to  save 
savage  souls  from    damnation  »  the  spiritual  steadfastness 
of  the  aboriginal  population  was  generally  not  deemed  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  proselytizing  of  other  people. 

It  is  now  time  for  literacy  to  be  conveyed  seriously  to 
^.etls  children  In  order  to  replace  those  traditional  activities 
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which  the  elders  do  not  teach  any  niore.  Literacy,  should 
be  presented  as  a  collective*  rather  than  solitary,  activity, 
and  should  concern  itself  with  local  materials  such  ds 
customs,  fan^ily  names,  ^enealo<::ies,  and  traditional  narratives. 
Although  a  recent  study  (Cronin,  19SC)  has  shov;n  that  the 
Indian  and  Metis  pupils  of  a  centralized  school  system  are 
acculturated  enour.»h  to  recall  stories  with  conventional 
European  structure  better  than  stories  with  traditional  Cree 
structure,  it  should  be  possible  to  use  the  Cree  striicturc 
in  English  so  as  to  familiarize  Indian  and  Setis  children 
with  the  culture  they  are  in  danr^er  of  losinc  (see  Cronin, 
I9f^2,  for  further  elaboration).  In  this  way  cultural 
continuity  could  be  preserved  within  the  doir.inant  society  : 
this,  after  all,  is  the  (^oal  of  v:hat  has  been  called  the 
"Fourth  .Vorld"  of  minorities. 
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CHRISTINE  HELOT:    LANGUAGE  CENTRE.  ST.  PATRICK'S  COLLEGE,  HAYNOOTH 


TITLE:    TESTING  A  GROUP  OF  BILINGUAL  CHILDREN  WITH  THE 
BILINGUAL  SYNTAX  FCASURE. 


INTRODUCTION: 

This  paper  proposes  to  discuss  the  problems  involved  in  assessing  the 
language  proficiency  of  young  bilinguals.  The  definitions  of  several 
notions  associated  with  descriptions  of  bilingual  ism  will  be  reviewed 
such  as:  assessment,  discrete  point  test,  integrative  and  pragmatic 
tests,  proficiency,  dominance  and  balanced  bilingual  ism. 

In  a  second  part,  the  paper  will  report  on  the  use  of  the  Bilingual  Syntax 
Measure  (I  and  II)  as  elicitation  procedure  and  measure  of  proficiency,  with 
eleven  children  (of  two  different  age  groups)  being  brought  up  bilingually 
in  English  and  French  in  Ireland. 

The  translation  of  the  Spanish  version  of  the  BSM  (I  and  II)  into  French 
was  used  after  having  been  tested  on  3  French  children  in  France.  The 
language  productions  of  the  bilingual  subjects  are  compared  to  the  language 
productions  of  2  control  groups  of  monolingual  children  of  the  same  sex, 
age  and  socio-economic  background,  one  living  in  Ireland  and  the  other 
living  in  France. 

The  BSM  (I  and  II)  scoring  system  was  calculated  for  all  subjects  tested 
(monolingual  and  bilinguals)  and  the  reliability  and  validity  of  scores 
are  discussed  in  the  light  of  background  infonnation  about  the  bilingual 
children  such  as  the  nationality  of  parents,  language(s)  spoken  at  home 
and  in  school  and  attitudes  towards  French  and  English. 

While  scores  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  Instrument  such  as  the  BSM  must  be 
interpreted  as  being  to  some  extent  a  reflection  of  the  instrument  as  well 
as  of  the  linguistic  reality  under  investigation,  the  scores  obtained  by 
the  subjects  in  this  study  indicate  that  a  considerable  amount  of  French  is 


or  has  been  acquired  by  the  bilingual  children  and  this  at  no  expense  to 
their  English. 

It  should  be  stressed  though  that  the  BSM  only  neasures  structural  profic- 
iency and  does  not  describe  the  real  language  behaviour  of  the  bilingual 
children.    To  have  any  real  validity  language  productions  elicited  with 
the  BSM  should  be  con^^ared  to  free  speech  samples.    Yet  the  BSM  was  found 
easy  to  use  with  children  from  4  to  8  years  old  who  were  not  very  familiar 
with  the  interviewer  and  it  was  quite  productive  as  an  elicitation 
procedure. 

DEGREE  AND  FUNCTION  IN  BILINGUALISM: 

When  describing  bilingual  ism  one  must  distinguish  as  W.  Mackey  (1968)  points 
out  between  degree  and  function.    While  function  refers  to  when,  where  and 
why  and  with  whom  a  person  uses  the       languages,  degree  refers  to  the 
competency  an  individual  can  demonstrate  in  two  languages,  to  the  skills 
and  abilities  of  the  bilingual  person  in  using  each  language,  to  proficiency 
and  performance. 

Tove  Skutnftbb-Kangas  (1981  ,  p^94-217)  also  points  to  the  same  distinction 
she  writes 

"There  are  2  different  measures  of  bilingualism: 
reported  HngtdsHo  behaviour  and  observed  Unguis tvo 
behaviour, " 

Reported  linguistic  behaviour  is  usually  provided  by  interviews  and 
questionnaires  and  the  first  part  of      research  project  was  an  analysis  of 
two  language  background  questionnaires  (LBQ)  which  provided  a  lot  of 
information  concerning  the  functional  bilingualism  of  54  children  ranging 
from  1  to  16  and  being  brought  up  bilingually  in  French  and  English  in 
Ireland. 

The  second  part  of  the  research  project  concerns  degree  of  bilingualism  or 
observed  linguistic  behaviour.    It  concerns  language  assessment  and  how 
language  proficiency  can  be  measured. 


IWGUAGE  ASSESSMENT : 


There  are  many  approaches  to  language  assessment  and  more  research  needs  to 
be  tjne,  particularly  on  the  nature  of  language  proficiency  (see  Ch.  Rivera 
1983  and  J.  Cunmlns  1984,  p. 142-144).    What  should  the  main  alms  of  language 
assessment  be? 

Language  Assessment  should  determine  certain  facts  about  language  use  and 
enable  the  rating  of  bilingual  proficiency;  it  should  give  valid  information 
about  what  language  or  languages  the  child  speaks  and  understands  and  how 
well,  and  language  assessment  should  also  show  to  what  purposes  the  child 
can  use  both  languages.    The  most  common  way  of  getting ^a  measurement  of 
bilingualism  by  objective  observation  is  by  means  of  tests. 


Different  kinds  of  tests  have  been  used  to  measure  bilingual  language 
proficiency,  tests  which  were  developed  by  linguistis,  psychologists, 
sociologists,  educationalists  end  which  measure  different  aspects  such  as 
interference,  speed  and  automatic  functions,  in  what  situations  the 
bilinguals  use  their  two  languages  and  the  size  of  the  repertoire  in  both 
languages. 

Most  tests  for  bilinguals  use  methods  of  measurement  which  test  each  of  the 
bilinguals*  two  languages  separately  with  monolingual  proficiency  as  the 
norm.    Such  tests  are  based  on  the  dual  code  theory  which  assumes  that 
bilinguals  have  two  separate  linguistic  rule  systems.    The  dual  code  theory 
Is  challenged  in  particular  by  Jim  Cumnins  (1984)  who  proposes  the  one- 
code  theory  and  a  very  interesting  model  of  bilingual  proficiency  (Cummins, 
1984.  p. 138). 

DOMINANCE: 

The  dual  code  theory  has  also  led  to  the  notion  of  dominance  in  bilingualism. 
In  many  tests  the  balance  between  two  languages  has  been  used  as  a  measure- 
ment of  bilingualism.    The  assumption  is  that  the  more  equal  the  balance 
between  the  languages  the  more  bilingual  the  speaker  is  and  the  language 


TESTS: 


receiving  the  highest  score  is  said  to  be  the  dominant  one.    Since  1968 
Fishman  has  been  criticising  the  use  of  balance  between  languages  as  a 
measure  of  bilingualism  on  the  grounds  that  this  defines  balanced 
bilingualism  as  the  ideal.  Balanced  bilinguals  are  very  rare:  Fishman 
(1968)  writes: 

"B-Clinguat  societies  do  not  produce  bilinguals  whose 
Iccnguages  are  in  balance.    Bilingual  societies  produce 
those  kinds  of  bilinguals  whose  one  language  is 
dominant  in  one  area  and  whose  other  language  is 
dominant  in  another,    A  method  of  measurement  with 
balance  as  the  ideal  is  unrealistic, " 

Fishman  goes  on  to  say  that  bilingual  dominance  varies  from  domain  to 
domain  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  when  deciding  on  the  selection 
of  content  used  in  a  test  to  measure  bilingual  proficiency. 

Another  aspect  to  the  notion  of  dominance  is  discussed  by  Burt  Dulay  and 
Hernandez  (1976)  who  write: 

"The  luj-arreters  that  comprise  language  dominance,  are 
as  follows:  lexicon,  structural  proficiency,  phonolog- 
ical Cx^ntrol,  fluency,  commmicative  skills.  Dominance 
in  one  parameter  does  not  imply  dominance  in  the 
others, " 

Shuy    (1977)  criticizes  Dulay  Burt  and  Hernandez's  definit;on  of  dominance 
because  dominance  tests  only  address  themselves  to  a  spoken  competence  in 
specific  areas  of  language  but  say  nothing  of  one*s  ability  to  communicate 
effectively.    The  problem  of  measuring  a  bilinguaTs  ability  to  communicate 
raises  other  theoretical  considerations  concerning  the  elaboration  of  tests. 

DISCRETE  POINT  TESTS  AND  INTEGRATIVE  TESTS: 

When  looking  at  language  tests  one  must  distinguish  between  discrete  point 
testing  and  integrative  or  pragmatic  testing. 

Discrete  point  tests  generally  means  that  each  point  of  language  is  tested 

separately,  whereas  integrative  tests  look  at  language  as  a  whole  and 

focus  on  the  total  commjnicative  effect  of  an  utterance.    The  main  advocate  of 
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pragmatic  testing  Is  J.tf.  Oiler.    He  writes  in  "Focus  oh  the  Learner" 
(1973)  (edited  by  Oiler  and  Richards): 

"Tests  which  aim  at  specific  points  of  grcamyocp  are 
less  effective  than  tests  that  require  the 
integration  of  skills.    Integrative  tests  more 
closely  parallel,  the  cormmicative  use  of  language." 

The  debate  between  the  two  approaches  goes  on  and  both  kinds  of  approaches 
are  interdependant  and  necessary  (see  E.  Ingram,  1978) 

There  are  many  theoretical  issues  which  have  important  implications  for 
the  techniques  of  language  testing  and  which  are  being  discussed  today, 
{see  Shuy,  in  "Focus  on  the  Learner",  1973),  but  all  this  research  interest 
has  produced  very  little  up  to  now: 

"Despite  all  this  research  interest  ,  disappointingly 
little  has  happened.    Finding  a  test  or  elaborating 
a  test  is  a  very  serious  problem," 

(T.  Skutnab-Kangas,  1981,  p. 210) 

Apart  from  books  and  articles  reporting  on  the  use  of  tests  for  bilinguals 
three  volumes  of  published  tests  were  consulted:    Synes  (1975)  describes 
and  analyses  nine  tests  for  the  bilingual  child.    The  Northwest  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory  in  Los  Angeles  published  one  volume  in  1976  where 
24  different  tests  are  described.    The  tests  purports  to  assess  oral 
language  skills  but  none  of  the  24  tests  are  rated  above  fair  in  a  3  point 
scale  of  good  to  poor  in  terms  of  validity  or  technical  excellence. 
The  second  volume  published  in  1978  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  342  oral 
and  written  tests. 

THE  BILINGUAL  SYNTAX  MEASURE  (BSH); 

For  various  reasons  such  as  the  age  of  the  subjects,  the  attractiveness 
of  its  drawings  and  ease  of  administration,  the  Bilingual  Syntax  Measure 
(1975)  was  chosen  for  this  project. 

There  are  two  BSMs,  the  BSM  I  to  be  used  with  children  from  age  4  to  7  or 
eight  and  the  BSM  II  to  be  used  with  children  age  7,  8  and  older.  The 
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BSH  consists  of  two  colourful  booklets  of  cartoon  style  pictures  without 
any  text.     The  aim  of  the  authors  were  to  design  an  instrument  to  measure 
children's  oral  proficiency  in  English  or  Spanish  grammatical  structures, 
by  using  natural  speech  as  a  basis  for  making  judgments. 

••The  BSM  eru^ourages  children  to  egress  their  thoughts 
.  optnu»w  freely.    The  syntactic  structures  that 

the  children  use  to  express  their  thoughts  are  the 
important  factors  of  structural  proficiency.    If  both 
EngUsn  and  Spanish  are  used  it  can  be  used  as  cm 
maxoator  of  lang'jage  dominance  xiith  respect  to  basic 
syntactu:  structures."  ^  oasvo 

Burt  Dulay  Hernandez  (1975) 

The  BSM  is  based  on  discrete  point  theory  and  on  the  notion  of  dominance 
It's  administration  is  very  simple:    an  examiner  asks  specific  questions 
wntten  out  in  a  student  booklet  and  writes  down  exactly  in  the  booklet 
the  answers  given  by  the  child.    The  answers  are  scored  later.    The  questions 
are  fonnulated  to  elicit  obligatory  uses  of  the  gra™«tical  forms  wanted  and 
the  test  in  one  language  lasts  from  10  to  15  minutes  per  child.    The  BSM  I 
and  the  BSM  11  each  contain  twenty  five  questions  which  are  designed  to  test 
syntax,  not  vocabulary,  pronunciation  or  functional  use  of  language. 

The  BSM  has  been  used  and  assessed  by  many  researchers  since  its  publication 
such  as  Boyd  (1975).  Cohen  (1976),  Gil  (1976),  Harrison  (1976),  Helmer 
(1977)  etc.    The  strongest  and  most  interesting  criticism  of  the  BSM  are  to 
be  read  in  Oiler  (1979).  Skutnab  Kangas  (1981)  and  in  a  very  good  review  of 
the  BSM  by  Fllen  Rosanski  (1979).    Rosanski  (1979.  p. 116-139)  seriously 
questions  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  BSM. 

HOW  THE  BSM  WAS  USED  IN  THIS  PROJECT: 

The  Spanish  version  of  BSM  I  and  11  were  translated  into  French  and  tested 
on  three  French  monolingual  children  of  age  5.  8  and  10  living  in  France 
A  list  of  the  French  stnjctures  elicited  was  drawn  up  and  analysed. 

See  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 


c.v„.^nrP«  elicitees  par  la  BSH  II  Fran^ais 


1«      Futur  intuediat 
SN  pluriel 

3.  Passe  Compose  &  place 
pronom  direct  plurieX 

4.  Ct  de  nom- 
du  -  de  la 

5.  Question  directe 

el  i 

6.  Cond      passe  avoir 

SN  sing,  etre 

7.  parce  que  +  SN  +  SV 

8.  Subjonctif  ou 
donner  un  ordre 
deraander  de  faire  q- chose 

9.  C^^  present  SN  pluriel 
sing 

0,    present  ind 
SN  sing 

11.    question  directe  ou 
indirecte 

lA.    article  t  nom  masc/ f em 
ind. 


15.  subj.  present  (id) 
i  Ind  present 

(vb  regulier  ou  irregulier) 

16.  FutUT  inmediat 

17.  avoir  faim 
SN  sing 

18.  Cond®^  present 
SN  sing 

19.  Cond*^^  passe 

20.  question  directe 
ou  indirecte 

22.  passe  compose 
avoir  SN  pluriel 

23.  passe  compose 
avoir  ou  etre 
SN  pluriel 

24.  passe  compose 
avoir  ou  etre 
SN  sing 

25.  Cond*^^  passe 

reg  ou  irregulier 


While  the  BSM  was  developed  as  a  test  as  culturally  fair  as  possible  the 
author  of  the  translation  being  of  French  nationality  but  having  lived 
in  Ireland  for  10  years,  didn't  notice  any  element  that  might  be  unknown 
to  Children  living  in  France.    Yet  the  younger  subjects  didn't  recognize 
the  picture  of  sandwiches  which  do  not  have  the  shape  or  colour  of  French 
sandwiches  and  which  in  France,  would  only  be  eaten  in  a  picnic  situation. 
Another  example  of  cultural  differences  between  the  French  subjects  and 
the  bilingual  and  Irish  subjects  was  expressed  in  answers  to  the  following 
question:  "Why  were  the  rabbit  and  frog  so  scared?"   Only  the  French  ^ 
children  answered  that  the  animals  were  afraid  to  be  cooked  and  eaten. 
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SUBJECTS; 


18  subjects  were  tested  with  the  BSM  I  and  15  with  the  BSM  II.    The  first 
group  of  subjects  consisted  of  6  bilingual  children  (5  boys  and  1  girl) 
ranging  in  age  from  4.6  to  5.8  and  2  control  groups  consisting  of  6 
monolingual  French  subjects  living  in  France  (age  from  4.7  to  5.7)  and 
6  iRonolingual  English  speaking  children  living  in  Ireland  (age  from  4.11 
to  6.) 

The  second  group  of  subjects  consisted  of  5  bilingual  children  (3  girls 
and  2  boys)  ranging  in  age  from  7.8  to  8.9  and  2  control  groups  consisting 
of  5  monolingual  French  children  living  In  France  (age  from  7.10  to  8.10) 
and  5  monolingual  English  speaking  children  living  in  Ireland  (age  from 
7.11  to  8.10) 

T'*e  bilingual  subjects  were  selected  among  54  bilingual  children  whose 
mother  and  father  completed  extensive  language  background  <iuestionna Ires. 
The  control  groups  were  chosen  to  match  the  sex,  age  and  socio-economic 
status(SES)  of  the  bilingual  children.    Profession  and  level  of  education 
of  both  parents  were  asked  as  an  indicator  of  S.E.S. 


Three  examiners  were  involved:    two  in  Ireland  who  are  bi Unguals  themselves 
and  raising  their  children  bilingually  (though  the  subjects  were  not  their 
own  children)  and  one  examiner  in  France  who  is  a  monolingual  French  speaker 
and  works  as  a  child  librarian. 

Usual  problems  with  testing  young  children  were  encountered  such  as  shyness, 
tiredness,  colds  and  cough  as  testing  *-cok  place  in  Winter.    Testing  the 
older  group  was  much  easier,  though  some  children  were  shy  and  some  parents 
were  reticent.    However,  when  the  BSM  was  shown  to  parents  and  when  they 
realised  how  little  time  it  would  take,  parents  were  reassured  and  happy 
to  cooperate. 

While  monolingual  children  were  given  either  the  English  version  of  the  BSM 
or  the  translation  Into  French,  bilingual  children  were  given  the  BSM  first 
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In  Trench,  then  in  English.    One  child  only  {In  the  younger  age  group) 
couldn't  answer  the  examiner  in  English  after  having  answered  her  first 
in  French.    He  continued  answering  in  French  despite  her  asking  the 
questions  in  English.    The  test  was  discontinued  and  redone  a  few  days 
later  with  the  child's  father  who  Is  of  Irish  nationality.    All  questions 
were  answered  in  English. 

The  whole  test  was  tape  tecorded  for  all  subjects  and  transcribed,  since 
the  aim  of  the  research  is  to  obtain  samples  oj  French  and  English  rather 
than  just  scores  indicating  dominance. 


Scoring  according  to  the  guidelines  laid  down  in  the  technical  handbooks 
by  the  authors  was  also  calculated  and  found  to  be  easily  and  quickly  done 
in  most  cases.    The  scoring  recommended  for  the  BSM  I  will  place  the 
child  at  a  level  of  proficiency  going  from  level  1  to  level  5  and  from 
level  1  to  level  6  for  the  BSM  II. 


Scoring: 


TABLE  2 


BSM  I 


BSM  level  of  proficiency 


level  1 


Children  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  learning  a  language. 


level  2 


describes  receptive  language  only. 


level  3 


survival  level  ability. 


level  A 


in te mediate  level  for  children  aged  7,8. 
proficient  and  comparable  to  NS  for 
children  aged  4,3,6. 


level  5 


proficient  -  NS. 


BSM  II 


level  1,2,3 


sane  at  BSM  I 


level  A 


interiBediate  level  -  errors  often  made. 


level  5 


high  degree  of  proficiency  approaching  native 
speakers  for  younger  children  (7,8) 


level  6 


fully  proficient  -  NS. 


Some  of  the  answers  though  were  difficult  to  score  since  the  children 
didn't  always  produce  the  expected  gramnati cal  forms.    In  several  cases 
the  children  siaplified. 


Example ; 

Question  :     Conment  la  famille  a  retrouve  la 

nourriture? 

Expected  answer       ;  ■  les  oiseaux  I'ont  rapportee 

answer  given  by  2     :     grace  aux  oiseaux. 
children 

The  authors  of  the  B5M  reconroend  that  1  point  should  be  scored  for  each 
answer  which  is  granwatically  correct  and  appropriate.    The  simplified 
answer  given  by  the  two  children  should  then  be  scored  as  correct  but  it 
certainly  does  not  show  that  they  are  able  to  produce  a  '*p3sse  compose'* 
^iith  a  plural  subject  and  a  direct  pronoun  properly  placed. 

Analysis  of  scores  obtained  by  the  SS  in  this  project: 

It  should  be  stressed  at  this  point  that  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
an  Instrument  such  as  the  BSM  must  be  interpreted  as  being  to  some  extent 
a  reflection  of  the  instrument  as  well  as  of  the  linguistic  reality  under 
investigation. 

The  scores  in  Table  3  and  4  are  only  an  indication  of  the  children's 
structural  proficiency  in  English  and/or  French  in  relation  to  speech  they 
produced,  answering  the  questions  of  the  BSM. 


TABLE  3:    BSM  I 


RESULTS 


Ss 

Sex 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

G 

6 

Mono 
English 

Age 

6 

5.9 

5.2 

5.1 

4.11 

5 

Score  E 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

^ 

6 

Bilingual 
French/ 
English 

Age 

5.8  ^ 

5.1  » 

4.11<^ 

4.10^ 

4.6  ^ 

4.6^ 

Score  E 

5 

3 

Scone  F 

^ 

2 

1 

2 

^ 

^ 

6 

Mono 
French 

Age 

5.7 

5.0 

4.10 

4.10 

4.5 

4.7 

Scone  F 

5 

5 

3 

3 

^ 

5 

E:    English.  F:  French. 


Nationality 

Lang  ai 

Scores 

Ss 

Mother 

Father 

School 

Language (s)  at  home 

French 

English 

A 

F 

I 

F 

Mother  speaks  French.  Father 
speaks  English. 

i» 

5 

B 

F 

I 

E 

Mother  speaks  French  all  the  time 
Child  refuses  French. 

2 

i» 

C 

F 

I 

E 

Mother  no  longer  speaks  French 

1 

i» 

D 

I 

E 

Mother  speaks  French  all  the  time. 
Child  refuses  French. 

2 

3 

E 

F 

1 

F 

Mother  speaks  French.  Father 
speaks  English. 

i» 

F 

F 

I 

t 

Mother  speaks  French.  Father 
speaks  English. 

i» 
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TABLE  4:    BSM  II 


RESULTS 


Ss 

Sex 

G 

G 

B 

G 

B 

5 

Mono 
English 

Age 

8.10 

8.7 

8.4 

7.11 

7.11 

Scone  E 

6 

6  ' 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Bilingual 

French/ 

English 

Age 

8.9  ^ 

8.4  ^ 

7.9  ^ 

8.0^ 

7.8^ 

Score  E 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

Score  F 

5 

6 

2 

5 

6 

5 

Mono 
French 

Age 

8.10 

8.7 

8.2 

8.2 

7.10 

Scone  F 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Bil 

Nationality 

Lang  at 

Language  (s)  at  home 

Scores 

Ss 

Mother 

Father 

School 

French 

English 

A 

E 

E 

F 

English  and  French 

5 

6 

B 

F 

I 

E 

Mother  speaks  French  all 
the  time. 

6 

6 

C 

F 

I 

E 

English  mostly. 

2 

6 

D 

E 

F 

F 

English  mostly 

5 

5 

E 

F 

T 

E 

Mother  speaks  French  all  the 
tine. 

6 

6 
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The  scores  go  from  1  to  5  for  the  BSM  I  and  from  1  to  6  for  the  BSM  II  and 
correspond  respectively  to  5  and  6  levels  of  proficiency,  {see  Table  2) 

BSM  I;    SUBJECTS  AND  RESULTS 

The  six  bilingual  subjects  were  chosen  according  to  the  information  given  in 
the  LBQ  and  to  enable  comparisons;  5  children  have  mothers  of  French 
nationality  and  fathers  of  Irish  nationality  whose  first  language  is  English 
or  Irish. 

SUBJECTS  D  AND  B: 

One  child  (subject  D)  has  two.  Irish  parents  but  his  mother  speaks  French  to 
him  all  the  time.  (She  was  a  teacher  of  French  before  she  had  children).  He 
achieved  a  score  of  2  on  the  BSM  I  in  French  and  the  language  he  produced 
was  compared  to  the  productions  in  French  of  subject  B.  who  also  scored  2. 
Subject  D  produced  more  French  than  subject  B  and  indeed  produced  whole 
sentences  (short)  whereas  subject  B  only  produced  words  and  one  short 
sentence. 

Examples: 

Subject  0    :    11a  enleve  les  chaussures 
11  est  un  roi 
11  a  mang€ 
11  mange 
11  mange  tout 

Subject  B    :  manger 
a  mang^ 

donner  tout  (^a 

While  the  two  boys  agreed  to  look  at  the  BSM  booklet  and  answer  the  examiner 
in  French  (up  to  a  certain  point)  both  are  reported  by  their  mother  to  refuse 
to  speak  French.    Both  have  been  on  holidays  in  France  which  could  have  given 
them  negative  feelings  towards  France.    Subject  D  was  lonely  in  France  and 
while  he  used  to  speak  French  to  his  mother  before  the  holidays,  refused  to 
do  so  on  his  return  to  Ireland. 

Subject  B  (according  to  his  mother)  has  always  refused  to  produce  any 
sentences  in  French,  he  only  produces  words.    His  holidays  in  France  were 
also  disturbed  by  a  lot  of  family  confrontations  but  his  parents  hope  that 
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his  next  holiday  in  France  will  have  a  positive  effect  since  the  child  will 
be  with  cousins  of  his  own  age. 

The  scores  in  English  for  subjects  B  and  D  differ  substantially.  Subject 
B  has  a  high  score  in  English  (4)  whereas  subject  D  has  a  low  score  (2). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  BSM  E  gave  this  low  score  for  it  seems 
to  confirm  what  the  child's  parents  were  told  by  the  primary  school  teacher 
when  the  child  entered  school,  i.e.  that  his  level  of  English  was  lower 
than  other  children  (monolingual  English-speaking)  of  the  same  age  and 
living  in  the  same  area. 

SUBJECT  C: 

Subject  C  is  a  boy  aged  4.11  at  the  time  of  testing»yhose  mother  is  French 
and  whose  father  is  Irish.    His  mother  spoke  French  to  hi.n  all  the  time 
when  he  was  a  baby  but  stopped  when  she  heard  from  another  French  mother 
that  her  child  could  be  refused  entry  into  an  Irish  primary  school  if  the 
child  didn't  speak  English.    She  now  speaks  French  only  occasionally 
having  lost  the  habit  of  addressing  him  in  French  all  the  time. 

This  example  shows  the  problems  facing  parents  wanting  to  speak  a  language 
other  than  the  majority  language  to  their  children,  and  how  lack  of  proper 
information  can  lead  to  abandonning  such  an  endeavour.    It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  children  in  Ireland  start  primary  school  at  age  4  which 
is  a  crucial  period  for  language  development. 

SUBJECTS  A   E    F  : 

Subjects  A  and  E  are  boys  and  subject  F  is  a  girl.    As  well  as  sharing 
high  scores  in  English  and  French  they  also  share  other  characteristics. 
The  three  children  have  French  mothers  and  Irish  fathers  and  in  the  three 
families  the  strategy  of  person  is  used  with  the  mother  addressing  the 
children  in  French  all  the  time.    The  difference  between  these  children  is 
that  subject  A  and  E  have  been  attending  the  French  School  in  Dublin  for 
several  months  but  subject  F  attends  an  English-speaking  school.  While 
the  scores  for  the  three  children  are  the  same  in  French,  subject  A  has 
a  higher  score  in  English  which  is  probably  due  to  his  age.   He  is  a  year 
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and  tm  months  older  than  subject  E  and  F. 

A  more  deUiled  linguistic  analysis  of  the  children's  production  in  French 
will  be  carried  out  later  on. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  BSM  II: 

Ihe  scores  obtained  by  the  children  after  answering  the  questions  of  the 
BSM  II  in  French  and  in  English  are  more  uniform  than  scores  of  the  BSM  I. 

SUBJECTS  B  &  E  and  A  &  U: 

The  interesting  differences  are  between  subjects  B  and  E  and  A  and  C. 
Subjects  B  and  E  (a  girl  aged  8.7  and  a  bo.  aged  7.8  at  the  time  of  testing) 
both  go  to  an  English-speaking  school  and  speak  French  at  home  with  their 
mother  all  the  time.    Subjects  A  and  0  (two  girls  aged  8.9  and  8.0)  have 
both  been  attending  the  French  School  since  age  4.    In  the  case  of  subject 
A,  both  parents  ar«  of  English  nationality  but  fluent  speakers  of  French 
and  they  speak  French  and  English  with  their  children.    Subject  0  has  a 
French  father  and  an  English  mother  and  very  little  French  is  spoken  at 
home. 

The  scores  achieved  by  the  two  children  speaking  French  at  home  with  their 
mothers  are  higher  than  the  scores  of  the  two  children  attending  the  French 
School.    It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  children  (of  7J  and  8J  years  old) 
tested  with  the  BSM  II  achieve  a  higher  level  of  structural  proficiency 
than  children  of  the  same  age  being  educated  in  French.    It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  repeat  such  a  study  on  children  one  or  two  years  older  or,  on  the 
same  subjects  in  a  year  or  two  and  check  whether  children  speaking  French 
at  home  onl>  still  achieved  higher  scores  than  children  in  French  school^ 
on  tests  of  oral  structural  proficiency. 

Obviously  as  mentioned  before  the  BSM  only  tests  structural  proficiency  and 
reading  and  writing  should  also  be  tested  to  give  a  more  integrated  view  of 
the  language  achievements  of  the  children  under  study. 
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Subject  C: 

Subject  C  is  a  boy  ageO.g  at  the  tine  of  testing,  the  third  child  in  a 
family  of  three  children  and  his  mother  (of  French  nationality)  speaks 
«ostly  English  at  hone  (the  father  is  Irish  and  knows  little  French)  The 
boy  certainly  understood  the  questions  in  French  but  had  gr^at  difficulty 
answering  in  French.    He  is  reported  by  his  mother  to  manage  quite  well 
when  he  goes  to  France  on  holidays. 

Some  differences  in  the  lanouay.  productions  in  French  of  the  bilinn,,.! 
children  and  the  monolingual  French  childrgn: 

On  the  lexical  level.  French  children  used  words  such  as  "picor^r"  (present 
in  textbooks  used  in  France)  and  familiar  words  like  "la  bonne  fe^e"  and 
piquer"  instead  of  "voler". 

On  the  morphosyntactic  level,  the  bilingual  children  do  not  always  produce 
the  obligatory  liaison  as  in  for  example: 

"il  les  a  enlevees." 

on  the  syntactic  level,  the  place  of  direct  and  indirect  pmnouns  is  also  a 
difficulty  for  bilingual  children  and  on  the  cultural  level  it  was  amusing 
to  note  that  French  children  thought  the  bad  family  was  going  to  catch  the 
rabbit  or  the  frog  in  order  to  eat  them! 

There  were  also  some  similarities  in  the  errors  (developmental)  of  bilingual 
and  monolingual  French  children,  for  example: 

"ils  cro  rent"  instead  of  "ils  croient" 
was  produced  by  two  French  children  and  two  bilingual  children. 

Comparisons  of  scores  in  English  and  French  (BSM  II): 

If  one  looks  at  the  scores  obtained  by  subjects  B.  D  and  E.  they  are  equiv- 
alent in  English  and  French.    Yet  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  language 
productions  shows  that  the  three  bilingual  children  (subjects  B    D  E) 
produced  a  greater  nunber  of  correct  sentences  in  English  than  in  French. 
In  one  case  the  speed  of  answering  was  much  quicker  in  English  than  in 
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French  but  this  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  questions  were  the  sa« 
(as  far  as  content)  in  English  and  in  French. 

If  the  BSM  gives  an  indication  of  achieven«nt  in  French  on  the  structural 
level  it  is  not  a  refined  enough  instrument  if  one  only  takes  into  account  the 
scores.    While  the  scores  in  English  confirm  that  the  children's  English  is 
the  san«  as  n»nolingual  native  speakers  of  English,  the  scores  in  French  do 
not  account  for  differences  between  n«nolingual  native  speakers  of  French  in 
France  and  the  French  produced  by  the  bilingual  children  growing  up  in  Ireland. 

CONaUSION: 

■me  scores  obtained  by  the  children  in  this  study  are  very  encouraging  for 
parents  speaking  French  to  their  children  at  hon«.    The  samples  of  French 
elicited  with  the  BSM  II  (by  the  subjects  in  the  older  age  group)  show  that 
some  French,  indeed  quite  a  lot  of  French,  is  being  acquired  t^'^^^^^^- 
.^n  who  co^nunicate  only  in  French  with  their  mother  (and  also  by  the  child- 
,en  who  attend  the  French  School).    But  again,  what  the  BSM  gives  is  an 
indication  of  structural  proficiency  in  French  and  English  but  it  does  not 
describe  the  real  language  behaviour  of  the  children.    One  example  of  this 
is  that  the  language  elicited  by  subjects  in  the  second  age  group  shows  no 
language  mixing  and  very  little  interference.    This  does  not  r^  ]--'  ^^  ^''^ 
language  behaviour  of  the  children  but  the  design  of  the  test  (the  children 

asked  to  answer  questions  in  French  first  and  then  in  English).  Subject 
B  for  exanple.  did  not  mix  English  and  French  in  her  answers  but  often  does 
so  in  conversation  with  the  interviewer. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  to  the  results  obtained  with  the  BSM  in 
this  project  is  that  children  who  spend  most  of  the  day  in  an  English-speaking 
environ^nt  but  speak  French  to  their  mother  at  home  (all  the  time),  ac  leve 
equal  or  higher  scores  than  children  going  to  a  French-speaking  school  (and 
speaking  some  French  at  home). 

Further  linguistic  analysis  of' the  French  samples  elicited  with  the  BSM  11 
in  French  by  monolingual  French  speakers  living  in  France  and  by  the 
bilingual  children  in  this  study  will  be  carried  out. 
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IVID   YEARS  CN    :    A  SAMPI£  OF  MOTHER  CHILD  INIEROTION  IN  A  SBCXKD 

0  INTROOCTION 

The  tape  (and  transcript)  on  which  this  paper  is  based  is  a  sarrple 
of  Irish  produced  by  nyself  and  my  daughter  Eithne  auring  a 
conversation  we  had  in  November  1984.  She  was  then  5  years  and  5  mths. 
old.  It  is  ity  intention  bo  use  it  as  an  exanple  of  what  can  be  achieved 
infonnally  in  teuns  of  second  language  aoqpjisition,  conment  on  seme  of 
the  constraints  iirposed  on  interaction  between  mother  and  child  by  use 
of  a  second  language  and  indicate  seme  features  vAiich  reveal  the 
processes  by  which  one  small  child  is  learning  to  oamunicate  in  a 
second  language. 

1  BXycaCXJND 

Until  Eithne  was  3,  no-one  had  ever  spoken  systeroatically  to  her  in 
Irish.  She  may  have  recognised  seme  sounds;  we  speak  some  Irish  at 
home,  mainly  in  connection  with  scixjol  (her  older  brother  and  sister 
and  since  last  Septeniaer  Eithne  herself  attend  an  all-Irish  school) ;  we 
have  Irish-iqjeaking  friends,  go  to  Irish  functions  and  spend  acme  of 
our  holidays  in  the  Gaeltacht.  Aged  3  years  and  3  months  she  began 
attending  a  Nalonra,  where  as  one  oJ  a  group  of  10  children  the 
stiCrthSir  spoke  only  Irish  to  her  and  this  was  reinforced  to  seme 
extent  at  heme.  I  began  to  take  a  specific  interest  in  her  lairrieige 
developnent  just  over  a  year  ago,  developing  a  policy  of  using  Irish 
with  the  children  in  anything  connected-  with  school  and  ^jending  on 
average,  one  hour  per  week  with  Eithne,  reading  to  her  in  Irish  and 
enoouraging  her  to  speak  in  Irish. 

the  recording  was  nade  two  yecurs  into  her  exposure  to  Irish.  It  is 
v»rth  oonmenting  on  the  fact  that  after  one  yecu:  in  the  Nalonra,  while 
she  shoKi^ed  evidence  of  oon^jrehension,  her  production  was  limited  to  a 
series  of  oontext-bound  utterances,  most  of  which  had  been  aelectively 


enoouraged  and  practised  there. 

eg  Dia  dhiiit,  a  bhean! 
Is  licnsa  ^. 

Ba  mhaith  lion  briosca/bainne/p^int  dearg/ leabhar . 
It  was  only  in  the  second  year  that  she  began  to  show  signs  of  refining 

and  developing  systems  for  herself  in  ways  that  did  not  reflect  directly 

the  input  of  the  Nalonra. 

2  ATriTODES 

Since  her  inother  turned  into  a  would-be  linguist,  Eithne  finds 
herself  encouraged,  cadjoled  and  sometimes  threatened  into  nmiit5LLning 
use  of  Irish  in  the  contexts  of  school,  church  ar3  Irish-speaking 
friends  and  beyond^  Of  the  three  methods,  neither  threats  nor 
surprisingly  encouragement  are  really  effective.  Threats,  because  being 
of  independent  mind,  she  sinply  refuses  to  cooperate,  resorts  to  tears 
or  stops  talking. 

Parental  encouragement  is  otten  cited  as  a  prime  motivating  factor 
in  the  learning  of  Irish  in  school.  But  Eithne  frequently  declines  to 
follow  me  in  speaking  Irirh,  protests  that  she  doesn' ^cnt  to, 
produces  a  few  words  and  asks  "Can  we  not  talk  English  now."  At  this 
stage  she  is  reasonably  fluent  and  is  skilled  at  borrowing,  so  lack  of 
ability  is  not  the  probiesn.  She  visits  a  lot  with  an  Irish-speaking 
friend  and  takes  for  granted  the  fact  that  slie  inist  speak  Irish  to  the 
adults  ♦'heire.  In  fact,  before  she  goes,  she  practises  phrases  she  might 
need,  like  how  to  say  what  time  she  has  to  core  home  at.  Last 
Christmas,  in  the  cotipany  of  her  non- Irish-speaking  Granny  and  an 
Irish-speaking  stranger,  she  eirbarked  on  a  ccnplicated  explanation,  in 
Irish,'  of  a  card  game  they  were  playing,  with  no  hint  that  she  felt 
inadequate  for  the  task .  It  is  not  that  she  is  unaware  of  the 
limitations  of  her  coipetcnce  in  Irish;  initially  she  was  \'ery 
reluctant  to  atterpt  to  say  anything  she  felt  unsure  of,  but  her 
confidence  has  increased  with  her  ocnpetence  throughout  the  last  yejar, 
given  an  interlocutor  she  accepts. 

A  clue  to  her  attitude  is  revealed  in  a  corment  she  passed  to  a 
friend  recently,  Mary-Anne,  who  is  also  English-speaking  but  encouraged 
to  use  the  Irish  she  nas  picked  up  at  school ,  was  visiting  and  thanked 
me  for  scneUiing  saying  "Go  raibh  nviith  agat ! "  Eithne  iimcdiately 
rounded  on  her  with  "You  6on*t  have  to  speak  Irish  here;  this  isn't  on 
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Irish  house"! 

It  seens  then  that  Eithne  though  now  a  fairly  ocn^iebent  speaker, 
has  her  cwn-found  objecticxis  to  casual  language  switching.  She  is  noc 
willing  to  substitute  one  language  for  a:»ther  without  good  reason.  Her 
criterion  may  be  that  the  interlocutor  consistently  use  one  language 
with  her  although  all  the  Irish-speakers  she  meets  do  sonetiines  resort 
to  English  if  she  has  difficulty  understanding  or  there  are 
English-only-speakers  present.  Equally  it  might  be  that  she  imitates  ite 
and  speaks  Irish  with  people  with  whan  she  obsferves  ne  speaking  Irish; 
exceptions  to  this  would  be  other  children  with  whom  she  almost  always 
speaks  English.  Even  in  the  contexts  of  church  amd  sctooi  vtere  my  use 
of  Irish  is  fairly  consistent,  she  tends  to  limit  herself  to  short 
transactions  and  qu  ickl;/  resorts  to  Engl  ish .  On  occcisions  she 
negotiates  a  limited  period  during  v*iich  she  is  prepared  to  humour  me 
on  condition  that  we  shift  back  to  English  afterwards.  I^us  tendeixy 
was  less  marked  v*iile  she  attended  the  Nalonra  and  may  even  only  be  a 
passing  phase.  It  does  however  indicate  the  existeiKie  of  oonstraintSr 
tied  up  with  the  whole  mother-child  relationship  and  the  movonent  away 
from  familiar  circumstances  into  a  new  world  v^iere  so  micii  is  different 
that  the  diild  is  ijiclined  to  cling  to  what  she  is  used  to. 

It  is  because  I  have  undertaken  a  longitudinal  study  of  Eithne 's 
language  developnent  that  many  of  these  factors  have  become  apparent.  I 
have  had  to  find  ways  of  recording  naterial  and  getting  her  to  respond 
to  my  praqoting.  T^is  is  where  the  cadjoling  method  oomes  in,  by  whicii 
I  mean  going  cut  of  iry  way  to  coax  her  to  respond,  inventing  contexts 
in  which  she  can  safely  cooperate,  being  prepared  to  shift  from  reality 
into  a  dimension  of  play  and  fantasy.  After  a  year  of  my  "linguistics", 
she  kncws  all  about  the  tape-recorder  and  is  thoroughly  bored  with  it. 
Initially  she  was  persuaded  by  the  novelty  of  hearing  herself  on  tape; 
now  that  novelty  has  worn  off,  it  has  become  iixrreasingly  difficult  to 
get  her  to  perform  at  my  convenience.  Of  the  half-hour  sessions  aoroe 
stand  out  as  being  particularly  productive  in  terms  of  her 
participation  in  the  inters^ion  and  in  the  remge  of  expression  she 
uses.  A  good  example  is  the  one  here  r^roduced  in  transcript  form, 
dated  23/11/1984. 


3  TRANSCRIPT 

To  outlijie  briefly  what  is  happening  -  Eithne  casne  in  to  v?here  I 
was  reading  the  paper  in  the  kitchen  and  agreed  to  speak  on  the  tape. 
She  elected  to  tell  a  story  and  found  an  annual  "Twinkle"  and  proceeded 
to  outline  several  of  the  stories  there  .(not  reproduced)  I  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  talk  about  v*iat  had  Jiappened  that  day,  ending  up  with 
her  in  tears  v*t>en  a«3ked  about  an  incident  irr  school.  She  nuch  preferred 
the  inpersonal  exercise  of  story-telling.  (T57-83) 

I  then  sont  her  upstairs  to  get  Miffy,  a  favourite  toy  rabbit, 
viiich  she  did  switching  inwediately  into  a  rtuch  more  cooperative  mood, 
singing  and  laughing.  Vfe  played  a  Red-riding-hood  and  the  WDlf  game 
where  I  asked  about  Miffy* s  big  eyes,  ears,  mouth  and  legs,  to  wiiich 
she  responded  innovatively  (T162) ,  illustrating  her  answers  (T170) .  She 
then  directed  the  conversation  to  another  toy,  Mrs.  Tittlenouse  and 
went  off  to  find  her.  (T188)  She  invented  a  story  about  her, 
reintroduced  the  carrot  (T238)  and  set  about  providing  food  for  both 
toys,  witti  coninentary. 

My  attent>ts  to  bring  the  conversation  back  to  reality  were  given 
scant  attention  (T276) ,  she  was  nuch  more  interested  in  her  cwn  game. 
Her  attention  was  attracted  to  seme  extent  vAien  she  invented  an  Irish 
version  of  Shepherds'  Pie  -  Aoirl  Tarta  -  and  began  thinking  of 
outlandish  repl  ies  to  roy  queries  about  what  she  has  for  dinner 
(ridiculous  queries  anyway  because  I'm  the  one  who  provides  the  dinners 
and  nust  know  what's  in  them.)  This  quickly  led  to  her  growing  borod 
with  the  whole  affair  and  demanding  an  end  to  it. 

The  tape  shows  clearly  then,  evidence  of  the  constraints  I  have 
spoken  of  -  willingness  to  cooperate  for  a  limited  period,  for  the 
reward  of  hearing  herself  speak  on  the  tape  and  also  to  please  me.  She 
rejects  personal  comtunication  with  her  mother  about  an  incident  at 
school.  There  is  a  corplete  switch  in  the  nature  of  the  interaction 
when  it  develops  into  a  game  and  return  to  lack  of  interest  as  the  game 
peters  out.  Her  interest  is  sustained  as  long  as  her  terms  are  adhered 
to.  While  there  are  sane  granrratical  inaccuracies,  she  always 
cGOTTunicates.  She  has  to  resort  to  English  for  lexical  items  but  there 
is  only  one  conplete  code-switch  during  the  game  (T250)  and  that  ?n 
fact  constitutes  a  denand  outside  the  game  which  she  quickly  corrects. 
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The  lar^age  she  uses  though,  in  the  game  section,  is  ^nntanecus 
and  in  her  role  as  Miffy  or  Mrs.  Tittlenouse  she  is  ccndjcting  everyday 
txansactions.  The  ninning  ootmentary  she  gives  on  her  actions  is 
unisual  for  her;  this  sort  of  natural  monologue  I  had  only  ever  heard 
from  her  in  English  before.  She  enters  fully  into  the  context  of  the 
game,  carryii^  over  appropriaJ:e  language  behaviour  and  showing  a 
reroarkable  flow  of  Irish  with  c^y  miror  hesitation. 


4     ANALYSIS  OF  I/iNGUZ^  USED 

There  are  it&ny  aspects  of  the  content  of  this  transcript  worth 
examining  -  her  noun  morphology,  use  of  prepositions,  code  switching, 
conplex  sentences.  I  intend  to  concentrate  on  one  -  her  developing  verb 
rrori^logy  ai>d  in  particular  her  responses  to  questions. 

Over  the  last'  year,  I  have  observed  her  progress  from  a  point  Oiere 
she  loaded  a  single  word,  usually  a  noun,  with  enough  intonation  to 
convey  the  meanii^  of  a  ccnplete  sentence  or  assenfcled  unanalysed 
chunks  into  an  ^roximation  of  her  meaning,  from  that  to  -^le  point  of 
this  transcript  and  beyc^ri.   Evidence  of  this  progress   is  clearly 
visible   in  the  transcript.  One  exanple  is  her  alternation  between 
Future  and  Present  Contiiwous  forms  of  the  verb  "bheith"  in  an  effort 
to  find  the  required  Pres.  Cont.,  a  form  non-existent  in  English.  I 
cannot  say  with  any  certainty  whether  her  use  of  the  Ritiire  form  is 
based  on  a  formal  or  a  semantic  similarity;   I  have  noticed  that  she 
generally    acquired    Future    forms    before    Present    and   used  them, 
apparently  indiscriminately  for  both  tenses.  She  shows  here  (T72,  138, 
168,    229,    300)    that    she    is    aware   of    a   distinction,    can  reply 
appropriately  and  in  one  or  two  instances  find  the  correct  form  for 
herself.  A  further  exaiple  of  her  developing  cotpetence  is  to  be  fcxind 
at  T252.  Lacking  an  alternative,  she  uses  the  most  salient  form  she 
knows  of  the  verb  without  adding  an  appropriate  ending  hit  with  enough 
markers  to  make  it  an  umdstakeable  interrogative  -"An  oscail  tH  rag?" 
'  There  is  only  a  limited  range  of  verbs  used  in  this  text  Uit  the  extent 
to  which  she  has  refined  her  use  of  the  i>ast  tense  can  be  seen  in  her 
ability  to  prefix  the  required  d'   to  "ith".   a  new  element  in  her 
production.  (T296) 
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Given  the  conditions  under  which  she  is  operating,  i  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  oorpilsion  which  forces  ttese  efforts,  her 
ocffitimed  search  for  the  exact  form  to  suit  the  occasion.  It  is  in  part 
the  coripulsion  to  aciiieve  accurate  oomunication  but  it  seeros  also  to 
have  a  itonentum  of  its  own. 

Of  particular  relevance  in  this  context  is  her  whole  approach  to 
the  answering  of  questions.  When  1  reviewed  the  first  recordings  I  made 
with  her,  I  was  worried  tr^  the  inordinate  nunfcer  of  questions  that 
formed  my  share  of  the  disccurse,  while  her  contribution  was  limited  to 
answering,  often  in  only  one  word.  Many  of  the  studies  of  child 
language_pay  special  attention  to  the  child's  development  of  question 
forms  fcut  gave  me  no  material  with  which  to  conpare  the  answers  Eithne 
was  producing.  I  was  afraid,  not  only  that  the  type  of  langua^ge  I  had 
taped  was  unnatural,  but  also  that  her  develofnent  of  Irish  would  be 
affected  by  this  one-sided  interaction. 

In  fact,  studies  of  mother-child  discourse  show  this  predaninance 
of  questioning  by  the  mother  to  be  quite  normal  in  first  language 
developnent.  (Olsen-Fulero  and  Contorti,  1983)  ihe  questions  serve  a 
wide  range  of  functions  and  according  to  the  authors 


As  well  as  enabling  her  to  participate  in  an  interaction  while 
possessing  only  a  miniirum  of  vocabulary  and  syntax,  this 
question-answer  structure  can  be  seen  to  have  played  an  iirpDrtant  role 
in  Eithne's  development  of  the  verbal  system  of  Irish,  i  have  no 
information  as  to  \^ther  this  also  applies  to  Irish  acquired  as  a 
first  language. 

Irish  is  a  language  without  positive  or  negative  answering 
particles  —  there  is  no  yes  or  no.  Questions  are  answered  by  echoing 
the  vej±>  of  the  question.  Micheal  0  Siadhail  has  examined  the  system  in 
Eri<l  24  (O  Siadhail  1973)  ^^re  he  notes  that  native  speakers  in 
various  ways  have  adopted  yes/no  equivalents  under  the  influence  of  the 
system  of  English. 

When  X  first  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Eithne's  lir^istic 
developnent  a  year  ago,  it  seated  that  she,  and  the  other  children  in 
the  Nalonra  were  using  "t5"  and  "nil"  as  yes/no  substitutes.  These  are 
possibly   the   most    salient  positive/negative  elenents   in  the  data 


"play  a  critical  role  in  child  development". 
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presented  to  diildren  by  speakers  who  resist  borrowing  ye^/no  from 
English  or  using  ar^v  of  the  Gaeltacht  substitutes-  (Certainly  in  the 
present  transcript,  appropriate  forms  of  the  substantive  verb  "bheith" 
were  by  far  the  most  predoninant.) 

TrcRi  the  data  presented  to  her,  one  might  wonder  hew  Eithne  ever 
discovered  the  declaurative  form  at  all,  ituch  nore  so  vtot  motivates  her 
relentless  progression  towards  accuracy.  From  the  t5/nll  stage  I 
raentioTed  above,  it  has  been  possible  to  observe  a  steady  development, 
Ihe  first  indication  was  a  grcwing  awareness  of  tense  viiich  is  quite 
clear  in  her  answer  to  the  following  question  dated  10/2/84 

M:  Ar  thSinig  Santa  chuig  Eithne?    E:  TS 

M:  TS?  E:  Bhl 

The  same  conversation  goes  on  to  shew  the  beginnings  of  an  answering 
system 

M:  Bhl  . . .  cad  a  thug  s€?  E:  Sindy 

M:  Hmg  s$  Sindy  duit?   Ar  thug 

s€  Sindy  do  Rfiisin?  E:  Ni  thug 

M:  Nior  thug    -  ax  thug  s$  Sindy 

do  Cormac?  E:  Nl(r)  thug 

This  led  to  errors  in  the  case  of  the  irregular  verbs,  where  she 
tended,  cind  still  occasionally  does  so,  to  return  the  dependent  form  of 
the  question.  Her  answering  of  "raibh"  to  the  question  "An  raibh"  is 
perhaps  the  most  notable  exairple.  It  is  curious  that  it  persists 
despite  the  fact  that  she  now  controlls  the  past  tense  cf  this  verb  and 
uses  it  frequently. 

I  was  surprised  by  Eithne 's  ability  to  utilise  this  type  of  forroil 
strategy  in  a  highly  profitable  vray.  It  not  only  revealed  her  grasp  of 
the  concept  of  an  echo-stategy  but  also  the  depth  of  her  oonmittment  to 
the  VSO  word  order  of  Irish.  The  echo  strategy  is  sinple  in  that  she 
needed  only  to  isolate  the  salient  verb  and  return  it,  but  cotplex  in 
that  she  did  in  fact  distinguish  a  whole  range  of  sentence  initial 
particles  -  cad,  cS,  c6  liis,  cS  hciit,  conas.  She  also  distinguished 
oc^la  +  adj.  forms  which  are  similar  in  surface  structure  to  questions 
involving  verbs  - 

eg  ar  irhaith  leat? 
an  f€idir  leat 
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Initially  she  had  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  "ar"  and 
"an**  in  these  constructions,  answering  both  "ar  rnhaith  leat"  and  "an 
maith  leat"  (would  you  like  and  do  you  like)  with  "ba  inhaith  lion" 
(Iwould  like)  but  as  can  be  seen  T146-149,  this  is  no  longer  a  problero. 
She  is  attentive  to  changes  in  meaning  ccaised  by  these  initial 
particles.  This  process  seeined  to  be  occurring  at  the  same  time  as  she 
was  sorting  out  questions  involving  verbs. 

I  have  no  examples  of  her  confusing  forms  like  "an  maith"  with  a 
verb  form  and  answerir^  *"iiteith",  omitting  the  cofula-  She  kept  the 
two  systeras  separate  until  the  period  reflected  in  this  transcript  - 
T307,  365-367,  376  where  she  begins  overgeneralising,  taking  forms 
appropriate  to  copjla  +adj .  constructions  over  into  verbal 
constructions,  on  basis  it  is  difficult  to  say.  "Is  thaitin"  is 

perhaps  semantical ly  similar  to  "Is  maith"  and  even  formally,  both 
require  use  of  a  preposition  to  express  the  agent,  but  "thaitin"  is  a 
verb  ^d  is  used  witl  a  subject  in  the  question  "Ar  thaitin  s€  leat?" 
"Is  bhfaca"  is  a  verb  to  which  she  has  often  replied  in  the  form 
"bhfaca".  She  has  not  yet  correctly  sorted  out  its  past  tense, 
confusion  arising  because  its  dependent  form,  used,  in  the  question  "An 
bhfaca?"  is  corpletely  dissimilar  fron  the  declarative  "chonaic".  To 
that  extent  it  is  a  candidate  for  experiitentation  but  the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  "Is  bhf aigheann" .  It  seems  counterproductive  here  to  have 
chosen  to  transcend  the  system  but  there  may  be  a  positive  benefit  in 
diat  it  shows  increased  awareness  of  the  copula.  From  the  beginning  she 
used  oopula  +  adj.  constructions  freely  but  recently  she  has  begun  to 
exteiid  its  usage,  being  able  to  ask 

"An  €  sin  mo  cheannsa?" 
Whether  she  will  ever  make  it  beyond  the  stage  of  saying* "tS  s€  no  chara" 
resrains  to  be  seen. 

Along  with  the  echoing  strategy,  she  also  acquired  the  ability  to 
know  v^en  it  could  be  used  appropriately  and  when  one  might  refontulate 
the  answer  with  no  or  sea,  or  as  in  T255 

M:  Ar  €irigh  leat?  E:  Is  f€idir 

Ability  to  answer  yes/no  questions  nay  not  seem  such  a  huge 
achievejnent,  but  it  is  something  that  many  learners  of  Irish  never 
acocmplish.  It  also  played  a  crucial  role  for  Eithne  in  that  it  seens 


as  though  verbal  forms  first  appear  used  in  answerir^  position  and 
after  that  in  independent  usage,  very  nuch  as  in  the  process  she  can  be 
seen  to  be  developing  here  for  the  Pres.  Cent,  "blonn". 

There  are  other  aspects  of  her  control  of  syntax  which  did  not 
appear  overnight  tut  which  give  evidence  of  dedicated  attention  to 
detail  - 

eg  Ar  mhaith  leat  irtg  chloisint  ar  an  tSp? 

Is  fgidir  lion  tuntles  a  dhganairti 

Ca^thfidh  tfl  iasc  a  piocadh  suas 

TS  s€  in  am  dinn&ir  a  fhSil 
Again  one  is   faced  with  an   iitpDnderable  -  why  when  she  cLLready 
controlls  one  language  system,  is  she  prepared  tQ  invest  so  imch  time 
and  trouble  in  another  which  she  can  only  perceive  as  being  of  limited 
use? 

I  have  no  ready  explanation  to  account  for  it,  bjt  I  feel  it  is  a 
phenanenon  vrell  wDrth  exploiting,  itie  most  obvious  characteristic  of 
her  nethods  is  a  functional  one  -  she  ignores  vast  tracts  of  gramar 
and  syntax,  concentrating  on  what  is  required  iimediately  for  accurate 
connunication  of  her  message.  Despite  constraints,  she  is  willing  and 
eager  to  progress  tcwards  corpetence  in  a  second  language. 

At  the  time  this  tape  was  made,  the  ir^t  had  been  largely  from 
the  Nalonra  with  sane  back-up  from  home.  The  result  is,  I  think, 
impressive,  not  as  an  exanple  of  individual  brilliance,  bat  as  an 
exanple  of  what  can  be  achieved  informally  by  children  of  this  age. 
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M  Inis  dom  anois,  inis  don.  t&p  cS  raibh  tusa  anois 
dlreadi  i>ala  dtSinig  tfi  isteach. 


Teli  me  now,  tell 
the  tape  vhere  yoa 
were  just  now  tiefore 
you  came  in, 
I  was  in  Ms  today. 
Do  you  get  Pizza  in  Ms? 
You  don't  get  Pizza. 
What  do  you  get  in  Ms? 
Its  a  whisper. 
Well  vviiisper,  Irish 
please. 

I  don't  want  any  itore, 
A  little  bit  nbre. 
I  want  to  read  a  story. 
But  tell  things  you  did 
today.  The  tape  wants 
to  hear  about  the 
things  a  little  girl 
does.  What  do  you  do 
in  school  every  day? 
We  will  -  we  sing. 
You  sing? 
Yes 

Anything  else? 
No  -  and  write 
Are  you  bold? 
No 

Cormac  said  you  were 
bold  today. 

(E  starts  to  cry,  throws  over  her  chair  and  runs  away.) 


E  Bhl  irtS  ag  Macdonalds  innitj.  (T59) 

M  An  bhfaigheann      Pizza  istigh  i  Macdonalds? 

E  Nior  bhfaigheann  t(3  Pizza. 

M  Cad  a  fhaigheann  tiS  istigh  i  Macdonalds? 

E  TS  s6  cogar, 

M  Bhuel  cogar.    Gaeilge  le  do  thoil. 

E    I  don't  want  to.    Nlor  mhaith  lion  a  thailleadh. 
M  plosa  beag  eile. 
E   Ba  iriiaith  lion  sc&l  a  l^aTh. 
M  Ach  inis  rudai  a  dhein  tH  innid.    Ba  mhaith  leis 
an  t&p  a  chlos  -  cloisint  faoi  na  rudal  go  l^ir  a 
dheineann  cailln  beag.    Cad  a  dh^anann  tCi  ar  scoil 
gach  IS? 

(T70) 

E   Beidh  mi  -  bl  iiuid  ag  canadh. 
M   Bionn  sit^  ag  canadh? 
E  Sea 

M  Aon  rud  eile? 
E  No  -  agus  ag  scrlobh 
M  An  mblonn  sibh  dStna? 
E   Nl  bhlonn 

M  Ddirt  Cornac  go  raibh  tusa  dSna  innitS. 


(T80) 


M  Tusa  an  cailln  crosta. 

E    ...l^igh  n€  an  sc6al  seo.    lA  arrhSin  bhl  cat 
agus  bhl  madra  beag.    Cat  beag  agus  rredra  beag. 
Pijas  bhl  siad  -  nl  raibh  -  bhl  siad  ag  imirt 
chin-chin  agus  bhl  an  cat  ag  rith  suas  an  crann 
agus  bhl  an  nuc  ag  rith  suas  an  crann.  Sin  an  miSid. 


M  Rith  suas  staighre  agus  faigh  Mif  fy  go  bhfeice 
m6  an  bhfuil  aon  Ghaeilge  ag  Miffy. 


(E  goes  upstairs  singing) 
E    Dia  dhuit! 

M   Dia  dhait  Miffy.    Cad  €  sin  at5  a  iS  agat? 
Cheap  irt6  go  raibh  tusa  ag  caint  as  Gaeilge,  an 
raibh? 

E   Bhl  (laughing) 

M  An  bhfuil  Gaeilge  agatsa? 

E  TSi 

M  cSl  hSit  a  d'fhoghlaim  tr<^.  on  Ghaeilge? 


<T90) 


You* re  the  cross  girl. 
I'll  read  this  story. 
One  day  there  was  a 
cat  and  there  was  a 
little  dog.  A  little 
cat  and  a  little  dog. 
And  they  were  -  they  - 
they  were  playing  chin- 
chin  and  the  cat  was 
running  up  the  tree  and 
the  pig  was  running  up 
the  tree.  That's  all. 
Ran  upstairs  and  get  M 
till  I  see  has  M  any 
Irish. 

Hello 

Hello  M.  What's  that 
you're  saying?  I  thought 
you  were  talking  Irish, 
were  you? 
I  was 

Do  you  speak  Irish? 
Yes 

Where  did  yoa  learn  I. 
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E  Cogar. 

M  Cogar?  C&i  Sit  $  sin?  Abair  le  Eithne  c5  hSit 
a  d'fhoghlaim  td  do  chuid  Ghaeilge. 

E   TS  s6  oogar.    I  Eirinn.  (TlOO) 
M    In  Eirinn.    An  hhfuil  s$  deacair  Gaeilge  a 
fhoghlaim? 
E  Nil. 

M  Nil.    An  bhfuil  rrtSrSn  Gaeilge  agat? 
E  TS. 

M  C$  rrhgad? 
E  C&Ki. 
M  C$ad  cad  ^? 
E  Gaeilge. 

M  C6ad  Gaeilge?   Agus  abair  lion  rud  Sigin  eile 
go  t^ifeice       -  b'fhSidir  nach  bhfuil  agat  ach 
cdpla  focal.  (TllO) 

E    (ar)  mhaith  leat  -  ar  mhaith  leat  nilS  -  eh  - 
chloisint  ar  an  tSp? 

M   Ba  mhaith  lion  i  gcionn  tainaill  ach  ba  mhaith 
licm  cdpla  focal  ei].e.    Sin  deich  focal  a  chaala 
rrt^.    Nlor  chuala  rn^  c^d  focal  uait.    Seas  suas, 
nl  fSidir  lion      a  chlos.    Cad  as  duit?   An  as 
an  Fhrainc  daitse? 


E   Nil.  Neo. 

M  Cad  as  ciiit?  CSr  rugadh  tG?  Agus  inis  dam, 
c&i  dSth  atS  ort?  (T120) 


E  BSn. 

M  An  bhfuil  cinnte? 
E  TS. 

M  Cad  a  tharla  diit?   TS  td  rud  beag  liath. 
Cad  a  tharla  duit? 

E  Nil  fhios  agam. 

M  Conas  a  d'Sirigh  tCJ  liath? 

E   BhI  Tt6  just  -  nil  fhios  agam.  (T130) 

M  Sin  cm  ml^id  Gaeilge  atS  agat,  an  ea? 

E  No. 

M  An  bhfuil  nlos  m6  Gaeilge  ag  Eithne  nS  mar  atS 

agatsa? 

E  Mise. 

M  Bhuel,  inis  docn  -  inis  dam  cad  a  dhSanann  tii 
cm  IS  ar  fad,  thuas  ansin  sa  secmra  leapa? 

E        irt^  ag  l6amh  leab  -  sc6al  i  gc6ir  Racoon 
agus  bt      aiq  l&vnh  an  pSip^ar.  (laughing) 
M  Ar  l^igh  td  eK:>n  rud  suimidil  ins  an  phSip^2u: 
innifi?  (T140) 


A  vtiisper 

Whisper?  V^iere's  that? 
Tell  E  v*iere  you  learnt 
your  Irish. 

It's  a  secret.  In  Ireland. 
In  Ireland.  Is  it  hard 
to  learn  Irish? 

^Jo. 

No.  Have  you  nuch  Irish? 
Yes. 

How  nuch? 

A  hundred. 

A  hundred  \^t? 

Irish. 

A  hundred  Irish?  Say 
something  else  till  I 
see  -  majte  you  only 
have  a  few  vrordsv 
Would  you  like  to  hear 
me  on  the  tape? 
I  would  in  a  while  but 
I  *d  like  a  few  noire 
words.  That*s  10  words 
I  hecird  from  you.  I 
didn't  hear  100  words. 
Stand  up,  I  can't  hear 
you.  Where  are  you  from? 
Are  you  from  France? 
No. 

Wiere  are  you  from? 
Where  were  you  bom? 
And  tell  me,  vAiat 
colour  are  you? 
White. 

Are  you  sure? 
Yes. 

What  happened  you?  You're 

a  little  bit  grey.  What 

happened  you? 

I  dcjn't  kruw. 

How  did  you  get  grey? 

I  was  just  -  I  don't  know. 

That's  all  your  Irish, is  i 

Has  E  more  Irish  than 

you  have? 

Me. 

Well  tell  me  -  bell  ne 
what  you  do  all  day,  up 
there  in  the  bedroom. 
I  read  boo  -  stories  for 
R  and  I  read  the  paper. 
Did  you  read  anything 
interesting  in  the  paper 
today? 
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E   Nyea  -  nyea. 
M  n6  inn^? 

Agus  inis  dcxn  cad  a  dhSanann  td  ag  an  deireadh 

seachtaine. 

E   Beidh      ag  snSirh. 

M  O  -  an  maith  ieat  dui  ag  sn^? 

E    Is  maith. 

M  An  fSidir  leat  snSnih  go  maith? 
E    Is  fgidir. 

M  (Inis  dean  c&i  fSth  a  bhfuil  cluasa  chciTih)fada 
sin  ort.  (TISO) 
E  Cloisin  daoine 

M  Cloiseann  tusa  na  daoine  n6  cloiseann  na  daoine 
tusa?  -  -  -  . 

E   Cloiseann  mise  na  daoine. 
M.  T\iigim,  agus  tS  sdile  ana-rrh6r  ort  freisin. 
C^n  fSth  $  sin? 

E  TS  fhios  agam.    Feiceann  daoine. 

M  Tuigijn,  agus  tS  b^al  culosach  n6r  ort  freisin. 

C$n  fSth  6  sin?  (T160) 

E   I  go6ir  ithe  cairSidl  inSra. 

M  An  $  sin  an  rud  is  fearr  leat,  cair^idi? 

E   Sea.  sea,  ba  irhaith  lion  cairilid. 

M  Gheobhaidh  td  ceann  mair  a  bheidh  td 
crlochnaithe. 

Inis  'ion  -  t5  cosa  mSra  ort  - 
E   t5  fhios  agam 

M  Cad  a  dh^anann  td  leis  na  cosa  m6ra  sin? 
E   Beidh  ml^  ag  iSim 

M  TViigijn,  agus  cad  eile?  (T170) 
E   Beidh       ag  rith.    Agus    f^idir  lion  -  eh  -  eh  - 
tuirbles  a  dh&uianih.  (with  actions) 
M  O  -  tS  td  ana-mhaith. 
E   T<S  fhios  agam. 

M  Ach  an  eireaball  atS  ort  -  t5  s6  sin  ana-bheag, 

nach  bhfuil? 

E   tS  fhios  agam 

M  C&i  fSth  nach  bhfuil  eireaball  nit...  m5  ort? 

E  Nil  fhios  agam 

M  An  bhfuil  sCiile  mSra  ar  Eithne? 

E  TS  (T180) 

M  C6n  f5th  5  sin? 

E  Nil  fhios  agam 

M  An  cuijrhin  leat  an  sc6al  faoi  Peter  Rabbit, 
Peter  Coinln? 

E  Sea 


Or  yesterday?. 

And  tell  me  \*at  you  do 

at  the  week-end. 

I'll  be  swimming. 

Do  you  like  going 

swimning? 

Yes. 

Ccin  you  swim  well? 
Yes. 

Tell  mc  why  you  have 
sudi  big  ears. 
To  hear  people 
You  hear  people  or 
people  hear  you? 
I  hear  people. 
I  see,  and  you  have  very 
big  eyes  too.  Vvliy's  that? 
I  know.  To  see  people. 
I  see,  and  you  have  a 
fairly  big  mouth  too. 
Why's  that. 

For  eating  big  carrots. 

Is  that  v*iat  you  like 

best,  carrots? 

Yes,  yes.  I'd  like  a 

carrot. 

You'll  get  one  when 
you're  finished. 
Tell  me  -  you've  big 
feet  - 
I  knew 

What  do  you  do  with 
those  big  feet? 
I'll  be  juitping. 
I  see,  and  what  else? 
I'll  be  juitping.  And 
I  can  do  tuirbles. 
Oh  -  you're  very  good. 
I  know. 

But  your  tail,  that's 
very  small,  isn't  it? 
I  know 

Why  haven't  you  got  a 

bigger  tail? 

I  don*t  knew 

Has  E  got  big  eyes? 

Yes 

Why's  that? 

I  don't  knew 

Do  you  ranertier  the 

story  about  Peter  R.? 

Yes 
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M  Inis  don  t&p  faoin  scfel  sin.  Nlor  whaith 
leat  -  nl  naith  leat  an  scSal  sin? 


E  O  _  is  maith,  iS  airhSin  bhl  Mrs  Tiddlerocuse 
-  tS  Mrs  Tiddlenouse  no  chara  -  tS  so&d  agam  6 

Gheobhaidh  n€  an  leabhar  faoi  (I)  -  faoi  Mrs 
Tiddlenoise  (T190) 
(Goes  to  get  the  book  and  oanes  back  with  a  toy  ncuse 
on&  she  went  to  find) 
E    Dia  ohuitl 

M   Dia  dhuit  Mrs  Tittlenousel    Ml  raibh  fhios  agam 
gur  sin  an  t~ainm  at5  ortsa.    CS  mblonn  tusa  i  do 
ch6nal? 

E    Isteach  sa  -  leaba  Roisln 

M  iMigim,  agus  t5  sc^  agat,  an  bhfuil? 

E  tS 

M  Bhuel,  inis  caom  faoin  sc^l  atS  agat. 

(T200) 

E   Cad  6  ~  tS  s$  an  leabhar  seo  •-  nil  an  page  sin  - 
no  -  bhl      ag  dal  amach  agus  IS  arohSin        tusa  - 
let's  see 

M  Gabh  no  leithsofel.    Sin  leabhar  aisteach.  Cad 
a  dhSanann  t(S  leis  an  leabhar  sin? 

E   0  bhuel  -      s€  -  tS  fuinneog  istigh  anseo. 

M   Agus  cad  tS.  taobh  thiar  den  fhainneog? 
0  -  6an  n6ri 

E   Agus  IS  anhSin  bhl  giant  agus  bhl  m£  -  bhl  s€ 
ag  seasamh  orm. 

M   An  raibh?   Nach  eisean  a  bhl  dSna.  (T210) 
E   Agus  bhf  ^  agus  bhl  s€  ag  fhSil  niS  i  go6ir  a 
dhinngar  agus  bhl  irtS  sa  jungle  agus  bhl  sssss 
snakes 


M   Nathair  niirhe? 

E   ;^s  bhl  irtS  sa  jungle  agus  bhl  piggy-back  agam 

M  Conas  a  ndeachaigh  tfi  isteach  sa  jungle? 

E    Caithf  idh  tH  dul  go  dtl  Ainerica     -  bhl  ir^  i 
Meirioea 

M  An  ndeachaigh  t(S  ar  an  irbSd? 
E   Sea  agus 

M  Chuaigh  mise  go  Meiricea  ar  an  eitleSn  (T220) 
E   Agus  chuaigh  ni6  go  dtl  New  York  ar  an  rnbSd. 
Sin  an  m^id. 


Tell  the  tape  about 
that  story.  You  don't 
want  to  -  you  don't 
like  that  story? 
Oh  -  I  do.  One  day,  Mrs  T 
-  Mrs  T  is  ny  friend, 
I  have  a  story  about  - 
I'll  get  the  book  about 
(her)  about  Mrs  T 
and  a  book,  not  the 

Hellol 

Hello  Mrs  Tl  I  didn't 

know  that  was  your  name. 

VRiere  do  you  live? 

In  the  -  Roisin's  bed.- 

I  see,  and  you  have  a 

story,  have  you? 

Yes 

Well,  tell  me  about  your 
story. 

What  "  it's  this  bor^  - 
not  this  page  -  I  was 
going  cut  and  one  day 
you  were 

Excuse  rtB.  Ihat's  a 
funny  book.  What  do  you 
do  with  that  book? 
Oh  well  -  it's  ~  there's 
a  window  in  here. 
And  v*iat's  behind  the 
window?   Oh  -  a  big  bird. 
And  one  day  there  was  a 
giant  and  I  yias  -  he  was 
standing  on  me. 
was  he?  Wasn't  he  bold. 
And  there  was  a  bird  and 
he  was  getting  me  for 
his  dinner  and  I  was  in 
the  jungle  and  there 
were  sssss 
Snakes? 

And  I  was  in  the  jung'.e 
and  I  had  a  piggy-back. 
How  did  you  get  to  the 
jungle? 

You  have  to  go  to  A. 
I  was  in  A. 

Did  you  go  on  the  boat? 
Yes  and  - 

I  went  to  A  by  plane. 
And  I  went  to  NY  on  the 
boat.  That's  all. 
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M   Sin  an  mSid.    Bhuel  Mrs  Tig  -  Tittlencuse  tS 

mile  bulodias  ag  gabhSil  <iiit.    Go  raibh  mile 

maith  agat. 

E   F5ilte  ronhat. 

M  An  maith  leatsa  Klf fy  ansin? 

E    Is  maith,        s6  no  chara.  ^ 

M  An  ea?   An  irblonn  sibh  ag  sGgradh  le  chgile? 

E  Blonn 

M  C5n  saghas  cluichi  a  imrlonn  siJ3h?  (230) 

E   Maroals  agus  Dadals  -  en  -  cats  in  the  comer  - 
sin  cluiche  le  -  em  -  iascannal  -  caithf  idh  tfl 
iasc  a  piocacJh  suas  le  -  em  ~  hock,  fishing  rod 

M  An  maith  le  Miffy  iasc  a  ithe? 
E    Is  maith. 

M  Cinnte?  Nior  chuala  mise  faoi  coinin  ag  ithe 
$isc  rianii? 

E   Nach  maith  leat?    Is  maith.    Ba  mhaith  lion 
cair&id. 

M  Btxiel  cuir  ceist  ar  Eithne  agus  b'fh^idir  go 
bhfaighf  idh  siss  cair^ad  duit.  <240) 

E   Agus  piosa  cSis  duitse. 

M  Nlor  chuala  m6.    Ar  iarr  Miffy  ort  go  deas 
b&isadi  cair^ad  a  fhSil  66?   Cad  a  dSirt  s6? 


E  Sea.    Ba  mhaith  lion  cair^ad. 

M  Abair  €  sin  6s  Srd. 

E  Ba  mhaith  le  Mrs  Tittlemouse  piosa  cSis. 

M  OK   Faigh  tusa  d6ibh  §. 

E  C5  bh-fuil  na  cairSidI?    Istigh  ansin.  Sea. 
Istigh  ansin.    Maniny  will  you  open  this  knot? 

M  Nlor  chuala  mS  thC.  (250) 

E  An  oscail  td  mS  an  knot  soo? 

M   Nlor  chuala  mS  sin. 

E   0  -  t5      all  right. 

M   Ar  ^irigh  leat  ^  a  oscailt? 

E    Is  f^idir.  An  ceann  seo,  no,  an  ceann  seo, 

(  )  f^idir  leatsa  ...? 

M   An  bhfuil  glSn? 

E  Nil. 

M  Ar  chSir  dkiit  $  a  nl? 

E    Sea.    Sin  il    (washing  the  carrot)  (260) 
M  Ceapaim  gur  maitli  le  Miffy  cait^idl.    Ta  si  ag 
tndth  leis.    Brostaigh  ort  Eithne,  brostaigh  ort 
Eithne. 

E   Now  ith  an  . . .  agus  beidh  an  plosa  c5is  agat 
i  gceann  nSiirtSid.    (Ba  ntviith  lion  )  scian. 


That's  all.  Vtell  Mrs  T 

we're  very  grateful  to 

ycxi.  lhank  you  very  nuch. 

You're  welcome. 

Do  ycxi  like  Miffy  there? 

Yes.  He's  my  frieixJ. 

Is  he?  Do  you  play 

together? 

Yes. 

vfliat  sort  of  games  do 
you  play? 

that's  a  game  with  fish  -  - 

ycu  have  to  pick  up  a 

fish  with  a  hodc. 

Does  M  like  eating  fish? 

Yes 

Sure?  I  never  heard  of  a 
rabbit  eating  fish. 
Don't  you?  Yes.  I'd  like 
a  carrot. 

Well  ask  E  and  maybe 
she'll  get  a  carrot  for 
you. 

And  a  piece  of  cheese  for 
you. 

I  didn't  hear.  Did  M  ask 
you  nice  and  politely  to 
get  him  a  carrot?  What 
did  he  say? 

Yes.  I'd  like  a  carrot. 
Say  that  out  loud. 
Mrs  T  would  like  a  piece 
of  cheese. 

Ycxi  get  it  for  them. 
Where  are  the  carrots? 
In  there.  Yes.  In  there. 
I  didn't  hear  you. 
Will  you  open  me  this 
knot? 

I  didn^t  hear  that. 

Oh  it's  all  right. 

Were  you  able  to  open  it? 

1  can.  This  one,  no,  this 

one.  Can  you  . . .? 

Is  it  clean? 

I>lo 

Should  ycu  wash  it? 
Yes.    That's  it. 
I  think  M  likes  carrots. 
She  can't  wait  for  it. 
Hurry  up  E,  hurry  up  E. 
Now  eat  the  . . .  and  you'  11 
have  the  piece  of  cheese 
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(goes  to  get  a  knife) 

M  bH  cfiraarach  leis  an  scian  sinl 


E   O  -  beic3h  cdSranach. 
Mrs  Tittlenouse  Blarney. 
M  An  maith? 
E    Is  maith  -  t5       a  cSis  favauritesa. 


Blarney  -  is  maith  le 
(280) 


Abair  €  sin  cirls. 

s$  a  cSis  favourite  leat.  Favourite  cheese. 
Is  fearr  lionsa  Brie  nS  an  cSis  sin  Blarney. 


E 
M 


Blarney  agus  Cheshire. 

An  dCigh  leat  ...  c6n  cSis  is  fearr  le  Roistn? 


in  a  minute,  i  vrant  a 
knife. 

Be  careful  with  that 
knife! 

CAi  -  I  will  be  careful. 
Blarney  -  Mrs  T  likes  B. 
Does  she? 

Yes  -  it's  her  favourite 
cheese. 

Say  that  ^ain. 
It ' s  her  cheese  . . • 
I  prefer  Brie  to  that 
Blarney  c^ieese.  Which  . 
cheese  do  you  prefer  E? 


Nil  Tt6  tinn,  nil  iflg. 
Bhuel  beidh  td. 
Cabbage  away 


Do  you  think  . . .  vAiich 
cheese  does  ftoisln  like 
best? 

Two  pieces  for  . . . 
ftoisln  likes  Brie  best? 
And  what  about  Corinac? 
He  liJces  Blarney. 
There's  nothing  on  the 
radio  and  we've  no  TV 
What  will  we  do  tonight? 
I  dcai't  know. 

We'll  have  to  r«ad  a  book. 
Here,  here  you  aorel 
Look  Mannyl 
I'm  looking.  I  6on*t 
think  she  can  eat  that 
nuch  cheese.  You've  too 
nuch  there,  haven't  you? 
Mrs  T,  she'll  be  sick 
if  she  eats  that  nuch 
cheese. 

I'm  not  sick,  I'm  not. 
Well  you  will  be. 
(preparir^  a  leaf  of  cabbage  for  Mif  fy) 


E   Brie.    DhS  plosa  i  gc6ir  ...  (280) 
M    Is  fearr  le  Roisin  Brie?   Agus  cad  faoi  Conrac? 

E    Is  maith  le  ^  Blarney. 

M   Nil  aon  rud  ar  an  radio  agus  nil  aon  helef  Is 
againn.    Cad  a  dhSanfaimid  anocht. 

E   Nil  fhios  agam. 
M   Beidh  orainn  leabhar  a  l6an*i. 
E   Seo,  seo  dhuit!    New  -  nyum,  nyuml  F^ach  Mamall 

M   tS  irt^  ag  fSachaint.    Nl  dfiigh  lion  gur  fgidir 
l^i/an  m^id  sin  cSis  a  ithe.    tS  an  iotBrca  agat 
ansin,  narfi  bhfuil?   Beidh  Mrs  Tittlerouse,  beidh 
si  tinn  mS  itheann  si  an  n€id  sin  cSis.  (290) 


Agus  ar  ith  seisean  an  cairSad  m6r  sin? 


E    ith  -  d'ith. 

M  Agus  an  bhfuil  sibh  sSsta  anois,  an  beirt 

agaibh? 

E  tS. 

M  tS.    Cad  a  bhlonn  agaibh  de  gnSth  don  dinnSar? 

E  Beidh  cairfiad  ag  firs  Tittlenouse  agus  beidh  - 
blonn  cSis  ag  Miffy.  (30O) 

(laughing) 

M  Coinln  ag  ithe  cSise? 
E  laughs 

M  Cad  a  bhlonn  ag  Eithne  de  gnSth  don  dinngar? 


And  did  he  eat  that 
big  carrot? 
Yes. 

And  are  you  satisfied 
new,  the  two  of  you? 
Yes 

Yes.  Vtiat  do  you  usuedly 
have  for  dinner? 
Mrs  T  will  have  a  carrot 
and  M  will  -  has  cheese. 

A  rabbit  eating  cheese? 

What  does  E  usually 
have  '  Dr  dinner? 


E  Nil  fhios  agam 

M  Nach  bhfaigheann  tusa  aon  dinn^ar? 

E  Is  bhfaigheann 

M  Cad  a  fliaigheann  tfl? 

E  Eh  -  Mrs  Tittlemcxises  -  nil  fhios  agam. 

M  Cad  a  fhaigheann  tusa  don  dinnSar?  (310) 
E   Shepherds*  Pie 

M  Faigheann  tfi  Shepherds'  Pie.    An  fc^faigheann 
tS  aon  rud  eile? 
E   Aoirl  Tarta,  Aoirl  Tarta. 
M  cSn  saghas  tarta  6  sin? 
Shepherds'  Pie,  Aoiri  Tarta. 

M   An  ceart  agat,  Taru:  Aoirl.    Agus  nach  bhfaigheann 
aon  rud  eile  seachas  Tarta  Aoir5"'' 

E  Deoch. 

M  An  bhfaigheann  -  nach  bhfaigheann  td  tarta  ull 
don  dinngar?  (320) 
E   Sea,  sea. 

M   Agus  nach  bhfaigheann  tCi  st'5ic  agus  sceallOga? 
E   Sea    sea . 

M   Bhuel  cad  faoi,  nach  bhfuil  aon  rud  eile  go 
bhfaigheann  t(3? 

E    Sicln,  sceall6ga,  tae,  mince  meat. 
M  C&i  dixon^ar  is  fearr  leat? 
E  Marbles. 

M  Eh  -  don  dinn^ar?   TS  tSX  ag  magadh  fum.  (330) 

E   No  -  eh  -  isplnl  agus  sceall6ga. 
Mairniy  I  don*t  want  to  speak  any  more.    Ba  irhaith 
lion  $ist  le  mo  ghl6r. 

M  C&i  fSth?    Inis  don  c6n  fSth  gur  mhaith  leat 
6isteacht  leat  f€in? 

E   Nlor  irtiaith  liom  thuilleadh.    tS  me  ... 

M  C6n  fSth?   t5  tfi  tuirseach? 
E  Sea 

M   AT  niiaith  leat  dul  a  chodladh? 

E  Nlor  nhaith  (tries  to  switch  off  tape)  (340) 
M  Gabh  mo  leithsc^al.  Just  €  cdpla  nSim^ad 
"eile.    Inis  cad  tS  tu  ag  dul  a  dh^anamh  amSrach. 


E   Dul  ar  scoil 

M   tS  tfl  ag  dul  ar  scoil  amSrach? 

E  Nil,  tS  ag  dul  go  dtt  Aifreann.  (  )  amSrach 
Docrhnach? 


I  don't  knew 
Don't  you  get  any  dinner? 
Yes,  I  do 
What  do  you  get? 
Eh  -  Mrs  Ts  ~  I  don't 
know 

What  do  you  get  for 
dinner? 

You  get  Shepherds 'Pie. 
Do  you  get  anything  else? 
Shepherds'  Pie. 
What  sort  of  pie  is  that? 

You're  right.  Shepherds* 
Pie.  And  do  you  not  get 
anything  besides  SP 
A  drink. 

Do  you  -  do  you  not  get 
apple  tart  for  dinner? 
Yes,  yes. 

And  do  you  not  get  steak 
and  chips? 
Yes,  yes. 

Well  what  about,  is  there 
nothing  else  you  get? 
Chicken,  chips,  tea, 
mincemeat. 

What  dinner  do  ycu  like 
best? 

For  your  dinner?  You're 
making  fun  of  me. 
No  -  sausages  and  chips. 
I'd  like  to  listen  to 
my  voice. 

Why?  Tell  me  why  ycu  want 
to  listen  to  yourself. 
I  don't  want  (any)  more 
I'm  ... 

Why?  You're  tired 
Yes 

would  you  like  to  go  to 

bed? 

No 

Excuse  me.  Just  leave  it 

for  a  few  more  minutes. 

Tell  what  you're  going 

to  do  tomorrow. 

Go  to  school.' 

You're  going  to  school 

toTO>rrcw? 

No,  I'm  going  to  Mass. 
(  )  tororrow  Sunday? 
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M  Nl  hea.    AmSrach  an  Sathaim. 

E   Beidh      ag  aal  go  dtl  an  "Pop  Shop. 

M  Cad  a  bhf  aighf  idh  t(5  ins  an  Tc^  a»p? 

E  MilseSin.  (350) 

M  C6  thabharfaidh  na  ndlseSin  duit? 

E  An  siopad6jx. 

M  Cad  a  dhSarfaidh  t(S  leis  an  siopadCjx? 

E   Ba  irhaith  lion  milseSin. 

M  C&i  s6rt  milseSin? 

E  Nil  fhios  agam  c6n  cinn  a  bhfuil  sin. 

M   Inis  don  -  cuir  ceist  ar  Miffy,  ar  nihaith  leis 

dul  suas  go.dtl  an  leaba? 

Os 

E  Miffy,  ar  irhaith  leat  dil  go  dtl  n  leaba? 

M  Abair  leis  an  bhfuil  tiiirse  air.  (360) 
E  Nil. 

M  Cuir  ceist  air  ar  thai tin  an  cair4ad  leis . 
E    Is  thaitin. 

M  Agus  abair  leis  an  bhfaca  s$  Mrs  Tittlenouse 

aon  Sit. 

E 

M  Nlor  -  ach  nil  cead  agat  bheith  ag  caint  as 
Bear  la.    Abair  $  as  Gaeilge.  (370) 

E   Mrs  Tittlencuse  . . . 

M  Miffy,  An  bhfaca  tiS  Mrs  Tittlencuse  aon  Sit? 


An  bhfaca? 

E    Is  bhfaca.    Tciobh  thiar. 

M  T5  si  ansin.  Ceapaim  go  bhfuil  si  tuirseach 
Tel  s6  in  am  dl  sidd  dul  a  lul. 


E   HS  s$  in  am  dinn^ar  a  fhSil. 

M  Tar  6is  an  irtSid  sin  cSis  a  ithe.    Beidh  tCi  tinn. 
tS  tH  tinn  cheana  fSin.    Feicim.    F&ich  an  bolg 
ort.    O  Mrs  Tittlencuse,  mo  nSire  thCSl 


E  F^ach  ar  seo  Mif  fy. 

M  OK   An  bhfuil  tusa  ag  dul  a  lul? 

E  t5  na  daoine  seo  ag  dul  a  lul. 

M  An  rrticnfaidh  ro6  an  tSp? 

E  Sea.    Ba  mhaith  licm  h  a  chloisint. 


No.  TCKDrrow  is  Saturday. 
I'll  be  going  to  the  TS 
What  will  ycxi  get  in  the 
Top  Shop? 
Sweets. 

Who'll  give  you  the  sweets? 

Ihe  shopkeeper. 

Vftiat  will  you  say  to  the 

shopkeeper? 

I  v«nt  some  sweets. 

What  sort  of  sweets? 

I  don't  knew  \*iat  sort 

there  are. 

Tell  me  -  ask  M  does  he 
want  to  go  to  bed.  . 
Out  loud. 

M,  do  you  want  to  go  to 
bed? 

Ask  him  is  he  tired. 

No,  he's  not. 

Ask  him  did  he  like  the 

carruc. 

He  did. 

And  say  to  him  did  he  see 
Mrs  T  anyi^Tere. 

You're  not  allowed  to  be 
speaking  in  English. 
Say  it  in  Irish. 

M,  did  you  see  Mrs  T 
anywhere? 

Did  yuu? 
I  did.  Behind. 
She's  there.  I  think  she's 
tired.  It's  time  for  her 
to  go  to  bed. 
It's  not. 
It  is. 

It's  time  to  get  dinner. 
After  eating  all  that 
cheese.  You'll  be  side. 
You're  sick  already.  I 
see.  loc*;  at  your  tuimry. 
Oh  Mrs  T,  shame  on  you. 
liock  at  this,  Miffy, 
Are  you  going  to  bed. 
•rtiese  people  are  going 
to  bed. 

Will  I  turn  off  the  tape? 
Yes.  I  want  to  listen  to 
it. 
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In  so  tixr  as  Eithne's  utterances  were  intelligible,  i  have 
transcribed  them  into  standard  Irish,  with  occasional  English 
where  there  was  obvious  code-switching.  (  ).  indicate  an  element, 
which  was  not  clearly  audible,  nay  or  nay  not  have  been  present. 
Major  hesitation  is  narked   -  em  - 

•flie  translation  is  intended  as  a  guide  only;  it  reflects  Eithne's 
prodbction  as  understood  by  me.  Some  of  her  utterances  could  well 
be  interpreted  in  other  ways. 
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SCHOOLING  THROUGH  L2  -  ITS  EFFECT  ON  COGNITIVE  AND 
ACADEMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Gearoid  O  Ciarain 
Trinity  College,  Dublin 

Introduction 

The  phenomenon  of  bilinp,ualisni  as  it  occurs  in  nx)dern 
industrialized  societies  has  been  the  subjec*:  of  a  great  deal  of 
scrutiny  Ly  investigators  for  a  number  of  decades  now.  Language 
contact  in  pre-Hterate  socie'-ies  more  typically  produced  varieties 
of  oidgins  and  Creoles  which  tend  to  be  regarded  as  unacceptable 
in  societies  which  place  a  high  emphasis  on  literacy.  Increasingly 
there  is  a  tacit  acceptance  that  a  bilingual  refers  to  a  person  who 
has  competence  to  generate,  in  unplanned  situations^  novel  utterances 
in  either  of  two  languages.     The  utterances  in  either  language  are 
expected  to  be  intelligible  to  monolingual  speakers  of  that  language, 
and  should  be  widely  acceptable  as  being  well-formed.     Schools  have 
frequently  been  given  responsibility  for  producing  such  bi Unguals 
and  second/foreign  language  inmersion  programmes  have  emerged  as  a 
significant  modus  operandi  -  sometimes  otjt  of  necessity  but  frequently 
out  of  choice.     The  present  paper  addresses  itself  to  one  siich 
programme,  Irish  language  medium  prir ary  schooling  in  the  Dublin  area, 
and  asks  if  it  can  be  as  successful  as  English  language  medium 
schooling  in  fostering  the  cognitive  and  academic  development  of  its 
pupils. 

Background 

The  effectiveness  of  schooling  through  the  learner's  weaker 
language  has  for  decades  been  a  contentious  issue  among  psychologists, 
educationalists  and  administrators.     Darcy  (1953),  in  a  review  of 
the  literature  on  the  effects  of  bilingualism  on  intelligence,  found 
a  considerable  body  of  evidence  to  support  each  of  the  three  possible 
outcomes  -  positive  effects,  negative  effects  and  no  effects.  No 
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clear  distinction  is  made  in  his  review  between  studies  which  involved 
bilingual  ism  as  a  naturally  occurring  societal  phenomenon  and  those 
which  involved  various  forms  of  bilingual  schooling.    A  decade  later 
(Darcy  196  J)  the  major  trends  in  the  research  questions  of  the 
intervening  years  and  the  findings  t rom  empirical  research  had  not 
changed  substantially.     It  was  generally  accepted  that  bilingualiam 
and  bilingual  schooling  had  no  influence  on  a  child's  level  of  non- 
verbal reasoning  ability  but  a  majority  suggested  that  it  hindered 
the  development  of  verbal  reasoning.    A  more  egalitarian  approach  to 
the  provision  of  educational  opportunity  emerged  during  the  sixties 
and  with  it  a  profusion  of  bilingual  education  programmes.    One  also 
detects  a  greater  acceptance  of  ciiversity  in  cultural  identity  at 
this  time  and  this  also  led  to  the  emergence  ot  bilingual  schooling 
or  schooling  through  a  weaker  language,  as  a  means  of  providing 
societies  with  greater  numbers  of  balanced  brilinguals.  Bilingual 
education  has  by  now  two  separate  connotations  based  on  two 
diametrically  opposed  assumptions,  one  associated  with  wliat  has  been 
termed  *folk  bi 1 ingual ism'  and  the  other  'elitist  bilingual  ism* 
(Caarder  1972).    The  former  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  educating  a  child  is  through  the  medium  of  his 
mothef  tongue  even  though  he  belongs  to  a  minority  language  group 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  become  annexed  to  the  dominant 
culture  (United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Kights  197.^).  Elitist 
bilingual  schools  are  so  called  because  their  pupils  are  generally 
p.embers  of  the  dominant  linguistic  grouping  who  have  accepted  the 
legitimacy  of  other  linguistic  groups  and  have  chosen  to  become 
"-»->grated  with  thom  as  a  means  of  expanding  their  own  cultures 
rai  er  than  having  them  subsumed. 

Many  of  the  more  recent  reports  of  research  on  the  cognitive 
and  academic  development  of  children  m  bilingual  programmes  give 
inadequate*  descriptions  of  the  language  patterns  of  the  groups  being 
investigated.     As  in  previous  decades  the  results  of  these 
investigations  likewise  do  not  create  a  clear  pattern.    On  the 
negative  side  Skutnabb-Kangas  and  Toukomaa  (1976)  report  what  has 
been  termed  'sjrai-l ingual ism'  (Hansegard  1968)  amcng  Finnish  migrant 
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children  attending  Swedish  comprehensive  schools.    While  the  concept 
of  semilingualisni  is  difficult  to  pin  down  precisely,  it  reters 
generally  to  a  less  than  normal  competence  in  each  ot  two  languages 
with  resultant  coiriminicat ive ,  intellectual  and  emotional  problems. 
Myres  and  Goldstein  (1479)  report  lower  than  normal  levels  of  verbal 
reasoning  ability  among  lower  class  English-Spanish  Puerto-Rican 
school  children.    Japanese-English      lingual  children  m  grades  4 
and  5  were  reported  to  be  inferior  to  a  monolingual  control  group  in 
terms  of  verbal  and  academic  skills  (Tsushima,  Hogan  19/5).  Similar 
inferiority  among  bilinguals  has  been  reported  in  the  case  of 
divergent  thinking  (Torrance,  Gowan,  Wu  and  Aliotti  1970),  vocabulary 
scores  (Ben  Zeev  1977),  general  academic  performance  (Macnamara  1966), 
arithmetic  problem  solving  ability  (Macnamara  1969).    On  the  positive 
siJo  the  following  features  are  reported:  increased  cognitive 
flexibility,  creativity  and  divergent  thought  (Lambert  and  Macnamara 
1969;  lanco-Worrall  1972);  greater  metalinguistic  awareness  (Cunmins 
1978;  Cummins  and  Mulcahy  1978);  higher  levels  of  arithmetic  and 
computational  skills  (Tucker,  Lambert  and  d'Anglejan  1973)  and 
increased  performance  levels  in  tests  of       skills  (Swain  1975; 
Geneese  1976) 

The  explanations  for  these  apparently  contradictory  findings 
fall  into  four  mam  categories  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Linguistic  factors.     Included  tiere  are 

(a)  The  'balance  effect'  hypothesis  which  claims  that  the 
acquisition  of  proficiency  in  L2  is  associated  with 
retardation  in  the  development  of  L^  skills  (Macnamara  1966). 

(b)  The  'mismatch*  hypothesis  which  claims  that  academic 
retardation  results  from  home/school  language  switch 
(Cardenas  and  Cardenas  1972;  Downing  197A). 

2.  ??ocio-cultural  factors  (Brent-Palmer  1978). 

3.  School  related  factors  (Bowen  1977). 

4.  Interactions  between  factors  1.  2  and  3  (Cumnins  1979). 
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The  present  study  is  based  on  an  interactional  paradigm. 
This  suggests  that  in  certain  soclo-cultural  situations  the  language 
medium  of  the  school  may  have  positive  effects  on  the  cognitive  and 
academic  development  of  pupils  while  in  others  the  effects  may  be 
negative.    One  explanation  for  this  position  is  based  on  Cummins* 
twin  hypotheses  -  'the  threshold  hypothesis*  and  *the  developmental 
interdependence  hypothesis*.     These  claim  that  a  high  level  of 
proficiency  in  a  second  language  is  More  likely  to  be  achieved  if 
the  learner  has  already  a  high  level  of  what  is  termed  'cognitive 
and  academic  language  proficiency'  (CALF)  before  being  introduced 
to  CALP  refers  to  those  aspects  of  language  proficiency  vhich 

are  associated  wi'-h  verbal  reasoning  ability  and  other  aspects  of 
academic  achievement.     Xt  is  claimed  that  unless  one  has  a  certain 
minimum  threshold  level  of  CALP  in       before  being  introduced  to  L2 
then  the  bilingual  experience  is  likely  to  hinder  the  development 
of  both  languages.     A  high  Level  of  CALP  in  Lj^  will  transfer  to  L2 
allowing  bilingual  ism  to  become  an  enriching  experience.  Socio- 
economic status  (SES)  and  non-v;rbal  reasoning  ability  are  important 
determinants  of  CALP,    One  may  therefore  expect,  on  the  basis  of  the 
hypotheses,  that  for  working  class  children  who  have  a  low  level  ot 
non-verbal'  reasoning  ability,  a  second  language  iitmersion  prograitine 
may  lead  to  retardation  m  academic  development,  while  the 
achievement  of  middle  class  children  with  high  non-verbal  reasoning 
ability  will  be  enhanced.    Non-verbal  reasoning  ability  is  considered 
to  be  an  independent  variable  since  no  previous  study  has  found  that 
either  bilingual  ism  or  inversion  progranmes  influence  it  (Macnamara 
1970). 

The  Sample 

The  sample  was  composed  of  an  'experimental*  group  (N«73) 
drawn  from  three  Dublin  Irish  language  medium  primary  schools  and  a 
control  group  (N*68)  drawn  from  English  medium  schools  situated  in 
the  inmediate  locality  of  the  Irish  medium  schools.    All  subjects 
were  in  5th  standard.    The  cxperi  .ental  group  was  divided  into 
♦working  class'  (N-30)  and  'middl    class*  (N«A3)  on  the  basis  of 
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their  father's  occupations  using  the  'Hall-Jones  occupational  scale 
for  males'.     Each  socio-economic  grouping  was  further  sub-divided  into 
three  units . corresponding  to  high  (H),  medium  (M)  and  low  (L)  levels 
of  non-verbal  reasoning  ability  for  purposes  of  statistical  analysis. 
This  gave  a  total  cf  six  cells  each  of  which  was  matched  to  similar 
cells  drawn  from  English  medium  schools  (EMSc).    A  language  background 
questionnaire  completed  by  children  from  Irish  medium  schools  (iMSc) 
revealed  that  English  was  the  dominant  language  used  in  90Z  of  their 
homes. 

The  Tests  .  . 

1.  Raven's  Progressive  Matrices 

2.  Drumcondra  Verbal  Reasoning  Test 

3.  Drumcondra  Attainment  Tests,  Level  111,  Form  A 

(a)  English  Comprehension 

(b)  English  Vocabulary 

Cc)  Mathematics  -  Computation 
(d)  Mathematics  -  Problem  Solving 
Ce)  Irish  Comprehension 

C     (d)  was  translated  into  Irish  and  the  translation  standardized  using 
a  group  of  children  from  Irish  medium  schools  (N»33)  who  were  not 
participating  in  the  main  study.     TMSc  children  took  the  Irish  form 
of  this  test). 


Results  and  Discussion 

It  was  found  that  the  language  background  of  IMSc  children 
did  not  significantly  influence  scores  derived  from  each  of  the  tests 
administered  wi.t...  SES  and  non-verbal  reasoning  ability  were  controlled. 
The  two-way  analysis  of  variance  technique  used,  revealed  that  the 
most  dramatic  difference  found  between  school  types  is  in  the  scores 
Obtained  from  the  Irish  comprehension  test.    The  full  extent  of  the 
influence  of  school  type  is  most  likely  underestimated  in  the  present 
analysis  since  very  many  members  of  the  TMSc  sample  reached  the  test 
ceiling.    A  similarly  unambiguous  result  was  found  in  tho  case  of. 
scores  derived  from  the  verbal  reasoning  test. 
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The  language  medium  of  the  school  wa,  not  a  significant  determinant 
of  scores  for  either  the  WC  or  the  MC  sample. 

A  great  deal  of  caution  needs  to  be  exercised  when  interpreting 
the  regaining  results  if  some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  are  to 
be  explained.    The  MC  sample  in  IMSc  appears  superior  in  mathenatxcal 
abiUty  but  this  superiority  does  not  hold  for  the  WC  sample.  A 
likely  explanation  for  this  result  is  that  the  «C  sample  from  the 
EMSc  had  lover  scores  than  mxght  be  predictable  for  such  a  group. 
Because  the  scores  for  the  WC  sample  from  EMSc  are  closer  to  what 
might  be  expected  for  this  group  the  between  school  differences 
disappear.    One  may  reasonably  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  language 
medium  of  the  school  did  not  exert  an  independent  influence  on  the 
mathematics  scores. 

Table  2  shows  the  significance  of  the  independent  influence 
of  SES  on  scores  as  calculated  by  an  analysis  of  covarxance  technique. 
The  values  obtained  xn  the  case  of  EMSc  'English  Comprehension'  and 

Problem  Arithmetic'  were  got  from  a  test  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  • 
regression  lines  of  the  WC  and  MC  samples.    These  values  show  that 
the  independent  influence  of  SES  was  significant  only  for  those  with 
lower  levels  of  non-verbal  reasoning  ability. 


Table  2 

The  Independent  Influence  of  SES 
Summary  of  Tests  of  Significance 

F-Ratio 

IMSc  EMSc 

Verbal  Reasoning  5^91*  10. 71* 

English  Comprehension  ^.26  nt*  r-  .  . 

^•83  (interaction) 
English  Vocabulary  2.8  7  79* 

Mechanical  Arithmetic  1.55  q 

Problem  Arithmetic  4. 01*  m  00*  /•  ,  .  , 

.  ^  10.93  (interaction) 

Irish  Comprehension  2.6  ^  75* 

*Significant  at  ,01  level 
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-  SFS  exercised  a  strong  independent  influence  on  all  but  one 
set  of  .cores  derived  fro.  the  EHSc  sample.    A  sin-ilar 
vas  not  found  in  the  case  of  the  academic  achievement  scores  of 
™sc  sa,^le.  suggesting  that  the  WC  sectxon  of  this  sample  is  not 
subiect  to  tb-  depressing  influence  of  SES  that  exists  .n  the  c 
of  their  counterparts  xn  EMSc.    It  is  clear,  for  example,  that 
superiority  of  the  IMSc  WC  sample  in  English  vocabulary  and 
comprehension  is  due  to  the  failure  of  SES  to  depress  thexr  score 
„„e  cannot  give  a  definitive  explanation  for  this  occurrence  bu 
seems  especially  unlikely  that  the  language  medium  of  tl.e  school 
could  be  responsible.    The  trend  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  verba, 
reasoning  ability  scores  «nicn  could  be  expected  to  be  more 
independent  of  teaching  techniquer  and  the  conscious  contro  of 
parents  than  would  be  tne  case  for  scores  from  tests  of  academxc 
achievement.    This  leads  one  to  tentatively  suggest  that  xt  is  U-ose 
latter  factors,  rather  than  the  language  medxum  of  tne  school, 
are  responsible  for  the  trend. 

Conclusion 

Irish  language  medium  primary  schools  sampled  in  ^^'^^'^ 
were  particularly  successful  in  giving  their  pupxls  a  hxgh  P"^---^ 
in  Xrlsh  language  comprehension.    A  similar  level  was  not  reached  by 
English  language  medium  schools  which  spent  at  least  one  hour  per  day 
reaching  Irish  as  a  separate  subject.    Evidence  from  the  study 
suggests  that  pupils  in  IMSc  did  not  have  to  suffer  a  lowerxng 
Cheir  potential  academic  standards  in  order  to  achxeve  hxgh  I., 
nroficiency.  x.e.  results  did  not  support  the  'balance  effect 
profxcxency.  superior  to  their  counterparts 

hypothesis.    While  pupxls  from  IMSc  were  supcrx 
from  EM.-,c  in  a  number  of  areas  the  evidence  doe.  not  suggest 
.his  superiority  could  be  attributed  spec.ficaUy  to  the  language 
medium  of  the  school. 
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TOE  PC3m?riAL  PQR  IRISH-O'iCiLlSH  DUAL-fEDIUM  ItJSmjCTICN  IN  TOE 


Liaia  f  iac  Matliuna 
Coliiste  Phadraig,  Baile  Atha  Cliath 


1.0  The  enthusiastic  establishnent  of  so-called  'all-Irish'  pricary  a<iiools 
outside  the  GaeltaAt  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  oone  to  contrast 
markedly  with  What  has  often  been  perceived  to  be  the  general  decline  of  the 
Irish  language  as  a  sdiool  subject  over  the  sane  period  (e,g,  Andrews.  1978)  • 
The  study  by  Harris  (1964)  provides  evidence  of  the  considerable  difference  in 
achieva«nt  by  pupils  of  both  types  of  school  (cf.  pp.  7-8):    12  of  the  16 
speaking  and  listening  objectives  of  the  NuacSiJrsai  Conversation  courses 
measured  by  B4altriail  Ghaeilge  I,T.E.  -  IV  were  mastered  by  less  tiian  50%  of 
pupils,  but  the  rate  for  those  attending  'All-Irish'  sa^ols  was  97%.  The 
recent  growth  in  'all-Irish'  sax»ling  has  not  been  paralleled  by  any  such 
resurg«:ice  in  bilingual  schooling,  despite  the  fact  that  the  survey  of  6 
Riag^in  and  6  Gliasiin  (1984)  r^rts  five  times  as  mudi  si:«»rt  for  bilingual 
as  for  'All-Irish'  instruction.  21%  as  C|Dpoeed  to  4%.    Harris  (1964.  p.  144) 
was  noved  to  suggest  that  there  would  be  considerable  suyport  for  bilingual 
programies  bridging  the  poles  of  the  'all-Irish'  approadi,  in  whiaa  the 
language  of  instruction  and  the  school  in  general  is  Irish,  ana  the 
restricting  of  Irish  to  subject  lesson  periods,  and  he  suggested  that  specific 
prograirmes  might  be  more  successful  than  'encouraging  limited  Irish-wadii» 
instruction  in  a  more  generalised  way  as  happens.... now*.   A  similar  ooooem 
has  x^rccipted  thi^  paper,  which  sketches  very  briefly  the  history  of 
dual-medium  education  in  Ireland,  examines  its  present  extent  ani  state  arxl 
makes  acxie  suggestions  as  to  the  type  of  institutional  framework  Whi*  would 
be  necessary  if  bilingual  schools  are  to  offer  a  vibrant  alternative  to  both 
their  English  and  Irish  single-medium  counter-parts. 

2.0  Constraints  of  time  and  space  clearly  preclude  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Irish  language  within  the  National  School  system  establislied 
in  1831.  However,  a  brief  outline  of  the  major  stages  in  the  integration  of 
the  Irish  language  into  the  system  may  help  not  only  to  trace  the  changes  in 
its  relative  ijosition  but  also  the  perception  interested  parties  had  of  the 
iRlxMrtance  being  accorded  to  it. 
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The  National  Scix»l  systeti  as  set       in  Ireland  in  1831  liad  no  place  for  the 
Irish  language,  either  as  an  object  of  study  or  as  a  oedium  o£  instruction, 
•niis  was  tlie  case  despite  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  children  bom  in  the 
32  ooiaities  in  the  decade  1831-1841  Which  Fitzgeread  (1984,  p.  127  and  nap  7) 
has  estimated  as  Irislk-^^aKing  was  28%. 

•niis  all-English  educational  system  established  by  the  Ixxidon-centred  State 
reflected  cn  tlie  one  hand  the  language  diange  fron  Irish  to  English  Which  had 
already  taXen  place  in  mudti  of  the  country  and  was  in  fact  even  then  gathering 
nonentuBi  in  the  Irish-speaking  areas  of  the  South  and  Vtest,  and  on  the  other 
hand  of  course  it  facilitated  the  language  changeover  by  giving  it  added 
iBt)etus,    However,  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mifonnity  of  usage 
of  EnglisJi  as  a  inediun  of  instruction  throughout  the  National  School  ^steci  to 
some  extent  masked  two  quite  different  linguistic  settings:  (1)  In  those  areas. 
Where  the  language  switch  to  English  had  already  taken  place  the  pupils  were 
being  tauglit  through  the  medium  of  their  native  or  lK»»e  language;    (ii)  In 
those  areas  where  Irish  was  still  the  vernacular  a  irassive  prograiwne  of  total 
immersion  in  the  second  language  was  being  undertaken.    In  the  vast  najority 
of  cases  tliis  second  approadi  had  the  active  support  of  parents,  \A>o  often 
reinforced  the  scix»l  stance  with  what  may  seem  to  us  today  to  have  been  a 
brutal  disciplinarianisiu.    (cf,  6  MurchCi,  n.d,,  pp,  20-21). 

If  tliere  were  Irish  people  Who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  language  practice  of 
the  National  sawl  systect,  few  braved  to  pierce  the  Great  Silence,  as  Sean  de 
Freine  (1978)  has  so  aptly  described  the  public  atmosphere  in  Which  the 
language  change  took  place,   Thonas  Davis  did  so  in  The  Nation  in  1843,  as  did 
the  redoU>table  Archbishop  of  T\iam,  John  Mac  Hale  -  the  'lion  of  the  Vtest'  • 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  Inspector  of  Schools  and  later  a  Cormissioner  of 
Education,  tellingly  sliowed  up  the  def  icienceis  of  this  system  in  Co.  Donegal 
in  his  General  Reixarts  of  1855  and  1850.    But  it  was  not  until  1879  that  Irish 
•  was  admitted  to  the  Primary  Curriculum  as  an  optional  extra  subject.  Tliis 
advance  was  due  to  the  vigorous  lobbying  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irisli  Language,  founded  in  1876.   The  Cownissioners  of  Education 
adopted  a  resolution  in  1878  stating  that  they  were  'prepared  to  grant 
Results'  fees  for  proficiency  in  the  Irish  Language,  on  the  same  conditions  as 
are  applicable  to  Greek,  Latin  and  French.'    From  1883  Irish  could  be  used  as 
a  median  of  instruction  in  Irish-speaking  areas  'as  an  aid  to  the  elucidation 
of  English*  (Coolahan,  19G1,  p.  21).    Whereas  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language  had  been  concerned  'To  prosote  that  the  Irish  Language 
*«ill  be  tau^^t  in  the  Schools  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  Irish-speaking 
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districts*  The  Gaelic  League,  founded  in  1893,  sought  that  'the  natiooza 
language  shall  be  the  cvediur.  of  instruction  in  the  National  saiools  in  those 
districts  where  it  is  the  hone  language  of  the  people,  and  that  greater 
facilities  than  at  present  be  afforded  for  its  teaching  in  the  National  and 
Intermediate  Sctools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. '    (Leabharlann  Naisiunta  na 
ICireann,  1961). 


After  overcoming  soine  teinporary  difficulties  tlie  Gaelic  League  secured  the 
position  of  Irisli  as  an  optional  subject  within  tlie  ordinary  National  School 
progranrte  fror.^  1901  and  further  succeecied  in  obtaining  The  Bilingual  Progranae 
of  1904.    In  accordance  with  this  Prograrre  the  v^le  sdwol  work  in  Irish- 
speaking  and  bilingual  districts  could  be  conducted  on  bilingual  lines. 
Patrick  Pearse,  influenced  by  his  exj^eriences  of  Wales  and  Belgiura  was  writing 
a  montli  later  (24.9.1904): 

Though  it  seeins  £>aradoxical ,  it  is  a  profound  truth  tliat  it  is  easier 
to  teach  two  languages  than  to  teach  one.  If  we  had  the  direction  of 
education  in  this  country  we  should  make  all  education  bilingual,  and 
sliould  require  the  teadiing  of  at  least  two  languages  to  every  child 

in  every  school  in  the  country   It  would  be  as  easy  to  work  the 

Cotanissioners'  Bilingual  Progranane  in  a  Dublin  or  Belfast  sdhool  as 
it  is  to  work  the  present  uni lingual  prograirar^  (0  Buadialla,  1960, 
p.53). 

As  was  his  custom  Pearse  backed  up  his  theoretical  contention  with  tlie 

practical  exainple  of  a  school,  namely  St.  Enda's  Sdiool  for  Boys,  which  he 

establishea  in  1908  and  was  described  by  hir:,  as  being  'bilingual  in  method'. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  following  year  tells  us: 

in  the  general  curriculum  the  first  place  is  accorded  to  tlie  Irish 
Language,  which  is  taught  as  a  sj^^oken  and  literary  tongue  to  every 

pupil  Irisli  is  established  as  the  official  language  of  the 

SclK)Ol,  and  is,  as  far  as  ijossible,  the  ordinary  medium  of 
corniunication  between  teachers  and  pupils. 


All  teadiing  other  than  language  teaching  is  bilingual  -  that  is  to 
say  eadi  subject  is  taught  botli  in  IrisJi  and  Englislu    (ibid.,  p.317). 

We  are  also  inforr.ed; 

As  regards  procedure,  occasionally  a  lesson  is  given  in  Irish  only  or 
in  English  only?  but  tl^e  rule  is,  wlietlier  the  subject  be  Christian 
Doctrine  or  Algriara,  Nature-Study  or  Latin,  to  teach  the  lesson  first 
in  Irish  and  then  repeat  it  in  English,  or  vice  versa.    In  such 
subjects  as  Dancing  and  Pliysical  Drill  English  can  practically  be 
diQ)ensed  with.    As  a  genercd  medium  of  conununication  between  masters 
and  pupils  in  tl-ie  schoolroom  Irish  is  the  niore  oopircnly  used  of  the 
two  vernaculars,    (ibid.,  p.  325) 

Pttolic  Notice  No.  4  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  tiie  Irish 
Provisional  Government  on  1st  F^ruary  1922  decreed:    'Concerning  tlie  Toc^ning 
of  Irish  Language  in  the  National  Sdiools*  that  frcn  17th  Mard^  1922: 
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(1)  The  Iriah  Language  shall  be  taught  or  used  aa  a  mediian  of 
instruction,  for  not  less  tlw  one  full  hour  eadi  day  in  all  national 
1^4°^^  *72)^  *  teacher  cotipetent  to  teach  it.  (Hannigan, 

This  decision  followed  on  the  adoption  of  a  report  at  a  oonference  convened  by 
the  I.N.T.O.  in  1921.    It  included  the  statement  that  'tl^e  work  of  the  infant 
sdiool  is  to  be  entirely  in  Irish'.    A  later  oonferencie  in  1926  allowed 
English  to  be  used  before  10.30  a.m.  arxi  after  2.00  p.m.    Various  ciianges 
increasing  and  decreasing  the  amount  of  time  spent  teaching  through  Irish 
occurred  between  the  twenties  and  the  sixties.    The  statistics  for  all-Irish 
Primary  Schools  over  the  same  years  offer  a  good  indication  of  the  way  the 
wind  first  blew  strongly,  then  slackened,  before  virtually  dying  away  in  the 
sixties.    In  1931  there  were  228  all-Irisli  Pricary  sdhools,  in  1939  there  %#ere 
704  and  19S1  the  niriber  was  523  (cf .  Coolahan  19B1,  pp.  40^43). 

3.0   The  distinction  i.ientioned  already  between  *all-Irisli'  schools  and  those 
teaching  Irish  as  a  subject  only  is  not  as  clear-cut  as  it  may  seem. 
Firstly,  in  theory  at  least,  the  latter  would  appear  not  to  exist  at  all.  The 
latest  edition  of  Rules  for  National  Sci>ools  (An  Roinn  Oideadiais,  1965) 
allows  individual  teachers  of  infant  classes  to  transfer  tlie  eniphasis  froci 
teacJiing  through  Irish  to  the  teaciiing  of  Irish  Conversation  but  teaching 
throut^  Irisli  is  regarded  as  tJie  norm.    Furthermore,  'A  teadier  who  is  able  to 
teadi  Irish,  but  is  unable  to  use  Irish  as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction,  is 
required  to  teacli  Irisli  as  a  subject  and  to  use  it  as  much  as  possible  as  ti^e 
medit^a  of  instruction  and  as  the  sciKol  language.  *    (p.  39)    Similarly  the 
Teacher's  Handbook  (An  Hoinn  Oidead^is,  1970,  Part  I,  pp.  55-6)  states  (in 
translation):    'The  teaciier  and  the  ixij^ils  should  not  be  bound  by  the  amount 
of  Iris^i  in  the  lessens,  nor  by  the  amount  of  time  which  is  s^jent  on  the 
formal  teaching  of  Irish.    Irish  should  be  generally  used  inside  the  sdKX>l 
and  outside  it  -  when  the  children  are  working  and  when  they  are  at  play;  it 
is  in  Irisli  that  the  normal  directions  of  the  sdvDol  will  be  given,  that  the 
noi-nal  conversation  of  the  class,  words  of  praise  and  correction  and  the 
normal  greetings  will  be.'    'As  tJie  curricultra  is  a  unit  in  wliich  the  various 
activities  are  integrated,  Irish  will  be  in  use  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
during  all  activities.    Its  use  will  be  extended  as  the  knowledge  a«3  ability 
of  the  pi^ils  in  Irish  develops.    The  extent  of  its  use  will  deperxl  on  the  age 
and  the  maturity  of  the  pujjils.    The  simple  normal  prayers  and  the  normal 
greetings  oould  be  saia  in  Irish.    The  conversation  lessons  will  be  joined  to 
Uve  other  curriculum  activities  *    The  ilandbook  then  proceeds  to  outline 
briefly  hew  Irish  coulu  be  linked  to  Physical  Education,  Music,  Environwental 
Studies  and  Projects  on  various  aspects  of  tJixe  curriculian.   And  then  secondly. 


while  the  actual  practice  falls  very  far  short  of  these  off icieU.  guidelines, 

sane  instructioneCL  use  is  siade  of  Irish  outside  the  fooaal  language  classes  in 

a  roinority  of  sc^kx>1s,  in  approxijaately  36%  of  then  acoording  to  the 

Departxient  of  Education's  Statistical  Report  for  19ei-&2r  which  incidently  is 

the  latest  published  and  only  becane  available  in  Decenber  of  1964  (An  Roinn 

Oideachais)-    The  taediiKi  of  instruction  in  the  Heptd:>lic*s  primary  mdhcols  is 

there  set  out  as  follows  (Table  20,  p.  31,  in  translation): 

(i)  Schools  in  whidi        classes  axe  tauc^t  ocBjpletely  through  Irish 

In  the  Gaeltaciit  131 

Outside  the  Gaeltadit  31 

(ii)  Schools  in  v^idi  scnte  classes  oxe  tauc^t  completely  throu^  Irish  15 

(iii)  Schools  in  whidi  at  least  one  class  group  £ure  taught  acne  of  the 

sitojects  (activities)  through  Irish  -  at  least  one  8;±»ject  apart 

froci  Irisli  1,161 

(iv)  Other  Schools  1,942 

The  organisation  Gaelsoolleanna  Infonns  oe  that  the  number'  of  sciiools  in  the 

all-Irish  (i)  category  is  currently  42,  including  one  in  Belfast.    An  Irish 

language  stream  such  as  falls  into  category  (ii)  exists  in  Derry.    A  request 

to  the  Departjnent  for  the  location  of  the  15  schools  of  category  (ii)  yielded 

a  list  of  23  sucai  s<iiools  for  1982-83,  distributed  as  follows: 

Dublin  city  3 
Rest  of  Leinster  6 
Mimster  10 

(Cork  3,  Kerry  4,  of  which  3  are  in  Tralee,  whi<4i  also  has  an  eU-l-Irish 

8CtKX>l) 

Connadit  2 
Ulster  (3  counties)  2 

However,  for  the  x-urpose  of  this  paiJer  we  icay  turn  our  attention  to  category 

(iii)  ,  that  is  those  schools  reported  as  using  Irish  as  a  seoond  medium  of 
instruction  as  proposed  in  the  Teacher's  Handbook* 


My  first  source  of  infomation  on  the  use  of  Irish  in  the  various  subject 
areas  is  6  Dcmhnallain  and  6  Gliasain  (1976)  whose  respondents  were  teeiching 
standards  V  or/ and  VI.    One  should  bear  in  mind  that  6.1%  of  the  schools  in 
question  had  Gaeltacht,  Breae^aeltaciit  or  all-Irish  backgrounds.    Only  in  the 
case  of  Music  can  it  be  said  that  the  official  reoormendations  have  found  a 
generally  positive  response,  2U.thou^  substantial  minorities  report  some  use 
of  Irish  in  the  teadiing  of  Physical  Education  and  Art/Crafts  (ibid..  Table 
16). 
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tanguoQc  ug0d  in  tk«  teaching  of  variouM  *i*fcjVfl2*  t/> 


P« 

rcent«*<  cf  schools  ceicnmic  th»t  iub. 

ect 

5ufc4*et  . 

Entirely- 

tbTOuch 

Irish 

More 

Irish  than 
Enclish 

Sott 

laACUftget 

equally 

.  Less 
Irish  th«n 
En^lisa 

Entirely 
chrou^ 
isfc 

Totil 

respondeat! 

2. Of 

0.2f 

0.2$ 

2.0» 

95.51 

0.5> 

3.6» 

91. 7X 

Art/Cr«ft» 

3.1J 

0.9t 

lU.lS 

75. 5X 

*25 

studies 

2.dX 

It.Of 

11. Ill 

81.21 

»»37 

livtory 

2.7J 

o.-rt 

l.dl 

6.11 

58.71 

Civici 

2.69 

0.5J 

3.bX 

5.«»1 

67.91 

389 

Qtficnii&ar 

2.9X 

o.o> 

2.5J 

l?.9l 

80.91 

Itlt2 

Iteie 

li.6f 

26.  ;S 

32.01 

32.51 

nvsic«X  Ed. 

3.91 

0.3* 

8.91 

^••.71 

62.2% 

Tim*  p#r  j«4f.  ctvoUd  to  x^aekinf  •u&jvott  othtr 
than  Iritk  ihrouffh  Irith 


Ti»e  given  per  week  to  tcichmg  subjects  other  th«o 
Irish  throu^  Irish 

XuBber 

Percenta^ 

Kg  subject  (except  Irish)  is  t«uc^t  tbrouch  Irish 

159 

36,31 

Less  than  2  hours  per  v««k 

225 

51.  W 

Betveeo  2  and  it  hour*  per  vtek 

30 

6.91 

£ctvecr.    «  anc  6  hours  per  vcefc 

3 

o.Tl 

Betveec  6  and  0  hour*  per  vcck 

5 

l.lS 

EetveetJ  8  and  10  hours  per  week 

0 

0.01 

Betveer.  IC  snd  12  hours  per  vtek 

3 

0.71 

Every  subject  ^ except  English)  is  taught  tnrouiJi  Irish 

13 

3.01 

Total  respondents  — » 

•138 

lOOl 

Table  17  of  the  aeune  Report  dispels  any  illusion  retaining  about  the 
realisation  of  the  ooemitment  to  Iriih  as  a  second  medium  of  instruction  in 
the  standards  in  the  study •    Only  in  6.9%  of  general  sctiools  does  the  time 
given  to  Irish-medium  instruction  exceed  2  hours  per  week,  and  in  these  it 
does  not  exceed  4  hours  -  out  of  approximately  a  25  hour  weeK«    The  other 
corner-'Stone  of  the  DQjartaenfs  envisaged  back**up  for  the  audio-visual 
Ccnversation  Course,  nanely  the  use  of  Irish  as  a  medium  of  ooorounication 
outside  the  formal  teaching  situations  is  'Seldonv^never*  adhered  to  in  45*3% 
of  cases,  with  39.3%  reporting  'half  and  half  acJicrcnce  and  a  not 
insignificant  minority  of  15.4%  reporting  its  rate  of  ooBt>liance  as  'Always/ 
frequently'  (ibid..  Table  21), 


V»€  of  Iri$h  a»  a  mciin  of  eornrAcstion  btu>e^-. 
Uachtrs  end  pi^tls  out$iQt  for^jil  tf aching  situarx'-cnM 
ehildfwod  home  Icr^uac*  of  tn/bmcnta 


^^*'*»»,.„,^^  Childhood 
FrequtDcy'''''*'*^..^^  ^icrse 
of  -ae  for  ^*v.>,^K>a^ 
coMiusicfttior.  ^"^^-^Si,,.^^ 

tiian  ir^sr 

Botr. 
equally 

More 

Ins::  tsm 
•inflisn 

cniy 

Ai: 

Alw  ijr»  /  freqiien  t  ly 

11.5* 

ift.UX 

5C.iS 

26.  i5 

15.  "i* 

57.15 

39.  3» 

50.  T« 

5J..C5 

V5.3* 

Total  rtspoodents 

♦  76 

♦  21 

^26 

♦  y* 

>  ti43 

The  second  source  of  infomation  <xi  the  extent  of  the  use  of  Irish  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  has  just  recently  tecocie  available,  6  Dubhghaill  (19B4).  It 
relates  to  Fcurtli  standard  in  the  Limerick  region.    Its  results  are  i^arallel 
to  those  of  6  Dochnallain  and  6  Gliasain  (1976)  but  show  lower  percentages  of 
teacher  use  of  Irish  as  a  teaching  niedium  for  most  subj€x:t  areas. 

3.1.    James  F.  Lindsey  (1975)  undertook  a  survey  of  teacher  i:)erc€ptions  of 

Xriali  language  teaciiing  in  structured  interviews  with  a  sainple  of  125  primairy 

teaciiers.    He  reported  majority  attitudinal  suH^ort  for  optional  Irish-medium 

streams  in  leurge  Engliaii-speaking  sdiools  and  a  substantial  minority  approving 

tl>e  teaddng  of  subjects  through  Irish,  although  the  ranking  of  subjects 

considered  appropriate  for  this  contrasts  somewhat  oddly  with  the  actual 

position  outlined  already.    We  may  quote  Lindsey  (1975,  p.  102). 

A  suggested  alternative  to  all-Iriaii  schools  has  been  the  provision  of 
Irish-medium  streaiiis  in  large  English-speaking  sctiools.    A  plurality  of 
49%  supiortod  while  46%  oij{josed  the  i^roposal.    Opposition  to  streaming  on 
principle  was  voiced  by  80c«ie  teadiers,  while  others  felt  it  was  organiz- 
ationally impractical.    Many  of  tlioee  favouring  the  Irish-meciiuru  stream 
concept  emjnhawized  that  their  apijroval  was  based  on  the  ijrovision  of  a 
genuine  option. 

Anotlier  proposeil  often  heard  is  that  one  or  more  subjects  be  taught 
throuc^i  Irisli.    Sixty-five  i^ercent  rejected  this  idea  while  34%  approved 
it*   Tlw«e  in  favour  were  asked  Whidi  subject(s)  they  would  recommend. 
Most  frequently  mentionefl  vtere  Irish,  History  and  Geography  (62%),  music 
and  art  (24%)  and  {physical  education  (14%). 

With  regard  to  the  somewhat  vexed  question  of  the  oomijetence  in  Irish  of 
College  of  Education  graduates,  it  may  be  notec  that  in  r.ioet  instances  the 
B.Ect.  degree  has  a  component  deei.iing  successful  students  to  have  acquired  the 
same  standard  of  Irish  as  obtained  on  the  two-year  diploma  course  *<*iic*i  was 
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r^laced  after  1974.    This  latter  standard  was  deooed  to  test  one's  ooe^^tenoe 
in  teaciiiny  through  Irish.    It  can  scarcely  be  doiAjted  that  a  large  minority 
-of  today's  graduates  would  not  feel  at  home  in  sudi  a  situation,  for  unlilce 
their  diploma  predecessors  they  tliaoselves  receive  virtually  no  instruction 
outside  Irish  itself  (language  and  methodology)  through  Irish.    At  best  they 
are  preaciied  to  by  the  Irish  departments  on  the  value  of  integrating  the 
language  with  other  subjects  and  activities  but  receive  little  enoourageioent 
and  almost  no  direction  elsewhere. 

3.2.    Table  15  of  6  Riagain  and  6  Gliasain  (1984,  p.  25)  records  how  Riudi 
Irish  respondents  considered  suitable  in  the  educational  programtes  of  most 
ciiildren  today: 

TABLE  IS  :  SCHOOL  PROGRAffC  PREFERRED  FOO  ?i:ST  OHLOftEN 


Amount  of  Irish  in  Progranwne 

^r'^nary 

Post-Primary  i 
t 

1.  AU  Er.^iish  (with  no  Irish  Uught) 

4 

2.  Irish  tjught  as  &  Subject  only 

72 

72 

3.  AlUIriih  (with  English  is  a  subject  only) 

4 

4 

4.  Bilingual  with  (i)  more  subjects  through 

English  than  through  Irish 

4 

4 

(11)  about  50/50 

16 

15 

(iii)  more  subjects  tnrcugh  Irish 
than  through  English 

I 

Too 

1 

100 

As  the  autliors  note,  the  25%  minority  v*iO  would  like  some  use  of  Irish  as  a 
inediun  of  instruction  is  substantially  larger  than  the  proportion  of  <iiildren 
currently  receiving  sucii  education  (ibid.,  p.  26),  for  they  also  state  (ibid., 
p-  21):    'Sucti  infornation  as  we  have  to  hand  suggests  that  the  under- 30  grot^ 
have  received  very  little  bilingual  education  (i.e.  6%  in  primary  school;  4% 
in  post-primary  school).'    The  attitude  to  Irish-nediun  education  expressed  in 
response  to  a  question  on  all-Irish  sciKoling  was  even  aore  favourable:  24% 
said  they  would  send  (or  would  have  sent)  their  diildren  to  an  all-Irish 
sciKol  if  one  **ere  available  in  tlieir  locality  (ibid.,  p.  26).   This  of  course 
contrasts  with  the  5%  of  their  Table  15  above  who  expressed  aodt\  a  preference. 

3.3.    It  mi^it  be  useful  at  this  point  to  try  to  bring  the  different  strands 
together  before  proceeding  to  have  a  quick  glace  at  bilingual  education  abroad 
and  making  sotie  suggestions  that  ni^t  aid  its  extension  here  in  Ireland. 
The  Department  of  Education  officially  exhorts  schools  to  employ  Irish  in 
general  conversation  as  the  langwtage  of  the  school  and  to  extend  its  use  as  a 
niedium  of  instruction  as  the  pupils'  mastery  of  it  improves.    But  the 
Department  would  appear  to  set  more  store  by  the  informal  incidental  general 
use  of  Irish  than  fcy  its  core  formal  use  in  instruction  -  perhaps  a 
consequence  of  doubts  raised  by  Hacnaraara  (1966)  and  not  yet  disfielled  in 
officialctam      later  studies  such  as  Ciwains  (1977).    Although  a  majority  of 
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teadiers  report  subetantiea  use  of  Irish  as  a  general  ineans  of  oonaunication 
in  scliool,  instructional  use  of  Irish  is  confined  to  a  significant  xainarity, 
v*io  however  use  it  for  tlie  nost  part  for  less  tlian  2  hours  per  week.  This 
rather  low  l^^I  of  functional  use  of  Irish  in  the  primary  8<iKX>l  syston 
obtains  the  existence  of  suiDgtantial  minorities  of  both  parents  and 

teachers  v»ho  .tate  that  they  would  be  in  favour  of  bili  igual  programpes.  The 
weakness  of  tl^  x^resent  ^joeition  of  Irish  as  a  n«edium  of  instruction  outside 
tlie  'fidl-  Iristi*  sciKols  nay  well  stem  from  tiie  randorj  distribution  of  these 
minorities  of  i^arents  and  teachers  througliout  the  country  and  the  lack  of 
ai^jro£-»riately  cchesive  central  planning  and  acininistration.    Hiere  is  a 
tendency  for  native  scholars  to  exaggerate  the  'uniqueness'  of  the  Irish 
linguistic  condition  (see  for  exaiiii^le  Harris,  19B2,  i>y,  19-20),  hut  %4hile  it- 
is  undoubtedly  a  truisnr  that  no  two  nationztL  language  sxtxiations  are  precisely 
siiuileu:,  one  sus^^cts  that  any  'unique*  quality  in  the  Irish  langueige 
situation  is  to  be  sought  ratlier  in  the  half-heeurted  nature  of  xjolicy 
resolution  than  in  tlie  general  features  of  tlie  situation  itself. 
Consideration  of  the  bilingual  education  experience  of  otlier  countries  need 
not  therefore  be  irrelevant.    On  the  other  had,  any  attempt  to  transpl€mt 
prograinKtes  whicti  have  proved  successful  elsewhere  without  due  regard  to  the 
iX5sition  of  Irisli  here  would  be  unwise.    Fishcan  (1976,  pp.  52,  73) 
denonstrates  that  Ireland's  prorotion  of  a  second  rvedium  of  instruction  is 
X>aralleled  tluroughout  the  world.    He  estimates  that  there  may  have  been  as 
nany  as  2,500  bilingual  secondary  sciKX>l8  prograntes  in  operation  in  110 
countries  in  1972-73,  and  possibly  2o  tines  as  many  such  progracmes  in 
pfjeration  at  primary  level  -  perhaps  5O,000  prograiopes  -  we  are  not  alone. 
And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  our  allegedly  'unique*  situation 
witli  tlve  first  of  his  two  categories  of  prograciiie  types  (ibid.,  p.' 76): 

For  soTje  edxjcational  systems  bilingual  education  is  an  alternative 

option  equivalent  to  vernacularization  or  self-reoognition,  an  educationzJ. 
trend  **iich  began  with  the  modern  period  of  history  and  %<hich  has  not  yet 
run  its  course. 

For  other  educational  systems,  bilingual  education  is  an  alternative 
option  ecjuivalent  to  internationalization  or  other-reoognition,  an 
educational  trend  which  began  in  the  earliest  forms  of  elitist  education. 

The  simi^le  theoretical  distinction  drawn  between  'narked*  ax^  *unnarked 
languages'  in  the  same  work  (pp.  99-100)  also  helps  us  to  understand  the  role 
of  Irish: 

Tlat  language  is  narked  in  a  bilingual  education  setting  t^ich  would  itost 
likely  not  be  used  instructionally  were  it  not  for  bilingual  education, 
i.e.  to  say,  it  is  precisely  bilingual  education  that  ths  brought  it  into 
the  classroom.    Conversely,  that  language  is  uncarked  in  a  bilingual 
education  setting  t^ich  would  most  likely  (continue  to)  be  used 
instructionally,  even  in  the  absence  of  bilingual  education. 
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Cohen  (1975)  revieins  the  international  literature  on  the  outocxie  of  bilingual 

education  progrannes  and  tShana  (p.  22)  that  the  results  are  mixed:  progransies 

in  Canada  and  South  Africa  have  been  deeiued  suocessful  while  others  in  Irelanol 

tMacnanara,  1906) ,  Mexico  and  the  Philip(>ine6  have  been  deeuad  unsuccessful. 

We  nay  follow  Cohen  (ibid.,  p.  2)  in  quoting  frow  an  earlier  study* 

Fish»an  and  U>vas  (1970)  state  that  raoet  existing  bilingxal  programs  have 
not  utilized  recent  insights  into  societal  bilingualism  in  their  program 
designs.    Staff  x^ersonnel  offer  educational,  psytiiologicaa,  or  lir^istic 
reasons  for  project  <±iaracteristic8,  but  ignore  the  language  situation 
existing  in  tlie  ooronunity  involved. 

Therefore  the  success  or  otherwise  of  bilingual  education  prograianes  cannot  be 
divorced  fron  the  interaction  of  the  two  languages  in  the  society  in  question, 
nor  froKi  that  society's  attitude  toward  them.    Even  the  small  ntmber  of 
practical  niodels  outlined  Ijy  Cohen  (ibid.,  p.  18)  brings  into  siiarp  relief  the 
contrasting  haziness  of  the  model  officially  expounded  in  IrelawJ:  (i)  a 
lesson  in  one  language  in  the  morning  followed  by  the  same  lesson  in  the 
second  language  in  the  afternoon,  (ii)  a  different  medium  of  instruction  on 
alternate  days,  (iii)  use  of  simultaneous  translation,  (iv)  functional 
specialization   -  certain  subjects  being  tau^t  in  each  language,  and  (v)  one 
language  predominating  at  £irst,  with  shift  to  tlie  other  language. 

Cohen  (ibid.,  p.  19)  surctarises  Mackey  (1972)  on  the  aja;roaches  adopted  by 
teaciiers  in  tlie  J.F.K.  Sctool  (secondary)  in  Berlin,  which  drew  50%  of  its 
ixij^ils  from  German  fandlies,  40%  from  American  families  and  the  otlier  10%  from 
•the  international  cowaunity' .    Continual  alternating  is  ^jrevalent  at  the 
Berlin  school,  witli  teachers  alternating  considerably  between  languages  within 
the  same  lesson.    Teachers  there  adopted  at  least  five  approadies:    (i)  they 
gave  part  of  a  lesson  in  one  language,  another  i^rt  in  tl»e  other  language, 
(ii)  tliey  presented  all  material  in  one  language  with  rei^etition  of  the  same 
material  in  the  other  Id^^iuage,  (iii)  they  presented  all  material  in  one 
language  and  gave  a  sunrary  in  the  other  language,  (iv)  they  efi^Jloyed 
continual  alternation  of  one  language  and  the  ottier,  (v)  they  sixjke  to  some 
persons  in  one  language,  to  others  in  the  other  language.    Fislunan  (1976,  pp. 
94-107)  and  Mackey  (1972,  pp.  149-171)  offer  oot-vlex  typologies  of  bilingual 
educational  models  but  I  susi^ect  that  the  example  of  tlais  single  German  school 
shoud  be  enough  to  pron^^t  us  to  anaU^yse  and  describe  our  own  bilingual 
prograiiiies.  , 


It  would  seer.^  too  that  foreign  exi^erience  can  offer  reaaaureuYce  aa  well. 
Given  tJiat  the  i^rincii^al  sociocultural  conditions  that  define  Immersion  can  be 
•iuuarized  ass  Ml)  Iirtiersion  programs  are  intended  for  children  Who  speak  the 
maijority-groi^  language,  **iich  in  the  case  of  North  America  is  Englirti....  (2) 
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Educational*  teachliKj*  and  ac&ilnlstratlve  personnel  working  in  Iiuaersion 

prograr^  value  and  st^Jiort,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  diildren's  hone 

langtage  and  culture.    (3)  The  participating  children  and  tlieir  parents 

siKillarly  value  their  hoKte  language  and  culture  and  <\o  not  wish  to  forsake 

either*    (4)  Acquisition  of  the  second  langueige  is  reg€urded  by  the  diildren 

and  tneir  i^arents  as  a  ixjsitive  suiciition  to  the  children's  repertoire  of 

skills'  (Genesse,  19kS3,  p*  4),  Genessee  (ibid.,  p.  40)  concludes  that  the 

benefit  of  sudi  Inner sion  prograranes  is  not  confined  to  e^dvantaged  pupils: 

Majority- language  students  with  characteristics  that  custor^ily  limit 
tlieir  adiieverient  in  conventional  sdiool  progrartS  witJi  English  instruction 
have  been  shown  to  attain  the  sanie  levels  of  achieveLtent  in  basic  academic 
subjects  in  Iroaersion  prograris  as  do  oaiiparable  students  in  regular 
native- language  school-  prograns.    At  the  saLie  tir.»e,  these  types  of 
** disadvantaged"  students  aciiieve  mucii  higher  levels  of  second- language 
proficiency  tixan  they  would  were  they  receiving  core  second-language 
instruction. 

Anoth*^r  conclusion  of  Genessee  is  relevant  to  the  Irish  context,  nanely  tiie 

question  of  the  ii.i^jortance  of  the  geograpliical  setting  of  the  school: 

 since  their  inception  Inniersion  programs  have  been  instituted  outside 

Quebec  and  are  now  available  in  coi;uaunities  where  tliere  is  no  large  local 
poi^ulation  of  target- language  speakers,  sudi  as  French  Immersion  in 

Vancouver  or  Toronto  tiie  existing  resee.rcli  findings  indicate  tJiat 

students  in  ca-.imunities  or  settings  tliat  do  not  ttave  large  nui.ibers  of 
target- language  s^jeakers  and/ or  that  'io  not  officially  recognize  tiie 
target  language  can  benefit  froir.  participation  in  an  Immersion  progr£un, 
X^erhaps  even  to  the  sane  extent  as  Immersion  stuflents  living  in  bilingual 
oomunities.  (ibid.,  pi>.  32-3). 

5.0   An  awareness  of  bilingual  education  prograranes  in  otiier  countries  and  of 
tl^e  state  of  international  researdi  on  sudi  proyrar.ir.ies  would  widen  the  range 
of  ex^jerience  available  to  x)roject  planners  and  practitioners  here  in 
Ireland.    But  they  sliould  coraijlenent  studies  of  our  own  exi^erience  -  not  act 
as  substitutes  for  our  own  investigation  and  reflection.    Any  ill-considered 
attempt  to  graft  what  af^jears  to  liave  been  successful  elsewhere  onto  an 
inadequately  researched  hor.«  situation  would  be  folly.    We  must  note  what  we 
liave,  gauge  its  strengths  anil  weaknesses,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  study 
devise  and  impler.ient  col»erent  projects  whi<  a  are  revieweii  regularly. 

Tlius,  for  example,  any  reconsideration  of  the  role  of  Irish  as  a  seconci  medium 
of  instruction  in  tlie  prii.viry  sdvDol  shoul<i  begin  with  those  sdiools  whidi  are 
already  Lasting  sai«  effort  in  this  direction.    It  would  seek  to  iiarness  the 
active  co-operation  of  ti»ose  substantial  minorities  of  i^arents  ana  teachers 
*^K>  favour  dual-medium  instruction.    In  fact  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  tlie 
practice  in  one  of  tlie  very  few  sdiools  vAiich  explicitly  organizes  itself 
bilingually  is  clearly  an  intensification  of  tlie  bilingual  apjiroadi  operating 
weakly  in  over  a  thousand  otlier  sdiools.    In  Sooil  N&isi6nta  Realt  na  flara. 
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Skerries,  for  instance,  tlie  staff  streak  Irish  anong  thonselves,  use  Irisli  as 
far  as  ixwsible  as  the  language  for  ordering  6<±k»1  affairs  ana  this  use  of 
Irish  in  infonnal  situations  finds  a  logical  extension  into  Physical  Education 
and  Art,  v^iicii  also  provide  a  setting  for  ti\e  reinforcenent  of  siisject  natter 
introduced  via  the  Conversation  Courses  in  the  language.   The  s<*ool  is  the 
aiallest  unit  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  xHirsue  a  coherent  bilingual 
progranmie  over  a  nuniber  of  years.    To  operate  such  a  prograneie  successfully 
the  scJiool  would  need  tlie  active  participation  and  oo-cperation  of  suitably 
qualified  and  motivatea  teachers  and  principal  and  at  least  the  i>assive 
co-operation  and  support  of  parents.    It  is  hard  to  envisage  long-term  success 
for  tlie  more  usual  position  obtaining  in  sc1k»1s  today,  vAiere  the  decision  as 
to  the  cix>ice  and  i^roportion  of  instructional  nedium  rests  with  the  i«aividual 
teacher,  a  consequence  of  circular  11/60  (cf.  An  Roinn  OiOeachais,  1965,  p. 
119) .  •  For  such  an  individualised  and  f rac^iiented  apjt^roach  to  bear  fruit  one 
imagines  that  tliere  would  need  to  be  soBre  general  guidance  given  to  teadiers 
wishing  to  use  Irish  as  a  second  nedium  of  instruction.    They  oould  be  advised 
to  teadi  certain  subjects/ activities  tnrough  Irish  -  Music,  Physical  Education 
and  Art,  for  instance,  or  they  could  be  advised  to  use  EnglisJi  in  the  morning 
and  to  use  Irish  both  as  a  teachir^  rvediun  and  for  general  purix^ses  after 
lundi,  or  to  use  Irisli  between  11.00  a.n.  arxi  12.00  noon,  or  wtiatever.  But 
souie  sucii  guidelines  should  be  x^rovided  to  end  the  isolation  of  the  teadier 
using  Irish  as  a  iridium,  to  facilitate  continuity  within  the  sc±kx>1  and  to 
proBote  cohesion  in  the  prirnary  system.   The  individuzU.  teaciier  oould  be 
further  assisted  by  pre-service  and  in-service  courses  designed  for 
dual-iaedium  instruction.    S<iv3ols  should  get  the  active  enoouragonent  a«j 
assistance  of  Department  of  Education  inspectors  and  adii\inistrators.    A  new 
classification  of  the  various  types  of  IrisJv-medium  prinary  sciKX)ls, 
incorixjrating  tlie  features  of  ixjst-primary  sdiool  classification  mght  well 
help  to  concentrate  the  winds  of  all  concerneci  with  the  well-being  and 
efficiency  of  I  rislx- language  teaching  in  the  primary  saKX)l.    A  sv^Dortive 
frainework  oould  also  be  set  up,  facilitating  contact  between  the  schools 
€c\ploying  Irish  actively  as  a  roediua  of  ooranunication  and  providing  a  type  of 
liaison  service  with  oonciunity  bodies  bot)i  within  and  outside  the  Gaeltadit 
whidi  use  Irish. 

I  wish  to  preface  wy  conclusion  with  a  nuiiber  of  quotations.   Tlie  first  is  in 

fact  a  quote  of  a  quote;    it  is  taken  from  Colien  (1975,  p.  260)  and  stresses 

the  need  for  attitudinal  change: 

A«  Rodriguez  (1969)  so  eloquently  put  it,  "V*iat  is  not  sjiellad  out  in  any 

 reoDTOiendations,  liowever,  is  the  imi^rative  need  for  drastic 

•  attitudinal  change  both  within  the  dominant  cultural  group  and  within  tlift 
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Mexican  Ai.ierican  Ccf,uaunity.    And  tiie  attitudinal  diange  must  be  the 
primary  concern  of  the  i)ublic  scliool.    Every  person  in  the  school  dezaing 
with  a  student  must  beoor.ie  culturally  cognizant  of  the  significance  of 
reooynizing  the  enriching  values  of  cultured  heritage.    It  must  ptmeate 
Uieir  very  ^)eing  that  the  i^erson  witJi  a  bilingual,  bicultural  asset  is 
'Advantaged'  and  from  that  position  can  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  sdnooli  the  coianunity,  all  of  society." 

^&ckey  artd  Anderson  (1977,  p.  331)  offer  a  genereil  guiding  principle: 

In  any  social  systeri  where  tliere  is  a  various  widespread  desire  or  need 
for  a  bilingual  or  multilingual  citizenry,  then  priority  for  early 
scivsoling  s^ioulu  be  given  to  the  language  or  leingueiges  least  likely  to  be 
otherwise  ueveloi«i  or  oost  likely  to  be  neglected. 

Fishi.^  (1976,  p.  43)  stresses  the  interdependence  of  bilingual  schooling  and 

the  overall  sociolin^uistic  setting: 

Bilingual  eaucation  in  which  the  leinguages  taught  are  related  to  real, 
live  coTuinunities,  on  the  one  liand,  and  are  utilized  as  media  of 
instruction  and  real,  live  corwunication,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is 
understandably  a  truly  natural  way  to  teach  and  learn  languages 
effectively. 

Of  course  in  tlie  case  of  Irish  one  has  tlie  addeci  dimension  of  aligning  the 
sdtool  experience  to  outside  efforts  to  extend  the  role  and  use  of  the 
lax>guage.    It  was  because  Uiis  alignment  was  seen  not  to  have  been  achieved 
that  the  sixties  witnessea  a  retreat  from  extended  prograi:*nes  for  Irisli  in  the 
scliools  to  core  progranines.    It  was  evidently  hotted  that  the  audio- visual 
metliouology  subsequently  introduced  would  allow  the  same  standard  of  Irish  to 
be  attainec^  in  approxinately  half  the  time.    Harris  (1984)  indicates  clearly 
enough  that  this  does  not  seeiLi  to  liave  l*^!^^^^  (direct  ooriparisons  aze  of 
course  not  possible) .    Tlie  aioice  facing  us  now  is  therefore  eitlaer  to  reduce 
our  expectations  of  what  core  teadiing  of  Irish  can  aciiieve  or  to  revert  to 
extencieii  prograinnes  of  Irisli.    It  has  been  the  content i<xi  of  this  pax^er  that 
tJie  establishment  of  a  range  of  bilingual  programnes  on  an  optional  basis  is 
feasible  in  tiie  context  of  our  x^resent  l£tfiguage  situation,  and  can  count  on 
the  su^ji^x^rt  of  substantial  minorities  of  x^rents  and  teachers.    The  dietllenge 
is  tliere  fore  twofola  -  there  is  need  for  a  policy  initiative  and  there  is  need 
for  co-ordination  of  effort.    The  establishi.ient  by  tiie  Department  of  Education 
of  a  cot.ipreliensive  adiiinistrative  framework  which  was  flexibly  operated  might 
well  act  as  a  catalyst  to  promote  dual-medium  education  and  thereby  take  a 
significant  step  in  reversing  the  decline  of  the  language  in  the  primary 

SCiK»l. 


The  friendly  awi  efficient  ewsistance  of  Breandan  6  Cfoiriin  ana'Deasiki  6 
liOdilainn,  An^Roirm  Oic^eadwis,  Maire  Ni  Gh6g&in,  Sooil  Naiaiikita  Realt  na 
Mara,^Ant6in  0  DuUKjhaill ,  CDlaiste  Oiaeadiais  Itiuire  gan  Stt&i,  Luirmeacii,  arei 
Coljn  0  Oulachain,  Gaelsooileanna,  is  hereiay  gratefully  2K:knawleagea- 
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The  study  of  child  language  acquisition  has  moved  through  several 
phases  during  the  past  few  decades.       In  the  1960s  the  main  interest 
was  in  the  acquisition  of  syntactic  structures,  while  in  the  1970s 
semantic  and  cognitive  approaches  predominamted.      More  recently, 
greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  advances  in  discourse  analysis, 
conversation  analysis  and  pragmatics   (broadly  speaking,  the  study 
of  the  use  language  in  context) ,  and  this  focus  has  been  reflected 
in  child  language  studies.       Two  separate  strands  can  be  discerned 
in  this  more  functional  and  interactive  approach: 

(i)   the  explanation  of  language  acquisition  with  reference  to 
interactional  contexts   (input  studies); 
(ii)  the  acquisition  of  separate  skills  involving  the  use  of 
language. 

It  is  with  the  second  of  these  themes  that  the  present  paper  is 
concerned. 

Some  aspects  of  discourse  analysis 

It  might  be  helpful  to  briefly  review  some  of  the  main  issues 
which  have  been  discussed  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  area 
of  discourse  analysis.      These  include  the  following: 

1 .     The  form  v  function  relationship 

Briefly,  this  involves  a  distinction  between  the  linguistic  form  of 
an  utterance  and  the  function  it  might  serve  in  a  particular  discourse 
context        So,   for  example,  a  sentence  such  as  "it's  cold  in  here" 
has  declarative  form  and  an  obvious  literal  meaning,  yet  it  could 
function  on  a  given  occasion  of  utterance  as  a  request  to  close  the 
door.      'i'his  non-literal  meaning  cannot  be  derived  from  an  inspection 
of  the  sentence  alone. 


2  ITie  role  of  context  in  utterance  interpretation 

One  of  the  aims  of  discourse  theory  is  to  specify  the  contextual 
features  which  have  a  bearing  on  how  an  utterance  is  interpreted. 
In  the  example  quoted  above,  reference  might  be  made  to  knowledge 
shared  by  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  for  exan^le,  that  the  door  is 
open,  that  open  doors  cause  draughts,  that  draughts  cause  rooms  to 

be  cold,  that  cold  rooms  are  undesirable  Such  knowledge  would 

bo  necessary  for  the  hearer  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  interpretation 
of  the  utterance. 

3  Appropriacy  as  opposed  to  grammaticality 

Traditionally  linguistics  deals  with  the  description  of  rules  for 
well-formed  sequences.       However,  there  are  also  rules  for  the 
appropriate  use  of  language,  .    The  clearest  cases  involve  rules  of 
politeness.       So,  for  example,  it  would  be  considered  inappropriate 
to  use  a  direct  requesting  form  such  as  "close  the  door"  to  another 
adult   (though  probably  not  to  a  child), 

4,  Discourse  structure 

Tliis  involves  the  structural  relationships  between  utterances. 
The  clearest  example  would  be  question-answer  sequences,  although 
there  are  many  more  complex  structures  in  everyday  conversation, 

5,  Discourse  content 

In  discourse  analysis  one  important  topic  has  been  the  way  in  which 
information  is  handled  within  a  text.      For  example,  once  an  object 
or  person  has  been  mentioned,  it  can  be  treated  as  old  information 
and  referred  to  with  pronouns  or  definite  expressions,      A  further 
aspect  of  content  concerns  the  notion  of  relevance,  for  example,  in 
determining  the  extent  to  which  a  particular  utterance  is  relevant 
or  not  to  the  preceding  discourse, 

6,  Interactional  aspects  of  discourse 

It  has  become  clear  that,  as  far  as  conversation  is  concerned,  an 
approach  which  focuses  on  the  analysis  of  utterances  in  isolation 
is  unsatisfactory,      Basic  aspects  of  conversation,  such  as  turn- 


taking,  are.  accomplished  in  a  collaborative  manner  r  ..d  cannot  be 
treated  as  the  outcome  of  any  one  individual's  contribution. 
It  has  also  been  argued  that  other  aspects  of  discourse,  such  as 
the  negotiation  of  n»eaning,  are  achieved  interactively- 

7,    Features  of  spoken  discourse 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  roost  work  in  discourse  analysis 
has  paid  attention  to  the  finer  aspects  of  speech  production. 
Including  in  transcriptions  items  such  as  false  starts,  hesitations 
and  other  dys fluencies  which  are  nomrally  disregarded  in  the  more 
idealized  citation  forms  discussed  in  traditional  linguistics. 
This  is  not  just  because  of  an  insistence  on  accuracy?  indeed,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  these  features  of  spoken  discourse 
exempli^'y  many  of  the  complex  processes  involved  in  the  collaborative 
production  of  a  conversation 

Tt  should  be  emphasised  that  this  is  a  necessarily  brief  account  which 
has  disregarded  many  important  theoretical  distinctions  In  the 
literature.      The  term  "discourse  analysis"  is  being  used  here 
generically.      It  is  also  used  to  refer  to  a  particular  analytic 
approach  developed  at  the  University  of  Birmingham  to  describe 
teacher-pupil  interaction  (Sinclair  and  Coulthard,  1975) ,  A 
different  approach,  which  developed  out  of  ethnomethodology ,  is 
referred  to  as  "conversation  analysis"   (see,  for  example.  Sacks, 
Schegloff  and  Jefferson,  1974),      Other  terms  include  "text 
linguistics",  which  refers    mainly  to  a  European  tradition  of  text 
analysis,  and  more  generally,  other  terms  used  include  interaction 
cinalysis,  face-to-face  interaction,  and  interpersonal  communication. 
For  further  details,  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  texts 
such  as  Brown  and  Yule   (1983),  Levinson  (1983)  and  Stubbs  (1983). 

Developmental  discourse 

Most  of 'the  above  aspects  of  discourse  have  also  been  studied 
developmental ly.      In  particular,  there  have  been  studies  of  the 
development  in  children  of  turn-takinn,  requostinq,  narrating, 
referring,  as  well  as  the  use  of  devices  for  initiating  and 
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sustaining  coherent  dialogue.      Reviews  of  this  work  and  accounts 
of  further  empirical  research  can  be  found  in  Garvey  (1984)  and 
McTcar  (1985),       The  present  paper  will  examine  a  further  aspect 
of  discourse  -  the*  use  and  development  of  conversational  r<^pair 
Put  simply,  repair  refers  to  the  devices  used  to  sustain  conversation 
in  the  face  of  actual  or  potential  cotnmunic.it  ive  breakdown.        This  • 
can  include  simple  cases  of  non-hearings  and  misunderstandings, 
checks  for  confirmation  and  elaboration  as  well  as  sftl f-(.:or rections 
Repairs  can  be  initiatpd  by  either  the  current  speaker  whose  utterance 
occasioned  the  repair,  or  by  the  other  participant.  Similarly, 
once  repairs  have  been  initiated,  they  can  be  carried  out  by  either 
the  Current  speaker  or  the  other  participant.      By  using  the  term 
"self"  for  fhc  speaker  of  tht>  rppairable  utterance  and  "other"  for 
the  listenpr,  wr  can  isolate  four  types  of  repair  in  conversation: 

1       self-initiated  self-ropair 

2,  other-initiated  solf-rcpair 

3,  Self-initiated  other-repair 

4,  other- initiated  other- repair 

In  this  paper  only  the  first  two  types  will  be  examined.        For  a 
detailed  account  of  conv«''rsat  ional  rppatr,  see  ii^chegloff,  Jt-fferson 
and  Sacks  (1077),       The  first  type,  dbhroviated  for  convenience  to 
"self-repair",  rofers  to  cases  where  the  speaker  self-corrects  without 
any  prompt in«7  from  the  other  conversational  partner.        The  second 
type,  usually  referred  to  ds  "clarl  t  ication  request",  occurs  v;hen  the 
listener  requests  come  clarification  v;hich  is  then  proferred  by  the 
speaker  of  the  utt€»rance  which  occasioned  the  request.      These  will 
be  distrusted  first, 

Clari  f ication  renuests 

Clarification  requests  can  be  cla<5sifipd  across  two  dimc-nr.ions 
Firstly,  thoy  can  br»  cla^^sifi^ri  in  terms  of  wlieth'^r  or  not.  th^y 
address  a  specific  f^arr  oi  the  n-pai  ra^'l  <•  uttt-rancp.       In  tliis  sense, 
requests  ran  be  non-specific.       The  second  diTnension  rrfrrr^  to  the 
type  of  response  expected  -  renotition,  confirmation  or  srr^ci  f  icat  ion. 
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The  following  examples  (based  on  work  by  Garvey,  1977  Bight  help): 


1.  Non-specific  request  for  repetition 

A:     Do  you  like  his  big  brother? 
B:  What? 

A;     Do  you  like  his  big  brother? 

2,  Specific  request  for  repetition 

A:  Do  you  like  his  big  brother? 

B:  His  what? 

A:  His  big  brother 

3-  Specific  request,  for  corxfinoation 

A:  Do  you  like  his  big  brother? 

B:  His  big  brother? 

A:  Yes 

4 .  Specific  request  for  specification 

A:     Do  you  like  his  big  brother? 
9:     Which  one? 

A:     The  one  with  the  curly  hair 

Types  1  and  2  differ  in  that,  although  they  both  request  repetition, 
type  2  requests  repetition  only  of  a  specific  part  of  the  utterance. 
This  difference  ir>ay  be  carried  by  intonation  alone,  with  a  rising 
tone  on  "what"  indicating  type^  I  and  a  falling  tone  indicating  type  2. 
While  the  response  to  type  1  requires  only  simple  repetition,  type  2 
requests  require  their    recipient  to  isolate  the  appropriate  item 
(in  the  above  exaznple,  the  object  noun  phrase).       In  this  way  type  4 
is  also  more  conplex.      It  occurs  in  the  environment  of  insufficient 
information,  when  for  example,  the  speaker  has  made  false  assumptions 
about  what  the  listener  knows.      This  is  often  described  as 
con.muni cative  egocentrism  in  the  case  of  young  children.      In  this 
request  type  the  listener  has  to  specify  which  aspect  of  the  utterance 
is  unsatisfactory,  while  the  speaker  has  to  supply  the  appropriate 
requested  specification.      Hie  ability  to  make  and  respond  to  specific 
requests  for  specification  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  interactional 
and  linguistic  competence. 

As  far  as  the  acquisition  of  clarification  rcauests  is  concerned, 
Garvey  (1077),  in  a  study  of  48  children  aged  2;10  to  5;7  in  dyadic 
peer  interaction,  found  that  chldren  were  able  to  respond  appropriately 


to  requests  for  clarification,  with  the  older  children  making 
fewer  null  responses   (i.f     failure  to  respond  at  all) .  Non- 
specific requests  were  the  most  frequent,  but  all  types  were 
represented  in  Uie  data  for  both  yoianger  and  older  age  groups, 
suggesting  that  even  young  preschool  children  acquire  early  the 
ability  to  request  and  give  clarification  in  everyday  conversation. 
This  conflicts  soaoewhat  with  results  of  experimental  studies  which 
suggest  that  young  children  are  unable  to  take  account  of  listener 
indications  of  misunderstanding  (for  example,  Peterson,  Danner  and 
Flavell,  1972),  although  this  could  be  explained  partially  in  terms 
of  the  higher  cognitive  demands  placed  on  children  in  many  experimental 
commun ica  t i on  tasks 

A  detailed  analysis  of  children's  clarification  requests  can  yield 
useful  information  about  their  linguistic  abilities,      A  comparison 
of  utterance  1  in  the  sequpnce   (the  repairable)  and  utterance  3 
(the  clarification)  can  show  the  child's  ability  to  segment  surface 
strings  and  produce  semantically,     functionally  or  formally  equivalent 
phrases.      Children  rarely  give  an  exact  repetition  following  a  ''what" 
request.      Phonological ly  there  can  be  a  reduction  in  tempo,  irore 
careful  articulation,  widening  of  pitch  range,  and  the  use  of 
contrastivo  stress        As  far  as  the  grammatical  form  of  the  utterance 
is  concerned,  often  only  essential  content  is  repeated  or  the  utterance 
may  be  expanded  by  adding  further  relevant  material.        For  example, 
in  the  following  sequence,  the  connective  "sure",  which  occurs  in 
Ulster  English  before  a  justification  in  the  domain  of  a  prior 
reversed  polarity  utterance   (i.e.  "yes"  in  contrast  to  "I  didn't"), 
is  omitted  in  the  repeated  utterance: 

(1)     Heather:  I  didn't 
Siobhanr  Yes 
Heather:  I  didn't 

sure     I've  got  it  on  me  there 
Siobhan:  What? 

Heather:  I've  got  it  on  me  there 
Other  connectives  and  itcmi-  such  as  "I  think"  wore  similarly  omitted 
in  such  cases,  indicating  that  the  children  were  paying  specific 
attention  to  the  selection  of  the  particular  elements  in  the  utterance 


which  required  repetition  and  were  able  to  distinguish  these  from 
other  itenis  which  served  a  discourse  function  only  in  respect  of  the 
specific  position  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  occurred.  The 
interaction  with  linguistic  ability  is  also  to  be  seen  in  responses 
to  requests  for  specification,  as  in  this  example: 

(2)  Siobhant  I  see  shells  on  that  lorry 
Heather:  What  lorry? 

Siobhan:  That  one  that's  blue 

Here  Siobhan  has  to  specify  which  lorry  she  is  referring  to«  This 
involves  in  this  case  the  use  of  a  restrictive  relative  clause  as 
well  as  the  substitution  of  the  pronoun  from  "one*'  for  the  noiin 
"lorry".      It  is  possible  that  exposure  to  such  sequences  forces  the 
child  to  become  aware  of  the  need  to  make  utterances  specific  to  the 
requirements  of  particular  listeners.       It  may  also  be  the  case  that 
grammatical  structures  such  as  relative  clauses  emerge  as  the  child 
becomes  aware  of  their  communicative  functions.        However,  much  more 
empirical  research  is  required  before  this  hypothesis  can  be 
substantiated . 

Leading  on  from  this,  it  is  possible  to  point  to  the  possible 
educative  function  of  clarification  requests,  in  that  they  force 
children  to  test  their  current  hypotheses  about  the  form  and  use 
of  their  language,  for  example,  by  trying  altomativo  forms  instead 
of  repeating.       In  the  following  example,  the  child  corrects  the 
grammatical  form  of  her  utterance  following  a  clarification  request: 

(3)  C:  Ch,  she  ate  mo 

somebody  else  wants  to  be  ates 
A:  What? 
C:  Eaten 

In  somp  cases,  the  "correction"  can  result  i*-  an  ungrammatical 
utterance: 

(4)  C:  I'm  gonna  let  one  dry  out 

Huh? 

C:  I'm  gonna  lot  ono . . . , 

I'm  gonna  let  one  drios  out 
A:  Oh 
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Children's  developing  linguistic  systems  are  generally  unstable 
with  the  result  that  their  production  of  well-formed  utterances  is 
variable.        It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  potential 
educative  role  of  such  self -corrections  of  grammatical  forms  in  the 
domain  of  clarification  requests. 

S<'lf-repair 

Self-repairs  have  received  little  attention  in  the  developmental 
literature,  possibly  because  they  are  unconsciously  edited  out  at 
the  transcription  stage  and  simply  not  noticed-       Indeed,  it  requires 
repeat-.ed  listening  with  particular  attention  to  repair  phenomena 
sucli  as  cut-offs  find  hesitations  In  order  to  avoid  t:his  editing  out. 
It  is  niso  possible  th/)t  tho  signi  f  icmce  of  repair  phenomena  is  not 
appreciated  and  that  they  arc  dismissed  as  purely  "pcrformtince 
features".        Certainly,  self-repairs  can  be  occasioned  by  a  variety 
of  factors,  includinq  speech  i^lanning  and  production  processes, 
emotional  state,  menory  lapses  ^r.d  other  degeneracies  of  performance. 
These  have  been  studied  particularly  by  psycholoaist:s.  However, 
self- repairs  can  also  mvoal  aspects  of  a  speaker's  linguistic  and 
interactional  competence,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  analysis 
of  grammatical  sel  f-repai  rr^  ^ 

The  following  arr-  somr  ex-imp  les  of  self -repairs  to  grammar  taken  from 
a  study  of  pre-school  children   (McTear,  l'»8^-): 

(5)  Siobhan:   Do  yo'i  w^-int  noro  some  books  now,       Soirte  more  hooks 

(6)  Heather;  Well  1  hurt  [m- 

I  hurt  m^f'sel  f 

{7)   Piohhan:  ond  rhere's      rhe  tU*-  biqg«>st  gard^^n 

In   f^)  Siobhnn  h.is  probl-  ms  with  the  orderir.q  cf  premodifying  items 
in  noun  phrases  .md  first  product'-  the  ordering  of  fjuantifier  "more" 
fcllowod  by  determiner  "some*"  hoforr  correcting  to  "some  more". 
Tn   (CO  Heather  corrects  the  pronoun  "mo",  replacing  it  with  the 
re'"lPxivc    "mysel*""  which  is  renuin'ti  in  the  syntactic  environment 
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of  "I  hurt  X/X=  1".      Finally,  example  (7)   is  a  case  of  syntactic 
relations,  where  the  choice  of  a  superlative  forn;  "biggest"  requires 
the  prior  use  of  the  definite  article,       Siobhan  begins  the  noun 
phrase  with  the  indefinite  article  "a",  which  in  usually  roqxiired 
after  "there",  but  -eplaccs  with  "the"  in  anticipation  of  the 
superlative  forn.        The  repetition  of  "the"  is  a  further  indication 
of  'trouble'  at  this  precise  point. 

As  well  as  straightforward  self-corrections,  children  may  often 
produce  a  different  grannnatical  structure  as  in  the  following  example: 

(8)  Siobhanr  and  this  is  junt  the  table  that  you,       like  that  table 

over  there 

In  this  case  there  is  a  change  from  a  projected  relative  clause  "the 
table  that  you       ,"  to  a  comparative  construction.        This  may  have 
l>een  dimply  because  Siobhan  changed  her  mind  about  what  she  was  about 
to  say.       However,  a  further  possibility  is  that  she  encountered 
difficulties  with  the  projected  relative  clause  and  changed  to  a 
more  manageable  structure.      This  is  also  a  common  phenomenon  in 
adult  spt'cch,  where  speakers  cut  off  a  problematic  structure  and 
replace  it   (Ochs,  1070),       jn  some  cases  a  lexical  problem  may  by 
resolved  by  using  a  different  grammatical  structure: 

(9)  Heather:  so  your  na-  so  your  name  hasn't  got,  urn 

so  your 

so,      so  you  aren't  a  girl,      you're  a  boy 

Here  Heather  is  having  trouble  finding  a  suitable  object  noun  phrase 
to  express  the  idea  that  the  addrespiee  is  male.       Instead  of  supplying 
this  missing  lexical  item,  she  restructures  the  idea  with  different 
syntax. 


Self-repairs  also  indicate  the  child's  awareness  of  conntituent 
structure.       Many  of  the  children's  repairs  involved  a  cut-off  in 
mid-sentence  after  the  sub ject-auxi 1 iary  or  verb,  resulting  in  a 
recycling  or  restructuring  which  involved  a  full  clause  structure t 
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(lO)  Heather:  I  was  goinq  to  r- 

I  was  f/oinq  to  run  down  to  your  house 

In  cases  where  the  trouble  occurred  in  a  subordinate  clause,  then 

usually  only  the  subordinate  clause  was  recycled: 

(11^   Siobhan:  you  can't  do  it  in  the  care  because  my  house  isn't  very  em 
my  house  isn't  very  far 

l^Ihere  the  trouble  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence  in  the 
prepositional  phrase,  then  only  this  part  was  recycled: 

(12)  III  Where's  the  old  witch  in  this.. .on  this  book 

m  sum,   it  would  seem  from  evidence  such  as  this  that  young  childrt*.  s 
self- repairs  demonstrate  their  awareness  of  constituent  structure  in 
granuTjar 

Concluding  remarks 

This  brief  illustration  of  some  recent  work  in  developmental  discourse 
nas  shown  the  interactional  and  linguistic  skills  possessed  by  young 
preschool  children.      Most  of  the  emphasis  has  boon  on  describing  the 
discourse  skills  of  conversational  repair,  although  the  relationship 
btftveen  these  skills  and  the  children's  linguistic  abilities  has  also 
been  outlined.      Future  research  will  need  to  address  further  the 
interesting  relationship  between  linguiistic  and  interactional 
competence.      Functional  explanations  of  language  development  suggest 
that  grammar  emerges  because  of  communicative  requirements-  A 
dot<-\iled  examination  of  children's  linguistic  and  interactional 
development  could  shed  light  on  this  im}X)rtant  theoretical  issue. 
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PRE-PRIMARY  EDUCATION  THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  LESSER  USED  LANGUAGES 


Helen  0  Murchu. 
T.C.D, 


This  paper  reports  briefly  on  a  Survey  carried  out  during  1983-A  at 
the  request  of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Communities.  The 
Dossiers  on  which  the  Final  Report/Synthesis  is  based  were  established 
as  a  specific  activity  of  the  European  Bureau  for  Lesser  Used  Languages 
which  was  subvented  by  the  Commission,  on  behalf  of  minority  languages 

and  cultures  within  the  Community.   (For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Bureau 

I  2 
sec  0  Riagain    or  6  Murchu*')  . 

METHODOLOGY 

Tlie  directions  given  in  relation  to  this  specific  activity  referred  to 


"the  establishment  of  dossiers  regarding  the  trends, 
provisions  and  problems  in  the  field  of  pre-primary 
education  including  the  participation  of  parents,  which 
could  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  future  Conlerence  at 
European  level 


In  accordance  with  these  directives.  Guidelines  were  prepared  and  amended 
in  discussion  with  the  Commission,  Ttiese  Guidelines  covered  5  areas  - 
history/motivation  behind  current  forms  of  pre-primary  provision, 
essential  statistics,  linguistic  and  educational  aspects  of  provision, 
future  development  -  which  the  recipient  vas  asked  to  treat  in  discursive 
form  in  his  reply.  These  Guidelines  (in  four  languages)  were  then  sent 
to  individuals  and  organisations  in  6  of  the  10  member  states,  inviting 
them  to  participate.  (Accounts  of  statutory  provision  in  countries  of 
the  Coiranunity  were  fairly  readily  available).  This  preliminary  list  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  participants  being  known  to  be  actively 
involved  in  promoting  pre-primary  provision  in  a  lesser  used  language, 
either  to  the  compiler  of  the  Synthesis  or  to  constituent  members  of  the 
European  Bureau.  It  vas  not  an  exhaustive  list,  nor  did  it  contain  some 
groups  who,  while  not  currently  having  any  form  of  pre-primary  provision 
in  a  minority  language,  would  wish  to  be  involved  in  a  planning  exercise 
towards  future  provision  and  therefore  to  have  their  views  recorded  in 
a  Synthesis  of  this  kind.  Within  the  constraints  of  time  and  funding  it 
was  hoped  to  present  a  reasonably  representative  account  of  current 
"trends,  provisions  and  problems"  as  directed,  to  include  any  suitable 
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materials  provided  from  other  sources,  and  to  try  to  ensure  that  the 

Information  gathered  would  be  later  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible, 

and  in  that  process  refined,  updated,  and  perhaps  provide  the  basis 

for  pointers  towards  possible  policy.  The  Table  below  shows  by  under~ 

lining  the  eventual  numbers  of  participants  from  a  possible  total 
3 

drawn  from  Stephens. 

TABLE  1. 
EEC  MINORITY  LANGUAGES  PROJECT 

1.  IRELAND  (1) 
Irish 

2.  UNITED  KINGDOM  (4) 

Irish,  Welsh,  Gaidhlig,  Cornish 

3.  FRANCE  (7  +  1) 

N.  Basque,  N.  Catalan,  Breton,  Occitan  C@  2),  Flemish, 

Corsican 

Alsace  Lorraine 

4.  ITALY  (5) 

Slovene,  Sudtirol,  Ladin,  Friulan,  Val  d*Aosta 

Sards,  Piedmontese,  Occitans,  Romagnols,  Greeks,  Croats, 

Albanians 

5.  NETHERLANDS  (1) 
Frisian 

6.  LUXEMBOURG  (1) 
Letzeburgisch 

7.  DEN'MARK  (1) 

German  (N.  Schleswig) 
Greenlanders,  Faroese 

8.  GERMANY 

Danish  (S.  Schleswig),  N.  @  E.  Frisian,  Platt-Dcutsch 

9.  BELGIUM 

Flemish,  Walloons,  Germans  (E.  Cantons) 
10.  GREECE 

Turks,  Albanians,  Romanians 
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Of  22  invited  to  participate  initially  or  at  a  later  stage,  there 
were  15  positive  responses  (not  in  all  cases  through  the  actual 
contact  made),  with  the  addition  of  6  participants  who  provided 
information  of  their  own  accord  as  they  became  aware  of  the  Survey 
through  mecobers  of  the  Bureau.  This  ensured  a  total  of  21  out  of  27, 
with  two  reports  from  one  region  (voluntary  agency  and  mainstream 
system)  counted  here  as  1.  Given  the  difficulties  associated  with 
voluntary  agencies  often  without  a  fixed  address,  whpse  honorary 
officers  may  change  annually,  the  size  of  the  survey  area  involved 
and  inevitable  delays  with  the  necessity  for  translation,  this 
response  was  considered  satisfactory.  Of  those  responding,  there 
was  nio  pre-primary  provision  in  only  one  region.  Of  the  10  member 
/  states,  contact  was  either  made  with  or  received  from  9,  Greece 
being  the  exception. 

In  the  Guidelines  sent  to  participants,  suggestions  were  made  as  to 
how  the  data  sought  under  the  various  areas  in  the  Guidelines  might 
be  obtained,  i.e.  essential  statistics  from  existing  primary  sources, 
or  information  based  on  sample  questions  in  Guidelines  by  mean  of 
oral  interview  or  mail-questionnaire.  Different  methods  of  gather- 
ing  the  relevant  information  were  used  by  the  various  contributors. 
In  some  instances  an  ex;  \t  researcher  was  retained,  in  others  the 
dossier  was  compiled  by  individuals  within  the  organisations  themselves 
It  can  probably  be  assumed  that,  in  some  cases,  a  degree  of  sympathy 
at  least,  and  possible  of  subjectivity,  informed  areas  of  given  data. 
This  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  whole  exercise,  which  was  basically 
one  of  gathering  information  not  only  on  what  various  groups  are 
doing  in  the  field  of  minority  language  medium  pre-primary  provision, 
but  on  how  they  perceive  themselves  and  their  work  and  others* 
perceptions  of  ther.  Inceod,  one  of  the  more  valuable  off-shoots 
of  establishing  a  dossier  ray  well  have  been  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  j»roups  to  examine  their  own  situation  and  attempt  to 
exnlain  it  to  others,  and  in  so  doing  to  deepen  and  broaden  their 
own  knowledge  of  it. 
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TERMINOLOGY 


As  is  already  apparent,  there  exist  problems  of  terminology 

(i)  with  regard  to  the  areas  of  educational  provision  under 
survey  and 

(ii)  with  regard  to  the  participant  groups  involved. 

Point  3.0  of  Guidelines  uses  the  term  pre-primary  and,  for  purposes 
of  this  work,  defines  it  as  "pi^e-compulsory  primary  schooling".  In 
the  same  spirit,  "provision/services^  are  defined  as  any  efforts, 
whether  statutory  or  voluntary,  at  education  outside  the  home  setting, 
through  the  medium  of  the  lesser  used  language."  For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  possible  connotations  attendant  on  choice  of 
terminology  in  this  area  of  education,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 

Introduction  of  Publication  No. 12  in  the  Education  Series  of  the 

A 

Commission  of  the  European  Communities. 

Rather  more  emotive  are  possible  pejorative  nuances  of  the 
term  "minority"  whether  in  reference  to  a  community  or  a  language. 
It  may  also  be  innacurate  as  a  term,  since  a  numerical  minority 
within  a  particular  state  may  well  be 

(i)  a  numerical  majority  in  a  region  of  that  state,  (a  fact 

which  assumes  even  greater  importance  if  the  region  is  an 

autonomous  region) ; 

(ii)  speak  a  language  which  is  the  majority  language  of  another 
state,  as  in  some  Italian  border  regions  for  example,  or 

(iii)  as  in  the  case  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  Luxembourg, 
the  language  may  in  fact  be  the  first  official  language  of 
the  state  or  national  language  respectively. 

Other  considerations  which  had  to  be  taken  into  account 
pertained 

(i)  to  the  perceived  links  between  ethnic  groups,  language 
and  cultural  identity  as  well  as 

(ii)  questions  of  nationality,  citizenship  and  their  being 
co-terminous  with  different  language-speaking  groups. 
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All  this  then  influenced  the  choice  of  the  qualifier  "lesser  used" 
in  relation  to  the  linguistic  groups  involved.  It  also  led  to  the 
use  of  the  terms  "indigenous"  to  describe  a  linguistic  gro«;p  such 
as  the  Welsh  in  Britain  and  "extra-territorial"  to  describe  a 
linguistic  group  such  as  the  Slovenes  of  present-day  Trieste, 

The  problems  of  immigrant  groups  were  not  considered" to 
come  within  the  current  definition  of  the  work  of  the  European 
Bureau  for  Lesser  Used  Languages. 

RESEARCH  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EPrCATION 

Recognition  of  the  possible  advantages  of  early  intervention 
as  a  compensatory  mechanism  in  the  education  of  socii'.lly  or  economic- 
ally deprived  groups  together  with  a  growing  awareness  of  the  crucial 
importance  of  the  early  formative  years  for  all  facets  of  the  child's 
development  has  led  in  the  past  twenty  ye,irs  lo  research  and  report 
programmes  all  over  the  world.  Many  of  these  have  focussed  on 
language  and  the  possible  determining  effects  of  language  variety 
on  life  chances,  and  have,  in  some  instances,   for  a  time  at  least, 
influenced  public  policy. 

Psychol ingui Stic  studies  have  provided  studies  of  child 
language  acquisition,  including  specific  examples  of  bilingual 
children.  Studies  are  also  available  of  bilingual  educational  systems. 

In  Europe,  bodies  such  as  the  Council  of  Europe,  UNESCO,  the 
European  Commission  and  the  Centre  for  Educational  Research  and 
Innovation  of  the  OT.CV  !nvc  set  research  in  train  and  published 
several  signi ficant "reports       for  ex.  in  the  areas  of  early  child- 
hood education  for  immigrant  children.  Very  little,  however,  is 
avail«ible  on  such  a  scale  in  the  field  of  pre-primary  provision 
for  linguistic  groups  of  the  type  described  above,  although  all- 
usions to  education  for  linguistic  diversity  can  be  found  throughout 
the  major  reports  on  early  rhild.iood  education.  Goutard  (1979) 
and  Woodhend  (1981)^^  however,  do  tend  to  treat  societal  pluralism 
and  bi-cul rural  education  for  the  young  in  a  context  that  includes 
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native,  as>well  as  iiomigranc,  cultural  minorities.  The  Sunmary 
Report^ (198A) ,  of  the  Van  Leer  Foundation  Seminar  in  Granada,  Spain, 
also  mentions,  in  the  discussion  on  bi^lingual  and  bi-cultural 
education  in  the  classroom,  the  particular  problems  of  the  EEC's 
lesser  used  languages,  the  levelling  effects  of  jnass  media,  the 
importance  of  the  minority  language  having  a  role  in  domains  other 
than  education,  to  support  the  work  of  the  classroom,  as  well  as 
the  disadvantages  of  "minimal  and  disjointed  provision"  (p.  18). 
(These  remarks  are  confined  to  reports  from  European  bodies.  The 
work  of,  for  example,  the  UK  >fother  Tongue  Project^  is  not  included). 

PROBLEMS  OF  SYNTHESIS 

Provision  of  a  clear  Synthesis  on  comparative  lines  implies 
an  ordering  of  material  according  to  selected  criteria.  There  were 
several  choices  that  could  have  been  made  as  to  what  constituted 
a  suitable  framework.  Initially,  when  the  Guidelines  were  prepared, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  comparative  work  more  manageable  across 
a  range  of  contributions,  it  was  felt  that  the  five  main  areas  would 
prove  useful  starting  points.  The  dossiers,  however,  provided  such 
a  wealth  of  information  from  differing  situations  that  this  approach 
proved  ultimately  less  feasible.  Description  and  analysis  by  country 
would  not  have  done  full  justice  either  to  the  similarities  between 
countries  nor  to  the  differences  within  them.  While  the  whole 
question  nf  language  was  central  to  the  work,  the  psychol inguistic 
and  sociolingviistic  (and  indeed  socioeconomic)  implications  of  this 
approach  could  only  be  adequately  dealt  with  within  a  broader  frame- 
work. Since  all  the  dossiers  were  concerned  with  the  issue  of  pre- 
school provision  as  an  important  mechanism  in  the  maintenance  of 
minority  languages  and  cultures  and  their  transmission  to  the  next 
generation  with  the  attendant  problems  such  a  stance  imposes, 
concerned  with  statutory  support  or  the  lack  of  it,  and  voluntary 
efforts  to  fill  the  void,  it  was  eventually  decided  to  order 
material  in  the  Final  Report  basically  on  whether  the  educational 
provision  in  the  different  regions  was  (i)  voluntary,  (ii)  statutory 
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or  (iii)  a  combination  of  both,  as  Table  below  indicates. 

TABLE  II 
PRE-PRIMARY  PROVISION 

1.  STATUTORY  OXLY 
Luxen^ourg  (1) 
Italy  (5) 

2.  -  VOLUNTARY  ONXY 

Gaidhlig,  LlC  (1) 
Cornish,    UK  (1) 

3.  BOTH  STATUTORY  AND  VOLUNTARY  (not  necessarily  all  cases) 
Irish  •  (1) 

Frisian  (1) 
France  (6) 
Welsh,  UK  (1) 
Irish,  LTC  (I) 

4.  PRIVATE 

German,  North  Schleswig,  Denmark  (1) 

5.  NONE 

Flemish,  France  (1) 

The  German  minority  in  Denmark  has  private  education  vhich  is  state 
funded.  It  is  the  level  of  recognition  and  funding  it  receives  that 
distinguishes  it  from  the  type  of  private  educational  provision 
described  here  as  voluntary. 

ETHNOLINGUISTIC  VITALITY 

A  paper  of  this  length  precludes  the  possiblity  ot  providing  a 

comprehensive  overview  of  the  21  situations  on  which  information 

was  provided  or  of  discussing  fully  the  many  inter-related  variables 

involved.  The  following  framework,  however,  drawn  from  Saint-Blancat' 

discussion  of  minority  group  vitality,  which  she  bases  s^n  Giles  et 
9  10 

al.    and  Tajfel     ,  may  provide  an  introduction  to  the  general 


conclusions.  Sainc-Blancac  suggests  chat  Che  ability  of  a  minority  to 
survive  derives  not  only  from  the  objective  conditions  of  the  socio- 
structural  context  but  also  from  social-psychologlcal  processes  that 
have  to  do  with  ethnolinguistic  identity  and  the  minority's  subjective 
perception  of  its  own  vitality.  It  is  the  interaction  thus  produced 
that  determines  the  type  and  strength  of  the  strategies  used  by  the 
minority  in  its  efforts  at  self -maintenance. 


ETHNOLINGUISTIC  VITALITY 

determined  by 
SOCIO-STRUCTURAL  CONTEXT 


STATUS  variables 


2.    DEMOGRAPHIC  factors 


economic 

political 

linguistic 


PRESTIGE 


numbers 
birth  rate 

geographical  concentration 
mixed  marriages 
in-migration 
out-migration 

Institutional  SUPPORT     f  mass-media 

factors  I  education  +  RECOGNITION 

}  government  +  REPRESENTATION 

industry 
religion 
culture 


HIGH  VITALITY  «  HIGH  ABILITY  TO  SURVIVE  AS  COLLECTIVE,  RESIST 
 ASSIMILATION  

BUT  ALSO  SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROCESSES  - 

ETHNOLINGUISTIC  IDENTITY 
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I. 


SOCIAL  CATEGORISATION 


2. 


SOCIAL  IDENTITY 


SOCIAL  COMPARISON 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  DISTINCTIVENESS 


NEED 


POSITIVE  DISTINCTIVENESS 


ACTUAL  LEVEL  OF  VITALITY    +    minority's  PERCEPTION  of  that  vitality  affect 

SALIENCE  OF  ETHNOLINCUISTIC  IDENTITY  (  +  ,        and  therefore  ABILITY  FORGE 
SURVIVAL  STRATEGIES 


1.  INDIVIDUAL  MOBILITY     (assimilation,  dominant  group) 

2.  SOCIAL  CREATIVITY        (redefine/reverse /re-interpret  negatively  valued 

el ements) 

3.  SOCIAL  COMPETITION      (direct  conflict) 
GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

Leaving  aside  in  this  paper  discussion  of  the  criteria  by  which  a  minority 
may  be  defined,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  describe  as  heterogenous 
those  conmunities  that  are  commonly  included  in  the  minorities  of  Europe. 
In  numbers,  for  example,  they  range  from  under  1,000  with  the  Germans  of 
Sauris  in  Northern  Italy  to  the  2^  million  Occitans  in  the  southern  half 
of  France.  Regions  in  the  border  areas  may  date  annexation  from  as  far 
back  as  1659  (Northern  Catalans  and  Basques),  or  1860  as  Val  d'Aosta. 
In  the  case  of  the  Slovenes  of  Trieste,  it  was  not  until  1975  that  the 
present  Italo-Yugoslav  border  was  ratified.  They  may  be  citizens  of  one 
country  but  regard  themselves  as  nationals  of  another,  or  of  part  of 
another  (France,  for  example,  is  considered  to  contain  a  1  of  the  Basque 
nation).  They  may  have  no  share  in  government,  or  be  an  autonomous  region 
created  by  special  statute. 


STRATEGIES  TOWARDS  MORE  POSITIVE  SELF~CONCEPT 
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In  spite  of  this  heterogeneity,  however,  many  of  the  linguistic 
groupings  discussed  above  reveal  certain  cotmon  characteristics  : 
they  are  communities  on  the  margin  both  of  their  own  states  and  of 
Europe.  They  are  peripheral  geographically,  economically  and  cultur- 
ally, currently  in  a  state  of  transitional  societal  billngualism. 
They  have  endured  out-migratlon  of  their  own  members  and  in-migration 
of  a  kind  that  led  to  economic  and  linguistic  imbalance.  The  traditional 
values  of  their  cultures  are  being  eroded  in  the  face  of  a  changing 
social  environment  with  a  rapidity  that  leaves  little  room  for 
adaptation.  The  critical  mass  of  community  speakers  necessary  for 
their  survival  is  decreasing  at  a  rate  that  could  soon  reach  the 
point  of  no  return.  The  birth  rate  is  falling.  Intergenerational 
transmission  of  the  language  is  not  occurring  ai   it  should. 

They  have  in  common  also,  however,  a  realization  of  their 
own  precarious  state  and  a  determination  to  take  preventative 
stabilizing  action.  To  take  any  action  at  all,  however,  requires 
power  and  resources,  both  either  scarce  or  lacking.  There  exists 
a  growing  demand  for  the  right  to  self-determination,  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  future. 


Local  needs  are  best  met  by  locally  determined  solutions. 

The  school  as  an  agency  which  transmits  the  language  and  values 
of  the  communtiy,  which  has  the  possibility  of  ensuring  a  viable 
cotnmunity  of  speakers,  is  probably  the  most  important  domain  in  which 
to  have  communtiy  control.  Language  is  central  to  education^  so 
education  must  be  central  to  the  language  community's  field  of  power. 
The  very  young  are  central  to  the  future,  so  the  linguistic  education 
of  the  very  young  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Billngualism  is  not  the  issue,  but  the  type  of  bilingual  ism  and 
the  route  towards  it.  Stable  bilingualistn  is  a  real  possibility,  but 
it  can  only  occur  by  positive  discrimination  that  favours  the  status 
of  the  minority  language,  by  its  extension,  or  restoration,  into  as 


"Political  autonomy,  while  not  itself  a  solution,  is 
clearly  considered  a  pre-requisite  for  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  regional  languages  and  cultures" 
(Riccardo  Petrella,  public  lecture,  Dublin  1981)11 


many  domains  of  use  as  possible,  public  and  private.  Monolingual 
vernacular  education  of  the  very  young  then  has  been  found  one 
solution  by  many  minorities;  others,  by  reason  of  existing  Statutes 
have  settled  for  bilingual  pre-primary  education.  There  are 
difficulties  with  defining  this  monolingual  education  as  mother 
tongue  education: 

(i)  because  of  the  mixed  linguistic  characteristics  of  comnimities 
and  families; 

(ii)  because  it  is  also  widely  taken  up,  particularly  the  voluntary 
variety,  by  majority  speakers,  for  either  ideological  or  educational 
reasons. 

The  monolingual  variety  appears  to  have  effects  wider  than  solely 
linguistic,  on  a  population  wider  than  the  school  population  itself. 
It  tends  to  influence  attitudes 

(i)  in  the  minority  language  community  itself,  leading  to  a  new 
perception  of  the  importance  of  the  native  language  and  culture  and 
so  increased  language  loyalty.  This  in  turn  has  meant  some  impact 
on  linguistic  behaviour  in  the  family  and  a  greater  acceptance  of 
policies  leading  to  increased  public  status  for  the  minority  language. 

(ii)  In  the  wider  community,  leading  in  some  instances  to 
hostility/resentment,  but  in  general  to  an  awareness  of  others' 
linguistic  rights,  paving  the  way  for  possible  statutory  policy 
initiatives.  Because  the  linguistic  objectives  of  monolingual  minority 
language  education  is  clear,  those  involved  in  it  tend  to  be  convinced 
in  their  approach.  Such  education,  even  by  those  who  cannot  provide 

it  (the  Ladins  for  example),  is  generally  considered  the  best 
solution  to  the  present  dilenma,  leading  to  some  degree  of  equality 
between  the  language  for  the  individual,  and  hope  for  the  future 
for  the  community. 

Bilingual  education,  especially  at  the  pre-primary  level, 
suffers  several  drawbacks.  Since  the  linguistic  outcomes  expected 
are  difficult  to  state  unequivocally,  the  advantage  tends  to  lie 
with  the  majority  language,  which  tends  to  dominate,  even  though 
"  or  indeed  because  *-  it  is  dominating  anyway.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  minority  language  to  win  this  unequal  battle,  especially  within 
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current  sociolinguistic  conditions.  The  effect  on  staff*  for  example* 
may  tend  to  be  one  of  ambivalence.  The  economic  arguments  in  favour 
of  majority  language  mastery  are  naturally  highly  regarded  by  both 
parents  and  teachers.  This  may  lead  to  no  more  than  transitional 
bilingual ism  for  the  individual  and  the  cooDunity*  reinforce  existing 
transitionalism*  or  be  merely  assimilationalist . 

The  numbers  of  children  involved  in  voluntary  pre-prlmary 
minority  language  education  are  very  much  smaller  than  those  in 
the  statutory  variety,  in  Europe.  Paradoxically,  however,  the 
linguistic  and  attitudinal  effects  of  the  former  may  be  of  greater 
Importance,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

If  community  viability  depends  on  increasing  the  nus^er  of 
speakers  and/or  on  planning  and  implementing  a  situation  of  stable 
diglossia,  the  role  of  the  minority  language  in  the  domain  of 
education  would  appear  to  have  to  be  a  dominant  oue,  which  may  mean 
monolingual  particularly  at  the  pre-primary  level.  "Not  to  learn 
the  language,  but  to  learn  through  the  language"  was  a  recurring 
theme  in  the  Dossiers. 

Whatever  the  choice,  monollnguality  or  bilinguality,  the 
range  of  problems  described  tends  to  similar,  having  their  base 
in  the  linguistically  mixed  classroom  that  confronts  the  teacher 
in  both  types  of  provision,  although  the  urgency  to  find  solutions 
will,  of  course,  depend  largely  on  coninitment  and  aims.  For  some 
indigenous  minority  languages,  there  still  exist  areas  of  corpus 
planning  that  need  completion,  although  most  now  have  institutions 
established  for  this  purpose.  There  is  still,  despite  an  increase 
in  children's  publishing  a  dearth  of  suitable  (culturally, 
linguistically  and  pedagogically)  learning  materials.  There  is  not 
sufficient  research  into  the  processes  and  products  of  differing 
systems  to  offer  objective  guidance  on  language  approach  (although 
those  that  exist  are  encouraging,  c.f.  Ireland  and  Wales).  There  is, 
above  all,  no  suitable  training  for  teachers  to  operate  efficiently 
in  such  conditions,  althou^  by  now  there  exists  a  large  pool  of 
collective  wisdom.  There  remain  some  attitudinal  problems  (among 
staff  and  parents)  that  may  more  easily  lend  themselves  to  solution 
if  the  lacunae  already  enumerated  were  filled.  (Doubts  about 
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majority  language  monolingual  education,  even  for  non-majority  speakers, 
are  rarely  e.  pressed)  .  There  are  also  some  problems  of  crediibility  due 
to  the  perceived  sweep  of  demands  in  relation  to  the  relatively  small 
size  of  some  coimunities. 

These  very  difficulties  are  not,  however,  without  their 
compensations.  The  freedom  of  not  having  easily  accessible  models  has 
led  to  experimentation  and  innovation  in  education  that  might  not  have 
been  otherwise  possible. 

Linguistico-educational  considerations  receive  high  prominence: 
the  cultural  identity  of  children;  the  benefits  of  early  exposure  to 
more  than  one  language;  bilingualism  of  necessity  and  bilingualism  of 
choice,  effects  on  minority  and  majority  children:  a  complex  of 
attitudes,  beliefs,  values  relating  to  education  for  bilingual  results, 
differently  held  by  different  groups,  within  both  minority  and  majority 
communit  ies. 

In  this  situation,  parents  have  new  roles  and  new  needs.  >fost 
have,  and  they  want  to  have,  a  more  powerful  and  decisive  role  in  all 
aspects  of  their  children's  education.  In  some  instances  they  work 
closely  with  school  personnel  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  educational 
objectives.  (In  some  extra-territorial  minority  areas,  the  teachers 
seek  this  liaison  towards  the  common  goal).  Majority  language  parents 
may  be  helpful  and  encouraged  into  the  minority  language  community  and 
education.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where,  for  differing  reasons, 
they  have  chosen  minority  language  medium  education  for  their  children. 
The  fact  that,  in  some  areas  at  any  rate,  their  numbers  are  still  small, 
and  that  the  percentage  of  the  pre-school  age  cohort  receiving  this 
largely  private  education  is  not  highly  significant,  is  due  more  to 
lack  of  resources,  especially  financial,  than  to  any  lack  of  determination, 
Tlie  demand  for  such  provision,  whether  private  or  statutory,  is  so 
constant  across  the  minorities  of  Europe  that  it  must  be  taken  very 
seriously  as  a  phenomenon  that  will  not  easily  burn  itself  out.  The 
accompany  demands  that  voluntary  minority-language  medium  education 
be  integrated  into  the  statutory  system  while  leaving  a  degree  of 
control  to  parents/  voluntary  organisations/  community  require 
imaginative  solutions. 
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The  question  of  language  and  la:nguage3  is  central  to  the 
question  of  Europe.  Document  PE  86  A80  (OA/11/1983),  Pro jet  de 
Rapport  sur  La  diffusion  des  languages  dans  la  Communaute 
(Rapporteur:  Luc  Beyer  de  Ryke),  of  the  European  Parliament  and 
Conaission  states  clearly  the  political  choice  made  with  regard  to 
language (s)  by  the  signatories  to  the  creation  of  the  European 
Conmunity . 

"refus  d'imposer  une  ou  deux  langues  dominants  mais 
egalement  mise  a  I'ecart  du  gaelique  et  de  toutes 
langues  regionales  ou  minoritaires". 

It  goes  on  to  point  out,  as  did  the  Arfe  Report  1,2  that 

"la  diversite  culturelle  de  1 'Europe  ne  peut  etre  . 
consideree  coome  une  richesse  que  si  elle  est 
partagee," 

Ironically,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  the  minorities  of  Europe 

that  are  the  real  Europeans,  for  it  is  they  who,  not  always  of 

their  choice  perhaps,         share  most  in  the  cultural  diversity 

of  Europe.  All  they  appear  to  be  asking  now  is  to  be  allowed  to 

continue  to  do  so. 

"The  compatibility  of  regionalism  and  European  integration 
is  possible.  It  will  depend  on  the  will  of  Europeans'*. 
(Petrella,  Dublin,  1981)^^ 

The  implications  of  current  trends  in  minority  language  maintenance 
in  Europe  (and  indeed  elsewhere)  appear  to  be  socio-political » 
linguistic  and  educational,  in  that  order. 
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Bilingualism  and  the  Genesis  of  Hiberno-English  Syntax 
Jeffrey  L.  Kallen 
Trinity  College  Dublin 

Introduction 

It  is  commonly  accepted  by  specialist  and  non-special- 
ist alike  that  at  least  some  of  the  distinctive  qualities 
of  the  English  language  in  Ireland  arise  from  contact  with 
Irish.     The  precise  mechanism  by  which  the  contact  betwee:. 
Irish  and  English  has  led  to  apparent  restructurings  of 
English  grammar  has  not,  however,  been  discussed  in  any 
detail,  either  with  respect  to  the  social  environment  of 
language  contact  or  with  regard  to  particular  linguistic 
structures. 

The  following  paper  addresses  two  points  in  the  social 
and  linguistic  history  of  Hiberno-English.     The  first 
point  concerns  the  structure  of  population  distribution 
and  possible  patterns  of  communicative  activity,  particu- 
larly in  the  formative  years  of  the  17th  century.     I  sug- 
gest that  the  towns  of  the  17th  century,  consisting  of 
populations  with  large  numbers  of  both  English  and  Irish 
speakers,  may  have  assumed  a  role  in  the  spread  of  English 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  that  was  greater  than  the 
numbers  of  people  living  in  the  towns  would  imply.  The 
second  point  concerns  some  of  the  linguistic  structures 
usually  associated  with  Hiberno-English,  notably  the 
co-occurrence  of  do+be.     Concentrating  on  English  do,  I 
suggest  that  'standard*  English  periphrastic  do  may  have 
had  a  greater  effect  than  is  commonly  realised,  due  to 
the  re-interpretation  of  do  into  two  separate  lexical 
entries. 

In  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  theoreticii  model 
in  which  to  study  Hiberno-English,  the  discussion  in  this 
paper  is  more  suggestive  than  conclusive.     The  issues  which 
it  raises,  however,  are  intended  to  provide  a  background 


both  for  continued  development  of  a  theoretical  model  for 
Hiberno-English,  and  for  further  research  into  the  history 
of  it. 

Population  and  language  distribution 

The  legal,  administrative,  and  anecdotal  evidence  by 
which  the  changing  distribution  of  English  and  Irish  can 
be  established  is  well  documented  by  Hogan  (1927),  0  Cuiv 
(1951),  Henry  (1957),  Bliss  (1977a, b;   1979),  and  others; 
it  will  not  be  repeated  here.     Several  legal  documents, 
though,  stand  out  in  suggesting  the  nature  and  significance 
of  bilingual  contact  surrounding  the  towns  in  various 
periods.     In  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny  (1366),  for  example, 
it  was  forbidden  for  any  'Irish  minstrels,  that  is  to  say, 
tympanours,  pipers,  story  tellers,  babblers,  rhymers, 
harpers,  or  any  other  Irish  minstrels'  to  'come  amongst 
the  English,'  or  for  any  English  people  to  ' recieve  them 
or  make  gift  to  them.'   (Berry  1907,  p.  447.)  Note  as  well 
the  complaint  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1431  that  'Irish 
enemies  of  our  lord  the  King  raise  and  hold  amongst  them 
different  fairs  and  markets,  and  sundry  merchants,  English 
lieges,  go  and  ^^epair  to  the  said  fairs  and  markets,* 
sometimes  with  the  help  of  'their  servants  or  people  called 
"laxmen".'  Since  this  practice  wis  said  to  benefit  the 
native  Irish  population,   it  was  prohibited.   (Berry  1910, 
p.  43.)     Finally,  consider  the  Dublin  Municipal  Council 
petition  of  1657  which  noted  that 

whereas  by  the  lawes  all  persons  of  this  land  ought 
to  speake  and  use  the  English  tongue  and  habitt, 
contrarie  whereunto,  and  in  open  contempte  whereof, 
there  is  Irish  commonlie  and  usually  spoken,  and 
the  Irish  habitt  worne  not  onlie  in  the  streetes, 
and  by  such  as  live  in  the  countrie  and  come  to 
this  cittie  on  market  dayes ,  but  also  by  and  in 
severall  families  in  this  cittie 

and  called  on  the  aldermen  of  the  town  to  ' reade  and 
consider  of  all  lawes  and  ordinances  which  are  most 
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materiall  against  the  thinges  complained  of  in  the  said 
peticion'   (Gilbert  1894,  pp.  118-119). 

In  all  of  the  above  cases,  a  significant  degree  of 
social  and  individual  bilingualism  may  be  inferred:  Irish 
minstrols  would  hardly  have  been  entertained  by  the  English 
community  had  the  possibility  of  mutual  comprehension  not 
existed,  and  the  trade  proscribed  in  1431  must  have  required 
a  stock  of  bilingual  individuals  for  it  to  take  place.  I 
interpret  the  resolution  of  1657  to  suggest  that  it  was 
expected  that  Irish  would  be  brought  into  Dublin  by  com- 
merce with  the  surrounding  countryside,  and  that  it  was  the 
public  use  of  Irish  by  city  residents  which  threatened  the 
petitioners.     What  this  resolution  omits  is  the  very  real 
possibility  that  such  incursions  of  Irish  were  equally  in- 
cursions of  English  into  the  Irish-speaking  community: 
rural  traders  must  have  come  into  contact  with  English,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Irish-speakers  in  Dublin  also 
had  at  least  some  command  of  English. 

Such  bilingualism  need  not  have  been  pervasive,  nor 
would  it  need  to  require  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  proficient  in  English  and  Irish,  in  order  for 
bilingualism  to  have  had  an  effect  on  the  development  of 
Hiberno-English.     Diebold's  (1961)  study  of  Huave  speakers 
in  Oaxaca,  Mexico,   for  example,   found  that  traditional 
definitions  of  bilingualism  only  in  terms  of  the  'ability 
of  the  speaker  to  "produce  complete  meaningful  utterances 
in  the  other  language"  '  obscured  the  *  question  of  minimal 
proficiency,*  for  which  Diebold  reserved  the  term 
'incipient  bilingualism.*   (Diebold  1961,  p.  99.  Quoting 
Einar  Haugen.)  By  administering  a  lexicostatistical  test 
to  his  Huave-speaking  informants,  Diebold  (1961)  noted  that, 
whereas  co-ordinate  bilinguals  were  able  to  give  Spanish 
equivalents  for  Huave  words  in  97%  of  cases,  while  subor- 
dinate bilinguals  offered  equivalents  89%  of  the  time,  even 
those  classed  as  monolingual  Huave-speakers  gave 
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appropriate  responses  at  a  mean  level  of  37%,  exhibiting 
a  range  from  11  to  68  per  cent.  (Diebold  1961,  pp.  110-111.) 

From  this  evidence,  Diebold  (1961,  p.  Ill)  argued 
that  'if  incipient  bilingualism  is  excluded  from  the 
investigation,  we  further  conceal  the  initial  learning 
stages;  yet  it  is  here  that  many  of  the  interlingual 
identifications  are  set  up  which  profoundly  affect  the 
shape  of  subsequent  interference.'     Following  Diebold, 
then,  I  suggest  that  the  minimal  bilingualism  which  may 
have  accompanied  the  English-speaking  communities  in  the 
towns  of  17th  century  Ireland,  and  which  may  have  gone 
unnoticed  in  contemporary  accounts,  could  have  provided 
exactly  the  environment  for  the  restructuring  of  English 
grammar  that  resulted  in  modern  Hiberno-English. 

To  illustrate  the  distribution  of  language  groups  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  consider  the  results  of 
the  Census  of  Ireland  from  1659.     This  census  is  surrounded 
by  some  doubt  as  to  its  authors  and  origins,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  executed  by  workers  under  Sir  William  Petty 
between  1655  and  1659  (Pender  1939,  pp.  i-ii).    The  Census 
divided  the  population  into  'English,*    'Scots,'  and  'Irish,* 
making  a  reference  as  well  to  the  'Old  English'  in  Bargy , 
Co.  Wexford.     Though  Pender  (1939,  p.  xiii  fn.)  points  out 
the  possible  ambiguity  of  these  classifications,  and  notes 
Eoin  MacNeill's  suspicion  of  their  validity  or  completeness, 
he  ultimately  concludes  (p.  xviii)  that  the  classifications 
reflect  language  use  rather  than  ethnic  descent. 

With  the  above  limitations  in  mind,  the  census  can  be 
analysed  to  yield  a  rough  picture  of  the  linguistic  group- 
ings of  the  period.     The  pattern  which  consistently  emerges 
is  that  of  a  rural  countryside  which  is  overwhelmingly, 
though  not  exclusively,   'Irish,'  interspersed  with  towns 
consisting  of  an  urban  'English'  core  surrounded  by  suburbs 
and  liberties  which  are  largely  Irish.     Some  of  the  data 
from  the  Census  are  summarised  in  the  following  table, 
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adapted  from  Pender  (1939  passim, ).     Regrettably,  the 
relevant  information  is  not  available  for  such  major 
towns  as  Galway  and  Dro^eda. 


Town 

Cork* 
(N*4826) 

Kinsale 
(N=2197) 

Carlow 
(N=1517) 

Limerick 
(N=3105) 

Dublin 
(N=21,827] 

Kilkenny 
(N=1722) 

Dundalk 
(N=2536) 

Wexford 
(N-902) 

Athlone^ 
(N-948) 

Sligo 
(N=1398) 

^Includes 
'^Includes 


TABLE  I 

Urban 

Dwellers  (%> 


Suburban 
Dwellers  (%) 


Area 

Totals  (%) 


oo 

irisn 

72 

Irish 

67 

Irish 

62 

_ 

English 

28 

English 

33 

ull  K  ^  X  O  il 

O  $ 

I  rish 

72 

Irish 

62 

Irish 

43 

English 

28 

I 

English 

38 

Eaglish 

Irish 

87 

Irish 

74 

Irish 

48 

English 

13 

I 

English 

26 

English 

47 

Irish 

94 

Irish 

74 

Irish 

53 

English 

06 

English 

26 

English 

26 

Irish 

75 

Irish 

55 

Irish 

74 

English 

25 

English 

45 

English 

61 

Irish 

87 

Irish 

75 

Irish 

39 

English 

13 

English 

25 

English 

71 

Irish 

93 

Irish 

87 

Irish 

29 

English 

07 

English 

13 

English 

56 

Irish 

82 

Irish 

62 

Irish 

44 

English 

18 

English 

38 

English 

60 

Irish 

86 

Irish 

44 

Irish 

40 

English 

14 

English 

56 

English 

73 

Irish 

91 

Irish 

85 

Irish 

27 

English 

09 

English 

15 

English 

7%  soldiers;  7%  Irish,  93%  English 
38%  soldiers;  17%  Irish,  83%  English 


Table  II  sees  the  towns  of  Table  I  (omitting  Athlone, 
for  which  the  necessary  data  are  lacking)  in  comparison 
with  the  population  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  found. 
(From  Pender  1939,  passim- )    Column  I  lists  the  per 
centage  of  the  total  county  population  found  in  the  town 
and  surrounding  area,  Column  II  lists  the  per  centage  of 
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the  total  county  population  represented  by  the  English 
population  of  the  area,  and  Column  III  shows  the  per  centage 
of  the  English  population  of  the  county  as  a  whole  that  is 
found  in  the  particular  area.     Table  II  thus  shows  the 
extent  to  which  the  urban  population  is  overshadowed  by 
that  living  in  rural  areas,  and  to  which  the  English  popu- 
lation Is  concentrated  in  towns. 


Town 

TABLE  II 
I 

II 

III 

Cork 

12 

04 

25 

Kinsale 

05 

02 

13 

Car low 

28 

07 

52 

Limerick 

12 

03 

41 

Dublin 

100 

45 

100 

Kilkenny 

09 

02 

30 

Dundalk 

26 

03 

18 

Wexford 

07 

02 

21 

Sligo 

20 

03 

39 

The  pattern  of  settlement  suggested  b/  the  above 
Tables,  in  particular  that  of  the  urban  inner  core  of 
English  speakers  surrounded  by  increasingly  Irish  districts, 
is  seen  in  the  following  maps  of  County  Dublin,  based  on 
Pender  (1939)  and  the  Civil  Survey  of  1654-1656  (Simington 
1945).     Though  it  has  proved  impossible  to  represent  the 
different  parishes  found  on  these  maps  in  clear  proportion 
to  each  other,  they  can  be  interpreted  witn  the  census  data 
in  Pender  (1939)  and  the  land  ownership  information  of 
Simington  (1945)  to  suggest  the  population  distribution  much 
more  clearly  than  is  possible  with  the  anecdotal  evidence 
generally  cited. ^  (Note  that  it  has  also  been  impossible 
to  represent  the  discontinuous  Barony  of  Uppercross  on 
these  maps;  see  Simington  (1945)  for  details.) 
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Language  input  and  language  change 

Using  the  preceding  section  as  abase,  it  is  possible 
to  sketch  the  development  of  a  fragment  of  Hiberno-English 
grammar  by  considering  the  linguistic  structures  which 
were  available        to  learners  of  English  in  the  17th 
century.     These  surface  structures  are  not  models  to  be 
imitated  directly,  but  raw  data  from  which  language  learners 
whether  learning  a  language  as  a  first  or  a  second  language, 
must  intuit  a  grammar.     It  is  in  the    process  of  construct- 
ing grammars  from  output  data  that  language  change  may 
occur,  given  that  the  structural  interpretations  made  by 
learners  may  not  be  isomorphic  with  the  underlying  struc- 
tures in  the  grammars  of  native  adult  speakers.  (For  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  see  Andersen  1973.)     In  illustrating 
the  type  of  research  that  can  be  done  in  this  area,  I  con- 
centrate here  on  the  well-known  Hiberno-English  do+be  con- 
struction, which  I  wish  to  consider  not  in  relation  to 
Irish,  as  is  usually  done,  but  in  relation  to  dc  forms  in 
early  modern  English.     I  suggest  that  Hiberno-English  do+be 
results  from  a  re-interpretation  of  the  periphrastic  do  of 
earlier  English,   in  which  periphrastic  do  was  divided  into 
two  lexical  entries.     One  of  these,  regular  tense-marking 
do,  became  obsolete  in  Hiberno-English,  just  as  it  did  in 
most  other  dialects;  the  other  do,  marking  habitual,  dura- 
tive,  or  generic  aspect,  was  brought  into  juxtaposition 
with  be  and  remained  as  a  Hiberno-English  aspectual  marker. 

In  examining  the  English  input  data  for  the  habitual 
do,   I  do  not  examine  the  possible  Irish-language  sources 
for  do+be.     I  suggest  that  Irish  may  have  provided  the 
conceptual  basis  on  which  bilingual  speakers  looked  for  a 
habitual  marker  in  English;  since  do+be  cannot  be  seen  as 
a  lexical  translation  of  Irish  aspectual  markings,  it  can 
only  have  arisen  through  a  more  complicated  process  of 
semantic  association  between  the  Irish  aspectual  category 
and  an  English  aspectual  marker  that  had  taken  on  similar 
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functions  for  independent  reasons.     Such  a  hypothesis  may 
be  supported  by  comparing  the  emergence  of  do+be  construc- 
tions    ith  Hiberno-English  after  (I'm  after  breaking  the 
window).  While  the  latter  construction,  which  is  much 
more  clearly  related  to  Irish  lexical  items  with  similar 
function,  makes  its  first  appearance  in  print  in  1681 
(Hartley  1954,  p.   130),  do+be  has  so  far  not  been  found 
before  1815.     (Bliss  1972,  pp.  80-81.  Even  the  example 
cited  by  Bliss  can  be  questioned,  as  it  is  given  not  as  an 
example  of  actual  speech,  but  as  a  grammatical  gloss  in  an 
Irish  instruction  book.)     Lf  it  is  the  case  that  these  two 
constructions  have  clearly  separate  histories,  then  it 
should  not  be  surprising  that  they  should  have  arisen  by 
different  historical  processes. 

With  this  hypothesis  in  mind,  consider  the  uses  of 

2 

periphrastic  do  exemplified  below.      This  structure,  about 
which  Visser  (1969,  p.  1488)  says  that  'there  is  hardly  a 
point  of  syntax  on  which  there  is  a  greater  cleavage  of 
views,'   is  usually  exemplified  as  below. 

Periphrastic  do^^ 

(1)  monkes  and  prestes  deden  messe  singen . 

(ca.   1300.  Visser  1969,  p.  1499.) 

(2)  They  dyd  let  fly  theyr  quarrelles. 

(1523-25.  Visser  1969,  p,  1504.) 

(3)  a  braying  ass  Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear. 

(1783.  Visser  1969,  p.  1510.) 

(4)  how  manv  peckes  every  brewer  dyd  brew. 

(1527.  Gilbert  1889,  p.  181.) 

(5)  We  enjoyned  him  to  forbear  teaching;  and  I  the 
Chancellour  did  take  a  Recognizance  of  him. 

(1615.  O'Flaherty  1846.  p.  215.) 

(6)  notwithstanding  all  the  caution  and  care  he  and 
those  employed  under  him  do  or  can  take  to  prevent 
persons  from  diverting  the  water  ...  the  same  is 
frequently  diverted. 

(1750.  Gilbert  1902,  p.  352.) 
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Periphra'stic  do  as  cited  above  was  often  used  to 
denote  states  of  affairs  which  were  general  or  ongoing, 
rather  than  tied  to  a  specific  moment  of  the  past  or 
present.     By  the  16th  century,  a  pattern  starts  to  emerge 
in  which  do  is  used  in  phrases  which  denote  habitual  or 
generic  actions.     Such  phrases  often  contain  adverbs  such 
as  'usually,*    'regularly,'  etc.     It  is  this  do  which  I 
suggest  provided  the  model  for  do+be.    The  first  three 
examples  below,  of  which  (1)  and  (2)  are  British,  illus- 
trate general  uses  of  periphrastic  do^,  while  the  remaining 
examples  show  what  I  have  termed  periphrastic  dOg 

Periphrastic  do^ 


(1)  and  well  she  may  be  named  a  woman,  for  as  much  as 
as  she  doth  bear  children  with  woe  and  pain,  and 
also  she  is  subject  to  man, 

(1542,  Furnivall  1870,  p.  68.) 

(2)  I  flatter  my  self  that  I  do  from  Day  to  Day  contribute 
something  to  ^lixs  polishing  of  Uen^s  Minds, 

(1711,  Visser  1969,  p.  1508.) 

(3)  By  my  fait,  Deur  joy,  I  do  let  de  Trooparr  ly  wid  my 
wife  in  de  bad,  he  does  Ty  at  de  one  side  and  myself 
ly  at  de  toder  side,  and  my  wife  do  lye  in  de  micldle 
side , 

(1705,  Bartley  1954,  p.  111.  See 
also  Bliss  1979,  p,  145.) 

(4)  citizens  of  this  cittie  ...  do  sondry  and  often  refus 
and  gywe  over  ther  said  fredomis. 

(1554.  Gilbert  1889,  p.  439.) 

(5)  dyvers  and  sundry  persons  ...  doe  in  pryvy  and  secret 
places  usually  and  ordcnarily  shewe 

(1612-13.  Gilbert  1892,  p.  31.) 

(6)  the  said  merchants  did  usually  pay  the  said  custome. 

(1631.  Gilbert  1892,  p.  558.) 

(7)  and  yet  she  doth  continually  extort  on  poor  people 

(1634.  Gilbert  1892,  pp.  xxiii- 
xxiv. ) 

(8)  the  geese  and  ducks  repaire  into  their  Master's  yard, 
and  the  cockes  and  the  hennes  doe  goe  to  roost  for 
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that  time. 

(1682.  Hore  1862-63,  p.  87.) 

Conclusion 

The  foregoing  discussion  can  only  be  seen  as  a 
suggestion  for  further  research.     What  is  suggested  here 
is  that  the  historical  reconstruction  of  Hiberno-English 
must  make  use  of  (a)  historical  reccrds  of  population  dis- 
tribution in  as  detailed  a  fashion  as  possible,  (b)  theore- 
tical models  of  societal  biling^alism  and  language  change, 
and  (3)  a  close  analysis  of  the  types  of  primary  linguistic 
data  to  which  speakers  may  have  been  exposed  in  the  process 
of  grammar  formation  in  various  historical  stages. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  data  which  I  have 
presented  here  are  quite  amenable  to  analysis  in  terms  of 
Trudgill's  (1974)  discussion  of  linguistic  diffusion,  in 
which  he  notes,  following  W.  Christaller,  that  'diffusion 
patterns  are  . .  .  mediated  through  a  system  of  urban  centres 
(central  places  ...)  in  any  given  area  '*where  diffusion  is 
primarily  dependent  on  individuals  in  one  central  place 
communicating  with  those  in  another".*   (Trudgill  1974,  pp. 
223-224.)    Here  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  towns  of 
post-Cromwel lian  Ireland  played  the  role  of  'central 
places,*  providing  concentrated  communities  of  English- 
speakers,  who,  as  administrators  and  entrepreneurs,  shared 
a  common  cause.    Though  the  diffusion  of  English  out  of 
the  towns  throughout  the  country  did  not  occur  with  force 
until  the  18th  century  and  was  not  ultimately  successful 
until  the  19th  century,  these  towns  may  nevertheless  have 
been  important  in  the  development  of  the  Hiberno-English 
which  eventually  came  into  being. 

As  regards  the  third  point,  there  is  a  great  need  to 
collect  further  information  on  the  emergence  of  linguistic 
variables  in  Hiberno-English.     If,  as  Bliss  (1972)  suggests, 
do+be  did  not  emerge  until  the  19th  century,  then  its 
emergence  after  the  general  obsolesence  of  periphrastic  do 
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(dOj^)  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  peri- 
phrastic do  of  17th  century  British  English.    Rather,  a 
Hiberno-English  do  would  have  to  be  seen  as  based  either 
on  a  relic  form  of  periphrastic  do  (such  as  the  innovative 
dOg)  or  on  some  other  source.     If,  however,  the  form 
occurred  in  the  18th  or  17th  centuries,  then  do+be  may 
be  more  directly  related  to  periphrastic  do^^.  Investigating 
detailed  grammatical  questions  such  as  those  raised  by 
Hiberno-English  do+be,  in  conjunction  with  social -geograph- 
ical diffusion  models,  can  contribute  not  only  to  the 
study  of  Hiberno-English,  but  to  the  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  language  contact  on  change  within  a  language 
in  general. 


I  am  indebted  to  Margaret  Hannion  for  drawing  the  maps. 

In  general,  I  have  preserved  the  original  spelling  of 
these  examples,  with  the  exception  that  I  have  modernised 
the  use  of  *u'  and  'v.* 
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Nora  French 
College    of    Commerce,    Rathmines  ♦ 

Introduction 

The  title  of  this  paper  covers  a  wide  area.    I  am  concerned  with 
the  contribution  of  linguistics  to  the  understanding  of  language  in  the 
■edia.     It  is  a  topic  which  arouses  much  interest  amongst  the  general 
public,  usually  from  a  prescriptive      point  of  view.     It  is  often  a  cause 
of  letters  being  written  to  the  papers,  for  example,  with  complaints 
about  how  language  is  being  used  in  the  media,  whether  it  is  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  particular  word,  a  structure  which  is  considered  un- 
grammatical,  the  use  of  a  word  with  the  "wrong  meaning"  or  whatever.  It 
is  also  a  topic  of  relevance  to  those  involved  in  the  media  as,  taking 
the  media  as  a  whole,  it  is  primarily,  if  not  solely,  through  language 
that  communication  takes  place. 

What  use,  then,  can  linguistics  be  in  this  area  ?    Firstly,  it  can 
be  used  to  study  the  linguistic  content  of  ji  particular  broadcaat  progratmne 
or  newspaper  article.    This  will  involve  the  application  of  linguistics 
to  the  area  of  content  analysis  in  media  studies.    Second ly«  linguistics 
can  be  used  to  study  the  language  found  in  particular  areas  of  the  media, 
e.g.  the  language  of  news  programmes,  of  sports  conmentary  etc.  Thirdly, 
linguistics  can  be  of  use  in  studying  the  language  policy,  whether  implicit 
or  explicit,    of  any  given  media  institution.    The  three  areaa  have  to  do 
with  language  use,  the  choice  of  one  particular  use  of  language  rather  than 
another.    Sometimes  the  choice  may  appear  to  be  determined  by  the  con- 
straints of  the  context,  the  nature  of  the  medium,  technological  require*- 
ments  or  whatever  but  very  often  the  choice  is  determined  in  reality  by 
socio-cultural  factors,  norms  and  expectations.    This  is  particularly  so 
for  the  language  used  in  a  specific  programme  or  article  and  also  for  the 
language  or  variety  of  a  language  chosen  to  be  used  by  a  given  media 
Institution.    As  I  will  be  dealing  at  greater  length  with  these  two  questions 
I  will  first  talk  briefly  about  the  registers  or  styles  of  language  used. 


General  Docription  of  Language  used  in  th»i  Media 

To  give  a  general  description  of  Che  aiCuaCion,  one  it  dealing  here 
with  public  communication  rntlicr  thnn  private  cotiununicat ion ,  timt  is, 
addressing  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  not  known,  addressing  then 
over  space  and  ever  time,  very  often.    Public  conmninication  is  especially 
distinctive  in  being  unidirectional  in  almost  all   cases.    There  is  there- 
fore a  need  for  the  message  to  be  clear  and  unambiguous  because  of  the 
lack  of  feedback  which  is  inwediate  in  private  comimjnication.    This  is 
the  danger  point  also  because  as  access  to  the  media  is  very  limited,  it 
is  difficult  to  ensure  that  the  public  can  have  full  and  accurate  inform- 
ation from  the  media  and  that  it  is  not  controlled  by  some  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others. 

The  nature  of  the  different  media  very  clearly  imposes  constraints 
on  the  form  of  language  used.    The  print  media  are  confined  to  the  written 
language,  although  the  layout,  the  particular  print  used,  photographs 
nnd  other  devices  all  contribute  to  the  message  conveyed.    The  broadcast 
media  have  the  extra  dimension  of  prosody  with  its  possibilities  for  subtle 
distinctions  of  meaning,  expressivity  and  emotional  content.    On  television 
or  film  compared  with  radio,  the  visual  element  allows  paralinguistic 
features  to  provide  additional  information  which  can  considerably  alter 
the  meaning  decoded  by  the  viewer.    For  example,  in  the  television  debates 
in  this  country,  before  the  elections  in  1982,  between  the  leaders  of  the 
two  main  parties,  it  seemed  to  those  listening  on  the  radio  that  Garret 
Fitrgerald  got  the  better  of  Charles  Haughey,  whereas  those  watching 
television  judged  differently.    This  raises  the  question  of  the  relative 
impact  of  the  visual  and  oral  media  in  communication,  which  I  do  not  intend 
to  deal  with  in  this  paper. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  straight-forward  distinction  between 
print  media  and  the  written  language  compared  with  broadcast  media  nnd 
spoken  language  because  many  broadcast  programmes  are  scripted.    This  is 
particularly  true  for  news  programmes  which,  because  of  their  importance, 
arc  the  most  tightly  controlled  and  so  the  most  completely  scripted.  To 
use  written  language  in  an  oral  medium  may  seem  contradictory.  Written 
language  compared  with  speech  is  more  highly  polished  and  edited  and  has 
little  redundancy  because  normally  it  can  be  re-read  and  thus  can  use  more 
complicated  sentence  structures.    Speech,  on  the  other  hand,  has  less  complex 
structures  and  nmrt  redundancy  in  order  to  be  store  easily  understood  end 
rcmcmhcrcd . 
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which  can  be  exercised  since  a  written  script  has  to  be  prepared  before- 
hand, there  are  two  other  important  factors,    firstly,  in  our  culture, 
greater  authority  is  given  to  the  written  word  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
deference  given  to  the  holy  books  of  the  different  religions,  the  book, 
of  law,  and  the  authority  given  to  anything  published  in  a  newspaper  or 
book.    Secondly,  there  is  the  supposed  objectivity  and  lack  of  emotional 
content  in  written  texts,  their  greater  exactness  and  accuracy  compared 
with  speech.    On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  we  find  conversational 
style  easier  to  remember,  that  we  retain  more  from  this  than  from  scripted 
speech,  (Darian  1983).    The  old  rhetorical  devices  of  repetition,  rhythm, 
rhyme,  alliteration  were  developed  to  aid  people  to  retain  what  they 
heard  in  public  formal  speech.    The  only  one  of  these  used  in  the  news 
is  repetition. 

However,  nowadays  there  is  much  less  scripting  of  progri^imes,  and 
?o,  less  control,  than  previously.    Troesser  (1980)  states  that  in  the 
early  days,  there  was  no  unscripted  speech  in  broadcasting.    This  was  so 
in  Germany  from  1923  to  1927  and  in  Britain  until  the  30's.    In  Ireland, 
the  introduction  of  unscripted  discussions  on  controversial  topics  by 
Erskine  Childers  in  the  early  50»s  created  controversy  (Gorham  1967). 
The  loosening-up  may  not  be  a  matter  of  less  control  but  more  a  recognition 
of  the  media  not  requiring  formality.    Radio  in  particular  is  now  perceived 
as  an  intimate  medium,  even  if  public. 

With  regard  to  the  style  of  language  used  in  different  types  of 
programmes  or  press  articles,  there  are  few  thorough  analyses  available. 
Even  though  news  texts  have  received  much  attention  generally,  there  is 
litte  basic  research  that  would  provide  an  accurate  description  of 
"journalese".     Instead  generalisations  tend  to  be  made  about  the  use  of 
the  passive,  nominalisation  and  cliched  expressions.    Advertising,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  given  considerable  -ttention,  going  back  to  Leech's 
1967  study,  which  has  been  followed  by  others.    Some  other  studies  of 
interest,  though  less  complete,  may  be  found  in  Crystal  and  Davy  (1975). 
Gumpert*  (1982)  and  Ferguson  (1983). 

Linjuistics  Applied  to  Content  Analysis 

Conienl  analysis  in  meUi^  sUiUies  is  roiurriutl  with  cxiimininR  tUv 
•caning  being  put  across  both  overtly  and  covertly  through  media  texts, 
Th«  Mdia  do  not  ict  as  a  mirror  of  aoM  objective  reality  but  reality  is 
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".edi.ted  through  the  language  u..d.  the  vUu.l.  .nd  the  itory-lint..-  The 
«di.  .re  .een  to  repre.ent  the  underlying  v.lue.  ot  .ocLety  «»1  the  purpo.e 
of  content  an.ly.i.  i.  to  di.cover  the  value.,  the  reality  that  i.  b.in, 
put  aero.,  often  in  an  oblique  way.  (Fiake  &  Hartley.  1982). 

Language  i.  one  of  the  main  element,  to  be  studied  in  content  analy.i.. 
The  concern  i.  often  not  with  the  referential  or  denotative  meaning  of  a  text, 
but  with  the  connotative  meaning.    The  general  point  of  view  taken  i.  that 
language  can  never  be  purely  objective  or  neutral,  that  it  alway.  embodie. 
a  set  of  cultural  value.,  a  conventional  view  of  the  world.    Language  thu. 
will  alway.  give  a  biased    account,  though  the  bias  aay  be  intentional  or 
unintentional.    If  intentional,  it  is  propaganda  by  some  interest  group  or  , 
other,  for  example,  governments  (such  as  the  Nazis)  or  co«»ercial  interests  as 
in  advertising.    However,  the  bias  can  and  probably  more  often  is  uninten- 
tional because  of  the  di£ficul.;y  of  using  language  objectively.    At  any  one 
time,  the  message  conveyed  is  likely  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  value,  of 
some  and  not  with  those  of  others.    In  private  connunication  this  can  also 
cause  problems  but  the  problem  is  much  greater  in  the  media  because  of  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  reply  and  because  of  the  official  authoritative  atamp 
on  any  item  in  the  print  or  broadcast  media.    The  study  of  language  in  thia 
context  becomes  involved  with  questions  of  culture  and  ideology. 

The  use  of  linguistics  in  this  are.  was  slow  to  get  off  the  ground,  in 
spite  of  the  recognition  that  it  w..  one  of  the  -jor  subject,  which  .hould 
contribute.    This  c.n  be  seen  in  th«  work  of  the  GU.gow  University  ttedU 
Croup  (1976.  1980)  .nd.  in  r..lrure.  Medi.  .nd  L.ngu.ge  from  the  Centre  for 
Contempor.ry  Cultur.l  Studies  at  the  University  of  Benaingham.  the  .uthors 
speak  of  the  «.rgin.lis.fon  of  l.ngu.ge  studies.    They  put  it  down  to  the 
l.ck  of  specificity  of  the  e.rly  work  in  this  .re.  by  people  such  .s  Hogg.tt 
.nd  Willi.«s.  where  Unguage  was  seen  as  so  subjective  that  it  is  transparent 
and  so  they  went  behind  it  without  really  looking  at  language  itself. 

But  starting  from  the  point  of  view  of  linguistics,  there  was  also 
plenty  of  cause  for  its  lack  of  contribution  to  this  area.    During  the  60' s 
and  first  half  of  the  70' s.  Chomsky  was  concerned  with  linguistic  compe- 
tence, our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  language  and  the  implication, 
of  this  for  the  structure  of  the  brain.    He  was  not  interested  in 
performance  which  deals  with  language  use.  its  variety  and  appropriateness. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  analysis  of  how  language  is  used  in  the  «edia.  this 
l«  pivcincly  tl.c  -re.  ..r  i.u.ri..li     «  glvc-ii  f'"'^'  "f  l-xKyK"  i"  " 
context  and  what  it  -eans;    the  different  nuances  of  meaning;    the  different 
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Messages.    The  difference  between  "terrorist'',  "guerilla",  "freedom- 
fighter**;  between  "The  ««n  was  shot  by  the  police,  the  police  ahot  the  man, 
the  police  were  forced  to  shoot  the  man  I" 

In  the  European  tradition  of  linguistics,  however,  there  has 
always  been  concern  for  meaning  and  function  as  well  as  structure. 
Saussure*s  notion  of  "langue"  has  a  social  aspect   as   the  "langue"  is 
shared  by  a  conmunity  of  speakers  -  compared  with  "competence"  as  nn 
individuart  Icnowlcdpe.    Jakobson,  like  the  Prague  linguists  before  him, 
was  concerned  with  language  function  and  the  different  sorts   of  meaning 
conveyed  through  language.     In  Britain,  Halliday  has  developed  a  linguistic 
theory  which  starts  with  language  function.    Structure  is  seen  to  reflect 
function. 

How  has  linguistics  been  used  in  content  analysis  ? 

Firstly,  semiology,  based  on  Saussure's  theory  of  language,  is  used 
as  a  technique  for  media  analysis,  providing  the  general  framework  for  the 
analysis  of  all  aspects  of  programmes,  not  only  language  but  all  sound  and 
visuals  too.      Semiology  takes  the  basic  tenets  that  Saussure  used  for  the 
study  of  language,  langue,  parole,  sign,  systems  of  signs,  synUgmatii, 
paradigmatic  etc.  and  uses  these  notions  in  the  study  of  everything  that 
has  meaning  in  a  society.    But  perhaps  the  greatest  impact  of  semiology 
has  been  the  adoption  of  the  general  structuralist  approach  where  all 
meaning  is  considered  culturally  based,  where  all  experience  is  seen  to 
be  mediated  through  cultural  values,  where  there  is  no  objective  static 
reality  out  there. 

The  Glasgow  University  Media  Croup,  for  example,  takes  this  approach. 
You  may  have  seen  their  progranme  on  Open  Space  last  Monday,  (B.B.C.  ll» 
7.A5,  Oct.  7,  1985)  which  dealt  with  the  media  covera,:;e  of  the  Falklands 
War,  the  Co*l  Strike  and  Northern  Ireland.    This  is  very  much  *  continuation 
of  their  previous  work  in  Bad  News  and  More  Bad  News,  although,  for  the 
Falklands  War,  they  dealt  more  with  actual  censorship  than  slanted  news, 
showing  all  the  same,  the  compliance  of  the  B.B.C.  and  I.T.N,  with  the 
government.    The  work  of  this  group  it  much  concerned  with  ideology  and 
their  analyses  reflect  their  own  ideological  point  of  view  which  is  left- 
wing. 
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An  •xttmpl*  of  tluii  typ«  of  mmlyiiiii  vhero  c(miii(l«r«l>r«t  Attfuitiun 
is  given  to  the  language  used  may  be  found  in  Davis  and  Walton's  study 
of  the  coverage  of  the  death  of  Aldo  Moro  in  the  British,  U.S.  and 
Gemian  media,  where,  through  their  analysis  of  the  news  reports  and 
film,  they  argue  that  "the  visual  nnd  verbal  content  of  the  Moro  news 
story  tells  acre  about  the  maintenance  of  an  ideologically  safe  version 
of  consensus  by  media  demarcation  than  it  does  about  the  events  which 
constitute  the  news".  (Davis  &  Walton,  1983,  p.  AS). 
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In  these  studies,  the  treatment  of  the  verbal  element  remains,  for 
the  most  part,  an  examination  of  the  vocabulary  used,  the  connotative 
meaning  of  the  words  used  to  label  people  and  events,  the  categorisation 
of  those  involved  in  political  violence  together  with  criminals  and 
deviants  of  all  kinds.    There  are  other  analyses  which  focus  on  the  use 
of  various  syntactic  structures,  where  it  is  argued  that  different 
structures  imply  a  different  way  of  looking  at  an  event  and  by  examining 
the  syntax  of  a  text,  one  can  deduce  the  ideology  behind  the  surface 
meaning.     Fowler  et  al  (1979)  and  Kress  and  Hodge  (1979)  represent  this 
approach  and  attempt'  to  present  a  coherent  framework  for  using  linguistics 
for  the  analyses  of  cultural  forms,  ideological  bases.    They  approach  the 
stody  from  a  Marxist  view-point  and  in  linguistics  follow  the  Whorfian 
tradition  which,  with  its  hypothesis  of  language  not  merely  expressing 
but  shaping  our  thoughts,  fits  in  well.    Theirs  is  then  also  a  structur- 
alist approach  but  from  American  structuralism  this  time.    They  apply 
Vhorf's  theory  not  across  languages  as  Whorf  did,  i.e.  that  the  world  is 
perceived  differently  through  Hopi  than  through  English,  but  within  the 
one  language,  the  world  is  perceived  differently  depending  on  the 
different  options  chosen  to  express  oneself.    Like  the  Glasgow  group,  they 
are  concerned  that  language  imposes  the  values  of  the  powerful  on  society. 
They  do  not  restrict  themselves  to  language  in  the  media  but  are  interested 
in  how  language  is  used  generally  as  a  means  of  control.    For  the  most 
pnrt»  their  theory  is  built  on  Hallidaynn  linguistics,  although  Kress  and 
Hodge  devote  a  chapter  to  transformations  such  as  the  passive  and  nominal" 
isations  from  Chomsky's  standard  theory  model,  to  support  their  arguments 
about  the  particular  ideological  implications  of  these  structures. 
Obviously  from  the  lingui!itics  point  of  view,  this  is  unfortunate  as 
1 1  nuHformnt  iona  I  theory  a  I  t)u*  tintc  m4i  iitCa  i  ihhI  that  t  raiiMformat  iuns  were 
meaning-preserving  and  nowadays,  neither  passives  nor  nominal isations  would 
be  derived  transformationally.    In  othtr  votds,  Krctt  and  Hodft  would  have 
bcfn  bftttr  itrvtd  to  itick  to  tht  Hallidotn  (raMworki  ii  indtcd,  Kriii 

Umm  iliiiia  ini*i  •  i  «•>«(•!  I  y  (Ki         PlAI)  !<•  |M«i«l«U  ii  M»*i  r  mil  i  •!  m  l4ii  y  uml 
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Ditcourte  analysis  has  also  been  used  in  this  sort  of  analysis. 
Lernan  (1983)  has  studied  the  Nixon  tapes  from  the  Watergate  scandal, 
focussing  on  the  control  of  the  discourse,  turn-taking,  topic  trans- 
formation, which  are  obviously  crucial  in  the  analysis  of  all  types  of 
■edia  interviews  and  discussions. 

So  far,  the  work  mentioned  has  been  carried  out  by  non-linguists, 
by  sociologists  or  researchers  in  coiwnunications  studies  who  have 
adopted  what  they  have  found  in  linguistics  for  their  own  purposes. 
Linguists  have  remained,  for  the  most  part,  remote  from  this  psrticular 
area  of  application,  perhaps  because  they  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
■edia.    It  is  easier  to  become  involved  in  the  application  of  linguistics 
to  language  learning  and  language  teaching  which  is  the  background  from 
which  Bost  linguists  come.    There  is  also  the  fact  that  this  whole  area 
of  ideology,  politics,  propoganda  gives  the  impression  of  being  polemical, 
uncertain,  unscientific,  and  so  to  be  avoided.    The  only  major  linguist 
who  ia  involved  and  concerned  is  Dwight  Bolinger  who  has  argued 
(Bolingcr  1972)  that  linguistics  should  deal  with  such  matters.    He  sees 
this  sort  of  study  as  a  study  of  the  appropriateness  of  language,  that 
comunication  presupposes  non-concealment  between  interlocutors,  which 
logically  excludes  all  form  of  deception  not  merely  propositional  lies. 
Even  if  less  polemical  and  less  explicitly  concerned  with  ideology  than 
the  others  I  have  discussed,  basically,  his  concern  is  the  same:  public 
language  and  lack  of  equal  access  to  it;  distortion  of  language  through 
the    propogsnda  of  powerful  groups  such  as  government  or  cottmercial 
interests.    He  has  written  on  the  use  of  metaphor  in  modifying  our  world 
view  (Bolinger  1979)  and  on  syntax  where,  like  Ktess  and  Hodge  in  parti- 
cular, he  argues  that  any  change  in  form  involves  a  change  in  meaning 
(Bolinger  1977).    rie  talks  of  the  necessity  to  safeguard  public  language 
and  to  ensure  the  public  have  full  and  correct  information  from  the  media. 
The  linguist,  he  says,  can  contribute  to  this  by  using  all  he  knows  about 
presuppositions,  entailments,  concealed  agents,  cxistentials,  deletions, 
hidden  sentences  of  all  kinds,  question-begging  epithets  and  the  running 
commentary  of  intonation  and  gesture  -  every  form  of  indirection  in  word 
and  structure.    (Bolinger  1980,  p.  188). 

To  end  this  section,  let  me  mention  that  this  sort  of  approach  to 
content  analysis  was  used  by  Senator  Brendan  Ryan  in  his  submission  to 
k.T.t.  And  th«n  t«  tht  Broadcasting  Complaints  CoMaiaaion  on  tha  Today     CT  ^ 
Tofittht  fr<nir«i«t^  «f  \h  r^hrttary,  rm  th#  trav^ttlnt  Wmw»vrr  ' 

big  AlUtation  that  tho  profrMM  wag  biat«d    atAiAAt  tht  trav«lltra  vaa 


noC  upheld . 

tatiftuage  Policy  and  the  Media 

The  previous  section  of  this  paper  was  concerned  with  a  particular 
application  of  linguistics.    On  the  other  hand,  this  area  of  language 
policy  fits  in  to  sociolinsuistics  .is  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning.  Most 
attenrion  is  given  to  languaRe  policy  c£  the  media,  as  in  language  policy 
matters  generally,    in  bilingual  and  multi-lingual  situations.     In  this 
country,  the  question  of  Irish  on  R.T.E.  has  always  been  a  topic^ 
concern  and  controversy.    But  there  is  also  the  question  of  what  variety 
of  a  p.-.r£ic..lar  laoRuaRe  is  to  be  used.     As  a  language  is  a  composite  of 
different  varieties  of  that  language,  of  different  dialects,  it  is 
important  to  know  what  choice  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  variety  of 
language  to  be  used  in  the  media  and  why  the  choice  was  made. 

The  B.B.C.  is  an  excellent  example  in  this  regard,  having  long 
been  concerned  with  the  type  of  English  to  be  used  in  its  broadcasts.  In 
1926.  an  Advisory  Coninittee  on  Spoken  English  (A.C.S.E.)  was  set  up  which 
included  phoneticians  such  as  Daniel  Jones.  Lloyd  J.~s.  W.  Wyld  and  H. 
Orton.    G.B.  Shaw  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Society  for  Pure 
English      In  the  late  70's.  R.Burchf ield,  D.  Donoghue  and  A.  Ti»othy  were 
asked  to  examine  the  language  of  B.B.C.  radio.    They  did  so  and  published 
a  booklet  on  "The  Quality  of  Spoken  English  on  B.B.C.  R.dio"  in  1979. 

The  Broadcasting  Authority  in  Ireland  set  up  >  committee  on  the 
Standardisation  of  the  Irish  Language  in  1961.    This  was  to  establish  . 
•standardized'  form  of  Irish  to  be  used  for  news  progr..-»es  and  station 
announcements.    On  the  whole,  it  favoured' Connacht  Irish       a  bridge  between 
the  Munster  and  Donegal  dialects.    However,  the  English  used  on  R.T.E.  has 
never  been  examined,  although  there  is  a  person  in  charge  of  speech  stand- 
ards there.    So  whereas  the  B.B.C.  has  an  explicit  policy  towards  English 
to  be  used  on  its  progrannes.  R.T.E.  has  not  and  its  attitude  towards 
English  must  be  deduced  from  other  factors. 

There  are  three  steps  involved  in  the  development  of  a  language 
policy.    Firstly  the  selection  of  a  language,  languages  or  variety  of  a 
language  to  be  used,  whether  all  the  languages  in  the  country  will  be  used. 
,n  varieties  of  language.,  which  i.  extremely  unlikely.    Secondly,  the 
language  or  variety  of  language  chosen  may  be  codified,  as  with  the  B.B.C. 
.  .pronouncing  dictionary,  the  R.T.E.  comittee  on  th.  at.nd.rdii.tion  of 
ttl,h.    Thirdly,  the  policy         be  i^l««.l.4 . t».rou,h  tli«  training  of 
♦nsmnel.  the  .election  of  personnel,  the  «ppo»ni»«nt  of  lin«..i.tic 
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^idvimirs.     In  nrtCain  Ci,r  a  lonj;  time,  R.ll.C.  aiinoimccrtt  were  recruited 
f  riiiw  iIkIii  i«tK«*  Hl"«lunliM»  tuul  tin  Wft  #•  H.I',   npftikiM  ft . 

To  return  to  the  first  point,  what  are  the  factors  which  determine 

the  selection  of  the  language  to  be  used  on  the  media.?  Leitner  (1983) 

althoiiRh  w«>rkinr.  spi'cifieaUy  with  radio,   impUcj*  LhaL  Lhc  following 

factors  apply  to  the  media  in  general: 


I.  Hedia  status,  structure  including  a)  its  legal  basis 
(public  corporation,  commercial  or  a  mixture  of  both), 
b)  its  reach,  national,  regional  or  local,  c)  the 
number  of  channels.  (The  most  status  is  given  to 
public,  national  institutions). 

2^  Media  goals.    The  overall  objectives  -  to  inform, 

entertain,  educate  and  their  particular  interpretation 
at  a  given  lime. 

3.  Programming  policy.    With  more  than  one  channel, 
whether  there  is  streamed  or  mixed  programming. 

4.  Wider  media  context.  Overall  media  pattern  in  a 
country  and  the  use  people  make  of  the  different 
media  *.g.  radio  faced  with  competition  from 
television,  the  new  changes  that  will  come  with 
cable  and  satellite  networks. 


These  factors  are  not  static  but  are  constantly  changing  and, 
as  they  change,  the  language  used  in  the  media  will  change  also.    This  is 
well  illustrated  in  Leitner  (1980)  with  regard  to  the  B.B.C.  snd  to 
Ger«an  broadcasting.    For  example,  with  the  setting  up  of  the  B.B.C.  in 
1926,  goals  focussed  on  high  culture  were  established,  with  the  R.P. 
accent  being  used  exclusively.    However,  during  the  war,  there  wss  less 
ftmphasis  on  education  and  high  culture,  more  emphasis  on  national  unity 
for  the  war  effort  and  a  widening  of  the  accent  spectrum  found  on  radio. 

There  is  then  no  single  style  of  language  used  in  the  media  but  a 
range  of  speech  styles  which  will  be  found  on  different  stations  depending 
on  these  factors  listed  and  on  the  target  audience.    Most  is  known  with 
regard  to  national  broadcasting  stations  which  tend  to  be  public  or  at 
lesst  partislly  public  corporations  and  to  have  high  cultural  goals.  These 
•tstions  also  tend  to  use  the  standard  variety  of  the  language,  in  spite 
of  the  counter-example  I  have  given  above  and  the  language  of  the  media 
is  often  identified  as  being  the  standard  form  of  the  language,  in  Britain, 
in  the  U.S.  with  network  English  and  in  Ireland  which  I  deal  with  later. 

TMre  ia  a  t^roblem,  however,  in  cstabliahing  what  Ch«  standard  la 
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ami,  for  example,  the  existence  of  network  Englith  in  the  U.S.  if  disputed. 
H  However,  I  am  accepting  that  it  i«  the  variety  which  it  generally  accepted 

as  the  norm,  the  correct  form  of  the  lang  age  at  found  in  grairtnara  and 
dictionaries,  that  it  it  the  national  form  of  a  language  not  rettricted 
to  any  particular  region  of  the  country,  the  form  uted  by  the  leadert  in 
a  country,  the  people  wilh  power,  including  the  media.     It  is  uted  in  the 
media  largely  because  of  its  prestige,  though  often  the  reason  given  is 
because  it  is  roost  easily  understood.    As  the  standard  is  spoken  in  other 
public  domains  such  as  the  law  courts,  educational  institutions,  so  it  it 
also  used  in  the  media.    The  announcers  are  also  recruited  from  social 
groups  who  speak  the  standard.    National  broadcasting  is  concerned  with 
disseminating  high  culture,  as  representing  the  serious  side  of  broad- 
casting.    Finally  the  standard  language  is  regarded  as  authoritative  and 
objective  compared  with  o.ther  varieties.    Within  the  station,  the  highest 
standards  of  speech  are  required,  and  so  the  tightest  control  exercised 
over  continuity  presenters  and  newscasters.    These  are  the  people  most 
closely  identified  with  the  station  itself,  and,  in  the  cast  of  the  news- 
casters,  the  alleged  authority  and  objectivity  of  the  standard  form  of 
the  language  is  obviously  important.    Journalists  and  presenters  of  other 
programmes  have  more  freedom.    There       often  considerable  difference 
between  the  accents  used  by  journalists  and  newscasters,  not  all  of  which 
can  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  newscasters  are  reading  from  a  script 
whereas  journalists  are  more  likely  to  be  giving  oral  reports. 

Th.^  use  of  the  standard  on  national  media  is  a  two-way  process. 
It  is  not  only  the  media  taking  and  using  the  prestige  form  that  already 
exists  in  society  at  large  but  the  language  used  in  the  media  is  regarded 
ns  being  the  standard,  a-  having  high  status  and  it  is  claimed,  although 
unproven,  that  the  media  a.--  spreading  the  use  of  the  standard  form 
generally  throughout  the  speech  cormunity.    Broadcast  language  is  regarded 
as  the  standard  because  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  broadcasting  enhances 
its  prestige.     It  is  also  the  most  widely  available  model  of  what  is 
regarded  as  correct, good  speech.  The  general  concern  of  the  public  of 
maintaining  a  high  quality  of  language  in  the  media,  the  fear  of  standards 
slipping,  of  mispronunciations  being  used  testifies  to  what  expectations 
are  held  about  media  language.    Research  on  attitudes  towards  different 
accents  in  the  U.S.  by  Tucker  and  Lambert  (1969)  showed  speakers  of  Network 
English  were  rated  highest  on  both  personal  and  social  status  attributea. 
In  Britain,  there  it  little  doubt  that  R.P.  has  the  highest  status  and  th«t 
B.B.C.  Entliih  is  regarded  as  txtmplif ytng  ^.P.    U  is  «ort  rftlcvanC,  p«r- 
j~0    E^»JfCJhap,  to  look  at  countries  which  are  more  cowparablt  vith  Ireland,  eotMlal 
Ifcryy        *  or  pott  colonial  coyfitritt  ii^h  as  Now  laaUnd.  Canada  for  frtnch  and 


telKitNi  with  ict  hllingualivi,  hoth  French  and  Fle»ith  hein|»  uaed  in 
neighbc'iring  countries  alao. 


In  New  Zealand,  firstly,  the  prestige  accent  is  R.P.  with  the  Kew 
Zealand  accent  being  perceived  as  inferior.  (Bell,  1983).    Secondly,  the 
NatioMl  Progranne  (I.Y.A.)  is  the  prestige  service  of  the  public  cor- 
poration Radio  New  Zealand  (N.Z.)  and  B.B.C.  world  service  is  rebroad- 
cast  on  New  Zealand  radio.    Bell  has  shown  that  B.B.C.  English  is  regarded 
aa  the  aost  formal,  «ost  prestigious  atyle,  followed  by  the  English  u^ed 
on  the  National  Programme  and  then  the  other  stations.    In  Quebec^  it  is 
reported  that  European  French  has  the  highest  status,  followed  by  the 
speech  of  the  professional  classea  in  Quebec.    Broadcasting  language  is 
the  quaai-official  embodiment  of  atandard  Quebec  French  (Forget,  1978) 
and  the  prestige  speech  of  Radio  Canad«  is  said  to  be  very  close  to 
European  French  (d'Anglejan,  Alison  and  Tucker,  1973).    In  Belgium,  there 
are  the  two  main  languages  French  and  Dutch,  both  of  which  are  triglossic. 
There  is  a  supranational      standard      for    Dutch,       shared  between 
Belgium  and  Holland  and  for  French  between  Belgium  and  France.    There  is 
a  Belgian  standard  for  Dutch,  Zuidneder lands  Standard  and  for  French,  the 
Brusacls  regional  form.    There  are  local  Flemish  and  Walloon  dialects  also. 
All  aix  varieties  are  used  on  the  Belgium  media.  (Baetens,  Beardsmore  and 
Van  B«cck,  198A) .    A  study  by  Geerts  et  al  (1978)  into  attitudes  towards 
differaot  varieties  of  broadcast  Dutch  found  that  86. 2Z  objected  to  local 
dialect  forms  on  radio  and  television;  at  the  same  time  only  35. 3Z  would 
choose  to  use  Algemeen  Kederlands  themselves  if  they  were  to  take  part  in 
a  programe,  so  the  favoured  dialect  presumably  would  be  the  Belgian 
variety  of  the  standard.    Belgium  would  thus  appear  to  differ  from  Kew 
Zealand  and  Quebec  in  favouring  the  national  standard  other  than  an 
external  one  where  Kew  Zealand  has  R.P.  as  the  prestige  standard  accent 
and  Quebec,  European  French.    However,  there  must  be  some  reservationa  • 
about  this  conclusion  as  the  Belgian  research  is  reporting  on  what  people 
s*v  they  would  do  vhereas  the  evidence  from  the  other  two  countri*»s  is 
capirlcal  research  on  what  actually  happens. 

The  situation  in  Ireland 

Most  of  the  attention  given  to  the  language  policy  of  R.T.E.  has 
alwaya  centered  on  Iriah,  with  very  little  being  said  about  English. 
There  is  such  debate  on  whether  it  has  fulfilled  its  statutory  obligation 
with  regard  to  providing  prograones  in  Irish  and  great  concern  that  Iriah 
Should  bt  uatd  in  th«  «tdia  becauae  of  the  reputed  effecta  of  the  media 
9m  lM|ru«t«  bchftvimtr,  i.e.  that  h«caiiii«  the  rnvdie  have  prvatiMt  thP 


Uu|iunK<*  «»*<*(1  v^lt  )*<^  imitittiut.     tliiw«vvr»  I  want  to  louk  at  i\w  Ktt|iH«h 
used  on  ll.T.E.»  whether  R.T.E.  English  U  regarded  as  stwdard  Hiberno- 
English,  what  you  would  expect  going  through  the  factors  listed  by  Lextner 
and  what  form  of  English  you  actually  get. 

A  major  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  thorough  research  on  stan- 
dard Hiberno-English.    Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  dialects  of  Northern 
Ireland  and  Belfast  in  particular  (Milroy  1981) -but  nothing  comparable  is 
available  for  the  Republic  of  Ireland.    This  does  not  seem  to  have  caused 
difficulties  for  researchers  carrying  out  attitud  Ina^  surveys  on  different 
Irish  accents.    Edwards  (1979)  Masterson  et  al  (1983)  and  Killian  (1906) 
all  include  "standard"  speakers  amongst  their  sample.    Also,  it  would 
seem  that  people  have  no  difficulty  in  defining  the  standard  in  terms  of 
the  English  used  on  R.T.E.    Barry  (1982,  p. 101)  states  that  "Educated 
Dublin  speech  as  used  by  R.T.E.  newsreaders  seems  to  have  ousted  the  old 
•ascendency  accent'  -  the  form  of  speech  used  by  Anglican  clergy  trained 
at  Trinity  College  in  Dublin  and  by  the  old  landed  gentry  as  the  most 
desirable  form  of  speech".    Killian  (1986)  also  found  that  her  subjects, 
when  asked  to  guess  the  occupation  of  the  standard  English  speaker  in  her 
research,  were  likely  to  put  him  down  as  a  newsreader.    Donoghue  (1979) 
in  his  contribution  to  The  Quality  of  Spoken  English  on  the  B.B.C. 

dissents  from  this  view,  "In  Ireland,           radio  is  not  deemed  to  have 

any  particular  care  for  correct  or  handsome  speech,  or  indeed,  any  special 
responsibility  in  that  respect"  (p.  17). 


this  standard  is  identified  with  the  English  spoken  on  R.T.E.,  what  form 
does  that  standard  take  ?    Would  we  expect  to  find  that  the  real  prestige 
accent  in  the  country  is  R.P.,  similar  to  the  situation  in  New  Zealand  and 
Quebec  and  that  the  newscasters  on  R.T.E.  have  accents  close  to  R.P.  ? 
Or  is  it  the  case  that  R.T.E.  English  has  a  strong  Irish  identity  of  its 
own  ? 

Looking  at  R.T.E.  in  terms  of  Leitner's  factors,  it  is  a  national 
corporation  but  it  has  always  been  a  partially  conwercial  enterprise 
because  of  its  reliance  on  advertising  for  some  of  its  funding.    This  has 
caused  many  difficulties  over  the  years,  how  to  combine  its  role  as  a 
national,  prestige  service  on  the  one  hand  and  at  the  same  time,  be  a 
vi.iHlr  cammrrrinl  rntrrprinr.     With  rrp.nrd  to  itn  r.anl».  Tram  rlir  very 
•tart,  broadcasting  was  regarded  as  necessary  for  maintaining  national 
identity.    It  is  said  that  the  first  hroadcist  cowMinication  in  the  world 
was  that  frosi  the  C,l».0.  in  miblin  during  the  Ktsing  in  1916,  when  a 


Assuming  that  there  is  a  standard  Hiberno-English  accent  and  that 
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•hi|^*t  r«4lo  trmtiMttter  waa  ttaetl  in  mn  uttcnpt  to  f^rl  ncwi  of  the  Klslnit 
miL  ttiiytma  liriliiiit  cuiiirut.    Titti  H«»VttriiMuiu  in  tltc*  iwciitivn  yMn    eay^isr  lu 
set  up  a  r«4io  scacion,  ch«ir  aw«r«n«tt  of  the  importance  of  brosdcsscing 
both  nationally  and  internitionally  it  evident  from  the  Pail  Debates  of 
th«  period.    The  Poat-Matter  General,  J.J,  Wtlth,  apeaking  of  the  setting 
up  of  the  national  radio  station  in  1926,  concluded  s  fiery  speech  with, 
**Any  kind  of  Irish  station  is  better  than  no  Irish  station  at  all*'.  Prior 
to  this,  the  Dsil  Specisl  Cotmittee  on  Wireless  Broadcssting  had  stated 

in  1924,  that  "The  Committee           is           convinced  that  the  control  of 

broadcasting  in  Ireland  must  be  rigourously  preserved  a  National  control 
and  that  the  transmission  service  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  s  mono- 
poly in  private  hands"  (  fS,  2nd  Interim  Report).    Broadcasting  remained 
under  direct  governm^ent  control  until,  officially,  the  passing  of  the  1960 
Broadcasting  Authority  Act,  which  nade  K.T.E.  autonomous.    During  the  50' s, 
the  Minister  for  Post  and  Telegraphs,  Erskine  Childers,  hsd,  in  fact, 
appointed  a  Comhairle  of  5  to  assist  hia  in  the  running  of  che  service, 
so  that  it  was  slready  semi-independent.    Concern  for  the  reflection  of 
the  national  outlook  and  culture  in  broadcasting  was  very  evident  in  the 
report  of  the  Television  Coonission  in  1959  and  also  in  the  Broadcaating 
Authority  Act  of  1960. 

S  17  "In  performing    its  functions,  the  Authority 
shall  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  national  aims 
of  restoring  the  Irish  language  and  preserving  the 
national  culture  and  shall. endeavour  to  pronote 
the  attalnnent  of  these  aims". 

From  this,  one  would  expect  R.T.E.  to  use  an  identifiably  Irish  sccent 
of  English,    There  have,  however,  been  changes  since  I960.   In  the  amendment 
of  the  broadcasting  act  in  1976,  the  functions  of  the  broadcasting  service 
were  defined  very  differently. 


f  13  In  performing  its  functions  the  Authority  shsll 
in  its  programming :- 

a)  be  responsive  to  the  interests  and  concerna  of  the 
whole  community,  be  mindful  of  the  need  for  under*- 
standing  and  peace  within  the  whole  island  of 
Ireland,  ensure  that  the  programmes  reflect  the 
varied. elements  which  make  up  the  culture  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  island  of  Ireland,  and  have 
special  regard  for  the  elements  which  distinguish 
thst  culture  «n^  in  particular  for  the  Irish  language. 

b)  uphold  the  democratic  values  enshrined  in  the 
Constitution,  especially  those  relating  to  rightful 
liberty  of  expression,  and 

c)  have  regard  to  the  need  for  the  formation  of  public 
awarmmgs  and  tiad«rgCMdiftg  of  the  valuaa  and 

trad it ions  of  countri^a  other  than  the  State, 


5B2 


is 


including  in  parcicultr  chost  of  liuch 
countries  nhicK  we  »«ber«  of  tht  European 
Ccononic  Coonunicy* 


The  definition  of  the  functions,  apart  from  being  more  detailed  and 
specific*  no  longer  talks  of  one  national  culture  but  of  varied  elcMcnta, 
different  strands  which  go  to  make  up  our  culture.    Why  was  there  such  a 
chsnge  between  the  definitions  given    in  I960  and  1976  ?    It  was  a  period 
of  great  chsnge,  with  major  economic  development  in  the  60's,  changes 
brought  by  the  introduction  of  television  itself,  by  greater  travel,  educ- 
ation, more  contact  with  the  outside  world  snd  a  general  opening  up  to 
outside  influences  compared  with  the  more  insular,  narrow  outlook  of  the 
30' s  and  earlier.    The  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  had  led  to  a  reassess- 
ment of  history,  with  a  recognition  of  the  different  elements  that  make 
up  the  Irish  people,  who  are  not  by  sny  means  pure-blooded  Celts. 

The  actual  working  of  this  section  also  no  doubt  owes  much  to  the 
then  Minister  for  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  who  was  to 
the  foreground  in  revising  the  accepted  version  of  modem  Irish  history. 
He  was  more  extreme  in  his  views  than  others  and  when  this  Bill  was  first 
being  debated  in  the  Senate,  he  was  also  proposing  to  re-transmit  B.B.C.  1 
to  the  country  as  a  second  television  channel,  a  proposal  which  was  widely 
rejected,  even  by  his  government  colleagues*    Section  13  did  not  get  an 
easy  passage  through  the  houses  of  the  Oireachtas.  eapecially  through  the 
Senate.    Many  felt  it  did  not  emphasise  enough  what  should  be  the 
specifically  Irish  character  of  the  broedcasting  service.    The  opposition 
spokesman,  T.  J.  Fitrpatrick  proposed  a  rewording  of  the  original  1^7 
which  was  based  on  the  1973  proposal  of  the  Broadcasting  Review  Coraiittee. 


17  -  1)  In  performing  its  functions  the  Authority 
shall  in  its  prograraming  be  mindful  of  the 
need  for  the  safeguarding,  enriching  and 
strengthening  the  cultural,  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  Ireland. 

2)  The  AuLhority  shall  aim  to  provide  a 
service  that  is  essentially  Irish  in  content 
and  character  and  which  in  particular 
encourages  and  fosters  the  Irish  language. 

3)  The  Authority  shall  be  responsive  to  the 
intorfHtK  of  the  whole  confwinit^,  and  be 
mindful  of  the  need  for  understanding  and 
peace  within  the  whole  island  of  Ireland. 

A)  This  service  should  * 


a)  Uc  It  hnlnnrrH  sfrvici*  of  informrtt<on» 
«iit  (K^itiRiwimt  unit  trnt^rt  iiitniirttt  lt»t 

peaptc  of  different  titterettt 
Hi  tattci  coverlnR  the  rmpe 


(if  |»riiKrjtmilitK  hi  fjtir  prtiiitirt  itiii . 


b) 


h€  In  trlth  «od  Engliah,  with 
appropriatt  proviaiofi  for  other 
lanfuaget. 


c) 


uphold  the  values  uniihrtiicd  in  chu 
Constitution. 


d) 


actively  contribute  to  the  flow  and 
exchange  of  infonution,  entertainment 
and  culture  within  Ireland,  and  between 
Ireland  and  other  countries,  especially 
her  partners  in  the  European  Eccnomic 
Conunity. 


e) 


provide  for  a  continuing  expression  of 
Irish  identity,  and 


be  aade  available  so  far  as  practicable 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  island  of 
Ireland.** 


However,  this  amendment  was  defeated  and  it  is  under  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien's  wording  that  R.T.E.  now  operates.    From  reading  It,  one  might 
well  expect  that  R.T.E.  is  closer  to  New  Zealand  and  Quebec  radio  than  to 
the  broadcasting  service  envisaged  by  J.  J.  Walsh  and  others  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Dail. 

Uhat  kind  of  English  is  used  on  R.T.E.  ?    Is  it  diatinctively  Irish 
or  has  R.P.  prestige  here  as  In  New  Zealand  7 

There  is  little  research  oa  the  attitudes  of  the  Irish  towards 
speakera  of  R.P.    Killlan  (1980)  did  include  a  speaker  of  British  English 
in  her  study,  although  the  precise  accent  of  this  speaker  is  not  mentioned. 
Ibis  speaker  did  tend  to  be  rated  negatively  by  the  judges. 

Wells  (1962)  and  Barry  (1982)  provide  descriptions  of  Hiberno-English. 
Both  describe  it  as  distinctive  from  and  not  owing  allegiance  to  R.P. 
Wtlls,  p.  A18  "Neither  R.P.  nor  popular  accents  of  England  exert  much 

perceptible  on  Irish  English  In  Ireland,  R.P.  is  in  no  way  taken 

«•  an  unqueationed  nom  of  good  pronunciation."    Yet,  for  both  of  them, 
changes  coming  Into  educated  Dublin  speech  reflect  R.P.  pronunciations, 
which  Wells  put  down  to  the  influence  of  British  T.V.  along  the  east  coast, 
tt^ghani  1984)  also  argues  that  the  tendency  with  Hiberno-English  is  to  adopt 
mora  R.P.  forma,  and  a  atudent  of  his  (Corless,  1983)  In  a  study  of  R.T.E. 
nmrandnrs' accnnts,  supports  his  argument.    The  difficulty,  once  again, 
t«  th9  ^menmnete  mf  ih«  i«r«  niMiderd  NibermiH(nttish.    I  f inrt  aona  of  the 
^hnoHic  fnntmmg  IftCfcrntbanwd  Cortm  to  be  worm  typical  of  a  coniotvative 
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rural  Irish  accent  than  any  standard  frott»  t.g*  /«/  instead  of  /ou/  in 
"know",  "show**;  Ve/  instead  of  /ei/  in  'liay^  "they*\ 

The  following  list  of  features  are  cooMonly  accepted  as  distinguishing 
standard  Hibemo*-English  froa  R.F. 


Features  of  Standard  Hiberno-English  cowpared  with  R.P. 

H.E.  R.P.  Example 

1)  hw  w                                 which,  white,  when 

2)  rhotic  non-rhocic                    far,  here,  mother 

3)  clear  1  dark  1            ^             feel,  milk,  double 

4)  ^  d    5                             thin,  wealth,  tlien,  weather 

Note  Che  pronunciation  of 

.  .    .                     Taoiseach,  Tanaiste 

5)  (  t                                  but,  Saturday,  not  at  all 

6)  a:  o:                                aunt,  forecast,  France 

7)  b  A                                  Dublin,  cup,  public. 


It  would  seetB  that  newsreaders  tend  to  adopt  forma  closer  to  R.?. 
for  most  of  the  above  features  with  the  following  exceptions:- 

1)    w  it  always  pronounced  hw;    2)    both  Wells  and  Barry  nention  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  change  towarda  the  uae  of  the  dark  1  in  post-vocalic  position 
in  Ireland  and  this  is  evident  in  news  broadcast;    3)    Hiberno-English  is 
said  to  be  firmly  rhotic,  yet  the  r*s  arc  less  strong  and  at  times  disappear 
in  newsreader  speech;    4)    alveolar  fricatives  are  commonly  used  on  R.T.E* 
instead  of  the  more  usual  dental  atops.    Hypercorrection  leads  to  Irish 
words  with  dentals  being  given  the  same  treatment,  as  in  "Taoiseach*', 
"Tinaiste";    5)    the  split  alveolar  fricative  in  medial  and  final  position 
scarcely  occurs  in  newsreaders  speech  perhaps  because  of  the  formal  reading 
style;    6)  &  7)  both  of  these  vowels  are  usually  given  R.P.  pronunciation 
on  R.T.E. 

My  suggestion  that  the  prestige  accent  in  R.T.E.  is  changing  fro*  a 
more  distinctive  Irish  accent  to  something  closer  to  R.P.  needs  empirical 
rcRcnrch  to  sustain  it.    It  does,  however,  (it  in  with  the  typical  way  in 
which  nationalism  and  strong  national  identif icatioT  through  a  language 
or  variety  of  language  evolve,  (Fishman  1984).    To  Jitart  with,  the  emphasis 
of  nationalism  is  on  the  inherent  unity  of  a  populiition  and  language  is 
imurttly  one  ul  the  must  Impwrtaiit  symbols  oC  natiutiel  identity. 
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HmMvtr.  natioailiM  do«a  not  r«Miin  at  a  constant  pitch.    IAmr  thm  natioMl 
idtntlty  hu  h€mn  mov  fimly  ctta^litbed*  thtrt  it  a  dtc lining  need  to 
Mt«rt  thia  idtntity  at  teparata  and  uaiqua;  the  proVlematic  nature  of 
Identity  dec linet  and  with  it,  the  centrality  of  lanRuage  can  and  doet 
decline  too* 

In  Ireland,  the  Irith  language  hat  been  tymbolic  of  the  whole  of 
Irith  culture  but  with  eaphatit  on  the  uniquenett  of  the  Irith  at  a  nation, 
thia  wat  going  to  flow  over  onto  the  perception  and  ute  of  Englith  alto  at 
having  a  diatinctive  Irith  fom  ap.di  not  referring  to  any  Britith  font  of 
Englith  as  e  aodel.    Englith  wef.  and  £t  the  mother  tongue  of  the  vatt 
•ajority  in  the  country  who  have  never  regarded  their  language  or  literature 
at  being  inferior  to  that  of  Britain* 

Conclutiop 

The  language  uted  in  the  aedia  it  ct  concern  not  only  to  linguittt 
and  thote  working  in  the  aedla.    It  rait4t  queationt  of  public  concern 
becaute  of  the  interaction  between  the  form  of  language  uted  and  quettions 
of  v^luet*  culture  and  ideology, 

I  have  ditcuaaed  the  ute  of  linguittica  in  content  analyait  where 
it  cmi  thow  up  the  eaotive.  evaluative  and  pretcrlptive  elementt  of 
■ecnlng  in  ao  much  of  language*    Thia  it  what  Kreta  and  Hodge  refer  to  at 
critical  linguittict  and  ia  obvioutly  an  important  application  of  linguictict 
even  if  it  recelvea  little  attention  from  linguitta.    Greater  public  aware- 
neat  of  how  language  workt  would  be  of  benefit  in  leading  to  more  vigilance 
about  blat    in  media  textt. 

With  regard  to  language  policy,  much  attention  it  given  to  language 
at  a  ayabol  of  national  culture,  the  Irith  language,  that  ia.    There  it 
little  or  no  concern  about  the  variety  of  Englith  uted.    Yet  thit  luit 
repercuationa.    I  have  argued  th*.t  the  media  in  thit  country  conventionally 
ute  the  ttandard  form.    At  the  majority  of  the' people  do  not  tpeak  the 
ttandard  fom.  what  effect  hat  thit  on  non--atandard  tpeakert  T    Alto  there 
it  a  related  problem  raited  by  retearch  Into  reactiont  to  different  typet 
of  accentt.    Contlttently  it  hat  been  found  that  non-ttandard  tpeakert  are 
rated  negatively  with  regard  to  competence  (Edwardt.  1982)*    Thit  hat  been 
a  matter  of  concern  in  education  for  9cm  time,  that  teachert  could  have 
negativr  PRppciatitmt.  which  Ivnd  lo  be  teir-fuiriUing.  of  pupilt  with 
non-ttmdard  acctnta.    But  what  about  the  effect  of  this  in  the  media  t 
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When  spcskert  with  noii-itandard  rural  or  urban  accents  appear  in  interview, 
diacussions  or  other  progranpti,  th«  audiance  are  prejudiced  against  tha 
content  of  whut  they  are  inyin*  b*CA>i«e  of  the  wiiy  in  which  it  ?«  ^xpreaiied. 
It  is  another  case  wJiere wore  knowledge  of  linguHtici  by  the  public  at 
large  could  be  beneficiil  as  there  is  ao^  evidence  (Masterson  et  si,  1983) 
that  those  with  linguistic  knowledge  are  less  prejudiced  by  sccents  than 
those  without. 
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H  UBO  Pg  LAHCUK;    MOKT  OU  SUItVIK? 


St.  Patrick* 9  College,  mynootK  _ 

Alors  que  Ic  Itboratolrt  dc  l«nfu«t  avalt  unc  pi  set  blcn  d€finic  dans  let 
■(thodtt  audio-visuclltt  on  ptut  tt  dtMnd«r  tujourd'hul  quel  rMc  11  dcvrait 
jouer  I  iHnt^rUur  d*un  prograaM  d'tnstlgntMnt    comnlcatlf?    $1  I  prtaiire 
vu«>  11  atablc  Evident  qu*on  oe  ptut  pa*  coMunlquer  dt  fa^on  naturtllc  dana  up 
labo  dtvotu^noua  toutcs  at  tout » pro ftaatura  dc  languaa  ayant  la  chanct  (ou  la 
■alchanct)  d*  avoir  un  labo  dana  notrt  icolt  ou  notra  unlvtralti.  It  ft  rat  r  I  clf 
pour  toujour  a  tt  oublitrft  jasala  It  a  tKtrclcta  atructuraux  tt  la  phaat  dt 
r<p€tltlon? 

SI  laa  laboratolrta  dt  langut  ont  €t€  tant  crltlquCa  durant  Ita  ann€ta  70 
c*tat  aurtout  ft  cauat  du  ftnrt  dt  travail  qua  I'on  y  falaalt* 

£t  an  rttournattt  un  ptu  an  arrlftra  on  paut  coaprandra  pourquol;  dana  Its  ann€es 
50  laa  althodta  audlo-oralta  racoflvaiidalant  l*utlllaatlon  du  labo.    On  nt  ptut 
ctptndant  a*taplchtr  da  rtaarqtiar  qut  Ita  €l€Banta  llngulatlquaa  priatntta  aux 
itudlanta  au  labo  €talant  aouvtnt  donnCa  aana  eonttxtt.    Tria  aouvant  la  aana 
(aaptct  taatntltl  du  lanfagt)  nUtalt  paa  travallK  ou  du  solna  n(gllg(  au  profit 
da  la  fravMlrt. 

Ctcl  fut  corrlf€  dana  Ita  ann€aa  60-70  avac  laa  aCthodta  audlo-vlauallta. 
Laa  illvaa  ou  €tudlanta  coapranalant  la  contanu  llnfulatlqut  dta  axtrclcta  tt»  al 
ctft  txtrclcta  €talant  aouvant  blan  cholala»  aulvalant  una  progrtaalon  blan  dCflnlt 
at  €talant  controles.      Par  contra »  on  na  aa  poaalt  paa  aaatt  aouvant  la  quaatlon 
da  laur  afflcacltC  an  dthora  du  labo:    Qu*aat-ca  qua  I'dftva  ou  l'(tudlant(a)  allalt 
falrt  dta  ClCocnta  llnfulatlquaa  acqula  (on  l*aap%rt)  au  labo,  una  fola  aortl(t) 
dt  ct  Utu  cloa? 

Dapula  Ita  annCaa  70  11  a*aat  prodult  una  virltabla  revolution  dana  lea 
ln»tallationa  da  labo:    il  y  a  au  d*abord  Tadaptatlon  du  mafnitophona  ft  caaaette, 
pula  la  Blnlaturlaatlon  dta  (Kaanta  at  I'lnforsatiaatlon  dta  slcro-proctaatura. 
Una  revolution  aaiblabla  a  tu  llau  tn  •(thodoloflt  :  Ita  txtrclcta  atructuraux 
baaCa  aur  la  bthavlourlaaa  aont  patlt  ft  pttit  rt«plac(a  par  l^utlllaatlon  du 
lanRuaga  rill,  autbfntiqua  tt  contaxtuallaa.    Da  t^anda  changawnta  d^attltude  aa 
aont  produlta  €galaaant:    on  tat  paaa#  4a  ca  qua  l*on  voulalt  anaalgnar  ft  ca  qui 
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est  apprit  et  du  langage  en  s€n€ral  (univertel  et  iapertonnel)  I  la  notion  de 
conounication  qui  est  quelquechose  d* Ifidlviduel,  de  personnel,  et  n€cessai resent 
situ(  dans  un  contexte  social.    Dans  la  classe  dc  lang;uc  (  et  pourquol  pas  au 
laUoT)  de  nouvelles  strategies  d'apprentissage  seront  d€velopp€es  et  les  actlvit€s 
seront  diversifi€es,  specialis€es  et  lndiYldualls€es, 

Quel  peut  done  Stre  le  rdle  du  laboratoire  de  langue  dans  le  contexte  d*un 
apprentissage  des  langues  coonunicatlf 7 

Caract€ristlques  essentielles  d'un  laboratoire  de  LangM<» 

Alors  que  certains  ont  pens€  durant  les  ann€es  70  que  les  laboratoirea  de  lanfua 
allaient  disparattre,  de  nouveaux  modules  de  plus  en  plus  perfectionn€s  sont 
apparus  r^guliireoenty  et  de  plus  en  plus  d'€coles  secondaires  ta  Irlande 
s'€quipent  en  labos. 

II  exlste  deux  sortes  de  labos:  les  labos  AA  (Audio  -  Actif)  et  les  labos  AAC 
(Audio-Ac ti f-Conpara ti £) •    tes  labos  AA  sont  surtout  presents  dans  les  €coles  secon- 
daires et  persettent  aux  €lives  d'Ccouter  une  bande  et  de  r€p€ter,  tandii  que  les 
labos  AAC  sont  presents  dans  les  univaralt€s  et  icoles  de  langues  ainsi  que 
certaines  (coles  secondaires  et  peroettent  aux  €l(ves  non  seylenent  d*€couter  sais 
(galenent  de  s'enreglstrer  pour  enauite  pouvolr  conparer  leur  production  orale  1 
celle  du  nodile  sur  la  bande. 

Le  sort  de  ce  satCrlel  n'est  (videnncnt  pas  de  renplir  une  pKce.    Un  labo  de 
langue  peut  aider  les  (lives  et  le  professeur  1  Bietix  organiser  ou  au  soins  1 
rationaliser  le  travail  d* apprentissage  ,1  gagner  du  teops,  et  1  construire  une 
collection  de  matCriel  enregistr€  qui  devra  ttre  facile  d*accU  et  facile  1 

utilijt^r* 

Certains  principes  de  base  devront  Itre  respect€s  telle  qu*une  bonce  quail t€ 
technique  des  bandes  aattres  et  un  bon  fonctionneaent  du  Mt€rlel.    Si  le 
laboratoire  est  utilise  souvent  11  faudra  changer  les  cassettes  plusleura  fols 
pendant  I'annCe.    II  est  igaleoent  d€conselll<  d'utlllser  de  la  crale  dans  un 
labo.    Tout  sMtrriel  achet€  est  enreglstr€  sur  ce  qu*en  appelle  une  bande  Mttre. 
tes  bandvs  wittres  dolvent  (tre  copKes  dts  qu*elles  a  ont  achet£es  cataloguCes  et 
rsng€es  soigneusenent .  Seules     Us  copies  seront  utills4es  au  labo. 
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Lc  Isbo  pourra  ainsl  lire  uCllltl  Avec  unc  clattc  malt  aussi  conoe  centre  de 
reaaourcea  et  <le  aatlrlel  audlo-vlauela  r    On  notera  d^ailleura  que  sine  la 
terminoloitic  a  chang€  et  que  dana  beaucoup  d*€tabUaaeMnta  le  laboratolre  de 
langue  eat  devenu  "Centre  Audlo-Viauel",  ou  encore  **Sonovld€othtque**  (Language 
Centre,  Language  Learning  Centre,  Language  Keaource  Centre  etc...  en  anglaia). 

Le  travail  au  labo. 

Si  I'on  eaaaye  d'appliquer  lea  principea  de  I'approche  coonunicative  dans  un 
prograane  d^enaeigneaent  dea  languea  en  claaae  et  au  labo  on  a'adreaaera  en 
premier  auz  beaoina  dea  €ltvea. 

Lea  €llvea  du  aecondaire  et  de  I'enaeigneaent  aupCrieur,  en  Irlande,  entendent 
tria  peu  de  Fran^aia  parl€  **auchentique". 

Ila  ont  fgaletoent  dea  probl^mea  de  conprChenaion  et  dea  probl^s  d'expression. 
Ila  aont  liait€adans  leur  production  orale. 

A  cea  problioea  linguiatiquea  a'ajoutent  dea  problimca  paychologiquea.  Le$ 
Cltvea  ou  <tudlant(e)a  dana  I'enaeoble,  ne  aont  paa  sur(e>  d*eux/ellea,  ne  ae 
aentent  paa  capable  de  parler  la  langue  cible,  aont  g^n€(e)a  devant  lea  autrea 
Cltvea  daoa  la  claaae  et  parfoia  nine  ont  peur  du  profeaaeur.    Si  cea  reaarques 
aont  valablea  pour  la  claaae,  ellea  le  aont  peut-ttre  encore  plua  au  labo. 

Un  queationnaire  fut  ClaborC  en  1983  au  Language  Centre  de  Maynooth ^College 
et  diatribu€  aux  €tudianta  de  Fran^ala,  Allemand  et  Xrlandaia  de  1      ,2      ,  et 
3^"^  ann€ea.    Cea  €tudianta  doivent  venir  au  labo  1  heure  par  aenaine,  par 
langue.    Le  but  du  queationnaire  <talt  de  dicouvrirlea  beaoina  et  probltoer  dea 
ltudlant(e)a  au  labo  ainai  que  leura  attltudea  envera  lea  diff€renta  typea 
d*exercicea  faita  au  lato  et  envera  l'utilit€  du  travail  en  labo  en  g€n€ral. 

A  la  queation:    "Qu*eat  ce  qui  voua  gine  le  plua  au  labo 

1.  lea  <tudiant(e)a  I  c8t€  de  voua 

2.  le  profeaaeur  qui  voua  €coute  I  votre  inau 

3.  la  Muvaiae  qualiti  dea  bandea 

4 .  autrea . 


16X  dea  Itudianta  ont  r€pondu  * 
**lea  (tudlanta  ^  c6t€  de  aK>i' 


It 
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Ces  r€ponfe«  furent  d»«ut«nt  pl\w    iurprenantes  que  lea  «tudiant«  au  labo  {» 
Maynooth)  iont  s€par€a  pe'^  dea  cloisona     qui  pemettent  une  certaine 
insonorisstion  de  cabine  I  cabine. 


Caractgrittlques  princlpalea  de  1* approche  cogwunicative 

II  faudra  d'abord  tenir  compte  dea  beaoina  dea  61ivei  pour  6tabUr  le  contenu 
d*an  progranine  d'enseignemcnt  et  eaaayer  de  r€pondre  aux  beioina  r«ela  des 
apprenants.    L'acquiaition  de  nouvellea  connaissancea  devra  Stre  ba$«e  aur  ce 
qui  esc  d^jd  au. 

Lcs  activit^s  receptivcs  aurtout  <l'€coute  et  la  lecture)  devront  «tre 
d6vclopp^es  au  d6but.    L'utiliaation  de  nat€riel  authentique  eat  tris  iaportante 
pour  motivcr  les  elivea  et  xl  eat  recoooand*  i  I'enseignant  de  faire  vreuve  d'une 
certaine  tolerance  envers  les  erreurs  dea  «levea. 

Lc  role  de  l*enseignant  a  ausai  chang*  dans  lUpproche  comnunicative  et 
celui  -  ci  ou  celle-ci  eat  devenu       anlmateur,    Ua  «lives    occupent  une  place 
centrale  dana  la  claaae.    Ceci  ae  refUte  dana  iHmportance  donn€e  au  travail  de 
groupe  oil  le  profeaseur  encourage  la  comutiication  entre  €l%vea. 


un 


La  comprfihenaion  orale  et  «crite  joue  un  role  trla  important  dana 
apprenti»aage  comaunicatif  aana  oublier  qu»un  acte  de  parole  devra  Stre  prlaent€ 
dans  une  altuation  et  un  contexte  qui  aeront  expliqu€a  et/ou  illuatr«a. 

Comment  tirer  parti  du  labo  pour  ai^pliquer  certaina  de  cea  princlpea? 
A.    L'ECOUTE  AU  tABO. 

II  eat  Evident  q-re  le  labo  de  languea  peut  8tre  un  inatru«ent  de  travail  trla 
pratique  pour  I'tcoute  de- materiel  authentique.    te  langage  authentique  avec 
sea  b€sitationa,  aea  erreura,  aea  r«pltitiona  <c£    Oral  Niveau  I  Uon  m2) 
pourra  Itre  prlaent€  en  labo  et  permettra  l*ecoute  de  voix  differentea, d 'accents 
diff6rcnta,  de  niveaux  de  langue  dlfflrenta  etc...    Certaina  laboa  <quipa  do 
projecteura  de  diapoaitivea  (et  Baintenant  de  aoniteura  TV)  petwettront  una 
illuatratior.  dea  altuationa  d€critea. 

n«n«  iwlff^  netivUli  Uf»Mlll^r#  At  toiia  lea  Jours»  c*eat  Tfrouif  n»i  I'M 
r«ctlTlc<  U  pXm  frt^titfitt.  tM  ^Ifffmto  wfttwtchea  wlcni   qyant  I  Uwa 
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rCtultatt  mIs  dsns  I'cntcoblc  nous  pattont  SOX  du  tcspt  I  Ccouccr,  25X  1  parXcr, 
15X  I  lire  €t  lOX  a  €crir€. 


Weaver  (1972)  Ccric:  Tor  atucrat  ctnturtta  we  have  devoted  our  study  and 
teaching  to  t^t  exprtBsive  part  of  the  conmmicative  proc^ee  which  we  use 
only  half  aa  much  ae  we  uae  the  receptive  ekille,    Moet  people  are  unaware 
of  the  atfcunt  of  time  they  epend  li%tening.    After  all  listening  ie  neither 
ao  dramatic  nor  ao  naiey  ae  talkirig.    The  talker  ie  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  all  lietenere"* 

D*  noabrcutcft  raltont  cxpllquenc  que  ccttc  activity  d*€couC€  ait  M 
n€|llg€€»€ntr€  aucr€t,l*id€€  fautac  tclon    laquellc    I'actc  d'Ccoutcr  etc  un 
acta  pattlf.      En  falt»  on  ne  salt  toujourt  pas  coanent  on  Ccoutc  at  coment 
on  coBprcnd  at  l*act€  d*Ccoutar  cat  cxtraacncnt  coaiplcxc.    De  noabrcutct 
nCthodct    baa€€t  tur  I'Ccoutc  ont  M  ClaborCct  dcpuia  let  ann^ct  70  telle  que 
"Total  Physical  Response**  (TPR)  ou  lea  a€thodes  de  sugges  toped  ie* 

On  ne  discutera  pas  lei  des  nCritea  de  ces  aCthodes  mais  si  I* on  considire 
le  labo  de  langue  coone  instrument  de  travail,  il  peut  acre  le  lieu  privil€gi€ 
de  noflbrausea  activitCs  d*Ccouta*    Ccpandant,  11  est  (vldent  qu*on  ne  pourra 
apprendra  1  parler  une  langue  Ctrang^ra  qu*an  parlant. 

B.    Quala  types  d'exerdcaa  co— unlcatlfa  aont  falsablas  en  labo? 

Das  axardcas  baaCs  aur  daa  jam  da  rftla  pcuvant  ttra  IntCrassanta:  on 
deaandara  aux  C lives  d#  prCtandre  qu*lls  sont  quelqu*un  d* autre  dans  une 
situation  bian  dCfinia: 

M.  Lagoux  (SPEAQ»  p. 112-113)  donna  '  *  trta  bon  er'<iaple:  **Vous  Ites  la 
s€crataire  du  patron »  il  eat  abaent  »  q  elqu*un  tClCphona  •*  r€pondex". 

L*asarcice  ast  accoapagnC  d*una  ficha  aur  laqualle  le  patron  a  lalasC  aas 
coordonnCas»  heura  da  ratour  etc***  Ainsi  qua  d*une  autre  ficha  sur  laqualle 
la  aacrataira  doit  notar  lea  noas   adrassea  at  nuaCroa  da  tClCphone  des 
paraonoaa  qui  appellant. 

On  trouvt  Cgalaaant  ca  ganra  d*axarclcaa  qui  peuvent  Itre  faits  en  classa 
at  au  labo  dans  "Pranat  la  Parole**  (DRAOOGE  M,  1982) . 

Dafta  l*unitl  6  par  axaapla,  l*llftva  doit  prCtandra  itra  la  faaae  da  Harcel. 
L*anrcict  tic  ptut  at  fair*  qu*airtc  l*illuttratioii  qui  aontra  Marcal  au  lit. 
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Son  patron  ttllphone,  •*  f«»»e  t€pond  tt  doit  txpliquer  pourquol  11  nUst  p«8  au 
travail.    En  pr€ttndant  ttrt  cette  feune.riUve  doit  1  la  foil  faire  patstr  It 
•essage  du  patron  I  I'eaployl  «t  de  l»t«ployl  au  patron.    Grace  »  1' illustration  la 
situation  est  presentee  tris  claire»ent.    D'aiUeurs  I'exercice  n'est  pas  faisablt 
sans  cette  demilre.    La  situation  aausante  et  r€aliste  ne  peut  que  stiwuler 
l*(live  \  faire  I'exercice. 

II  est  €galeinent  possible  au  labo  de  travaille'r  les  activit€s  prtconminicativti 
^•Prene«  la  ParoW  (op.cit)  off  re  dis  l'unit€  I.  des  txercices,  encore  une  fois,  da 
jeux  de  r51e.  sur  les  difflrentes  fa^onsde  se  presenter.    Des  fiches  de 
renseijnements  sur  diff€rentes  personnes    sont  donn€es  en  illustration  «t  lUl*ve 
doit  pr€tendre  se  presenter.    Dans  le  cadre  d'un  apprentissage  conminicatif , 
1 'attitude  de  I'enseignant  au  labo  devra  changer  «galeiaent.    Plutot  que  d'etre  un 
"espion"  qui  €coute  ses  €l*ve$,  les  coupe  et  les  corrige  en  milieu  de  phrases, 
I'enseignant'pourra  participcr  au  travail  en  labo  et  Insurer  entre  les  exercices  un 
certain  dialogue  avec  l*€l*ve.    II  faudra  tol«rer  un  certain  nombre  d'erreurs  tant 
qu'elles  n'entravent  pas  la  comprehension,  et  aider  les  €lKves  X  faire  les  exerclcti 
plutot  que  les  corriger  ou  les  espionner. 

C.      Si  l*on  considire  maintenant  les  dlff«rentes  strategies  d'apprentissage  d'una 
langue  seconde.on  citera  Dulay  and  Burt  (mil  qui  estiment      que  lorsqu'on  appr«« 
une  langue  Itrangire  on  passe  au  moins  par  trois  types  de  phases  comunicatives  at 
l*ordre  suivant: 

(1)  "One  way  connunication":  lorsqu'on  lit  ou  <coute  en  L2  (radio,  joumaux,  f ilaa). 
II  est  tout  H  fait  possible  en  labo  de  lire  et  €couter  en  meae  temps,  ou 
bien  de  regar<ferdes  diapos  et  d'<couter  en  meme  temps. 

(2)  "partial  two-way  comunication"  a  lieu  lorsque  les  €lives  r€pondent  en 
hochant  la  ttte  ou  en  utilisant  leur  langue  matemelle.  On  ne  demande 
pas  I  l*€live  de  produire  la  langue  cible. 

(3)  "Full  two-way  connunication":  les  <lives  doivent  €couter,  comprendre  et 
rCpondre  en  parlanw.  . .      .  ^    ,  . 
II  est  tou    I  fait  possible  de  suivre  I'ordre  de  ces  3  phases  dans  un 
progranne  d'exercices  pour  le  labo  pr€par€  sur  une  ann€e  scolaire  par  exemple. 

Au  labo»des  exercices  faisant  travailler  la  connunication  r€duite  (2)  sont  par 
exemple  les  exercices  Vral/Faux.    Ces  exercices  ne  devront  pas  tester  la  •<»oirt 
Mis  la  comprehension.    U  contenu  des  exercices  devra  Itre  Intlre-sant  tt  stimul«»l 
rt  x>^  <1fvra  pas  iwttrr  Ua  fUvra  mwx  la  dffrnalvc  (Rraahen  lOHo). 
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Au  niveau  <3)  Tennelgnant  devra  ptrticlper  et  cr€er  un  dialogue  avec  let 
Cltvts  tt  si  possible  slmiler  au  l«bo  une  situation  de  classe.  Au  lieu  d*arriver  avec 
unt  bande  pr<enreflstr€e»l*enseisnant  se  souviendra  que  les  labos  de  langue 
posstdtnt  un  slaple  aicro  I  partlr  duquel    des  exercices  ou  un  dialogue  peuvent 
Itre  enregistrCs  sur  la  bande  des  CUves. 

XI  est  possible  d'Ctablir  un  certain  "dialogue'*  entre  le  professeur  et  les 
#ltves  au  labo.    II  n«  faudra  pas  oubliar  que  dans  la  coosunication  r^eUe  11  doit 
y  avoir  transtert  d* information.    Le  professeur  ne  posera  done  pas  de  questions  dont 
il  connait  les  r6pon9es  et  l*€l^ve  qui  ainsi  se  sentira  iapliquC  re^evra  un  nessage 
authentique  auquel  il  r€pondra  de  fa^on  tout  aussi  authentique. 

11  est  Evident  que  pour  ce  genre  d'exercices  les  Cltves  doivent  conprendre 
les  questions  et  avoir  les  ooyens  de  rCpondre.    Si  I'enseignant  est  capable  au  labo, 
de  tout  sinplement  parler  avec  les  €Uves,  (bien  sCr  par  1* intera^diaire  du  nicro 
et  des  €couteurs)  il  arrivera  1  cr€er  une  atnosphi're  plus  d^tendue  *5t  I  faire  un 
peu  oublier  la  presence  des  machines. 

exeaple:    "Bonjour.    Nou»  voiU  au  labo.    Essayez  de  r€pondre  i 

■es  questions,  comw  vous  le  dCsirec,  par  oui  ou  par  non. 
Essayec,  si  possible,  de  faire  des  phrases. 

-  Alors  vous  Stes  prtts? 

-  £st  ce  qu*il  y  a  un  gar^on  ou  une  fille  i  c5t€  de  vous? 

-  C*est  quoi  son  com? 

-  et  devant  vous?    qui  est  devant  vous? 

-  au  fait,  qu'elle  heure  est*il? 

-  00  allec-vous  aprts  le  cours? 

-  Est*ce  que  ces  questions  sont  faciles  ou  difficiles  li  cotDprendre? 

-  Est-ce  que  vous  aintc  travailler  au  labo? 
etc* • • 

Finir  par:  "est-ce  que  vous  aiaeriec  <couter  une  chanson  fran^aise?** 

Ce' genre  de  dialogue  en  labo  devra  Itra  priparl  I  I'avance  mais  enregistr^ 
sur  place,  par  I'enseignant  ou  alac  l^assistant  de  Tran^ais.    Ainsi  I'enseignant 
participe  au  travail  des  <ltves  en  labo,  il  n'est  plus  seule^ent  I'espion  qui  €cout« 
et  guette  les  fautes  et  il  n'est  plus  question  d'enferiKr  les  tltves  au  labo  et 
dialler  prendre  une  tasse  de  caf<! 
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Autre »  id€e»  d*exercice». 


1.  Trouver  let  mot»  qui  ©anquent    OfX  Niveau  1  (op.cit). 

U»  exercice.  de  ce  genre  peuvent  ^galeaent  Itre  fait*  par  groupe  de  deux 
€lftvet.    Donner  une  photocopit  du  text*  cooplet  I  chaque  (live  et  un« 
bouteille  de  tippex.    Chaque  €live  efface  un  certain  nonbre  de  «ot».  et 
donne  la  feuille  au  voifin  -(il  gardera  une  U»te  de  ce  qu'il  a  effac€)- 

2.  Des  te«t$  vrai/faux  peuvent  etre  faitt  en  labo  le$  r€ponse«  correcte*  teront 
donn€es  »ur  la  bande. 

De«  exercices  de  discrimination  auditive,  ou  testant  des  conn«i»»ance»  de 
civili.ation  peuvent  Stre  €labor6s  facilement  i  partir  de  ce  qui  a  €t€  fait  en 
clatse  (et  pernettront  de  verifier  ce  qui  a  M  acquis  ou  non  acquit). 

Exemplesta    l.Un  grand  festival  de  Cin€ma  a  lieu  tous  le$  <t€$  2  Cannes 
Vrai/faux  -  r€pondez, 

2.Un  grand  festival  de  Cin6in»  a  lieu  tous  le$  €t6$  i  Cagnes. 
Vrai/faux  -  r€pondez. 

Rgponse:  C'est  le  1*"  phrase  qui  est  vraie:phra$e  1  r€p€ti« 

Catherine  Deneuve  ales  cheveux  blancs. 
Catherine  Deneuve  a  les  cheveux  blonds. 

te  Sahara  est  un  dfsert. 
Le  Sahara  est  un  dessert. 

b.      En  France  les  gens  boivent  du  th<  avec  leur  repas. 
Vrai  ou  Faux,  r€pondez  - 

Exeaple  de  rtponse  posslblit  donnte  sur  la  bande: 

Faux.    En  France  les  gens  ne  boivent  pas  de  th€  avec  laur  repas. 

lis  boivent  du  vin,  de  l*eau,  ou  de  la  bilre  parfois. 

-  En  France  il  n^y  a  pas  d'€cole  le  oercredi  apr*s-mdi. 
Vrai  ou  Faux. 

R€ponse  donn€e: 

Vrai,  Mis  11  y  a  de  l*€cole  le  saaedi  matin. 

-  Un  Hevr*  court  aussi  vlte  qu*une  tortue. 

-  II  y  a  4  chaines  de  t€l€vislon  en  France, 
etc..  etc,.. 
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3*      II  ttt  <tclc»ent  possible  tu  Itbo  de  falrc  €coutcr  dc    pctlts  dialogues  ct 
.  dc  dcMndcr  tux  ClCvcs  de  devincr  la  profession  de  la  personne  qui  parle  ou 
ta  aituation. 

-  chas  Ic  dantistf 

-  an  classe 

•  dsns  una  boulanferie 

-  au  telephone 

*  dans  ime  discoth^ue  etc*** 

Cat  exarcice  peut  se  faire  €faleBcnt  svec  des  dlspositives  illuatrant  les 
dialoguea*  (ou  bandes  dessin€es)* 

^*  On  pourra  aussi  entratner  lea  €livea  at  €tudiants  &  une  Milleure  coop r€hens ion 
de  la  radio  en  passant  des  enre^istreoents  courts  piqu€a  sur  diff€rentes  radios 
fran^aitesCcf  **La  Praa^ais  chex  les  Tran^ais)* 

~  En  conclusion  on  reasrquera  que  tris  pau  d'ouvrsges  aont  aaintenant  destinis 
uniquaaent  au  travail  en  labo*    Dans  une  approche  cosaunicative  de  l*enaeignement 
d*une  lanfue  seconde,le  professeur  pourra  dCcider  de  faire  cartaines  ttches 
prIcoBDunicatives  ou  d*  Evaluation  ou   un  entratneaent  k  l*<coute    ou  &  la 
coBprihension  orale  et  Ccrite,  au  labo*    Ce  genre  de  travail  sera  d^ailleurs 
faciliti  dans  le  futur  par  les  nouveaux  labos  tel  le  SONY  LLC5510  New  Conputer 
Control  Intetvedia  Systea    dont  le  design  paraet  une  installation  dans  la  salle 
de  clssse,  incorporant  aagnCtophone  k  cassette,  video  et  ordinateurs* 

II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  qua  les  ilCvca  d'aujourd'hui^dana  l^enseable^ont  une 
attitude  positive  envers  cette  technologie  t  laquelle  ils  sont  habitu€s  parce  qu*ils 
ont  grandi  avec  *        Pourquoi  done  ne  pas  tirer  profit  de  cette  attitude  positive 
at  prisentar  au  labo  des  types  d*exercices  qui  stimulent  les  Cl^es*  qui  les 
aauaent  at  aur  des  sujets  qui  les  concement*    Le  labo  peut  les  aidar  &  aieux  Icouter 
I  aieux  coi^^rendre  et  peut-ltre  aussi  ft  aieux  Juger  toute  l*inforaation  que  I'on 
ra^oit  aujourd'hui* 

La  laboratoire  de  languas  est  done  tm  instnacnt  de  travail  qui  peut  aider  les 
ilftvas  ft  acquerir  les  skills  dont  ils/elles  one  besoin  pour  expriaer  at  transaettre 
leurs  idias  personnel  les  et  si  grtca  ft  une  nouvelle  attitude  du  profeaseur  au  labo 
at  grice  ft  de  nouvelles  tftches  on  arrive  ft  aieux  faire  dialoguer  las  €llves,  on  aura 
paut*ltra  coonencC  ft  huaaniser  le  labo  at  ft  conqulrir  la  technologie* 

Pinalaaant,  si  l*on  considftre  les  trois  sspects  fondsae  taux  de  la  notion  de 
coaaunication  (racevoir,  donnar  et  Cchanger  des  inforaationsi  opinions,  sentiaents 
•tc**)  il  ast  fvident  qua  l*<ducation  en  giniral  s* orient e  vers  cea  besoins*  Mtae 
•i  la  r6la  in  labo  da  langiaaa  raste  aodasta  dans  ce  procCdi  il  peut  tout  de  alae 
•Ifrlr  da  rCtUct  poaaibiUtis* 
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SPEECH    DISFLOENCY    IN    TUB    DONEGAL  GAELTACHT: 
A    REPORT    ON    A  SURVEY. 


Margaret  M»  Leahy,  T.C.D. 


Reports  on  the  study  of  fluency  in  first  language  acquisition 
are  not  too  numerous      and  there  is  a  significant  dearth  of 
studies  of  fluency  in  bilingual  children.      With  regard  to 
first  language  fluency,  the  studies  that  exist  focus 
attention  on  disfluency  in  emerging  grainnar  with  reference 
to  the  frequency,  type  and  location  of  disfluencies  in 
children/s  speech  (Davis,  1939,  1946;  Metraux,  1950; 
Zwitman,  1978;  Colburn  ft  Mysak,  1582).      The  major  findings 
from  such  studies  include:  the  recognition  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  disfluency  In  the  language  acquisition  between 
the  ages  of  2  and  7  years,  process  which  is  referred  to  as 
developmental  disfluency  or  normal  nonfluency;    the  pre- 
dominant types  of  disfluency  include,  frequent  pauses, 
repetitions  of  whole  words  and  phrases,  prolongation  of 
syllables  particularly  of  interjections,  revisions  of  phrases 
and  sentences  and  ''loosely  coordinated  clauses"  (Crystal  ft 
Davy,  1971), 

In  contrast  to  the  relatively  few  studies  in  this  area,  the 
relationship  between  developmental  disfluency  and  the  dis- 
fluency that  constitutes  a  disorder  is  well  documented 
(Johnson,  1939,  1959;  Bloodstein,  Apler  ft  Zisk,  1965; 
Bloodstein,  1970,  1974).      The  latter  disfluency  encompasses 
stuttering  (or  stammering)  and  the  less  common  disorder 
cluttering,  and  can  be  defined  as  "a  word  improperly 
patterned  in  time  and  the  speaker's  reaction  thereto'*. 
(Van  Riper,  1971).      As  such,  the  focus  rests  on  the  temporal 
and  sequential  disruptions  In  speech  and  their  psychological 
correlates.      The  overt  characteristics  of  stuttering  and 
cluttering  include  rapid,  tense  repetitions  of  syllables  and 
part-words,  blocking  behaviours  involving  breathing  disruptions 
at  laryngeal  and/or  articulatory  levels,  rate  variations  from 
nxfrrMMlvrlx   ruplrt  to  ftxroiiMlvr»1  y  iilnw  wU.h  rnMult.iint  nffoctn 
OA  prosodic,  syntactic,  iMleal  and  semantic  levels. 


Factors  that  serve  to  differentiate  between  these  two 
fluency  disorders  include  reduced  awareness  and  anxiety 
with  a  breakdown  at  the  articulatory  and/or  phonological 
level  and  an  increase  in  oral  and  visual  language  problems 
associated  with  cluttering. 

In  all  of  the  major  approaches  to  the  study  of  stuttering  - 
the  most  common  disorder  of  fluency  -  there  is  varying 
emphasis  put  on: 

a)  the  speech  act  p«r  se(Ryan,  1974;  Webster,  1975; 
Perkins,  1973). 

b)  the  anxiety  involved  and  whether  it  is  a  causative 
or  resultant  factor  (Van  Riper,  1971). 

c)  the  role  of  the  speaker's  attitudes  to  speaking, 

to  stuttering  and  to  personal  interaction  in  general 
(Sheehan,  1968;  Williams.  1968;  Francella,  1972). 

Regardless  of  the  approach  favoured  however,  important  facts 
regarding  stuttering  have  emerged  that  have  to  be  considered 
in  any  aspect  of  intervention.      These  include  the  following 
findings  selected  from  the  review  presented  by  Andrews. 
Craig,  Feyer,  Hoddinott  ft  Neilson  (1983). 

Stuttering  children  show  many  times  more  part -word  repetitions 
and  prolongations  than  non-stutterers,  this  is  a  dimensional 
difference  rather  than  categorical. 

The  vast  majority  of  stutterers  begin  stuttering  somewhere 
between  the  onset  of  speech  and  puberty,  most  between 
2  and  5  years,  the  mean  age  of  onset  being  about  5  years, 
the  median  about  4  years.     (In  at  least  half  of  the  cases, 
speech  development  is  well  underway  when  stuttering  begins). 

The  probability  of  recovery  by  age  16  is  78%,  this  is  a 
cumulative  figure  since  75%  stuttering  at  age  4  will  be 
better,  as  will  50^.  stuttering  at  age  6  and  25%  stuttering 
at  age  10. 
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Three  times  as  many  boys  as  girls  stutter  and  this,  dis-  - 
proportion  increases  with  agel      (Environmental  or  genetic 
attributes  which  inhibit  recovery  should  be  more  evident 
in  the  few  women  who  continue  to  stutter). 

Perinatal  brain  damage  is  the  only  environmental  event  .likely 
to  be  a  cause  of  some  ideopathic  stuttering  because  it  is 
associated  with  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy  and  other  neurological 
syndromes  associated  with  higher  than  expected  prevalence  of 
stuttering. 

Conversely,  deafness  is  the  only  condition  associated  with  a 
reduced  prevalence  of  stuttering. 

There  are  no  other  established  facts  about  the  more  obvious 
features  in  a  stutterer's  environment  that  might  point  to 
the  cause  or  maintenance  of  .stuttering,  be  they  family 
structure,  race,  socio-cultural  factors  or  parental  character- 
istics. 

Stutterers  appear  to  come  from  the  same  environment  as  non- 
stutters,  with  one  exception:  they  come  from  families  with 
an  excess  of  stuttering  relatives. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  stutterers  differ  from 
non-stutterers  in  speech  and  language  development.  First, 
that  they  are  approximately  6  months  late  in  passing  their 
speech  milestones.      Second,  that  they  perform  more  poorly 
on  some  tests  of  language  (PPVX,  and  subtests  of  ITPA). 
Third,  that  stutterers  show  three  times  greater  risk  of 
articulation  disorder  than  non-stutterers.      In  the  recent 
neurological  studies,  significant  findings  include:  the 
demonstration  that  stutterers  are  more  inclined  than  non- 
stutterers  to  process  linguistic  material  in  the  right 
hemisphere;  that  they  have  difficulties  in  stimulus  recognition/ 
recall  in  complex  auditory  tasks  and  that  thoy  lag  in  tests 
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ot  sensory-motor  response.      The  interaction  of  neurological 
findings  in  stutterers  and  of  those  bilingual  pose  a  wide 
range  of  questions. 

Clinical  reports  from  Speech  Therapists  working  in  the  Donegal 
region  suggested  that  there  was  a  higher  prevalence  of 
speech  disorders  in  the  Gaeltacht  area.      Those  who  presented 
with  disorders  obviously  posed  different  and  difficult 
questions  for  the  Therapist  working  with  the  bilingual 
population.      It  was  in  an  attempt  to  address  these  questions 
that  the  present  work  was  undertaken. 

Initially,  all  of  the  schools  listed  as  Gaeltacht  schools 
were  asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire  indicating  the  numbers, 
ages  and  sex  of  children  with  speech  disorders  and  of  those 
with  stuttering.      Following  this,  the  non-Gaeltacht  schools 
in  County  Donegal  were  surveyed.      Replies  received  Indicated 
that  the  numbers  with  speech  disorders  were  slightly  lower 
than  expected.      Table  1  shows  a  comparison  of  prevalences 
of  disorders  found  in  the  various  surveys. 

Table  1 


PREVALENCE  OF  SPEECH  DISORDERS  IN  IRELAND 


No . Surveyed  Region 
36.955  General 


4.418 

15.249 
1.138 


2.924 
9.225 


General 


Disorders  as  assessed  By: 

Teachers      Therapists  Year 

4.39%  1961 
6.45% 

3.48%  1980 


Co. Clare 


Donegal  - 
Oaeltacht 

Non- 
Gaeltacht 


2.90% 
4.70% 


3 . 86% 
3.00% 


1978 

19B2 
1984 


Ref , 


Supple 
(1980) 


Collins 
(1978) 


tn  general,  theso  estimates  of  nrovalenco  coincide  with 
thotie  done  In  other  countries,  with  the  "moHl  uppikrenL ly 
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reliable       (Surveys) , ,  varying  from  2,5*  to  5*0%"  (Quirk 
Report,  1972).      When  the  prevalence  of  stuttering  is 
considered,  once  again  a  lower  number  than  expected  was 
found.      This  Is  presented  In  Table  II« 

Table  II 

PHEVALKNCK  OF  STUTTERING  IN  DONEGAL  SCHOOLS 

In  general 

Gaeltacht  Schools  Non-Gaeltacht  (Van  Riper,  1971) 

0.72T.  1.06%  ^  2% 


The  data  presented  by  Van  Riper  (1971)  represents  a  range 
of  studies  done  In  the  U.S.,  In  Europe  and  In  Japan. 
Apparently,  the  number  of  stutterers  In  the  Donegal 
Gaeltacht  Is  well  within  the  expected  range  for  the  general 
population.      So  evidently,  the  clinical  Indications  are 
misleading.      The  reasons  for  this  are  unclear  but  many 
possibilities  can  be  considered.      Among  these  we  can 
consider  first,  that  clinicians  are  probably  ill-prepared 
for  intervention  with  bilingual  speech  disordered  children 
since  there  is  a  veritable  dearth  of  research  studies  in 
this  area.      Miller  (1984)  makes  this  point  when  he  calls 
for  an  ^'expansion  of  disordered  acquisition  studies  in 
blllnguals** .      Second,  blllnguallsm  per  se  may  have  an 
ameliorative  effect,  or  at  least  no  negative  effect,  on  the 
language  acquisition  and  usage  process.      This  controversial 
aspect  of  blllnguallsm  is  well  documented    (  Eicensteln,  1980; 
Myers  k  Goldstein,  1979;  Maglste,  1980,  1981  (a),  Okoh,  1980; 
Oren,  1981;  Polltzer,  1978;  Wljnstra,  1980).      Thirdly,  that 
the  familial  tendency  for  stuttering  (be  it  genetic  and/or 
environmental)  referred  to  earlier  is  presenting  a  misleading 
picture  of  higher  than  average  prevalence  of  the  disorder, 
since  family  awareness  and  exploitation  of  services  is  to  be 
expected. 
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Also,  if  stuttering  is  a  family  problem,  there  may  well 
be  abigh  tolerance  of  the  disorder  which  may  affect 
therapy  outcome. 

Whatever  speculations  are  made,  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  do  research  In  the  special  problems  presented  by  the 
numbers  of  bilingual  children  with  disfluency  and  indeed 
with  other  speech  disorders  and  one  can  only  agree  that 
"better  Intervention  will  only  result  from  further  insight 
into  diagnostic  and  other  evaluative  procedures  and  into  the 
process  of  the  bilingual 's  language  developement"     (Miller  k 
Abudarham,  1984). 

In  conclusion,  there  are  more  questions  than  answers  arising 
from  this  survey  -  which  is  a  very  healthy  state  of  affairs. 
Let  us  hope  that  interest,  energy  and  endeavour  can  be 
speedily  invested  in  this  area  of  special  importance. 


Margaret  M.  Leahy, 
School  of  Remedial  Linguistics, 
University  of  Dublin, 
Trinity  College  Dublin. 
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SOHE  DIFFICULTIES  EXPEl^IENCED  IN  TEACHING  GERMAN  GRAHWAK 


AB  INITIO  TO  THIRD  LEVEL  STUDENTS 


BY: 


Helen  O'Connell 

R.T.C,^ 

GALWAY. 


The  vast  majority  of  the  students  in  Galway  R.T^C,  who  choose  German 
as  a  subject    have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  having  it  offered 
in  their  post-priwary  curriculum.       Consequently,  though  having 
Leaving  Certificate  in  other  subjects,  they  are  ce*?»plete  beginn- 
ers in  German  at  the  start  of  their  third  level  courses  of  study, 
A  lack  of  understanding  of  granwatical  concepts  exists  among  many 
of  these  students,  even  in  English  and  Irish,  often  despite  their 
having  achieved  good  grades  in  the  higher  papers  at  Leaving 
Certificate  level  in  these  subjects. 

They  seem  to  be  unsure  of  what  constitutes  a  valid  sentence,of 
the  function  of  a  verb,  of  the  difference  between  a  subject  and 
an  object.       Ortce  the  structure  of  a  basic  valid  sentence  with 
its  subject  and  predicate  has  been  made  clear,  the  place  and  funct- 
ion of  the  object  has  to  be  taught.        The  whole  concept  of  what 
constitutes  an  object  presents  any  amount  of  difficulty  to  many 
of  them.       Numerous  illustrations  have  to  be  presented  of  e,g, 
Johnny/Mary  kicking  the  ball,  reading  the  book  (bearing  in  mind, 
though,  that  neuter  or  feminine  nouns  are  wasted  as  examples  when 
teaching  the  German  Accusative),  buying  the  wine, etc.  Sometimes 
things  (objects)  even  have  to  be  physically  kicked  to  demonstrate 
impact  and  its  grammatical  effect! 

Other  difficulties  for  some  students  are  the  differences  between 
nouns  and  adjectives  and  the  different  functions  of  adverbs  and 
adjectives.     Abstract  nouns  ar?  a  puzzle  to  mafty  (the  concept 
of  an  abstraction  as  a  noun  seems  hard  to  grapple  with),  but  prove 
useful  in  the  compilation  of  lists  of  nouns  with  feminine  endings 
e,g,  die  Gleichheit,  die  Freundschaft,  die  Tendenz,"die  Hoffnung  etc 
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Gender  really  i$  the  first  big  puzzle  to  most  beginners  in  German* 
Why  Should  the  word  for  "girl"  (das  Babchen)  be  neuter  and  one 
of  the  words  for  "fewale/wowan"  (das  Weib)  be  neuter?     Only  when 
the  significance  of  word-endings  is  explained  and  understood^  does 
some  light  appear  in  the  gender-probtew  tunneU 

The  first  tense  taught^  the  Prasens  (present)^  lands  the  English- 
speaking  learner  in  more  difficulty,       German  (mercifully)  has 
only  one    way    of  expressing  the  present^  but  Standard  English 
has  three  and  Hiberno-English  has  an  additional  one^  the  Continuous 
Present  (a  direct  translation  of  the  very  expressive  Irish  tense 
-  an  ghnath  laithreach  -  e,g, 

German  Prasens:  i  listen  (to  the  radio) 

Standard  English:  i  listen  (to  the  radio) 

I  am  listening  (to  the  radio) 

I  do  listen 

Hiberno-English:  I  do  be  listening  (to  the  radio) 

Many  students  have  to  be  advised^  time  and  time  again^  against 
attempting  to  translate  "am"  and  "ing"  and  "do"  and  "do  be". 

Expressing  the  future  also  harbours  difficulties.       In  spite  of 
the  welcome  news  that  the  German  Prasens  is  now  more  and  more  used 
to  express  the  future^  some  students  persist  in  seeking  out  the 
actual  future  form  e.g.  "ich  werde  fahren"^  which^  in  practice^ 
most  Germans  only  use  when  there  might  be  some  doubt  implied. 

The  main  past  tenses  (Perfekt  and  Imperfekt)  and  their  different 
uses  can  also  be  a  source  of  confusion.       Distinguishing  between 
weak^  strong  and  mixed  verbs^  using  their  different  past  participles^ 
and  knowing  which  of  the  two  auxiliary  verbs  to  take  when  using 
the  Perfekt^  has  to  be  continuously    explained  and  practised.. 

Word-order^  particularly  the  fact  that  the  verb  is  always  the  second 
Tdea  in  a  German  statement^  has  to  be  grasped  from  the  very  start. 
Otherwise^  for  some  students^  it  is  a  source  of  constant  confusion. 
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The  grdinmatical  importance  of  punctuation  when  forming  subordinate 
clauses  in  German  has  to  be  stressed  and  restressed.     Since  proper 
punctuation  has  become  very  lax  in  both  English  and  Irish  (mistakes 
in  the  print  media  abound)/  forming  good  punctuation  habits  in 
German  is  an  uphill  struggle. 


What  can  be  done  then  to  remedy  the  situation  outlined  above^  so 
that  the  valuable  time  spent  teaching  remedial  grammar  could  be 
used  to  plough  ahead  with  the  actual  course  content?  Surely 
more  stress  could  be  laid  on  basic  grammatical  literacy  during 
the  junior  cycle  of  second  level?     Ideally^  however,  the  foundations 
should  be  laid  during  fifth  and  sixth  class  of  primary  school; 
$0  that  the  average  thirteen  year  old  starts  his/her  post-primary 
education  well  able  to  parse,  analyse  and  put  together  a  proper 
sentence.       His/her  work  in  the  wider  post-primary  curriculum 
will  be  all  the  better  for  the  solid  foundation  and  the  learning 
of  a  foreign  language,  particularly  German,  will  be  a  far  more 
pleasurable  activity. 
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mUED  LINGUISTICS:  MACRO-PROBLEMS  Am>  MICRO-PROBLEMS 


David  L«  P«rrla 
Oepircaenc  of  French 
Trinity  College,  Dublin 

INTRODUCTION 

The  underlying  iiiumpcion  of  chii  piper  it  thtt  chere  are  three  orders 
of  problen:  large »  medium  and  ■mtll*    In  the  main,  Applied  linguist ici 
in  Ireland  has  dealt  vlth  the  medium  order  of  problem,  especially  in 
the  field  of  teaching  methodology*    There  is  an  inbuilt  human  desire  to 
solve  problems*    But  equslly,  people  sre  losth  to  tsckle  problems  they 
see  as  insoluble,  or  beyond  their  competence*    In  other  words,  effort 
is  only  expended  when  there  is  s  chance  of  success «    The  three  orders 
of  problem  I  have  mentioned  correspond,  in  broad  terms,  st  lesst,  to 
three  levels  of  administrstion  or  planning:  large  (macro)  problems  can 
only  be  solved  with  the  support,  and  possibly  finance  of  stste  sgencies; 
medium  problems  csn  be  solved  by' research  groups  and  the  third  level; 
while  small  (micro)  problems  can  only  be  solved,  and  often  perceived 
by  prsctitioners,  st  "grass-roots"  level* 

THE  MIDDLE  GROUND 

In  Irelsnd,  spplied  linguistics  has  much  to  be  proud  of.  Inter- 
nationslly,  our  reputstion  stsnds  high,  and  people  sbrosd  often  tslk 
of  Irelsnd  as  some  kind  of  parsdise  of  spplied  linguistics*    From  our 
ovm  vantsge  point,  that  might  seem  s  rsther  exaggersted  claim,  but  it 
is  essy  to  see  how  one  might  be  impressed  by  vhst  hss  been  done  in 
Ireland  over  the  Isst  few  yesrs: 

a)  an  overhaul  of  the  modern  Isngusges  examination  syllsbus, 

b)  two  modem  languages  conventions, 

c)  the  estsblishment  of  s  defined  content  syllsbus, 

d)  the  Salut  project, 

c)      the  Authentik  project, 

f)  the  crest ion  of,  first  s  diploms,  then  s  master's  progrsnme  in 
linguistics  snd  spplied  linguistics  at  the  CLCS, 

g)  the  holding  of  severs 1  IRAAL  snd  AtLA  conferences. 
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h)      the  CLCS  auto-tutor  development  prograwne. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  tolid  achlcvewentt  that  one  can  point  to. 
For  the  record,  it  might  be  worth  recalling  what  has  not  been  achlev-d: 
a>     More  attention  has  been  paid  to  starting  beginners  off  on  the  language 
learning  process  than  on  finishing  the  process,  or  even  on  deter- 
mining what  the  end-point  of  the  process  should  be.    Thus,  junior 
cycle  is  well  catered  for,  but  the  senior  cycle,  and  indeed,  third 
level,  are  still  a  mess. 

b)  Although  excellent  teaching  materials  like  Salut  and  Authentik 
have  been  devised,  their  penetration  is  patchy  and  haphaiard  due 
to  the  decentralized  nature  of  the  school  system. 

c)  There  are  a  number  of  university  lecturers  who  have  a  serious 
interest  in  language  teaching,  but  this  number  falls  well  short 
of  the  total  number  of  university  language  teachers.  Recently, 

the  Royal  Irish  Academy  devoted  a  vhole research  seminar  to  language 
teaching.    The  attendance  was  gratifying,  but  drawn  in  large  part 
from  non-university  third-level  institutions.    Thus,  for  example, 
the  two  Dublin  department*  of  French,  with  some  30  staff  between 
them,  were  represented  by  four  souls  at  the  seminar. 

d)  With  the  implications  of  the  new  examination  structure  bein«  assimi- 
lated at  different  rates  by  different  schools  in  the  decentralized 
school  system,  third-level  teaching  is,  more  than  ever,  becoming 
"mixed  ability"  teaching.    Not  only  are  there  different  levels  of 
ability,  which  one  might  learn  to  cope  with,  but  increasingly,  there 
are  different  kinds  of  ability. 

By  way  of  conclusion  to  this  first  section,  one  might  say  that 
applied  linguistics  in  Ireland  has  had  a  better  than  middling  stab  at 
solving  middle  order  problems. 

MICRO  PROBLEMS 

The  middle  order  of  problems  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  applied 
linguistics  in  Ireland  has  done  so  much  work,  is  very  much  concerned 
with  practice:  otherwise  it  would  not  be  properly  the  field  of  applied 
linguistics.    However,  the  practical  implications  stem  from  theoretical 
considerations.    Nevertheless,  the  practical  implications  have  to  be 
implemented  at  "grass  roots"  level,  and  there,  a  new  order  of  problem 
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spring*  up:  the  micro  problem.    A  few  examples  should  suffice: 
«)      After  yearn  of  cflmpiii going,  an  oral  examination  in  introduced,  but 
no  sooner  is  this  point  of  principle  won,  than  a  discussion  about 
the  best  date,  the  acoustic  problems  of  examination  rooms,  the 
availability  of  tape-recorders,  multiple  copies  of  tapes,  access 
to  examination  rooms  for  teaching  staff  etc.  begins. 

b)  Authentik  is  published,  but  it  is  discovered  that  the  pages  are  too 
big. 

c)  Seminars  on  the  advantages  of  authentic  materials  and  paired  work 
are  held,  but  teachers  complain  they  have  nowhere  to  put  up  posters, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  move  desks,  and  in  any  event,  the 
headmaster  does  not  approve  of  children  talking  in  class  time. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  belittle  these  little  problems  and  the  people 
who  give  voice  to  them.    They  are,  as  one  can  see,  questions  of  logistics 
rather  than  of  principle.    But  they  are  real  problems  for  all  that,  and 
have  to  be  addressed. 

However,  these  micro  problems  do  represent  a  danger  for  the  applied 
linguist.    The  danger  is  that  of  being  so  diverted  by  the  practical 
problems  arising  from  the  inq>lement«tion  of  ideas  that  (s)he  will  be 
side-tracked  from  dealing  with  other»  perhaps  more  major  problems. 

MACRO  PROBLEMS 

Macro  problems,  like  micro  problems*  may  in  a  sense  be  logistical* 
but  they  have  resource  and  planning  implications.    There  is  a  reluctance 
to  stray  froia  the  middle  ground  to  tackle  these  problems  because*  when 
they  are  perceived  at  all,  they  ar^-  not  perceived  as  soluble.    It  has 
to  be  admitted  that  not  all  macro  problems  are  of  equal  magnitude,  but 
I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  those  I  intend  to  discuss  have  one  thing 
in  common:  they  all  go  beyond  what  we  usually  think  it  "safe"  to  think 
about. 

1)  Is  the  time-table  provision  for  language  teaching  either  rational 
or  adequate? 

2)  Are  we  making  adequate  overall  provision  of  language  teaching? 

3)  Doea  the  rather  general  curriculum  of  language  teaching  provided 
at  aecondary  and  university  level  actually  take  account  of  the 
coRinunicative  approach  %re  pretend  to  favour? 
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A)      What,  if  anything,  has  applied  linguistic!  done  for  mother  tongue 
teaching? 

5)  Have  we  ever  considered  the  role  of  language  in  subjects  which  do 
not  announce  themaelves  as  specifically  language  subjects? 

6)  Have  we  ever  considered  how  we  might  improve  the  native  language 
so  as  to  make  it  more  learnable? 

7)  Do  we  really  mind  what  happens  to  Irish? 

1)  Is  the  time-table  provision  for  language  teaching  either  rational  or 
adequate? 

Much  haa  changed  in  language  teaching  over  the  last  few  years. 
Authentic  materials,  paired  working,  taped  and  video  documents  have 
been  introduced.    Careful  thought  has  been  given  to  the  revision  of  the 
examination  syllabus.    But  no  one  seems  to  have  contested  that  2  hours 
40  minutei  a  week  is  the  most  adequate  or  the  optimal  time-table  provision. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  propose  solutions.     But  even  assinning  2  hours 
40  minutes  to  be  the  right  provision,  ought  it  to  be  grouped  on  one 
morning,  divided  into  two  blocks,  or  divided  equally  throughout  the 
week.    If  4  hours  a  week  were  to  be  the  optimum  weekly  provision,  would 
we  campaign  for  that?    If  language  teachers  were  to  have  4  hours  a 
week  at  their  disposal,  would  they  then  need  five  years  of  language 
teaching?    Might  we  find  that  two  or  three  week  inmersion  courses  in 
vacation  time  would  give  better  results?    There  is  not  enough  data  to 
allow  us  to  pronounce  on  the  matter,  but  it  is  the  case  that  university 
language  departments  claim  to  be  able  to  teach  a  language  sb  initio. 

2)  Are  we  making  adequate  overall  provision  of  language  teaching? 

On  4  June  1984,  at  their  932nd  meeting,  at  which  Ireland  was 
repreaented  by  Mr  Liam  6  Laidhin,  the  European  ministers  of  education 
decided  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  to 
pupils,  students  and  adults  and  took  the  following  resolutions: 

One  modern  language  in  addition  to  the  mother  tongue  should 
be  studied  in  depth*  and  the  learning  of  other  languages  should 
be  encouraged.    At  leaat  one  of  the  languages  taught  should  be 
an  official  language  of  the  European  Communities.    The  member 
states  agree  to  promote  all  appropriate  measures  to  enable  the 
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maximum  number  of  pupils  Co  acquire,  before  Che  end  of 
compulsory  educaCion»  a  praccical  knowledge  of  Cvo  languages 
in  addicion  Co  cheir  mocher  cong^ie  ... 

Ac  Chis  poinC»  ic  is  worCh  examining  how  far»  since  1984»  Ireland  has 
come  Cowards  fulfilling  chls  pious  wish. 

Language  Teaching  in  Sernnn^'^r^^ 
Education  in  Irelann 

Intermediate  Level 


Languages  offered        French       German       Spanish  Italian 


Number  of  schools 
in  which  e  given 
language  subject 
can  be  taken  to 
Inter  Cert,  out  of 
805 


170  89  10 


Percentage  of  such 
schools  in  which 
a  given  language 
subject  can  be 
taken  to  Inter 
Cert. 


2l\  Ilk  1.25% 


Number  of  pupi I s 
taking  a  given 
language  subject 
to  Inter  Cert,  out 
of  205  317 


146  361        12  729         6  257  408 


Pei'ccntauo  of  r^wpM.s 
taking  a  given 
language  subject  to 
Inter  Cert, 


7K28%  6.2%  3.05%  0.2% 


Lanouaoe  Teaching  In  Secondary 
ff^tiratlon  In  Ireland 


Leaving  Cert I flcate  Level 
Languages  offered        French        German       Spanish  Italian 


Number  of  schools 
In  which  a  given 

language  subject  j jq  if 

can  be  taken  to 
Leaving  out  of 
775 


Percentage  of  such 
schools  in  which 

a  given  language  2\ 
subject  can  be 
taken  to 
Leaving 


Number  of  pupl 1 s 
taking  a  given 
language  subject 

58  727         3   188  2  ^28  1^6 

to  Leaving  out 
of  96  02A 


Percentage  of  pupils 
taking  a  given 

61.15\  3.32%  2.53H  0.15% 

language  subject  to 
Leavi  ng 
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It  it  impossible  to  say  whether  language  teaching  is  available  in 
all  Irish  secondary  schools.    But  it  is  clear  that  some  proviaion  is 
made  in  the  vast  majority  of  schools.    On  the  other  hand,  the  actual 
percentage  of  students  receiving  language  instruction  is  quite  low, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  students  have  access  to  only  one  foreign 
language,  most  conrionly  French. 

Recently,  a  number  of  schemes  hove  been  advanced  to  stop  pupils 
taking  French  in  preference  to  other  languages,  to  practise  a  form  of 
positive  discrimination  in  favour  of  what  have  come  to  be  called 
"minority  Isnguages".    These  schemes  should  be  looked  at  critically. 
Their  object  is  not  to  increase  overall  langusge  provision,  but  to 
redistribute  the  existing  market  shsre.    If  crowned  with  success,  their 
result  would  be  to  leave  us  with  spproximately  15X  of  pupils  studying 
French,  15X  German,  15X  Spanish  and  15Z  Italian.    That  would  give  us 
four  more  minority  languages,  and  a  subject  area  which  would  easily 
be  disregarded.    It  would  be  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  European 
ministers'  statement,  much  more  positive,  and  much  more  in  the  interests 
of  pupils  and  teachers  alike,  to  increase  overall  language  teaching 
provision.    With  less  than  lOX  of  pupils  studying  two  foreign  languages, 
the  scope  for  expansion  is  great. 

Moreover,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  so-called  "minority"  languagea 
are  only  minority  languages  within  an  Irish  context:  that  is  to  say: 

a)  they  are  not  widely  taught,  but 

b)  may  be  examined,  and 

c)  have  a  subject  association. 

In  fact,  even  Italian  is  infinitely  better  off  than,  say,  Dutch,  or 
Portuguese.    If  it  is  known  why  four  and  only  four  foreign  languages 
are  taught  in  Ireland,  the  rationale  behind  this  choice  has  been 
forgotten,  and  has  not  been  reexamined  for  a  long  time.      The  monolithic 
examinstion  structure  developed  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of 
Education  did  not  lend  itself  to  innovstion.    Only  prolonged  pressure 
and  lobbying  could  bring  sbout  any  change.    It  is  permissible  at  least 
to  hope  that  the  new  Curriculum  and  Examinstions  Bosrd  will  allow  new 
configurations  of  Isnguage  subjects  to  arise. 

I  am  personally  convinced  thst  there  sre  excellent  ressons  for 
which  French  should  occupy  an    important  place  in  the  educational  system 
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it  standi  in  a  close  historical  relationship  with  English,  has  always 
b€en  «n  important  cultural  language  to  English  speakers,  and  is  the 
nearest  foreign  language  in  geographical  terms  as  well  as  an  important 
administrative  language  in  the  EEC.    Equally,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
it  owes  its  strong  position  in  Ireland  to  these  considerations.  It 
is  taught  because  it  has  come  to  be  regarded,  in  some  sense,  as  the 
minioium  modern  language. 

I  have  also  long  felt  that  a  language  awareness  subject  should  be 
created  which  would  include  elements  of  linguistics,  grammar,  style 
and  register,  the  use  of  the  native  language  for  special  purposes  and 
some  notions  of  contrastive  linguistics  with  a  few  insights  into  some 
other  languages.    It  would  be  *  mixture  of  theory  and  practical  work  to 
set  alongside  the  amorphous  and  ill-defined  subject  area  English. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  such  a  language  awareness  progranne,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  it  does  not  exist  for  the  same  reason  that  French  does: 
inertial    In  the  absence  of  a  professional  association  of  graduates  to 
undertake  active  lobbying,  nothing  will  change.    Very  little  serious 
planning  goes  on  in  the  area  of  curriculum  planning.    It  is  desirable 
that  when  these  matters  come  to  be  examined,  pressure  from  vested 
interests  should  not  be  mistaken  for  principle,  and  that  the  reform 
should  be  got  right. 

3)  Does  the  rather  general  curriculum  of  language  teaching  provided  t 
secondary  and  university  level  actually  take  account  of  the  communica- 
tive approach  we  pretend  to  favour? 

Time  was  when  structure  based  language  courses  concentrated  on 
following  a  gramaatical  progression,  to  the  virtual,  sometimes  almost 
complete,  exclusion  of  vocabulary.    The  notion  was,  of  course,  that  once 
the  structures  had  been  mastered,  vocabulary  could  be  added,  fitted  into 
the  empty  structures,  as  it  were,  when  and  an  they  were  required.  Now 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  folly  of  that  view,  but  we  do  something  very 
similar.    We  tell  our  pupils  that  languages  are  useful,  that  they  will 
need  them  throughout  their  lives,  but  we  do  not  provide  many  opportunities 
for  continued  language  work  after  leaving  certificate,  and  we  do  not 
try  to  equip  thorn  with  the  h}>cc' i nl  i  y.ctl  wovMuilnvy  they  m^Ul  nctunlly 
need. 
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Naturally,  language  teacheri  know  that  the  majority  of  their 
puplli  will  not  follow  a  ipecialiit  language  courie  ac  univeriity.  Thay 
no  doubt  recognite  that  thii  it  neceaiarily  so.    But  language  teacher t 
are  not  in  a  position  to  provide  pupils  with  the  specialist  vocabulary 
they  will  eventually  need.    It  would  seem  that  modern  language  teaching 
suffers  from  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  curriculum,  much  ss 
mother  tongue  teaching  does.    In  a  chemistry  class,  for  example,  it 
would  seem  inevitable  that  the  teacher  should  eventually  explain  that 
oxygen  is  so  called  from  Greek  oxy,  meaning  sharp,  and  ^en  as  in  Genesis, 
meaning  producing,  because  it  was  discovered  to  be  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  formation  of  acid,  which  is  bitter  to  the  taste.  At 
this  point,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  add  that  the  French  is  oxyg<hie 
(rather  like  English),  and  the  German  is  Sauerstoff.    In  this  way, 
students  would  take  away  a  mass  of  technical  vocabulary,  and  the 
chemistry  lessons  would  be  in  no  way  weakened,  because  these  digressions 
would  almost  certainly  help  pupils  to  memorize  the  subject  materisl.  Tine 
and  time  again  it  has  been  brought  home  to  me  that  scientific  colleagues 
possess  an  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  the  specialist  vocabulary  of  their 
area,  and  it  seems  a  great  shame  not  to  spread  this  knowledge  around 
on  a  more  systematic  basis* 

tfliat»  if  anything^  has  applied  linguistics  done  for  mother  tongue 
teaching? 

Few  IRAAL  members  are  actually  teachers  of  mother  tongue.  Most 
of  those  %iho  would  so  describe  themselves  are  teachers  of  Irish.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  not  only  is  the  linguistic  content 
of  the  English  course  of  little  account,  but  that  linguistics  has  little 
to  say  about  the  teaching  of  the  subject.    It  is  odd  that  applied 
linguistics  should  devote  so  much  time  and  attention  to  child  language 
acquisition,  and  its  possible  implications  for  second  language  learning, 
while  scant  attention  is  paid  to  its  importance  for  first  language 
teaching. 

A  variety  of  factors  have  contributed  to  the  sorry  state  of  English 
in  Ireland.    The  smbiguous  status  of  Irish  may  be  one:  it  is  alleged 
that  if  you  tell  children  thst  English  is  not  really  their  language, 
a  second-best,  a  sort  of  expedient,  to  be  used  pending  the  full  restorstion 
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of  Irish,  you  can  icarcely  expect  them  to  like  and  respect  English.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  attitude  exists.    But  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  fair  to  use  it  to  explain  away  all  the  misfortunes  of  English.  Many 
Irish  enthusiasts,  being  linguists,      have  as  much  feeling  and  love 
for  English  as  anyone. 

In  many  ways,  one  might  maintain  that  Irish  has  an  important  leuson 
for  English  in  the  Irish  context.    In  any  university  department  of 
Irish,  one  will  find  one  or  several  language  specialists.  However, 
there  are  no  Professors  of  English  language,  except  in  its  earlier  states. 
The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  English  is  such  a  negligible  quantity 
that  no  scholarly  attention  needs  to  be  devoted  to  it.    I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  Netherlands  or  Denmark,  one  would  not 
find  specislists  in  the  local  language.    In  Belgium,  for  example,  the 
"Belgian"  languages  (Dutch  and  French)  are  taught  in  sections  of 
Germanic  and  Romance  philology,  alongside  English,  German,  Italian  and 
Spanish.    Thus,  there  is  no  difference  in  treatment  between  first  and 
foreign  languages.    In  this  country,  English  is  perceived,  by  those 
who  practise  it,  as  a  solely  literary  discipline.    I  mention  university 
professors,  who  are  a  symptom  rather  than  the  root  of  the  problem,  for 
three  reasons: 

a)  they  have  a  symbolic  role  as  incarnating  the  importance  attached 
to  a  discipline, 

b)  they  create  an  expectation  in  the  graduates  who  go  out  and  teach, 
and, 

c)  they  have  a  hand  in  devising  the  curriculum. 

What  use  do  we  make  of  our  native  tongue,  beyond  purely  utilitarian 
oral  coosnunication?    Reading  for  pleasure  is  an  important,  though  largely 
class-bound  sctivity.    But  mostly,  our  written  production  is  utilitarian, 
undertaken  within  a  set  of  stylistic  conventions  and  constraints: 
articles,  reports,  etc.    These  utilitarian  uses  of  language,  language 
for  special  purposes,  should  not  be  considered  as  inferior  to  literature 
by  society  at  large.    Conversely,  one  might  say  that  literature,  and  the 
reading  of  literature  are  not  necessarily  a  good  preparation  for  them. 
The  literary  text  has  value  and  is  marked  by  deviating  from  certain 
stylistic  or  granroatical  norms.    Because  the  literary  text  is  deviant. 
It  is  seldom  a  proper  model  for  imitation.    The  imitation  of  a  literary 


cexc  marked  by  a  deviant  style  is  a  pastiche.    Reading  Shakespeare,  J'^.yce, 
or  even  Jsne  Austen  will  not  give  pupils  a  good  English  style.    A  physics 
report  or  a  history  essay  in  the  style  of  Joyce  would  simply  not  be 
a  good  piece  of  work. 

English  is,  paradoxically ,  handicapped  by  having  Shakespeare  as  the 
classical  corpus.    French  school-children  may  arguably  write  better 
French  through  having  read  Racine.    At  best,  English-speaking  school- 
children will  learn  to  stuff  their  writing  and  conversation  with  quotations* 
Where  pupils*  English  may  be  at  variance  with  standard  written  dialect, 
apart  from  any  aesthetic  pleasure  gained,  Shakespeare  is  a  dead  loss: 
the  pupil  has  no  possibility  of  extrapolating  from  his  reading  to  his 
own  language  practice;  in  general,  comprehension  is  slight,  and  that  is 
demotivating. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  skills  of  good  practical  writing  can  be 
taught;  the  appropriate  length  for  a  sentence,  the  arrangement  of 
paragraphs,  format  of  notes  etc.  can  readily  be  codified.    In  university, 
and  I  suspect  elsewhere,  the  experience  is  that  these  skills  have  not 
been  mastered  at  school.    The  masterly  achievement  of  producing  a 
generation  of  illiterates  who  have  all  read  Shakespeare  is  a  bitarre 
tribute  to  the  misplaced  faith  of  English  teachers  in  the  pedagogical 
virtues  of  literary  analysis. 

5)  Have  we  ever  considered  the  role  of  language  in  subjects  which  do  not 
announce  themselves  as  specifically  language  subjects? 
This  is  not  the  place  to  resolve  the  dispute  over  the  place  of 
language  In  thought  processes.    But  without  claiming  It  to  be  necessarily 
the  only  element,  perhaps  it  will  be  agreed  that  language  Is  an  important 
eletaent  in  our  conceptual  ability.    Little  informed  linguistic  (though 
some  philosophical)  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  eplstemologlcal  role 
of  language  in  academic  disciplines.    The  general  assumption  seems  to 
run  as  follows: 

a)  some  subjects  are  languages,  and  in  those  cases,  language  is  the 
object  of  study,  and  hence  ia  important; 

b)  other  subjects  sre  concerned  with  things,  not  language,  so  that 
language  impinges  only  insofar  as  it  is  better  to  have  thinga  well 
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written  rather  than  badly. 
ThU  view  would  broadly  be  shared  by  arts  and  science  apecialista  alike. 
IC  would  be  better  to  express  the  difference  as  follows: 

a)  arts  disciplines  are  basically  concerned  with  sonc  kind  of  coanentary 
on  language  aaterials:  the  formulation  of  graaanatical  rulea,  the 
criticism  or  exegesis  of  texts  sacred  and  profan?»,  the  evaluation 

of  the  validity  of  propositions »  etc. 

b)  scientific  disciplines  are  concerned  with  writing  about  the  physical 
world  in  such  terms  as  to  have  the  greatest^  and  ever  greater 
conformity  between  the  physical  world  and  the  description  given: 
this  descriptive  proceaa  begins  with  naming,  or  taxonomy.  To 
establish  the  same  distinction  more  succinctly,  science  disciplines 
are  about  evolving  a  language,  whereas  arts  disciplines  are  a  study 
of  language  through  language.    In  other  words,  science  subjects  are 
linguistic,  while  arts  subjects  are  metalinguistic. 

Examples  of  science  subjects  whose  scientific  status  has  been 
established  through  the  invention  of  an  appropriate  taxonomy  are  legion: 
botany,  zoology,  chemistry  and  physics.    Chemistry  really  became  a 
science  when  Lavoisier  devised  a  vocabulary  which  allows  the  name  of  a 
substance  to  be  a  direct  reflection  of  its  chemical  composition,  thus 
making  the  graphic  representation  of  formulae  and  the  periodic  table  etc. 
possible. 

One  might  claim  that  science  subjects  are  a  form  of  linguistic 
engineering.    Less  widely  spoken  languages  must  take  stock  of  this  when 
they  need  to  invent  (in  an  organized  way)  equivalents  for  neologisms 
which  have  been  generated  (in  an  un-organized  way)  by  more  widely  spoken 
languages.    Given  that  this  linguistic  activity  is,  in  effect,  an 
application  of  linguistics,  it  would  be  in  everyone's  interest  if  it  were 
subjected  to  more  informed  scrutiny. 

6)  Have  we  ever  considered  how  we  might  improve  the  native  language  so 
as  to  make  it  more  leamable? 

Notwithstanding  all  that  was  said  earlier  about  the  need  to  train 
young  people  in  language  skills,  including  and  especially  native  language 
skills,  I  believe  there  are  other  services  one  can  render  English  and  the 
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communlcy.    Complaining  about  pupila  ia  one  of  Che  foiblea  of  the 
pedagogue.    And  when  it  aeens  unreasonable  to  put  all  the  blaae  on  the 
pupil»  one  can  covplain  about  (other)  teachers  (as  elaevhere  in  the 
preaent  article).    However,  when  the  failure  of  the  teaching  proceaa  ia 
great  and  conaiatent,  it  ia  only  intellectually  honest  to  ask  whether  the 
fault  Bight  not  lie  with  the  matter  taught. 

Concern  ia  often  expreaaed  aa  to  whether  foreign  language  teaching 
givea  value  for  noney,  whether  enough  or  too  much  tine  ia  devoted  to  it> 
etc.    However,  diacontinuing  foreign  language  teaching  ia  a  poaaible 
(if  undeairable)  option.    Diacontinuing  native  language  teaching  ia  not* 
If  a  reasonable  level  of  literacy  cannot  be  achieved  within    the  exiating 
conventional  perhapa  the  conventiona  ahould  be  looked  at. 

The  case  of  the  secondary  teacher  who  submits  an  article  for 
publication  with  apelling  errora  ia  known  to  anyone  who  haa  been  in  an 
association  of  any  sort.    In  fact,  the  situation  is  scarcely  better  in 
university,  where  draft  submissions  for  the  university  Calendar  are 
painstakingly  revised,  and  where  reports  submitted  to  comoitteea  often 
arrive  accompanied  by  apologiea  for  the  English*    Although,  with  practice, 
I  have  developed  a  certain  aenaitivity  to  other  peoplea'  apelling  mistakea, 
I  atill,  in  middle  life,  cannot  write  without    a  dictionary.  The 
reaaon  ia  that  Engliah  has  devised  a  Kandarin  apelling.    Coaaider  the 
following  word-liat: 

bath-chair,  bath-houae,  bathroom,  bed-pan,  bedridden,  bedroom, 
bed-apread,  ahipbuilder,  ahip-chandler,  ahip-owner,  ahipwright, 
ahipyard,  ahop-aaaiatant,  ahopping-bag,  etc. 

Knowing  when  to  use  a  hyphen,  when  to  write  aa  a  aingle  word,  and  when  to 
write  aa  two  ft^parate  vorda,  ia  a  life(-)time*a  atudy.    Amazingly,  moat 
languagea  have  reaolved  the  problem,  and  it  would  be  eaay  to  adopt  a 
aingle  convention  which  would  obviate  the  difficulty. 

Xn  point  of  factf  moat  languagea,  except  Engliah  and  French,  have 
reformed  apelling  relatively  recently.    There  are  apecial  problems  in  the 
caae  of  an  international  language  like  Engliah,  it  ia  true,  but  any 
practical  reform  vould  have  to  atop  abort  of  phonetic  tranacription,  would 
have  to  co-'exiat  with  the  preaent  orthography  for  a  while.    However,  there 
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is  soMChlng  fulnCly  ludicrous  about  saying  Chat  when  we  cnn  put  men  on 
the  moon,  and  conflate  years  of  painstaking  calculation  into  a  few  seconds 
of  coaputer  ti»e,  we  cannot  give  ourselves  a  siaplc  and  logical  spelling, 
given  that  there  arc  Institutes  full  of  applied  linguists,  all  with  great 
expertise  in  phonetics  and  phonenlcs. 

The  reaction  to  such  proposals  is  generally  one  of  horror.  People 
who  have  struggled  for  years  to  aaster  the  .present  anarchic  system  feel 
they  are  being  robbed.    What  they  are  being  robbed  of  is  their  superiority, 
the  prestige  that  knowing  spelling  for  sure  confers  on  the  Mandarin*  The 
thought  that  anyone  after  a  few  months  practice  could  do  as  well  seens 
an  intolerable  injustice. 

The  Mandarin  view  is  that  English  spelling  represents  the  greatest 
achievement  of  English  civilisation.  The  corollary  would  be  to  dismiss 
the  Italians  as  a  lesser  cultural  breed  merely  on  the  grounds  that  they 
have  failed  to  rise  above  a  perfectly  logical  orthography. 

In  education,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  sort  of  Parkinson's  law. 
What  has  to  be  taught  will  always  expand  to  fill  the  time  available.  But 
now,  filling  the  available  time  is  no  longer  the  problem.  Inventing 
spurious  justifications  for  imposing  dead  languages  or  rendering  complex 
things  which  might  be  simpler  is  not  the  problem.    Unfortunately,  once  a 
subject  has  been  invested  with  false  prestige,  it  is  rather  more  difficult 
to  revert  to  simplicity.    One  would  have  hoped  that  headmasters,  for  whom 
fitting  all  the  timetable  subjects  into  the  available  ti»e  is  a  constant 
headache,  would  see  the  advantages  of  reducing  the  initiation  into  the 
mother  tongue  to  a  minimun. 

In  point  of  fact,  paring  minutes  off  the  timetable  is  not  the  main 
reason  for  contemplating  such  a  reform.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  Mandarin  spelling  creates  a  Mandarin  society  in  which  a  substantial 
proportion  of  society  feels  alienated  from  their  own  language,  and  cannot 
always  accede  to  the  posts  to  which  their  intelligence  might  otherwise 
entitle  them  to  aspire.    This  caste  system,  the  Mandarins  versus  the  rest, 
i»  neither  in  the  interests  of  society  nor  of  the  language. 

7)  Do  we  really  care  what  happens  to  Irish? 

That  Irish  should  be  fostered  and  protected  is  one  o^  the  central 
tenets  of  Irlah  educallun.     IrUh  does  not  h«ve  ti>  compete  fur  attention 
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in  the  sane  way  some  other  subjects  do.    It  Is  privileged,  room  miat  be 
made  for  it»  and  advantagea  accrue  to  thoae  who  uae  it*    And  until 
recently,  there  were  apecial  penal tiea  for  thoae  who  could  not*  What 
politiciana  think  deep  down  ia  not  known,  of  course,  but  any  suggeation 
that  they  are  not  personally  conittad  to  the  language,  or  proficient  in 
it,  would  draw  a  atrong  and  hoatile  reaction. 

Still,  it  haa  to  be  admitted  that  it  ia  in  some  waya  a  liability* 
One  way  or  another,  it  will  alwaya  be  an  extra  call  on  the  curriculum, 
either  aa  an  extra  aubject  when  the  medium  of  inat ruction  ia  Engliah,  or 
becauae  Engliah  will  nevertheleaa  be  an  eaaential  tool  where  the  MdiuA 
of  inatruction  ia  Iriah*    Iriah  Is  often  aeen  as  the  badge  of  national 
identity*    Converaely,  it  ia  acarcely  an  advantage  in  the  aearch  for 
national  tmity*    Even  those  who  believe,  or  persuade  themaelvea  they 
believe^  that  Northemera  of  the  unioniat  tradition  could  one  day  be 
attracted  by  the  idea  of  cloaer  tiea  with  the  Republic  may  have  aome 
difficulty  in  cnviaaging  their  ultimate  linguiatic  converaion* 

Still,  in  matt era  of  language  and  language  policy,  pragmatism  and 
reaaon  are  not  the  only  conaidcrationa*    Sentiment  and  the  strong  daaire 
to  protect  an  inheritance,  even  on  the  part  of  a  vocal  minority,  ara 
legitimate  and  frequent  element a  In  language  policy*    And  given  that 
even  enthuaiaata  have  their  doubta  about  the  long-term  chancea  of  the 
language,  an  all-out  effort  to  maximise  ita  chancea  of  renewal  could  ba 
mounted* 

What  acems  leaa  acceptable,  however,  ia  to  perpetuate  a  aituation 
which  combinea  the  worat  of  both  worlda,  which  givea  maximum  inconvenience 
and  minimum  advantage.    That  ia  very  nearly  the  aituation  which  exiata 
at  preaent*    Iriah  doea  take  up  a  considersblc  smount  of  school  time. 
The  net  benefit  would  seem  to  be  slight  insofsr  ss  few  university  students 
•fter  eleven  yesrs  of  Irish  sre  sble  to  supply  simple  vocsbulsry  items 
on  request*    The  langusge  policy  is  not  sttrsctive  to  many  Korthsmsrs* 

On  the  other  hsnd,  there  is  little  sign  thst  Irish  is  improving  its 
position  ss  s  vehiculsr  Isngusge,  or  even  thst  it  is  surviving  sspecislly 
well  in  the  gseltscht. 

Perhsps  it  is  worth  ssking  in  whst  conditions  the  situstion  of  s 
language  might  be  improved  through  government  Encouragement*  Iriah 
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laaguaga  anchualMca  have  often  drawn  acrength  from  the  case  of  Hebrew, 
a  "dead**  language  which  waa,  ao  to  apeak,    r$aurrected«  However, 
there  are  aany  dlfferencea  between  the  two  casea:  Biblical  Hebrew  was 
already  known  by  aoat  of  those  who  would  be  called  upon  to  use  It,  before 
the  founding  of  Israel;  with  a  people  that  did  not  ahare  a  comon 
language  there  waa  an  urgent  need  for  a  lingua  franca,  and  although 
Hebrew  waa  not  the  only  possible  choice,  It  did  have  certain  advantages, 
auch  aa  eatablishlng  a  national  identity.    There  la  no  caae  hlatory 
exactly  like  that  of  Irish, 

A  language,  to  exist  fully,  should  possess  a  full  range  of  oral  and 
written  vanifeatatlona,  that  Is  to  say  speakera,  and  a  range  of  textual 
naterial,  not  principally  literary.    Irish,  it  oust  be  admitted.  Is  poorly 
provided  In  both  respects. 

There  are  cases  of  languages  spoken  not  written:  nany  African 
languages,  Basque  or  Welsh  are  cases  in  point.    But  they  do  start  from 
the  baae  of  a  large  number  of  willing  and  enthusiastic  speakera. 

On  the  other  hand»  there  are  authenticated  casea  of  governmenta  having 
aoM  auccesa  in  increaaing  the  overall  presence  of  the  language  in 
textual  material.    The  Irlah  government  haa  done  aome  thinga,  such  aa 
making  a  range  of  attractive  children 'a  reading  matter  at  very  reasonable 
pricea»    And  aupplylng  Irlah  language  tax  forms*    Though  tax  forms  are 
not  univeraally  perceived  as  motivating,  and  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  attempta  at  increasing  the  preaence  of  Irish  have  actually 
demeaned  it»    A  habit  of  uaing  Irlah  decoratively ,  that  is,  in  situations 
where  the  meaning  la  imnaterial,  haa  grown  up.    The  A  chara  and  miae  le 
meaa  of  official  correapondence  la  a  glaring  example.    I  recently 
purchaaed  a  pre-paid  poat  card  with  a  aepia  picture  on  it.    At  the  top 
are  the  worda  CARTA  POIST.  and  under  the  aepia  print,  one  reads:  Mail 
Coachea  leaving  the  General  Poat  Office,  Dublin,,  1820.    Of  courae,  I 
could  aee  that  it  waa  a  post  card.    Indeed,  I  had  asked  for  one.    So  the 
CARTA  POIST  la  neither  here  nor  there.    On  the  other  hand,  the  content 
of  the  picture  might  be  the  subject  of  some  doubt,  abroad  if  not  in 
Dublin.    There,  Engllah  nlonc  Is  used.    Often,  attc^mpta  nt  unlng  Irlnh 
do  even  more  tangible  harm,  auch  aa  when  comnon  nouna  are  used  aa  brand 
namea:  Fiacla  toothpaste,  Ola  petrol,  Slainte  aoft  drinka,  etc.    It  la 
difficult  to  Imagine  Tooth  toothpaate,  for  examole.    And  if  seriously 


used  in  converamcion  io  Irish »  these  nisgaided  genuflexions  bsfors  the 
sltar  of  the  Isngusge  could  csuse  confusion. 

Yet  there  sre  esses  in  %#hich  govem»ents  hsvs  succsssfully  provided 
Isngusges  with  s  firner  tsxtusi  bsse.    Quebec  offers  s  ussful  sxsapls. 
Undsr  ths  influence  of  Mnolingusl  English  signs,  ths  Frsnch  of  Quebec 
vss  being  seriously  effected  by  interference*    A  series  of  Isvs 
concerning  the  use  of  the  Isngusge  vere  enscted,  the  detsils  of  which 
need  not  concern  us  here*    But  the  Quebec  experience  points  to  s  few 
things  which  could  essily  be  dons  in  Ireland.    The  lew  could  rsquirs  sll 
psckaging  aster isl  to  give  squsl  prominence  to  both  nstionsi  Isngusges* 
Thu9»  comflskes  psckets  would  bs  in  Irish  on  one  side,  and  In  English 
on  the  other*    The  esse  ftight  bs  dons  for  sdvsrtising*    Or  KTB  could  be 
required  to  offer  s  concessionary  rste  for  advertiaesenta  in  Iriah,  or 
to  obaerve  a  certain  proportion  of  Engliah  to  Iriah  publicity*    Mow  that 
teletext  ia  available,  Iriah  aubtitlea  could  be  aupplied  for  filMt  sec* 

There  are  two  principles  underlying  theae  auggaationa:  one  ia  that 
they  ahould  not  directly  coat  the  tax-payer  anything*    The  aacond  ia 
that  they  would  vaatly  increaaa  the  amount  ^nf  written  Iriah  in  circulation* 
ao  aa  to  give  teachers  a  nore  favourable  generv'^l  environaent  in  which 
to  teach* 

Of  Itaalf,  the  »ere  fact  of  having  wore  Iriah  textual  aaterial  viaible 
would  not  do  anything  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  Isngusgs*    But  it 
would  provide  more  genersl  motivstion*    I  do  not  bslisvs  measures  like 
thess  to  be  s  sufficient  condition  for  s  renswsl  of  ths  Isngusge,  but  I 
do  believe  them  to  be  s  necesssry  condition*    If  a  link  bstwesn  Irish  and 
the  modern  world  csnnot  b*,  grsphicslly  demonstrsted,  Irish  may  continue 
to  benefit  from  the  affection  of  the  majority,  but  not  their  active  aupport* 

But  It  remains  to  be  aeen  whether  anyone  carea  enough  to  do  it. 

CONCLUSION 

In  an  article  putting  forward  a  variety  of  ideaa,  it  ia  difficult  to 
come  to  any  very  firm  concluaion*    Obvioualy»  aome  ideas  will  appeal  to 
aome  people  more  than  to  othera.    But  applied  linguiatica  ia  an  Important 
diacipline  becauaa  language  ia  an  important  buainaaa*    It  would  be  a  pity 
if  applied  linguiata  allowed  thamsalvaa  to  come  to  be  praoecupiod  with 
micro  problems t  snd  to  bs  deflsctsd  from  ths  Isrgsr  considsrstions,  which* 
In  ths  long  run,  could  do  much  to  chsngs  the  quslity  of  lifs* 
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GRAMMATICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SECOND  LANGUAGE  CLASS:  BEWARE 
THE  PENDULUM  (1) 


1*  IMTROOOCTION 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  distinct  eclipsing  of  the 
audio-lingual  orthodoxy  which  banned  explicit  grammatical 
instruction  from  the  second  language  classroom.    This  can  be 
explained  partly  in  terms  of  theoretical  difficulties  with  the 
behaviourist  paradigm  of  language  learning  on  which  audio-lingual 
methodology  was  based,  but  partly  also  (perhaps  indeed  principal- 
ly) in  terms  of  teachers*  disappointment  with  their  experience  of 
using  this  methodology.     In  any  case,  many  language  courses  and 
teaching  manuals  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so 
-  particularly  those  claiming  inspiration  from  the  "communica- 
tive" movement  -  are  quite  uninhibited  in  approving  the  overt 
treatment  of  grammatical  form. 

There  are,  in  our  view,  two  things  to  be  said  about  the  new 
atmosphere  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  grammar: 

(i)    it  is  most  certainly  to  be  welcomed,  since  the  former 
dogmatism  was  warranted  neither  by  research  findings 
nor  by  teaching  experience;  and 

(ii)    like  virtually  every  other  situation,  it  contains 
temptations  and  dangers. 

To  expand  'ii)  just  a  little:     there  is,  for  instance,  the  danger 
that,  despite  the  very  sensible  qualifications  and  provisos  which 
advocates  of  some  grammar  teaching  attach  to  their  proposals,  the 
impression  may  be  gained  by  some  teachers  that  grammar  is  simply 
"in"  again  and  that  a  reversion  to  good  old-fashioned  "grammar 
bashing"  is  in  order*    Another,  more  subtle,  danger  might  be  that 
teachers  using  the  communicative  approach,  and  accordingly 
deploying  in  class  large  quantities  of  authentic  spoken  and 
written  samples  of  the  target  language,  might  be  cowed  by  the 
comparison  between  such  samples  and  their  own,  often  rather 
obviously  ijiauthentic,  productions  in  the  target  language.  In 
order  to  preserve  a  role  for  themselves  without,  as  they  might 
see  it,  dragging  down  the  general  level  of  authenticity  of  input 
to  which  their  pupils  were  being  exposed,  such  teachers  might  in 
their  own  contributions  be  tempted  to  devote  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  grammatical  explanations  in  the 
learners*  mother  tongue. 

In  the  light  of  these  dangers  it  is  nivrc-vrlatc    to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  limitations  of  grammatical  instruction.  Three 
recent  studies  conducted  in  Ireland  yield  findings  which  are  apt 
for  this  purpose.    The  studies  in  question  were  not  specifically 
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focussed  on  the  role  of  grammar  in  language  learning;  moreover, 
they  differ  considerably  from  each  other  in  term*  of  the  kinds  of 
information  they  sought  to  gather.    Nor  is  there  any  homogeneity 
amongst  the  subjects  of  the  studies,  which  range  from  primary 
school  pupils  to  adults  following  a  broadcast  language  course. 
Nevertheless,  all  three  studies  provide  evidence  which  is  rele- 
vant to  the  question  in  hand  and  which  taken  together  constitutes 
a  warning  against  any  excessive  rehabilitation  of  explicit  gram- 
matical instruction* 


2        THE  THREE  STUDIES 

The  three  studies  in  question  are: 

(a)  Devitt  et  al.'s  study  of  a  group  of  subjects  who  agreed  to 
have  their  progress  monitored  while  following  the  first 
level  of  the  RTE/Bord  na  Gaeilge  course  in  Irish,  Anois  is 
Arxs  (Devitt  et  al.  1982-3);   '  

(b)  Little  and  Grant's  study  of  an  experimental  self- 
instructional  programme  in  German  available  to  students  of 
Engineering  Science  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  featur- 
ing a  counselling  service  offering  both  pedagogic  and  thera- 
peutic support  (Little  and  Grant  1984  and  forthcoming); 

(c)  Harris's  series  of  surveys  of  the  oral-aural  competence  in 
Irish  of  Irish  primary  school  pupils  at  2nd,  4th  and  6th 
grade  (Harris  1984). 

Each  of  these  studies  provides  information  on  a  different 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  explicit  grammar  teaching.    Seme  of  the 
findings  of  study  (a)  relate  to  the  palatability  of  gramaar 
teaching,  those  of  study  (b)  shed  some  light  on  how  grammar 
teaching  can  affect  the  learner's  sense  of  difficulty,  and  those 
of  study  (c)  bear  on  the  usefulness  of  grammar  teaching  in  terms 
of  the  kind  of  progress  it  promotes «    The  next  three  sections  of 
this  paper  focus  on  each  of  these  issues  in  turn. 


3        HOW  PAZATA&LE  IS  GRAMMATICAL  INSTRUCTION? 

The  first  question  we  consider  is:  how  palatable  is  gramma- 
tical instruction  to  learners?    What  we  mean  by  this  is:  how 
positively  or  negatively  do  learners  feel  about  being  taught 
grammar  as  an  experience,  as  it  were,  in  itself?    Of  the  three 
studies  summarized  above,  the  one  which  provides  the  most  inter- 
esting evidence  on  the  palatability  or  otherwise  of  grammar 
teaching  is,  as  we  have  indicated,  that  conducted  by  Devitt  et 
al.  (1982*3).    The  relevant  data  come  from  subjects'  responses  to 
four  questions  in  the  questionnaire  administered  just  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  broadcast  course,  on  subjects'  use  of 
which  the  study  was  principally  focused.    These  questions  relate 
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on  the  one  hand  to  subjects'  previous  «'P«'^i«"« 

Irish  and  on  the  other  to  subjects'  experience  of  learning  Ian 

guages  other  than  Irish.    Tlioy  arui 

(i)    What  did  you  enjoy  most  about  learning  Irish? 

(ii)    What  did  you  enjoy  least  about  learning  Irish? 

(ill)    What  did  you  enjoy  most  about  learning  this  language/ 
these  languages  (other  than  Irish)? 

(iv)    What  did  you  enjoy  least  about  learning  this  language/ 
these  languages  (other  than  Irish)? 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  questions  are  quite  open. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  associated  in  the  questionnaire  not  with 
a  list  of  itemi  for  subjects  to  choose  from,  but  merely  a  large 
white  spice!    Sf  those  subjects  who  responded  to  these  questions 
2S«e  wrote  -nothing",  others  mentioned  just         "P«f  ^J^rs 
learning  experience,  others  mentioned  "P^o  five,  and  others 

ra^c^o^^n^tSi^riub^i^^s^e^rS  llli;iill.lTy  t^tl\Tsl^{^  ^tn 
SwLds  Irish  and  towards  language  learning  generally.    They  had 
not  oSy  sUntaneously  decided  to  follow  a  t 
course  in  Irish,  but  were  also  interested  enough       their  past 
and  prospective  language  learning  experience  to  volunteer  to 
report  on  it  in  some  detail. 

The  responses  to  the  four  questions  specified  are  ^^^ntified 
in  Tables  "^(see  Appendix).    What  emerges  from  these  tables  is 

ihat  wh«eis  not  a  .?^le  subject  »P««if  i^ii^  "l^^l^i^^^^ 

an  amoect  of  Unquaqe  learning  he/she  had  most  en^oyea, 
Z\elUcl  "'ISth  irish^nl  other  language,  -grammar -  was  easily 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  "least  enjoyed"  factor. 

One  might  qualify  this  a  little  by  arguing  that  so"*  of 
those  respondents  who  said  they  had  most  enjoyed  "the  language 
itSelf/lawSagM  themselves-  iU  Irish  18.5%;  re  other  languages 
17  5%)  might  h!ve  b«n  referring  obliquely  to  enjoyment  of  gram- 
matical instruction.    One  might  further  argue  that  some  of  those 
:So  mentioned  the  "teaching  Ipproach"  as  a  "most  enjoyed"  factor 
(re  Irish  0.7%;  re  other  languages  6.3%)  might  have  had  grammar 
teLhing  in  miAd^especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  from 
rIsDonsM  to  oth4r  a^eas  of  the  questionnaire  it  appears  that, 
for'^exISple?  ora!  and  written  grammar  exercises  were  very  much  a 
p«t  of  the  language  pedagogy  to  which  7°",^""^^ "s^^ltivel^K 
fDevitt  et  al..  Tables  23,  25,  29;  pp.  19,  20,  23  respectively/ 
Ev^n  if  such  qualifications  are  valid,  however,  }t  has  to  be  said 
nil  the  percentages  of  subjects  involved  are  relatively  modest. 
MS^eovS^'^rlther  higher  percentages  ^^^^^jects  than  claimed  they 
had  most  enjoyed  the  "teaching  approach    claimed  they  haa  enjoye 
it  least  (re  Irish  15.9%;  re  other  languages  11.1%). 

Another  approach  to  the  data  would  be  to  interpret  "grammar" 
m  TaMes  2  and^S  as  alluding  not  to  the  experience  of  grammati- 
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cal  Inatruction  but  rather  to  the  inherent  grammatical  difficul- 
ties of  the  languages  learned.    Whilst  such  an  interpretation  is 
certainly  admissible,  it  seems  to  us  quite  implausible  not  to 
read  subjects'  references  to  •grammar*  as  relating  at  least  in 
part  to  "the  position  given  to  grammar  in  their  learning 
materials  and         the  approach  adopted  by  their  teachers*  (Devltt 
et  al.,  p. 29).    One  notes  that  in  relation  to  Irish  2%  of  sub- 
jects reported  specifically  that  they  had  least  enjoyed  the 
"emphasis  on  grammar  and  written  Irish*. 

In  short,  although  the  above  data  fall  very  far  short  of 
proving  anything,  they  do  suggest  that  even  amongst  apparently 
well-motivated  language  learners  many  regard  grammatical  instruc- 
tion as  one  of  the  least  pleasant  aspects  of  learning  a  second 
language* 


4        HOW  DOES  GRAMMATICAL  INSTRUCTION  AFFECT  LEARNERS'  SENSE  OP 
DIFFICULTY? 

The  next  question  we  address  is:  how  does  grammatical 
instruction  affect  learners'  sense  of  difficulty?    And  we  turn  to 
Little  and  Grant's  (1984  and  forthcoming)  study  of  the  operation 
of  a  counsellor-based  self-instructional  programme  in  German 
available  to  undergraduate  students  of  Engineering  Science  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  based,  at  least  in  its  initial 
stages,  on  the  BBC  German  Kit «    The  data  that  relate  to  the 
question  in  hand  emerged  from  a  counselling  session  with  one 
particular  student*    The  following  extract  from  Little  and 
Grant's  report  of  this  interview  more  or  lesf  speaks  for  itself* 

During  the  second  term  of  the  programme  one  participant 
who  had  taken  German  at  Leaving  Certificate  visited  the 
counsellor  in  order  to  express  doubts  about  both  the  suit- 
ability of  the  BBC  German  Kit  to  his  needs  and  his  o%m 
ability  to  adapt  to  self-instructional  learning*  He 
appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  programme*  The 
chief  source  of  his  difficulties  seemed  to  be  irrational 
beliefs  about  both  his  own  ability  and  the  language  learning  . 
process*    Although  he  expressed  great  enthuiciasm  for  lan- 
guage learning,  he  confessed  that  he  had  found  it  a  boring 
process  at  school,  %#here  he  had  not  been  a  particularly 
successful  language  learner*    He  believed  that  he  was  good 
at  picking  up  languages  in  a  natural  setting,  but  doubted 
his  capacity  to  organise  a  self-instructional  learning  pro- 
gramme and  develop  a  pattern  of  regular  learning*    It  became 
clear  to  the  counsellor  that  he  was  setting  himself  unreal- 
istic goals  and  became  despondent  %fhen  he  failed  to  attain 
them  with  a  minimum  of  effort* 

The  negative  image  that  this  participant  had  formed  of 
himself  as  a  language  learner  constantly  impeded  his  at- 
tempts to  learn*    He  used  evaluative  adjectives  like  "wrong 
and  "hopeless"  to  describe  his  learning  experiences  and  the 
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language  he  produced.     In  discussion  with  the  counsollor  It 
emerged  that  these  labels  derived  from  the  criteria  which 
had  been  used  in  his  German  classroom  to  evaluate  pupils' 
linguistic  performance.    He  performed  *badly"  in  his  (or  his 
former  teacher's)  terms  if  he  failed  to  produce  a  complete 
sentence  in  response  to  a  question,  even  though  in  most 
cases  a  native  speaker  would  respond  with  no  more  than  a 
word  or  two.     During  his  first  counselling  session  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  found  the  oral/aural  dimension  of  the  BBC 
German  Kit  off-putting  as  his  previous  learning  experience 
had  been  almost  exclusively  focussed  on  written  forms  of  the 
language.    From  the  beginning  of  the  programme  he  found  that 
he  had  considerable  problems  with  the  pronunciation  of  Ger- 
man, and  he  attempted  to  overcome  this  by  constantly  repeat- 
ing and  memorizing  phrases  and  sentences  from  the  early 
units  of  the  Kit.    Thus  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  energy 
learning  by  heart  material  which  was  already  familiar  to  him 
and  which  was  far  too  simple  to  be  of  enduring  interest.  At 
school  learning  by  heart  had  proved  an  effective  means  of 
obtaining  satisfactory  marks,  but  in  the  context  of  self- 
instructional  learning  it  produced  boredom  and  a  sense  of 
failure. 

(Little  and  Grant  forthcoming) 

Everything  in  the  above  extract  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
learner  in  question  wa*^  cvbjected  to  a  very  rigid  grammar- 
translation  varieny  of  lAngu*i7e  teaching.     It  further  shows  that 
at  its  worst  th\s  approach  can  make  language  learning  seem  so 
boring  and  difficult  as  tc  seriously  damage  a  learner's  capacity 
to  engage  in  autonomous  lant^jage  learning  at  a  later  date*  How 
much  the  specific  componert  of  grammar  teaching  contributed  to 
the  above  learner's  problems  is  far  from  evident;  and  one  has  to 
recognixe  that  every  oiethodoiogy  has  its  better  and  its  worse 
exponents.    However,  'to  attempt  to  explain  this  learner's 
negative  self-iA«v«  entirely  in  terms  of  elements  other  than 
grammatical  inst /uction  or  in  terms  o€  the  inadequacies  of  his 
particular  teacher's  manner  of  teaching  grammar  would  in  our  view 
be  unwarrantedly  co!nplace:it. 


5        HOW  DOES  GRAMMATICAL  INSTRUCTION  AFFECT  LEARNERS'  PROGRESS 
IN  CONTROLLING  THE  TARGET  LANGUAGE  SYSTEM? 

The  third  question  on  our  agenda  -  how  does  grammatical 
instruction  affect  learners'  progress  in  controlling  the  target 
language  system?  -  is  perhaps  the  most  pertinent  to  teachers' 
preoccupations.    After  all,  most  teachers  (and  a  good  many 
learners)  would  be  prepared  to  put  up  with  the  unpalatability  of 
grammatical  instruction  and  even  any  unfortunate  effects  it  might 
have  on  perceptions  of  difficulty,  if  only  it  were  efficacious  in 
promoting  a  secure  command  of  the  target  system.    Harris's  (1984) 
study,  to  which  we  now  turn,  and  which  is  focussed  not  on 
learners'  emotional  responses  or  perceptions  but  on  their  actual 
oral-aural  competence  in  a  second  language,  does  not  provide 
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evidence  of  any  such  efficacy. 

trS^sed  Thrbulk  of  the  data  come  from  predominantly  =n9li«h- 
mld^  JchoS;^  in  predominantly  ^n^li-h-speaking  area.,  although 

 fci.^  Amt-M  nnllected  from  achools  in  tne  oaei- 

?«St"S?:dS;il-na5'in.S-S;ii*!n9'area.)  and  fr«n  Iri.h-medium 
schools  in  English-speaking  areas. 

The  criterial  objectives  used  in  the  surveys  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  were: 

-  for  the  6th  grade  survey*  sound  discrimination?  listening 
t^cab5!ar5,  general  comprehension  of  »P««^!? |  ""r^^nS  ' 
1^-  mornholoav  of  verbs,  prepositions,  qualifiers  and 

^S«n"r?5oiu^ciaUon;  .^S«ciS  vliSr^SreL,:"' 
Sescription,  control  of  the  "O'^Pholo^  of  verbs,  preposi 
tions,  qualifiers  and  nounsj  control  of  the  syntax  of 
statements  and  questions? 

-  j^nSarcrp^eSrs^oJ^srijir^^ 

JreS^-itioni,  qualifiers  and  nouns,  control  of  the  .yntax  of 
statements  and  questions? 

-  for  the  2nd  grade  survey:  listening  vocabulary?  general 

JSSpreSenSlon  of  .peechi  "n'>"-^"'>^SL^t:n^nr?Kyntax 

^f'bsKo^:'^^2'kin;'v5caSSl[2?;,"cSr^ 
?J.^::Jp!ioJogy^  !5irLrpreposi?ions  and  pronouns?  control 

of  the  syntax  of  questions. 

A^  thi«  Doint  it  is  appropriate  to  describe  the  Muach<frsaf. 

Visual  courses  of  the  classic  Jcindi 

Th*  NnAchtSrsal  teacher's  handbooks  for  each  grade  consist  of 
IJ%o  ;?l*«oni!  Some  of  which  may  be  J^^vi'ion  les^ns. 
Sch  of  the  regular  lessons  follow,  a  structured  fiv^^ 
plan  (a)  -hearing  and  recognition      (b)  imitation 
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">^fP<>tltion  from  •tlmulu»*     (d)  "•p««ch  mould  «nd 
vocabulary  exercises-    and  (e)  "free  creative  conversation- • 

However,  at  no  stage  has  the  teaching  of  Irish  at  thi«  (or  any 
°  ^fi^S^?^*^  ^•l?  characterized  by  an -absence  of  explicit  gram- 
il  ^whS^^""";.  '^^^  official  Department  of  Education  hand- 
f?^  K^^^^l'Si?"^  ®"         question  of  grammar  teaching 

li^i^^J^?  Oideachais  1971,  pp,55-77),  but  certainly  does  not 
t^S  i^LfiS*''?^***        (2),  and  in  practice,  -at  Ihrchalkface- 

u       ®^  grammar  points  and  even  the  rote-learning  of 
5?  !^^!  continued  to  loom  large,  as  the  most  cursory 

2i™J!io^^?,Y*^^^^?'^^*  °"  display  in  most  Irish  primary  school 
classrooms  will  confirm.    What  most  primary  level  learners  of 

«5P«fi«nce^  therefore,  is  a  structurally  graded  syllabus 
realized  via  a  combination  of  audio-visual  pedagogy  and  tradi- 
tional grammatical  instruction,  ^  ^ 

return  to  Harris's  study,  three  levels  of  achievement 
recognized  in  relation  to  each  objective  -  -mastery-  (75%  or 

nr^«r2!.«^?^I!l?''^"*'^  ^^•■i*'^*  score ) ,  -at  least  minimal 

progress-  (40%  or  more  of  the  maximum  possible  test  score),  and 

raiiure  to  make  even  minimum  progress-  (less  than  40%  of  the 
maximum  possible  test  score),    of  particular  interest  in  the 
present  context  is  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  structural 
grading  and  drills  and  explicit  grammatical  instruction, 

mastery    and  -minimal  progress-  were  on  average  markedly  less 
often  exhibited  m  respect  of  the  grammar -re la ted  objectives  than 
in  respect  of  the  non-grammar-related  objectives  (Table  5;  see 
Appendix). (3) 

The  relatf.vely  poor  performance  of  Harris's  subjects  in 
grammar  tests,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  related  most  close- 
ly to  the  principal  orientation  of  both  syllabus  and  pedagogy, 
must  of  itself  cast  doubt  upon  any  very  strong  claim  with  regard 
to  grammar  teaching.    However,  there  is  some  further  evidence 
hhrh™^***  V'^^l       suggest  that  real  progress  in  mastering 
72!^      2?  depends  on  factors  other  than  grammatical 

instruction.    This  evidence  is  presented  in  Tables  6-9  (see 
Appendix ) . 

First  there  is  the  evidence  concerning  the  influence  of  home 
°^^!!*  ^5f*^  competencies  of  pupils  attending  pre- 
dominantly English-medium  schools  (Tables  6  and  7).     In  the  4th 
and  2nd  grade  surveys  subiects  were  asked  about  languages  used  at 
I    w    ''•f  possible  to  categorize  these  subjects  accord- 

5?^?  language  use  and  to  compare  the  average  performance 
?Lt  !„Ki!5^r"^  categories.  As  one  might  expect,  it  was  found 
that  subjects  who  reported  some  use  of  Irish  at  home  performed 

*i  T??^^  ^ll^l  ^t^*"  subjects  reporting  lio  such  home 

ho!^Sfr    Jl  ;h.?^?k        Particularly  interesting  about  the  result, 
however,  is  that  the  difference  between  the  performance  of  the 
two  groups  is  very  much  more  marked  in  respect  of  the  grammar- 
"^^i*^!?    objectives  than  in  respect  of  the  non-grammar-related 

re^fnS  orU^ii^-^JJ       *  ^^-"^  187.51%  VS.  84.36% 

re  2nd  grade).    The  inescapable  inference  is  that  the  major 
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factor  in  developing  control  of  the  target  system  is  the  degree 
of  meaningful  use  of  the  target  language. 

This  inference  is  strongly  supported  by  what  emerged  from  a 
comparison  of  data  from  English-medium  schools  with  data  from 
non-Gaeltacht  Irish-medium  schools  collected  in  the  course  of  the 
4th  and  2nd  grade  surveys  (Tables  •  and  9),    As  was  predictable, 
the  general  performance  in  Irish  of  pupils  from  schools  where  the 
predominant  language  of  instruction  and  administration  was  Irish 
was  dramatically  better  than  that  of  pupils  from  predominantly 
English-medium  schools.    Again,  however,  the  less  expected  find- 
ing was  that  the  "Irish-medium  effect*  was  far  more  dramatic  in 
regard  to  grammar- related  objectives  than  in  regard  to  non- 
grammar-  re  la  ted  objectives  (270.76%  vs,  81-00%  re  4th  grade? 
281.80%  vs.  98.81%  re  2nd  grade).    Again,  what  seems  to  maKe  the 
difference  in  relation  to  grammatical  accuracy  is  the  level  ot 
meaningful  use  of  the  language. 


6  CONCLUSION 

Our  general  conclusions  from  the  foregoing  are 

(i)    that  grammatical  instruction  can  be  unpalatable  to 
learners; 

(ii)    that  it  can  heighten  their  sense  of  difficulty;  and 

(iii)    that  as  a  factor  in  promoting  control  of  the  target 
system  it  is  less  important  than  a  high  level  of 
meaningful  use  of  the  target  language. 

It  is  tempting  to  link  these  three  points  and  to  relate  them  to 
the  so-called  Affective  Filter  Hypothesis  -  posited  by  Oulay  and 
Burt  (1977)  and  subsequently  adopted  by  Krashen  -,  %#hich  predicts 
that  acquisition  of  the  target  system  will  be  hindered  if 
learners  are  "anxious,  'on  the  defensive'  or  not  motivated 
(Krashen  1981a,  p. 56).     Point  (iii)  can  also  be  ta)cen  as  support- 
ing the  now  widely  held  view  that  what  is  most  important  in 
developing  learners'  control  of  the  target  system  is  the  foster- 
ing of  "meaningful  interaction  in  the  target  language  -  natural 
communication  -  in  which  spea)cers  are  concerned  not  with  the  form 
of  their  utterances  but  with  the  messages  they  are  conveying  and 
understanding"  (Krashen  1981b,  p.l). 

None  of  this  constitutes  a  case  against  grammar  teaching  in 
any  absolute  sense.    It  should  be  noted  that  Krashen  himself 
stresses  that  grammar  teaching  does  have  a  role  (see,  e.g., 
Krashen  1982,  pp.83ff.).    What  it  does  appear  to  "uggest,  how- 
ever, is  that  grammatical  instruction  is  an  instrument  to  be 
wielded  imaginatively,  sensitively  and  proportionately. 
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NOTES 


1  An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  XAAL 
colloquium  "Language  and  International  Understanding" ^ 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  3  May  1985*    We  are  grateful 
for  feedback  from  those  who  attended  this  colloquium  and  in 
particular  from  Andrew  Cohen. 

2  The  handbook  merely  states  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  "no  formal  grammar  on  the  programme"  (  "nach  hhfull 
aon  ghramadach  fhoirmKfii  ar  an  gclar"),  special  importance 
is  assumed  by  the  practice  of  "forms  and  vocabulary" 
("mdnlal  agus  focl6ra")r  the  drill  ("an  druil"),  and  "func- 
tional grammar  exercises"  ("cleachtaf  ...  i  ngramadach 
fheidhmiuil") .    This  last  expression  refers  to  form-oriented 

'  slot-filling  exercises  of  a  rather  traditional  kind.    As  for 
"formal  grammar",  it  seems  to  have  the  narrow  sense  of 
explaining  grammatical  rules  in  terms  of  traditional  gram- 
matical categories.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  phrase  "no 
formal  grammar  on  the  programme"  occurs  as  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact  concerning  the  Nuachursai  and  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  directive.     (See  especially  An  Roinn  Oideachais 
1971,  p. 64) 

3  Grammar-related  objectives  are  those  which  specifically 
focus  on  morphology  and  syntax.    Harris  himself     (1984 # 
pp.90f.)  calls  into  question  the  usefulness  of  comparing 
grammar-related  and  non-grammar-related  performance  at 
second  grade  level  because  of  the  limited  scope  and  number 
of  the  non-grammar-related  objectives  isolated  for  this 
level.    He  also  suggests  that  at  this  very  basic  level  the 
distinction  between  grammar-related  and  non-grammar-related 
objectives  is  not  as  meaningful  as  at  other  levels.    We  take 
his  points.    However,  the  pattern  which  emerges  from  a 
comparison  of  performance  on  the  two  categories  of  objec- 
tives at  second  grade  level  is  broadly  similar  to  that  which 
emerges  from  corresponding  comparisons  drawing  on  6th  and 
4th  grade  data.    This  may  indicate  that  to  set  grammar- 
related  performance  and  non-grammar-related  performance 
against  each  other  has  some  validity  even  at  second  grade 
level . 
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TABLE  5    M««n  p«rc«nt«g«»  of  6th,  ♦th  and  2nd  grade  pupil*  In 

pr«do«iruntly  Englith-aitdiuw  »chool»  attaining  »a»t«ry/ 
making  at  least  wlniwal  progr«»»  in  •grammar-related 

ir-r«lat«d"  objectives   


Lng 

and  "non*gra« 


Attaining  mastery 


Making  at  least 
minimal  progress 


6th  grade  pupils 
N  «  1,984 


•Grammar-related 
objectives" 

■Non-gramraar-related 
objectives" 

Objectives  overall 


17.98 

44.75 

28.02 


62.07 

75.72 
67.19 


4th  grade  pupils 
N  «  1,981 


■Gratpjp.ar-relatC'i 
objectives" 

"Non-grammar -re la ted 
objectives" 

Objectives  overall 


25.96 

54.48 

36.65 


58.52 

88.07 
69.60 


2nd  grade  pupils 
Na  -  1.143* 
Nb  «  1.082* 


"Grammar- re la ted 
objectives" 

"Non-grammar- re la ted 
objectives" 

Objectives  overall 


19.95 

47.91 
31.13 


63.42 

82.  39 
71.01 


•  All  2nd  grade  pupils  (Na+b)  were  administered  the 
listening  itews.     Approximately  half  the  2nd  grade 
pupils*  Na  or  Nb.  were  administered  each  of  the 
speaKing  items. 

(Based  on  Harris  1984.    Tables    3.4.  4.4.  5.3.  5.7 
-  pp.36.  51.  80  and  86  respectively.) 
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TAILS  €  Htan  pttre«ot«9ts  of  4th  qrad*  pupils  in  pr«dQ«in«ntly 
en9lith*MdiuB  schools  Attaining  ««st«ry  of  *9r«NMr* 
rtlattd*  and  "non-qraiMur-ralatad*  objectives  by  hoiR* 
l«n9Ut9« 

*CraHMr-r«lat«d       *Non*9r«Muir>  Obj«ctiv«s 
objtctivts*  r«l«t«d  overall 

obj«ctivts* 

'English  only* 

at  ho««  2S.34  53.90  36.0$ 

N  -  1,901* 

"English  and 

Irish  at  hen**         43.33  71.11  S3.7S 

N  •  (0 

Oif farancc 

(E*1)-(E)  ♦17.99  ^17. 11  ^17. 70 

Oiffaranca  as 

p*rc*nta9«  of  70.99  31.93  49.10 

"English  only" 

■•an 

*  4  pupils  can*  from  honas  whara  "Irish  only*  was  usad 
and  vara  discountad  for  prasant  purposas.  Homa 
languaga  was  not  racordad  at  all  for  16  pupils. 

(Basad  on  Harris  1984.  TabXa  4.6r  p. 54) 


TABXtS  7    Maan  parcantagas  of  2nd  grada  pupils  In  pradoainantly 
English-madiuM  schools  attaining  aastary  of  "graMiar*^ 
ralatad*  and  *non-graHnar*ralatad*  objactivas  fay  hona 
languaga 


"English  only" 
at  hona 
Na  -  1,122" 
Nb  •  1,061" 


"GraMMr-ralatad 
objactivas" 


19.54 


"Non-grawnar- 
ralatad 
objactivas" 


47.45 


Objactivas 
ovarall 


30.70 


"English  and 
Iric^  at  hona" 
Na  14* 
Nb  •  12» 


56.18 


87.48 


68.70 


Oif faranca 

(E^l)-(E) 

Oiffaranca  as 
parcantaga  of 
"English  only" 
staan 


♦36.64 


187.51 


♦40.03 
84.36 


♦38.00 


123.78 


"  On  Na  and  Nb  saa  nota  undar  Tabla  5.    1  pupil  cane 
frofli  a  hoaia  whara  "Irish  only"  was  usad  and  was 
discountad  for  prasant  purposas.    HOMa  languaga 
was  not  racordad  at  all  for  8  pupils 


(Basad  on  Harris  1984#  Tabla  5.6#  p. 84) 
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TABLE  •  H%%n  p«r<»nt«9«t  ot  4th  grad*  puplli  In  pradominmntly 
TABLE        ;;;jij;^dli-  achooU  .nd  m  t>on-G.«lt*cht 

and  'oon-9r— mr-flaf d'  objacttvi  

•Cr«wir-r«Ut«d  -Hon-g^^^^-  Obj«ctiv«» 

obj«ctlv«t-  r«Ut«d  ov.Mll 
obj«ctiv«»* 

Engl  tth-Mdi  urn         25.96  5*.*t  ^^-^^ 

schools 

N  »  1,911 

Xrlsh-»«dlum             96.25  98.61  97.14 

schools 

M  •  J4« 

(I  atdj-CE  med)      -^70.29  ^44. U  *60.49 

Olff.r.nc.  as  1^5.05 
p«rc«ntsg«  of         270.76  oa.ww 
English-KMdiua 
mean 

•  From  a  non-random  selection  of  classes. 

(Based  on  Harris  1984,  Table  4.10.  p. 66) 


TABLE  9     M.an  p«rcant.:tas  of  2nd  grad.  W^Ii  P^-<>5f^2^^y 
rnai  iiib-M«di«tfi  schools  and  In  non-Gaaltacht  ^^^jn 

:?talning^-ast«y  of  -grammar-ralafd- 

and  'non-graw»ar-ralaf  d'  obj<ctivs  

 -Gras^ar-r^lafd       -Non-grammar-  ^^^SUlT 

objectivas-  ralatad  overall 

objectives" 

Pradominantly  ^ 
English -ma diur  19.95 
schools 
Na  •  1.143- 
Nb  •  1,082* 

Non-Gaaltacht  ^  gj.gO 

Irish-madium  76,17  ^^-^^ 

schools 
Na  •  III* 
Nb  •  105* 

Otffarance  ♦47.34  ^52. 67 

(1  med)-(E  med)      ^56. 22  J* 

Difference  ai  ^g.Sl  169.19 

percentage  of  281.80 
English-medium 
mean 

.  on  Na  and  Nb  see  note  under  Table  S.    The  Irish-medium 
sample  ;s  in  this  instance  a  random  one 

(Based  on  Harris  1984,  Table  6.22,  p. 119) 
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ASSESSMEWT  OP  WASALITY  IW  PATHOLOGICAL  SPEECH 


Trtona  5iw«n«y 
Terrtpl^  St,  Hospital, 
Dublin  2, 


Many  of  the  appxoftches  and  techniques  of  asseeoiMnt  of  nMallty  in  pathol«cioal 
speech  can  and  often  «re  used  in  analysis  of  nasally  in  noxiaal  speech*  When 
looking  at  nasality  in  general  phonetic  theory  and  in  speech  pathology,  one  of 
the  najor  probleos  is  that  of  definitions.    Bxooh,  (1971)  stressed  that  the 
concept  of  nasality  must  be  restricted  by  definition,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
reliably*    So  before  evaluating  any  assesnent  technlq:ues,  we  aust  first  look 
at  the  definition  of  nasality* 

Laver,  (I98O}  etated  that  the  lack  of  axpliolt  distinctions  Bade  between  nany 
of  the  terms  used  to  describe  nasality  results  in  a  vagueness  of  the  concept* 
The  literature  indicates  that  the  tem  nasality  conveys  many  different 
meanings*    Perhaps  the  variations  in  use  of  the  term  may  be  explained  by  the 
different  motives  for  defining  nasality,  e*g*  nasality  OMty  be  defined  for  general 
phonetic  theory  or  for  the  theory  of  speech  patholo^*    In  general  phonetic 
theory,  nasality  is  defined  by  i:*ver,(l980),  in  terms  of  neutral  YSlopharyngeal 
setting  where  there  is  velopharyngeal  closure  on  all  phonetic  segments,  except 
those  where  audible  nasality  is  critical  for  phoneme  identity  and  on  contextually 
nasalised  segments  imnediately  preceding  and  following  them*    Hence  neutral 
velopharyngeal  setting  or  normal  nasality  will  vnry  from  speech  ssmple  to  speech 
sample,  depending  on  the  presence  of  nasal  phonemes*    Acceptable  degrees  of 
nasality  will  also  vary  from  language  to  language  e*g*  French  contains 
phonemically  nasalivted  vowele  ae  well  as  contextually  nasalised  vowels,  whereas 
English  contains  only  contextually  nasalised  vowels*    Hence  the  degree  of  nasally 
is  greater  in  the  French  language  than  in  the  English  language*   In  general 
phonetic  theory,  nasality  is  seen  as  a  normal  phenomenoa* 

In  speech  pathology,  there  is  some  controversy  over  the  use  of  the  term* 
Iiuschino^r  &   Arnold  (I963)  see  nasality  as  aji  abnormal  concept,  they  defined 
it  as  the  addition  of  rasal  resonance  to  vowels  and  consonants  or  the  total 
replacement  of  oral  enunciation  by  Constant  nasal  airflow* 

Kaplan,  (i960)  defines  it  as  too  much  nasal  resonance*    Other  theorists  In 


speech  pathology  define  nasality  as  a  normal  quality. 

Lavtr,  (198O),  points  out  that  there  are  various  meanin^t?  associated  with  the 
term  nasality  but  there  are  also  various  terns  used  to  describe  the  abnormal 
aspects  of  nasality,  e^g^  nasality/denasality,  rhinolalia,  open  nasali ^closed 
nasality*  hypemasality  and  hyponaeali ty.    When  you  consider  the  va^eness  of 
the  concept  and  the  wide  variations  of  definitions,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
phoneticians  and  speech  patholo^sts  cringe  at  the  mention  of  the  word  nasality. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  procedures  of  assessment  of  nasality,  a  detailed 
cocprehensive  working  definition  is  necessary.    If  you  look  at  the  literature 
you  will  find  that  nasality  is  usually  defined  under  one  of  the  following 
headinss:-   auditory,  acoustic,  articulatory  and  aerodynamic. 

An  auditory  definition  defines  nasality  as  nasal  resonance  perceived  by 
a  listener.    They  eophaslse  the  Importance  of  listener  Judgements.    Such  a 
definition  Is  highly  subjective.    What  Ir  excessively  nasal  to  one  listener 
may  not  be  nasal  to  another.     An  acceptable  degree  of  nasality  depends  on 
the  lln^stlc  background  of  the  listener  e.g,  French  v  English. 

An  acoustic  definition  defines  nasality  In  terms  of  sound  waves.    It  describes 
the  effect  on  vowel  fonnants  of  nasal  resonance  (i.e.  amplified  harmonics). 

An  acoustic  definition  is  more  detailed  and  less  va^e  than  an  auditory 
definition,  however  the  acoustic  output  of  nasality  Is  highly  variable  and  coinpl< 

Articulatory  definitions  define  the  oause  of  nasality  rather  than  the 
concept  Itself.    It  highlights  the  articulatory  movements  of  the  velum  and 
pharyngeal  walls.    Uver  (19^0)  gives  a  detailed  definition  -  he  states  that 
the  vital  factor  In  Inducing  nasal  resonance  Is  the  ratio  of  the  nasopharyngeal 
port  size  to  the  oropharyngeal  port  size. 

An  aerodyntmlc  definition  defines  nasality  In  teiros  of  nasal  airflow.  There 
are  fewer  aerodynamic  definitions,  however  there  has  been  much  research  on 
nasal  airflow  as  a  oormlateof  nasality  and  velopharyngeal  port  size. 
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Our  definition  then,  includes  auditory,  acoustic,  articulatory  and  aerodynamic 
factors  4 

Hasality  may  be  defined  as  the  dejree  of  peroeived  nasal  resonance,  rssultinc 
from  ths  addition  of  the  nasal  tract  to  the  resonating  cavities  of  the  vocal 
tract,  due  to  the  adjustment  of  the  sice  ratio  of  the  nasopharyngeal  port 
to  the  oropharyngeal  port,  usinff  nonnal  respirator^'  effort  for  speech • 

This  describes  a  normal  voice  quality.    In  order  to  describe  abnormal  nasal 
resonaness  in  speech  pathology,  two  aore  tsrma  nMd  to  be  defined  -  hypemasality 
and  hyponasality*   Hyperaasallty  is  excessive  nasal  psrcsived  on  sounds, 
resulting  from  an  inosease  in  nasophaxynffeal  port  sits  in  relation  to  the 
orophaiyn«eal  port  si«e.     Hyponasali^  ir  'nauffident  nasal  resonance 
perceived  on  sounds,  especially  nasal  consonants  and  adjacent  vowels, 
resulting  from  a  decrease  in  nasopharyngeal  port  size  in  relation  to  the 
oropharyngeal  port  site.         Both  hypemasality  and  hyponasality  oan  be 
affected  by  a  respiratory  effort. 

As  our  working  definition  includes  the  four  paraiaeters  of  nasality,  it 
follows  that  our  assessment  of  nasaUty  should  include  ths  four  approaches. 

1/  Auditory  assessment  of  nasali^  involves  subjective  listener  judgement 
of  the  degree  of  naaali^  present  in  the  speech  sample.   Auditory  assessments 
range  from  a  vague  classification  of  nasalily  in  teims  of  mild,  moderate 
and  severe,  to  a  detailed  scaler  evaluation  of  degrees  of  nasality.  Weatherly 
et  al  (1964)  pointed  out  the  classification  of  nasality  in  tern*  of  mild 
moderate  and  ssvere  in  a  gross  classification,  and  that  there  are  considerable 
variations  between  listeners.    Scaler  jtidgements  are  used  widely  in  research 
and  in  clinical  practice.    An  example  of  this  is  the  ftiffalo  rtsonanoe  profile 
devised  by  Wilson.    This  includes  parameters  of  hypemasality  and  hyponasality, 
and  nasal  emission.    Each  parameter  is  judged  as  present  or  absent,  and  if 
present,  it  is  rated  on  a  7  point  equl-dlstant  scale,  where  one  -  slight  deviation 
and  7  «  severe  deviation.    The  problems  with  this  scale  is  that  aach  point  on 
the  scale  is  not  clearly  defined. 
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Th*  problMS  with  auditoxr  asBessiMnt  an  as  follows: 

1«    Th*r»  is  no  basslins  for  r^-asssssMnt* 

2#    Thtrs  is  poor  in-UivJuAffs  rsliability. 

5*    Laok  of  definition  of  decrees  or  scaler  points* 

4»   What's  called  Halo  Effect. 

Halo  sffsct  is  the  contaaination  of  the  ;Jud<jements   of  nasality 
influencin^r  factors,  such  as  pitch  usa«:e,  articulation,  effectiyeness  in 
oonveyine  Manln^  and  euss  aasooiated  with  partleular  disorders  of  voles* 

Although  an  auditory  aasesanent  of  nsMUt^  has  nany  proUsas,  vs  oust  renembsr 
that  the  ultimate  test  of  aceeptability  of  speech  involves  the  perceptual 
acceptability  to  the  listener,  (Moll,  1964).    Hovever,  Counihan  in  1971  points 
out  that  although  the  human  ear  is  the  final  detector  of  nasality,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  human  judgements  are  valid  and  reliable  measures  of  nasality. 

2/     Acoustic  Assessment     looks  at  the   variations  in  sound  waves  resulting  from 

coupling  or  substitutions  of  nasal  resonance.  The 
first  type  of  acoustic  assessment  looks  at  the  effect  of  nasal  resonance  on 
the  fozmants  of  vowel  sounds.    Foxnants  are  amplified  harmonics,  whose  frequency 
varies  according  to  the  shape  of  the  vocal  tract.    Ohe  coupling  of  nasal  rssonance 
to  resonance  in  the  vocal  tract  alters  the  shaps  of  the  vowel  spectra. 

The  second  type  of  acoustic  assessment  measures  sound  pressure  levels  of 

nasal  sound  in  relation  to  oral  sound.    Problems  with  acoustic  analysis  is  that 
it  is  very  complex, and  specific  training  in  data  analysis  is  necessaxy.  The 
acoustic  output  of  a  normal  speaker  is  widely  variable  due  to  the  anatomical 
differences  of  the  nasal  tracts. 

3/     The  third  approach    to  asssssment  is  Artlculatorv  Assessment.  This 
primarily  looks  at  velopharyngeal  movement.    The  two  main  -types  of  articulatory 
assessment  techniques  are  radio/rraphy  and  fiberoptics. 

a)    Radio^rraphy     -  l)    still  latsral  x-rays  of  the  position  of  ths  vel\un  in 
relation  to  the  pharyngeal  walls.    This  can  only  assess  velopharyngeal 
closure  on  isolated  sounds. 

11)    Cinsradiography     is  continuous  x-ray  which  is  projected  on  to  a  screen 
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which  can  T>e  recorded  on  4  video  or  cinl-filiA*    It  provld««  a  dynudo 
x«oord  of  movMMnt  of  tpetch  oTg«n»   during  th«  production  of  oonn«ctttd  tpMch* 
This  not  only  wsmlyn  TelophaxynffMl  clovurt,  but  also  th«  co-^rdiratted 
moxenent    of  tbt  velum  and  pharyn^al  valle* 

b)    Piberoptics.     Naeendoecopy  allow*  obeervation  of  the  yelopharytjjeal  port 
end  ite  surrounding   nnieclee  during  continuoue  speech*    An  endoeoopey  which 
is  e  fiberoptic  scope  ie  peeeed  elonff  the  floor  of  the  patients  nose,  and 

allows  observation  of  the  velopharyngeal  port  tram  above*    The  patient  ie  asked 

to  recite  worde,  and  co-ordinated  aoveBient  of  the  velu»  and  pharyngeal  waX3ls  can 

be  observed. 

Both  techniques  ars  ussd  widely  in  olinice  for  aseeesnsnt  of  vslophaxyngeal 
incompetence*    It  is  important  to  note  that  not  all  noxnal  epeaker*  have 
velopharyngeal  clo8ure»  and  hence  Inadequate  closure  does  not  mean  that  therapy/ 
surgsiy  is  indicated*  ^ 

4/   The   fourth  approach  to  asssssment  is  the  Aerodynamic  Assessment   of  nasality* 
This  measures  nasal  and  oral  airflow  dorinar  speech*    There  are  two  aain  systems 
used  to  assess  airflow  In  speech  - 

1)    Pneumotachofraph   -  vhich  measuree  preesurs  diffsrences*  and 

a)   Warn  Wire  Anemometer     -  which  measuree  airflow  according  to  te«perature 


A  pneumotachograph  system  ie  in  uss  in  various  clinics,  hovsvsr  at  pressnt  the 
system  Is  very  large  and  expensive  and  difficult  to  uee*    The  systea  has 
to  be  calibrated,  and  therefore  Is  not  immediately  acceeelble  for  uss  in  ths 
clinic*    Ths  anaoomster  is  cheapsr  and  easlsr  to  uss,  however  it  ie  not  as 
reliable  as  the  pneumotachograph  and  can  only  assess  single  words* 

Althou>Bch  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  research  into  ths  area  of  aerodynamic 
assessment  of  nasality,  results  have  been  Inconclusive*    There  ie  a  wide  variation 
In  the  airflow  measures  in  normal  speakers,  and  thie  makee  aeeeesmsnts  of 

pathological  speech  difficult* 

The  literature  Indicated  that  asseesment  of  nasality  is  fraught  with  problsms* 
Varying  dsfinitions  result  in  confueion  and  varied  uee  of  the  terra  naeality* 


change* 


A  veil  defined  tem  and  the  precise  use  of  the  term  should  aid  the  development 


FVtrther  %fork  is  necessary  to  develop  normal  baselines  In  the  four  parameters 
of  nasality. 

Isolated  techniques  have  proved  to  have  poor  teat  reteat  reliability,  and  poor 
interjud/^e  reliability*    The  literature  indicates  that  one  technique  is  not 
adequate  to  assess  nasality  in  speech* 

If  we  recall  o\xr  wozklnar  definition  of  nasality,  which  includes  the  four 
paxaneters  of  nasality,  it  follows  that  ovcc  assessment  should  also  cover  the 
four  parameters*    Results  of  studies  strongly  support  the  use  of  subjective 
assessment  of  nasality,  inplyin^  that  auditory  Judgement  should  act  as  a  base 
assessment  and  this  should  be  verified  and  quantified  by  objective  measures*  The 
combined  approach  to  assessment  is  strongly  indicated* 

An  ideal  battery  of  tests  would  provide  the  following  information:- 

1«   A  reliable  estimate  of  degree  of  nasality* 
2*   The  oause  of  nasality  disorder* 

3«    Tlie  prognosis  for  improTsnent  of  vocal  quality  with  various  approaches 
to  treatment* 

So  far  a  combination  of  the  four  types  of  assessment  comes  closest  to 
providing  the  necessary  information* 


•f  a  better  approach  to 


lament* 
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Hak,  T.,  Haafkerw,  J.,  <i  Nijhof,  G.  (Eds.)  Kontekaten  (Vol.  6).  Workiry^  papers 
on  discourse  and  oonvetaational  analysis.  Rotterdam:  Instituut  Preventieve  en 
Sociale  Psychlatrie  (Postbus  1738,  3000  DR).  212  pages.  Price:  12f  (c.  £7.00) 


In  this  book,  written  mostly  by  sociologists  and  psychologists  of  the 
phenonenological/herneneutic  school,  the  term  "discourse"  has  a  very  general 
waning.  It  refers  not  merely  to  discourse  in  the  linguistic  sense  (extended 
passages  of  written  or  spoken  language)  but  also  to  social  exchanges 
generally,  Insofar  as  they  can  be  said  to  "express",  in  the  broadest  sense, 
social  realities,  especially  the  realities  of  inequality,  class 
discrimination,  racism,  sexism,  and  so  on.  EV>r  example,  in  the  present  volume, 
we  hear  about  a  "discourse  of  masculinity"  which  includes,  in  the  case  of  the 
working-class  adolescent  boy,  activities  such  as  "fooling  with  his  mother"  or 
"firing  spit*balls  around  the  classrocm"  (p.  166).  And  this  discourse.  In 
turn^  can  be  taken  as  part  of  the  larger  social-political  discourse, 
e^essing  realities  such  as   "the  interchangeability  of  abstract  labour  in 
advanced  capitalism"  (p.  166). 

If  you  think  that  this  stretches  the  notion  of  discourse  beyond  the 
limits  of  usefulness  the  book  is  probably  not  for  you.    It  is  true  that 
discussion'  continually  returns  to  matters  of  discourse  in  the  narrower  sense. 
Indeed  a  particular  model  of  discourse  analysis  features  in  several  cf  the 
papers,  the  Harris/I^echeux  model,  of  which  something  must  be  said  in  a  mocnent. 
tbnetheless  the  nost  constant  theme  of  t;.e  collection,  it  appears  to  rok:,  is 
not  discourse,  even  in  its  broad  sense,  but  social  inequality  and  the 
attendant  phenomena  of  domination,  manipulation,  stereotypes,  pwejudice,  and 
so  on.  Language,  as  we  think  of  it  in  linguistics,  pure  or  applied,  features 
in  a  seoondary  role  only.  It  is  brought  in  to  support  or  refute  nore  central 
claims  about  inequality.  I  say  this  not  as  a  criticism  but  merely  as  a 
clarifioation  for  IRAAL  msrbers  who  will  want  to  know  in  what  sense  the  book 
is  about  "discourse",  as  they  will  understand  the  term.  Nor  do  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  a  book  on  social  (dynamics,  as  manifested  in  discourse,  will  be  of  no 
interest  to  IRAAL  manbers.  Depending  on  your  interests,  it  may  well  be. 

It  contains  15  articles  in  all.  They  originated  in  three  different 
conferences,  one  organised  by  the  Institute  of  Preventive  and  Social 
Psychiatry  of  Erasmus  university  in  Rotterdam,  and  two  more  organised  by  other 
working  groups  of  Dutch  social  scientists.  It  is  possible  that  the  present 
volume,  and  its  predecessors,  would  not  have  come  to  our  attention  except  that 
Brian  Tbrode,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  Trinity  College,  is  closely 
involved  in  the  work.  He  wrote  4  of  the  15  articles,  including  the  opening  and 
closing  contributions.  He  is  also  author  of  a  previous  volume  in  the  series. 
(The  present  volume  brings  the  series  to  six.) 

The  5  psychiatric  papers  stand  out  as  a  group.  They  deal  with 
inequalities  found  in  patient-client  interviews,  including  inequalities 
between  doctors  and  lay  people,  and  between  men  and  women.  There  are  studies 
here  dealing,  for  example,  with  stereotypes  of  mental  illness  and  pregnancy. 
TWO  other  papers  also  stand  out  as  a  group,  a  study  (done  in  this  country  by 
Brian  Tbrode)  of  parents  attitudes  to  parent-^teacher  organizations,  and  a 
commentary  on  the  stu^  which  suggests  an  alternative  analysis  of  some 
interview  transcripts.  There  are  7  papers  which  may  be  loosely  grouped 
together  on  the  grounds  that  they  deal,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
socio-political  inequality:  a  review  of  Willis'  Learning  to  labour;  a  reply  to 
the  reviewi  a  commentary  on  the  work  of  a  contemporary  Russian  critic  writing 
on  Oogol's  "Dead  Souls";  an  analysis  of  conversations  with  Neo-Nazis;  and 
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three  papers  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  sociologist  and  discourse  analyst 
Pecheux.   There  is  a  connection  between  the  three  groups  of  papers  Insofar  as 
Pechcux*8  method,  adapted  from  Zelig  Harris*  distributional  granmar  (Harris, 
1963),  features  in  all  of  them.  (However,  in  some  of  the  papers  the  references 
to  the  model  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  extrinsic,  amounting  simply  to  an 
acknowledgement  of  its  existence  and  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  useful 
eventually. )  Tbft  final  two  papers  discuss  alternative  views  of  sociology 
Itself,  as  a  discipline,  in  the  light  of  the  Harris-Pecheux  formalism. 

A  brief  carment  is  needed  on  the  Harris  model,  and  the  idea  that  Pecheux, 
by  drawing  attention  to  it  once  more,  is  returning  to  things  which  linguists 
have  overlooked  in  the  meantime*    In  the  context  of  contemporary  linguistics 
the  model  is  a  dead  duck.    It  pre-dates  transformational  gramnar  and,  in  the 
behaviourist  ethos  of  the  periods  attempts  to  construct  a  ssnantic&  for  an 
extended  text  by  defining  first-level  elements  in  terns  of  recurring 
word^strings,  going  on  from  there  to  define  second  and  higher-level  elements 
by  sequentially  relaxing  the  definition  of  equivalence  to  allow  strings 
occurring  within  equivalent  strings  to  be  themselves  counted  as  equivalent. 
With  the  coming  of  transformational  granmar  such  formalisms  were  reassigned  to 
the  theory  of  mechanized  pattern  recognition*  Wot  the  time  being#  at  any  rate, 
mechanisms  based  on  equivalence-classes  of  surface  features  have  no  role  in 
linguistics.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  might  find  one  if  they  are 
confined  to  pragmatic  and  interpersonal  aspects  of  disourse,  working  in  tandem 
with  regular  *bottom-up*  parsers.  Itie  use  of  the  model  on  its  own,  as  an 
all-«nccrnpassing  *top-<down*  parser  amounts  to  a  lightly-structured  form  of 
mentalistic  analysis  and  will  not  have  any  interest  for  those  working  in 
linguistic  sonantics. 

I  found  the  volume  well  worth  reading.   The  hermeneutic  approach,  alas, 
irritated  me  as  mach  as  ever.  Prom  my  vwn  (equally  entrenched)  position  it 
continues  to  be  characterized  chiefly  by  its  majestic  indifference  to  the 
problons  of  subjectivity^  coRt>in6d#  quite  inoongrously,  with  a  weakness  for 
logical  and  mathematical  formaliais.    I  also  found  the  volume  a  little  too 
"chuniny*  in  places.  Very  few  concessions  were  made  to  the  "others*,  i.e.  the 
broader  readership  envisaged  .for  this  voluiit#  who  would  eventually  cast  a 
slightly  colder  eye  on  the  proceedings  than  the  participants  did.   On  the 
other  hand#  my  problems  with  phenomenology  may  be  of  ly  own  making.  I  have 
exactly  the  same  trouble  with  Herleau-Bonty,  Sartre,  Foucault#  Habermas#  et 
al.  as  I  had  with  Kftk  et  a  1.  And  on  the  subject  of  chuminess#  it  most  be 
conceded  there  is  now  some  acceptance  of  t^^e  principle  (enunciated  in  in  the 
foreword)  that  working  papers,  like  working  groups,  are  entitled  to  a  break 
from  the  more  impersonal  criteria  of  the  journals. 

The  collection  is  efficiently  produced  and  presented — in  the  familiar 
A4-reduced-to-A5  format— with  ftiglish  translation  from  the  Dutch  where 
necessary.   The  individual  papers  hang  together  batter  than  most  collections 
of  this  sort,    largely,  I  suQ)ect#   because  the  oontributors  are  familiar  with 
each  others  work,  and  also  because  some  of  the  papers  originate  in  a  coRinon 
projects.  For  me,  the  book  was  a  useful  demonstration  of  the  hermeneutic 
method  as  applied  to  some  areas  of  linguistics  which  I  am  accustomed  to  look 
at  quite  differently.  I  feel  we  owe  Brian  Itorode  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
for  making  the  alternative  viewpoint,  which  is  largely  a  continental  way  of 
looKing  at  things,  so  readily  available  to  us  in  this  country. 

Eoghan  Mac  Acgiin  (ITfi) 

Reference:  Harris,  2.  U963)*  Discourse  analysis  reprints*  The  Hague:  Nouton* 
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WHY  IS  VARIABILITY  A  NECESSARY  PART  OF  LANGUAGE  LEARNING? 
Richard  Towell 
University  of  Salford 

Both  as  a  learner  of  a  foreign  language  and  as  a 
teacher  of  a  foreign  language  I  am  continually  being 
made  aware  of  the  irregular  and  frustrating  nature  of 
the  foreign  language  learning  process. 

Part  of  the  experience  of  foreign  language  learning 
is  the  inevitable  sense  of  "getting  it  wrong"  when  you 
shouldn't  have  "got  it  wrong",  of  saying  oi-  writing 
something  which  is  'silly*  and  which  you  know  to  be 
'silly'  when  someone  points  it  out  to  you.     The  exper- 
ience is  rather  like  losing  control  of  some  faculty  or 
knowledge  which  you  thought  you  possessed  but  which, 
when  you  come  to  use  it,  somehow  isn't  there  in  quite 
the  form  you  thought  it  was.     I  say  inevitably  because 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  nothing  to  do  with 
intelligence  and  that  it  is  a  universal  part  of  language 
learning.     Most  teachers  {when  they  are  teachers  but  not 
when  they  are  learners!)  put  this  down  to  carelessness. 
Clearly  carelessness  has  a  role  to  play  in  this  exper- 
ience, but  it  would  seem  that  even  those  of  us  who  are 
most   'careful'   in  other  aspects  of  our  lives  are  none- 
theless incapable  of  giving  to  our  foreign  language 
learning  that  smooth  progression  towards  our  goal  which 
we  would  like  to  achieve.     Instead  our  language  prod- 
uction seems  uncertain  and  irregular.     In  non-technical 
terms  this  is  the  phenomenon  I  am  referring  to-  when  1 
talk  about  variability:  our  ability  in  the  foreign 
language  is  variable,  sometimes  we  are  good  at  it,  some- 
times we  are  bad  at  it  and  it  frequently  seems  that  we 
are  getting  worse  rather  than  better  even  over  lengthy 
periods  of  time. 
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Later  I  will  produce  evidence  to  show  that  this 
•feeling'   has  some  foundation  in  the  actual  performance 
of  undergraduate  language  learners  over  a  period  of  four 
years . 

About  ten  years  ago  now  I  decided  to  start  a  re- 
search project  to  see   if  I  could  understand  more  about 
this  problem  and'  to  collect  data  from  undergraduate 
learners  of  French  throughout  their  four  year  course  in 
order  to  be  able  to  describe  and  interpret  the^ nature  of 
their  language  development:   it  is  this  set  of  data  which 
1  will   describe  in  greater  detail   later  which  will  serve 
as   illustrative  material  for  this  article. 

There  are,  of  course,   many  theories  to  explain  this 
kind  of  phenomenon:   the  Monitor  Theory   (Krashen  1981, 
1982),   the  Natural  Order  Hypothesis  {Dulay,   Burt  and 
Krasheni    1982),   the  Variable  Competence  Theory  (Ellis 
198A),   The  Capability  Continuum  (Tarone   1982),  The 
Acculturation  Model   {Schumann   1976),  The  Pidginisation 
Hypothesis   (Schumann   1978),  Inter  language  (Selinker  1972), 
The  Production  Hypotheses   (Dechert   198^),   Inter  language 
Strategies   (Faerch  and  Kasper   1983),   Procedura 1 isa t ion 
(Raupach   1980),  Error  Analysis  (Richards  197A)  and  Cont- 
rastive  Analysis   (James   1980)  to  name  but  a  few. 

When  I   first  set  out  on  this  project,  however,  there 
were  probably  three  areas  of  theory  which  bore  centrally 
on  the  procedures  to  be  adopted,  one  which  was  mainly 
linguistic  or  applied  linguistic,   one  mainly  socioling- 
uistic  and  one  psycholinguistic .     The  first  and  the  most 
important  was  certainly   ' Inter language '    (Selinker  1972) 
as  it  had  been  developed  in  the  early  seventies.  The 
second  contribution  came   from  the  sociolinguistically 
oriented  writings  of  Tarone   (1982)   and  others  warning  of 
the  influence  of  soc iol inguistic  factors  and  situational 
factors  on  the  production  of  inter  language .     The  third 


was  a  psycholinguistic  approach  to  speech  production  as 
exemplified  by  the  work  of  F.  Goldman-Eisler  (1968)  in 
which  the  significance  of  pausing,  of  hesitations  etc  was 
examined.     This  work  has  been  applied  to  second  language 
learners  by  researchers  such  as  Dechert  {}96U)  and 
Baupach  (1980)   in  Germany. 

Interlanguage  was  introduced  as  a  concept  by 
Selinker  in  1972  and  very  similar  ideas  were  put  forward 
at  almost  exactly^  the  same  time  by  Corder  (1971)  and 
Nemser   (1972).     They  all  wished  to  consider  the  language 
used  by  the  second  language  learner  as  "systematic"   in  so 
far  as  it  could  be  considered  as  an  independent  natural 
language  system  which  was  neither  LI  nor  L2  but  which 
nevertheless  contained  its  own  set  of  rules  which  might 
well  be  idiosyncratic  but  which  also  might  be  shared  by 
anumberoflearners. 

In  so  far  as  these  ideas  gave  central  importance  to 
the  notion  that  the  learning  was  controlled  by  something 
which  was  already  in  the  learner^  mind  and  which  deter- 
mined what  was  learnt  and  perhaps  when  it  was  learnt,  the 
concept  of  interlanguage  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  views 
on  language  acquisition  put  forward  by  Chomsky  (1965)  who 
argues,  on  logical  grounds  and  not  on  empirical  grounds 
that  in  order  to  explain  the  child's  capacity  to  acquire 
any  language  to  which  it  is  exposed  (generally  without 
negative  feedback  and  on  the  basis  of  degenerate  data)  we 
must  p.'sit  as  axiomatic  the  existence  of  an  »innate 
language  acquisition  device*  which  contains  a  set  of 
linguistic  universals  which  are  then  triggered  by  the 
environment. 

Part  of  the  same  inheritance  is  the  separation  of 
language  into  'competence'  and  'performance'  involving 
the  idealisation  of  the  data  on  the  basis  of  the  reliable 
intuitions  of  a  native  speaker-hearer. 
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I  therefore  consider  that  a  set  of  expectations  or 
hypotheses  can  be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  transferring 
these  ideas  into  the  area  of  second  language  acquisition:  ^ 

1)   that  the  learner  has  a  series  of  intermediate 
linguistic  'competences'  which  it  is  possible  to  describe 
at  different  stages  of  the  learning  process 

.    2)   that  the  forms  in  the  later  'competences'  will  be 
nearer  to  the  L2  than  the  forms  in  the  earlier 
'competences* 

3)  that  the  process  will  be  systematic  at  least  for 
any  given  learner  and  probablyforany  homogeneous  group 
of  learners  and  possibly  even  for  all  learners 

As  I  said  earlier,   I  am  interested  in  advanced 
learners,  young  adults,  and  whilst  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  basic  inter  language  position  should  not  apply  to  these 
learners  there  are  four  areas  where  the  direct  applicab- 
ility of  the  theory  as  described  above  might  be 
questioned: 

1)  given  that  these  learners  have  been  given  a  great 
deal  of  negative  feedback  and  that  the  data  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed  is  not  degenerate  but   'potted*  and  that 
the  learners  actually  take  much  longer  to  acquire  the 
language,   it  may  be  that  the  'logic'  of  Chomsky's  argu- 
ment does  not  apply  so  well  to  these  learners 

2}   it  is  difficult  to  see  how  inter  language  data  can 
be  idealised  on  the  basis  of  the  reliable  intuitions  of 
native  spf>aker-hearers  because  the  data  is  constantly  in 
a  state  of  fiux  and  inherently  unstable 

3)   whereas  it  can  be  argued  that  for  the  child  the 
process  of  maturation  and  the  acquisition  of  other  cog- 
nitive skills  go  hand   in  hand  with  the  first  language 
development  process,   it  is  obvious  that  those  other  cog- 
nitive abilities  are  already  available  in  the  LI   for  the 
older  learner  and  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  I 


would  like  to  introduce  here  a  term  to  cover  all  those 
other  cognitive  skills/abilities  which  contribute  to  lan- 
guage use:    'channel  capacity'   borrowed  from  V.   Cook  M985) 

^)   the  'innate  language  acquisition  device  is  said 
to  contain  'linguisitc  universals'   which  belong  to  the 
•core'  of  any  language.     In  addition  to  these  'core' 
featureji-  every  language  contains  a  large  number  of  non- 
universal   'particular'   features  which  have  to  be  learnt 
as  a  -spiicific  property  of  that  language.     The  peripheral 
features  may  not  be  learnt  in  the  same  way  as  the  core 
features  and  the  advanced  learner  may  be  more  concerned 
with  peripheral  features 

So,  whilst  I  do  not  wish  to  question  the  central 
importance  of  the  learner's  contribution  to  the  learning 
process,   I  shall  be  wary  of  borrowing  too  many  ideas  from 
the  Chomskyan  paradigm  which,   after  all,  was  set  up  with 
very  different  objectives  in  mind. 

We  will  return  to  these  considerations  as  part  of 
our  final  discussion. 

I  will  now  turn  to  a  brief  presentation  of  the  other 
two  theories  which  guided  my  work.     The  second  of  my  cen- 
tral considerations  is  sociolinguistic   in  origin  deriving 
from  the  work  of  the  other  modern  master  of  linguistics, 
L^.bov   (1972).  Elaine  Tarone   (19831  and  others,   taking  their 
lead  from  Labov's  work  on  variability,   have  pointed  out 
that  if  an  i nter language  is  a  natural   language,  which  is 
the  basic  claim,   then  it  should  be  expected  to  have 
•varieties'   which  would  be  used  by  the  speaker  in  dif- 
ferent situations.     She  suggests  that  the  i nter la nguage 
consists  of  a   ^capability  continuum*   containing  varieties 
of  the  i nter language  of  a  more  or  less  formal  nature: 
she  regards  the  least  formal  end  of  the  continuum  or  the 
•vernacular'  as  being  the  end  which  most  clearly  rep- 
resents the  learner's  current   'competence'   and  suggests 
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further  that  the  capability  continuum  develops  on  the 
basis  of  integrating  new  knowledge  of  the  language  at  the 
more  formal  end  and  then  moving  it  along  the  continuum 
until   it  becomes  part  of  the  learner's  'internalised 
compe  tence ' . 

Rod  Ellis   {198^)   has  built  a  psycho  1 i ngu i s t i c  dim- 
ension on  ^o  this  basically  soc io 1 i ngu i s t ic  starting, 
point  by  suggesting  that  the  movement  along  the  continuum 
towards  the  less  formal  end  also  represents  a  movement 
from  knowledge  of  the  language  which  has  to  be  carefully 
thought  about  or. conscious  knowledge,   to  knowledge  which 
doesfi't  have  to  be  thought  about  i.e.   it  becomes  uncon- 
scious or  automatised   (or  proceduraiised  in  another 
approach ) . 

This  leads  me  into  my  -third  approach  which  is  the 
psychol i ngu 1  Stic  dimension.     If  the  approach  based  on 
i  Titer  language ,   with  or  without  variable  rules,   is  seen  as 
the   'competence*   dimension,    then  the  approach  based  on 
psychol ingui St ic  processing  is  the   'performance'  dimen- 
sion.    Work  on  hesitations  and  pauses  by  Goldman-Eisler 
(1966)  had  suggested  to  me  that  the  development  of  this 
aspect  of  the  ability   to  use  a  second   language  might  well 
be  ir.easured  by  sucn  indications.     Subsequent  work  by 
Grosjean  and  Deschamps   M975,    1980)   on  native  speakers  of 
Frencn  and  English  and  the  application  of  such  studies  to 
second  language  learning  research  by  writers  such  as 
Dechert,  Mohle  and  Raupach   (198^)   seemed  to  offer  a  pos~ 
itive  way  of  specifying  the  developing  language  ability. 
I   therefore  set  out  to  offer  an  analysis  of  the  develop- 
ing language  skills   in  terms  of  what  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "temporal  variables".     I  will  define  these 
now  so  that  they  can  bo  used   later  when  I  come  to  the 
analysis  of  the  data: 

SPEAKING  RATE  is  expressed   in  syllables  per  minute 
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and  gives  an  indication  of  how  many  syllables  were  prod- 
uced on  average  per  minute  taking  into  account  the  time 
used  for  pausing.     The  figure  is  obtained  by  divicimg  the 
number  of  syllables  produced  by  the  total  time  taken  to 
produce  them  and  multiplying  the  result  by  sixty.  The 
measure  gives  an  overall  indication  of  the  speed  at  which 
the  speech  is  being  formulated  and  produced. 

ARTICULATION  RATE  is  expressed  in  syllables  per  sec- 
ond and  gives  an  indication-  of  how  many  syllables  were 
produced  on  average  per  second  of  actual   speech,   not  in- 
cluding the  time  devoted  to  pausing.     This  figure  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  number  of  syllables  produced  by 
the  time  needed  to  produce  them,   not  including  any  pause 
time.     This  gives  an  indication  of  the  speed  at  which  the 
speech  is  produced. 

PHONATION/TIME  RATIO  gives  a  percentage  figure  for 
the  amount  of  time  spent  speaking  in  relation  to  the  total 
time.     It  would  be  expected  that  a  task  requiring  more 
thought  would  have  a  lower  percentage  of  the  time  spent 
speaking  and  a  higher  percentage  of  the  time  spent  paus- 
ing.    In  addit.on  to  the  overall  ratio  attention  needs 
also  to  be  paid  to  the  distribution  of  pauses  and  to  false 
s  tarts . 

MEAN  LENGTH  OF  u;TERANCE  is  the  average  number  of 
syllables  which  Lccnrred  between  unfilled  pauses  oS  not 
less  than   .25  sec  ar".  the  figures  give  a  rough  indication 
of  the  lcarner*s  ability  to  encode  smaller  or  larger 
units.     The  mean  is  not  always  a  reliable  indicator  be- 
cause with  very  snail  amounts  of  data  a  nunber  of  one 
syllable  utterances  could  distort  the  figures  very  easily. 
The  presentation  of  the  mean  needs  to  be  supplemented  on 
occasions  with  facts  about  the  percentage  of  utterances 
of  various  lengths. 

The  basic  expectation  in  terms  of  psy«-ho  1  i  ngu  i  s  t  ic 
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processing  was  that   the   learners  would   improve  on  all 
these  measures  over  time. 

The  measures  could   thtn  be  used  as  a  means   to  the 
end  of  discovering  to  what  extent  the   language  had  become 
* au toma t 1 se d '   and  perhaps  what  elements  had  become  auto- 
matised.    They  could  also  be  seen  as  measures  which  would 
enable  statements   to  be  made  about   the  transfer  of  channel 
capacity  and  also  allow  investigation  of  any  possible  re- 
lationship between  the  ability  to  process   language  and 
the  learning  of  the  language  system. 

I   have  now  introduced  a   linguistic,   a  soci o 1 i nguis- 
tic  and   3   psychol inguistic  dimension  to   the  analysis: 
each  discipline  has   its  own  methodology  and   its  own  de- 
mands which  on  occasions   threaten  to  tear  research  such 
a^;  this  apart,    but   it  seens   important   to  me  to  try  and 
Dring  these  dimensions  together  oecause,   as  I  will  now 
attff.pt  to  der.onstrate,   each  certair. ly  has  a  role  to  play 
in  explicating  the  behaviour  of  the  learner  and   to  ignore 
any  one  is  to  risk  having  competing  explanations  at  a 
later  date. 

Briefly  the  resulting  research  design  was  as  follows: 
The  research  project  consisted  of  a  longitudinal 
oludy  of  undergraduate   learners  of  French  at  the  Univer- 
iiity  of  Lancaster  between    1975  and    1979.      It,  followed  a 
group  cf  learners,   all   native  speakers  of  English,  from 
firct  to  final   year,    including  a  year  in  France  and  rec- 
ordings were  made  once  a   term.     The  aim  of  the  data  col- 
lection was   to  allow  comparisons  to  be  made  both  on  a 
"vertical"   or  longitudinal   basis  and  on  a  "horizontal'* 
or  cross-sectional    basis  keeping  the  topics  and  tasks 
separate  whilst  maintaining  as  far  as  is  possible  over 
four  years  a  similar   recording  situation,    thus  allowing 
any  v/ariability  introduced  by  change  in  the  task  to  be 
spotted,     I  should   say  now  that  in  actual  fact  very  little 


difference  was  noted  in  the  use  of  the  language  syslem  in 
relation  to  each  topic  and  therefore  this  area  will  not 
be  pursued  in  any  great  detail. 

The  research  design  and  the  topics  covered  are  shown 
in  the  following  diagram: 

Term  One  *.   Term  Two  :  "Term  Three 

Topic/Task       :  Topic/Task         :  Topic/Task 
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The  aim  was  to  collect  twelve  recordings  for  each 
student  where  the  topic/task  was  dealt  with  in  a  one-to- 
one  interview  type  situation.     Tne  interviewers  were 
"lecteurs"   in  Lancaster  and  teachers  in  France.     All  were 
briefed   in  detai^   by  the  researcher.     They  were  instruct- 
ed to  ask  certain  questions,   repeated  from  year  to  year, 
to  conduct  themselves  as  informally  yet  normally  as  poss- 
ible and  not  to  correct  the  learner's  language  unless  the 
learner  m  some  way  sought  correction.     The  intention  was 
to  allow  as  natural  an  interaction  as  possible  and  to 
reproduce  the  same  situation  at  each  recording.  There 
were  predictable  difficulties  in  achieving  this   (and  some 
unpredictable  difficulties)  and  certain  recordings  had  to 


be  rejected  because  of  specific  i nuer f e rences  in  the  data 
collection  situation.     At  the  end  of  the  study  the  sub- 
jects were  interviewed  by  the  researcher  and  questioned 
about  the  conduct  of  the  interviews  and  only  where  assur- 
ances about  comparability  have  been  received   frorn  the 
subject  have  comparisons  been  made. 

My   first  set  of  data   is  taken  from  the  recordings 
made  of  a  nriale  student  in  terms  1,         and  7  of  his  course 
1 . f ,   the  first  terms  of  years  one,   two  and  three  (three 
being  Ih'--  year  spent   in  France).     A  recording  was  also 
made  m   term   il    (year  four)   but  was  so  different  in  con- 
Lent  that  the  kind  of  detailed  comparison  of  the  actual 
tang;^ai^,e  used   i3  not  possiblet   but  I   have  includ'^d  figures 
relating  to  the  temporal  variables  for  the   fourth  year. 
The  data  7>r-s*?nted  shows  the  responses  to  the  question: 
"Fourqioi   a?-t.  u  decide  de  venir  a   1  '  uni  versi  te?  (piutot 
-;jc  de   travailler  par  exe:::ple?/     Pojrquoi  ver. ir  a 
Laricaster?     -piutot  que  Bristol   ate..:).     The  eject  icnc 
are  in   fact   rinlar  rather  than  identical  as  the  mter- 
vievcers  wore  asked  to  slip  the  questions  in  as  part  of  a 
'naLu-rai*   conversation  and   in  so  dcir.g  they  chringcd  the 
foci^r-  of  th*^  .tj.io.'vti  ens  slightly  tut  the  content  of  t.ne 
answers  is  sir. ilar  enough   jn  my  opinion   to  jui-^tify  the 
kind   :  f  c  c  rr.  p  a  r  a  t  i  v  c  s  a  t  e  rr,e  n  t  r.  ]   w  i  r.  h  to  t  e  a  t?  1  e  to  r:  a  k  e  . 

The  data  are  presented   in  transcribed   forn  using 
r.or.Tal  orthographic  conventions  but   showing  p3u;"es  of  .P5 
secc  and  above.     Inf orrr.ation  i5  given  at  the  end  of  the 
texts  about  the  temporal   variables  as   indicated  above. 


DATA  SET  ONE 

Term  One   (year  one) 


I:  pourquoi  est-ce  que  tu  es  venu  a  1 ' Un i vers i te? 

2.  S:  parce  que  (1.6)  uh  j ' ai  voulu   ( . 8)  etudier  (.25) 

3.  lo  francais(T.3)  um(Vl^.  3))  e  t   (.9j)devenir  un 
A .  prof esseur   ( . 3 ) 

5,  I:  tu  veux  etre  professeur? 

6 ,  S;  ou  i 

7,  I:  dans  une  ecole  ou  dans  une  universite? 

8,  S:  (1.A)  probablement  dans  une  ecole  specialisee 

9,  avec  des  jeunes  handicapes  peut-etre 

10,  I:  handicapes  physiques  ou  tnentaux?/"donc  tu  veux 

11,  leur  enseigner  le  frangais?  ^ 

12,  S  :  urn  (  .  3)   physiques  ie_croi_s_( .  3  )  (^c 'est  £lus_ 

13,  difficile  de  (.8)  d'enseigner  (.25)  des 
1  A .  handicaps   (1.3)  handicapes  uh   ( . 6) 

15.   I:  mentaux 

T6.  S:  mentaux  Je^cro  j_s_( .  3  ) 

17.  I:  c'est  tout  *a  fait  autre  chose  et  tu  veux  leur 

18.  enseigner  quoi  le  fran^ais  ou  autre  chose? 

19.  S:  uh  ouijesais  pas   (.8)  exactement  (.5)  parce  que 

20.  (TTi^)  uh  (3,0)Jce  qui  m*interesse  beaucoup  c '  ^st  ^ 

21.  l'art(TKl)  et  (,A5))les  langues  (("2  .  9  )"  et  ^  .  9  )')um' 

22.  TTT9I)  j'ai   (.6)  j  *ai  deja  etudie  le  fran^ais 

23.  depuis   (.6)  sept  ans  (.65)  ainsi*   (,9)  je 

2A.  voudrais  continuer   (1,5)  pour  etre  ( , 9 )  uh  tres 

25 .  courante 

26.  I:     pour  parler  couramnient  ^ 

27.  S:     pour  parler     oui  (T^l  ,  0 )  uh  ( 2  .  JJ^  a  ins  i  *  je  je  ne 

28.  sais  pas   (.9)  jc  je  voudrais  uh  enseigner  (1,6) 

29.  en  France  2®  ^'"^^E 
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Term  Three   (year  one) 

~  j*avais  (.25)   faim  (1.0)  ainsi*   (l.A)   je  suis  entrc 

dans  un  bar  . . . 
-  nous  sommes  sur  I'autre  route   (1.5)  ainsi*  (.25) 

quand  (.3)   je  suis   (.6)  venu....) 

Term  Four  (year  two) 


1.  I:  pourquoi  est-ce  que  tu  as  decide  apres  l*ecoie 

2.  secondaire  d'aller  h  1  * un i versite? 

3.  S:  urn  (.3)  parce  que(T2. 1 )  uh  (2.  lT) j 'ai  voulu  d£ 
A.  (1.2)  me  perf ectionner  l_e  fran^ais  (.6)   et  (.8) 

5.  (2.0)  £*est^  bonne  methode 

6.  (.5)  de  de  perfectionner  la  langue   ('..0)*  venir 

7 .  a  dans  une  une  universite   (2. A) 

8.  I:  et  pourquoi  ce  choix  precis  de  Lancaster  pourquoi 

9.  Lancaster  et  non  pas  Bristol  ou  nMtnporte  quelle 

10.  autre  universite? 

IK  S:  parce  que   (.^)  um  Lancaster  (.7)   nous  offre  (.A) 

12.  un  un  un  tres  bon  cours^.9)  um   (.7T)c*est  um 

13.  (2.1)  plus  flexible   (.5)   je  crois  (f?Tr''um{Tu]y 

14.  £l_y_a_beaucoup  de  choix   (.8)  on  peut  etudier  um 

15.  (.3)  trois  su jets   (.6)  pendant  le  la  premiere 

16.  annee  (.7)   la  premiere  a nnee  (C\. 0 )  et  um  ( . 25^^ 

17.  £'£^i.  ®^  aussi   (.6)  uh  j'ai 

18.  >ctudie  uh   (.6)   l*italien  l*annee  derniere  <j^>7 )  et 

19.  7u  m  e  t  (  .  3 J)  je  je  n  *  a  i  jamais  etudie  cette  langue 

20.  (.A)  et  (.9)  on  peut   (.A)  commencer  (m  . 1 )  uh^ 

21.  TTTTj) compldtement  uh   (1.0)  au  au  debut  (.8) 

22.  I:     d ' accord_  KEY 

dZH^  =  pause /fil  ler /pause  combination 

  =  error 

-  -  -   =  f ormu 1  a 

•     =  hypothesis/formulation 


Term  Seven  (year  three) 

1.  I:  et  uh  pourquoi  as-tu  choisi  I'universite  de 

2.  Lancaster? 

3.  S:  uh  (.3)   je  crois  il  y  a  deux  raisons  {.8)  le_ 
A.  plHS_i!!!lP£»"l^I!.t   ^'^^  £*®si  (0.8)   pre  (.3) 

5.  premierement  c_*£S_t_cJ^est  le  le  (T^sTjim)  (  .  25  )  la. 

6.  structure  des  cours   (.4)  a  Lancaster  ils  sont 

7.  (.5)  c'est^  une  universite  moderne  (l-T)  c'est 

8.  i«li_Qiie_je  peux  (.7)   etudier  (.9)   trois  sujets 

9.  au  ( . 25 )   dans  la  premiere  annee  (.4)  apres  je 

10.  peux  (.4)   faire  un  choix   (.9)  pour  specialiser 
n  .  /  (  .  3  )  £our_raoi__c^est_clest_le  £lus_impor  tant  ^7 

12.  SeTTTel)  je  pouvais  (l.6)   urn  (1.0)J  je  pouvais  (TTTaT 

13.  \'uTr7.5j)  comniencer  a  etudier  italien   (.6)  sans 
U.  ^avoir   (.7)   jamais  (.25)  etudie  italien  par  avant 

15.  ((1.9)  et   (  .  25  j)  deuxiemement  (.6)  c'est  (.5) 

16.  Lancaster  c*_es^t_dans  la  region  des  lacs  c'est 

17.  une  region  tres  pittoresque  (.3)   tres  jolie  (TTl) 

18.  um  (Tij)  nioj^        prifere  la  campagne  c'est  mieux 
^9-  3.^1  ^-^^         <*25)  a  Londres  par  exemple  ou  il_y 

20.  a  beaucoup_de  bruit  et  (.5)  c'est  £ol^lue  ^.7)  et^ 

21.  (  1  .  7jJ  j  *  a  i  j*habite  mes  parents  habitent  au  sud 

22.  d* Angleterre  bon  je  (1.2)   je  (.3)   je  voulais  un 

23.  changement   (1.1)  c*est  c*est  peut-etre  j.e_plus 

24.  in^Bortant  £h£se. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  DATA  SET  ONE 

As  indicated  above  I  will  seek  to  comment  on  the 
data  from  two  points  of  view  in  relation  firstly  to  the 

"inter language"  development  as  revealed  in  particular 
by  the  errors  in  the  text  and  then  in  relation  to  the 
temporal  variables  as  indicators  of  psychol inguistic 
processing.     In  order  to  back  up  what  I  wish  to  suggest 
about  interlanguage  development  I  shall  then  comment  on 
data  taken  from  all  the  learners  in  the  study  in  those 
areas  of  interest  to  us. 

The  errors   in  the  text  are  underlined  by  continuous 
lines,  but  to  make  reference  easier  I  reproduce  them  here 


Year  One. 
J ' ai  voulu     : 12 
devenir  un     : 13 
enseigner  des  :n3 
j ' ai  etudie  • 
depuis  :122/23 
Stre  courante     :  125 
a  insi     : 1?3 
a  insi     : 1 ?7 


Year  Two. 

voulu  de     : 13  (see  Year  1  12) 
venir  a  dans     : 17 
le  la  premiere     : 1 1 5 
je  n'ai  jamais 
etudie  :119 


Year  Three- 

je  crois  il  y  a 

le  le  la  structure 

au  dans  la  premiere  annee 

su jets 

spec  iali  ser 

ctudier  italien 

etudier  italien 

au  sud  d'Angleterre 

le  plus  important  chose 


13  ( see  Year  II  15) 
15  (see  Year  II  115) 
I9(see  Year  II  1  7) 
18 
110 

113(see  Year  II  118) 

ll'* 

122 

123 
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The  kind  of  errors  which  occur  present  few  surprises. 
Typical  persistent  errors  are  those  with  gender,  with 
preposi t ipns ,  with  lexical   items  and  with  tenses. 

What  is  perhaps  more  surprising  is  the  distribution 
of  the  errors  and  in  particular  the  re-occurrence  of  the 
same  kind  of  error,  or  the  same  area  of  uncertainty,  from 
year  to  year  and  even  more  striking  the  re-appearance  of 

errors  in  the  later  years  with  structures  which  we  re  ap- 
parently  well-controlled  in  the  earlier  years.     For  the 
re-occurrence  of  errors  it  is  worth  noting  the  hesita- 
tions with  gender  which  occur  in  Year  11,115  and  Year  III, 
15  and  the  hesitations  over  "a"  or  "dans"  which  occur  in 
Year  11,17  and  Year  111,17.     The  errors  with  Xenses  also 
refuse  to  go  away.     The  re-appearance  of  errors  is  evid- 
ent when  a  comparison  is  made  between  Year  III  "je  crois 
il  y  a**   (13)   and  Year  II  "je  crois  que  c'est'*  (15)  and 
Year  III   "Studier  italien"    (13.11^)   with  Year  II  "etudior 
l^italien"   (118).     The  same  phenomenon  is  also  visible  in 
Year  II  with  "voulu  de"   (13)  compared  with  Year  I  "voulu 
etudier"   (12).     It  seems  fairly  evident  even  on  the  basis 
of  this  tiny  amount  of  evidence  that  no-one  should  assume 
'  that  just  because  this  learner  cculd  use  a  given  structure 
in  one  year  he  will  be  able  to  use  it  a  year  later. 

The  use  of  "ainsi"  is  worthy  of  comment.     It  occurs 
in  Term  One,   lines  23  and  27  and  it  occurs  elsewhere  in 
Year  One  tapes  as  is  indicated  in  the  examples  quoted 
from  term  three.     In  each  case,   it  occurs  with  the  same 
meaning  and  in  a  context  where  a  native  speaker  would  be 
unlikely  to  use  it  and  that  meaning  is  one  which  a  nat- 
ive speaker  would  be  unlikely  to  give  it.     In  fact,  this 
student  appears  to  have  hypothesised  that  "ainsi"  =  "so" 
in  English  and  uses   it  in  contexts  where  English  "so" 
would  be  used.     This  hypothesis  persists  throughout  the 
first  year  but  cannot  be  found  in  any  subsequent  tapes. 


The  hypothesis  seems  to  have  been  reformulated  in  a  way 
which  in  this  case  does  bring  the  learner  nearer  to  nat- 
ive speaker  use. 

In  fact,  there  arc  also  positive  developments  in  this 
learner's  language.     In  terms  of  lexical  development  we 
note  that  "etudier  le  fran^ais"  in  term  one  becomes  "se 
perfectionner"  in  term  four,  although  the  construction  is 
not  quite  mastered.     There  is  also  an  "improvement"  in 
the  syntax  u-sed  to  express  the  idea  of  learning  Italian 
from  scratch.     In  Year  Two  -  lines  17-21  -  there  is  a  cer- 
tain clumsiness  about  the  use  of  co-ordinated  c:duses 
"j'ai  etudie  ...  et  je  je  n*ai  jamais  etudil  ...  et  on 
peut  comir.encer"  which  leaves  the  listener  to  work  out  what 
the  relation  is  between  the  clauses  in  terms  of  meaning. 
In  Year  Three,  however,    lines  -  he  does  manage  to 

make  the  mea'ting  explicit  and  to  embed  one  clause  within 
the  other  by  the  use  of  "sans  avoir  jamais  etudie  italien 
par  avant"  even  if  the  article  for  "itaiien*^  is  lost  on 
the  way  and  if  the  use  of  "par  avant"  is  iH i  ccsyncrat ic , 
The  text  in  Year  Three  is  also  the  only  one  to  demonstrate 
orgenisation  at  the*  text  level  by  the  introduction  of  «il 
y  a  deux  raisons  ...   premierement   ...  deuxiemement"  which 
is  indicative  of  another  kind  of  progress. 

However,  whilst  it  is  indeed  possible  to  cite  some 
examples  of  "progress"  and,  as  I  expected,   it  ie  possible 
to  show  that  some  "early"  inter  language  forms  are  replaced 
by  more  sophisticated  "later"  inter language  forms,   it  is 
equally,   if  not  more,   possible  to  demonstrate  that  certain 
error  types  persist,   are  seemingly  impervious  to  learning 
and  that  learning  is  not  linear  in  the  way  that  interlang- 
uage  theory  as  outlined  above  might  have  led  us  to  expect. 
For  reasons  which  have  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  stud- 
ents internalise  the  language  structures  that  which  app- 
ears to  have  been  learnt  at  one  stage  may  appear  to  have 
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been  "unlear;.t"  or  at  least  frequently  unperformed  at  a 
later  stage  and  it  is  clear  that  non-systematic  vari- 
ability may  persist  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  my  attention  to  my  second 
approach        this  same  set  of  data  i.e.  the  approach  which 
places  the  emphasis  or.  psychol  ingu ist  ic  processing.  The 
main  evidence  for -changes  in  psycho  1 inguist ic  processing 
are  provided  by  the  temporal  variables  listed  above  and 
it  is  fairly  obvious  from  the  figures  quoted  that  this 
-student  has  progr'jssed   in  this  area.     The  SPEAKING  RATE 
remair.3  low  for  the   first  two  years   (  1 22 .       sy  1 1/min  in 
the  first  year,    121.50  syll/min  in  the  second  year)  but 
once  the  student  is  exposed  to  French  in  France  the  rate 
rapidly  increases   (1A9.35  syll/min  in  year  three  and  177 . 
A5  syll/min  in  year   four).     The  PKONATION/TIME  RATIO 
shows  a  very  similar  pattern  of  development,  maintaining 

low  level   in  years   Jtie  and  two  (52.69%  of  the  time 
spent  speaking  in  year  one,  5^.69%  in  year  two)  ,  but  imp- 
roving considerably  in  year  three  (  67.A0%)  and  even  more 
in  year  four   (78.50%).     The  MEAN  LENGTH  OF  UTTERANCE  pro- 
gresses slowly  from  ^.27  sylls  in  year  one  to  6.20  in 
year  four  and  the  figures  for  the  percentages  of  run3  of 
various  lengths  show  the  longer  runs  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent.     The  exception  for  this  student  is  ARTICU- 
LATION RATE  which,   if  anything,  shows  a  decrease  from  3.88 
syll/sec  in  year  one  to  3-75  syll/sec  in  year  four.  This 
is  extremely  unusual  in  the  data  and  I  can  find  no  expla- 
nation for  it.     With  the  odd  exception  of  articulation 
rate  the  other  *'emporai  variables  show  clearly  that  the 
student  is  able  to  process  language  at  a  faster  rate  than 
he  could  at  the  start  of  the  data  collection  process. 

This  fact,  however,  does  little  more  than  confirm 
what  our  ears  would  tell  us  anyway.     These  figures  are 
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riot  really  an  end  in  themselves  but  rather  the  means 
towards  the  end  of  finding  out  what  it  is  that  the  stu- 
dent is  doing  to  enable  him  to  process  language  faster. 

In  order  to  find  this  out  we  have  to  look  in  greater 
detail  at  two  other  aspects  of  language  use.     One  is  the 
distribution  of  pauses  or  wore  precisely  the  distribution 
of  pause* f i 1 ler+pause  combinations  in  the  data  and  the 
other  is  the  use  of  "automatised"  structures. 

If  we  look  first  at  pause  +  filler  +  pause  combina- 
tions i.e.   those  occasions  when  the  learner  mak'-o  most 
use  of  a  time-gaining  strategy  during  which  language 
planning  can  take  place  by  combining  a  pause  with  a 
"filler"  like  "um"  or  "et"   (indicated  by  a  circle  — ^ 
in  the  text),  we  find  that  there  is  an  overall  decrease 
in  the  density  of  this  pattern  from  year  to  year.  In 
year  one  a  pause  +  filler  +  pause  combination  occurs 
every  fifteen  words,   in  year  two  one  occurs  every  six- 
teen and  a  half  words  and  in  year  three  one  occurs  every 
twenty-two  and  half  words.     The  relative  density  appears 
to  be  progressively  diminishing  as  the  learner  needs  less 
time  to  encode  the  message. 

It   is  possible  that  the  learner  needs  less  time 
because  the  forms  being  used  are  more  automatised  and  so 
it  is  worth  looking  at  thr  use  made  of  those  forms  which 
have  been  described  in  the  literature  as  "formulae'*. 
There  are  various  terms  in  current  use  such  as  "schemata", 
"routines"  and  "patterns"  all  of  which  are  slightly  diff- 
erent from  each  other  but  which  share  the  characteristics 
of  being  frequently  used  by  native  speakers,  restricted, 
if  not  unique  in  their  morphological   form  and  they  are 
seen  a?  being  easily  accessed  by  the  native  speaker  who, 
it  is  suggested,  stores  them  in  a  way  which  is  different 
from  the  way  in  which  "rule-governed"  speech  is  stored. 
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In  fact,  it  soon  becomes  obvious  that  this   is  an 
area  where  the  learner's  speech  has  evolved  considerably. 
In  year  one  the  use  of  formulae  is  confined  to  the  three 
examples  of  "je  crois"  in  lines'l2,    16  and  29  (underlined 
by  a   non-continuous  line  in  the  text)   and  possibly  "c'est 
difficile  de"  in  line  12.     They  are  n>ore  frequent   in  year 
two:    je  crois  que   (15),  c'p3c  +  noun  (-une  bonne  tnethode) 
(15),    il   y  a   (11^),   pour  moi         c'esi  bon  (117)   but  they 
are  much  more  obvious  in  year  three:    le  plus  important, 
c*est   ...    (lA),  c*est  c'est  le  le  la  structure  (15), 
c'est  une  universite  mod erne   (17),  c'est  que  je  peux 
(I?/8),   pour  moi,   c'est  le  plus   important   (11),  Lancaster, 
c'est  dans  la  region  des  lacs   (116),  moi,   je  prefere 
(118),   c'est  mieux  que   (Il8/I9)i    il  y  a   (119),  c'est 
pollue  (120)t  c*est  c'est  peut-etre  le  plus  iinportant 
chose  (123/2A). 

"C'est"  in  particular  becomes  the  answer  to  all 
problems  and  if  we  look  at  the  variety  of  structures 
which  follows  "c'est"  in  this  short  extract  we  begin  to 
see  the  value  of  this  formula  for  the  would-be  communi- 
cator in  oral  French.     In  this  short  text  we  see  the 
following  range  of  structures: 
noun 

que  ♦  clause 
c*est  +  superlative 

prepositional  group 
ad verbia 1 
ad  jec t  i ve 

This  short  examination  of  the  development   in  psycho- 
Hnguistic  processing  suggests  to  me  that  the  "progress" 
jtn  terms  of  an  ability  to  process  the  language  more 
quickly  and  therefore  more  fluently  has  been  achieved  in 
the  main  by  taking  greater  advantage  of  linguistic  forms 


which  are  easily  automatised  and  by  being  more  successful 
in  combining  these  with  more  "rule-governed"  forms. 

In  terms  of  the  expectations  with  which  I  began  the 
study : 

1)  I  can  trace  "growth"  but  whether  it  can  be 
called  growth  in  "competence"  is  doubtful 

2)  Later  forms  are  not  always,  more  akin  to  the  LZ 
than  earlier  forms 

3)  The  process  seems  more  variable  than  systematic 
and     A)     A  whole  dimension  is  missing  if  I  don't  take 
into  account  pausing  and  automatisation  of  structures. 

Obviously  this  is  only  one  student  and  it  is  clearly 
not  wise  to  draw  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  so  little 
evidence:   but  the  texts  cited  here  are  typical  of  the 
texts  produced  by  the  other  subjects  of  the  study. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  development  of 
the  language  system  textual  comparisons  of  the  type  just 
demonstrated  were  carried  out  for  all  five  students. 
This  comparative  study  suggested  that  it  would  be  worth 
exploring  further  the  assignment  of  gender,  the  use  of 
propositions,  specific  areas  of  lexis,  certain  syntactic 
structures,  the  use  of  formulae  and  the  .temporal  variables 
along  with  some  other  areas  which  will  not  be  developed 
here.     All  items  except  temporal  variables  were  then 
examined  throughout  the  data  in  the  search  for  patterns 
which  would  help  to  explain  the  development  of  the  sub- 
jects'  inter language. 

I  will  briefly  outline  the  results  of  such  an 
invest igat  ion : 

1)     Gender:   throughout  the  data  four  out  of  the  five 
students  continued  to  produce  gender  mistakes.     The  den- 
sity of  these  mistakes  lessened  over  the  years  but  still 
remained  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  in ter language . 
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It  was  noted  that  in  particular  words  ending  in  a  nasal 
vowel  and  with  certain  other  endings  tended  tv/  have  the 
gender  wrongly  ass igned . 

2)  Preposi  tior.s,  1  ike  gender,  remained  a  consistent 
problem  throughout  the  data  for  virtually  all  the  stud- 
ents. No  distributional  pattern  was  visible,  although  it 
Is  probable  that  the  actual  numbers  of  errors  decreased 
over  the  years.  By  the  fourth  year  they  were,  however, 
still  a  significant  feature  of  the  i n ter la nguage . 

3/     Lexis  produced  a  number  of  patterns.     One  kind 
of  pattern  we  have  already  seen  with  the  use  of  *ainsi' 
by  the  subject  studied  in  more  detail:-the  subject-  seeip- 
ingly  believed  that  'ainsi'   =  'so'up  to  a  certain  point 
and  then  suddenly  revised  that  belief  and  as  a  result 
that  usage  disappeared  from  the  interlanguage. 

Another  pattern  is  exemplified  by  the  following  set 
of  examples  in  relation  to  the  French  term  for  ^language* 
Term  One;   I'etude  de  langage 

(apprendre)  comment  marchent  les  langages 
Term  Four:  pas  assez  de  langage  de  la  langue 
Term  Five;  pas  le  langage 
Term  Seven;  c*etait  la  litterature  pas  la  langue 
et  le  russ«  pas  la  langue 
c*4tait  juste  les  f ondamentales  de  la 
langue 

Term  Ten;  oui  la  langue  russe 

This  displays  a  pattern  of  learnipff  ♦.-nich  goes  from 
the  certainty  in  the  first  year  (albeit  mistaken)  that 
the  correct  word  (perhaps  the  only  word  at  this  stage) 
for  English   'language*   is   'langage*,   to  doubt  or  uncert- 
ainty in  the  second  year  caused  by  an  awareness  of  the 
existence  of  another  word,  which  leads  to  the  doubling 
up  of  the  two  possible  words,  to  renewed   (and  this  time 
correct)  certainty  that   *langue*   is  to  be  used  in  these 
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contexts . 

Similar,  but  without  the  middle  stage  of  uncertain- 
ty is  an  example  of  the  learning  to  distinguish  the  word 
for  the  country  from  thti  word  for  the  language  of  that 
c  ountr y : 

Most  students  made  the  mistake  at  one  point  or  other 
but  one  had  special  difficulty; 

Term  One:   je  trouve  le  frangais  plub  facile  que 
1  'allemagne 

nous  allons  en  allemagne  ou  en  fran^ais 
j«ai  etudie  I'espagne  a  I'ecole 
Term  Four:  Lancaster  avait  un  bon  cours  en  fran^ais 
en  allemagne 

j»&tudie  le  franijais  mais  non  plus  I'allemand 
Term  Seven:   j'ai  fait  allemand 

j'ai  appris  I'espagnol  au  lyc^e 
These  and  other  examples  show  that  the  confusion 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  student  for  at  least  the  first 
four  terms,  but  that  in  or  by  term  seven  the  problem  was 
swiftly  resolved;  unlike  the  • language  V langue *  example 
there  was  no  period  of  using  both  forms. 
4)     Certain  Syntactic  Structures 

The  same  is  true  of  the  next  example  which  concerns 
the  use  of; 

•c*est  ♦  preposition  +  infinitive 
*  a •  or  • de  * 

•c*est  difficile  a  faire' 

•c»est  difficile  de   (le)  faire 
These  examples  are  taken  from  the  recordings  made  in 
the  terms  indicated  with  the  same  female  student  and  they 
list  the  examples  of  the  use  of  the  structure  "c'est 

facile/diff icile  ♦  Infinitive".     Some  examples  in  the 

list  are  cited  with  an  •  to  indicate  that,  in  my  opinion 
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(backed  up  by  a  number  of  native  speakers),  the  choice 
of  **\**  or  "de**,  or  in  one  case  of  n,   is  not  that  which 
would  be  expected  of  a  native  speaker.     The  •  is  used 
only  In  relation  to  the  structure  under  consideration 
and  some  sentences  are  quite  obviously  "wrong"  in  other 


Term  One 

1.  je  trouve  que  c'est  tres  facile  uh  de  faire  des  amis 
p'^rce  que  .  .  . 

2.  et  c*est  tres  facile  aussi  de  faire  des  amies 
speciales  . . . 

3.  sur  le  campus  c*est  plus  facile  d'etre  une  $tudiant 
que  . . . 

A.     c*est  peut-etre  difficile  de  distinguer  entre  la  vie 
dans  la  maison  et  dans  I'universite 

5.  j'aime  j'aime  le  cours  mais  c'est  difficile  de 
maintenir  le  niveau  de  travail 

Term  Two 

6.  mais  dans  les  choses  comme  uh  le  travail  manuel  c*est 
tres  difficile  pour  une  fernme  de  dire  que  elle  est 
egale  . . - 

7.  mais  c'est  difficile  de  d*avoir  des  opinions  comme 
Term  Four 

8.  *uh  c'est  difficile  a  connaitre  les  professeurs 

9.  *uh  c'est  difficile  a  les  connaitre 

10.  »c*est  plus  facile  a  ouvrir  une  boi te 

11.  je  je  trouve  I'accent  de  du  Midi  trSs  (laughs)  c'est 
mais  la  le  vrai  accent  du  Midi  c'est  tres  difficile 
a  conprendre 

12.  ?j*ai  une  amie  qui  habite  a  Voreppe  elle  est  de 
Montpellier  et  c*est  tres  difficile  a  coraprendre 
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Term  Five 

13.  •c'est  difficile  a  sortir  pendant  les  soirs 

1^.  •c'est  difficile  aller  au  cinema  (said  without  pause 

and  a  unified  intonation  pattern) 
1^-.   ?il  y  a  toujours  des  taxis  mais  c*5st  difficile  a 

t rouver 

16.  »c'est  diffic^ile  a  commencer  a  vivre  ... 

17.  c'est  difficile  d'etre  garijon  et  catholique 
Term  Seven 

18.  c'est  une  ville  que  c*est  facile  de  d'aimer  de 
s'eloigner  de   ( ! ) 

19.  c'est  peut-etre  tres  facile  a  s'habituer  plus  facile 
a  s'habituer  ?.  quelque  chose  qu'on  reconnait  un  peu 

Term  Eight 

20.  qa  c*eot  plus  facile  a  comprendre  des  quelqu'un  riche 
{=  (Je  (la  part  de)  quelqu'un  de  riche) 

Term  Ten 

21.  c'est  facile  d'aller  d'lrlande  du  Nord  a  Belfast 
d'Irlande  du  Nord  a  Lancaster 

22.  »et  souvent  c'est  plus  facile  a  faire  quelque  chose 

23.  »c*est  difficile  a  trouver  les  peut-etre  quelque 
chose  pour  le  mettre  dedans 

2A.  »(le  russe)  c'etait  difficile  a  parler 

25.  a  cause  de     a  c'etait  difficile  uh  par  exemple  de 
reconnaitre  d«is  choses  comme  adverbaux  (  =adver  biaux ) 

26.  mais  s'il  Taut  habiter  a  Morecambe  c'est  Morecambe 
c»est  tres  difficile  a  ...   (unfinished  sentence) 

Term  Eleven 

27.  c'est  difficile  a  expliquer  parce  qu'il  faut  vivre 
dans  . .  . 

Term  Twelve 

28.  done  c'est  plus  facile  de  de  s'accoutumer  a  a  le 
(=au)  sens  d'humour  . 
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29.  'les  differences  entre  les  deux  styles  je  crois  que 
c*est  c*est  difficile  d'expliquer 

30.  bon  familier  c'est  um  difficile  a  expliquer  hum  un 
peu  c.otnme  ,  .  . 

31.  un  peu  non  c'est  difficile  a  expliquer  mais  c'est  pas 
tres  intellectuel 

The  sentences  demonstrate  an  evolution  in  the  use  of 
this  structure  which,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  appears 
to  move  away  from  the  L2  rather  than  towards  it,  or  at 
best  to  approach  it  by  a  very  circuitous  route.     At-  first 
the  student  appears  to  control  the  structure  'c'est 
difficile  de '  and  this  is  correctly  used  in  terms  one  ind 
two.     Significantly,   there  are  no  examples  of  the  use 
of  *c'est  difficile  a',  erroneous     or  otherwise.     In  term 
four  the  use  of  'de'   is  replaced  systematically  by  'a*  in 
all  the  examples  giving  rise  to  errors  in  at  least  three 
out  of  five  examples.     In  term  five  the  systematic  use  of 
'a*   is  replaced  by  the  non-systematic  use  of  'a*  and  *de* 
and  this  non-systematicity  seems  to  continue  then  for  the 
rest  of  the  data  collection  period  ie.   for  more  than  two 
years.     In  the  last  set  of  examples  there  may  be  signs  of 
a  further  change  in  the  rule  as,  unusually,   in  example 
29   'de'   is  used  in  a  context  where  *a'  would  have  been 
appropriate:  but  this  doesn't  change  the  fact  that  non- 
systematic  variability  has  persisted  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.     This  example  seems  to  follow  the  same 
pattern  as  that  seen  for  lexis  where  over  time  certainty 
becomes  uncertainty  and  remains  in  that  state  for  some 
time  before  any  resolution  can  take  place. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  as  well  to  offer  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  evidence  presented  so  far. 

First  of  all  I  think  that  the  evidence  as  presented 
illustrates  that  the  'feeling'  of  a  lack  of  progress,  of 
Roing  backwards  on  occasions  in  language  learning  has 
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some  foundation  in  fact  and  I  think  it  has  demonstrated 
that  this  kind  of  dat^  displays  considerable  variability. 

The  causes  of  that  variability  are  a  matter  of 
interpretation  but  let  me  offer  at  this  stage  two  pos- 
sible causes  for  the  variability  we  have  seen  so  far. 

If  we  take  first  the  variable  assignment  of  gender 
and  the  variable  use  of  prepositions,  I  would  suggest 
that  explanation  for  this  kind  of  variability  should  be 
sought  in  the  nature  of  these  language  systems  themselves. 
Although  Lambert  and  Tucker   (77)  have  shown  that  the 
French  gender  system  is  rule-governed  according  to  the 
endings  of  the  words,  the  second  language  learner  clearly 
fails  to  perceive  the  patterns  of  regularity:   I  feel  that 
the  answer  lies  in  the  peripheral  nature  of  these  rules 
and  the  low-level  of  rule-governedness .     The  same  applies 
to  the  rules  for  the  distribution  of  prepositions  which 
are  at  such  a  low  level  of  generality  as  to  need  individ- 
ual learning.     The  cause  of  this  kind  of  variability  I 
shall  want  to  consider  as  pMrely  linguistic. 

If  we  then  take  the  learning  patterns  of  lexis  and 
the  learning  of  the  *c*est  +  a/de'   I  want  to  suggest  that 
the  learning  there  may  be  caused  by  the  nature  of  lang- 
uage learning  itself.     The  most  obvious  case  is  the  learn- 
ing of  'langue'  where  we  see  one  'certainty*  being 
replaced  over  time  by  another  'certainty'  with  an  inter- 
vening period  of  'uncertainty'.     The  key  is  there:  given 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  progressive  expansion  of  a 
body  of  knowledge  which  is  systematic  (even  if  it  toler- 
ates considerable  variability)   then  i t  follows  that  any 
new   'entrant'   into  that  body  of  knowledge  must  compete 
for  its  place  with  the  knowledge  which  is  already  there. 
Integrating  new  knowledge  destabilises  the  system.  If 
that  new  knowledge  is  not  'absolute'  knowledge  ie.   it  is 
the  kind  of  knowledge  which  says  in  the  case  of  lexis 
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•I  know  this  word  fits  into  this  semantic  field  somewhere 
but  I'm  not  quite  sure  where*,  which  seems  quite  likely, 
then  the  'system*   is  going  to  have  to  tolerate  that  item 
in  an  'uncertain'   state. until  the  learner  has  tried  it  out 
in  enough  contexts  to  become  more  certain  about  where  it 
fits.     Then  the  presr.ure  for  a  more  economic  system  {and 
the  dislike  of  the  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  learner) 
will  force  the  lexical  items  into  separate  identities. 
I  suggest  that  this  is  also  what  is  happening  with  'c'est 
a/de*:  one  form,  one  rule  is  learnt  initially:  to  some 
extent,   in  some  contexts  it  works,  until  exposure  to  more 
of  the  language  reveals  that  this  rule  is  only  part  of  the 
possibilities:  then  the  new  possibilities  must  be  explored 
and  eventually  the  possibilities  sorted  into  their  defin- 
able roles.     This  kind  of  variability  I  shall  caj I 
' inter  1 inguistic '  as  it  seems  absolutely  central  to 
interlingual  growth. 

What  IS  very  striking,  however,   is  the  fact  that  it 
takes  such  a  long  time  for  problet:     such  as  this  to  be 
sorted  out  and  this  is  the  question  to  which  I  shall 
return . 

For  the  moment,  however,   I  put  forward  the  suggestion 
that  some  variability  is  caused  by  the  nature  of  the 
language  system  being  learnt  and  the  suggestion  that  other 
kinds  of  variability  are  caused  by  the  learning  process 
itself  which  necessarily  involves  destabilising  the 
system.     The  problem  then  becomes,  not  why  is  the  system 
destabilised,  but  why  it  takes  so  long  to  get  it  back  on 
course  again. 

Now  I  have  to  take  into  account  the  evidence  from  the 
psy.    olinguistic  side  of  language  development.     This  I 
will  do  briefly  under  three  headings:  the  use  of  temporal 
variables,   the  use  of  pause+f i ller+pause  combinations  and 
the  use  of  'formulae'. 
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We  have  already  soen  from  our  single  student  example 
in  relation  to  a  very  restricted  sample  of  data  that  his 
performance  great  1 y  improved  as  far  as  the  temporal 
variabl2s  were  concerned. 

Students  obviously  varied  greatly  in  when  and  where 
improvements  in  the  temporal  variables  took  place  but  here 
we  are  only  really  interested  in  establishing  the  degree 
of  change  which  took  place.     When  I  average  the  figures 
for  all  the  students  on  the  basis  of  their  weakest  and 
their  strongest  performance  on  the  i  nterview  task ,  I 
establish  that: 

Speaking  Rate  improved  on  average  by  +  60,10% 
Articulation  Rate     "  "  "       +  19-70% 

Phonation/Time  Ratio  "  "       +  38,61% 

Mean  length  of  Utterance     "  "       +  101.07% 

Whilst  I  wouldn't  attach  too  much  importance  to  these 
averages  because  they  hide  considerable  differences,  I 
feel  they  do  demonstrate  that  improvement  in  this  area  is 
spectacular . 

If  we  then  take  the  same  data  sets  and  examine  the 
distribution  of  the  pause+f i 1 le r+pause  hesitation  that  we 
looked  at  in  some  detail   for  the  subject  used  as  an 
example  of  the  data,   then  we  find  that  there  is  great 
improvement  here  as  well  as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
table : 

TABLE  2 

Pause/Filler/Pause  Combinations  in  Data  of  Interviews 

Subject     Subject     Subject     Subject  Subject 
One  Two  Three         Four  Five 

Year  One     1:16  1:17  1:20  1:9  1:16 

Year  Four   1:53  1:112         li-'l  1:26  1:176 
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The  table  clearly  shows  a  progressive  reduction  over 
time  in  the  use  of  this  pattern  showing  how  the  subjects 
came  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  this  time-gaining 
strategy  to  a  considerable  degree  and  therefore  indicat- 
ing an  increase  in  their  ease  of  access  to  the  data.  The 
improvement  appears  to  be  of  the  order  of  300  or  A00%. 

The  third  part  of  the  psycholinguistic  dimension 
consisted  of  an  examination  of  the  use  of  the  farmula 
♦c*est'  both  in  terms  of  its  dtrnsity  of  use  and  the 
functions  which  it  performed.     The  subjects  were  found  to 
vary  greatly  in  the  early  stages  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  they  used  'c'est*;   there  were  high  density  users 
and  low  density  users  who  maintained  more  or  less  their 
density  of  use  and  then  there  were  those  who  increased 
their  use:   the  consequence  was  that  by  the  end  of  the 
data  collection  period  the  density  of  occurrence  of  *c'est* 
had  reached  a  broadly  similar  level  for  all  learners. 
Clearly,  however,   increased  use  of  the  formula  can  only 
be  part  of  an  explanation  of  an  increased  processing 
ability  because        some  learners  increased  that  ability 
without  a  parallel  increase  in  the  use  of  *c*est*. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations  of  the  psycho- 
linguistic  dimension  of  language  development  it  is  fairly 
obvious  that  the  learners'   develop  their  skills  to  a 
considerable  degree.     Because  this  area  is  approached  by 
measurements  it  is  easy  to  make  quantitative  statements 
of  the  degree  of  progress  as  done  above,   but,  of  course, 
no  equivalent  statement  can  be  made  for  the  growth  of  the 
language  system.     It  would  appear,  however,   that  the 
degree  of  progress  in  each  area  is  at  least  equal  and  on 
that  basis  it  is  not  illogical  to  argue  that  each  demands 
equal  attention. 

When  I  now  put  these  observations  of  the  growth  in 
psycholinguistic  processing  ability  alongside  the 
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comments  made  above  about  variable  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  language  systftn,   I  feei  I  have  at 
least  the  beginnings  of  an  answer  to  the  question  in  my 
title. 

Numerous  factors  can  be  related  directly  to  varia- 
bility in  the  development  of  the  language  system.  These 
include,  as  demonstrated  above,  the  nature  of  the  ling- 
uistic systems  being  learned,  particularly  the  nature  of 
•peripheral'   items  in  the  language;  the  nature  of  the 
language  learning  process  which  requires  that  existing 
systems  be  'destabilised     before  they  can  be  'recon- 
structed'; the  interaction  between  the  LI  and  the  L2  (as 
Illustrated  by  the  example  of  'ainsi*  where  a  hypothesis 
about  the  L2  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  LI);  the 
influence  of  situations  on  language  production;  all  of 
which  mean  that  language  learning  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of  variability.     In  addition  to 
these  factors  inherent  in  the  development  of  the  system 
itself,  there  are  other  psycholinguistic  factors  which 
are  inherent  in  any  use  of  that  system.     These  factors, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  make  their  own  demands  on  the  over- 
all learning  process  and  these  cannot  be  ignored  by  the 
learner  until   (s)he  has  built  up  sufficient  knowledge  to 
begin  to  use  the  language,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  to 
be  integrated  within  the  on-going  learning  process.  The 
learner  has  to  pay  attention  to,  devote  energy  to  and 
devote  time  to  building  up  the  processing  capacity  which 
has  to  be  developed  to  a  considerable  degree  before  the 
whole  system  can  be  'operational'.     In  this  sense,  the 
development  of  the  language  system  and  the  development 
of  the  processing  capacity  are  'competing'  with  one 
another  for  the  time  and  attention  of  the  learner  who  is 
forced  to  trade  off  one  against  the  other  or  switch  from 
one  to  the  other  constantly  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  the 
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best  balance  and  the  best  results.     The  task  of  the 
learner,  then,   is  to  combine  in  the  most  effective  way 
possible  the  'processing*  system  and  the  'knowledge* 
system  so  that  both  progress  and  neither  is  sacrificed  to 
the  other. 

In  terms  of  understanding  the  learner*s  behaviour  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  only  a  theory  which  combines  both 
sides  of  the  total  operation  can  hope  to  account  for  the 
process  of  language   learning.     Such  a  theory  is  not  likely 
to  be  available  to  us  if  we  insist  on  looking  at 
•  acqu  is  it  ion '  ar.d   *  production  *   in  isolation  from  one 
another. 

In  terms  of  improving  our  teaching  methods,   it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  adjust  our  expectations  of  what  learn- 
ers can  and  will   learn  to  take  account  of  the  necessary 
character  of  variability  as  outlined  in  this  article. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  variability  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  language  learning  process  in  the  sense 
that  learning  will  not  take  place  without  it.     In  addition 
to  this  fact,   it  is  also  true  that  the  demands  of  the 
processing  system  will  mean  that  variability,  systematic 
or  non-systematic,  will  persist  for  long  periods  of  time 
until  the  overall   'economy*  of  the  learning  process  can 
allow  the  relevant  items  a  sufficiently  high  level  of 
priority  for  them  to  be  internalised  in  positions  in  the 
grammar  which  correspond  to  these  they  hold  in  a  native 
speaker's  grammar.     This  will  unfortunately  mean  that  any 
expectations  that  a  teacher  may  have  that  what  has  been 
taught  will  be  immediately  available  to  the  learner  in 
spontaneous  speech  are  frequently  going  to  be  disappoint- 
ed.    The  only  answer  is  (as  so  often  for  teachers!)  for 
those  expectations  to  be  revised  in  line  with  what  learn- 
ers actually  do  as  opposed  to  what  teachers  would  like 
them  to  do  if  the  world  was  other  than  it  is. 
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VARIATIO:^  IN  DUBLIN  ENGLISH 
Siegfried  Bertz 

College  of  Technology,  Kevin  Street,  Dublin 

Lar^guage  consists  of  a  system  of  symbols  connected 
phonetically,  syntactically  and  semantically  in  complex  ways  and 
referring  to  our  non-verbal  environment.  Language  is  both  a 
reaction  to  the  world  around  us  and  at  the  same  tiine  enables  us 
to  structure  it  and  react  within  it.  "System"  means  that  the 
eleinents  are  related  to  one  another  in  a  predictable  way.  This 
system  is  "variable"  insofar  as  it  is  constantly  undergoing  change. 
The  various  stages  of  this  continuous  process  do  not  drop  out  of 
the  system  but  remain  within  as  "variants".  Changes  are  often 
restricted   to  certain  social  groups  of  speakers  ("sociolects") , 
to  certaLn  geographical  areas  ("regional  dialects")  and  styles 
("stylistic  variants").  When  describing  a  language  we  usually 
exclude  certain  variants,  restricting  ourselves  to  "Contenporary 
English",  "Standard  English",  "CoUoquial  English"  etc.  This 
paper  will  focus  on  the  variety  of  English  spoken  in  EUblin  at  the 
present  tijne.       particular  cohcem  will  be  with  those  elements  in 
the  system  which  show  a  particularly  high  degree  of  internal 
variation.  I  will  assume  two  constants;  tiine  and  place.  My 
observations  refer  to  data  within  Dublin  English  of  the  1970s  and 
80s.  I  am  trying  to  correlate  the  observed  linguistic  items  with 
social  and  stylistic  parameters. 

Dublin  English  is  a  variant  of  a  Northern  type  of  English 
(including  dialects  of  Ireland,  Western  England,  Scotland,  the 
Northern  United  States)  by  virtue  of  retaining  post-vocalic  [rj. 
It  differs  from  other  Northern  types  with  regard  to  the  phonetic 
quality  of  [I] land  [t]' sounds,  to  take  just  one  criterion. 

The  manifestations  of  Dublin  English  are  described  in  terms 
of  different  levels  of  linguistic  structure.  Vfe  distinguish 


DI^Ti::criVE  or  "phonemic"  units  (such  as  the  difference  between 
fill  and  full  or  kit  and  ]dd)  and  SIGNIFICATIVE  units  (morpho- 
logical, syntactic,  lexical).  The  latter  have  a  FORMAL  or 
"expression"  side  and  a  SEJ1ANTIC  or  "content"  side.  Variation 
exists  on  all  these  levels.  Language  thrives  on  the  creative 
tension  between  speaker,  linguistic  fonns  and  contents  to  be 
expressed.  Groups  of  speakers  are  defined  by  the  linguistic  forms 
they  use.  The  fonns  carry  contents  and  thus  structure  the  world 
around  us  and  within  us.  Vice  versa,  linguistic  fonvs  develop  as 
a  result  of  the  interaction  of  speakers  with  one  another  and  their 
environnent.  Any  socicLL  and  technical  developments,  changes  have 
to  be  reflected  in  language.  Language  has  to  be  a  variable  system 
in  order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  this  task.  Speakers  who 
comnunicate  a  lot  with  one  another  adapt  to  each  others'  ways  of 
speakLng.  Tnat  is  the  motive  for  the  formation  of  sociolects  and 
i^gional  dialects.  Dublin  English  is  the  variety  of  English 
characteristic  of  speakers  in  the  Dublin  area.  It  cannot  be 
sharply  set  off  against  other  varieties  as  comnunication  processes 
transcend  regional  lijnits.  Due  to  the  high  mobility  of  the  population 
the  speech  connunity  in  the  City  of  Mjlin  is  rather  cociplex  and 
this  cdiplexity  is  reflected  in  the  variable  linguistic  norms 
prevalent  here. 

The  statements  irade  about  a  particular  language  variety  ob- 
viously depend  on  a  number  of  factors:  the  linguistic  environment 
selected,  the  data  considered,  the  model  of  description,  and  the 
linguist's  skill  in  applying  this  model  to  the  data.  The  results 
are  affected  by  problems  of  various  kinds: 

1.  Access  to  the  language  used  in  a  particular  speech 
camanity  is  always  lomited  and  observation  of  nany  data 
is  accidental.  This  nakes  the  collection  of  lexical  and 
idiomatic  data  particularly  difficult. 

2.  The  data  are  not  just  there  to  be  sinply  "discovered", 
but  they  result  from  the  (not  always  explicit)  application 
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of  analytical  categories  to  the  linguistic  environment 
by  tiie  observer. 
3.  The  analyst  has  to  rely  on  t\)e  analytical  categories  at  his 
disposal.  His  interpretation  of  the  data  will  very  niich 
depend  on  the  model  of  description  he  uses, 
u.  The  observer's  memory  of  data  is  always  insufficient.  Tape 
recordings  and  written  notes  help,  but  many  relevant  data 
slip  through  because  they  cannot  be  recalled. 
5.  The  analyst*  s  abilities  to  handle  data  are  also  lindted, 
of  course.  He  will  not  always  be  able  to  generalize 
sufficiently  or  he  nay  be  prone  to  overgeneralize.  He  may 
also  fail  to  relate  the  data  properly  to  one  another  or  to 
outside  tenns  of  reference. 
The  accuracy  and  relevance  of  the  statements  is  subject  to 
continuous  notching  with  new  data  and  li:;tening  experiences  by 
other  observers.  Verification  is  an  ongoing  and  never-ending 
process . 

TYPES  OF  variatio:j 

Studying  variation  means  correlating  linguistic  with  extra- 
linguistic  variables.  A  LINGaiSTIC  VARIABli:  is  an  element  or 
structure  within  the  system  of  language  that  is  heterofom. 
EKTRALINGUISTIC  VARIABLES  are  circumstances  determining  linguistic 
expression.  They  fall  into  three  basic  categories:  STYLISTIC, 
SOCIAL  and  HISTORICAL. 

1.  Stylistic:  One  particular  speaker  has  alternative  linguist 
variants  at  his  disposal.  They  will  be  used  in  different 
situations  according  to  the  degree  of  FORMALnY  required. 

2.  Social:  The  occurrence  of  a  linguistic  item  is  related  to 
one  of  the  four  social  parameters:  OCCUPATION/nXXVVnON, 
GEOGRAPHICAL  AREA,  AGE,  SEX. 

3.  Historical:  Language  change  does  not  affect  all  speakers 
to  the  same  extent  and  at  the  same  time.  Some  tend  to  be 
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CONSERVATIVE  (holding  on  to  traditional  ways  of  speech), 
others  PROGRESSIVE  (innovative)  with  regard  to  their  use 
of  linguistic  foms. 

We  talk  about  FREE  VARIATION  when  the  difference  between  two 
functionally  identical  linguistic  forros  does  not  seem  to  be 
conditioned  by  any  of  the  three  extralinguistic  variables 
mentioned  above. 

In  classifying  linguistic  items  according  to  their  extra- 
linguistic  correlations  it  is  often  convenient  not  to  rela:te  them 
to  one  specific  extralinguistic  variable  but  to  a  composite  type 
of  variation  which  takes  social,  stylistic  and  historical  factors 
into  account  sixnultaneously.  We  distinguish  three  such  major  types 
of  Dublin  English:  POPUIAR,  GENERAL  and  EDICATED  DUBLIN  ENGLISH 
(PDE,  GDE,  EDE).  These  types  reflect  e:q)ectations  which  we  connect 
with  speakers  of  a  certain  educational/occupational  background  and 
on  a  cemain  stylistic  level.  EDUCATED  DUBLIN  ENGLISH  corprises 
linguistic  characteristics  which  we  associate  with  speakers  with 
secondary  and  possibly  third  level  education  and  corresporiding 
occupations  on  a  corparatively  fomal  stylistic  level.  POPULAR 
DUBLIN  ENGLISH  comprises  linguistic  features  associated  with 
speakers  with  primary  school  education  and  ccrrcsponding 
occupations  on  a  relatively  infonral  stylistic  level.  GENERAL 
DUBLIN  QIGLISH  refers  to  linguistic  data  typical  for  speakers 
with  post-primary  education  and  with  skilled  occupations-  The 
stylistic  level  would  be  between  INFOKMAL  and  FOFMAL. 

LINGUISTIC  VARIABIZS 

We  distinguish  PHONOLOGIG^^i,  GRATWATICAL  (morphological, 
syntactic,  phraseological)  and  LMCAL  variables. 

PHONOLOGICAL  variables  are  classified  either  as  VOWELS  or 
CONSONANTS.  The  phenomena  exemplified  in  this  paper  relate  either 
to  ITONDGC  INVENTORY,  MORHiONOLOGICAL  DISTRIBin'ION  or  PHONETIC 
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REALIZATION. 


Phonemic  inventory  of  Dublin  English  vowels: 

lon£   short    Oiptu       ••••'•rt  d'F>^'-       ^'J^''    ^"^"^  ^'"^ 


Q 


D 


lou  «  *i 

front  crntrrtl 


In  our  description  of.  the  phonemic  inventory  of  stressed 
vowels  wo  characterise  the  individual  plionemes  (functional  classes 
of  souns)  according  to  the  four  distinctive  features  LENGTH, 
HEIGKT  OF  TONGUE,  POSITION  OF  THE  HIGHEST  PART  OF  TONGUE  and 
PCTROFLEXION .  The  inventory  varies  between  a  miniinum  of  21  and  a 
maximum  of  28  vou-els.  Exair^^les  of  linguistic  variables: 

a)  HTGI-i  SIIORI*  BACK  vowel  versus        SHORT  CET^'RAL  vowel 
/u/         /a/         look      ^=  luck 

puIT    ^=  Hull 
Ti^e  opposition  is  always  neutralized  in  PDE.  Conservative 
GDE  shows  free  variation  between  neutralization  and 
opposition.  Conservative  EDE  neutralizes  in  infonral  style. 
Pix:)gressive  EDE  never  neutralizes. 

b)  mD  SnOKV  BACK  RETTROFLEX  vowel  versus  U)W  U)NG  BACK 

RHTROFLEX  vowel 

/o^/  iz  /a^/  sport     i-  short 

hoarse    i-  horse 

Tins  variable  correlates  with  the  parameter  CONSERVATIVE/ 

PROGRESSIVE.  The  opposition  exists  in  conservative  TKiblin 

English  of  all  three  types.  Progressive  speakers  neutralize 

it. 
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c)  LOW  SFfOPT  FRONT  vowel  versus  LOW  UDMG  CEOTRAL  vowel 

/a/  i-  /Q/  gather     i  father 

lather     t  rather 

All  speakers  distinguish  the  two  vowels 
in  this  envircximent. 


man  hie  Mahon 

paT     ^  caniii 

The  opposition  is  generally  possible, 
although  not  always  realized,  as  Mo  Mahon 
and  ^ahill  have  an  alternative 
pronunciation:  /m#k*mahan  'kahal/. 

Sam     i-  psalm 
Pam     ^=  palm 

The  opposition  correlates  with  SOCIAL  Cl^S, 
SEX  and  AREA:  Middle-class  wonen  from  the 
Southern  and  South-Eastern  Dublin  suburbs 
are  most  likely  to  have  it, 

ant     ^=  aunt 

The  opposition  appears  occasionally  in  EDE 
and  more  frequently  in  metalinguistic  usage 
than  in  spontaneous  discourse. 


d)  MID  SHORT  ICT«)F1£X  FROWT/BACK  vowels  versus 
MID  DIPKIHONGAL  RETRDFLEX  FRDKT/BACK  vowels 

/e^/  ^=  /ei^/        pear     i'  payer 

more  mower 
roar     ^=  rower 

PK:  neutralizes  under  /o^*#  ou^/  resp. 
/e^#.*  ei^/,  Ihe  short  vowels  are  in'tf^ 
variation  with  the  diphthongal  vowels .  GDE 
has  a  non-stable,  EK  a  stable  opposition. 
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e)  WM  DIHm*DNGAL  TmTT 
\A3wels  (RETROIXEX  and 

/ai/     ^=  /oi/ 
/ai^/    ^=  /oF/ 


Neutralization  occurs  in  informal 
PDE,  particularly  among  fenale 
speakers. 


versus  MID  DIIIflTONGAL  CDHm 
Na^-RETROFIXX) 

tie  ^=  toy 

Hiy  s  i  =  Days 


liar  ^=  lawyer 

buyers        ^  =     Boyer ' s 


One  of  the  most  char>acteristic  phonetic  features  of  colloquial 
Dublin   English  (with  the  exception  of  EDE)  is  the  morphonological 
distriJ3ution  of  /e^/        Z^^/:  /e^/  reflects  Middle  English 
/ar     air/  as  well  as  /er/  (hare,  hair,heaxxl,  herd)  and,  in  some 
cases,  /ir/.  Middle  English  /ur/  as  well  as  /ir/  in  some  cases  is 
re f elected  ar;  /o*"/ :  biixl,  word,  turn.  Thus  we  get  the  following 
oppositions  in  PDE  and  GDE: 

term,  firm        ^       tum^  worn 

heard  ^  word 

earl,  girl        ^  curl 

(.Gertie  ^  dirty 

On  t)ie  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency,  in  progressive  GDE, 

to  neutralize  under  Z®*^/  (the  so-called  'fur  hur»  accent): 

hair  :  fur 

bear  =  burr 

cafe  =  cur 

Conservative  PDE  speakers  have  a  characteristic  distribution  of 
/i/  and  /ei/.  WJiereas  EDE  and  (3DE  speakers  rhyme  meat,  sea,  Behan, 
Rahony,  Wholon  with  muct,  see,  Liarn*  Mc  Sweeney,  wheeling,  conser- 
vative PDE  speakers  have  /ei/,  like  in  mate,  say,  sayin^ ,  Blaney, 
sailin*.  Neutralization  under  /ei/  may  even  involve  words  like 

sec  and  me:  see  =  sea  =  say 

me    :  tea  :  may 
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The  area  with  the  most  extensive  variation  is  that  of 


PHONCTIC  REAUZATION  of  the  stressed  vowel  phonemes. 


Seme  exajnples; 


/a^/     Point  of  articulation  and  degree  of  opening  of  the  variants 
are  related  to  SOCIAL  CIASS,  SraX,  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
and  AGE.  A  slightly  raised  low  front  vowel  is  characteristic 
of  older  speakers  of  PDE  part,  am,  started,  argument. 

The  low  front  variant  £*:^]  is  generally  used  in  PDE.  Ixw 
central  [«2^J    features  in  [o:^J  characterizes 

progressive  GDE  and  EDE.  Younger  progressive  EDE  speakers 
have  fo:^l  .  The  degree  of  FROOTING  correlates  with  AGE  and 
EDUCATION. 
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/ai/       [qiJ    GDE,  PDE  (Docklands,  Ringsend) 

(aiJ    conservative  PDE  (principally  olaer,  fenale  speakers) 
[91]    occasionally  GDE,  ?V£ 

[91]    male  PDE  speakers  (principally  Liberties,  Northside 

Inner  City,  GDE  (casual  style) 
[d'l]    EDE  (frequently  nasalized) 
The  degree  of  CDDSING  correlates  with  SEX.  Othervise  the 
variational  pattern  is  rather  ccnplex. 

/»/      [a]    "  progressive  EDE 
[4s]      UE  and  GDE 
In  J       GDE,  PDE,  conservative  EDE 
[o]       conservative  speakers  of  all  social  strata 

PDE  (children,  occasionally) 
[u-)      PDE  (before /g   q    I/):  judge,  young,  pull 
The  degree  of  CDTTRALIZING  and  OPENING  correlates  with 
SOCLAL  CLASS  and  PROGRESSIVENESS. 

Progressive  EDE,  used  by  some  fenale  middle  class 

/V       [o:  ] 

speakers  with  third  level  education  from  the  Southern 

suburbs.  Many  speakers  of  this  group  reject  it  as 

*  affected'.  Diphthongal  variants  [o:a}  appear  before 

/z    1/:  was,  Ballsbridge. 
[9-]    Typical  for  progressive  EDE,  Before  /I/  this  variant 

occurs  also  in  Q££  occasionally:  all,  also,  small* 
I?  - 1      frequent  in  EDE  and  GDE:  saw,  water, 
[ot]     generally  used  by  conservative  speakers,  typical 

for  PDE:  was,  stories. 
[^•]     casual  style,  typical  for  conservative  PDE 

defines  conservative  PDE 
The  degree  of  OPENING  corresponds  with  STYLE  and  SXIAL  CUSS, 


The  inventory  of  CONSONANTS  in  stressed  syllables  varies 
only  with  regard  to  the  DDTTALS:  PDE  and  infomal  GDE  frequently 
neutralize  the  correlation  of  plosives  and  spirants.  Non-stable 
oppositions  exist  between: 


tin  thin  day         ^=  they 

Baf  Breed      ^=  Br^the 

tree     ^=    three  ladder     ^=  lather 


The  neutralized  consonant  is  always  a  plosive. 


The  socictl  correlation  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
opposition  /w  ^  hw/  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  morphono- 
logical  distribution  of  consonants:  The  opposition  is  observed  in 
EDE;  GE3E  and  older  PDE  speakers  have  free  variation;  younger  PDE 
speakers,  particularly  children,  neutralize  consistently  (always 
under  /w/ : 


witch 

way 

wine 

wear 

weather 

Wales 


wtiich 

whey 

wnine 

where 

whether 

whales 


PALATALIZATION  and  y^SPIRATION  modify  consonants  systanatically. 
Before  /u/,  PDE  has  a  series  of  palatalized  consonants: 
I  p,  b,     t,  d,    k,  g,     f,   m,    r,    h,  ],  such  as  in  Coombe, 
SJhools,  two,  Dool^      duly) ,  Hooney      imnune) ,  room. 
Palatalization  can  also  occur  before  scene  other  vowels: 
tax,  give,  deaf,  get.  PDE  differs  frcm  EDE  by  having  a  much  stronger 
aspiration  of  initial  voiceless  plosives 

The  phonemes  /t   9/  show  a  particularly  varied  phonetic 
realization:  About  two  dozen  variants  (with  a  very  complex 
positional  distribution)  can  be  distinguished.  A  few  examples: 

l%]     DENTAL  ASPIRATED  PLOSIVE  occurs  in  tSRi  tree>  true. 

PDE  has  it  clLso  in  through,  conservative  Dublin  English 
in  three. 
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[t]       VOICED  DEWTAL  POKTIS  PLOSIVE 
PDE  better 

[t]       UrWSPIRATED  ALVEOLAR  rOKTIS  PLOSIVE 

city,  duty,  motor,    less  frequent  in  GDE  aiid  EDE. 

[^]      ALVEOLAR/PALATAL  FRICATIVE  ("split,  soft,  opened"  t). 
It  is  the  typical  GDE  variant  in  final  or  intervocalic 
position:  fit,  write,  fittest,  writing*  In  PDE  it  is  more 
characteristic  for  female  than  nale  speakers,  who  tend  to 
use    fj].  tC  can  also  be  heard  occasionally  in  initial 
position,  as  in  tenr^ific,  trap,  three. 

[s]       ALVEOLAR  FRICATIVE  (advanced  variant  of  [^]  ) 

PDE  in  final  and  intervocalic  position:  what,  water. 

[^]       VOICED  FRICATI'^E 

Occasionally  used  in  intervocalic  position:  eighteen, 
scattered. 

iU^]  three,  through 
[t^]     network,  later 

These  AFFRICATE  variants  occur  in  PDE,  [t^  ]  car*  also  be 

heard  in  EDE. 

GLOTTAL  STOP 

Characteristic  of  casual  speech,  principally  of  young  PDE 
speakers.  Occurs  intervocally  and  finally:  writer,  potato, 
nothing,  yet,  might,  out  of  it. 

[j]      Short  rapid  flap  of  tongue  against  the  alveoles  at   d  posi- 
tion. It  is  increasingly  used  by  young  speakers  of  PDE: 
cut  it,  that  it  is,  gave  it  up,  about  her,  what  I  mean. 

/t/  can  also  be  realised  as  nasalisation  of  preceding 
vowel:  notice  ['nouos] 

PDE  pronunciation  shows  particular  features  under  post-stress 
conditions:  insertion  of  /d/  before  /n    1/  and  insertion  of 
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schwa  /»/  in  1X1  cind  /rV  environment: 

orange  /'ordnd3/',  foreign  /' fordij/ ,  wearing  /'we^dp/ 
general  /'gena'^dl/,  natural  /'natJ^'^dlA  Carol  /'ka^dl/ 
Dublin  /'dub»lin/>  fi^J"  /'frlom/iIiEU  /'fir»m/, 

GRAftWriCAL  VARIABLES 

Among  the  most  striking  nbrphological  features  of  Pi£  are 
preterite  forms  with  participial  function,  often  acconpanied 
by  special  contracted  forms  of  modal  auxiliaries  +  h ave :  He  woulda 
took  a  picture.  I  nmsta  wrote  it  wrong.  She  must  have  gave  ire  too 
much.  Everything  mighta  went  on.  Took,  wrote,  ^ave  and  went  occur 
frequently ,  other  forms  such  as  came  (He  shouldn'ta  came  out) , 
ate  (I  would *ve  ate  it)  etc.  occasionally.  These  preterital  forros 
enter  other  constructions  as  well:  I'll  get  me  picture  took  new. 
Tliat  was  gave  to  her.  I  hope  you  havn't  flew.  Hada  in  If  we  hada 
known  that  is  an  analogous  fomation  according  to  musta,  woulda  etc. 
The  preterites  in  the  above  construction  are  in  free  variation  with 
the  participial  forms.  In  PDE  the  preterites  are  dominant.  EDE  does 
not  use  them.  For  GDE  there  is  a  correlation  with  STOJE.  The  more 
casual  the  speech,  the  more  frequently  the  preterites  occur. 

Vice  versa,  certain  participles  occur  with  preteritcLL  function: 
And  he  seen  this  copper  and  he  made  sure  this  copper  seen  him. 
And  what  I  done:  I  wrote  two  paragraphs.  So  they  come  up  and  brought 
me  down  to  the  car.  The  distribution  of  seen,  come  and  done 
resembles  that  of  the  preterites  mentioned  above. 

PDE  and  infonral  GDE  use  be  in  a  number  of  ways  different  frcm 
EDE.  These  are  variants  of  the  standard  present,  future  and 
conditional  forms,  a)  conditional  be  (=  would  be) :  If  I  sang  I  be 
barred,  b)  future  tense  be  (=  will  be) :  My  eldest  granddaughter  be 
twenty-five  in  May.c)  present  tense  be  in  tenporal  clauses:  Agaiji  you 
be  finished  it'll  be  too  late.  When  there  be  heavy  rains. 


d)  iterative  te:  And  that^s  Joan^  she  be  like  that.  Every  ncming 
he  be  down  on  his  Vcnees.  She  often  used  to  say  that  and  I  be  there. 

T\\e  SYITTAX  of  the  VERB  has  a  number  of  distinctive 
characteristics  i:.  Dublin  English: 

1.  PDE,  GDE  and  conservative  EDE  (with  the  exception  of 
formal  st^-le)  make  use  of  the  HABIIUAL  do  construction:  Sontetimes 
in  the  rrorriing  I  do  be  tired.  I  do  tell  then*  jokes  and  everything. 
You  don*t  know  what  she  does  be  doing  in  the  kitchen.  I  do  be  often 
thinking.  What  does  he  be  sayin*? 

2.  A  feature  of  Dublin  English,  and  indeed  Hiberno-English 
syntax  in  general,  is  the  construction  after  +  EXPAI^DED  FOFI-I,  It  is 
used  in  all  varieties  of  Dublin  English  and  will  only  be  rejected 
by  purists  in  fcrnial  style:  I'm  after  tellin*  you.  I*m  after  bein^ 
fast  asleep.  I'n  just  after  havin*  me  tea.  Vm  only  after  walkin*  in. 
I'-  just  only  after  ccrdn\  Where  are  you  after  bein\?  It*s  after 
heir.'  lashin'  raLn.  In  carbination  with  the  HABITUAL  do  construction: 
Tney  do  be  after  drinking. 

3.  for  to  adverbial  clause:  This  construction  is  current  in 
Middle  English  and  has  been  preserved  in  PDE  and  GDE.  Semantically 
it  corresponds  tc  the  following  questions:  For  what  reason?  For  what 
p-jrpose?  They  call  me  Eddie  for  to  make  the  distinction.  We  collected 
ny>ney  for  to  put  a  nvpnument  up.  In  what  respect?  John  is  a  ^ood  nan 
for  to  sLng  a  few  ballads,.  To  do  what?  To  have  what  d'-ne?  She  asked  me 
for  tc  get  her  s'::irts  mended. I  love  you  for  to  meet  hi-n. 

i^.  PARTICIPLM-  constructions  of  four  kL-xls:  a)  attribute  to 
adjective,  participle  or  prepositional  phrase:  I  got  sick  laughin' . 
I  was  in  stitches  laughing.  The  baby  was  T>oarLn*  crying,  I  am  not  in 
the  hisTK^ur  figlitin\  b)  functioning  as  past  participle  in  modal 
ccns true t ion:  he  shoulda  tellin'  me  or  as  preterite:  I  readin*  it. 
c)  irj  construction  with  and  +  subject:  Here  was  Nellie  and  she 
roarin'  her  head  off.  And  he  novin*  and  he  lookin*  at  you  like  that. 
And  he  after  playin'  three  hours  at  the  party,  d)  attribute  to  noun: 
What  do  you  think  of  your  woman*  s  dress  corning  in? 


With  reganl  to  pronouns  three  variations  are  of  particular 
interest:  nje  ^  us,  you  4^  yous  and  these,  those  th^i. 

1.  The  first  variation  is  primarily  a  stylistic  one.  The 
objective  plural  us  meaning  'me'  is  generally  accepted  in  Dublin 
as  a  variant  belonging  to  casual  speech:  Give  us  a  fag.  Tell  us. 
Excuse  us.  Can  you  do  anything  for  us?  Would  you  ever  leave  us  into 
the  hall.  The  morphological  opposition  between  singular  and 
plural  is  neutralized. 

2.  Yous  /j9zf  as  the  second  person  plural  is  used  in  infbrrral 
speech  by  alinost  all  CXjblin  speakers  (with  the  exception  of  a  sirall 
group  of  EDE  speakers  that  follow  Standard  British  English  usage). 
It  is  used  more  widely  than  us  and  not  limited  to  extreme  casual 
speech.  Examples:  (as  subject)  What  are  yous  after  doin'  new?  Would 
yous  have  the  use  of  a  car?  I  thought  yous  were  jokin'.  (as  object) 
See  yous  in  the  New  Year.  The  night  we  left  yous  to  the  airport. 

I  have  the  weddin'  album  to  show  yous  two,  (with  preposition)  It's 
well  for  yous.  Nobody  can  take  it  from  yous.  There  is  a  pair  of  yous 
in  it. 

3.  Inform^  PDE  and  GDE  frequently  use  them,  where  EDE  speakers 
would  only  use  these  or  those.  Denonstrative  them  can  modify  subjects, 
objects,  complements  and  adverbials:  They  go  wrong  them  things. 

I  dug  up  them  roads  out  there.  I  don't  believe  in  them  things  at  all. 
Have  you  any  irore,  or  is  that  t>^em  all?  Five  bob  was  a  lot  them  days. 
Pur  in'  them  days. 

(Conservative  speakers  (particularly  PDE  and  GDE)  shew  a  number 
of  special  features  regarding  the  use  of  PREPOSITIONS  and  CONJUNCTIONS. 
1.  again   a)  (tenporal)  'by'  It'll  have  to  be  done  again  the  28th. 
b)  'against'  they  won't  ^go  again  me    2.  on  a)  'belonging  to'  We  broke 
that  up  on  you    b)  'with'  Vtould  you  )iave  a  penny  on  you?  3.  of  'on' 
(tenporal)  He  di.ed  of  a  Tuesday.  It  doesn't  be  open  of  a  Saturday 
4.  off  'from'  I  get  them  off  the  sister.  There  is  a  penny  an  hour 
stopped  off  our  wages. 5.  again  (teitporal  conjunction  'by  the  time') 
I  might  be  an  old  nvan  again  I  get  the  farm.  Again  we  leave  here 
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Manry  and" Joan  be  in  london    S.  except  (conditional  conjunction 
'unless*)  Except  you  knew  the  graninar  it's  very  difficult,  I  don't 
believe  people  should  take  up  this  except  they're  dedicated. 

On  the  HIRASEOLOGICAL  level  we  distinguish  W0RI>M0DIFIERS  and 
SDrroiCE-MODIFIERS.  T\\ii  following  word-nod  if  iers  are  typical  for 
casual  Dublin  English: 

aul' :  We  had  a  fiood  aul'  laug^t 

fuckin' ,  feckin' ,  effin' :  Kind  your  own  fuck  in'  business. 
You  must  be  fuckin'  idkiix' ,  Ten  pound  fuckin'  fifty.  They  were  never 
any  feckin'  where.  Sent i- fuckin ' -mental . 

bloody:  He  done  a^  bloody  phantastic  job.  Whatever  vou  bloody 
want .  A  head  bloody  shrinker. 

bleed in' :  A  bleedin'  millionaire.  I'm  ^oin'  bleedin'  home. 

whorin' :  Their  aul'  whorin'  pound. 

blinkin' :  It's  too  blinkin'  easy  new. 

flippin' :  Tn  a  flippin*  scrapheep  of  a  bus. 
Tliese  ele'nents  differ  in  their  scc:ial  ar.z  stylistic  distribution 
and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  Aul'  is  used  equally  by  male 
and  female  speakers  in  infomal  speech.  FuckLn'  is  one  of  the  most 
fi>equently  'jsed  nxxiif  icrs  in  casual  speech  among  men.  It  is  not 
accepted  for  use  in  the  public  irsedia  and  in  the  company  of  women, 
althougli  women  use  it  among  themselves,  too,  but  rarely  in  the 
presence  of  men,  except  in  extreme  casual  speech.  Men  readily  admit 
that  they  ur.c  it,  women  often  deny  it.  Tiiey  tend  to  replace  it  by 
ftrckin'  or  effing,  which  don't  carry  the  saT.e  degree  of  taboo.  Unlike 
in  Britain,  bloody  does  not  carry  a  taboo  in  tXiblin.  It  is  u-^ed  in 
EDE  as  well  as  PDE.  Bleedin'  is  considered  vulgar  by  all  except  PDE 
speakers.  It  is  \ised  principally  in  informal  style.  Whorin'  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  male  PDE.  It  occasionally  replaces  fuckin'  or 
blefidin'  and  carries  ti'v?  samj  taboo.  Blinkin'  and  flippin'  are  rarer 
and  not  tabooed. 
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A  number  of  sentence-modifiers  defines  colloquial  DuMin 
English  generally,  Tneir  st^' lis tic  level  extends  from  very  CASUAL 
to  fdirly  PORMAI..  Tiv^  frequency  of  t!^eir  ocojrrence  increases  with 
the  degrtre  of  infon^iality.  Tvliolectal  pi\  Jiles  of  speakers  show 
different  cUstributioiiG  of  these  riKxii fiery.  As  PLOTr  CUES  tl^ey  ax\i 
also  rhetorical  means  for  structuri-ng  texts.  I'hey  comi;ine  nodifying 
with  linking  functions.  The  prLncipal  PRn-VERiBAL  modifiers  are: 
sure  (aiKl  its  expai^sions  ah  sure,  but_sure,  and  sure,  oh  sure, 
to  be  sm^) ,  says  I/ycu/he/she,  (but)  still  an^  all. 
Exanrpl^^s:  Sui>e  look  at  the .  Continental  countries.  Ah  sure  it  doesn^t 
natter.  Ah  gays  you  that  book  is  sraashLn^ . .  But  still  an*  all  you 
do  it, 

P'JJST-VERBAL  MODIFIERS  occur  with  greater  frequency  ar^  vai^iety: 
sure,  says  I /you/he/she,  so  I  am  /so  he  is,  though ,  like,  kind  of 
(<h  way) ,  so,  an'  all^  Please  God,  like  you  know,  though  you  knew, 
will  you,  to  be  hor;e5t  with  vdu,  you  kr.a>?  what  I  ineaa,  but  still  an* 

Examples:  I'll  do  it  once  sjre,  Utat's  n-ct  bad  says  yog.  I  am 
e>±iausted  so  I  aT..  I  feel  tired  though.  He  woiildn't  have  tirrg  like. 
She's  out  with  a  different  fella  every  night  kind  of.  I'm  sure 
it's  not  true  so.  Did  you  ring  an'  all?  And  they  will  be  here 
tonx>rrcw  again  Please  Gon,  I  sa^  the  good  days  like  yo'J  knew. 
Stop  it  will  you.  One  is  as  bad  as  the  other  to  be  honest  with  you. 
It  is  a  ^reat  way  of  corresoo^'ding  you  i<tow  what  I  mean,  I  like  her 
very  much  but  still  an'  all. 

Finally,  a  brief  look  at  LE>JCAL  vcoriation.  Tl^e  use  of  certain 
nouns  referring  to  persons  correlates  with  social  and  stylistic 
factors.  Fella  is  universally  used  to  refer  to  a  male  person 
(fellow  in  the  case  of  sorie  EVE  speakers).  One  'female  person'  is 
characteristic  of  PDE  and  frequently  has  a  slightly  pejorative 
connotation:  She's  a  one  that's  always  mutterin'.  The  one  on  th^ 
switc^\board  is  an  £wful  old  rip*  I  bet  you  anythin^^^  the  ones  had 
musses  as  long  as  today  and  tonvonxjw.  One  may  also  be  neutral  in 
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connotation:  I  did  mg  schoolwork  up  in  a  comer  with  all  the  ones, 
I  met  this  one  last  nig^t.  In  the  latter  exan^le  one  is  in  post- 
stress  position.  One  iray  assume  the  special  meaning  of  'girlfriend' 
in  your  nvan  and  the  one.  Likewise,  fella  often  means  'boyfriend' : 
She  went  out  with  her  fella  last  night.  Fella  cannot  refer  to  a 
child  or  an  old  nan.  A  boy  is  a  young  fella  (with  fella  in  post- 
stress  position).  Young  fella  can  also  refer  to  a  young  man  in  his 
twenties.  Young  one  is  hardly  applied  to  a  child,  but  tc  a  girl 
in  her  teens  or  twenties.  For  EDE  speakers  yourtg  one  can  have 
negative  connotations:  "a  'young  one'  is  a  sort  of  a  minor 
scnibber"*  Old  men  and  cld-WCfflen  are  referred  to  as  aul'  fellas  and 
aul'  ones  respectively.  Aul'  fella  can  also  be  used  by  the  wife, 
referring  to  her  husband,  or  by  the  son,  referring  to  his  father. 
A  husband  can  refer  zc  his  wife  with  the  tenri  aul'  one.  It  can  also 
mean  'itiother'  or  refer  tc  other  female  relatives.  These  special  uses 
cf  aul'  one  ar.d  a^al'  fella  are  liinited  to  conservative  PDE.  and  are 
on  the  decline. 

Ot>-er  terms  used  for  irale  persons  are:  chap  (neutral  or 
positive  connotation);  ^  (not  as  frequent  as  fella) ,  in  ccmnon  use 
a)  when  a  woman  or  girl  talks  about  her  brothers:  The  boys  always 
went  out  togetlier,  b)  whe:i  a  mother  tal3<s  about  her  sons:  The  boys 
were  always  very  good  to  me,  c)  applied  to  babies:  Is  it  a  boy  or 
a  girl?;  lad  refers  a)  to  a  man's  friends  or  work  mates:  He  is  going 
for  a  drink  with  the  lads,  b)  to  a  male  person  in  the  cont=oct  of 
nationality:  My  wife's  sister,  she  is  married  to  a  Scotch  lad, 
c)  to  a  T?ale  speaker  taU^ing  alout  his  childhood  and  youth:  When  I 
was  a  lad>  when  I  was  a  child.  Guy  refers  to  a  stranger;  bloke  is 
used  by  progressive  speakers,  it  can  replace  fella,  but  is  much 
rarer.  In  conservative  DE,  a  woman  can  use  hijTself,  referring  her 
husband:  I  was  taLkin'  to  himself  last  night.  Geezer,  usually 
corbined  with  auT  ,  refers  to  a  nan  in  general  and  expresses  a 
certain  distance  and  detachment:  A  right  aul'  geezer.  He's  not  a 
bad  aul'  geezer. 
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Terms  referring  vo  feinalc  persons:  In  conservative  EE 
(particularly  among  ntiie  speakers),  girl  is  frequently  replaced 
by  mot  (although  tJiis  use  seejns  to  be  on  the  decline,  particulai^ly 
in  EDE).  Mot  can  rfier-  a)  To  a  young  girl  in  general:  I  met  this 
irot  last  night,  b)  to  a  man's  girlfriend:  He  went  out  with  his  irtjt, 
c)  lo  one's  wife:  The  nut^s  e^^cting  rvki  hotne  for  tea.  Speakers  vrtio 
use  not  regularly  find  Uiat  it  sounds  "endear' ng";  to  speakers  that 
use  it  only  occasionally  it  sounds  "derogatory'* •  The  terra  for 
'girlfriervj'  used  by  nale  progressive  speakers  in  their  teens  and 
twens  is  bird.  Lassie  for  *girl*  is  mainly  used  by  older, 
conservative  speakers. 

General  tenas  of  address:  PDE  uses  mister  to  address  a 
stranger:  Mister,  you  dropped  something.  Conservative  female 
speakers  may  also  use  it  to  refer  to  their  husband.  Missis  can  be 
used  in  PDE  to  address  a  stranger  as  well  as  a  friend  or 
acquaintance.  It  is  not  used  to  address  one's  own  wife.  It  is  the 
standard  PDE  tevm  for  wife:  I  know  his  missis  well.  My  poor  missis. 
Missis  is  also  used  to  address  a  married  or  older  shop-assistant. 
For  a  young  shop-assistant  miss  is  used  in  PDE.  CiDE  and  EDE  do  not 
use  a  fom  of  address  at  all  unless  the  speakers  know  the  person's 
name. 
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Teaching  style  and  the  leisure  tl»e  reading  of  pupils  in  the  upper 
standards  of  so«e  Irish  primary  schools 
John  KiUeen 

St.  Patrick*s  College.  DruMcondra.  Dublin  9 

Current  debate  in  Ireland  about  standards  in  the  prisary  school 
gives  added  significance  to  research  which  atteapts  to  investigate 
the  relationships  between  teaching  style  and  learning  outcoaes.  The 
research  reported  here  was  conducted  in  1983  into  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  two  different  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  English 
in  upper  standards  of  soae  Irish  primary  schools.    References  have 
recently  been  aade  to  the  New  Curriculum  (1971)  and  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  approaches  advocated  there  to  lead  to  the  achievement 
of  an  acceptable  standard  of  literacy  a»ong  a  sizeable  proportion  of 
priaary  school  children.    The  study  reported  here  should  provide  a 
context  in  which  soae  aspects  of  the  success  or  failure  of  priaary 
school  pupils  aay  be  viewed.    It  should  also  provide  added  evidence 
of  the  complexity  of  the  influences  which  govern  the  acadeaic 
development  of  the  young. 

With  its  focus  on  child-centred  education  and  its  recognition 
of  the  English  language  as  a  foraative  influence  in  the  lives  of 
young  children,  the  New  Curriculua  proaised  aore  varied,  flexible 
and  enriching  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  English  than  heretofore. 
It  was  envisaged  that  greater  eaphasis  on  individual isat ion  in 
teaching  and  the  adoption  of  exploratory  rather  than  didactic 
approaches  to  teaching  would  considerably  enhance  pupil  activation 
to  learn.    In  foraulating  the  curriculua.  account  was  taken  of  aore 
traditional  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  English,  and  the  resulting 
docuaent  indic:kted  a  coaproaise  between  traditional  content  and 
aethodology  and  an  acceptance  of  acre  innovative  and  experiaental 
approaches . 

Both  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  curriculua.  the 
question  of  priorities  in  the  teaching  of  English  had  been  debated. 
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Fervent  voices  had  been  ralied  to  aiiert  the  inportance  of  eaphasis 
on  the  basics  in  the  teaching      English,  while  others  had 
counselled  a  aore  liberal,  hWMWc  and  creative  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  (Cox  and  Dyson.  IW;  Ploiiden,  1967).  In 
the  decade  following  the  introduction  of  the  curriculum  there  *#ere 
indications  that  teachers  in  general  had  welcoMd  the  new  approaches 
to  the  teaching  of  English  which  the  curriculum  advocated.  In 
particular,  there  was  a  welco«»  for  the  apparent  iaprovenent  in  most 
aspects  of  the  teaching  of  English  (IKTO  1976;  Pontes  and  Kellaghan 
1977).    It  appeared  that  the  new  approaches  to  the  teaching  of 
English  had  succeeded.    However,    there  was  also  evidence  that  a 
substantial  nuwber  of  teachers  had  not  been  persuaded  to  alter  their 
approach  to  teaching,  and  had  retained  traditional  attitudes  and 
practices.    For  many  teachers  the  dominant  thrust  of  their  teaching 
was  to  ensure  that  their  pupils  gained  the  basic  skills  of  reading 
and  writing;    for  others  the  personal  development  of  their  pupils 
through  emphasis  on  the  creative  and  literary  aspects  of  the 
teaching  of  English  claimed  most  attention. 

Recent  research  indicated  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
teaching  style  and  pupil  outcomes.    Some  teachers  had  been 
Identified  as  having  adopted  a  formal  or  didactic  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  English  while  others  adopted  a  more  informal  and 
exploratory  approach  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject  (Bennett,  1976; 
Egan,  1982>.    In  this  context  it  was  considered  important  to 
investigate  the  relative  merits  of  two  contrasting  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  English  in  relationship  to  the  promotion  of  children's 
leisure  time  reading  habits.    Consequently,  in  1983  an  investigation 
was  undertaken  into  the  relationship  between  teaching  style  and 
attitudes  of  pupils  to  reading  together  with  the  range  and  quantity 
of  their  leisure  time  reading  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  such 
reading. 

To  select  the  population  for  the  study,  a  questionnaire  was 
designed  to  elicit  contrasting  approaches  to  a  range  of  aspects  of 
the  teaching  of  English.    Consequently,  in  the  spring  of  I9S3,  all 
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teachers  of  single-grade,  fifth  classes  in  the  City  of  Dublin  were 
invited  to  complete  a  questionnaire  on  the  tea<^Mng  of  English. 
There  was  a  72  per  cent  response  rate.    The  population  for  the  study 
was  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  responses  of  203  teachers  to 
questions  relating  to  the  following:    agreement  or  disagreement 
about  the  rationale  of  the  teaching  of  English,  the  aaount  of  tiae 
spent  on  English,  the  evphasis  placed  on  different  aspects  of  the 
subject  by  both  individual  teachers  and  by  priury  schools  in 
general  and  the  importance  attached  to  a  range  of  classroom 
activities  such  as  vocabulary  work,  grammar,  written  comprehension, 
voluntary  silent  reading,  summarising,  reading  poetry  aloud,  and 
dictionary  skills. 

On  the  basis  of  a  factor  analysis  of  responses  to  these 
questions,  two  groups  of  teachers  were  selected.    These  two  groups, 
numbering  25  in  each,  were  designated  'formal'  and  'informal',  one 
of  which  placed  the  main  emphasis  in  teaching  English  on  the 
acquisition  of  skills,  and  the  other  on  the  more  personal  and 
creative  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject.    The  terms 
'formal*  and  'informal'  were  used  in  a  descriptive  and  not  in  an 
evaluative  sense.    These  50  teachers  and  their  1.568  pupils  became 
the  participants  of  the  study.    A  colleague  collaborated  in  the 
selection  of  the  teachers,  and  consequently,  the  investigator  was 
unaware  of  the  categories  to  which  each  of  the  teachers  had  been 
assigned  as  a  result  of  their  responses  to  the  questionnaire. 
Subsequently,  teacher  assignment  to  each  of  the  two  groups  was 
validated  by  classroom  observation.    To  establish  an  overall  profile 
of  the  pupils,  tests  in  ability.  English  attainment  and  attitudes  to 
reading  were  administered.    Pupils  were  also  asked  to  keep  diaries 
of  their  leisure  time  reading  and  to  answer  a  questionnaire  about 
such  reading.    The  socio-econonic  status  of  pupils  was  determined. 
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Results  of  the  Study 


English  Attainment  Test 


SD  t's 
7.51  t(l535)«-5.13««» 
7.12  t(1472)«-5.86««« 

13.54  t<1443)«-5.86««» 

5.74  t<1526)— 5.24««« 

5.96  t<1528>«-1.25  NS 
10.25  t<1516)«-3.75 
7.58  t<1531)--0.65  NS 


The  Dru«:ondra  Level  111.  For«  A.  Attain^nt  Test  in  English 
Mas  administered  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  study  <N-1588).  The 
English  reading  portion  of  the  test  consisted  of  two  subtests,  one 
in  comprehension  and  the  other  in  vocabulary,  the  results  from  these 
two  tests  coi^)osing  the  English  score.    Table  I  contains  the  results 
of  the  test. 

TABLE  1 

English  Attainment:    Comparison  Between  Formal  and  Informal  Pupils 


Formal  Informal 


Dependent 
Variables 

N 

X 

SD 

N 

X 

Vocabulary 

733 

30.84 

8.91 

804 

32. 

63 

Comprehension 

690 

28.88 

7.66 

784 

30. 

94 

English 
Reading 

673 

59.24 

15.42 

772 

63. 

71 

Punctuation/ 
Capitals 

730 

23.84 

6.93 

798 

25 

54 

Usage /Par:  of 

Speech 

737 

25.07 

6.38 

793 

25 

46 

Language 

729 

49.01 

11.97 

789 

52 

.14 

Spelling 

731 

38.04 

8.48 

802 

38 

.31 

•  p<.05 
p<.01 
•••  p<.00l 


In  both  of  these  subtests  informal  pupils  scored  significantly 
higher  than  formal  pupils.    Consequently,  in  English  reading,  the 
overall  score  for  the  informal  group  was  significantly  higher  than 
that  for  the  formal  group.    The  Language  portion  of  the  test  was 
composed  of  two  subtests,  one  in  capitalisation/punctuation  and  the 


other  in  usage/parts  of  speech.    There  was  also  a  spelling  test.  In 
the  capitalisation/punctuation  subtest  inforaal  pupils  scored 
significantly  higher  than  foraal  pupils.    The  results  for  the 
usage/parts  of  speech  subtest  were  not  significant,  both  foraal  aftd 
informal  pupils  scoring  approximately  equally.    Ho%#ever,  the  overall 
score  in  language  for  the  inforaal  group  was  significantly  greater 
than  that  for  the  formal  group. 


In  the  Spelling  test,  the  results  of  both  groups  were  not 
significantly  different. 


The  results  of  the  application  of  the  Birkbeck  Test  I  Indicated 
that  informal  pupils  scored  significantly  higher  than  formal  pupils. 
Boys  scored  significantly  higher  than  girls  and  pupils  from  upper- 
middle  socio    . jkgrounds  scored  significantly  higher  than  pupils 
from  either  skilled  or  unskilled  backgrounds. 


The  attitude  to  reading  test  was  composed  of  18  questions.  The 
percentages  of  pupils  who  answered  the  various  questions  with 
responses  of  *yes',  ^sometimes'  and  *no  are  given  in  Table  2. 


Spelling 


Birkbeck  Test  1 


Attitudes  to  Reading  Test 


Table  2 


Attitudes 

1.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  spend  aoney  to 
buy  w30k8  and  other  things  to  read 

2.  I  can  find  out  many  things  fron  books 
Mgazines  or  newspapers 

3.  RaadlnQ  a  book  is  fun  for  aost  people 

4.  Reading  is  a  good  thing  to  do  vhen  I 
have  warn  extra  tiM 

5.  Telling  iv  class  about  a  book  I  have 
reid  Is  a  lot  of  fun 

I  would  rather  read  than  pUy  ma^ 
ganes 

7.  Reading  Is  just  for  boys  and  girls 
who  studty  all  the  time 

8.  Books  ace  usually  Interesting  enough 
to  read  all  the  way  to  the  end 

9.  Reading  is  a  lot  of  fun  for  m 

10.  I  get  tired  reading  after  a  little 
while 

11.  Most  books  or  stories  are  too  long 

12.  Raading  whatever  I  wont  to  read 
teaches  w  nany  things 

13.  Z  wish  there  was  iRore  tiine  for  m 
to  read 

14.  There  ate  many  books  that  I  wuld 
like  to  read 

15.  Books  should  be  read  only  to  help 
ne  in  school 

16.  I  would  rather  do  soMcthing  else 
besides  read 

17.  Umt  tixie  should  be  used  for  reading 
during  sunaer  holidays 

18.  I  like  to  get  books  or  other  things 
to  read  for  presents 


OHMS  oe  Npil* 

Yes  t 
\ 

% 

No 
% 

47.02 

4.31 

48.67 

1508 

76.56 
55.12 

1.13 
5.19 

22,31 
39.69 

1S06 
1504 

64.94 

8.45 

26.61 

1503 

39.22 

1S02 

9.06 

60.25 

X.69 

1502 

5.38 

89.37 

5.25 

1505 

57.08 
40.56 

4.58 
12.17 

38.34 
47.27 

1505 
1504 

39.93 

27.53 
31.65 

32.54 
40.17 

1500 
1501 

60.07 
43.27 

7.20 
24.07 

32.73 
32.67 

1500 
1500 

87,14 

6.00 

6.86 

1501 

8.78 

81.84 

9.30 

1503 

29.29 

15.38 

55.33 

1502 

57.15 

22.09 

20.76 

1503 

40.53 

16.35 

43.12 

1503 

The  scores  were  suniwd  for  the  answers  to  each  of  the  18  questions. 
The  ■axi»u«  score  obtainable  was  54.  a  positive  response  carrying 
three  points  and  a  negative  response  one  point.    A  response  of 
•sofwtines*  was  awarded  two  points.    The  results  of  the  test 
indicated  that  the  «ean  score  for  formal  pupils  (N«671)  was  41.5  (SO 
5.39)  and  for  infontal  pupils  42.8  (SD  5.19).     These  results 
revealed  that  informal  pupils  possessed  significantly  sore  positive 
attitudes  to  reading  than  did  formal  pupils.  (1    1439)  -  -4. 88. 
p  <  .001).    Girls  had  significantly  wore  positive  attitudes  to 
reading  than  boys.    An  exaaination  of  the  data  indicated  that  pupils 
for«  the  upper-«lddl€  social  class  had  significantly  aore  positive 
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attitudes  to  reading  than  either  pupils  fro«  skills  or  unskilled 
backgrounds,    it  was  also  indicated  that  infonul  boys  (X-42.15>  had 
more  positive  attitudes  to  reading  than  formal  boys  (X-41.0). 

The  Attitude  to  Reading  Test  indicated  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  pupils  had  negative  attitudes  to  aspects  of  reading. 
Alaost  one-half  did  not  find  that  reading  vzs  a  lot  of  fun  for  the«. 
and  almost  40  per  cent  did  not  think  that  reading  was  such  fun  for 
other  people.    Alsost  the  sa«e  nuaber  did  not  think  that  books  were 
interesting  to  read  to  the  end.    Only  one-third  wished  that  there 
was  more  tiae  for  reading.    Nearly  one-half  did  not  think  that  it 
was  a  good  idea  to  buy  books. 


HeiDbership  of  a  Public  Library 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  aeabership  of  a  library  other 
than  a  school  library.  60.82  per  cent  (N-916)  of  the  pupils  answered 
positively,  and  39.18  per  cent  (N'S90)  answered  negatively.  In 
analysing  the  data,  a  positive  response  was  coded  I  and  a  negative 
response  was  coded  2.    Results  of  *t*  tests  indicated  that  a 
significantly  greater  proportion  of  infonul  pupils  <X«I.36;  N-718) 
responded  positively  than  did  foraal  pupils  <X-1.48;  N-788).  The 
data  indicated  that  upper-aiddle  class  pupils  were  aore  likely  to  be 
aeabers  of  a  public  library  than  were  pupils  with  fathers  in 
unskilled  occupations. 

Leisure  Tiae  Reading 

When  asked  whether  they  had  read  a  book  fully  in  the  previous 
aonth.  73.50  per  cent  <N«noi)  said  that  they  had.  and  the  reaainder 
said  that  they  had  not.    A  positive  response  was  coded  1  and  a 
negative  response  was  coded  2.    An  analysis  of  the  data  indicated 
that  girls  (X-1.20>  were  aore  likely  to  have  read  a  book  fully  in 
the  previous  aonth  than  boys  <X-I.2I).    Significantly  aore  inforaal 
pupils  (X-1.22)  had  read  a  book  fully  in  the  previous  aonth  than  had 
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forwl  pupils  (X-1.3U.    Pupilf  for*  upper-«iddW  social  backgrounds 
were  aore  likely  to  have  read  a  book  fully  in  the  previous  Bonth 
than  pupils  whose  fathers  «er«  in  skilled  or  unskilled  occupations. 

•  It  should  be  noted  that  data  on  ability,  English  attainment, 
attitudes  to  reading,  Beabership  of  a  library  other  than  a  school 
library,  and  the  reading  of  a  book  fully  in  the  previous  aonth  were 
obtained  on  all  pupils  in  the  study  (N-1588)  in  each  of  49  classes. 
The  returns  fro«  one  classroow  were  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the 
study.    Data  relating  to  leisuretiae  reading  were  obtained  on  a  25 
per  cent  randowly  selected  sample  of  pupils. 

Pupils  Questionnaire 

In  the  questionnaire  pupils  were  asked  to  na»e  the  books  which 
they  had  read  either  fully  or  partly  since  the  previous  Easter,  a 
period  of  approximately  two  months,  and  to  indicate  which  of  these 
books  they  had  read  in  the  previous  month.    The  results  are 
Indicated  in  Table  3 


TABLE  3 

Average  Number  of  Books  Read  Since  Easter  and  Ust  Month 


Variable 

X 

SD 

N 

No  of  books  read: 

since  Easter 

5.88 

'  2 

784 

406 

fully  since  Easter 

3.862 

2 

.694 

406 

last  month 

2.89 

2 

566 

406 

fully  last  month 

1.97 

2 

.229 

406 

The  results  of  the  study  indicated  that  on  average  pupils  read  two 
books  fully  per  month.    Girls  read  2.4  books  fully  and  boys  read 
1.94  books  fully.    If  books  which  were  read  either  fully  or  partly 
were  counted,  girls  read  3.31  books  and  boys  read  2.74  books. 

An  analysis  of  the  quantity  of  reading  done  by  the  pupils 
indicated  that  girls  read  significantly  more  than  boys  both  over  the 
period  since  Easter  and  in  the  previous  month.    However,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  amount  of  books  which  were  read  'fully'  either  since 
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Easter  or  in  the  previous  •onth  no  significant  differences  were 
found  for  sex.  socio*econo«ic  status  or  teaching  style. 

Categories  Used  in  Analysis  of  Pupil  Reading 

In  analysing  the  distribution  of  pupil  reading  over  the  various 
genres,  the  following  categories  were  sued:    traditional  story,  pre- 
1945  fiction  (to  cater  for  traditional  classics),  post-1945  quality 
fiction  (the  aodern  classics),  post-1945  non-quality  fiction, 
popular  series  and  non-fiction. 

Categories  Read 

An  analysis  of  the  nujiber  of  categories  of  books  read  it  was 
found  that  girls  read  aore  than  boys,  and  that  infor«al  boys  read 
■ore  than  foraal  boys.    The  aost  read  categories  in  order  of  the 
aaount  of  reading  were  as  follows: 

1.  Post  1945  non-quality  juvenile  fiction  (X"1.57) 

2.  Popular  series  (X=1.13) 

3.  Pre-I945-f iction  (the  classics)  (X=0.86) 

4.  Post-1945  quality  fiction  (X»0.aO) 

5.  Non-fiction  (X»).64) 

The  percentages  of  pupils  (N«406)  who  chose  the  various  categories 
as  their  first  preference  were  as  follows: 


Post- 1945  non-quality  juvenile  fiction 
Popular  series 

Post- 1945  quality  juvenile  fiction 
Pre -194 5  fiction 


24.14 


12.81 


13.05 


16.75 


Non-fiction 


6.40 


Traditional  story 


5.67 
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The  fteading  of  the  Various  Genres 

When  an  an  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  in  which  sex  and 
socio-ecooo«ic  status  of  pupil  and  teaching  style  were  treated  as 
independent  variables,  and  in  which  the  various  genres  of  pupil 
reading  since  Easter  were  treated  as  independent  variables,  it  was 
found  that: 

a)  boys  read  more  non-fiction  than  girls; 

b)  girls  read  more  of  the  traditional  classics  than  boys; 

c)  girls  read  significantly  more  post-1945  quality  fiction  than 
boys; 

d)  pupils  fro«  upper-«iddle  class  backgrounds  read  more  post- 1945 
quality  fiction  than  pupils  font  lower  social  groupings; 

e)  informal  pupils  read  more  post-1945  quality  fiction  than  foraal 
pupils; 

f)  no  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  groups  in  the 
reading  of  post-1945  non-quality  fiction; 

g)  girls  read  wore  popular  series  books  either  'partly*  or  'fully' 
than  boys. 

Anount  of  Tine  Spent  on  Reading 

Diaries  were  used  to  discover  the  a«>unt  of  lime  which  the 
pupils  spent  on  reading  over  a  period  of  one  Sunday  and  two  week 
days  after  school    The  results  indicated  that  about  4  per  cent  of 
all  the  available  ti»e  was  spent  on  leisureti»e  reading.    If  ti»es 
for  aeals  were  excluded,  the  a»ount  of  ti»e  would  rise  at  most  to 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  available  ti«e.    Pupils  spent  about  four 
tines  more  lime  on  television  than  they  did  on  all  reading,  and  of 
the  78.84  ainutes  given  to  all  reading.  46.03  Minutes  were  spent  on 
the  reading  of  books.  16.92  minutes  on  comics  and  magazines  and  the 
remainder  on  newspapers.    Pupils  spent  relatively  little  time  on  the 
reading  of  non- fiction,  and  they  spent  more  time  on  comics  than  on 
magazines. 
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TABLE  4 

Aaount  of  Leisuretive  in  Minutes  Spent  on  Various  Activities  as 
Recorded  in  the  Pupil  Diaries 


Activities  Coiibined  Foraal  Inforaal 

N=156  N-193 

XXX 

Reading 

Fact  and  Fiction  46.03  40.99  50.10 
Reading 

Coaics  and  Magazines  16.92  19.87  14.53 
Reading 

Newspapers  15.89  8.21  22.10 

All  Reading  78.84  69.07  86.74 

Television  and  video  268.89  283.81  256.81 
Playing  < indoor, 

outdoor)  and  hobbies  448.72  468.27  432.93 

Ho«ework  74.37  66.57  80.67 
Aialess  activity/ 

waiting  around  266.19  283.14  252.49 

An  analysis  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  reading  indicated 
that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  foraal  and 
inforwal  pupils.    According  to  the  pupil  diaries,  the  average  aaount 
of  tiae  spent  on  the  reading  of  books  over  the  three  days  when  pupil 
reading  was  recorded,  was  46.01  aimites,  and  the  average  aaount  of 
tiae  spent  on  all  reading,  including  books,  aagazines  and  coaics  was 
78.84  ainutes.    An  analysis  of  the  aaount  of  tiae  spent  on  various 
leisuretiae  activities  indicated  that  pupils  froa  the  upper^^aiddle 
class  social  groupings  spent  aore  tiae  on  reading  than  pupils  fora 
the  other  two  social  groupings:    and  that  girls  spent  aore  tiae  on 
reading  than  boys.    There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the 
groups  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  coaics.  aagazines  and 
newspapers,  or  watching  television.    There  was  no  significant 
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difference  between  heavy  and  light  readers  and  watching  television. 
On  average  pupils  spent  aore  than  six  ti»es  the  amount  of  ti»e  on 
television  than  on  the  reading  of  books. 

Conclusion/Discussion 
tiai tat  ions  of  the  Study 

A  nuaber  of  Uaiting  features  of  the  study  have  to  be 
recognized.    It  was  realised  that  the  teachers  in  each  of  the  two 
groups  varied  in  their  degrees  of  formality  and  inforaality.  and 
that  each  teacher  in  the  study  possessed  to  som  extent  both  toml 
and  inforaal  characteristics.    There  were  differences,  too,  in  the 
faniliarity  of  the  teachers  with  their  classes,  insofar  as  so«e 
teachers  had  taught  the  pupils  in  the  previous  year  and  others  had 
not.  There  were  liaitations  associated  with  the  reliability  of  the 
responses  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.    It  was  also  realised  that  in 
answering  questions  about  leisureti»e  reading  so«e  pupils  would  have 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  they  had  read  a  book  'fully  or 
^partly'.    With  regard  to  testing,  a  ceiling  effect  was  found  in 
using  the  English  attaimwnt  test  which  limited  its  applicability  in 
the  study.    The  use  of  classrooB  observation  was  limited  in  its 
duration  and  scope,  and  the  assessments  were  Bade  by  the 
investigator  along.    It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
population  for  the  study  was  confined  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
City  of  Dublin  and  that  the  results  could  not  be  generalised  to  the 
teaching  and  learning  population  as  a  whole. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  pupils  of  formal  and 
informal  teachers  indicated  that  informal  pupils  gained  higher 
scores  than  formal  pupils  on  English  Reading  and  Language  and  that 
formal  and  informal  pupils  did  not  differ  significantly  on  either 
usage/parts  of  speech  or  spelling.    In  all  other  aspects  of  the 
tests,  informal  pupils  scored  significantly  higher  than  formal 
pupils.    The  fact  that  in  the  present  Jtudy  informal  pupils  gained 
better  results  in  'skill*  aspects  of  English  indicates  that  these 
features  were  not  being  neglected  by  teachers  who  put  the  main 
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efliphasis  in  their  teaching  on  personal  development  and  creativity. 
The  fact  that  infonial  pupils  perfor«ed  better  than  formal  pupils  on 
the  English  Attainment  Test  would  appear  to  be  attributable  to 
ability.    However,  when  sex  and  socio-economic  status  of  pupil  were 
taken  into  account  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
formal  and  informal  groups  on  the  ability  test.    These  results 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  current  debate  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  New  Curriculum. 

The  results  of  the  Attitude  Test  indicated  that  informal  pupils 
appeared  to  have  significantly  more  positive  attitudes  to  reading 
than  formal  pupils.    There  was  evidence  then  that  there  was  a 
connection  between  the  generation  of  positive  attitudes  to  reading 
and  informal  approaches  to  teaching. 

An  examination  of  the  responses  to  the  pupil  questionnaire 
indicated  that  significantly  more  informal  pupils  than  formal  pupils 
were  members  of  libraries  other  than  school  libraries.    There  were 
no  significant  differences  between  formal  and  informal  pupils  in  the 
amount  of  reading  which  they  did  over  the  previous  iK^nth.  The 
results  also  showed  that  significantly  more  informal  pupils  than 
formal  pupils  had  read  a  book  fully  in  the  previous  month.  The 
influence  of  social  class  and  sex  were  evident.    Girls  were  more 
likely  to  have  read  a  book  fully  in  the  past  month  than  boys,  and 
pupils  from  the  upper-middle  social  groups  were  more  likely  to  have 
done  so  than  pupils  from  skilled  and  unskilled  backgrounds.  Formal 
boys  read  least.    Boys  read  more  non-fiction  than  girls.    When  the 
range  of  pupil  reading  was  examined,  a  small,  but  significant 
difference  was  noted  with  respect  to  the  preference  of  informal 
pupils  over  formal  pupils  for  post- 1945  quality  fiction.  These 
results  indicated  a  connection  between  style  of  teaching  and  pupil 
reading  and  membership  of  a  library  other  than  a  school  library. 

This  study  indicated  that  teachers  matter  and  that  approaches 
to  the  teaching  of  English  are  an  expression  of  their  priorities  in 
the  teaching  of  the  subject.    Here  research  into  practices  is  needed 
to  clarify  the  influence  of  such  priorities  on  the  act  of  teaching. 


A.  greater  variety  of  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
priaary  school  should  be  developed  and  piloted  to  enable  us  to 
understand  more  fully  the  options  which  are  open  to  us  as  teachers 
of  English  so  as  to  enable  us  to  achieve  the  best  possible  results 
for  each  pupil.    While  pupils  will  be  influenced  to  read  by  their 
environment  in  general,  the  quality  and  diversity  of  their  reading 
can  be  nore  positively  influenced  by  the  teacher.    It  is  important 
to  create  a  context  in  which  books  arc  readily  available.  It 
appears  to  be  equally  important  to  attend  to  the  ability  of  each 
pupil  to  read  beyond  his/her  untutored  inclinations  (Anderson, 
Hiebert.  Scott  and  Wilkinson.  1985)     Teachers  should  adopt 
classroow  strategies  which  are  calculated  to  extend  and  diversity 
the  pupils'  reading  interests.    The  study  suggests  that  informal 
approaches  to  the  teaching  of  English  do  not  •ilitate  against  a 
pupil's  progress  in  mastery  of  basic  skills.    It  would  appear  too 
that  the  promotion  of  reading  interests  both  enhances  the  pupils* 
facility  to  cope  with  the  mechanical  aspects  of  English  while 
providing  the  satisfaction  of  imaginative  experiences. 
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Jeffrey  L.   Kail  en 
Trinity  College  Dublin 

Review  of  Anne  McKenna  and  Cugene  Wj11»  Acq\iisition  of 
Irish:     Our  First  Language.     Dul>lin:     The  Glendale  Pross» 
1980.      110  pp.  X5.00. 

Searaas  Mac  Bhloscaidh  states   in  his   foreward  to  this 
book   Cp.   7)  that    *the, present  study  represents  the 
beginning  of  a  research-effort  v/hich  we  hope  will   lead  to 
a  deepenin£  of  our  theoretical  understanding  of  the 
acquisition  cf  natural   language  and  of   ...    Irish  in 
particular.'     Similarly,  the  authors  themselves  conclude 
(p.    100)   with   'the  feeling  of  a  great   deal   left  undone 
with  the  existing  data  and  with  the  hope  that   others  nay 
use  the   language  of  our  two  young  subjects   for  further 
investigation.*      In  between  these  two  comments   lies  much 
valuable  information,  mixevJ  with  the  frustration  of  a  work 
which  does  not  reach  its   level  cf  promise. 

The  bcok  is  based  on  material  collected  by  Wall  for 
his  M.A.   thesis   (1977)  in  Cnoc  Fola   (Bloody  Foreland),  Co. 
Donegal.     The  speech  analysed   is  from  two  girls  speaking 
Irish  as  a  mother  tongue,  aged  approximately   lyr.,  9mos. 
(henceforth  li9)  and  2;6.  with  Mean  Lengths  of  Utterance 
calculated  at   l.u5  and  1.35  morphemes  respectively.  The 
interactions   from  which  the  material   is  taken  were 
relatively  informal  and  naturalistic;  the  book  includes 
details  of  the  collection  and  classification  procedures 
used  and  an   appendix  including  some  of  the  girls*  tran- 
scripts.    As   the  authors  recognise,  the  amount  of  material 
analysed  is  not   great,  nor   is  the  number  of  subjects,  but 
the  material   indicates  some  tendencies  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  other  studies  of   Irish  and  other  languages. 

The  ages  and  stages  of  the  two  children  determine 
that  the  corpora  consist   largely  of  two-element  utteran- 
ces, which  may  vary  from  those  with  only  two  adult  words 
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(e.g.,   ;*amdi  bhocht)   to  lonr.er  sequences  that  include 
learned  subcomponent:^   (o;g.,  buideal  beag  do  babai).  The 
one-element   utterances  of  the  rorpjus  are  ommilled  from 
analysis.     The  analysed  elements  are  categorised  according 
to  a  common  plan  for  both  speakers:     a  general  guide  to 
the   semantic  relations  expressed   (e.g.,  'recurrence,' 
•non-existence,*    'possessor/possessed,'    ' agent /act  ion/ 
object,'   and  modalities  such  as   * int erroga t i ves '  and 
'imperatives/directives')    is   followed  by  tables  list  in g 
the  child's  utterances   in  each  category.     Thus,  for 
example.  Table   2:0  (p.   28)   tells  us   that   Aine  used  28 
tokens  of   the  possessor/possessed  relationship  divided 
across  23  types,  while  Table  2:3   (p.   32)   gives  the  relevant 
examples  (peann  Eugene,  eochai  r  Eugene ,  oh   leabhar  Eilin 
ano  is ,  goga  Aine   'Aine's  shoes,*   etc.).     The  categorisa- 
tions are  based  largely  on  the  work  of  Brown  (1973)  and 
Bloom  (  1970  <ind  elsewhere).     The  final  chapter  compares 
the  outpirr  of  the  rvo  children,  and  makes  seme  attempt  to 
relate  their  common  characteristics  to  similar  studies  of 
other  languages. 

Of  the  many  points  for  discussion  suggested  by  this 
book,   space  permits  me  to  take  up  only  one:     the  apparent 
reluctance  of  young  Irish-speaking  children  to  use  Yes/No 
question  forms.     Although  McKenna  and  Wall's  two  subjects 
frequently  used   ' C-qu es t i ons *    (e.g.,  those  specified  with 
ca ,  ce ,  cad ,  etc.),  neither  corpus   includes  any  'Yes/No* 
questions  of  the  type  represented  in  adult   Irish  with 
interrogative  particles   (ar,  an^,  etc.)  plus  appropriate 
verbal  mutations.     Yet  Yes/No  questions  are  acquired  early 
in  languages  such  as  Japanese  (Clancy  n.d.),  English, 
German,  Russian,  Luo,  and  Samoan  (Dale  1972).     The  well- 
known  exception  to  this  trend  is  that   of  Finnish,  which 
lacks  the  device  of  intonation   for  question-marking,  and 
which  requires  both  suffixation  and  movement  to  initial 
position  of  the  questioned  word.     Even  here,  however. 
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'Slobin  (1973:   200)  cites  the  unpublished  work  of  Argoff 
whirh  reports  the  use  of   'an  earlier  foiMn  of  yes-no 
ci'iustion    in  Finnish  child  speech*   by  the  simple  attachmer.t 
of  ar>   interrogative  particle   (based  on  an  ddult  "lorphologi- 
C3l  model )   tr,  the  end  ol    the  sentence . 

v;hy,   thou,  should    Irish  be  apparently  «inoinalous  in 
this  r-ijvirJ?     HcKenna  and  Wall   initially  look   for  some 
parallel  with  Finnish   intonation  restrictions   (p.  93), 
bi:t   h.:ving   conceded   that    Irish   also  marks  questions  with 
rising   intonation,   they  suggest  that   the   lack  of  an 
equivalent   to   'Yes'    or    '  JJo '    in   Irish,   requiring  instead 
the  repetition  of  the  verb  in  a  morphologically  appropriate 
forT.,   may  deter  children  from  asking  Yes/No  questions  due 
•to  difficulty  of  processing  the  answer'    (p.    94).  Never- 
theless,  McKonna  and  Wall  also  point   out   that  their 
subjects  reply  to  Yes/::o  questions  appropriately,  using 
both  t£  and  _sea  as  general  affirmative  markers   (see  also 
Mac  Mathur.a   1979   in  this  regard). 

Further   Irtish  data  and  a  consideration  of  Slobin's 
(1973)  universals  of   language  acquisition  may  shed  more 
light  on  thir  r-atter.     Mic  Fhionnlaoich  (r93U:   34)  cites 
a  two-word   intonation  question   (cupan  tae?   for  Ar  mhaith 
leat  cupan  tae?)   fron  a  child  aged  2;2,  as  well  as 
related   forms  such  as  Ceann  eile  ann?  frop.  the  sane  child 
three  months   later.      Both  Mac  Ilathuna   (  1979  :   83)   and  Uic 
Fhionnlaoich   (3984:    42-43)   have   found  a   favouring  of 
invariant   markers  such  as  ta.  sea,  ni  hea,  and  English 
»Yes'    and   'No*    in  reply  to  Irish  questions;   lIcKenna  and 
Wall   (p.    94)  briefly   indicate  similar  findings.      It  may 
be,  then,  that  young  Irish  children  actually  use  two- 
element   intonation  questions   (if   rarely),  and   it  may  be 
significant  that  they  seem  to  show  no  special  difficulties 
comprehending  them,   particularly  when  comprehension  Is 
exhibited  using  invariant  markers  rather  than  inflected 
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21obin*K   (1973;    19?-Kj3>  Operating  Principle  A,  'Pay 
attention  to  the  ends  of  words*    (with   its  associated 
Univoi'jal  Al  predicting  th;^t   J   semantic  notion  encoded  by 
a  suffix  wiJI   appe.ti'   in  acquisition  before  the  same  notion 
ericodcd  by  a  prt?fix)  may  have  special  relevance   for  Irish. 
Since  simple  Yes/No  questions   in  adult   Irish  are  formed 
using  a  clitic   interrogative  particle  plus   an  only  partly 
regular  phono  loj^  i  ca  1  nutation   in  the   initial  se  ;ment  of 
the  verb,  any  special  processing  difficulty   for  these 
questions  among  young  speakers   is  not   surprising.  The 
data  of  rjic  Fhionnlaoich   (198i*)  and  McKenna   and  Wall  con- 
cerning genitives  bear  out  the   importance  of  this  prin- 
ciple:    while  none  of  the  genitives   in  the  latter  study 
use  the  adult    initial  mutation  marking  genitive  case,  the 
earliest  age  at  which  this  marking  appears   in  the  former 
study   is  2;7.     The  youngest  child   studied  by  Nic 
Fhionnlaoich,   aged  2;1,   failed  to  use  genitive  niarking  at 
all,  while   the  two  older  children   (aged  2 ;7  and  2;10) 
alternated   between  forms  such  as  mo  teach  and  do  theach. 
Conversely,   Nic  Fhionnlaoich  (1984:   i*0-41)  reports  that 
plurals,  though  net  always  taking  the  correct  adult  form 
(e.g.,   lachanna 1   for  lacha in )  typically  use  overt  plural 
suffixes,   often  correctly  and  sometimes  with  classic 
overgenera 1 i sat i on  using  plural  markers  on  singular  nouns. 

Slobin*s   (1973)  Universal  El   (p.   202),  which  predicts 
early  acquisition  of  semantic  notions  with  morphology  that 
is   *nore  salient  perceptually*   may  relate  both  to  the 
preference  of  young  Irish  speakers  for  C-questions  and  to 
their  use  of   invariant  affirmative  or  negative  markers 
from  English  or   Irish.     C-question  particles  are  more 
perceptually  salient  than  the  often  elided  interrogative 
particles  of  Yes/No  questions,  while  an  invariant  marker 
such  as  t_a  or  sea   is  not  only  more  salient   than  the  wide 
variety  of  means  for  answering  Yes/No  questions   in  adult 
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IriGh,   but  f<illi;  within  .1  pl.iuniblc  extension  of  :nobin*5 
Univois^il         (p.    207  ),  vjhl.;h  pr^idiotr.  that   '  semant  i  ly 
contii:it '-ni    j-rr.mn.it  i  ca  1   rtUos  nro  acquired  early  and 
without   cicnific-mt   et-ror.'      In  this  c.ise.  a  rule  whi^h 
says  "viso    I   oonr.icton:    t.i.<rk»?r   to   indio-.Uo       positive  or 
ner,ativc   i-cspons.-^  to       qticction"    i     r.oro  consistent  than 
the  nature  rule  which  dictates  "uso  .i  nor-pho log  1  ca lly 
appropriate   form  or   the  verb  in  the  question."     Though  any 
discussivon  oi-   those  points   is  necessarily  speculative  at 
thic  Gta&e  of  our  knowledge,   I  r.ur,r,est  that  McKenna  and 
Wallas  approach    is  overly  particularistic,    in  both  failing 
to  nxke  connections  across  the  data  they  have  collected, 
and   in  failinp,  to  analyse   their  empirical  observations  in 
terms   of  tr.ore  powerful    (  psy  c  ho  )  1  i  ngu  i  s  t  ic  theory  than  the 
taxonnries  of   function  on  which  the  book   is  largely  based. 

A  better  editorial   policy  would  have  been  kinder  to 
the  .itith;>rs'   71^.  t  er  i    I  .      'lore  than  the  occasional  f  ada  has 
gone  nir.ning  cr  is   poorly  printed,   and  some  passages  (e.g. 
the  l3St  paragraph  on  p.   73)  r,re  poorly  edited.  More 
seriously,   sonie   of  the  data  are   indecipherable  due  to  poor 
presentation.     One   utterance  appears  on  p.   30  as  tit  an 
leabhar  and  as  thit   an   leabhar  on  p.   MO:      the  difference 
is   i-7.portant   in  view  of.  the  suffix  vs.   prefix  marking 
issue  discussed   --bove.     The  phonetic  transcription  [gSW:! 
on  p.    69   is   a  bizarre   hybrid:     .is   the  second  accent  nark 
an   interference   fron  speUinr,  or  a  nis?laced  palatalisation 
nark,  and  what  exactly   is  the  first  one?     A  particularly 
difficult   probler^.  arises  on  pp.    63-6M,  where  child  forms 
such   as   ta  DadaT  shiuil    abhaile  are  discussed  without 
sufficient  attention   to  various  possible  adult  r.odels  and 
justification  of   apparent  misspellings.     The  use  of 
EnRlish  orthography   in  the   Irish  data   is  sonotines  ju'i- 
tifiable,   but  at   tines  creates  absolute  confusion,  as  in 
bowtio   'bo^eynan,'   which   I  presume   is  related  to  Irish 
badhbh  but  which   3ooks  too  much  like  English  'bowtie.' 


Some  of  the  Cngl  ish-related  datri  are  questionable   in  this 
study,  anyway,  as   for  example  Hi,    'Gin,  glossed  as  MU, 
Roisin,'    and   two  t  rao  t  or  ,   not   si;  rpi' i  s  i  ngl  y  glossed  as  'two 
tractor.*      In  all  cases,   some  printing  convention  to 
distinguish  English  material   is   needed,  and  more  phonologi- 
cal information  would  have  made  up  for  the  ambiguities  of 
the  orthography. 

Although  this  book  does  not  really  fill  a  gap  so  much 
as  provide  a  point  of  departure  from  which  further  work 
may  follow,   it  will  still  be  valuable  to  anyone  pur su ing 
research   in  the  acquisition  of  trish  and  to  the  field  of 
early  child   language  generally. 
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Introduction 

It  is  our  intention  fro«  now  on 
to  bave  TEANGA  available  just 
before  IRAAL 's  Annual  General 
Meeting  in  February.    Moat  of  tbe 
papers  delivered  at  IRAAL*a 
activities  In  1987  appear  in 
TEANGA  8.    We  hope  their  contents 
will  appeal  to  our  readers. 


The  Editor, 
March,  1988 


An  Bord  Eaffarthoireachta/The  Editorial  Board 

Donall  P.  6  Baoill  (Eagartboir/Editor) 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PRACTICE  IN  CLASSROOM  LAJGUAGE  LEARNING 
Rod  Ellis 
Ealing  College  of  Higher  Education 


imTCOOCTIOW 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  growth  of  empirical  studies  of 
classroom  language  learning  is  that  cherished  assunptions  about 
language  teaching  can  be  subjected  to  scrutiny.    Elsewhere  {Ellis, 
forthcoming),  I  have  argued  that  this  is  the  appropriate  way  to  set 
about  making  use  of  the  findings  of  second  language  acquisition 
(SLA)  research.    That  is,  what  is  needed  is  not  research  applied  but 
applied  research.    The  starting  point  in  such  an  approach  should  not 
be  the  research  itself  but  a  pedagogical  issue  of  in^portance.  The 
research  provides  a  means  for  exa-nining  whether  the  assumptions  that 
lie  implicit  in  pedagogic  prescriptions  are  justified. 
This  is  the  approach  that  will  be  followed  here.    The  pedagogical 
issue  which  is  the  focus  of  attention  is  'practice'.    This  construct 
is  an  extremely  slippery  one,  however,  meaning  many  things  to  many 
people.    We  shall  begin,  therefore,  by  defining  what  we  mean  by 
•practice'.    Following  this,  various  pedagogic  claims  for  practice 
will  be  examined  and  a  nai^ber  of  quantitative  studies  which  have 
investigated  the  effect  of  practice  on  language  learning  will  be 
considered.    The  results  provided  by  these  studies  are  inconsistent 
and  conflicting.    We  will  argue  that  a  more  qualitative  approach  - 
one  that  examines  how  'practice'  works  out  in  actual  classroom 
interaction  -  is  needed  to  illuminate  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  practice  and  learning.    Finally,  a  number  of  hypotheses, 
conpatible  with  the  available  research,  will  be  advanced  regarding 
the  role  that  practice  plays  in  classroom  language  learning. 

WAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  'PRACTICE'? 

Most  methodologists  distinguish  two  general  stages  in  the  teaching 
of  linguistic  knowledge;  presentation  and  practice.    These  stages 
correspond  to  Rivers  and  Temperley's  (1978)  distinction  between 
'skill/ knowledge  getting'  and  'skill/knowledqe  using'. 


In  order  to  make  sense  of  the  term  'practice* ,  therefore,  we  need  to 
see  it  as  in  opposition  to  'presentation'.   The  purpose  of  the 
presentation  stage  is  to  help  the  learner  acquire  new  linguistic 
knowledge  or  to  restructure  knowledge  that  has  been  wrongly 
represented.    The  teacher's  job  in  this  stage  of  the  lesson  is 
described  by  Byrne  (1986)  in  this  way: 

At  the  presentation  stage,  your  main  task  is  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  informant.    You  know  the  language;  you  select  the  new 
material  to  be  learned       and  you  present  this  in  such  a  way 
that  the  rrseaning  of  the  new  language  Is  as  clear  and  memorable 
as  possible,  (p. 2) 

The  'practice*  stage  follows  the  'presentation*  stage.    One  of  the 
assunptions  of  'practice',  therefore,  is  that  the  learner  already 
knovv's  the  forms  that  are  the  target  of  the  practice  but  needs  to 
gain  control  over  them.    The  purpose  of  practice  is  to  activate  the 
new  knowledge  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  used  automat ically  and 
correctly  in  normal  communication.    For  this  reason  the  learner  is 
required  to  engage  in  extensive  production  of  utterances  containing 
the  new  structure.    In  contrast  to  the  presentation  stage,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  learner  participation  and  the  teacher  needs  a  new  role 
in  order  to  accommodate  this: 

You  do  the  minimum  amount  of  talking  yourself.    You  are  a 
skilful  conductor  of  an  orchestra,  giving  each  perforrner  a 
chance  to  participate  and  monitoring  the  performance  to  see  it 
is  satisfactory. 
(Byrne,  1986). 

Thus,  practice  is  something  that  learners  have  to  do  in  order  to 
nake  the  transition  from  knowing  a  feature  to  using  it  in  real- life 
cormunication.    A  clear  analogy  exists  with  learning  to  play  the 
piano;  before  the  learner  attenpts  to  play  a  whole  piece,  she 
practises  scales  and  short  phrases. 

Helping  learners  to  achieve  control  over  their  knowledge  requires 
different  kinds  of  practice,    h  conwon  distinction  found  in  most 
training  manuals  is  that  between  controlled  and  free  practice. 
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Controlled  practice  takes  the  form  of  various  drills  which  require 
the  mechanical  production  of  specific  linguistic  foms. 
Free  practice  involves  engaging  in  simulated  comnunication  which  has 
been  set  up  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  use  of  those  forms  that 
have  been  presented  and  practised  in  a  controlled  manner. 
Controlled  and  free  practice  are  best  viewed  as  the  poles  of  a 
continuum.    The  continuum  reflects  the  degree  of  focus  required  by 
the  learner.    In  controlled  practice  the  learner  is  required  to 
focus  more  or  less  exclusively  on  the  correct  production  of  the 
target  features.    In  free  practice  the  learner  is  concerned  with 
meaning  rather  than  with  form.    In  between  the  two  poles  are  kinds 
of  practice  (e.g.  guided  and  meaningful  or  contexualised  practice). 
It  is  possible  to  produce  a  fairly  tight  definition  of_controlled 
practice,  as  follows: 
Controlled  practice 

(1)  takes  place  when  the  learner  has  already  internalised  the 
specific  feature  which  is  the  learning  target. 

(2)  involves  production  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

(3)  involves  the  isolation  of  a  specific  linguistic  feature. 

(4)  requires  the  learner  to  focus  attention  on  this  linguistic 
feature. 

(5)  requires  the  learner  to  carry  out  a  mechanical  operation  that 
leads  to  correct  production  of  the  target  feature. 

(6)  involves  the  provision  of  teacher  feedback  regarding  the 
accuracy  of  the  learner's  production  of  the  target  feature. 

(7)  provides  the  learner  with  the  opportunity  to  repeat  incorrect 
productions  correctly. 

Although  the  list  is  an  obvious  one,  it  is  important  to  be  explicit, 
as  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  carry  oat  a  rigorous  empirical 
investigation.    Each  defining  characteristic  of  controlled  practice 
represents,  in  fact,  a  largely  untested  asuitption  about  the  nature 
of  language  learning. 

Free  practice  is  not  -so  e-isy  to  d<5fine.    The  problem  lies  in 
establishing  clear  criteria  f -.r  .i.M.t:r;gui£:hing  *free  practice'  from 


•coirunicative  use» .    One  possible  criterion  is  the  purpose  of  the 
performance.    It  can  be  argued  that  when  the  learner  is  concerned 
with  learning  the  L2,  she  engages  in  free  practice,  but  when  the 
learner  is  concerned  with  conveying  a  real  message,  she  engages  in 
•ccmnunicative  use*.    A  similar  distinction  might  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  pianist  who  plays  a  concerto  in  his  studio  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  full  public  performance.   The  distinction  is  not  an 
easy  one  where  the  classroom  language  learner  is  concerned, 
however.    For  one  thing,  the  learner  may  be  engaged  in  both  learning 
and  cocnmanicating  at  the  same  time.    That  is,  she  may  be  entirely 
focussed  on  meaning  content  but  be  fully  aware  that  the  real  reason 
why  she  is  taking  part  in  the  activity  is  to  learn  the  language. 
The  whole  idea  of  practice  is,  in  fact  predicted  upon  a  particular 
view  of  what  language  teaching  consists  of. 

Traditional  methodology  (the  methodology  we  have  been  discussing  to 
date)  envisages  a  three  part  process  (cf  Brumfit,  1979): 

1  2  3 

Present   ♦     Controlled   >  Free 

practice  practice 

A  cominicative  model  of  teaching  presupposes  a  different  process; 
'conmunicative  use*  provides  the  basis  for  any  focussed  language 
work: 

3 

■>  Controlled 
practice 

It  is  not  clear  whether  any  descriptive  differences  between  learner 
output  in  free  practice  and  communicative  use  will  occur.    If,  in 
both  cases,  the  performance  is  concerned  with  the  exchange  of 
meaningful  messages,  one  might  expect  the  some  type  of  discourse  to 
arise. 
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Differences  may  arise  if  the  learner  spontaneously  introduces  the 
new  features  during  free  practice  (i.e.  without  recourse  to  any 
conscious  manipulation  or  editing  of  output).    This,  of  course,  is 
exactly  what  is  intended  by  those  who  advocate  the  traditional 
methodology,  but  the  everyday  experience  of  teachers  is  that  new 
material  is  frequently  not  reflected  in  free  practice: 

...  students  often  seem  to  master  a  structure  in 

drilling,  but  are  then  incapable  of  using  it  in 

other  contexts. 

(Haycraft,  p.  36) 
Studies  of  the  effects  of  formal,  instruction  on  SIA  support 
Haycraffs  view  (e.g.  Felix,  1981;  Ellis,  1984;  Pienemann,  1934). 
There  are  definite  constraints  on  what  is  'learnable*  and, 
therefore,  on  what  can  be  freely  used. 

If  may  be  that  we  would  do  better  not  to  try  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  'free  practice*  and  •communicative  use*,  but  to  classify 
both  as  'unfocussed  performance*.    It  would  follow  that  the  only 
real  dis unction  is  between  focussed  and  unfocussed  performance,  as 
I  have  proposed  elsewhere  (Ellis,  forthcoming).  Focussed 
performance  would  include  any  kind  of  practice  where  the  learner  is 
consciously  attending  to  the  accurate  production  of  specific  target 
forms  ~  irrespective  of  whether  the  language  exercise  is  mechanical 
or  meaningful  (i.e.  contextualised) .    Unfocussed  performance  would 
occur  when  the  learner  is  oriented  towards  meaning  exchange. 
Practice,  according  to  this  view,  wuld  corresp  nd  to  focussed 
performance  and  would  be  largely  analogous  with  controlled  practice, 
as  described  above. 

All  this  may  seem  nothing  more  than  semantic  nit-picking,  but  it  is 
in  fact  crucially  important  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
is  meant  by  'practice*.    The  term  is  bandied  about  in  a  loose, 
ill-defined  with  the  result  that  precise  research  becomes  very 
difficult  and  pedagogic  prescriptions  opaque. 


TOE  PEMtfXCIC  OAIMP  FOR  *PRACTIGE' 

In  considering  the  pegagogic  claims  we  will  restrict  the  discussion 
to  'controlled  practice'-    The  term  practice  from  now  on  will  be 
used  to  refer  exclusively  to  controlled  practice. 
In  traditional  methodology  -  as  outlined  in  the  previous  section  - 
practice  has  a  clear  purpose.    Practice  helps  to  make  perfect  by 
helping  the  learner  to  gain  control  over  new  knowledge.    This  claim 
is  closely  associated  with  the  precepts  of  behaviourist  learning 
theory.   Providing  that  the  stimulus  is  carefully  identified  with  a 
particular  response  and  care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  the  learner 
produces  correct  responses  'habit  strength'  is  built  up.    It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  even  in  an  age  when  behaviourist  theory  is 
largely  discredited  the  view  that  language  consists  of  a  set  of 
habits  which  can  be  developed  through  concentrated  practice  does  not 
die,  as  this  quotation  from  Go'^rs  and  Walters  (1983)  indicates: 

Repetition  practice  helps  to  develop  habits.    However,  in  real 
life  we  are  nost  able  to  choose  which  languages  to  use  and  as 
we  are  largely  norv-mechanical  beings  this  makes  for  a 
profoundly  con?>lex  activity.    Habit  formation  is  a  small,  if 
essential,  part  of  learning  to  communicate,  (p.  83) 
For  Gowers  and  Walters  the  'small  part'  which  habit  formation 
comprises  justifies  some  fifteen  pages  describing  the  teaching 
strategies  needed  for  controlled  practice.    A  quick  survey  of  the 
current  batch  of  training  manuals  (e.g.  Hubbard  et  al,  1983;  Harmer, 
1984)  reveals  a  similar  firm  commititent  to  controlled  practice. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  behaviourism  in  support  of  practice, 
ho^rever.    Cognitive  learning  theory  can  also  provide  a  rationale. 
Seliger  (1977)  suggests  that  the  cognitive  effects  of  practice 
counter  what  Ausabel  (1971)  refers  to  as  'obliterative  assumption' 
by  which  process  new  material  is  subsumed  within  existing  networks 
so  that  its  distinguishing  features  are  lost.    Seliger  gives  the 
example  of  the  learner  who  overgeneralizes  the  inverted  word  order 
of  nonoTbedded  questions  in  embdedded  questions: 
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♦  I  don't  know  hew  is  he  going  to  do  it. 
Practice  serves  to  draw  the  learner's  attention  to  the  salient 
features  of  a  new  structure  so  that  the  essential  attributes  are  not 
obliterated  through  overgeneralization  or  transfer.   According  to 
this  view,  therefore,  practice  has  much  the  same  function  as 
•presentation*  -  to  develop  awareness  of  linguistic  form  and  in  this 
way  to  overcone  the  effects  of  other,  powerful  cognitive  process. 
This  is  rather  different  from  the  kind  of  claim  advanced  by  many 
inethodologists,  namely  that  practice  aids  control.    Presumably  a 
cognitive  view  places  less  emphasis  on  the  need  for  sheer  quantity 
of  practice. 

Most  advocates  of  a  communicative  methodology  are  not  prepared  to 
abandon  practice.    Littlewood  (1981)  justifies  the  inclusion  of 
structural  practice  as  'a  point  of  departure*  for  the  communicative 
(i.e.  meaning- focussed)  activities.    He  justifies  his  position  like 
this: 

 we  are  still  too  ignorant  about  the  basic  processes  of 

language  learning  to  be  able  to  state  dogmatically  what  can 
and  cannot  contribute  to  them.    Structural  practice  may  still 
be  a  useful  tool,  especially  when  the  teacher  wishes  to  focus 
attention  sharply  and  unambiguously  on  an  important  feature  of 
the  structural  system,    i^^  9-10) 

Littlewood's  comnunicative  approach  does  not  really  differ  from  the 
traditional  approach  in  the  sequence  of  teaching  operations  it 
proposes.    The  difference  is  only  one  of  emphasis  -  free  practice  or 
comnwnicative  use  (we  have  claimed  they  are  synonymous)  is  allocated 
more  time  with  a  corresponding  reduction  for  controlled  practice. 
Other  proponents  of  a  connnunicative  methodology  are  more  radical, 
advocating  a  re-ordering  of  the  customary  three  steps  of  the 
teaching  process,  so  that  instruction  commences  with  comnwnicative 
use  (cf.  Brumfit's  model,  outlined  above).    Even  here,  however,  a 
place  is  still  provided  for  the  controlled  practice  of  those 
features  of  which  the  learner  displays  a  lack  of  mastery. 
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There  are,  however,  a  nuinber  of  'natural'  methods  which  reject  any 
role  whatsoever  for  practice.    Prabhu  (1987)  proposes  ;:hat 
granmatical  cc^npetence  can  best  be  acquired  if  the  learners  are 
engaged  throughout  in  weaning-focussed  activity.    Prabhu  set  up  the 
Conrninicational  Teaching  Project  in  South  India  to  explore  to  what 
extent  'task  based  teaching »  was  feasible  and  whether  it  promoted 
the  successful  acquisition  of  grammar,    Prabhu  writes  about  the 
project: 

Attanpts  to  systematize  input  to  the  learner  through  a 
linguistically  organised  syllabus,  or  to  maximize  the  practice 
of  particular  parts  of  language-structure  through  activities 
deliberately  planned  for  that  purpose  were  seen  as  being 
unhelpful  to  the  development  of  grammatical  competence  and 
also  detrimental  to  the  desired  preoccupation  with  meaning  in 
the  classroom. 

Thus  Prafchu  rejected  controlled  practice  because  he  believed  it 
obstructed  the  learner's  engagement  with  meaning  and  so  impeded 
learning.    Instead,  Prabhu  and  his  aides  developed  a  series  of 
reasoning-gap  activities  designed  to  stimulate  meaning- focusssed 
interaction  in  the  classroom. 

TO  sum  up,  tnree  different  pedagogic  positions  regarding  the  role  of 
practice  are  evident  in  the  current  literature: 

(1)  Practice  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  learners  develop  correct 
language  habits  or  to  enable  them  to  overcome  'obi iterative 
subsunption' . 

(2)  Practice  is  not  necessary  for  language  learning  but  is 
desirable  either  as  a  precursor  to  comirunicative  language  use 
or  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  problems  that  arise  in 
communicative  language  use. 

(3)  Practice  is  neither  necessary  noc  desirable  for  language 
learning  and,  in  fact,  can  have  a  detrimental  effect. 

we  can  now  turn  to  the  available  empirical  research  to  see  which  of 
these  positions  it  lends  most  support  to. 
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EMPIRICAL  STUDIES  OF  THE  gFECT  PRACTICE 

We  will  begin  by  examining  a  number  of  quantitative  studi'is.  These 
provide  conflicting  results  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
practice.   We  consider  why  this  is  and  then  go  on  to  consider 
qualitative  approaches. 

Quantitative  Studies 

Quantitive  approaches  entail  the  collection  of  data  relating  to  the 
practice  opportunities  afforded  to  different  learners  (the 
independent  variable)  and  data  relating  to  the  learning  outcomes  of 
the  same  learners  (the  dependent  variable).    Scores  on  the 
independent  variable  are  then  correlated  with  scores  on  the 
dependent  variable  in  order  to  establish  whether  there  is  any 
significant  relationship  between  the  two. 

A  number  of  such  studies  are  sanimarised  in  Table  1.    The  results  are 
extremely  varied.    Sorie  studies  (e.g.  Seliger,  1977;  Naiman  et  al, 
1978;  Ellis  and  Rathbone,  1987)  report  positive  relationships 
between  the  ainount  of  practice  and  learning.    One  study  (Ellis, 
1934)  reports  a  negative  relationship;  that  is,  those  learners  who 
receive  the  nost  opportunities  for  i)ractice  displayed  the  smallest 
gains  in  acquisition.    Other  studies  report  either  no  relationship 
between  practice  and  learning  (Day,  1984)  or  only  a  very  weak 
relationship  (Ely,  1986). 

What  explanation  can  be  given  for  these  mixed  results?   One  of  the 
problems  is  that  different  researchers  work  with  different 
definitions  of  'practice'.    For  Seliger  (1977),  for  instance, 
practice  consists  of  any  speech  act  produced  by  a  learner  in  the 
classroom.    For  Ellis  (1984)  'practice'  consists  of  nominated 
opportunities,  for  learners  to  produce  utterances  containing  the 
target  feature  when  presented  with  picture  cues.   Other  researchers 
operationalize  the  construct  in  different  ways.    It  is  not  always 
clear  whether  'practice'  -  in  the  sense  we  have  defined  it  above  - 
is  the  target  of  study  or  whether  it  is  participation  in  general. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  unfocussed  as  well  as  focussed  production 
Is  included. 
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Another  problem  lies  in  the  way  that  the  dependent  variable  - 
learning  -  is  measured.    Three  of  the  studies  (Naiman  et  al,  1977? 
Day,  1984;  Ely,  1986)  employed  general  measures  of  proficiency  while 
the  other  three  (Seliger,  1977;  Ellis,  1984;  Ellis  and  Rathbone, 
1987)  obtained  measures  of  the  learners'  knowledge  of  specific 
gramnatical  features.    One  possible  explanation  for  the  differences 
in  the  results  obtained  in  the  Seliger  and  Day  studies  (which 
followed  similar  designs)  is  the  different  way  that  learning  was 
measured.    It  is  also  worth  noting  that  in  only  two  studies  (Ellis, 
1984;  Ellis  and  Rathbone,  1987)  was  any  attenpt  made  to  relate 
practice  in  the  production  of  a  specific  grammatical  structure  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  structure,    (see  10a  and  10b). 

The  main  problem,  however,  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  interpreting 
correlational  statistics.    A  coefficient  of  correlation,  however, 
tells  us  only  wh4her  there  is  a  significant  relationship  between 
two  variables;  it  does  not  tell  us  about  the  direction  of  the 
relationship.    All  the  studies  in  Table  1  were  designed  on  the 
assunption  that  practice  influences  acquisition,  either  negatively 
or  positively.    Such  an  assumption  may  not  be  justified,  however. 
It  would  be  possible  to  argue  that  it  is  how  much  a  learner  knows 
that  affects  the  amount  of  practice  she  receives.    For  exanple,  weak 
learners  might  find  thejnselves  nominated  to  practice  more  frequently 
than  strong  learners.    It  would  also  be  possible  to  argue  that  the 
relationship  between  practice  and  learning  is  interactional  in 
nature;  that  is,  the  amount  of  learning  influences  the  amount  of 
practice  which  in  turns  affects  the  amount  of  learning.  The 
diversity  of  results  obtained  suggests  that  a  theoretical  model  in 
which  practice  is  treated  as  a  determinant  of  learning  is  far  too 
simplistic.    The  whole  relationship  is  much  more  coriplex,  subject  to 
the  myriad  variables  that  govern  classroom  behaviour. 
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scores  correlated 
signif icanllv  ^ith 
both  structure  and 
and  aural  cowrehtnsion 
scorM:  p«rcentag« 
of  initiations 
correlated  significantly 
mth  •ural  cotsrehension. 


Positive  signifi- 
cant correlations 
between  hand-raising 
cotolete  resDonses, 
correct  responses 
and  students  resoonding 
above  10  tiies  and  both 
•easures  of  learning 
found:  negative 
significant  relationships 
existed  betteen 
incorrect/partially 
correct  responses 
and  both  learning 
•easures . 


Oty 

(1994) 


2i  adult 
learners  of 
L2  Englisn  in 
Maflaii:divided 
into  high  and 
lot  input 
generators 


Elhs 
(198*) 


£lY 
11966) 


Responses  to 
teacher  general 
solicits;  self- 
initiated  turns 


Oral  proficiency 
(mtervievtr  assess* 
•ents  of  learMrs* 
graMatical.pragMtu. 
and  scciolinguistic 
ccipetence):  cloze 
test. 


13  Children       Contextualised      Sams  in  the  accuracy 
learning  English  opportunities  to    of  production  of 
as  i  11  in        produce  m  «s:      WH£«  Qs  in  an  elici- 
Britain  nmber  of  practice  tation  gate  played 


12  ^irst  year 
adult  learners 
of  l2  Soanish 
it  university 
in  USI;  half  in  volunteering  a 
first  ana         4utstion  or  a 


eichangts  per 
learner 

Ruiber  of 
self-initiated 
utterances  in 
Spanish  i.e. 


before  and  after 
instruction 

Oral  fluency  m  a 
storv  reproduction 
task  (  '  absence  of 
self-intirrupUd 
eleMnts);  oral 
correctnHs  (based 


No  significant 
correlations 
b«t»Mn  classrooi 
participation  and 
oral  proficiency 
or  cloze  test 
scores. 

Children  vAo 
had  fimt 
opportunities 
for  practice 
shOHd  greatest 
gains. 

Atount  of  cUss' 
root  participation 
of  first  Quarter 
students  correlated 
sigAificanth  tith 
oral  correctness. 


in  Mcond 
OMrttr 


OA  trror  cMfilf  in 
storits):  vritUn 
corrtctncit  (bmd 
on  fiul  vrittin 


Vo  othtr  fignifi- 
c«nt  corrtUtiOM 
rioortcd. 


Rath- 
bont 

(1967) 


3)  adult 
Uarnert  of 

bcginntrs 


M&ir  of 

OCUflOflS  MCh 

lurntr  attttoUd 
to  Produce  a 
itnttnci  «:th 
•ith  V-EC  in- 
(cntrolUd 
Sractict:  nMb«t> 
of  corrtct 
V-ENO  itTit<nc«i 


Accuracy  of  V-EnO 
croduction  m  an 
oral  narrativt: 
discrttt  itii  ttft 
of  ^tntral  ^rail- 
atical  proficiincy- 


XMbtr  of  cornet 
V-EK  tinttncM  (but 
not  total  i-m 
practici)  correlated 
significantlv  vith 
V*Ett  acqumtion. 
Both  correct  and  total 
aractici  of  V-EM  correlated 
vith  general  granar  profic- 
lency.  Relationtnip  vith 
ge'^eral  oroficiencY 
stronger  than  fith  VnJC 
iccuisition. 


Table   1:     Survey  of  quantitative  studies  of  the 
role  cf  practice   in  language  learning 
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The  results  of  the  Ellis  and  Rathbone  (1987)  study,  in  particulac 
give  reason  for  querying  whether  the  •practice-causes- learning' 
model  is  tenable.    They  found  that  the  amount  of  practice  in  V-END 
was  not  significantly  related  to  the  acquisition  of  V-ENT)  but  was 
significantly  (and  positivply)  related  to  scores  on  a  disrete-item 
test  of  graninatical  prol-?iency.    This  test  did  not,  in  fact, 
include  any  items  for  V-aiD.    In  other  words,  practice  in  feature  x 
wc^  related  more  strongly  to  knowledge  of  features  a,b  ....  n  than 
to  knowledge  of  features  x  itself.    Clearly  a 

•practice-causes- learning'  ejcplanation  does  not  work  here.  However, 
a  V learning-causes-practice'  ejcplanation  is  possible..  The  learners' 
general  knowledge  of  L2  German  in  sofne  way  governed  the  quantity  of 
practice  they  took  part  in. 

The  quantitative  research  into  the  role  of  practice  which  has  been 
undertaken  to  date  provides  a  salutary  warning  of  the  dangers  jf 
nomothetic  enquiry  in  such  a  cciplex  area  as  classroom  language 
learning.    Such  research  risks  making  assunptions  about  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  instruction  and  learning  which  may  be 
warranted.    In  formulating  researchable  hypotheses  simplistic 
cause~ef feet  models  of  teaching  may  be  invoked  -  perhaps  because 
such  models  are  implicit  in  many  pedagogic  prescriptions  -  with 
consequent  confusion  in  the  results  obtained.    A  wiser  approach  is 
to  conduct  careful  qualitative  studies  first. 

Qualitative  studies 

Qualitative  studies  involve  th*  careful  analysis  of  interactional 
protocols.    That  is,  the  researcher  examines  what  is  actually  said 
and  done  in  the  name  of  practice.    Alternatively,  qualitative 
studies  may  ask  learners  to  introspect  or  retrospect  on  learning 
processes.    Both  kinds  of  research  provide  insights  into  a  number  of 
key  aspects  of  practice: 
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(1)  The  nature  of  the  learner's  contribution  to  practice  sessions. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  teacher's  contribution  to  practice  sessions. 

(3)  Factors  determining  the  distribution  of  opportuftities  for 
practice. 

We  will  briefly  consider  each  of  these. 

Controlled  practice  results  in  three-phase  interactional  exchanges, 
in  which  the  teacher  initiates,  the  learner  responds  and  the  teachet 
supplies  feedback.    Three-phase  exchange  are  not  restricted  to 
controlled  practice  however;  they  predominate  interaction  where  the 
pedagogic  <3oal  is  to  elicit  a  pre-oetermined  response  from  the 
learner  (Sinclair  and  Courtlhard,  1975;  Pica,  1987).  What 
differentiates  IRF  exchanges  in  controlled  practice  from  similar 
exchanges  in  more  meaning-focussed  instruction  in  the  interactional 
goal.    In  practice  session^  the  goal  is  to  perform  a  specific 
lingusitic  feature  correctly.    This  affects  both  the  learner's  and 
the  teacher's  contributions. 

Studies  of  classroom  interaction  in  which  a  learner  is  attempting  to 
perform  a  new  target  structure  reveal  the  difficulties  which  are 
often  experienced.    Ellis  (1984b)  provides  the  following  protocol  in 
which  a  13  year  eld  Punjabi  girl  is  struggling  to  perform  a  drill 
practising  markers  of  plurality: 


1. 

T: 

Now,  what  is  this? 

2. 

(holds  up  pen) 

S: 

This  is  a  pen. 

3. 

T: 

What  are  these? 

4. 

(holds  up  two  pens) 

S: 

This  are  a  pen. 

5. 

T: 

These  are  ? 

6. 

S: 

Are  pens. 

7. 

T: 

What  is  this? 

This  is  a  ruler. 

a. 

(holds  up  a  ruler) 

S: 

9. 

T: 

What  are  these? 

10. 

(holds  up  tvro  rulers) 

S: 

This  is  . . .  are  . . 

This  are  rulers 

11. 

T: 

These  are  rulers.  What 

are  these? 

This  are  a  rulers. 

12. 

S: 

7^0 


13.  T:     Not  'a**    These  are  _?  •  - 

14.  S:  Rulers. 

15.  Rulers. 

16.  T:  Rulers. 

The  task  requires  the  learner  to  encode  a  number  of  plural 
markers;  (1)  the  plural  demonstrative  article  ('these'),  (2) 
the  plural  copula  CareM,  (3)  the  zero  article  and  (4)  the 
plural  noun  form  ('rulers',  'pencils'  etc.).    As  Ellis 
observes,  this  learner  fails  to  perform  one  or  more  of  these 
markers  in  each  attenpt  (see  Table  2).    One  explanation  of 
this  is  that  the  task  of  producing  plural  sentences  is  beyond 
this  learner's  competence.    Although  the  learner  probably 
'knows'  what  is  required  of  her  she  is  unable  to  comply 
because  she  has  not  reached  the  appropriate  stage  of 
development. 


Utterance  Missing  plurality  markers 

4  (1),  (4) 

6  (1) 

10  (1)/  (3) 

12  (1),  (3) 

14  (1)/  (2) 

16  (1)/  (2) 


It  is  not  certain  what  abilities  a  learner  requires  to  perform 
a  drill  such  as  one  above  successfully.    Clearly,  if  the 
learner  already  controls  the  . inguistic  features  which  are  the 
focus  of  the  practice,  correct  production  should  pose  no 
problem.    In  such  a  case,  however,  the  practice  is  not 
achieving  anything,  except  allowing  the  learner  to  display 
knowledge  that  has  already  been  thoroughly  acquired.  What 
happens  when  the  learner  lack  the  requisite  control,  as  with 
the  Punjabi  girl?    Hosenfeld  (1976)  set  out  to  answer  this 
question  by  asking  learners  to  report  on  the  strategies  they 
used  when  performing  drills. 
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She  concluded  that  what  was  being  practised  were  procedures  for 
getting  right  answers  rather  than  the  grawnatical  itens  themselves. 
Correct  responses  merely  indicate  that  the  learner  has  accessed  the 
approp.  .ate  cognitive  strategies  for  reproducing  the  target 
structure:    they  do  not  show  that  learning  is  taking  place. 

Qualitative  studies,  therefore,  lead  one  to  be  sceptical 
whether  any  granmar- learning  takes  place  in  controlled 
practice. 

Other  qualitative  studies  have  looked  at  the  nature  and 
consistency  of  the  teacher's  feedback  -  in  particular  what  the 
teacher  does  when  the  learner's  response  contains  an  error. 
K<^ear  (1975)/  for  instance,  finds  that  teachers  sonetimes 
give  up  the  task  of  correction  and  are  often  inconsistent, 
sometimes  correcting  an  error  and  sometimes  not.  Allwright 
(1975)  points  out  that  teachers,  in  fact,  may  have  a  duty  to 
be  inconsistent  as  they  need  to  respond  to  individual 
differences  ai:cng  the  learners.    Finally,  it  has  been  shown 
(Long,  1977)  that  the  procedures  that  a  teacher  uses  to 
correct  an  error  iriay  not  always  be  explicit,  so  that  learners 
have  to  interpret  the  teacher's  treatment  of  error. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  treatment  will  depend  on  whether  the 
learner  is  able  to  make  the  right  interpretation.   We  can  see 
many  of  these  factors  at  work  in  the  feedback  provided  by  the 
Punjabi  girl's  teacher. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  the  factors  that  influence  the 
distribution  of  practice  opportunities  in  a  classroon.  Ellis 
and  Rathbone  (1987)  address  this  issue.   They  note  that 
practice  may  be  volunteered  or  nominated  and  that  this  can 
influence  the  learner's  production.    For  example,  if  responses 
are  nominated  in  a  predictable  manner  (e.g.  alphabetically  or 
line-by-line),  learners  are  able  to  prepare  in  advance, 
whereas  volunteered  response  are  likely  to  be  more  spontaneous. 
One  factor  that  influences  who  teachers  nominate  to  respond  in 
practice  sessions  is  the  learners'  existing  levels  of 
competence. 
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The  protocol  below  shews  what  can  happen: 


T: 


Nun,  erm,  auf  der  nachsten 
Seite.    Und  warum  sind  sie  in 
Schirmgeschaft?  Mary. 


2. 


SI:    Erm,  sie  sind  in 

Schirmgeschaft,  weil, 
erm  ( .2.)  sie  ( .) 
iriochten  eine  Schirm 
kaufen. 


3. 


T: 


Was  meinen  die  anderen? 


1st  das  richtig,  was  Mary 
sagt?    ( .3.)  Roger,  Sie 
schatteln  den  Kopf . 
Verstehen  Sie?    Sie  schutteln 
der  Kopf.    Shaking  your  head. 
Wie  sagen.    Sie  es?   warum  sind 
sie  im  Schirmgeschaft? 


The  focus  of  the  practice  here  is  V-aiD.    The  teacher  begins  by 
nominating  SI,  who  fails  to  produce  a  correct  sentence.    She  then 
turns  to  S2,  who  has  shewn  signs  (i.e.  by  shaking  his  head)  that  he 
is  both  able  and  prepared  to  provide  a  correct  answer.    This  he 
does.    S2  functions  as  a  kind  of  proxy  teacher;  he  is  called  on  to 
supply  correct  answers  when  other  students  make  mistakes.    It  xs  not 
surprising,  perhaps,  that  it  is  32  who  receives  the  most 
opportunities  for  practice  in  his  class. 
However,  teachers  probably  vary  considerably  in  the  implicit 
principles  they  follow  in  deciding  who  to  nominate  for  practice. 
Some  may  try  to  be  egalitarian  by  ensuring  that  all  students  receive 
equal  shares.   Others  may  try  to  direct  practice  at  those  students 
who  are  most  in  need  of  it. 


4. 


Erm,  weil  sie  einen 
Schirm  kaufen 
mochten. 


5. 


T: 


wril  frau  Meyer  einen  Schirm 
kaufen  mochte.    Und  Mary  sagte, 
weil  Frau  Meyer  mochte  einen 
f.chirm  kaufen. 
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Purely  local  factors  can  play  a  part. ■  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Ellis 
and  Rathbone-s  study,  the  teachers  tended  to  favour  those  learners 
who  had  elected  to  continue  with  German  beyond  the  end  of  the  year 
at  the  expense  of  those  students  who  had  decided  to  give  it  up.  In 

short,  a  whole  host  of  factors  affect  who  gets  nominated  and  how 

often  they  get  notninated. 

What  factors  govern  volunteered  responses?   One  factor  is  the 
learner's  language  ability.    Learners  who  already  'knoW  how  to 
perform  a  structure  are  ttore  likely  to  try  their  hand.    Learners  who 
are  uncertain  are  nore  likely  to  hold  back.   This  leads  us  back  to 
the  argument  already  advanced,  namely  that  it  is  acquisition  that 
determines  practice  rather  than  vice  versa.   There  are  other 
factors,  however.    The  nature  of  the  practice  activity  can  influence 
whether  a  learner  is  allowed  to  volunteer.    In  the  Ellis  and 
Rathbone  study,  volunteered  resj^nses  occurred  more  frequently  in 
freer  practice  activities  (e.g.  when  students  were  allowed  to 
canpose  their  o-wn  sentences)  than  in  text  book  exercises.    Even  nore 
iK,portant  is  the  personal  inclination  of  the  individual  learner, 
seme  learners  dislike  being  asked  to  perform  in  front  of  their  peers 
and,  therefore,  rarely  volunteer.   Other  learners  are  keen  to  try 
and  feel  no  anxiety  about  risking  thanselves  in  public.    Ely  (1986), 
in  the  study  referred  to  earlier,  provides  quantitative  evidence  of 
this;  he  found  that  risktaking  was  a  significant  positive  predictor 
of  classroan  participation,  accounting  for  nearly  30%  of  learner 
variance.    Ellis  and  Rathbone  provide  evidence  from  diary  studies 
kept  by  so^  of  the  learners  in  their  study  to  illustrate  the  marked 
difference  in  attitude  to  practice  that  learners  hold.   One  learner 
dreads  teachers"  questions: 

I  was  really  tense  in  this  class  when  she  was  asking  us 

quest  ions  , , . 

AS  usual  I  was  quite  frightened  when  asked  questions. 
I  was  quite  frightened  when  asked  questions  again.    I  don't 
know  why;  the  teacher  does  not  frighten  me  but  my  mind  is 
blocked  when  I'm  asked  questions.    I  fear  lest  I  give  the 
wrong  answer  ... 
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Another  learner,  however,  has  no  qualnvs  about  making  mistakes  and 
welcomes  the  OK>ortunity  to  take  part  in  productive  practice: 

Again  today,  volunteers  were  asked  to  read  a  passage.    I  find 
it  irritating  that  no-one  seejns  to  want  to  volunteer  apart 
from  one  or  two  people.    I'd  rather  volunteer  and  make  an 
idiot  of  myself  ...  I  think  this  is  inportant  because  I  want 
to  learn  really  quickly. 
Quite  apart  from  their  general  attitudes  towards  practice,  learners 
can  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  willingly  participate  on  a  day 
to  day  basis,  as  a  result  of  purely  personal  factors  or  even  the 
time  of  day.    A  host  of  potentially  interacting  factors  determine  to 
what  extent  and  when  a  learner  volunteers  answers  in  class. 

These  qualitative  studies  lead  us  to  see  controlled  practice  in  a 
very  different  light  from  that  shed  by  the  quantitative, 
pseudo-experimental  studies.    Practice  comes  to  be  seen  as  a  social 
event  involving  personal  investment  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

Practici  Consists  of  a  particular  kind  of  interaction  which  is 
negotiated  by  the  participants  in  accordance  with  the  social  and 
personal  factors  that  prevail  in  a  given  teaching  context.  Once 
practice  is  seen  in  this  way,  it  becomes  difficult  to  seek  a  direct, 
causative  link  between  practice  and  learning.    There  are  simply  too 
many  intervening  variables.    Thus,  even  practice  that  meets  clear 
definitional  criteria  will  be  implemented  variably  and  have 
different  outcomes, 

DISCUSSIOK 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  pedagogical  argument  for  practice  and 
reviewed  the  onpirical  research  -  quantitative  and  qualitative  - 
which  has  examined  the  role  that  practice  play  in  language 
learning.    We  observed  that  mainstream  pedagogy  -  in  the  form  of 
both  traditiorwl  and  communicative  language  teaching  methodology  - 
finds  a  definite  place  for  controlled  practice. 


The  empirical  research,  however,  suggests  that  the  relationship 
between  practice  and  learning  is  far  wore  cont>lex  than  is 
presupposed  in  most  methodological  prescriptions  and  that  there  is 
no  clear  evidence  that  practice  does  in  fact  promote  StA.  Although 
it  would  be  difficult  to  cone  to  any  finn  conclusion  on  the  basis  of 
the  limited  research  that  has  been  conducted  to  date,  it  is  clear 
that  practice  can  mean  very  different  things  in  different  classroom 
depending  on  the  social  and  personal  relationships  that  prevail 
between  the  teacher  and  the  learners.    In  other  words,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  treat  controlled  practice  as  a  monolithic  phenemenon. 


In  this  section  we  will  consider  a  number  of  other  points  that  bear 
on  the  role  of  practice,  drawing  more  generally  on  the  results  of 
SLA  research. 

First,  the  nature  of  the  linguistic  feature  which  is  the 
instructibnaj  target  may  influence  whether  the  practice  works  or 
not,    Mdisel,  Clahsen  and  Pienemann  (1981)  distinguish  developmental 
and  variational  features  of  SLA.    Developmental  features  are 
features  that  are  constrained  by  sv-rategies  of  language  processing. 
They  are  acquired  sequentially  because  the  development  of  each 
feature  can  only  take  place  when  the  necessary  processing  strategies 
have  been  activated.    Pienenann  (1934)  has  shown  that  formal 
instruction  is  powerless  to  change  the  sequence  of  acquisition  of 
developmental  features  such  as  German  word  order  rules.    He  found 
that  only  those  learners  who  were  ready  to  learn  INVERSION  (i.e. 
were  at  the  immediately  preceding  stage),  benefitted  from 
instruction;  learners  who  were  not  ready  showed  no  improvement  and 
some  even  regressed.    Variational  features  are  features  that  are  not 
constrained  by  language  processing  strategies  and,  theoretically 
therefore,  can  be  acquired  at  any  time,   Johnston  (undated)  argues 
that  because  variational  features  are  •computationally  sinple'  they 
are  teachable.    He  reports  the  results  of  a  study  designed  to  teach 
immigrant  German  children  the  copula. 
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This' showed  that  thfey"  responaed  "quite  positivelyr  with  the  rate  of 
omission  of  copula  drc^ping  by  over  50%  in  sane  cases  after  a  week 
of  targeted  teaching  of  various  kinds.    Practice,  therefore,  may 
have  differential  success  depending  on  the  structure  that  is  the 
focus  of  the  instruction. 

The  second  point  concerns  how  practice  is  viewed.    In  the  preceding 
sections  we  have  viewed  it  as  'focussed  instruction*  in  accordance 
with  a  pedagogical  perspective.    However,  practice  could  be  viewed 
siJi^ly  as  'input*.    That  is,  in  the  course  of  engaging  in  practice 
the  learner  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  L2  features,  not  just  the 
specific  feature  which      the  instructional  target.    For  exairple,  a 
lesson  planned  to  practice  markers  of  plurality  (as  in  the  protocol 
considered  earlier) ,  also  exposes  the  learners  to  input  in  the  use 
of  the  copula: 

What  _is  this? 
This  _is  a  pen.  etc. 

It  is  possible  that  such  input  -  although  not  the  focus  of  the 
lesson  -  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  developiDental  features 
for  which  the  learner  is  ready  or  variational  features  such  as 
copula.    It  is  also  possible  that  because  drills  model  specific  L2 
features  with  high  frequency  (e.g,  Verb-ing)  over- learning  will  take 
place  (cf.  Lightbown,  1983).    If  we  view  practice  as  *input*  we  have 
to  recognize  that  what  is  learnt  may  not  be  the  same  as  what  is 
taught;  the  lesson  may  have  been  designed  to  teach  feature  x,  but 
the  learners  do  not  acquire  x,  although  they  do  acquire  y. 
Researchers  and  methodologists  may  not  be  comfortable  with  this 
possibility,  as,  once  again,  it  is  potentially  threatening  to  the 
value  that  is  traditionally  placed  on  practice.    Also,  if  we  view 
practice  as  "input*,  we  are  forced  into  asking  whether  the  input 
provided  in  this  way  is  of  equal  quality  for  the  purposes  of 
facilitating  SLA  as  input  provided  through  mean ing-f oca ssed 
communication. 


The  third  point  concerns  the  tewporal  relationship  between  practice 
and  aoquisition.   The  assumption  that  underlies  pedagogic  statanents 
about  practice  is  that  the  relationship  is  an  ironediate  one;  that 
is,  as  a  result  of  engaging  in  practice,  acquisition  (at  least  in 
the  form  of  a  strengthening  or  automatizing  of  knowledge)  takes 
place  then  and  there.    It  is  perfectly  feasible,  hcwever,  that 
practice  has  a  delayed  effect.    Figure  1  suggests  how  this  might 
arise. 


INPUT 

4f 


PRACTICE 


EXPLICIT        y   IMPLICnl   >  OOTPOT 

IQiOWLEDGE         KNOWLEDGE  | 


Figure  1:    The  delayed  effect  of  practice 

Practice  contributes  directly  to  explicit  {i.e.  declarative) 
knowledge,  but  not  to  implicit  (i.e.  procedural)  knowledge, 
in-plicit  knowledge  is  dependent  on  meaning-focussed  input  which  the 
learner  processes  in  accordance  with  the  current  state  of  her 
inter  language.    Commtinicative  output  draws  predominantly  on  implicit 
knowledge.    However,  practice  contributes  indirectly  to  inplicit 
knowledge  in  that  the  existence  of  explicit  knowledge  sensitizes  the 
learner  to  the  occurrence  of  specific  features  in  the  input  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  attended  to.    According  to  this  view  of 
classroom  SLA,  therefore,  practice  has  a  delayed  effect.   The  real 
value  of  practice  is  in  enabling  learners  to  formulate  declarative 
knowledge.    If  this  is  so,  however,  we  need  to  ask  whether  practice 
is  the  best  way  of  raising  consciousness  about  the  formal  properties 
of  a  language.    Practice  is  designed  to  automatize  rather  than  to 
sensitize  and  for  this  reason  is  time-consuming.   There  may  be  more 
efficient  ways  (such  as  problem-solving  tasks)  of  helping  learners 
develop  useful  explicit  knowledge. 

The  points  discussed  in  this  section  are  all  speculative.  They 
should  be  considered  as  hypotheses  that  are  grounded  in  current  SIA 
research  and  theory.    They  all  lead  in  the  same  direction  -  namely, 
to  question  the  conventional  pedagogic  arguments  advanced  in  support 
of  practice. 
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SaWftRy  AW)  CONCLUSION 

One  of  the  functiore  of  applied  linguistics  is  to  submit  pedagogical 
assuwptions  to  close  scrutiny.    In  this  article  v#e  have  used  both 
the  results  of  en^irical  SLA  research  and  SLA  theoreMcal 
perspectives  to  examine  the  pedagogic  claims  that  are  frequently 
made  for  controlled  practice. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  main  points  that  have  been  raised: 

(1)  A  model  of  teaching  in  which  practice  is  seen  as  determining 
learning  (the'practice-causes-acquisition'  model)  is 
simplistic  and  not  tenable.    Practice  is  a  form  of  classroom 
interaction  and,  as  such,  is  a  varied  phenomenon  subject  to  a 
host  of  social  and  personal  factors.    It  is  for  this  reason  - 
above  any  other  -  that  quantitative  studies  of  practice  have 
produced  conflicting  results, 

(2)  Frequently,  it  is  acquisition  that  determines  practice,  rather 
than  vice-versa.   That  is,  how  much  of  the  L2  a  learner 
already  knows  controls  how  nuch  practice  she  gets,  as 
qualitative  studies  of  practice  have  shewn.    Frequently  the 
way  ijractice  is  conducted  by  the  teacher  reflects  her 
assessment  of  the  proficiency  attained  by  individual 
learners.    In  this  way,  practice  may  singly  serve  to  reinforce 
the  learners'  and  the  teacher's  preconceptions  about  who  is 
succeeding  and .who  is  not  succeeding.    That  is  a  kind  of 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  may  be  acted  out  through  practice. 

(3)  Practice  is  designed  to  automatize  items  that  are  already  part 
of  the  learner's  inter  language;  qualitative  studies  suggest 
that  it  does  not  achieve  this.    Frequently  learners  fail  to 
produce  correct  exemplars  of  the  target  structure  and  the 
teacher  connives  at  this.   Practice  may  do  little  more  than 
develop  the  strategies  needed  for  reproductive  canpetence. 
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(4)  Even  if  practice  is  credited  with  causing  learning,  there  are 
strong  theoretical  grounds  for  bel  ieving  that  only  some 
granmatical  features  (i.e.  'variational'  features  that  are 
con^JUted  singly  (easily)  can  be  influenced  easily  by 
practice.    Practice  will  only  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
•developmental"  features  if  the  necessary  processing 
prerequisites  have  been  established, 

(5)  Practice  provides  'input'?  the  learner  may  select  from  this 
input  what  she  is  ready  and  prepared  to  process,  irrespective 
of  what  structur-e  is  the  target  of  the  practice. 

(6)  The  real  role  of  practice  may  be  to  raise  the  learner's 
consciousness  about  language  form.    This  consciousness  may  not 
be  convertable  into  implicit  knowledge  immediately  but  may 
facilitate  it  in  the  long  term.    There  may  be  better  ways  of 
raising  the  learner's  consciousness  than  practice,  ho-^^ever* 

We  are  led  to  conclude  that,  the  old  axiom  'practice  makes  perfect' 
may  not  apply  to  language  learning  or,  at  least,  not  in  the  way  that 
many  teachers  and  methodologists  think  it  does. 
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Tilling  Some  Irish  Lexical  Fields 


Llam  Mac  Mathuna 
(Colaiste  Phadraiq,  Balle  Atha  Cliath) 

Introduction 

Sowe  of  you  may  recall  Professor  Kenneth  Jackson's  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  progress  of  Irish  language  studies  during  the  course 
of  this  century,  which  he  delivered  at  the  Sixth  International 
Congress  of  Celtic  Studies,  held  in  University  College,  Galway,  in 
1979.    Speaking  on  the  theme  "The  Historical  Graitfnar  of  Irish:  Some 
Actualities  and  Some  Desiderata",  he  noted  that,  in  contrast  to  the 
areas  of  phonology  and  morphology,  which  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  scholars  since  the  inception  of  modern  Ct  tic  Studies  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and.  also  in  contrast  to  syntax,  which  had 
recently  attracted  increased  interest,  the  study  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Irish  language  continued  to  be  relatively  neglected  (Jackson 
1983).    Kawever,  his  coiunents  related  particularly  to  the  study  of 
the  change  in  meanings  of  words  within  the  language.    Criticism  of 
sins  of  omission  in  many  areas  of  Irish  lexical  studies  are  no  doubt 
quite  justified,  but,  in  fairness  both  to  scholars  and  to 
scholarship,  one  should  also  take  stock  of  what  has  in  fact  been 
achieved.    Professor  de  Bhaldraithe  has  just  been  outlining  the 
lexicographical  concerns  which  will  continue  to  profitably  occupy 
scholars  of  the  modern  language. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Dictionary  of  the  Irish  Language  =  (DID, 
begun  m  1913,  was  only  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1976:  this 
dictionary  deals  with  the  language  down  to  about  the  year  1650.  An 
etymological  dictiorary  of  this  same,  older,  period  of  the  language, 
Lexique  etvmoloqique  de  I'Irlandais  ancien,  was  begun  by  J .  Vendryes 
in  1959.    Paris-based,  it  is  being  published  with  the  support  of  the 
Dublin  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies.    These  major  dictionary 
projects  have  necessarily  absorbed  quite  considerable  financial  and 
personnel  resources  unavoidably  so.  , 
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For  they  are  the  secure  foundation  oii  which  all  If  isb-language 
scholarship  rests.    Both  the  reception  of  the  inherited  tradition  of 
Irish  culture  (with  its  twin  manuscript  and  oral  strands)  and  the 
dynamic  facilitation  of  language  cannunity  maintenance  and  growth 
would  be  inconceivable  in  the  absence  of  these  major  dictionary 
projects.   The  energies  of  individual  scholars  have  often  been 
profitably  directed  to  the  limited  lexical  objective  of  adequately 
presenting  the  vocabulary  content  of  single  texts  in  notes  or 
indices.   And  of  course,  the  problems  of  explanation  associated  with 
individual  words  continue  to  attract  short,  but  interesting, 
contributions  from  scholars  in  the  various  journals. 

However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lexical  work  so  far  outlined  has 
been  primarily  concerned  with  single  words.    In  the  case  of  the 
dictionaries,  this  was  virtually  inevitable.    In  the  case  of 
contributions  to  journals,  it  may  perhaps  rather  result  from  the 
lack  of  awareness  of  other  valid,  and  valuable  approaches.  The 
scholar's  spotlight  has  been  beamed  on  one  word  at  a  time.  The 
impingement  of  the  senses  or  forms  of  other  words  on  the  one 
currently  receiving  the  attention  of  the  lexicographer  would  of 
course  be  implicitly  borne  in  mind,  but  not  explicitly  dealt  with. 
Short  notes  in  journals  tend  to  focus  on  the  exotic  elements  of 
vocabulary,  those  vrords  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  stand  out 
from  their  fellows.   And  so  the  mare  structured  approaches  to 
vocabulary  study,  which  have  become  commonplace  on  the  continent  in 
this  century,  have  iiad  remarkably  little  inpact  on  Irish  studies  -  a 
state  of  affairs  £  vrould  be  inclined  to  trace  back  to  the  founding 
of  the  School  of  Irish  Learning  in  Dublin  in  1903.    Ironically,  it 
was  the  very  success  of  the  effort  to  found  Irish-based  institutions 
to  foster  the  study  of  the  Irish  language  and  its  literature  which 
gradually  served  to  leduce  the  influence  of  outside  scholarship.  An 
excellent  phi  logical  tradition  of  text  editing  evolved  here  in 
Ireland,  but  this  may  have  been  at  the  expense  of  closing  off  the 
ventilating  ducts  which  would  have  brought  us  the  invigorating  air 
of  novel  developments  in  more  genereal  linguistics. 
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It  is  not  significant  that  it  was  a  Swiss  scholar,  Heinrich  Wagner^ 
who  successfully  undertook  the  collection  of  synchronic  dialectal 
material  in  the  linguisitc  geography  approach  and  equally 
significant  that  his  field-work,  carried  out  1949-56,  has  not  been 
replicated  since,  neither  within  particular  dialect  areas,  nor 
indeed  for  individual  points  of  enquiry?    (cf  Wagner  1958-69). 
Similarly,  it  is  an  Ainerican,  Nancy  Stenson,  who  has  analysed 
material  from  western  Irish,  grouping  recorded  informants  into  four 
periods  by  date  of  birth,  mid-19th  century,  late  19th  century  and 
mid-20th  century,  and  thereby  illustrated  morphological  changes  in 
the  verb  and  noun,  which  have  taken  place  over  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  (Stenson  1982). 


All  of  this  preajTfcle,  as  you  may  well  have  been  surmising,  is  by  way 
of  apologia  for  my  own  work  in  the  lexical  field  tradition.  The 
lexical  field  approach  of  Jost  Trier  and  Leo  Weisgerber  holds  that 
lexemes  are  not  autonomous  semantic  units,  having  their  senses  in 
isolation,  but  rather  that  the  sense  (and  denotation)  of  each  lexeme 
is  determined  by  its  relationship  with  whatever  other  lexemes  join 
with  it  to  make  up  the  greater  whole  of  a  lexical  field,  and  beyond 
this,  ultinately  the  vocabulary  of  a  language.    In  the  translated 
words  of  J.  Trier  (1973): 

"No  word  spoken  exists  on  its  own  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
speaker  and  hearer  to  the  extent  that  one  might  conclude  from  its 
phonetic  isolation.    Each  word  spoken  calls  to  mind  its  opposite 
in  concept.    And  still  more  than  this.    In  the  totality  of  all 
the  relations  of  concept  which  are  brought  forth  by  the  speaking 
of  a  word,  that  of  the  opposite  in  concept  is  only  one  and  it  is 
not  by  any  means  the  most  important.   There  are  a  host  of  other- 
words,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  close  to  the  spoken  word  in 
concept,  which  spring  up. 

They  are  its  relatives  in  concept.   They  form  among  themselves 
and  together  with  the  word  spoken  an  organized  whole,  a 
structure,  which  one  may  call  a  vx)rd-£ield  or  a  linguistic 
sign-fiiAd  {sprachliches  Zeichenfeld).   The  word-field  is 
apportioned  in  a  symbolically  meaningful  manner,  a  more  or  less 
closed  ccinplex  of  senses,  the  internal  division  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  organized  structure  of  the  signfield  in  which 
ithe  word-fieldl  is  provided  for  the  monbers  of  a  language 
comnunity  ...   The  individual  words  are  set  in  the  %#ord-field, 
the  work-cloak,  the  word-covering  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic  and  - 
in  regard  to  their  ni«ber  and  positioning  -  they  set  out  the 
borders  within  the  block  of  concept  and  divide  it  up." 


I  should  now  like  to  illustrate  some  aspects  of  the  application  of 
the  lexical  field  approach  to  a  variety  of  semantic  areas  in  Irish 
starting  with  the  expressions  for  some  meterological  phenomena. 
Wagner's  map  headed  "it  is  redning"  (1958,  I,  p*  221)  shows 
fearthainn  and  baisteach  in  coi^ilementary  distribution  as  verbal 
nouns  in  Munster,  while  Ulster  is  represented  by  another  verbal 
noun,  cur.    Ta  se  ag  baisteach  and  closely  related  variants 
predominate  in  counties  Cork  and  Kerry  (an  exception  is  pt.  15  in 
Cork  with  fearthainn)  and  in  the  south  Connacht  region.   Ta  se  ag 
fearthainn  is  to  be  found  in  east  Munster  and  the  more  inland 
portions  of  Connacht*  - 

CO.  Mayo  provides  a  characeristically  corplex  picture  as  ta  se  ag 
cur  is  to  be  found  there  along  with  both  ta  se  ag  fearthainn  and  ta 
se  ag  baisteach.    Baisteach  and  fearthainn  ocdir  for  "rain" 
alongside  ag  baisteach  and  ag  fearthainn  "raining",  respectively, 
while  fearthainn  is  used  in  Donegal  alongside  ag  cur.  The 
restricted  distribution  of  cuir  "put"  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with 
baisteach  and  fearthainn  to  express  "it  is  raining"  is  notevorthy  as 
this  is  the  form  most  favoured  by  non-native  speakers  of  Irish  and 
the  restoration  movement  in  general.    Exairples  are,  however,  to  be 
found  in  Cork  and  Mayo:    the  co-existence  of  forms  both  with  and 
without  baisteach  at  points  51  and  54  in  Mayo  seems  particularly 
instructive:    this  synchronic  pattern  suggests  that  diachronically 
ta  se  ag  cur  derives  from  ta  se  ag  cur  bhaisti/ta  se  ag  cur 
f(h)earthainne,  the  verbal  noun  meaning  ♦♦rain( ing)'*,  having  been 
dropped  as  redundant. 

Confining  ourselves  just  to  the  Old  Irish  terms  for  "rain",  we  are 
confronted  by  words  quite  different  from  those  in  general  use 
today.    Flechud  o,  m,,  was  the  usual,  semantically  unm-'irked  word  for 
"rain"  at  that  time.    "Light  rain"  was  expressed  by  braen  o,  m«, 
while  folco,  m.,  meant  "heavy  rain". 


Hcwever,  the  expression  of  "it  is  raining"  by  feraid  flechud 
provides  us  with  a  link  to  Modern  Irish.    In  Middle  Irish  ferthain 
i,  f.,  was  the  verbal  noun  of  this  verb  feraid.    The  observation 
that  the  demise  of  Old  Irish  flechud  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of 
the  verbal  noun  ferthain,  which  used  to  govern  it,  as  a  replacement, 
which  has  given  us  one  of  the  tvio  regular  Modern  Irish  words  for 
"rain",  lends  vi;  tually  conclusive  support  to  the  suggested 
evolveroent  of  northern  ag  cur  from,  let  us  assume,  ag  cur 
f (h)earthainne.    Within  Irish,  there  is  also  evidence  for  the 
substitution  of  the  more  colloquial  ag  stealladh  "pouring"  for 
earlier  ag  stealladh  baisti  "pouring  rain".    And  of  course  the  very 
choice  of  English  equivalents  just  quoted  has  no  doubt  already 
prompted  you  to  call  up  the  relevant  cards  in  your  mental  filing 
index.    Parallels  abound  in  English  and  in  other  European 
languages.    One  can  cite  colloquial  English  it  is  lashing  and  it  is 
spilling,  Mod.  German  es  giesst  and  es  schuttet  "it  is  pouring",  as 
well  as  Mod.  Swed.  det  bser  ned  "it  is  pouring  down",    welsh  also 
has  examples  which  I  shall  be  referring  to  shortly.    The  rise  of  the 
second  Mod.  Ir.  word  for  "rain",  baisteach,  in  the  Middle  Irish 
period  is  none  too  abundantly  attested,  but  it  occurs  at  least 
towards  the  end  of  that  stage  of  the  language,  say  late  12th 
century.    Of  course  a  lexical  interloper  of  a  mere  700  years 
standing  can  expect  short  shrift  from  our  more  conservative 
scholars.    Witness  the  following  corr«nts  of  the  redoubtable  Fr. 
Richard  Henebry  (1909,  p.  544),  a  native  speaker  of  Irish  from  the 
Decies,  Co.  Waterford: 

As  to  slang,  bogha  baisdighe  is  a  word  for  the  rainbow,  but 
the  expressions  stuagh  nimhe  and  bogha  ceatha  are  infinitely 
better,  especially  the  first,  which  is  the  Irish  expression. 
Baisdeach  is  a  very  poor  derivative  from  badhadh,  "drowning," 
and  never  hold  a  respectable  position  in  Irish.    It  is  about 
as  classic  as  if  one  said  bogha  steal Ita  in  the  sane  sense. 
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Now,  ironically,  Ft*  Henebry  has  probably  been  led  to  this  erroneous 
conclusion  by  his  accurate  etymological  analysis  and  by  his 
hyper-sensitive  appreciation  of  the  nuances  of  meaning  in  the 
regional  dialects*    Baisteach  cones  from  the  stem  baid-  of  baidid 
••submerges,  drowns"  and  the  suffix  -sech,  which  would  have  given 
first  ♦baidhsech,  then  let  as  say  *baisdhech  and  finally  baistech 
(i.e.  through  the  stages  of  luetathesis  and  delention  of  d  =c  latet 
dh) .    It  is  not  a  word  which  Fr.  Hendry  would  have  had  from  his  own 
dialect,  and  his  comparison  with  steal ladh  is  apt,  and  might 
profitably  be  heeded  by  the  many  current  speakers,  who  have 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  anything  but  the  most  informal  of  Irish 
language  registers. 

You  may  be  wondering  whatever  happened  to  01 r,  flechud  "rain".  Well 
it  actually  survived  as  fliaghey,  the  usual  word  for  "tain"  in  Manx 
Gaelic.    And- interestingly,  the  Manx  for  "it  is  raining"  was  ta  e 
ceau  equivalent  to  Irish  ta  se  ag  caitheamb,  lit.    "it  is  casting, 
throwing"),  paralleling  well  ta  se  ag  cur  and  the  other  Irish 
expressions  quoted. 

Turning  our  attention  briefly  to  "snow"  and  "it  is  snowing",  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Scottish  Gaelic  seens  to  have  specialized  the  use  of 
cur  in  relation  to  ••snowing",  a  development  which  ptoceeds  regularly 
from  the  widespread  occurrence  in  Middle  Irish  of  cor  with  reference 
to  "snowing**.   Applying  the  insights  gained  from  observing  the 
semantic  regeneration  within  Irish  of  expressions  for  its  "it  is 
raining**,  it  has  proved  possible  to  supply  plausible  etymologies  for 
the  more  problematic  cases.    For  exai!?>le,  I  think  it  likely  that  the 
none  too  common  Olr.  ladg,  Mod.Ir.  laogh  (DID,  ladhg  (0  Donall 
1977)  ••snow"  derives  from  a  root  *la-,  to  be  found  in  tar  la, 
do-rala.    Even  more  satisfactorily,  was  its  contribution  to  an 
analysis  of  the  Welsh  evidence.    W.  mae'n  bwrw,  mae  hi'n  bww,  lit. 
••it  is  pouring,  throwing,  casting"  has  dispensed  with  the  word  for 
••rain**  itself,  glaw. 
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This  contrasts  with  the  specialization  of  Mod.W.  odi,  as 
••snowing,  snows^^  in  one  area  of  N.E.  Wales,  although  the  verb  odi 
originally  meant  "casts,  throws'*  and  was  followed  by  eira  **sna/'. 
The  unusal  ej^ression  for  "it  is  snowing"  is  mae*n  bwrw  eira. 

Thunder  and  lightning 

The  expression  of  "thunder"  and  "lightning"  in  Irish  provides  a  fine 
exant)le  of  the  innovation  within  continuity  which  one  can  find 
spanning  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  the  Irish  lexicon.    Let  us 
juxtapose,  from  the  Milan  Glosses  Ml,  96  c  11  intainid  &  intorainn, 
lit.  "the  lightings  and  the  thunders",  and  from  Tomas  0  Criomthain*s 
An  tOileanach  (1973,  p.  228)  splancacha  agus  tcirneacha,  lit. 
"(lightning-)  flashes  and  thunders".    The  similarities  are 
striking:    in  the  tw  citations  the  plural  occurs  with  reference  to 
both  phenomena,  and  the  order  of  reference  is  the  same  - 
"lightnings"  precedes  "thunders"  (both  aspects  contrasting  with 
English,  one  may  note).    The  words  for  "lightning"  are  different: 
in  fact  there  would  seem  to  have  been  constant  seeking  after  new 
means  of  stressing  the  awesome  power  of  lightning;  but  this  has  been 
done  by  drawing  on  words  from  specific  seniantic  areas.   Tine  "fire" 
has  at  all  times  been  an  available  productive  element  which  may  be 
qualified  by  a  suitable  semantic  companion  indicating  the  type  of 
"fire"  meant  or  may  itself  qualify  some  more  or  less  metaphorically 
employed  word.    The  expressions  for  "thunderbolt"  bring  out  this 
point  as  well.    At  any  rate,  "fire"  and  "light"  have  supplied  most 
of  the  expressions  for  "(flash  of)  lightning*'.    Exanples  are  Olr. 
teine  "fire",  later  Mid.  Ir.  and  early  Mod.  Irish  teinntech  and 
teinntrech  "lightning".  Mod.  Ir.  splangc  "flash",  lasair  "flame", 
solas  "light"  and  lasog,  another  derivative  of  las-  "light,  fire". 

The  surface  diversity  of  words  for  "(flash  of)  lightning"  contrast 
with  the  uniformity  of  expression  of  "thunder".    Olr.  torann,  o,  ro. 
gave  way  to  Mid.Ir.  tocann  a,  f .,  and  finally  to  late  Mid.Ir,  and 
Mod.Ir.  toirneach  a,  f all  of  which  derive  from  the  same  root. 
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water  expanse 

Switching  our  attention  from  meterological  phenomena  to  the  physical 
environment,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  tables  below  conveniently 
sumnvarize  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  words  for  "water 
expanse".    However,  just  before  we  discuss  the  tables  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  four  most  comnon  words  for  "the  sea, 
ocean"  in  Old  and  Middle  Irish,  nemely  muir,  ler,  fairrge  and 
ocian.    Muir  i,  n  and  m.,  later  f.,  would  seem  to  be  the  least 
marked  of  the  four  principal  words,  being  described  in  DIL  as  "The 
sea  in  wide  sense,  both  of  sea  as  opposed  to  land  and  of  particular 
tracts  of  ocean  with  special  designations,  occasionally  of  inland 


later  also  with  gen.  sg.  lera,  "sea,  ocean",  in  the  Early  Modern 
Irish  glossaries  suggests  that  the  wc.rd  had  slipped  out  of  general 
use  as  an  unbound  lexeme.    But,  even  in  Old  Irish,  le£  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  poetry.   Of  course,  the  phrase  tar  ler,  later 
thac  lear  "beyond  the  sea,  (from)  across  the  sea"  is  coanon  at  all 
periods  of  the  language.    Perhaps  prompted  by  Thurneysen's  plausible 
etymology  of  fairrge,  ingeniously  deriving  it  from  *foirs(n)ge, 
abstract  noun  from  fairsing  "airple,  broad,  spacious"  lists  the 
senses  of  fair(r)ge  ia,  f as  I  "extent,  expanse  (?)"  and  II  "the 
open  sea,  ocean",  but  only  provides  one  example  of  sense  I.  Oclan 
meant  "the  ocean,  generally  of  deep  sea  as  opposed  to  shallower 
water  near  land".    For  instance,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  referred  to 
in  ond  ocian  thiar  co  muir  sair  "from  the  ocean  in  the  west  to  the 
sea  in  the  east"  (Fianaiq.  30.17),  which  is  a  neat  justaposition  of 
the  reputedly  boundless  ocean  in  the  west  and  a  known,  limited  sea 
in  the  east. 


seas, 


II 


The  custom  of  explaining  ler  o,  later  attested  as  m. , 
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The  relative  richness  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Irish  material 
extant  allows  one  to  trace  quite  finely  the  interrelation  of  inland, 
coastal  and  open  bodies  of  water.   One  may  note  considerable 
overlapping  of  the  three  categories  chosen,  especially  in  marked 
texts  such  as  poetry.    However,  the  fact  that  one  is  sometimes 
dependent  on  place  names  for  attestations  of  a  particular  sense  is  a 
reminder  of  the  limitations  of  our  corpus  of  Early  Irish,  as  regards 
both  range  and  extent,  as  well  as  an  indication  that  the  placpname 
element  may  represent  an  earlier  usage.   Only  two  of  the  eleven 
words  studied  are  first  attested  in  Middle  Irish  (cuan,  ocian). 
Only  four  shown  specifically  inner-Irish  formation  (inber,  gobel, 
muincenn,  fearrge).   No  evidence  o^:  insular  substratum  influence  has 
emerged  in  the  investigation  of  this  wordfield.   There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  evidence  of  cohesion  within  the  Celtic  languages 
.md,  more  significantly  perhaps,  within  the  western  grouping  of 
Indo-European  languages.   The  links  with  Indo-European  languages 
further  afield  are  rather  tenuous:    the  roots  of  the  Early  Irish  and 
western  Indo-European  words  are  indeed  widely  represented  in  the 
Indo-European  languages  in  general,  but  the  the  extension  employed 
and  the  senses  assigned  are  seldom  directly  paralleled.  This 
distinctiveness  of  the  western  Indo-European  groupina  as  regards  the 
wordfield  "water  expanse"  is  supported  by  the  substratum  influence 
which  may  be  postulated  for  the  cognates  of  01  r.  loch  and  wuir.  The 
loan  of  loch  to  Welsh  and  the  borrowing  of  ocian  into  Middle  Irish 
for  Latin  show  much  later  language  contact  in  the  same  region  of 
Western  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  the  lexesnes  which  denote  and  describe  physical 
features  it  would  also  be  instructive  to  contrast  the  distribution 
in  the  narrative  or  free  text  with  that  in  the  placenames  occurring 
as  fixed  components  of  the  same  texts.    I  here  examined  the  evidence 
of  the  Milan  Glosses  (Ml.)  and  Bethu  PhStraic  (ed.  K.  Mulchrone) 
(Trip. 2)  as  regards  substantives  in  the  v#ordfield  "heights", 
concentration  on  the  two  most  important  lexemes  tulach  "hill"  and 
sliab  "Mountain,  aountain-rjnge;  lioor*'. 


This  study  is  part  of  a  wider  attempt  to  achieve  a  synthesis  of  the 
continental  wordfield  approach  and  the  philological  tradition  of 
Irish  scholarship:    it  seeks  to  construct  general  wordfield  surveys 
and  studies  on  the  type  of  firm  textual  foundation  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  so  nuch  of  the  Irish  contribution  to  Celtic  studies. 


In  the  following  listing  the  number  of  occurrences  of  a  lexeme 

in  free  con^josition  is  given  first  with  the  number  of  occurrences  in 

placenames  enclosed  afterwards  in  brackets.    In  the  case  of  ard  and 

digas  occurrences  as  adjectives  are  included,  otherwise  reference  is 

made  only  to  substantives.  Ml.  yielded  the  following  results: 

ard  "high  place,  height;  high"  7(-)  mullach  "toprrost  part,  top"  1{-) 

ardae  "height"  l(-)  sliab  "mountain,  mountain- range; 

digas  "height,  high"  7(-)  moor"  18(6) 

digsa  "height" l(-)  tulach  "hill"  3(-) 

The  corresponding  figures  for  Trip.^  are: 

ard2{32)  druirmi  "ridge,  hiH"2(29) 

ardae-(l)  escir  "ridge"l(-) 

benn  "peak,  suninit"2(-)  mullach  1(1) 

brl  "hill"-(4)  and  Brega  (5)  sliab  11  (11)  and  sleibide 

cnocc  "hill"-(l)  (adj.)  "mountainous"  l(-) 


cruach  "mountain,  mountain  stack" 

2  (-)  and  cruachan  9  (8)  tulach  17  (9) 

It  is  clear  from  the  combined  evidence  of  placenames  elements, 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  places  mentioned  in  Trip. 2  and  lexemes 
referring  to  heights  that  a  great  variety  of  social  activity  was 
conducted  on  elevated  ground.    In  a  very  real  sense  then  the 
citations  containing  tulach  are  of  central  importance  for  an 
appreciation  of  this  account  of  Patrick's  life,  and  its  depiction  of 
the  type  of  society  to  which  he  belonged.    Sliab,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  used  of  higher,  rougher  ground,  inaccessible  and  difficult  to 
traverse.    Accordingly,  sliab  is  not  associated  with  communal 
functions  but  with  the  solitary  activities  of  individuals. 


cnuchae  "hillock"  3(-) 


temair  "high  place,  eminence, 
hin"-(28) 
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Most  importantly,  because  they  are  far  renoved  from  man's  everyday 
life  and  because  their  sunmits  are  held  to  be  close  to  heaven, 
■ountains  are  thought  to  be  on  the  border  of  this  world  and  the 
preternatural  other  world:    it  is  on  them  that  holy  men  of  this 
world  make  contact  with  heavenly  beings  and  have  mystical 
experiences • 

We  may  note  briefly  the  kinds  of  community  activity  associated  with 
hills  in  the  texts  in  question*    Patrick  regularly  founded  churches 
on  high  ground.    He  also  baptized  on  a  hill,   Charles  Pluimer  (1910, 
I  p,  clxxiv)  has  already  observed  that  "Curses  and, blessings  are 
given  from  a  height,  in  order  that  they  may  fall  with  full  effect  on 
the  objects  [or  persons!]  at  which  they  are  aimed".    However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  practice  may  result  primarily  from  the  use 
of  hills  for  a  variety  of  religious  and  secular  purposes  of  connunal 
importance.   Hills  would  also  appear  to  have  been  normal  places  of 
habitation* 

TWO  stories  concerning  the  mountains  Sliab  Liacc  in  Co.  Donegal  and 
Cruach^  Aigle  in  Co*  Mayo,  now  anglicized  Slieve  League  and  Croagh 
Patrick,  re^)ectively,  illustrate  the  role  of  mountains  as  boundary 
points,  touching  and  linking  this  material  world  and  the  other 
world,  the  preternatural  world.   Bishop  Assicus,  Patrick's  bronze 
craftsman,  is  the  subject  of  the  first  account: 

"Haiever,  Assicus  catue  in  retreat  to  Sliab  Liacc  in  Tir 
Bogaint  »d  be  i«s  seven  years  on  an  islarxJ  there  and  his 
lODnks  iiere  searching  for  hi«  and  after  exertion  they  found  him 
in  the  wuntainy  glens  and  they  took  hi«  with  thm  out  of 
there,  and  Assicus  died  a»ng  thm  in  the  wilderness  and  they 
buried  hi*  in  Rith  Chunga  in  Seithi".    (Trip,^  1080-4). 
The  significance  of  this  tale  would  appear  to  be  that  Assicus  monks 
considered  that  the  length  of  his  sojourn  on  the  mountain  and  island 
and  in  the  renote  mountainous  area  was  excessive  and  they  intended 
to  bring  him  back  with  them  to  return  to  living  among  men  m 
society.   It  is  a  case  of  humans  feeling  that  the  normal  equilibrium 
of  heaven  and  earth  was  being  upset  by  the  holy  man,  who  acts  as 
contact  between  the  beings  of  both  worlds,  staying  too  long  m  the 
marches. 
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In  the  second  story  it  is  the  heavenly  beings  who  are  incommoded  by 
the  presence  of  a  saint  on  a  mountain.   They  show  thenselves  quite 
incapable  of  countering  the  bargaining  power  which  the  saint 
acxjuired  by  his  position  on  the  doorstep  of  Heaven,  as  it  were.  It 
is  in  fact  the  remarkable  account  in  Betha  Phatraic  of  Patrick's 
forty-day  stay  on  Cruachan  Aigle  and  the  extended  negotiations  which 
he  successfully  c»nducted  there. 

Soon  after  Patrick's  wish  to  settle  in  Arched  Fhobhair  had  been 
rejected  by  the  angel  the  eighty-five  line  account  begins  (Trip. 2 
1289-374):    "Patrick  went  on  to  Cruachan  Aigle  on  the  Saturday 
before  Lent.    The  angel  came  to  speak  to  him,  and  said  to  him:  'God 
will  not  give  you  what  you  seek,  for  he  considers  that  it  is 
oppressive  and  selfish  and  that  the  requests  are  great.'    *Is  that 
his  intention?'  said  Patrick.    'It  is,'  said  the  angel.    'It  is  iny 
intention,'  said  Patrick,  'that  I  shall  not  go  from  this  mountain 
stack  ("ni  reg-sa  assin  chruachan  sa")  until  I  shall  be  dead  or 
until  all  the  wishes  shall  be  granted".    (Trip.2  1289-94).    So  the 
scene  is  set.    Patrick  was  depressed  and  troubled  in  spirit  and  this 
ominous  conflict  with  God  loomed  from  the  beginning.    In  fact, 
Patrick's  experiences  on  Cruachan  Aigle  were  traumatic.  The 
narrative  continues:    "Patrick  was  then  on  Cruachan  in  bad  spirits 
without  drink,  without  food,  from  the  Saturday  before  Lent  until 
Easter  Saturday,  like  Moses  son  Amrae."(Trip.2  1295-7).    "Then  at 
the  end  of  those  forty  nights  and  forty  days  the  mountain  was  filled 
against  him  with  flocks  ot  black  birds,  so  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  sky  or  earth".    (Trip.2  1300-1).    "He  chanted 
maledictory  psalms  against  them.    They  did  not  go  from  him  as  a 
result  of  it.    Then  his  anger  towards  them  increased.    He  struck  his 
bell  agaiast  them  so  that  the  men  of  Ireland  heard  its  sound  and  he 
threw  it  at  them  so  that  its  gap  broke  out  of  it,  so  that  that  is 
called  Bernin  Brigte.    Patrick  then  weeps  so  that  his  face  and  his 
cloak  in  front  of  him  became  wet.   No  devil  came  to  the  land  of 
Ireland  after  that  until  seven  nights  had  passed. 
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The  angel  cane  then  to  comfort  Patrick  and  it  cleaned  the  cloak  and 
brought  white  flocks  of  birds  about  the  mountain  stack  and  they  were 
singing  sweet  tunes  for  him.    'You  shall  take  that  number  yonder,' 
said  the  angel #  'of  souls  from  pain,  and  the  equivalent  of  that 
which  your  eye  reaches  on  the  sea,'    'That  is  not  a  matter  for  me  to 
boast  about/  said  Patrick,  'My  eye  can  not  reach  far  on  the  sea.' 
•Then  you  shall  have  what  is  both  on  sea  and  on  land,"  said  the 
angel.'  (Trip.2  1302-13),    'Is  there  anything  else  which  is  obtained 
for  me  besides  that?'  said  Patrick.    'There  is,'  said  the  angel, 
'seven  to  be  taken  every  Saturday  fvom  the  pains  of  hell  until 
doomsday. •    'If  anything  were  given  to  me  twelve  men  would  be 
greater.'    'You  shall  have  it,'  said  the  angel,  'and  depart  from  the 
mountain  stack.'    'I  shall  not  depart,'  said  Patrick,  'for  I  have 
been  tormented,  until  I  be  appeased,'    'Is  there  anything  else  which 
may  be  given  to  me?'  said  Patrick," 

And  so  the  dialogue  between  the  angel  and  Patrick  continues.  Each 
offer  of  the  angel  ends  with  the  exhortation  agus  dingaib  din 
chruachSn,  "and  depart  from  the  mountain  stack"  and  Patrick 
Invariably  responds  "Ni  dingeb,  .••  ol  rm  chr&ided,  co  ndom 
digdider".   "I  shall  not  depart,  for  I  have  been  tormented,  until  I 
be  appeased."   These  formulaic  expressions  occur  (with  slight 
orthographic  variation)  six  times  in  all,  i.e.  at  lines  1326-8, 
1330-1,  1333-5,  1337-9,  1345-6,  and  1353  (where  Patrick's  reply  is 
shortened  to  "I  shall  not  depart").    For  a  while  the  inducements  are 
offered  by  the  angel:    seven  sould  to  be  taken  from  the  torments  of 
hell  every  Thursday  and  twelve  every  Saturday;  Ireland  to  be 
submerged  under  the  great  sea  seven  years  before  doomsday.    But  then 
the  initative  passes  to  the  saint,  with  the  angel  enquiring  what 
else  Patrick  might  seek:    he  wants  Ireland  to  be  free  of  Saxons 
settling  permanently  there.   And  then  the  offers  and  the  demands 
alternate.   Eventually  Patrick  requests  that  he  himself  be  allowed 
to  be  the  judge  of  the  men  of  Ireland  on  the  day  of  judgment. 
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At  this  stage  the  celestial  negotiator  fears  that  he  may  have 
exceeded  his  brief  and  decides  to  retoc  the  matter  back  to  the 
Lord:    "Perhaps  that  thing  is  not  obtained  from  the  Lord, '  said  the 
angel.    'Unless  it  is  <*tained  from  him,  tiien  the  departure  fro»  the 
mountain  stack  will  not  be  obtained  from  me'  from  this  day  until 
doomsday,  though  it  be  so,  watch  will  be  k-ipt  there  by  me*.  The 
angel  went  to  heaven.    Patrick  Went  to  sa/  mass.   The  angel  came  in 
the  evening.    'How  is  itl*  said  Patrick.    'It  is  thus,'  said  the 
angel.    'All  the  creatures,  visable  rjid  invisable,  prayed  about  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  they  obtained  it;  the  Lord  said,  there  did  not 
come  and  there  will  not  come  after  the  apostles  a  man  more  amazing 
than  you  as  regards  year  hardness  (literally  "save  for  thy 
hardness",  so  DIL  M  4.25-6).    What^you  prayed  for  you  shall  have  ... 
•A  blessing  on  the  generous  king  who  gave  it,  said  Patrick,  and  this 
extra-ordinary  episode  ends  with  the  saint's  use  of  the  future 
impersonal  form  of  do-ingaib:    "dingebthar  din  chruaich".  "The 
mountain  stack  will  be  vacated".    (Trip.2  1323-74). 

Conclusion 

With  regard  to  the  list  of  relevant  studies  by  the  speaker,  provided 
by  way  of  Appendix,  this  paper  has  drawn  on  sor>e  of  the  more 
striking  results  obtained,  particularly  in  the  first  five  articles. 
The  articles  themselves  give  a  more  canpr^nsive  picture  of  the 
benefits  of  the  lexical  field  approach.    It  has  not,  however,  been 
possible  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  advantages  of  applying  the 
approach  in  the  cultural  sphere  of  the  last  three  articles. 

I  should  now  like  to  make  some  brief,  general  comments  by  the  way  of 
conclusion.   The  lexical  field  approach  has  been  around  too  long  for 
it  to  be  wise  to  make  the  kind  of  extravagant  claim  on  its  behalf 
which  a  more  novel  methodology  might  excite.    But  I  do  think  that, 
at  the  very  least,  it  can  provide  a  framework  within  which 
synchronic  similarities  and  dissimilarities  and  diacrbnic  patterns 
can  be  clearly  observed. 
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The  lexical  field  approach  is  immediately  applicable  to  vocabulary 
study,  but  it  can  also  be  ad^ted  to  the  analysis  of  individual 
texts  or  groups  of  texts,  thus  helping  us  to  gain  inportant  semantic 
and  cultrual  insights  into  the  way  of  life  and  thinking  both  of 
whole  comnwnities  and  of  their  intellectually  more  gifted  members. 
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fosold  6  Deirg 


Institifiid  Teangeolalochta  fiireann 


Questions  of  terminology  have  traditionally  been  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  more  widely-spoken  European  languages:  English* 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  etc.    The  use  of  these  languages  by 
international  organisations  and  multinational  concerns  gives  further 
impetus  to  the  study  of  terminology  problems  in  the  so-called 
^languages  of  wider  communication'.    The  efforts  of  the  multilingual 
European  Communities  to  find  linguistic  equivalents  in  nine  working 
languages  for  the  various  concepts  needed  for  the  ..ransaction  of 
business  have  been  well  documented.    With  the  exception  of  Danish,  the 
working  languages  of  the  Communities  have  been  widely-spoken  languages 
until  recently.    The  accessio'    f  Greece  has  added  another  lesser-used 
lang'age  to  the  linguistic  network,  posing  a  furtht-.r  challenge  to 
translators  and  terminologists. 

Yet  one  may  well  ask  what  today  is  a  lesser-used  language?    With  the 
exception  of  English,  Russian  and  Spanish,  are  not  all  European 
languages  lesser-used  languages  in  today's  world?    English  is  now  the 
standard  against  which  other  languages  are  compared,  often  -  unfairly 
-  to  their  disadvantage.    For  English  is  the  vehicle  through  which  new 
concepts,  emanating  mostly  from  the  United  States,  are  expressed  and 
disseminated  world-wide.    The  3ill-pervasive  Anglo-Aasrican  culture 


reinforces  further  the  do«inance  of  English;  it  pays  the  same  degree 
of  attention  to  French  or  German  language  and  culture  as  it  does  to 
Irish  or  WelshI    Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the  new 
concepts  make  their  appearance  in  an  English  dress,  for  which 
equivalents  must  then  be  sought  for  use  in  other  languages.  It 
follows  that  boCh  widely-spoken  and  lesser-used  languages  are  all  in 
tho  same  situation  viv-a-vis  English. 

Is  terminology  provision  more  difficult  in  small  languages  such  as 
Irish,  than  in  a  more  widely  used  language  such  as  French?    (As  will 
be  shown  later,  there  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the  problems 
faced  by  both  languages,  especially  in  the  case  of  Canadian  French). 
The  answer,  based  on  experience  of  the  Irish  situation,  is  no.  More 
crucial  than  the  fact  of  being  a  minority  language  is  the  type  of 
national  culture  of  which  the  language  is  the  expression.    A  country 
with  a  long  history  of  industrialisation  and  applied  science  will 
obviously  have  less  difficulty  with  modern  terminology  than  a  country 
with  a  pre-industrial  culture.    The  degree  of  economic  and  industrial 
development  attained  within  the  national  culture,  will,  it  is 
submitted »  influence  the  effectiveness  of  the  response  made  to  the 
problems  of  modern  terminology. 

Owing  to  Ireland's  geographical  position,  between  Britain  on  one  side 
and  North  America  on  the  other,  Irish  speakers  face  the  full  forc^.  of 
Anglo-American  culture  and  ideas  -  the  Irish  David  facing  the 
Anglo-American  Goliath,  or  so  aany  Irish  speakers  see  their  language, 
resisting  the  full  brunt  of  transatlantic  assault.^!    And  how  have 


these  affected  Irish?    If  its  position  Is  precarious,  it  is  certainly 
not  owing  to  inability  to  withstand  the  power  of  English  in  the  field 
of  new  terminology,  as  can  be  seen  froa  the  number  of  teras  donoting 
new  concepts  which  have  entered  the  language  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  number  of  specialised  vocabularies  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education's  terminology  committees  continues  to  grow.    All  in  all. 

then.  Irish  has  shown  that  it  is  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  English 

in  the  sphere  of  terminology. 

So  far  from  being  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  pervasiveness  of 
English  as  the  linguistic  vehicle  of  new  developments,  it  can  be 
argued  that  Irish  indirectly  benefits  from  the  challenge.  The 
geographical  position  of  Ireland  and  the  constant  exposure  of  Irish 
speakers  to  English  familiarises  them  with  new  concepts  and  ideas  at 
an  early  stage  of  development.    Irish  benefits  as  it  is  continually 
»stretched»  in  a  way  that  prevents  stagnation  and  complacency.  This 
is  an  advantage  not  always  enjoyed  by  other  languages  geographically 
and  culturally  more  renoved  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

Cultural  ProblcBS 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Irish  terminology  scene  and  discuss  some  of  the 
cultural  difficulties  which  can  arise. 

With  the  exception  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country, 
large-scale  industrialisation  did  not  take  place  in  Ireland  until  the 
sixties  of  the  present  century.    The  Caeltacht  areas,  located  mainly 
in  the  underdeveloped  rural  areas  along  the  west  coast,  benefited  from 
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the  econoBlc  and  social  changes  Inherent  in  industrialisation. 
Language  planning  in  the  aodern  sense  was  then  in  its  Infancy,  so  that 
the  need  for  a  linguistic  coaponent  in  economic  and  industrial 
deyelopBent  plans  was  not  generally  realised.    Soae  of  the  resulting 
linguistic  problems  have  been  highlighted  elsewhere  (Mac  an 
Ioaaire,1983). 

While  Irish  has  a  long  tradition  of  linguistic  borrowing  from  Englishi 
loanwords  underwent  complete  assimilation.  In  recent  times*  howevert 
especially  among  the  younger  generationt  English  vords  tend  to  be  used 
in  unassimilated  form.    The  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of  French 
speakers  in  some  areas  of  rural  Canada.    In  one  such  area,  it  was 
found  that  the  older  generation  could  naiae  all  the  parts  of  the 
equiment  they  used  in  their  time,  while  the  younger  speakers  were 
unable  to  do  so;  they  needed  to  know  the  English  terms  to  deal  with 
English-speaking  salesmen,  and  French  terms  had  simply  not  been 
provided  (Senior  &  Longpr6.  1987). 

llMrs  of  terminology 

Who  then  are  the  actual  and  potential  users  of  terminology  of  Irish? 

1)       Rural  speakers  residing  in  Gaeltacht  areas.    Many  will  have  had 
only  primary  school  education.    While  the  older  generation 
numbers  many  competent  speakers,  the  speech  of  the  younger 
generation  is  Increasingly  influenced  by  the  social  and  economic 
changes  experienced  in  rural  areas  and  by  exposure  to  English. 
Popular  reading  materials  in  Irish  are  almost  non-existant  and 
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English  fllfs  the  void.  Literacy  in  Irish  suffers  as  a  result. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  new  terms  would^  be  accepted  by  this 
group  if  available  when  new  equipment  and  procedures  are  first 
introduced  (Mac  an  lonaire  1983  :  15). 

2)  Urbanised  speakers.    They  consist  of  highly  competent  speakers^ 
Gaeltacht  and  non-Gaeltacht.    Some  live  in  Gaeltacht  areas,  but 
a  significant  number  now  live  in  urban  areas.    The  majority  will 
have  received  third-level  education  and  many  will  have  studied 
Irish  to  degree  level  (third-level  education  generally 
contributes  to  urbanisation  at  least  of  the  mind).  Competence 
in  spoken  Irish  is  reinforced  by  a  high  degree  of  literacy. 
Many  would  be  able  to  make  their  own  contribution  to  terminology 
provision.    Criticism  of  new  terminology  might  well  be  voiced 
among  these  speakers. 

3)  Learners.    This  category  includes  not  only  persons  studying 
Irish  but  also  those  who  learned  it  at  school  and  have  had 
little  contact  with  it  in  adult  life.    While  sympathetic  to 
Irish ►  their  ability  Is  not  such  as  to  allow  them  to  use  it  with 
confidence.    Such  persons  generally  accept  new  terminology 
without  question. 

The  ideal  tent 

It  nay  be  helpful  to  summarise  the  main  requirements  for  term 
selection  and  formation  as  outlined  by  specialists  In  terminology 
(Dubuc  1980;  Picht  &  Draskau  1985)  and  ISO  1987.    They  are, 


briefly,  that  th«  Ideal  ter«  should  be 


linguistically  correct t  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
syntactic  rules  of  the  language; 
-     mccurate.    It  should  if  possible  be  self-explanatory; 

concise  and  as  short  as  possible  without  obscuring  the  meaning; 
productive  of  derivatives. 

Picht  and  Draskau  (1985)  also  recommend  other  factors  for 
consideration: 

•soclolinguistic  factors  which  may^ result  in  a  rebuff  for  thft 
user; 

consideration  of  the  difficulties  and  advantages  connected  with 
the  revision  of  a  terminology  which,  though  defective,  is  well 
established; 

the  degree  of  •internationalness' ' (p.  117). 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  examples  of  Irish  equivalents  of  specialised 
terms  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing.    With  the  exception  of  E  *  F 
belowf  all  are  taken  from  a  bilingual  vocabulary  project  in  the  field 
of  librarianship  and  Information  undertaken  by  the  present  author. 

TiM  subject  fi^ld 

Librarianship  is  an  old  and  respectabi.^.  professiont  the  companion  and 
support  of  learning  through  the  centuries.    Up  to  the  sixties, 
librarians  were  generally  viewed  as  scholarlyt  unworldly  and 


conservative;  their  work  served  mainly  the  interests  of  the  learned  or 
of  popular  education.    All  this  changed  when  the  new  science  of 
information »  with  its  attendant  jargon,  suddenly  invaded  the  quiet 
precincts  of  libraries.    The  language  of  the  new  discipline  was  thus 
grafted  on  to  the  established,  terminology  of  librarianship.  The 
advent  of  computers  and  automated  routines  in  libraries  further 
accelerated  this  trend. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  teroinological  dictionary  that  'neither  its 
content  nor  its.  structure  and  methods  are  exclusively,  or  even 
predominantly,  determined  by  purely  linguistic  considerations'  (Opitz 
1983).    Dubuc  (1980)  defines  terimology  work  as  'L'art  de  rep^rer, 
d*analyser,  et,  au  besoin,  de  cr€er  le  vocabulaire  pour  une  technique 
donn^e  dans  une  situation  concrfete  de  fonctionnement  de  fa90n  a 
r^pondre  aux  besoins  d'expression  de  I'usager'.    The  user's  needs  are 
paramount',.,  la  terminologie  doit  ^tre  ax^e  sur  les  besoins  dc 
I'usager*.    These  principles  are  reflected  in  the  aims  of  the  present 
project: 

1)  ^  facilitate  communication  and  the  exchange  of  information; 

2)  to  consider  the  views  of  users  on  the  appropriateness  of  the 
terminology. 

Sources  uaed 

It  is  often  helpful  to  find  out  how  languages  other  than  English  deal 
with  specialist  concepts.    Uncsco's  VocabalaUim  tUtxl-Cothtca^UX 
(Thompson,  1962)  is  invaluable  for  librarianship.    Unfortunately  it 


predates  both  the  introduction  of  automation  in  libraries  and  the 
formal  study  of  information.    Other  works  consulted  were  bilingual  and 
monolingual  dictionaries  and  specialist  glossaries  for  definitions 
(Meadows  et  al.»  I98i»;  Prytherch,  1987;  Toung*  1983). 

Tba  Kmplas 

A)       International  rersus  established  native  tern 

There  exists  a  certain  prejudice  against  the  use  of  English  loanwords. 
Yet  most  of  these  are  not  English  in  origin;  they  are  loanwords  from 
other  languages  which  English  has  successfully  assimilated.  They 
frequently  have  an  international  character  in  that  they  share  with 
other  European  languages  a  conanon  Graeco-Homan  root.    Yet  too  often 
they  are  perceived  as  English  rather  than  international  terms* 
sometimes  resulting  in  the  choice  of  native  terms  which  often  lack 
Specialist  connotations  in  the  eyes  of  users.    This  is  a  practice 
which  frequently  militates  against  communication  for  specialist 
purposes. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  ponder  the  remarks  of  J0rgensen  to  the  effect 
that  influence  of  one  language  on  another  Is  rarely  seen  as  enrichment 
of  the  minority  language.    Yet  a  language  that  borrows  a  great  deal 
from  another  is  alive  and  well*  especially  in  countries  undergoing 
industrialisation  (J0rgensen»  1987). 
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English 


Irish;  Native  term 


Specialists'  preferred  term 


Archlve(s) 


cartlann 


aire Iv 


Archival 


airclviuil 


Archivist 


cartlannal 


airciveoir 


•Fr.  archives.  Ger.  Archivt  Russ,  ipXHB 

The  » international'  tern,  suggested  by  specialist  users,  is  a 
transliterated  version  of  the  English  source  word.    The  medial 
Ck  /c/  sound  has  been  retained,  tho' palatalised  to  conform  with  Irish 
usage.    Consideration  might  also  be  given  to  an  alternative  form 
*airchlv',  using  Irish  medial  palatal  Ch  /^/  resulting  in  a  very 
familiar  sound  to  Irish  ears,  vhich  is  also  much  closer  to  the  German 
and  Russian  forms. 

The  native  equivalent  is  veil  established.    It  lacks  an  adjectival 
form,  but  the  problem  is  solved  by  the  use  of  the  genitive. 

There  could  be  no  question  of  dropping  the  well-established  native 
term.    Although  more  restricted  in  meaning  (as  pointed  out  by 
specialist  users) t  it  has  long  since  acquired  all  the  connotations 
associated  with  the  » international'  term.    However,  the  fact  that  the 
specialists  have  declared  their  preference  for  the  international' 
teni  guarantees  its  Inclusion  in  the  projected  vocabulary. 
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B)       Adapting  a  source-language  word  Into  tha  target  language 


English 


Irish 


Browsing 


brabhs&il 


Browser 


brabhsilal 


The  concept  has  not  so  far  been  employed  in  Irish.    It  denotes  an 
activity  carried  out  exclusively  in  libraries  and  bookshops.  Ko 
equivalent  has  been  found  in  other  languages.    There  would  seem  to  be 
no  solution  other  than  that  here  adopted. 

C)       Use  of  a  corresponding  tero  in  the  target  language  to  designate 
a  new  concept 


«Cruach«  an  old  Irish  word  aeaning  stack  or  rick.  Is  found  in 
placenanes  (Cruach  PhAdraig.  Na  Cruacha  Gor«a)  and  in  rural  life 
(cruach  inh6na  =  stack  of  turf).    It  is  usually  associated  with  outdoor 
life.    Here,  however,  a  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  house-train 
it,  bearing  in  Bind  how  carefully  sods  of  turf,  like  books,  are  placed 
in  stacks! 


English 


Irish 


Bookstack(s) 


cruach(a)  leabhar 
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D)  Transliteration 


English 


Irish 


Fiction 


ficsean 


Non-fiction 


neamhfhicsean 


The  distinction  between  fiction  and  non-fiction  Is  a  very  important 


one  in  public  libraries.    The  concept  is  usually  rendered  by  neans  of 
definition  in  other  languages.    It  was  felt  that  a  tidier  solution 
should  be  sought  for  Irish.  The  word  'finsc^al',  meaning  a  tale,  could 
be  used»  but  it  has  a  literary  flavour  and  brings  to  mind  tales  of 
Fionn  and  the  Fianna  and  stories  and  legends  from  the  older 
literature.    A  neutral  term  covering  all  the  types  of  novel  found  in 
libraries*  irrespective  of  merit  or  subject*  was  needed.    It  was 
therefore  felt  that  transliteration  was  indicated  for  the  first 
concept*  and  native  prefix  >  transliteration  (including  lenition  of 
the  second  element  of  a  compound  noun  as  Irish  usage  prescribes)  for 
the  second. 

Foreign  loanwords  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  texts  retain 
the  suffix  "Ian  unchanged  as  in  aiC-iiCKf  <UAtXA.cn,  mii^l&lcnt 
etc.f  a  practice  favoured  by  the  present  author  especially  if  it  were 
to  result  in  a  new  category  of  Indeclinable  nouns  being  added  to  the 
language.    Present  day  rules  of  transliteration  prescribe  the  for© 
-tan,  however.  Other  modern  examples  of  this  suffix  are  alC^tan, 
n^UtAHf  pln4tan*  etc. 
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E)  Caique 


English 


Irish 


French 


Hardware 


erua-earral 


materiel 


Software 


bogearral 


logic lei 


The  source  words  do  not  satisfy  the  criteria  for  the  ideal  ter«  as 
they  are  not  self-explanatory.    This  is  a  characteristic  of  oany 
American  terms  in  recent  years  which  siaply  give  no  indication  of  the 
concept  at  all.    They  are  at  best  jargon t  at  worst  slang,  which  is 
untranslatable. 

There  was  much  discussion  of  this  pair  of  terms  in  France.    At  first t 
the  American  terms  were  used  In  parenthesis.    Then  consideration  was 
given  to  French  equivalents.    Louis  Armand  suggested  'la  quincaille' 
(quincaillerie  =  hardwaret  also  slang  tern  for  cheap  jewellery)  and 
•la  mentaille'.    These  certainly  give  the  flavour  of  the  originals, 
but  they  also  share  in  their  deficiencies  as  terms.    The  solution 
finally  agreed  upon  by  the  French  authorities  ist  in  this  writer's 
opiniont  satisfactory  and  much  superior  to  the  source  words. 

The  Irish  solution,  predictably,  was  a  caique,  which  is  in  common  use 
for  some  years  now.    Given  the  widespread  use  of  the  source  words,  it 
would  probably  have  been  difficult  to  gain  general  acceptance  for  more 
ideal  equivalents  which  would  take  time  to  provide.    It  was  decided  to 
•follow  the  crowd'  in  this  instance. 
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F)       Conpeting  teras 


English 


Irish 


Data  base* 


bunachar  sonral 


bunst6r  sonral 


bonn  sonrai 


»Fr.:  Base  de  donn^es 

The  Irish  equivalents  were  all  generated  independently  of  each  other. 
The  first  appears  in  an  unpublished  vocabulary  of  computer  teras 
compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
meaning  of  'bunachar'  is  given  in  6  D6naill's  dictionary  as  baset 
foundation*  money  put  by,  neat-egg.    It  is  not  a  commonly  used  word* 
however,  and  would  not  be  familiar  to  many  users. 

Both  'bun'  (base,  bottom)  and  'bonn'  (base*  foundation)  appear  to  be 
more  obvious  choices;  both  are  in  common  use  and  iomediately 
comprehensible  even  to  learners.    The  last  term  was  the  first  to 
appear  in  print  (in  the  newspaper  'Anois').    It  is  also  a  shade  mor9 
accurate  than  'bun'*  as  well  as  being  more  concise.  These 
considerations  here  combine  to  award  the  palm  *.o  'bonn  sonral'. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  aptA^u  has  given  some  indication  of  the  type 
of  problems  encountered  in  term  provision  in  Irish,  together  with 
suggested  solutions. 
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A  SysteMtlc  Approach  to  Terminology  for  the  Translator 

Jennifer  Pearson 
Eichne  O'Gonnell 

School  cf  Applied  Languages,  NIHE,  Glasnevln,  Dublin  9 

The  NIHE  runs  two  degree  programmes,  the  International  Marketing 
and  Languages  programme  which  is  a  joint  business  and  languages 
degree  programme  and  the  Applied  Languages  programme  which  is 
designed  to  train  future  translators  and  interpreters.  While 
both  involve  the  teaching  of  LSP,  we  intend  to  focus  here  on  the 
Applied  Languages  degree  programme  and,  in  particular,  on  the 
role  of  terminology  within  the  programme. 

Our  aims  and  objectives  are  to  produce  graduates  with  good 
linguistic  ability  and  a  range  of  other  very  important  skills, 
not  least  the  ability  to  adapt  and  work,  in  any  number  of 
specialised  fields.     By  'good  linguistic  ability'  we  mean  both 
oral  and  written  fluency  in  the  LGP  of  mother  tongue  and  at 
least  two  foreign  languages.     However,  as  translating  and 
interpreting  generally  Involves  facilitating  communication 
between  people  with  special  interests,  be  they  commercial, 
legal,  financial  or  scientific,  our  graduates  must  also  be 
equipped  with  the  special  skills  required  to  work  within  these 
areas.     As  it  would  have  been  foolish  of  us  to  attempt  to  cover 
every  possible  field  whore  our  graduates  might  find  employment, 
we  decided  to  focus  on  just  a  few.  namely  the  fields  of 
economics  and  science  and  technology.  Clearly,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  teach  students  the  entire  LSP  of  these  areas  and, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  new  terms  are  constantly  being 
created,  making  thi.«;  typo  of  cask  a  never-ending  one.  Therefore 
we  do  not  aim  to  teach  them  everything  they  ever  wanted  to  know 


about  economics  or  ,sci<*nt'C!  and  technology.  Rather,  we  tend  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  methodology  of  terrainoiogy  and 
documentation  than  would  tionnnlly  be  the  case  in,  for  example,  a 
business  and  langiin;;fs  df^'.roe  where  the  student  is  only 
concentrating  on  ISVs  within  the  business  sphere. 

Students  of  specific  disciplines  such  as  engineering,  medicine 
or  law  unwittingly  Ac«j\iiio  the  special  language  of  their  field 
during  the  course  of  tlieii'  studies.     The  acquisition  of  the 
special  langu«igc  is  chtv**  I  oi'c .   to  a  large  extent,  passive. 
Furthermore , it  is  unlikvly  that  the  subject  specialist  will  ever 
have  to  acquire  the  special  Language  of  an  area  with  which  he  is 
unfamiliar.     Not  so  the  Manslator,  who  will,  again  and  again, 
be  called  upon  to  dcai  with  areas  which  arc  totally  new  to  him 
or  her  and  he/she  will  f,cncrally  have  to  luako  a  conscious 
effort,  not  only  to  undorsi  .tiid  the  jargon  of  a  given  field  but 
also  to  obtain  a  thnrtnt^;!)  vmderstandi ng  of  tliat  field. 

Our  students,  as  previously  nontioned,  already  have  access  to 
the  fields  of  econornics  and  i;cicnce  and  technology  through 
courses  offered  by  the  Schools  of  Business  Studies  and  Applied 
Physics.  Students  attend  courses  in  these  areas  for  six  hours 
per  week  over  a  period  of  two  years.     Access  to  the  special 
languages  in  French  and  Corm.-*n  is  provided  through  specialised 
translation  co'jtse.*^  whith  iliey  takv  from  second  to  fourth  year. 
Although  we  d(  eir.cd  this  . approach  to  be  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  we  felt  tliat  wt-  should  also  include  a  specific 
terminology  eleircni.  N'nt  least  because  of  the  aforenientioned 
problems,  namely  thar  <nn*  sttidents  need  to  learn  the  methodology 
of  LSP  in  general   evt-n  than  they  need  to  learn  any  specific 

LSP.     It  is  of  particular   importance  for  the  translator  to  V;now 
how  best  to  store  the  tenninology  in  a  systematic  fashion  for 
future  retrieval . 
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A  ceminology  componetit  hns  become  essential  because  many  of  the 
traditional  tools  which  a  translator  uses  are  no  longer 
adequate-  Take,  for  exnmplo.  specialised  dictionaries  of  which 
there  are  very  many  but  which  frequently  prove  inadequate,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

Nowadays,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  a  word  does  not  appear 
In  any  dictionary.  Whereas  in  the  past  special  languages  avolved 
more  slowly  and  dictionaries  were  on  the  whole  able  to  keep  up 
with  developments^  as  a  result  of.  revision  taking  olace  every 
number  of  years  .  it  has  now  become  virtually  iiapossible  for 
conventional  specialised  dictionaries  to  reflect  the  latest 
state  of  the  art  particularly  in  areas  like  information 
technology  and  other  rapidly  expanding  fields.  Translators, 
therefore,  have  to  spend  time  trying  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
a  terra  by  locating  the  word  in  context  in  specialised 
documentation.  If  this  is  not  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  the 
translator  must  also  have  some  way  of  storing  this  information 
for  future  use,  once  it  has  been  found. 

Standard  monolingual  specialised  dictionary  entries  tend,  on  the 
whole,  to  offer  a  definition  of  the  terra  but  do  not  usually  show 
how  the  term  is  used.     For  example,  the  entry  will  not  contain 
any  information  relating  to  the  prepositlon(s)  or  verb(s)  which 
generally  accompany  the  rerm.    This  sort  of  information  is  vital 
for  the  trahslator. 

Standard  multilingual  specialised  dictionaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  Indeed  give  a  translation  of  the  terra  and  possibly  even 
some  Information  regarding  its  use  but  frequently  do  not  provide 
a  definition,  thereby  complicating  the  process  for  the 
translator  who  has  to  go  elsewhere  to  locate  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 
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Another  problem  which  trnnslators  may  encounter  is  that  there 
may  well  be  no  shortage  of  monolingual  And  bilingual  specialised 
dictionaries  covering  the  field  in  question  but  the  bilingual 
dictionaries  may  not  be  in  the  language  pairs  which  the 
translator  requires. 

And  then,  of  course,   few  translators  actually  have  the  resources 
to  own  all  of  the  specialised  dictionaries  which  they  may 
require  in  the  course  of  their  career,     Furtherniore,  If  they  are 
not  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  well  stocked  library,  they  will 
not  even  have  access  to  any  dictionaries  that  do,  in  fact, 
exist. 

There  is  one  tin.jl  factor  in  relation  to  dictionaries  which  we 
shoulu  mention  and  vhich  is  o£  particular  significance  for  the 
translator.  Na;rc  ly,  <l:ction.jr les  are  ordered  alphabetically, 
rather  than  concoptu.-il  ly .  'Ihus .  even  if  the  translator  manages 
to  locate  the  dcf iniLioii  ol  a  term.  ht?/she  may  still  have  no 
idea  how  this  tcini  fits  u.to  Lho  overall  context  of  the  field. 

These-  observations  apply,  in  p.irticular,  to  freelance 
translatorr  working  ou  tlu-ir  own.     But  what  of  the  staff 
translator  working  for  o  largf  firm?    Will  he/she  too  find  that 
specialised  dictionarit  ^  lir,vc  tlieir  shortcomings?    Probably  not 
to  the  s5r7.L  cxtcr.L  as  litV^^lic*  vrill  probably  be  able  to  consult 
with  subject  specialists  within  the  conipany.  Nonetheless,  in 
large  firms  er;p laying  n  nvuvKer  of  translators  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  work  togt-thf-r  on  a  lon^;  document,   it  makes  sense  to  have 
n  specialised  glosrwii  v  !t:j    in-company  purposes.  Moreover,  if  the 
glossary  is  to  ho  u:..M'«il  'c>  n*  w  recruits  to  the  service,  it 
Miould  contain  it'WT  th.nn  ju:;t  a  list  of  foreign  language 
equivalents  for  tcr.rs.     The  same  applies  to  translation  agencies 
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which -have  regular  cllenrs.  If  their  regular  tranblator  is 
unavailable  to  do  a  translation  job  and  another  translator  has 
to  step  in.  his/her  task  will  be  greatly  lightened  if  a 
temlnologlcal  glossary  is  available.  Furthermore,  consistent 
use  of  vocabulary  is  also  ensured. 

What  makes  the  terminological  approach  so  attractive  is  that  it 
enables  students  and  translators  alike  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  a  given  field  and  grasp  the  terminology  of  the 
field  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Terminology  according  to  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  has  two 
meanings:  'the  body  of  specialised  words  relating  to  a 
particular  subject'  and  'tho  study  of  terms'. (1)  More  important, 
however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  applied  linguist  is  Prof. 
Felber's  definition  -  "  The  field  of  knowledge  dealing  vith 
concepts  and  theii*  representations  (terms,  symbols,  etc.)".  (2) 
This  definition  has  its  origins  in  the  General  Theory  of  ■ 
Terminology  developed  by  Prof.  Eugen  Wuester  of  the  Vienna 
School  of  Terminology  in  the  1920s.  Vuester  was  an  Austrian  who 
studied  engineering  in  the  1920s  and  was  struck  by  the  need  to 
standardise  and  classify  engineering  terminology.    He  was  all 
too  aware  of  examples  of  communication  problems  caused  by 
subject  specialists  from  the  same  field  using  different  terms 
to  refer  to  the  same  object  or  process  even  within  the  same 
language  community.     The  chaos  experienced  by  an  engineer  or 
translator  operating  between  two  languages  under  such  conditions 
can  be  easily  imagined! 

Wuester  realised  that  if  useful  glossaries  or  Indeed 
dictionaries  were  to  be  developed  the  shortcomings  of 
traditional  lexicographical  work  would  have  to  be  overcome.  Ho 
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studied  rhe  work  of  <lc  Snussure  and  the  lingviists  of  the  Prague 
School  amongst  others  nnd  corrbined  aspects  of  contemporary 
linguistic  theory  with  his  own  knowledge  of  technical  language  to 
develop  a  theory  which  was  designed  to  improve  communication  in 
technical  areas.     In  l')31  his  doctoral  thesis  entitled 
"Internationale  Sprarlmonrung  in  der  Technik,  besonders  in  der 
Elektrotechnik"  (3)  appeared  and  contained  the  nucleus  of  his 
theory  of  terminology  applied  to  the  question  of  international 
standardisation  of  tornis  vithin  the  field  of  engineering. 
Basically,  what  made  U'ucs tor  different  from  those  who  had  gone 
before  him  was  his  convuM  ion  that  one  should  adopt  a 
concept-basod  appro. ich  lo  r i-nninology  problems.     The  next  stage 
is  to  identify  key  coiu-t'pLs  within  a  given  field  for  which  there 
may  be  one  or  more  tt-ri;'-;  in  any  given  language.     These  concepts 
should  be  clearly  :ic'finc/i  by  subject  specialists  who  sliould  also 
be  in  a  po.sition  to  a<;5>i^n  the  appropriate  term(s)  to  each 
concept.     Ulcere  ir.ore  :han  one  term  exists,  the  specialist  should 
indicate  which  is  the  prt tarred  term,  (something  which  is  decided 
according  to  strict  cijrcrio)  so  as  to  prevent  a  terminological 
f  ree-  for-al  I .     This  .   in  t  .icc  ,  represents  the  first  stage  in 
terminological  st.an<!ai'tlis,it  ion.  This  sort  of  vork  must  be 
conducted  on  a  mono- 1  inr/nl  basis  as  it  is  clearly  not  tl^e  case 
that  all  liingxiagt-s  sharo  tl^e  same  concepts  and.  consequently, 
terms  which  exir:t  in  ono  lat^guage  may  liave  no  true  equivalents  in 
anottier  -  a  pninr  vhic-;^  is  often  not  clearly  conveyed  by 
bilingual  or  m'jl t  i  I  ingua  1  dictionaries. 

Wuester  got  away  fro^n  the  idea  of  alphabetical  listings  of  words 
with  minimal  indications  of  usage  and  advocated  a  new  method  of 
classification  which  woultl  provide  the  reader  with  a  term  plus 
definition  plus  det.iiK-d  information  on  the  interrelationship 
between  it  and  other  rl•^■m^  from  the  same  field.  Such 
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interrelationships  are  best  expressed,  according  to  Wuester,  in 
a  hierarchical  system  of  concepts.  This  approach  to  terminology 
has  obvious  advantages  foi:  the  translator  who  can  build  up 
detailed  bilingual  terminology  records  which  accurately  reflect 
the  similarities  and  differences  that  exist,  for  example, 
between  two  apparently  synonymous  terms:  e.g."  divorce"  in 
English  and  French  or  "  Rechtsanwalt"  and  solicitor  or  barrister 
or  indeed  the  German  "Akademiker"  which  simply  means  graduate 
and  the  more  elitist  English  use  of  "academic". 

You  will  appreciate  that  we  at  NIHE  are  keen  that  our  students 
of  translation  should  apply  Vuester's  approach  to  their  LSP  work 
rather  than  approach  it  it  in  some  ad  hoc  fashion.     It  is  in 
their  second  year  that  our  students  encounter  substantial 
amounts  of  LSP  for  the  first  time.  They  spend  a  total  of  2  hours 
per  language  per  week  doing  specialised  translations  from 
scientific/technical  and  economic/legal  fields.  These  students 
are  also  attending  classes  taught  by  our  Physics  and  Economics 
colleagues  and  are  therefore  acquiring  a  number  of  English  LSPs 
within  a  theoretical  framowork  while  they  are  being  exposed  for 
the  first  time  to  Fr  and  Gr  LSPs  through  the  practical 
experience  of  tran.<?lation  work. 

Students  left  to  their  own  devices  might  well  endeavour  to  cope 
with  specialised  translation  texts  by  resorting  first  to  general 
bilingual  dictionaries.     As  the  deficiencies  became  obvious  they 
would  turn,  of  necessity,  to  more  specialised  ones  if  available. 
Shortcomings  in  these  bilingual  dictionaries  too.  would  result 
in  increased  reliance  on  monolingual  specialised  dictionaries 
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andencyclopediae  etc ,  After  such  tedious,  and  often  fruitless 
research,  it  woul«l  becom<-  clear  to  thftm  that  there  has  to  be  a 
better  way. 


Having  spent  hours  or  even  days  researching  sorre  obscure  terra, 
students  will  cert.iinlv  want  to  record  information  on  it  for 
future  use.  They  could  well  slowly  but  surely  build  up  their  own 
files  and  docujncnt^ii  ion .  BkiL  we  feel  a  well  tested  systematic 
approach  such  as  VucsLrr's  is  likely  to  be  of  more  hen<^fit. 
There  is  clearly  no  point  in  always  recording  new  data  in  a 
haphazard  way  pnrricul.-tr ly  vith  new  technological  developments 
tr.aking  it  increasingly  liVcly  that  these  future  translators  will 
sooner  or  Inter  hav<'  ilir  ch.incf  to  store  their  terminological 
files  on  corrpurcr 

In  year  I,  stU'Jr-nts  Ic.iin  about  basic  computing  using  micros  and 
Vax  terminals.  Tin  y  al.'vo  arrf-nd  courses  offered,  by  library  staff 
on  research  methods  nnci  tior^imcntation .     So  when  they  come  along 
to  second  year  coui;;os  on  ttrmlnology  they  are  already 
s^if  f  ici».-ntly  compuror  - 1  i  t  t*ra:  e  to  appreciate  the  potential  of 
computerised  t  orminoloi'.v  c  .maf.ement .  The  second  year  course 
combines  tlw.*oiv  \\ih  and  is  b.iscd  on  documentation  from 

the  field  of  ccirrerct-  so  it  is  hoped  that  students  will  also 
find  thomselves  passivflv  acquiring  a  substantial  amount  of 
information  and  voctbulary  relating  to  the  commercial  world  in 
addition  to  what  they  learn  about  terminological  principles  and 
methods.  Basically,  what  we  do  is  divide  the  teaching  year  into 
two  and  spend  one  hour  i>or  week  in  the  first  half  explaining  the 
problems  the  translator  encounters  with  traditional 
lexicograpliical  sources  and  pointing  out  the  need  for  an 
organised  approach  to  terminology  management.     The  theoretical 
introduction  concentrates  to  a  large  extent  on  the  General 


Theory  of  Terminology  as  <lfcve loped  by  Uuester  and  extended  by 
his  successors  at  INFOTERM.  the  International  Information  Centre 
for  Terminology  in  Vienna.  Wc  discuss  ways  of  gathering  and 
ordering  knowledge  and  point  out  the  merits  of  various  filing 
methods  from  index  cards  to  terminology  data  banks  like  Siemens' 
TEAM.  We  stress  the  need  for  well  thought  out  formatting  of  term 
record  sheets,  the  importance  of  being  able  to  update  records 
quickly  and  the  advantages  of  standardised  record  sheets  for 
on-line  use  if  the  translator  wishes  to  exchange  data  with 
colleagues  possibly  as  part  of  an  informal/formal  network. 

Once  the  students  have  an  overview  of  the  history  of  terminology 
and  current  trends  and  are  clear  about  those  conventions  which 
can  help  then,  co  conduct  successful  terminology  work,  we  proceed 
to  the  second  stage.    Here  we  are  trying  to  apply  theory  in  a 
very  practical  way.     Students  are  asked  to  gather  monolingual 
documentation  relating  to  specific  areas  in  the  business  world. 
The  documentation  is  then  evatuated  and  filed  systematically  on 
a  monolingual  basis.  The  next  step  is  to  identify  key  terras  and 
establish  by  consulting  subject  specialists  and  by  reference  to 
contextual  use  the  meaning  of  these  terms  and  their  role  or 
position  within  a  system  of  concepts.  Monolingual  systems  of 
concepts/terras  are  compared  and  concept/term  correspondence 
between  language  pairs  is  noted.     Finally,  a  glossary  is  drawn 
up  which  provides  an  BngUsh  concept  plus  definition  plus  FR/GE 
equivalents  as  well  as  exnmples  of  each  of  the  terras  in  context. 
Where  exact  equivalence  does  not  exist  definitions  of  the 
related  FR/GE  terms  arc  given  so  that  the  area  of  intersection 
is  clear,  e.g.  Fr: president  and  Gr : Praesident  or  Gr:Beamte  and 
En:  civil  servant. 
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As  a  result  of  this  training  all  terminology  work  carried  out  by 
a  student  is  recorded  nnd  students  avoid  wasting  time  on 
something  that  they  looked  up  at  some  tirae  in  the  past  but 
subsequently  forgot.    The  results  of  this  work  will,  in  future, 
be  recorded  and  sent  to  the  BT12  data  base  at  the  Copenhagen 
School  of  Economics.     BTl?  is  one  of  the  many  projects  organised 
by  INFOTERM  in  Vienna.     5T12  is  the  International  Bibliography  of 
Terminological  Theses  nnd  Dissertations  anu  is  endeavouring  to 
gather  Information  about  nil  unpublished  specialised  glossaries 
which  have  been  completed  in  any  country  to  date.  This 
centralised  infornsation  can  be  accessed  by  people  requiring 
terminological  informnrion  of  a  specialised  nature.     It  is  hoped 
that  the  availability  of  such  information  from  BTl 2  will  preempt 
unnecessary  duplicaiion  of  rcs-arch  work  in  Lhe  field  of 
terminolof^y . 
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iftHtral  tnnttraints  on  sttMtctIc  tlKim^ 


Jerry  Nftrper 
EducetioMi  Resetrdi  Ctntre 
$1.  Patrick's  College 

MSTmCT 

Current  rcseerch  within  the  field  ef  computetional  linguistics 
suggests  thet  e  gremmer  fomielisin  must  preiMde  not  merely  for 
the  generation  of  parse  trail  hat  also  for  their  leMical-semantic 
Intarpratation.  II  prominent  OMomple  of  this  type  of  two  tiered 
theory  is  LoKical  Functional  grammar  (LF6)  wherein  the 
legitimacy  of  a  parse  Is  determined  by  the  application  of  loHlcal 
constraint  equations  to  the  nodes  of  the  parse  tree.  The  parse 
tree  represents  the  constituent  structure  of  an  OHpression  while 
0  collection  of  constraint  equations  define  its  (grammatical) 
functional  structure,  if  the  aquations,  which  ore  feature-value 
pairs,  can  be  sucessfully  merged  then  the  parse  tree  Is 
legitimate.  This  processs  Is  known  os  miHeMtkm  end  it  consists 
of  capying  faatura-ualue  equations  from  lower  level  nades  up  to 
Mgher  level  nodes  m  the  trae.  If  o  contradlctian  is  encountered 
It  is  treotod  as  a  canstraint  violation  and  the  parse  Is  rejected. 
This  paper  euplalns  the  basic  principies  af  the  theory  and  the 
respective  rales  af  constituent  end  functionol  structures.  In 
portlcular  the  bnplications  of  functional  structures  far  the 
tamantic  hitarvratatlon  of  on  oNpresslon  are  eMamined  and  a 
Mmibar  af  prablems  Involving  odiuncts  are  presented.  The 
paper  canchidas  with  a  brie!  .leatment  af  interragatlue 
phanomeno  witMn  a  slightly  augmented  LF6  and  cancludes  with 
taggastlons  as  ta  further  research.  This  research  has  been 
supported  by  ESPRIT  P527,  on  advanced  infarmatlon  processing 
project. 
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1.0  Introduction 

Ono  of  the  moin  thrusts  underlying  the  development  of  LeKicol 
runctlonol  6rommor  (IF6)  ivos  the  desire  to  move  oivoy  from  o 
tronsformotlonol  poradigm  uihich  postulated  that  virtually  all 
surface  structure  phenomena  tuere  only  eKpllcaIHe  in  terms  of 
some  series  of  trMsformetions  of  a  purported  deep  syntactic 
structure.  Instead  LF6  assumes  that  a  nontronsformational 
account  of  sentential  structures  can  be  given  in  terms  of  a 
suitably  augmented  phrase  structure  grammar  (Kaplan  & 
Bresnan  1982).  The  resulting  grammar  Is  composed  of  tuio 
layers  (a)  a  cnnteKt  free  grammar,  and  (b)  a  series  of  leKical 
feature-value  equations  uihlch  annotate  the  nodes  \u  the  phrase 
structure  trees  generated  by  the  CF6.  In  terms  of  the 
Chomskian  hierarchy  of  formol  longuages  the  augmentations 
define  the  class  of  LF6s  as  u^eakly  contoHt  sensitive  uihlch  is  not 
optimal  for  computational  requirements  as  it  entails  that  an 
oMponentlal  amount  of  time  tt>Hl  be  needed  to  solve  the  parsing 
recognition  of  a  string  problem.  So  far  there  are  no  knouin 
efficient,  l.e.  deterministic,  algorithms  for  grammars  uilth  this 
quality  (Benvick  t9t2;  Barton        t9B7).  Nouiever  In  uihat 
foilauis  primary  attenlon  Is  directed  at  same  of  the,  pertiaps, 
mora  accessible  linguistic  claims  of  the  theory  uiith  only  passing 
reference  to  Its  formal  longuage  properties. 
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2J    Tlie  ttructure  of  LF6 

R  CF6  slone  it  obviously  a  filily  crude  grid  by  uihlch  to  analyse 
Oil  oNpression,  before  tbe  analysis  con  be  considered  euen 
MrtMly  tatlsfactoni  some  Internal  details  of  the  grammottcel 
trapertias  of  tbe  tamUnals  is  necessary,  it  a  facile  level  for 
eNomple  a  minimally  adequate  analysis  itf ould  be  oHpected  to 
represent  subject-verti  agreement.  II  number  of  attempts  have 
been  mode  to  augment  CF6s  to  supply  precisely  this  degree  of 
detail,  the  most  well  known  of  these  results  Is  probably  the 
Ceneralised  Phrase  Structure  Srammor  (CPSS)  of  Sozdar  etai 
(1985).  It  is  not  possible  to  glue  many  details  of  6P$6  here  but 
it  is  important  ta  note  tbe  Instances  in  uihlch  It  Is  lilce  and  unlilce 
IF6.  Farmally  6PS6  is  a  CF6  allouiing  one  complew  level  of 
representation  far  an  oNpreslan.  Tbe  syntactic  categories 
recognised  In  GPSG  are  composed  of  ( feature  featvre  valuA 
pairs  and  a  number  af  theory  speclHc  conventions  govern  their 
Instantiation  on  a  phrase  structure  tree.  Superficially  this  may 
suggest  that  fiPSfi  and  LF6  have  many  common  properties  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  eNceptmg  tbe  usage  af  a  CF6.  LF6  insists  on 
tuio  specific  representations  of  an  aMpression.  The  first  is 
generated  by  a  surface  parte  af  an  enpresslon  giving  a  phrase 
structure  tree  (or  set  tberof  in  coses  of  ambiguity)  referred  to 


a$  the  C0n$tltuMt  structure,  the  c-ttructure;  uiherees  the 
second  representation  produces  the  ftmcMMt  structure, 
f-$tructure,  which  describes  the  predicote-orgument  relations 
present  in  the  eKpression  betuieen  verb,  subject,  object,  etc. 
Each  element  or  node  of  a  c-structure  rule  (a  CFG  production) 
hat  an  associated  f-structure  equation.  The  primary  function  of 
the  f-equations  Is  to  encode  agreement  principles  Icnouin  as 
cooccurrence  restrictions.  Consider  the  standard  rule  beloui: 
S  NP  iP 

T  SUBJ  «  ]    T  =  1 

The  f-stnicture  equations  are  Interpreted  straightfonuardiy  as 
follouis.  The  first  one  (I  SUBJ  -  i)  associated  uiith  the  NP  node 
states  that  the  value  of  the  SUBJ  feature  is  found  at  a  node 
beiouf  that  node  and  the  pair  must  be  copied  up  to  the  root  node 
y  Ithe  T  variable  signifies  the  root  node  as  the  final  destination 
for  the  feature  InformationK  The  process  of  copying,  or 
merging,  feature  Information  up  from  lower  nodes  to  the  root 
node  is  intrinsic  to  the  feature-value  pair  matching  procedure 
known  as  mifCfBtion  Using  the  above  rule  plus  the  two  below 
allows  the  construction  of  simple  subject-object  sentences. 


Np-  on  N 

Nf-  N 

UP-  U  N 

ForeMample, 

The  boy  kissed  Mary, 
it  8  simple  <ubject-uerb-obJect  production.  The  follotuing 
leHical  entries  (written  as  f-stnictures)  ere  associated  tuith 
each  terminal  in  the  production, 
the:       on,  (T  SPEC)  -  « 

(t  NUM)  -  SG 
boy:      N,  (1  NUM)  •  S6 

(t  PERSONI  -  3rd 

(1  PREO)  -  boy 
kissed    U.   (T  Tf  NSE)  -  PAST 

(1  PERSON)  •  ALL 

(1  PREO)  -  'kis$<(I  $OeJ)(i  OBJ)>* 
Mary     N,  (1  NUM)  -  SG 

(1  PREO)  -  mary 
The  folloming  f-structure  is  produced: 
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SUM  tSf  EC  ftl 

INUM  S61 

iniED  "boyl 
TENSE  Present 
OBJ    INUM  SGI 

If  RED  'mery*! 
PRED  lcis$<(t  SUBJMt  0BJ)>* 

In  ine  aboue  root  f-stnicture  redundant  features  (duplicates) 

iiaue  been  deleted  leauing  a  legltmate  functional  description  of 

the  enpression.  The  OMpresslon  beloui,  houieuer,  giues  rise  to  an 

f-structure  u»hich  lacks  this  coherence  (due  to  disagreement  of 

subject-number-uert  disagreement). 


because  the  lenical  entry  for  hate  specifically  eHcludes  the  3rd 

person  form  of  thaboy, 

hate:         U,  (T  TENSE)  «  PRESENT 


R  phrase  structure  analysis  Is  legitimate  therefore  if  and  only  if 
a  coherent  f-itructure  can  be  derli>ed  for  the  eHpression  in 
question.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  leHicahfunctional 
equations  can  be  said  to  constrain  syntactic  analysis. 

The  f-structure  of  an  eNpression  which  results  from  a  successful 
unification  procedure  describes  Its  predicate-argument 


The  boy  hate  Mary 


(!  PERSON)  ^  RLL/eK3rd 


(T  PRED) «  hate<(1  SUBJ)(T  OBJ)>* 
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rtlatlons  in  terms  of  ttie  main  uert  form  being  applied  to  an 
argument  H$t,  l.e.  90r^(t  ^rgt^^Jf  mr§m> .  Not 
uneHpectedly  this  situates  the  f-slncture  as  the  primary  input 
to  a  semantic  module.  Consequently,  the  semantic 
Interpretation  of  an  enpression  is  conditioned  by  the  functional 
equation  associated  with  the  main  veili.  In  many  cases  no 
problems  arise,  for  instance  uerts  such  as  'glue'  haue  a  IohIcoI 
entry  uniquely  specifying  the  subject,  object  ond  indirect 
object  argument  list.  Thus  the  lenlcal  form  beloui  prouides  for 
the  functional  analysts  of  sentences  such  as  (Ignoring  tense 
feature) 

John  goue  a  card  to  Mary 
giue:     PRED      'glue<(t  $UBJMt  OBJUt 
The  OHlstence  of  leHical  forms  for  ditransittue  uerbs  such  as 
*giue'  ensures  that  the  bulliding  of  the  process  of  constructing 
an  f-stnicture  for  an  oHpresslon  In  uihich  one  Is  embedded  Is 
ttraight-foniiard.  Functional  repret entations  are  adequately 
OMpressiue  uihen  dealing  uilth  relatluety  simple  constructions 
but  a  number  of  problems  arise  uihen  attempts  are  made  to 
OHtend  the  analysis  to  interrogatlue  constructions  uiith  adjunct 
attachments. 


S.O    LF6  as  on  SQL 

One  of  the  inoln  objectives  underpinning  a  computational 
Implementation  of  a  grammar  it  that  it  be  used  in  as  natural  a 
manner  as  possible  for  tasks  such  as  database  querying.  The 
interface  between  the  questioner  and  the  database  offers  the 
opportunity  for  framing  requests  In  natural  language  (or  a 
restricted  subset  thereof)  which  are  in  turn  translated  into  a 
Structured  Query  Language  (SQL)  command.  For  Instance,  a 
request  such  as, 

'Glue  me  the  home  address  of  all  students  uiith  surname 
Murphy' 

generates  the  folouiing  SQL  stotement, 
SELECT  type.add 

FROM  type.student 

UJHERE  type.sumame  -  *MURPHV' 
The  oHample  sentence  U  complen  to  analyse  in  the  LF6 
frameuioric  ond  the  full  f-structure  is  not  listed  here.  Instead 
the  siceleton  of  the  functional  analysis  Is  laid  aut.  Firstly,  the 
CFG  rule      i  NP  if  it  can  be  successfully  applied  Is  a  good 
heuristic  test  for  a  vert-lnltlal  question  (It  could  be  argued  that 
the  fiboue  sentence  Is  an  Imperatlue.  Mouieuer,  from  the 
recipient's  perspective  interrogative  and  Imperative  have  the 
same  force).  Consequently  the  top  level  feature  of  the 
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f-stnicture  recorUt  thtt  ■  question  is  In  focus.  The  resulting 
form  contoifts  the  foHoivlAg: 
TMSELECT  orgi 

FROM  org2 

ttlHERE  ors^) 

Eortler  It  tiros  mentioned  thot  the  f-structure  octs  os  the  Input 
to  0  semontic  module,  end  from  o  computotionol  perspectlue 
this  entolls  mopping  Into  on  SQL  of  some  sort.  In  uihot  follouis 
on  eKpionotion  of  houi  this  is  effected  for  o  limited  number  of 
coses  is  giuen  end  o  number  of  current  difficulties  listed. 

Firstly,  If  the  semantic  Interpretotlon  of  o  sentence  is  to  be 
olmost  entirely  determined  by  the  moin  verb  ond  Its  orgument 
list  bindings  then  o  number  of  onclllory  constructions  such  os 
preposltionol  phroses  ond  odjuncts  ore  not  bound  to  the  list,  fit 
odjuncts  often  con^i  Importont  tocotiue  or  temporol  informotion 
concerning  the  octlon  of  the  moin  uerb  It  Is  OMpected  thot  this 
must  be  reflected  In  ony  semontic  onolysis  of  o  construction  in 
which  they  occur.  Rdmlttedly.  the  f-stnictor«  formot  of  LF6 
uihile  being  very  general  ond  eKpressiuely  pouierful  connot  of 
Itself  deol  uilth  odjunct  ottochment,  (Koplon  »  Bresnon  1982). 
Consequently,  the  semontic  'fulcrum  must  be  shifted  from  the 
f-structura  to  o  level  of  representotion  giving  o  "cleoner* 
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semontlc  etnicture.  This  structure  Is  generated  from  the  base 
f-$tnicture*s  ^RFD  form  for  the  main  uerti  luith  ancillary 
arguments  listed  as  follouis 

Predicate  'uerti' 

argi  Ml 

argn  Hn 
adji  yl 

Linguistically,  such  alterations  may  appear  ad  hoc  but  If  a 
grammar  ts  to  be  of  use  in  an  implementation  precisely  such 
adjustments  must  be  made.  In  the  scenario  outlined  here  each 
argument  to  the  predicate  after  the  first  one  is  a  condition  on 
the  satisfaction  of  the  first  argument.  This  has  a  direct  analogy 
uiith  the  SQL  conditional  forms  of  WHERE  and  FROM. 

4.0  Conclusion 

While  In  theory  constructing  a  translation  procedure  talcing  an 
f-structure  as  Input  and  generating  an  SQL  command  as  output 
is  possible,  (Hatuorsen  1983),  the  Inability  of  f-structures  to 
handle  adjunct  attachment  in  terms  more  formally  desirable 
than  those  discussed  aboue  suggests  that  a  number  of  aHhoc 
methods  are  unauoidable.  Furthermoret  with  increasing 
syntactic  compleKlty  it  may  not  be  the  case  that  the  generated 


f*structures  •ctually  serve  a  useful  medlfttion  role  between 
surface  syntaN  and  tlie  SQL  command.  Our  ouin  research  to  date 
suggests  that  It  Is  uiasteful  In  all  cases  to  generate  f-structures 
forsome  fairly  predictable  and  limited  range  of  Interrogatlue 
forms  encountered  In  the  user  Interface,  instead  the  approach 
favoured  is  to  generate  a  siceletal  f-structure  ivhich  acts  as 
input  to  an  SQL  command  generator.  There  are  other 
interrrogatiues  houreuer  embracing  uih-phenomena  for  tuhlch 
this  approach  has  yet  to  be  successfully  OKtended.  This  remains 
the  object  of  our  current  research. 
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Saint  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 

Review  of  Sean  M.  Devitt,  Learning  a  Foreign  Language  Through 
the  Media,  Dublin,  T.C.D. ,  CLCS  Occasional  Paper  No. 18, 
Autumn  1986.  69pp.  and  Meriel  Bloor  and  Thomas  Bloor, 
Languages  for  Special  Purposes;  Practice  and  Theory.  Dublin, 
T.C.D. ,  CLCS  Occasional  Paper  No. 19,  Autumn  1986.  34pp. 

S.  Devitt's  aim,  in  the  first  of  these  papers,  is  to 
convince  second  language  teachers  that  authentic  materials  can 
be  used  most  effectively  in  the  classroom  "even  with  students 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  process  of  language  learning.  In 
the  second  paper,  Bloor  and  Bloor  write: 

"The  tendency  on  most  courses  has  been  to  use 
original  or  only  slightly  adjusted  texts  for 
listening  and  reading,  even  with  students 
whose  English  is  minimal  and  even,  in  some 
cases  in  our  experience,  with  beginners"  (p. 
11). 

Indeed  the  use  of  original  source  materials  is  now  at  the 
basis  of  most  second  language  teaching  and  LSP  course  design. 
The  theoretical  approach  though,  is  different  in  the  two 
papers:  S.  Devitt  looks  at  those  theories  of  linguistic 
ouput  in  first  ?nd  second  language  acquisition  which  give 
support  to  his  argument  for  the  use  of  authentic  texts, 
whereas  Bloor  and  Bloor  challenge  established  theories  of 
linguistic  input  (Krashen,  1985)  and  the  CoBunon  Core 
Hypothesis  which  has  been  ignored  by  most    LSP  practitioners. 
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(A  very  iiseful  diagram  illustrating  the  LSP  model  shows  how  no 
speaker  can  have  command  of  the  common  core  independently  of  a 
variety) . 

Bloor  and  Bloor  explain  that    practice    in    LSP  teaching 
differs    considerably  from  that  proposed  by  teaching  theorists 
who  too  rarely  refer  to  the  various  approaches  in    LSP.  They 
discuss  several  examples  of  ESP  courses  from  the  point  of  view 
of  methodology.    Not  only  are  most  ESP  courses  specific  in  the 
way  they  select  contexts  of  language  use  but  they  also  include 
a  task-  oriented  approach.  ,  In  such    approaches    students  are 
involved    in  meaningful  use  of  the  target  language  and  several 
pages  in  the  paper  focus  on  the  importance  for  the  learner  of 
a    certain    command    of    the    ways    in    which  the  grammar  of  a 
language  works    to    perform    specific    functions    in  specific 
contexts.      They    give    interesting    examples  of  this  and  show 
that  the  development    of    language    capacity    in    learners  is 
closely    related    to    their  experience  of  language  in  specific 
use;  that  is,  linguistic  competence  comes  from  language  in  use 
and      language      in      use    means    language    used    in  specific 
situations.    To    this,,  they    attribute    the    success    of  LSP 
teaching. 

Bloor  and  Bloor  conclude  their  paper  with  a  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  language  acquisition,  learning  and 
teaching  and  point  to  the  fact  that  language  teaching  in  mr-st 
cases  involves  much  more  than  providing  the  optimum 
Circumstances  for  acquisition.  Some  aspects  of  language  have 
to    be    taught,    even    to    native    speakers  and  the  teacher  of 
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second  languages  is  also    responsible    for    those    aspects  of 
language  use. 

The  role  of  the    teacher    is    one    aspect    which    is  not 
discussed    in    S.    Devitt's  paper  as  he  focusses  mainly  on  the 
learner.      According    to    this    author    and    the    theories  he 
reviews,      the    learner    possesses    a    vertical    structure  of 
conversation  which  is  firmly  in  place  before    the  development 
of    a  horizontal  structure  that  is,  the  way  in  which  words  are 
strung    together    meaningfully.        Furthermore.      crucial  to 
successful      conversation    is    shared    experience    and  shared 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  well  as    linguistic    knowledge.  S. 
Devitt    shows    convincingly    with  the  use  of  a  Danish  text  how 
knowledge  of  the  topic  as  well  as  knowledge  of    the  structure 
of    the    discourse  enables  the  reader  to  get  the  general  sense 
of  the  text  even  with  very  little  knowledge  of    the  language. 
However    the    learner  could  not  always  be  presented  with  texts 
relating  to  known  topics  and  process  materials  are    needed  to 
help    the    reader.    S.    Devitt  describes  seven  different  types 
of  activities,  i.e.     process  materials  (or  exercises)  designed 
to    facilitate  access  to  the  texts  (content  materials).  These 
activities    are    varied    and    focus    on    different    points  of 
language      structure;    activity    No    5    introduces    the  radio 
broadcast  to  be  listened  to  without  transcript.      It    must  be 
said    at    this  point  that  it  would  have  been  useful  to  mention 
whether,  these  activities  were  tested  in  classroom  situations, 
how    much    time    approximately    was    involved    and    whether  as 
claimed  by  the  author,  the  beginner  students  were  able  to  cope 
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with  the  account  of  the  story  as  given  on  the  radio. 
Activities  6  and  7  are  interesting  because  they  go  beyond  the 
level  of  the  sentence  to  the  level  of  discouise,  where  the 
text  is  looked  at  as  a  whole.  But,  as  aentionned  before,  the 
reader  feels  that  the  role  of  the  teacher  would  be  crucial  for 
the  beginner  particularly.  Surely  the  teacher  is  also  a 
valuable  resource  in  the  language  learning  process! 

The  last  part  of  the  paper  presents  the    now    well  known 
(at      least      to      teachers    in    Ireland)    Authentik  project. 
Authentik  presents  many    advantages,    not    least    the  regular 
supply    to    teachers    of    press    cuttings  of  interest  to  young 
people  and  varied    process    materials    of    help    to  teachers. 
Authentic    also    affords    a  means  of  remaining  in  contact  with 
the  target  language  and  culture  for  years  to  come,  as  well  as 
a    way    of    constantly    improving    one's  level  of  command  of  a 
language  rather  than  loosing  a  hard  won  competence.    There  is 
no    doubt    also    that  it  must  be  satisfying  and  motivating  for 
any  learner  from  beginner  to  more  advanced,  to  be  able  to  have 
access    to  real  items  of  a  foreign  language  and  culture  rather 
than  learning  with  contrived  texts  written  by  authors  wishing 
to    put    across    grammatical  points  or  lexical  items  presented 
out  of  context.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  however  that  the  Irish 
version  of  Authentik  had  to  be  discontinued  last  April  because 
of  lack  of  demand  by  Irish  teachers. 


While  S.  Devitt's  paper  will  be  of  use  to  language 
teachers  who  will  want  to  put  into  practice  so»e  of  the 
activities  described,  the  first  paper  is  particularly  thought 
provoking  for  applied  linguists,  whether  one  accepts  or 
rejects  the  position  of  its  authors,  who  argue  that  "applied 
linguistic  theory  in  some  respects  lags  behind  ESP  practice". 
However,  as  a  non  ESP  practitioner  the  reader  would  have  liked 
to  see  some  mention  of  or  reference  to  linguistic  evaluation 
of  some  ESP  courses  which  would  convince  us  of  their  success, 
if,  as  the  authors  claim,  we  are  to  draw  lessons  from  the 
practice  and  theory  of  LSP  foe  general  language  teaching. 

Finally  I    would    find    it    useful    if    the    CLCS  papers 
included  a  table  of  contents. 
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Review  of  Markku  Filppula,  Some  Aspects  of  Hiberno.-Engl ish  in  a 
Functional  Sentence  Perspective »     Joensuu:    University  of  Joensuu 
Publications  in  the  Humanities,  No.  7,  1986. 

Jeffrey  L.  Kallen 
Trinity  College  Dublin 

Those  who  keep  up  with  Hiberno-English  research  will  be 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Filppula,  some  of  which  has  appeared 
previously  in  Teanga  (Filppula  1981)  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
First  Symposium  on  Hiberno-English,  held  in  1985  (see  Filppula  1986). 
The  current  work,  based  on  the  author's  doctoral  dissertation 
presented  in  University  College  Dublin  in  1986,  is  Filppula's  most 
complete  statement  on  the  nature  of  the  thematic  structure  of 
Hiberno-English  varieties,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  other  forms 
of  English  and  to  the  Irish  language.     Since  this  work  is  the  most 
detailed  empirical  study  of  Hiberno-English  outside  Ulster  which 
has  been  published  since  Henry's  very  ditferent  studies  of  1957  and 
1958,  presenting  an  original  approach  to  problems  of  Hiberno-English 
syntax  that  have  been  noted  generally  by  other  authors  but  never 
treated  systematically,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  will  probably 
receive  only  limited  circulation  iti  Ireland. 

Filppula  starts  with  a  brief  but  informative  historical  intro- 
duction that  traces  both  the  history  of  Hiberno-English  scholarship 
and  the  origins  of  English  in  Ireland  generally.    The  second 
chapter  deals  with  the  concept  of  thematic  structure,  surveying  both 
the  Prague  School's  Functional  Sentence  Perspective  and  Halliday's 
concept  of  functional  structure.     Filppula' s  treatment  of  this 
material,  as  well  as  his  treatment  here  of  presupposition  and 
entailment,  stands  on  its  own  as  a  good  introduction  to  key  concepts 
which  are  often  confused  by  problems  of  overlapping  or  unclear 
definitions,  problems  of  translation,  etc.    This  section  concludes 
with  an  overview  of  thematic  structures  in  Irish  and  English,  in 
which  it  is  argued  that  whereas  English  shows  a  variety  of  devices 
for  performing  what  Filppula  (p.  61)  terms  'thematic  movement 
operations'  (e.g.,   'tough  movement,'  there  insertion,  and  the 
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passive)*  focusing  in  Irish  is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  copular 
sentences.    This  distr ibution»  according  to  Filppula»  has  the  , 
consequence  that  English  has  fewer  rescrictions  on  non-clef ted 
theraaticisations  than  Irish*  while  Irish  has  correspondingly  fewer 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  clefts  than  are  found  in  varieties  of 
English  outside  Ireland.     Filppula  illustrates  this  argument 
<pp,  61-68)  with  examples  of  grammatical  and  ungrauunat ical 
left-dislocation  in  Irish,  the  use  of  emphatic  inflection,  the 
extended  use  of  cleftings  with  the  copula,  and  the  use  of  non-clefted 
classification  sentences  with  the  copula,  illustrated  by  (l)-(5) 
respectively* 

(1)    Ma  buaichillf  agus  na  cailini  a  rabh  an  la  saoire  acu, 
bhi  siadsan  tuirseach  ag  siul  na  sraideannai  o' mhaidin 

?*(2>     Na  SasanaT,  thainig  siad  go  hEirinn  sa  mblian  1172 

(3)  Is  fearr  mo  mhacsa  na  a  macsan 

(4)  Is  ag  deanamh  a  chuid  ceachtannai  ata  Tadhg 

[cf.  English  *It's  doing  his  lessons  that  Tim  is] 

(5)  Is  cailTn  og  Maire 

(cf.  English  *It's  a  young  girl   is  Mary]. 

The  heart  of  Filppula' s  investigations  lies  in  his  work  with  23 
informants  from  various  parts  of  Ireland,  selected  on  fairly 
traditional  grounds  such  as  age,  basic  education,  and  a  relative 
lack  of  social  or  geographical  mobility.    Three  different  areas  were 
selecU'd,  representing  a  continuum  of  recency  for  vernacular  Irish 
usage  in  the  community:     (i)     the  Caherdaniel  area  of  Co.  Kerry  plus 
various  localities  around  Liscannor  Bay  in  Co.  Clare,  (ii)  the 
localities  of  Killough,  Calary,  Downshill,  Kilpedder,  and 
Toncygarrow  in  Co.  Wicklow,  and  (iii)  inner-city  Dublin.  The 
informants,  21  of  whom  are  male,  are  described  in  an  appendix  which 
also  lists  British  English  informants  whom  Filppula  used  to  provide 
data  for  comparison  with  his  Hiberno-English  corpus.     All  the 
informnnts  have  English  as  their  'first  or  native  language.' 
Speakers  in  the  Clare/Kerry  group  showed  varying  degrees  of 
proficiency  in  Irish,  with  informants  having  parents  or  grandparents 
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who  were  native  Irish  speakers,  while  the  other  informants  had 
little  ability  in  the  language.    Filppula*s  basic  corpus  of 
approximately  90,000  words  collected  from  informal  interviews  has 
been  supplemented  by  recordings  from  the  Department  of  Irish 
Folklore  in  UCD  and  from  RTE  radio.    The  provenance  and  style  of 
this  supplementary  material,  which  brings  the  corpus  to  a  total  of 
roughly  154,000  words,  is  similar  to  that  of  Filppula's  core 
recordings . 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  various 
types  of  thematic  operations  discussed  by  Filppula;  the  general 
conclusion,  however,  is  that  Hiberno-English  allows  for  a  wider 
and  qualitatively  different  range  of  constructions  than  British 
English.    Thus  a  sentence  like 

(6)  It  was  all  thatched  houses  was  here  one  time 

from  a  Kerry  informant  was  judged  unacceptable  by  all  of  Filppula's 
British  English  informants.     Similar  results  were  obtained  for 
examples  such  as 

(7)  It  wasn't  as  many  run  off  and  [enllisted  either  [Wicklow] 

and 

(8)  No,  I  wouldn't  say  it  is  any  o*  them  has  moved  [Wicklovl, 
although  sentences  such  as 

(9)  I  wouldn't  think  there's  any  o'  them  has  moved  at  all 
[Wicklow] 

were  generally  accepted  by  the  British  English  informant.',  (pp.  I62ff). 

Even  within  Hiberno-English,  however,  there  are  divergent 
patterns  of  use.    Filppula  demonstrates  that  the  overall  pattern  of 
variance  from  British  English  is  strongest  in  Clare/Korry,  less 
strong  in  Wicklow,  and  weakest  in  Dublin.    Though  this  differential 
distribution  does  not  hold  with  equal  strength  for  all  the  subtypes 
which  Filppula  discusses,  it  is  sufficiently  general  to  provide 
impetus  for  Filppula's  claim  that  the  root  of  the  Hiberno-English 
pattern  lies  in  the  Irish  language. 
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It  is  on  this  latter  point  that  I  would  base  my  only  substantive 
query  of  Filppula's  work.     Filppula's  approach  juxtaposes  two  facts 
which  are  not  in  dispute:     (I)  that  significant  differences  exist 
across  the  various  Irish  areas  under  study  and  between  Hiberno-English 
and  at  least  some  varieties  of  British  English,  and  (2)     that  the 
differences  within  Hiberno-English  correlate  roughly  with  the 
recency  of  vernacular  Irish  usage  in  the  conmunity.    The  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  these  two  findings  is  what  is  still 
problematical,     Bickerton  (1977)  has  demonstrated  both  the  crucial 
role  of  speaker  interaction  in  governing  word  order  choices  within 
language  contact  situations  and  the  limitations  of  substratum 
hypotheses.    For  Bickerton  (1977»  p.  6^),  the  development  of  contact 
varieties  'must  consist  of  internalizing  rules  for  which  there  is  no 
evidence  in  terms  of  linguistic  outputs.     If  such  rules  are  not 
induced  from  primary  data,  they  must  be  derived  directly  from  the 
human  facultc  de  langagc/  i.e.,  through  the  operation  of  linguistic 
universals.     Though  Filppula  provides  numerous  examples  of  Irish 
constructions  which  parallel  those  of  H iberno-Eng-l ish  and  which  he 
therefore  takes  to  support  the  view  (p.  16A)  that  *the  existence  of 
Irish  parallels  for  most  of  the  peculiarly  HE  [Hiberno-Englishl 
constructions  makes  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  substratum 
influence  has  taken  place,*  Fi^lppula  has  not  presented  any  alter- 
native accounts  of  the  data  for  consideration. 

The  works  of  Silverstein  (1972),  Bickerton  (1977  and  elsewhere), 
and  others  working  in  a  broadly  creolist  framework  strongly  suggest 
that  the  search  for  the  origins  of  today's  Hiberno-English,  in  any 
given  subdialect,  may  lead  not  only  to  structurally  parallel 
sentences  of  English  and  Irish  (which  in  themselves  do  not  prove 
much),  but  to  the  process  of  interaction  itself.    The  question  of 
universal  vs.  monogenetic  origin  could  probably  not  be  disentangled 
without  a  more  rule-oriented  approach  than  the  one  Filppula  has 
adopted.    Dik*s  Functional  Grammar  (Oik  1978),  for  example, 
explicitly  incorporates  thematic  operations  of  the  type  Filppula 
discusses  into  the  grammatical  system,  thus  enabling  a  clearer 


picture  of  the  relationship  between  purely  syntactic  word  order 
principles  and  those  which  rely  on  theae,  salience,  givenness,  and 
other  more  pragmatic  notions.    Since  the  role  of  thematic  operations 
is  conceived  of  on  a  universal  basis  in  Functional  Grammar,  the 
insights  of  this  theory  (and  probably  others)  could  provide  a  basis 
for  exploring  alternatives  to  the  substratum  hypothesis. 

A  rule-based  approach  could  also  provide  an  efficient  way  to 
examine  factors  such  as  the  historical  changes  in  British  English 
word  order  restrictions  which  form  a  relevant  antecedent  to 
Filppula's  data  base.    Such  changes  could  be  seen  in  a  sociol inguis- 
tic  light  to  account  for  differences  in  the  rate  of  imposing  word 
order  restrictions  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  and  Britain,  the 
role  of  prescriptivism  in  shaping  contemporary  patterns,  and  similar 
questions.    Criticism  on  these  points  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
Filppula  should  have  written  a  book  fundamentally  different  from 
the  one  he  has  produced,  but  rather  that  the  theoretical  side  of 
the  work  is  simply  too  complacent  in  accepting  'substratum'  as  an 
explanatory  principle  rather  than  seeing  it  as  a  metaphor  for  a 
cluster  of  complex  grammatical  phenomena. 

This  book,  then,  while  not  focused  on  theoretical  arguments, 
is  an  important  part  of  the  basic  core  of  published  material  on 
Hiberno-English.    Even  the  substratum  question,  with  its  limitations, 
has  been  addressed  with  more  thoroughness,  originality,  and  good 
sense  than  some  other  recent  treatments  (e.g..  Lass  1986).  The 
scholarly  mechanism  is  good,  in  that  the  data  are  well  presented 
and  documented,  the  bibliography  is  comprehensive,  and  the  book 
itself  is  well  produced.    For  the  reader  seriously  interested  in 
Hiberno-English  or  thematic  structure,  this  book  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  obtaining  it. 
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Introduction 


Ta  6  phaipear  a  tugadh  ag  an 
siompoisiam  a  bhi  againn  i  mi  Mharta^ 
1988  faoin  teideal  "Mother  Tongue 
Education  in  Ireland"  san  eagran 
seo  dc  TEAN3A.    TS  an  piip^ar  le 
Liam  Mac  MathGna  dar  Teideal 
"Tilling  Some  Irish  Lexical  Fields" 
ar  cuireadh  leagan  neamhcheartaithe 
de  i  gclo  tri  neamhaire  i 
dTEANGA  8  ann  chomh  maith.    tS  suil 
againn  go  mbeidh  tarraingt  ag  Sr 
leitheoirx  ar  an  Sbhar. 


Six  of  the  papers  delivered  at  the 
symposium  entitled  "Mother  Tongue 
Education  in  Ireland"  held  last  March^ 
appear  in  this  edition  of  tewca. 
Also  included  is  the  paper  by  Liam  Mac 
Mathuna  entitled  "Tilling  Some  Irish 
Lexical  Fields"  an  uncorrected  copy 
of  which  inadvertently  appeared  in 
TEAN3A  8.    We  hope  the  contents  of  all 
the  papers  will  appeal  to  our  readers. 


An  tEagarth6ir 
Eaniir,  1989 


The  Editor 
January,  1989 


An  Bord  Eaqarth6ireachta/The  Editorial  Board 

Donall  p.  0  Baoill  (Eagarth6ir/Editor ) 
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Kcoon,  Sjaak  and  Sturm,  Jan* 

(Tllburg  Unlverslty/Nljmegen  University) 


Language  Teaching  in  a  Multilingual  Context;    Sane  Reflections  on 
the  concept  of  Mother  Tongue  Education  (1) 

1       Paradoxes  of  language  teaching  in  institutionalized  contexts 
la  Introduction 

in  February  1988  we  participated  in  the  'Symposium  Deutschdidaktik*, 
a  symposiun  on  the  methodology  of  German  teaching,  in  Bielefeld 
(FIC).   we  were  there  on  behalf  of  IHBN.   IHEN  stands  for 
International  Mother  Tongue  Education  Network  and  mother  tongue 
stands  for  (varieties  of)  Dutch,  French,  German,  English  etc., 
depending  on  the  country  in  question  (see  section  2.2  for  a  detailed 
discussion) .   IMEN  is  a  fairly  small,  informal  group  of  people  who 
work  at  universities  in  some  ten  European  countries  and  who  are 
engaged  in  research  into  mother  tongue  teaching  and  partly  also  in 
training  programs  for  mother  tongue  teachers.   IMQl  organises  one  or 
two  workshops  per  year,  an  international  conference  every  three 
years,  and  it  publishes  the  Mother  Tongue  Education  Bulletin  (in 
collaboration  with  AIIA's  Scientific  Conmission  on  Mother  Tongue 
Education)  and  a  series  of  books  called  Studies  in  Mother  Tongue 
Education  (2). 

The  Bielefeld  Symposium  allows  us  to  illustrate  on  the  basis  of  our 
personal  experience  one  of  the  paradoxes  which  crop  up  if  one  thinks 
about  language  teaching  based  on  concepts  of  mother  tongue 
education.   These  paradoxes  occur  if  one  discusses,  for  example, 
such  language  teaching 

1  in  an  international  context, 

2  in  a  national  context,  and 

3  in  a  school  -  i.e.  institutionalized  -  context. 

we  will  discuss  the  three  paradoxes  in  the  following  sections. 


^'^  'Symposium  Deutschdidafctik':    different:  r^,>^.  ..^..^^ 

The  English  that  is  used  by  noivEnglish  participants  in 
international  confecpnces  often  sounds  different  fran 
Englistv-English.    Saietimes  this  difference  may  even  lead  to 
difficulties  in  understanding  the  content  of  what  people  want  to 
say.    individual  listeners'  reactions  to  this  deviant  language  use 
are  closely  connected  with  personal  histories  and  especially  with 
their  experiences  in  the  field  of  language,  language  use  and 
language  teaching,  and  therefore  they  are  not  easy  to  predict,  it 
seens  to  be  no  wild  guess,  however,  that  at  least  some  people  in  an 
audience  will  think  to  themselves:    'Oh  well,  English  isn't  his 
.mother  tonque,  so  what  can  you  expect?'.   The  situation  at  the 
symposium  Deutschdidaktik  in  Bielefeld,  however,  was  a  bit  nore 
conplex  than  this  general  conference  pictur*..   The  organisers  of  the 
symposium  had  expressly  invited  imen  to  make  a  contribution  to  one 
of  the  twelve  Sections  in  the  Sj^sium,  namely  that  on  Carparatlve 
Education  in  the  field  of  Mother  Tongue  Education.   At  first  there 
seemed  to  be  considerable  interest  in  that  section:   before  the 
symposium,  some  forty  out  of  274  participants  said  that  they  were 
interested.   But  in  the  end,  only  nine  Germaiv-speaking  people  took 
part  in  the  imen  section,  four  of  whom  were  by  the  way  directly 
connected  with  IMEN. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  organisers  had  consciously  tried  to 
internationalize  the  simposium  and  despite  the  fact  that  ten  per 
cent  of  the  participants  were  foreigners,  the  conclusion  has  to  be 
that  the  internationalization  had  largely  failed.    According  to  the 
organisers,  the  decisive  factor  was  that  instead  of  German,  English 
was  the  official  language  in  the  international  section.  Again 
according  to  the  organisers,  German  scholars  in  the  field  of  nother 
tongue  education  generally  know  so  little  English  that  they  sinply 
don't  dare  to  participate  in  a  section  if  English  is  the  official 
language.   The  question  remains  of  course  to  what  extent  these  are 
attitudinal  rather  than  proficiency  problems. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  cleat  picture  of  all  the  factors 
which,  especially  f  ra»  a  German  perspective,  have  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  this  att«pt  at  Internatlomllxatlon.   Bel«9  norvEngllsh 
speakers  ourselves,  -e  kn«*  that  fear  of  English  can  play  an 
l„,portant  role,  that  one  »«s  to  resist  the  t«ptatlon  to  sli^ly 
continue  in  ones's  native  language  when  presenting  a  paper,  and 
that,  especially  In  the  discussion,  one  cannot  always  put  Into  words 
exactly  what  one  wants  to  «iy.   But  our  experience  has  taught  us 
that  at  least  within  all  these  barriers  can  be  overcane.  On 

the  one  hand,  because  there  Is  apparently  a  strong  will  to 
co-nunlcate  about  the  sa,«e  subject,  nether  tongue  education,  which 
leads  to  far-reaching  linguistic  tolerance.   And  on  the  other  hand, 
because  at  least  in  our  conception  of  '.other  tongue'  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  «,ther  tongue  Is  so  dominant  that  It  could  renove 
the  tension  between  language  as  a  n«ans  of  cc««unlcatlon  and 
language  proficiency  In  a  nom^oriented  activity,  even  In  an 
international  context.   To  put  it  differently:   We  dare  to  overco«« 
our  fear  of  English,  because  our  co«:ept  of  the  motheUongye  not 
only  includes  a  telephone  conversation  which  one  has  with,  for 
exan^le.  relatives  in  a  local  dialect,  but  also  a  lecture  in 
non-native  English  at  an  International  conference.   «e  suppose  that 
a  -concept  of  the  nother  tongue'  which  allows  this  range  of 
variation  will  sound  extranely  peculiar.   And  we  will  be  the  first 
to  a*at  that  such  a  concept  Is  a  product  of  utcplan  thinking  wh.ch 
can  hardly,  if  at  all,  survive  the  confrontation  with  social 
ceality.   The  'failure'  of  the  Bielefeld  meeting  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point.   Before  restricting  the  Utopia  of  this 
concept  of  'nether  tongue',  let  us  first  highlight  three  aspects  of 
this  Utopia.   Fundanentally  U-portant  for  this  Utopian  concept  are: 

1  a  syrrane-.rically  constructed  will  to  conrninlcate; 

2  which  can  bear  the  test  of  time,  that  Is  to  say,  which 
continues  to  exist  even  if  it  is  never  entirely  satisfied, 

3  and  Which  is  truly  based  on  the  possibility  to  have  a  rational 
discussion  about  truth,  rightness.  and  authenticity. 
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^•^     Paradoxes  of  languagg  teaching 
1'3.1  Introduction 

tet  us  n<v  give  a  few  exafl«>les  of  the  paradoxes  which  arise  if 
elenents  of  this  Utopia  -  which  can  often  be  found  in  sane  form  or 
another  in  articles  on  language  teaching  -  clash  with  social 
reality,  especially  with  the  serial  reality  of  our  (language) 
teaching. 

1  Synrstrically  constructed  ccrwanication  is  by  definition  not 
found  in  institutional  contexts,    it  is  after  all 
Characteristic  of  institutions  such  as  'state-  and  •school- 
that  for  a  n«re  survival  they  are  structurally  dependent  on 
the  exercise  of  power  over  their  participants;  oother  tongue 
education  as  si^metrically  constructed  caminication  at  school 
IS  therefore  a  paradox. 

2  in  our  Western  society  and  particularly  in  the  econ«nic  sector 
of  that  society,  time  is  usually  counted  in  terms  of  «.ney.  so 
txme  IS  defined  as  a  scarce  item.    Time  should  therefore  be 
spent  efficiently,  also  in  education,  and  mother  tongue 
education  as  a  corronicative  education  is  therefore  a  paradox 
in  social  reality  and  partioUarly  in  the  political  and 
economic  sectors  of  social  reality,  the  promotion  of  interest 
Plays  a  very  important  role.    Social  institutions  including 
the  educational  system  play   a  very  important  part  in  that 
promotion,  especially  in  the  prorotion  of  vested  interests 
Promoters,  even  of  •nor^ves^»d'  interests,  have 
generally-speaking  no  need  for  rational  discussion  of  their 
truth,  rightness  and  authenticity,  the  better  they  manage  to 
keep  such  issues  out  of  discussion,  the  better  their  interests 
are  served.    Mother  tongue  education  as  ratioral  discussion, 
especially  at  school,  is  therefore  a  paradox. 

^•^•^  ""^  P"^'^"''  °^  ""ther  tongue  rdnnation  for  the  'f..^..^.^^ 

It  is  Obvious  that  the  fear  of  English  as  the  official  language  has 
played  a  very  negative  role  in  the  Bielefeld  attarpt  to 
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Internationalize  the  aiacu»»lon  on  wother  tongue  education.  But 
according  to  us.  It  l»  conceivable  that  another  Important  reaoon  was 
that  although  the  Bielefeld  ^nposlun  %ias  about  mother  tongue 
education,  that  laother  tongue  was  explicitly  equated  with  Genaan  - 
witness  the  nawe  of  the  syi^poslupi:    Sywposloi  Deutschdldaktlk 
(German  teaching  methodology).   Whoever  has  an  International 
discussion  on  pother  tongue  education  will  undoubtedly  be  confronted 
with  a  concept  of  mother  tongue  education  In  which  a  specific 
meaning  of  the  mother  tongue  Is  dcminant.  I.e.,  mother  tongue  as  the 
language  of  the  fatherland,  an  Identifying  symbol,  shaping  the 
nation  state.   And  whenever  that  concept  of  'mother  tongue'  takes  up 
a  central  position  in  mother  tongue  education,  an  International 
discussion  will  not  be  very  fruitful  but  rather  threatening. 

Language  as  a  symbol  of  national  identity  does  not  go  t<^ether  with 
the  principle  of  syiwetrlcally  structured  comnunlcatlon,  neither 
externally  nor  internally.   Related  to  the  outside  world,  to  other 
states,  this  concept  inplies  an  en|)hasis  on  an  unbridgeable 
comminication  gap  between  languages,  languages  which  are  supposed  to 
be  anchored  In  a  unique  historical  culture  which  Is  shaped  by  an 
unimpeachable  truth,  rightness  and  authenticity.   For  the  insiders, 
this  concept  requires  the  creation  of  an  unbridgeable  communication 
gap  between  the  language  varieties  used  within  the  geographically 
determined  area  of  the  nation  state.   Externally,  that  gap  should  be 
maintained;  internally,  it  should  be  expelled  by  the  establishment 
of  a  conpulsory  norm,  adhiltting  only  one  variant,  with  the  result 
that  other  variants  become  socially  stigmatised.   Obviously  this 
nornv-varlant  largely  coincides  with  the  written  language  and  the 
culture  of  the  dominant  social  groups. 

1.3.3  The  paradox  of  mother  tongue  education  for  literacy 

There  would  be  no  point  in  discussing  this  problem  any  further.  We 
know  that  the  mother  tongue  as  the  language  of  the  fatherland  is  a 
topical  and  public  issue  in  Ireland.   At  the  same  time,  it  Is  clear 
that  in  Ireland,  too,  mother  tongue  education  Is  connected  with  what 
is  called  "the  unique  language  needs  of  (...)  students,  their 
so-called  •scholastic  needs"  (as  It  Is  put  In  the  1988  Curriculum 
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and  Examinations  Board  Discussion  Paper  Language  in  th^  rurH^.w 
p.  32) .   The  precarious  position  of  the  nother  tongue  in  the 
relationship  between  pupil,  fatherland  and  school  (which  is  also 
recognisable  from  a  Dutch  perspective)  is  fonwlated  in  the  first 
recomnendation  in  that  same  discussion  paper:    -Proficiency  in  the 
mother-tongue  is  a  concern  that  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
English  or  Irish  lesson,  affecting  as  it  does  the  total  developr«nt 
of  the  child  continuously  through  the  school  cycle-  (op.  cit.  p. 
36).    If  in  this  quote  we  replaced  •English'  by  -standard  Dutch'  and 
'Irish-  by  -Frisian-  or  -a  regional  or  social  dialect-  or  -a 
non-indigenous  ethnic  minority  language-,  it  wouldn-t  be  difficult 
to  find  a  similar  quote  in  a  Dutch  discussion  paper  on  language 
education. 

Inasfar  as  it  is  possible  to  form  a  judgement  on  the  basis  of  the 
few  Fwblications  on  Ireland  which  we  have  read,  an  apparent 
difference  between  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands  (excluding  Friesland) 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  in  the  Irish  documents  on  nether  tongue 
education,  the  relationship  between  pupil  and  school  is  fornwlated 
With  an  emphasis  on  the  pupil -s  problems  as     member  of  an 
indigenous  language  minority,  while  in  the  Dutch  documents,  an 
emphasis  is  on  the  problems  of  pupils  who  are  itwfcers  of  a 
non-indigenous  language  minority  and  (less  explicitly  in  recent 
times)  members  of  a  social  minority  group. 

But  the  main  concern  seems  to  be  (both  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
Netherlands)  to  teach  all  pupils  a  differentiated  -scholastic 
literacy-  under  the  heading  of  mother  tongue  education.    The  problem 
then  is  that  'scholastic  literacy-  by  means  of  which  pupils  are 
supposed  to  acquire  necessary  knowledge,  imposes  similar 
restrictions  on  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  just  as  the 
standard  language  imposes  restrictions  on  mother  tongue 
development,    it  seems  sensible  therefore  to  dwell  on  the  concept  of 
•literacy-  and  on  the  way  in  which  (mother  tor,5ue)  education  makes 
that  concept  operational  and  usable. 

AS  Stubbs  (1980)  ms  it,  -it  is  useful  to  roiwit^r  that  (...) 
merate  is  simply  ambiguous  in  everyday  English,  as  (...)  is  clear 
from  u.,igcs  such  as:    (i)  to  be  fully  literate,  you  have  to  know  the 
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classics,  (2)  students  ate  not  literate  these  days:   they  can't 
spell". 

surprisingly,  Stutt*  does  not  explain  why  he  considers  this 
aabigulty  to  be  limited  to  everyday  English:   accordljfl  to  out 
observations  the  dortnant  definition  o£  lltetacy  contain,  the  full  . 
potential  weaning  of  and  between  the  two  stata«nts.  The  fotinet, 
teptesentlng  the  one  pole  on  the  contlnuu.,  tefets  to  -wideness  of 
education-  (op.  clt.,  14),  otlglnally  the  Indigenous  ptetogative  of 
the  atistoctacy.  The  latter,  being  the  othet  pole,  tefets  to  the 
ability  to  tead  and  wtlte  at  least  on  a  -nechanlcal-  level,  which  In 
the  nineteenth  centuty,  with  the  statt  of  populat  education  and  the 
mttoductlon  of  canwlsoty  education  with  the  pinlww  tequitcwent  of 
lltetacy  fot  all,  was  a  powetful  means  to  moral  tegulation  of  the 
masses  (c£.  Gtace  1978).   Wondetlng  whethet  this,  by  and  latge, 
holds  ttue  in  out  times,  one  should,  fot  Instance,  note  Anyon 
(1980),  especially  concerning  het  observations  on  language  arts 
pedagogy,  which  inescapably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  -In  each  of 
the  classroons  (...)  students  are  learning  class  specific  behaviour 
for  both  understanding  and  adapting  to  the  world  of  work  and  the 
larger  society.    Students  appear  to  be  developing  a  potential 
relationship  to  different  forms  of  wrk.  Including  domestic  labor 
and  in  doing  so  they  are  aoquitin*  a  specific  form  of  symbolic 
capital"  (cited  In  Fltzclarence  t  Glroux  1984,  471). 

By  this  very  epltate  on  power  and  social  control  (cf .  Young  1971) 
and  their  covert  relationships  with  literacy  and  schooling  In 
general,  we  do  of  course  not  mean  to  suggest  that  nothing  has 
changed  In  the  past  150  years.   As  a  matter  of  fact  the  aristocracy 
lost  Its  dominant  societal  position  a  long  time  ago  and  its 
definition  of  the  hierarchy  of  legitimate  knowledge  (at  the  top  of 
which  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  situated)  ««s  partly  replaced  by 
a  technocratic  definition,  although  Stubbs'  observation  makes  It 
clear  that  it  has  not  disappeared  completely.   What  really  Is  at 
stake  here,  is  an  illustration  of  the  position  that  regards  schools 
(being  the  definite  mediators  of  literacy)  as  -sites  In  which 
contradictory  cultures  and  social  relations  are  subordinated  to  the 
imperatives  of  a  dominant  culture,  one  that  functions  as  the 
mediating  link  between  dominant  class  interests  and  everyday  life" 
(Fitzclarence  *  Giroux  1984,  467).   Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  here  either  to  explore  this  position  -  clearly  developed 
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by  the  so-called  new  aociology  of  education  (c£.  Young  1971)  -  m 
any  great  detail  or  to  illustrate  mach  «,re  concretely  -the  way  in 
which  schools  legitimate  dcwinant  forms  of  culture  through 
hierarchically  arranged  bodies  of  knowledge  that  make  up  the 
curriculu^  as  well  a,  the  way  in  which  certain  forms  of  linguistic 
capital  and  individual  rather  than  collective  appropriation  of 
'  knowledge  get  re«rded-  (Fitzclarence  i  Giroux  1984,  «7). 

From  this  position  we  just  want  to  emphasize  the  inescapable 
internal  contradiction  that  is  irplied  in  the  current  claim  to 
educate  for  literacy  by  teaching  the  nother  tongue  (of  all  p^piis, 
especially  in  nultilingual  and  multicultural  contexts.  For, 
acknowledging  the  assumed  intimate  relationship  between  «>ther 
tongues  and  cultural  identities,  that  claim  confronts  especially  the 
language  teacher  with  the  dilemma  of  either  legitimating  or 
resisting  dominant  forms  of  ideology  and  culture,    if  language 
teachers  are  going  to  take  seriously  the  need  to  develop  v^rkable 
alternatives  in  order  to  irrplement  that  claim,  they  have  to 
recognize  the  struggle  in  which  they  will  get  involved  over  defining 
What  counts  as  legitimate  language  and  knowledge  forms,  over  what 
constitutes  the  distinction  between  normality  and  deviance,  and  over 
the  struggle  as  to  what  counts  as  acceptable  social  practice 
Furthermore  they  win  have  -to  investigate  historically  the  nature 
Of  the  teaching  field  itself  and  hcv  it  has  evolved  under  conditions 
through  Which  racial,  gendered  and  class-specific  practices  have 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  teaching  profession-  (Fitzclarence  s 
Giroux  1984,  475  -  476). 

AS  a  matter  of  fact  a  language  teacher  definitely  cannot  count  on 
the  policy-makers'  official  support,  as  it  is  ultimately  their 
interest  to  sustain  the  dcml^nt  culture,  which  by  definition  Is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  adninistrative  structure.   Therefore  teaching 
literacy  through  teaching  the  mother  tongue  implies  (at  least  in  our 
opinion.  Which  agrees  with  the  broader  plea  for  a  transformative 
critical  pedagogy)  first  of  all  developing  forms  of  knowledge  and 
Classroom  social  practices  that  wrk  with  the  language  experiences 
that  students  bring  to  school.   This  demands  taking  seriously  the 
language  forms,  styles  of  presentation,  dispositions,  forms  of 
ro.irx,ning  .ind  cultural  forms  that  give  «>aning  to  student 
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«xpetlences.  Secondly,  thl.  nevertheless  also  l-plle.  the  need  to 
wort  on  the  language  experience,  that  student,  bring  to  the  «*ool, 
Tr^«.nBe  that  It  bec«e.  clear  what  .tudent.  need  to  learn 
outside  o£  their  experiences,  «  they  can  break  the  chain,  of 
aonlnatlon  and  subordination  a.  they  wrk  on  their  cwn 
personalities,  as  well  «i  on  the  objective  force,  that  bear  do«n  on 
thw  dally  (c£.  ritzclarence  *  Clroux  1984). 

in  our  opinion  a  very  in^crtanc  piece  of  evidence  In  this  respect  Is 
Shiny  Brlce  Heath's  (1983)  rather  provocative  research  ^^^J- 
language,  life  and  work  in  can«.nltles  «,d  cla..roo«..  ^'^f^^  ^ 
IZ  viras  ,cf.  al«>  Br»,dt  1985).  Alt»«ugh  she  worked  along  with 
students  and  teachers  to  f l«J  ways  to  make  the  gulf  between  the 
Children's  fandlles  «>d  the  scWx>l  the  <*>Ject  of  ^'-i-' '"^^^ 
and  study,  aiming  at  and  devising  educational  approaches  that  allow 
students  to  act  in  a  literate  way  by  integrating  the  ways  of 
comcnlty  and  school.  Heath's  corKlusions  are  not  very  encouraging. 
Literally  Heath  (1983,  368)  writes:   -But  structural  and 
institutional  changes  In  the  -schools  and  patterns  of  control  f rop 
external  sources,  such  as  federal  and  state  governments,  have  orced 

of  the  teachers  describe  here  to  choose  either  to  leave  the 
classroon  or  to  revert  to  transmitting  only  mainstream  language  and 
culture  patterns.-   Heath's  experience,  reflect  that  dominant 
definitions  of  literacy  are  very  hard  to  kill,  despite  the  bes 
educational  intentions.   Therefore  It  seem,  to  be  appropriate  to 
look  askance  at  official  pro^csals  to  strive  for  lltercacy  by 
teaching  the  nether  tongue.   It  sea«  to  be  ncre  »^ 
least  n.ch  fairer  with  resj«ct  to  linguistic  and  cultural  minority 
groups,  to  consider  every  proposal  and  attempt  to  rethink  the 
LiZio.  Of  lltercay.  related  to  the  practice  of  n>th.r  tongue 
teaching  and  schooling  m  general,  a.  a  covert  endeavour  to 

:ract  an  attack  on  vested  Interest,  a.  ex^r^encd  by  ^nan 
.coup.,  unless  the  attempt  Is  clearly  based  on  the  claim  (  n  Heath  s 
words)  -that  a  radical  restructuring  of  ««lety  or  the  system  o 
education  Is  needed  for  (that)  kind  of  cultural  bridging  (...)  to  be 
large  scale  and  continuous-  (op.  clt.,  369).  Equally,  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  nulticultural  character  of  >testern  «)clety,  a.  foe 
instance  proclaimed  by  the  Dutch  government,  .em.  to  be  be.t 
irte^ceted  merely  as  a  neat  a*.nl.tr.tlve  reaction,  allowing  ^ 
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ex  stxng  pc^r  structure.   As  a  result  the  often  highly  esteaned 
cuuural  an.  Ur^i..io  identity  of  «ch  groups  is  docL 
<h«ppear  or  to  deteriorate  to  pure  folklore. 


1»4  Conclusion 


-defining  schooling  as  an  activity 
whxch  is  oriented  to  the  protection  of  vested  societal  intere 

'^'^  interpretation; 
practices,  especially  in  a  nultilingual  and  nolticultural 

Tor^T'  T       "^'"^  '°  '^'^""^       Possibilities  Of  mother 

nectar    "     '  -*'i'"ity  i3 

reflected  in  our  preliminary  conclusions. 

fr«,  a  historical  point  of  view,  at  least  two  discernible 
dominant  definitions  -  forming  as  a  „«tter  of  fact  the 
extreme.  Of  a  continuum  -  which  both  treat  the  written  word  as 
force  to  integrate- youngsters  into  a  specific  societal 

Z      T""""""  ''"^  ''"^  •-^^  '^^  ^^'^  one 

end  Of   he  continuum  one  finds  the  most  highly  valued 

definition  of  literacy  which  has  to  do  with  breadth  of 
education,  among  other  things  operationalized  as  Knowledge  of 
the  ancient  an<Vor  national  classics,  reflecting  an 
aristocratic  definition,  a,  readjusted  by  the  rising 
bourgeoisie  during  the  nineteenth  century,  in  order  to  fit  in 
With  their  meritocratic  culture.   At  the  other  extreme  of  the 
cont  nu«  J,  ,  ^,,„,,,,„      ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

noral  regulation  of  the  masses,  mainly  operationalized  as 
«cha„ical  reading  and  writing  skills  in  standard  language. 
Being  not  indigenously  and  potentially  literate  in  thl 
dominant  sense,  speaker,  of  indigenous  and  non- indigenous 
minority  languages  or  dialects  are  supposed  to  shed  the 
idiosyncrasies  Of  their  languages  and  the  cultural  practices 

tTof\T     "  """'^  --inant 
i«ys  Of  literacy,  as  defined  in  and  fostered  by  written 
Standard  language. 

k4i 


3       Teaching  the  mthtt  tongue  nist  be  interpreted: 

-  either  mm  a  mere  blind,  pronoting  the  flexibility  of  the 
procese  of  eocietal  integration  in  order  to  laaintain  vetted 
interests,  mlong  whidi  failures  of  reading  and  writing  are  not 
in  the  end  cocwidered  failures  of  ted¥f»logy,  but  failures  of  . 
group  nenber^ip, 

-  or  as  an  incentive  to  reconsider  fundamentally  the  nature  of 
mother  tongue  education,  leading  in  the  end  to  a  radical 
restructuring  of  the  educational  aystan. 

2       Trying  to  define  'mother  tongue'  and  'aether  tongue  education' 
2.1  Introduction 

We  hope  to  have  made  clear  in  our  introduction,  that  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  investigate  extensively  the  historical  and  current 
tneanlngs  of  the  notion  of  'mother  tongue'  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  institutionalized  language  teaching,  be  it  in  multilingual 
contexts  or  not.   It  would  probably  turn  out  that  this  notion  can  be 
described  and  analysed  from  a  number  of  different  angles  and  that  it 
has  indeed  been  given  a  nurtoer  of  different  meanings.   SiaiUrly  it 
would  probably  turn  out  that  these  meanings  are  intricately 
intertwined,  even  though  it  would  not  be  too  difficult  to  indicate 
in  specific  cases  one  dominant  meaning,  with  the  other  meanings 
remaining  implicit.   The  same  seems  to  be  true  for  'mother  tongue 
education'.   In  this  case  too  different  per^iectives  are  possible 
and  actually  used.   As  far  as  we  can  see  systematic  and  extensive 
research  into  the  conceptual  basis  of  'mother  tongue'  and  'mother 
tongue  education'  has  not  yet  been  carried  out.   The  sections  to 
follow  contain  a  first  attenpt  (cf.  also  Gagn6  et  al.  1987). 

2.2     On  the  concept  'mother  tongue'  * 

in  the  following  we  will  analytically  distinguish  between  three 
views  of  'mother  tongue'.   We  will  refer  to  these  as  a 
primary-fiocialixational,  a  politico-cultural  and  an  educational 
concept  of  the  mother  tongue.   We  are  av«re  that  in  doing  so,  we 
exclude  from  the  discussion  a  historical  or  structural  linguistic 
meaning  of  'mother  tongue'  as  "an  original  language  from  which 
others  spring"  (Oxford  English  Dictionary,  p.659),  and  perhaps  still 
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other  meanings,   m  the  socializational  concept  of  mother  tongue 
(MTl),  a  major  part  is  played  by  primary  language  acquisition/ which 
runs  parallel  to  primary  socialization.   The  concept  refers  to 
language  "teaching"  by  parents  and/or  other  direct  attendants, 
traditionally  often  the  mother,  without  any  participation  of  school 
or  other  institutions,    it  alRDSt  goes  without  saying  that  in  many, 
if  not  most,  cases  KTl  different  from  the  official,  national  or 
standard  language  of  a  country  or  language  area,    in  fact  ^f^l  is  the 
only  real  mother  tongue  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 

The  second  concept  of  mother  tongue  to  be  discussed  here  is  the 
politico-cultural  one.   This  concept  (Mr2)  is  closely  related  to 
national  or  regional  identity  formation  or  to  state  formation.  The 
awareness  of  a  cam.n  'mother  tongue'  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
endeavour  to  establish  and  continue  the  awareness  of  a  cormon 
fatherland,  national  or  fedral  state.   A  fatherland  needs  a  mother 
tongue  and  education  has  to  supply  it,  especially  by  teaching  a 
so-called  'standard  language',  sometimes  also  referred  to  as 
'cultivated  language',   very  instructive  examples  of  the  extremely 
in^ortant  role  that  the  concept  of  mother  tongue  has  played  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  national  states  in  Western 
Europe,  particularly  the  formation  of  the  German  states  in  the 
nineteenth  centurary  (cf.  Edwards  1985). 

In  the  politico-cultural  meaning  of  'mother  tongue'  the  integrating 
and  separating  functions  of  language  and  of  language  use  at  a 
nation-wide  level  are  very  much  in  the  foreground.   On  the  one  hand, 
a  supra-personal,  'integrating'  language,  i.e.  a  'refined*  mother 
tongue,  has  to  be  found,  which  is  often  looked  for  in  a  literary 
tradition,  handed  down  orally  or  in  writing  by  an  elite,  from  which 
a  norm  is  derived.    Deviations  from  that  norm  are  discarded  as 
insignificant  or  banned,  mainly  through  (language)  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  rationally  and  culturally  determined  variations  in 
languages  have  to  be  strongly  etphasized  in  order  to  profile  sharply 
the  national,  cultural  political  identity  and  loyalty  of  a  national 
group  of  language  users  as  opposed  to  other  nations.   However,  it 
will  be. clear  that  this  struggle  for  politico-cultural  identity 
through  the  social  construction  of  a  mother  tongue  takes  place  at 
all  ponnlhle  levels:    continental,  national  and  regionnl.    As  n 
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result,  the  conflict  between  national  Integration  by  neana  of 
teaching  a  standard  language  and  regional  separation  by  •ups)ortlng  a 
regloial  variety  can  cause  considerable  friction.  Therefore,  the 
proROtlon  of  a  mother  tongue  to  a  national  language  has  to  be 
defended  externally  against  other  national  languages,  and  Internally, 
against  tendencies  towards  reglonallsn  by  propagating  or  even 
enforcing  a  dominant  language  as  the  standard  language.   Both  the 
Integrating  and  the  separating  function  of  a  mother  tongue  are 
particularly  well  Illustrated  by  the  case  of  Dutch  In  Flanders,  the 
Dutch  speaking  part  of  Belgium,   In  a  process  of  national  and  social 
emancipation  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  a  variant  of 
Dutch  developed  as  the  standard  language  and  as  such  contributed  to 
a  Flemish  identity,  different  both  from  Frendi  and  Netherlands 
Dutch:    at  the  same  time  it  played  a  unifying  role  wlthlng  Flanders 
(cf.  Jasparet  1986). 

In  the  educational  concept  of  mother  tongue  (^f^3)  finally,  the 
accent  is  mainly  on  the  intertwining  of  knowledge  of  the  'real' 
world  (in  terms  of  its  social  construction)  and  language  and 
language  use:    language  is  the  symbolic  representation  of  that 
knowledge.   The  extent  to  which  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  (as 
represented  in  language)  that  someone  has  acquired  during  hla/h^r 
socialization  deviates  from  the  nature  of  the  academic  knowledge 
that  he/she  is  supposed  to  acquire,  appears  to  Influence  the 
learning  process  In  formal  education:    the  smaller  the  differences, 
the  nore  easily  the  academic  learning  process  appears  to  progress 
and  vice  versa.   Differences  in  knowledge  are  often  operational Ized 
by  means  of  differences  in  language  use  between  different  regional 
or  social  groups.   As  the  external  democratization  continues, 
especially  in  secondary  education  (I.e.  as  more  and  more  children 
from  various,  completely  different  social  and  regional  groups  are 
supposed  to  acquire  the  same,  ever  more  specialized  knowledge),  the 
nuntoer  of  learning  problems  seems  to  increase.   As  a  I'eailt,  for 
more  and  more  children  there  will  be  a  gap  between  their  'mother 
tongue'  (as  a  social izational  concept)  and  the  language  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  acquire  this  knowledge:    the  school  language. 
Education  necessarily  fails  in  its  purpose  to  produce  a  prescribed 
level  of  achievement  in  all  pupils.   Nevertheless,  most 
industrialized  countries  appear  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  skilled 


wrkers,  or  ab  least  have  been  since  the  WSOs.   That  is  why  that 
gap  has  to  be  bridged  in  education. 

The  educational  concept  of  mother  tongue  education  at  the  same  time 
iiflplies  a  certain  attitude  tovards  the  question  whether  every  pupil 
should  have  the  right  to  at  least  start,  and  to  continue  a^  long  as 
possible,  the  learning  process  in  school  in  his/her  mo^^er  tongue  or 
hone  language,  even  if  that  may  lead  to  a  partial  redefinition  of 
school  knowledge  and  of  the  school  as  an  institution.   The  problem 
here  mainly  consists  in  the  linguistic  distance  between  the 
languages  and  language  varieties  in  use  and  especially  the  variety 
used  as  a  school  language,    in  general  the  linguistic  distance 
between  what  is  called  a  standard  language  (the  politicc^cultural 
concept)  and  its  regional  or  social  varieties  (the  socialirational 
concept)  is  felt  to  be  much  smaller  than  that  between  a  national 
language  in  use  including  its  varieties  and  non-indigenous  ethnic 
minority  languages  (ccnmunity  languages;  ancestral  languages).  This 
question  of  ethnic  minority  languages  in  relation  to  education  has 
made  itself  felt  quite  clearly  in  western  societies  during  the  last 
few  decades.   As  a  consequence,  a  growing  nuntoer  of  political 
measures  relating  to  language  and  education  are  proposed,  that 
guarantee  pupils  of  ethnic  minority  groups  the  possibility  of 
getting  classes  in  their  mother  tongue  or  at  least  of  using  their 
c«n  mother  tongue  to  acquire  school  knowledge.   It  should  be  noticed 
however  that  'mother  tongue'  here  in  some  cases  refers  to  the 
soclalizational  concept  (making  use  of  the  home  language  in  teaching 
and  learning)  and  in  others  to  the  politicc^cultural  concept  (ethnic 
minority  standard  language  teaching  as  a  subject). 

It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  the  analytical  difference  in 
meaning  between  the  three  concepts  of  mother  tongue  discussed  so  far 
probably  does  not  accord  with  the  use  of  'mother  tongue'  taken  for 
granted  in  ordinary  speech,    it  is  likely  that  the  everyday  concept 
of  mother  tongue,  in  principle,  contains  all  three  and  even  more 
aspects  of  meaning  at  the  same  time.   This  does  not,  of  course, 
exclude  the  possibility  of  one  being  considered  as  dominant  in 
specific  cases. 
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2,3    On  the  concept  'mother  tongue  education' 


Given  the  preceding  analysis^  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  phrase 
*iTDther  tongue  education*  causes  a  serious  terminological  problem, 
at  least  conceptually  and  in  relation  to  different  philosophies  of 
education,   vniat  are  the  possible  meanings  of  'mother  tongue 
education'?   we  will  try  to  answer  this  question  by  using  the 
analytical  notions  of  'mother  tongue*  developed  earlier,  which  have 
led  to  a  socializational  (HTSl),  a  politico-cultural  (KrE2}  and  an 
educational  (MrE3)  concept  of  mother  tongue  education. 

According  to  the  meaning  of  MTl,  the  socUlizational  concept,  mother 
tongue  education  would  be  the  teaching  of  and  learning  through 
language  at  school,  aiming  at  the  development  and  elaboration  of  the 
language  that  the  pupil  has  already  acquired  and  learned  as  his/her 
native  or  first  language  during  his/her  infancy,  his/her  primary 
socialization.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ideal-typical  definition 
of  mother  tongue  education  is  far  from  being  the  existing  practice 
either  in  regular  mother  tongue/standard  language  teaching,  or  in 
so-called  bilingual  education,  or  in  ethnic  minority  language  and 
culture  teaching  as  a  school  subject  for  immigrant  children. 

All  over  the  world,  u  closer  look  at  what  is  actually  going  on  in 
classrooms  where  so-called  mother  tongue  education  is  in  progress 
shows  that,  at  least  from  the  pupil's  perspective,  this  heading 
covers  a  wide  variety  of  possibiHties.   Most  countries  in  the  world 
can  be  characterized  as  multilingual  in  one  vay  or  another  (cf . 
Hudson  1980).   In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  only  one  language 
allowed  for  learning  and  teaching  in  mother  tongue  education  in 
schools,  namely  the  dominant  or  national  standard  language  of  the 
country  or  language  area  in  question.   Needless  to  say  many  children 
in  many  countries  do  not  have  this  particular  language  as  their 
native  language,  and  are  not  therefore  really  taught  in  their  mother 
tongue  ()frl)  and  such  children  do  not  receive  mother  tongue 
education  when  attending  so-called  mother  tongue  education  classes. 
An  exaiv^le  c^n  Illustrate  this  point  a  little  further. 
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Despite  its  size,  the  Netherlands  has  a  great  deal  of  language 
variation,  which  makes  the  use  and  meaning  of  mother  tongue 
education  in  relation  to  the  MTl  concept,  when  actually  referring  to 
teaching  practice,  very  confusing  (for  multilingualism  in  the 
Netherlands  cf.  Extra  &  Vallen  1988  and.Kroon  &  Sturm  1988). 
According  to  the  meaning  of  MTEl,  mother  tongue  teaching  would  mean 
that  dialect  speakers  all  over  the  Netherlands  would  be  taught  and 
allowed  to  learn  in  their  own  regional  or  social  dialect.  For 
children  from  the  province  of  Friesland  (in  the  North  of  the 
Netherlands),  mother  tongue  education  would  have  to  be  offered 
either  in  the  standard  Frisian  language  (the  only  indigenous 
language  variety, with  language  status),  or  in  standard  Dutch,  or  in' 
a  Dutch  or  a  Frisian  dialect,   to  complicate  things  even  further, 
for  Moroccan  immigrant  children  in  the  Netherlands,  mtei  would  mean 
education  in  Berber  or  Moroccan  Arabic,  depending  on  what  they  speak 
as  a  home  language,  and  so  on.   Only  for  children  who  have  standard 
Dutch  as  their  first  language,  can  mother  tongue  education  in  Dutch 
schools  really  be  MTEl.    Even  in  so-called  bilingual  education  and 
in  ethnic  minority  language  teaching,  MTEl  seens  to  be  the 
exception,  the  rule  being  education  in  mother  tongues  in  the 
politico-cultural  sense,  i.e.  in  standard  languages. 

Similar  examples  could  be  listed  for  many  countries.   They  are  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the-  Old  World,  but  also  in  the  New  world  and 
especially  in  the  developing  countries  in  the  so-called  Third  World, 
where  the  issue  of  mother  tongue  education  has  its  particular 
characteristics  and  difficulites,  which  in  most  cases  stem  from 
their  colonial  past  (cf.    Pattanayak  1986).    Such  exanples  should  at 
least  make  it  clear  that  using  the  phrase  'mother  tongue  education' 
in  countries  or  language  areas  where,  in  addition  to  a  standard 
language,  various  indigenous  and  non- indigenous  minority  languages 
and  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  inhabitants,  is  not  at  all  as 
unproblematic  as  it  would  appear.    As  long  as  mother  tongue 
education  appears  to  be  mainly  or  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  politico-cultural  concept  of  mother  tongue,  i.e.  with  the 
dominant  standard  language  of  the  country  or  language  area  under 
consideration  (in  some  cases  the  country  of  origin),  and  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  'native'  mother  tongues  of  the  pupils 
involvotl.  It  would  In  fact  be  better  to  speak  of  standard  language 
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education.   Even  it,  as  In  the  case  foe  example  In  the  Netherlands, 
there  are  legal  poaslblllties  within  schools  Cor  ethnic  minority 
language  teaching  and  indigenous  minority  language  (Frisian) 
teaching  as  a  subject,  it  will  often  turn  out  that  in  practice  it  is 
not  KTBl  that  is  taught.    Practice  shows  that  what  we  have  here  too  • 
is  in  nost  cases  KrE2  in  some  Ujm  or  other.   The  fact,  to  give  an 
exajrple  from  the  UK.,  that  Urdu  is  taught  as  a  conmunity  language  in 
secondary  education  to  children  with  a  Pakistani  background  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  their  mother  tongue.   Although  Urdu  is  the  national 
language  of  Pakistan,  it  has  in  many  Pakistani  families  Panjabi  as 
Its  hoine  language  ccsmplement .   Teaching  Urdu  to  Panjabi  speaking 
children  in  England  therefore  is  in  fact  singly  another  form  of  HrE2 
just  like  English.   Apart  from  (ettaic)  minority  language  teaching 
as  a  subject,  there  seems  to  be  an  interest,  especially  in  primary 
education,  in  allowing  children  to  use  their  mother  tongue  in  the 
teaching  learning  situation.   And  (at  least  in  the  Netherlands) 
there  are  also  legal  possibilities  to  use  Dutch  dialects  and 
indigenous  and  non- indigenous  minority  languages  and  varieties  as  a 
language  of  instruction  in  order  to  facilitate  the  learning 
process.   In  these  cases  too  it  has  to  be  carefully  checked  wether 
KTl  or  Hr2  is  used. 

In  the  Dutch  example  given  above,  it  was  said  that  only  for  children 
in  Dutch  classrooms  who  speak  standrad  Dutch  as  their  mothier  tongue, 
would  the  lessons  that  are  scheduled  as  mother  tongue  education 
(Dutch)  really  be  mother  tongue  education.   This  statement  in  fact 
is  only  half  of  the  truth,  because  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  implications  of  the  educational  concept  of  'mother 
tongue*  given  before.   Also  for  Dutch  i^ieaking  children,  the 
language  of  education  is  a  specific  variety  that  does  not  totally 
coincide  with  their  mother  tongue,  because  of  its  specific  subject 
and  instruction-oriented  characteristics  and  because  of  its  strong 
enphasis  on  the  written  language*   The  language  of  education  is  a 
technical  language  that  uses  its  own  •  lingo'  with  respect  to  the 
subject  that  is  taught  and  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
taught.   Mother  tongue  education  therefore  is  not  limited  to  the 
subject  of  language.   This  insight  leads  to  a  Uanguge  across  the 
curriculum*  approach.  This  in  fact  is  an  KTBJ  interpretation  of 
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mother  tongue  education,  meaning  that  not  only  language  teachers,  ~ 
but  also  for  example  history  teachers  are  involved  in  mother  tongue 
education* 

2.4  Conclusions 

Cattoining  our  findings  from  sections  1  and  2  we  reach  the  following 
conclusions: 

1  Unless  there  are  radical  changes  in  our  Western  society  and 
hence  in  our  educational  systems,  education  offers  but  few,  if 
any,  possibilities  for  collective  social  mobility  with  the 
preservation  of  the  cultural  identity.   Characteristic  of  the 
current  educational  system  is  the  use  of  monopolies  on  valid 
knowledge  and  (linguistic)  skills,  whose  rightness  and 
authenticity  are  hardly,  if  at  all.  Justified  or  indeed 
justifiable. on  rational  grounds. 

2  The  use  of  monopolies  manifests  itself  in  arbitrarily  selected 
norms  on  the  basis  of  which  individual  pu^ls  acr:  evaluated. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  norm  makes  it  clear  to  most  pupils  that 
they  cannot  and  will  not  live  up  to  this  nom,  which  comes 
dcwn  to  a  legitimation  of  their  future  social  positions.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  it  means  that  sane  pupils  will  obviously 
live  up  to  the  norm,  while  others  will  have  to  adapt 
thenselves  and  work  hard.   Both  monopoly  and  norm  help  to 
preserve  and  reproduce  the  status  quo,  although  they  do  allow 
some  degree  of  Individual  social  mDbility. 

3  Monopolies  and  norms  can  be  used  in  (mother  tongue)  education 
since  teachers  have  internalised  them  (because  of  their 
socialisation  and  more  in  particular  their  professional 
socialisation)  and  since  they  have  become  part  of  the 
teachers*  routines.   The  organisation  of  education  is  such 
that  the  educational  practice  has  largely  developed  into 
routines.   Routines  are  impervious  to  change  and  hardly 
accessible  for  reflection. 

4  The  use  of  the  phrase  'mother  tongue  education*,  when  actually 
referring  to  the  teaching  of  a  standard  language,  should  be 
avoided.   Such  a  phrase  is  misleading  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  incorrect,  because  the  standard  language  frequently  Is 
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not  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils  who  are  attending  school. 
.  -  'Hother  tongue  torching*  then  appears  to  be  Juat  a  euphemlara  , 
for  teaching  a  national  language  In  Its  standardised  forn. 
And  this  conceals  and  at  the  sa«e  tljne  enfeebles  the  pursuit 
of  alternatives  to  mother  tongue  education.  Granting  mother 
tongue  teaching  facilities  to  minority  groups  (l.e«  ethnic 
minority  language  teaching)  aust  ultimately  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  fostering  Integration  of  these  gro^  Into  the 
dominant  structures  In  society.  Minority  groups  of  whatever 
Kind  have  little  to  expect  from  education  if  they  aim  to  solve 
their  collective  problems  of  discrimination. 
5.      It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  monopolies  and  norms  are  hardly 
susceptible  to  change.   On  the  basis  of  the  conceptual 
analysis  of  mother  tongue  and  mother  tongue  education  which 
was  presented  earlier  on,  it  is  possible  to  ask  critical 
questions  about  the  existing  practice.  Teachers  who  work  in 
that  practice  have  little  opportunity  to  do  so.   So  in  that 
re^)ect,  research  into  mother  tongue  education  could  render 
those  teachers  a  service  by; 

a)  registering  and  analysing  their  practice; 

b)  offering  then  cait>arative  knowledge  which  has  been  gained 
from  historical  and  coR|>arative  research; 

c)  offering  Joint  interpretations  of  the  practice  of  these 
teachers. 

3       Research  in  Mother  Tongue  Education 
3.1  Introduction 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  have  become  clear  that  we  consider  it 
difficult  to  discuss  mother  tongue  education  in  a  systematic  and 
scientific  way.   Not  only  is  there  as  yet  little  conceptual  clarity, 
there  are  moreover  no  clear  criteria  available  for  making  choicesi 
choices  in  the  field  of  aims  and  activities  for  instance.  This  lack 
of  conceptual  clarity  and  choice  criteria  poses  problems  in 
curriculum  development^  teacher  training  programmes  and  especially 
in  the  daily  teaching  practice.   But  this  lack  also  poses  problems 
for  research  into  mother  tongue  education.  After  all,  educational 
research  often  pretends  to  yield  relevant  results  for  the  teaching 
practice.  But  educational  research  too  is  affected  by  the  crisis 
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which  pertains  to  all  the  social  sciences,  namely  that  the  relevance 
of  their  results  is  contested  time  and  again. 


In  the  following  sections  we  want  to  deal  with  two  research  projects 
in  the  field  of  mother  tongue  education  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
First  of  all  we  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  research  that  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Nijmegen  Research  Group  on  Mother  Tongue 
Education.    The  Nijmegen  Group  is  mainly  concerned  with  historical 
and  schoolethnographic  studies  on  the  subject  content  of  Dutch  as  a 
mother  tongue. 

The  second  research  project  that  we  will  conment  on  is  the  work  of 
the  International  Mother  Tongue  Education  Network.   The  imi,  as  was 
said  before,  is  a  network  of  researchers  at  a  nuntoer  of  European 
universities  who  are  conducting  eipirical  interpretative  research  in 
•the  field  of  the  subject  content  of  the  mother  tongue  and/or 
standard  language  curriculum.   The  research  perspective  of  the  IMEN 
group  is  basically  a  comparative  one.    its  ultimate  aim  is  to 
internationalize  research  and  discussions  on  mother  tongue  education 
in  order  to  make  nationally  an<Vor  culturally  determined  definitions 
of  mother  tongue  education  accessible  for  international  corparison, 
reflection  and  innovation. 

3*2    The  Nijmegen  Research  Group  on  Mother  Tongue  Education 
3.2.1  Introduction 

In  the  Nijmegen  research  project  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  (as 
others  have  done  before)  that  there  is  primarily  a  need  for 
OTplricallv-'based.  descriptive  knowledge  of  mother  tongue 
education.    And  so  we  are  looking  for  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

1  What  can  be  observed  in  mother  tongue  education  classes? 

2  How  are  those  observations  interpreted  by  all  the  people 
involved,  i.e.  teachers,  pupils  and  researchers? 

3  How  do  these  observations  relate  to  reality? 
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These  questions  may  at  first  sound  pretty  sii^ple,  but  actually  the 
contrary  Is  true.   It  Is  iM^possible  to  give  a  full  survey  here  of 
ail  the  InB  and  outs  of  this  kind  of  empirical-interpretative 
research.   Tor  its  epistewology  it  draws  heavily  on  the  so-called 
syntolical  interactioniam  as  it  has  been  developed  in  anthropology.  . 
That  same  orientation  can  be  recognised  in  its  choice  of  research 
methodology,  which  is  taken  from  ethnographic  researdi  and  in  which 
participant  observation,  ethnographic  interviews  and  the  content 
analysis  of  documents  take  up  a  central  position.    In  the  following 
we  take  just  one  exanple  frcn  the  Nijmegen  research.   It  comes  form 
a  case  study  on  writing  instruction  (cf.  Kroon  &  Sturm  1987). 

3.2.2  A  case  study  in  writing  instruction 

At  a  school  for  primary  education  in  the  Netherlands  (6  to  12  year 
olds),  we  interviewed  and  observed  a  *good*  teacher  working 
wholeheartedly  together  with  curriculum  developers  on  a  project  on 
mother  tongue  education.   This  project,  established  by  the  National 
Institute  for  Curriculum  Development,  aims  at  an  innovation  of 
subject  content  in  mother  tongue  education  in  ordinary  classroom 
practice.   One  could  say,  in  rather  abstract  terms  that  the  project 
focuses  on  integrating  language  arts  skills  across  the  whole 
curriculum.   The  emphasis  is  on  the  functional  adjects  of  language 
teaching  and  learning.  On  the  one  hand,  fostering  effective 
corarunicative  behaviour  in  everyday  life  (de.fined  as  an  important 
aspect  of  social  ccnpetency)  is  aimed  at.   On  the  other  hand, 
developing  language  proficienpy  is  considered  a  means  to  facilitate 
the  total  learning  process  at  school.  The  intentions  of  the  project 
members,  incl."iing  the  participating  teachers  are  in  one  way  or 
another,  obviously  related  to  a  child  centred  ethos,  to  recently 
developed  theories  on  language,  language  in  use  and  conmunication  in 
general,  and  to  a  more  or  less  progressive  pedagogical  and  social 
ideology. 

The  teacher  appeared  competent  as  regards  formulating  his  innovative 
intentions  and  the  related  adequate  'theories*,  eq)ecially  in  the 
field  of  mother  tongue  teaching  in  general,  and  their  implications 
for  practice.   In  his  case  we  were  searching  for  the  characteristics 
of  writing  instruction,  writing  assignments,  writing  guidance  and 
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th.  assesaaent  of  children',  written  work  in  the  context  of  the 
curriculvn  project  he  WM  participating  in.   :n  the  first, 
non-directed  interview  the  teacher  aeened  to  maintain  an  aHwst 
deadly  .ilence  on  these  topics,  although  he  m.  well  informed  about 
the  focus  of  our  research.  Therefore,  we  felt  coi^iied  to  examine 
rather  directly  and  in  detail  his  rational  and  actual  purpose  for 
developing  writing  abilities  in  children.   Orged  by  our  questions  in 
the  more  structured  interviews  which  followed,  he  revealed  notions 
like  -the  writer's  sense  of  audience'  and  'the  pupils'  intentions  as 
writers'.   He  ophasized  the  in|»rtance  of  the  context  of  work  in 
the  classroom  and  the  broader  one  of  the  out-of-school  life  as 
shared  with  the  teacher  and  classmates,  the  necessity  of 
attractively  displaying  children's  writing,  and  so  on.   At  the  same 
time  he  alluded  to  apparent  problems  in  putting  these  'theoretical- 
notions  into  practice. 

In  our  research  we  audiotapea  a  series  of  the  teacher's  writing 
lesons.   we  transcribed  these  lessons  and  discussed  the  transcripts 
with  the  teacher.    Prom  the  transcripts  and  the  discussions  it 
became  fairly  clear  that  in  his  teaching  of  writing,  especially 
considering  his  writing  guidance  in  t«re  or  less  informal  contexts, 
but  also  in  his  writing  instruction,  his  attention,  albeit  mte 
concealed,  was  primarily  directed  to  surface  criteria  for 
traditionally  acceptable  cotrosing:    length  (equally  a  massive 
problem  for  the  pupils,  as  their  verbal  interaction  showed), 
presentation,  paragraphs,  spelling  and  punctuation.   Even  if,  in  the 
course  of  classroom  action,  it  appeared  unavoidable  to  approach  more 
or  less  deep  criteria  -  in  his  accounting  system  labelled  as 
comnwnicative  aspects  of  writing  -  he  obviously  found  it  very 
difficult  to  say  anything  likely  to  be  of  value  to  his  pupils. 
(Here  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  we  did  not  find  any  operation*! 
indication  as  to  how  to  care  for  feedback  in  a  ccmiunicative 
approach  In  the  documents  we  analyzed.)   As  far  as  deeper  criteria 
seemed  to  be  at  wrk  in  his  writing  lessons,  they  seened  nost 
probably  derived  from  his  own  experience  as  a  pupil.   As  evidenced 
in  our  reconstruction  of  his  life  history,  unlike  his  present  ideas 
of  teaching  writing  fonwlated  within  a  cawwnicative  concepuon, 
his  experiences  in  learning  to  write  were  related  to  an  established 
practice  of  Dutch  teaching,  likely  based  on  a  'liberal  a'ts' 
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conception.   Within  that  coiK^tion  learning  to  write  globally  means 
obeerving  classical-^rhetorical  pcescriptSr  diluted  in  the  course  of 
time,  md  r^roducing  vague,  rhetorical  exaa^^leff,  as  such  beyond 
recognition  for  an  average  teacter  and/or  pupil.   To  make  a  long 
story  short,  in  our  case  study  %pe  tisre  confronted  with  a  gap  between 
the  hetoric  of  teaching  writing  as  reflected  in  the  teacher's 
interviews  and  the  'reality*  of  teaching  and  learning  to  write,  as 
documented  in  our  classroom  observations. 

in  our  opinion,  that  <?ap  has  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
conflicting  subject  paradi^w.   Such  a  paradigm  of  mother  tongue 
teaching  refers  to  a  view  of  subject  matter  content,  in  terms  of 
topics,  activities  and  legitimations  (cf.  Reid  1984),  which  is 
shared  by  both  (educational)  experts  (such  as  linguists,  literati, 
educationalists)  and  practitioners,  banding  together  in  a  loosely 
organized  educatioral  conmnity.  As  members  of  the  same 
paradigmatic  community  they  share  common  values,  assutiptions,  goals, 
norms,  language  beliefs  and  ways  of  perceiving  and  understanding  the 
educational  process,  i.e.  the  process  of  mother  tongue  education. 
According  to  the  proposal  of  Tuthill  &  Ashton  (1983,  9)  the  term 
"educational  paradigm"  refers  "to  a  paradigmatic  view  of  the  world 
that  is  shared  by  both  educatioiwl  scientists  and  practitioners", 
whereas  the  related  term  "educational  comBunity"  refers  "to  those 
educational  scientists,  teacher  educators  and  classroom  teachers  who 
share  a  ccronon  paradigmatic  view  of  the  educational  process".  As 
Ball  &  Lacey  (1980)  have  shown  in  their  research  on  mother  tongue 
education,  one  can  distinguish  several  paradigms  of  mother  tongue 
education  historically,  one  of  them  being  more  or  less  dominant  in  a 
given  period  an<Vor  in  a  given  (8Ub)culture,  the  others  being  at 
best  an  alternative  or,  at  worst,  nearly  invisible.  Furthermore, 
Ball  &  Lacey  (1980)  defined  a  school,  and  more  ^)ecifically,  the 
English  Department,  as  an  arena  where  among  teachers  several 
paradigms  of  mother  tongue  education  are  negotiated  mainly  around 
two  fundanental  questions:   What  ought  to  be  done  in  mother  tongue 
education?  and  What  can  be  done  in  mother  tongue  education,  given 
the  actual  circumstances? 

Taking  the  notion  of  conflicting  paradigms  as  a  starting-point,  we 
interpret  a  gap  between  a  teacher  *s  accounting  system  and  his 
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substantive  practice  as  a  gap  between  two  coi^tlng  paradigms.  For 
instance,  in  our  case  study,  the  innovative  paradigm  as  proclaiined 
and  supported  by  the  curriculum  project  is  primarily  a  source  for 
answering  the  'ought '-question,  and,  perhaps,  for  changing  the 
answer  to  the  •can '-question,   while  the  paradigm  internalized  by 
the  teacher  during  his  secondary  and  professional  socialization 
governs  his  classroom  practice,  albeit  on  a  rather  unconscious  level. 

In  order  to  elaborate  this  tentatively  developed  interpretative 
framework  and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  its  potential  for 
understanding  the  complexities  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue,  it 
will  be  clear  that  ethnographic  research  of  schooling  has  to  be 
complemtented  by  historical  research  (c£.  Goodson  4  Ball  1984;  Ball 
4  Goodson  1984;  Smith  1984).   On  the  other  hand,  cot^^arative 
research  can  reveal  the  specificity  of  culturally  bound  perspectives 
on  mother  tongue  teaching  (cf.  Kerrlitz  &  Pecerse  1984).   So,  by 
means  of  detailed  analysis  of  the  history  of  mother  tongue  teaching 
within  and  across  several  (national)  and  (sub)cultural  areas, 
materials  can  be  collected  which  may  provide  an  answer  to  the  rather 
interesting  question:   what  paradigms  of  mother  tongue  education  are 
to  be  reconstructed  so  as  to  account  for  the  very  ccin)licated 
situation  in  mother  tongue  education.   As  Barnes  et  al.  (1984,  380) 
conclude  in  their  last  chapter  of  Versions  of  English:  "Enpirical 
reality  in  education  is  chacy  of  lending  itself  to  simplification: 
the  -caching  we  saw  varied  in  complex  ways  which  could  not  all  be 
accounted  for.   Although  in  schools  we  were  able  to  locate  five 
tendencies  which  we  called  'versions',  few  teachers  could  be 
allocated  unant>iguously  to  one  or  another  without  misrepresentation". 

We  are  fully  aware  that  this  rather  short  description  of  an 
extensive  case  study  and  its  interpretation  would  hardly  contribute 
at  this  moment  to  develop  a  deep  understanding  of  the  intricacies  of 
mother  tongue  education  as  sketched  in  sections  1  and  2  of  our 
paper.   At  the  same  time  we  are  av«re  that  our  type  of  research  does 
not  allow  for  far-reaching  conclusions:    developing  an 
interpretative  framework  is  not  the  same  thing  as  sraping  a  shared 
understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  teaching  a  mother  tongue  in 
practice,  nor  is  it  the  same  thing  as  bridging  the  gap  between 
rhetoric  and  practice.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  ethnogriqphic  research 
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on  achoollng,  be  It  historical  an<Vor  comparative  in  character, 
cannot  meet  a  need  for  nomothetic  knowledge  and  related  'if-then' 
-advice.   It  aims  at  coNMunicative  understanding  as  a  basis  for 
ccRwunicative  action.   In  our  Dutch  research  on  innovative 
curriculum  development  in  mother  tongue  teaching,  the  notion  of 
historically  defined  conpeting  subject  paradigms,  which  are  active 
within  and  across  teachers,  developers  and  researchers,  appears  to 
afford  understanding  of  what  is  happening  in  classrooms.   At  least, 
that  seems  to  be  a  possibility  to,  jointly  coming  to  grips  with 
classroom  reality,  as  perceived  by  the  participants. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  conclude  that  it  is  worth  a  try  to 
generate  1^  research  a  hod^  of  descriptive  knowledge  on  mother 
tongue  education.   With  our  present  knowledge  that  is  at  least  one 
way  to  understand  what  is  happening  in  mother  tongue  education. 

3.3    The  IMEN  Research  Program 

3.3.1  Introduction 

If  one  looks  at  mother  tongue  education  from  an  international 
perspective,  one  is  likely  to  discover  that  the  debate  on  research 
and  curriculum  development  in  this  field  only  marginally  crosses  the 
boundaries  of  language  areas  or  Cultural  comminities,  often  national 
states.   The  development  of  general  and  therefore  international 
theories  and  concepts,  which  is  ccmnon  in  other  scientific  fields, 
has  scarcely  started  in  the  field  of  mother  tongue  education.  As  a 
result,  atteppts  to  initiate  an  international  discussion  on  mother 
tongue  education  have  generally  met  with  relatively  little  success. 
This  seems  to  be  at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  although  on 
the  surface  much  in  the  field  of  mother  tongue  education  seems 
similar  if  not  identical,  below  this  surface,  the  meaning  and 
function  of  apparently  general  concepts  are  to  a  large  extent 
culture-specific  and  may  differ  considerably  from  country  to  country 
-  sometimes  even  without  the  participants  in  the  discussion  being 
aware  of  it.   This  state  of  affairs  is  of  course  bound  to  hanper  a 
fruitful  exchange  of  views  considerably  (cf.  Kroon  &  Sturm  1987). 
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This  situation  may  be  illustrated  by  laeans  of  the  exanple  of  gramnar 
teaching.   Traditional  grammar/  modelled  on  the  classical  tradition/ 
plays  an  important  role  in  mother  tongue  teaching  in  Europe.  Almost 
as  universal  as  its  existence  is  the  criticism  of  the  role  of 
traditional  grammar  in  mother  tongue  education,   in  spite  of  these 
similarities,  hcwever,  an  international  corparative  discussion  on 
traditional  grantnar  teaching  and  its  criticiam  runs  into 
terminological  and  conceptual  difficulties,   in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  for  example,  the  innovative  concept  "Reflexion  uber 
Sprache"  (Reflection  on  Language  Study)  has  a  place  within  the 
framewrk  of  "Grawnatikunterricht"  (Grammar  Teaching)  and  is 
basically  an  attempt  to  broaden  the  concept  of  grimmar  teaching  and 
to  dissociate  it  from  its  classical  models,   in  The  Netherlands,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  term  "Gramnatica"  (Grwmar)  in  recent 
discussions  almost  invariably  refers  to  traditional  gramnar  or 
syntax,  and  is  associated  with  such  activities  as  parsing,   in  the 
Dutch  context,  therefore,  the  equivalent  (more  or  less)  of 
"Reflexion  liber  Sprache",  "Taalbeschouwing" ,  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  one  element  of  the  larger  subject  of  grammar  teaching, 
as  it  is  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (cf.  Herrlitz  1984). 

Parallels  between  concepts  in  mother  tongue  education,  such  as 
"grawnatica",  "granmar",  •Grarmatik"  and  so  on,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  similarity,  mean  different  things  in  different 
countries,  suggest  a  degree  of  homogeneity  which  in  reality  does  not 
exist  in  mother  tongue  education,  whether  we  look  at  its  contents, 
its  pedagogical  traditions,  the  sciences  it  draws  upon,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place.   This  seeming  homogenity, 
in  fact  conceals  the  basic  problems  involved  in  an  international 
discussion  on  mother  tongue  education,   m  general,  mother  tongue 
education  is  to  a  large  extent  culture-^)ecific  and  e?«>edded  in  the 
values  and  traditions  of  the  national  culture.   Therefore  ar 
international  discussion  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  interconnection  between  culture  and 
mother  tongue  education  in  each  country  involved  (cf.  Herrlitz  & 
Peterse  1984). 

Against  this  background  the  general  aim  of  the  l«N  research  program 
can  be  characterized  as  trying  to  provide  a  meaningful  Insight  into 
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tiMOcy  ma  practice  of  aother  tongu^standard  language  teaching  in 
the  country  o£  Interest  and  its  interrelationship  vith  cultural 
context  and  heritage- insights  that  are  also  accessible  for  experts 
froM  outside.   Sudk  insighU  into  characteristic  neaning  structures 
of  iother  tongue  education  of  a  ^«cif  ic  culture  can  serve  -  so  we 
hope    as  a  reliable  foundation  of  a  general  theory  of  mother 
tongue/stmdard  language  teaching  that  exceeds  the  limits  of  a 
specitic  national  tradition  and  therefore  allows  also  a  more  distant 
view  on  mother  tongue  education  of  the  own  culture,  its 
characteristics  and  limitations,  its  incoherencies  and  ideological 
implicatiom  (cf.  Herrlits  1987). 

Within  this  general  aim  the  IMEU  research  program  concentrates  on 
the  subject  content  of  mother  tongue/standard  language  teaching. 
This  predominance  of  subject  content  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in 
our  view  one  of  the  major  characteristics  of  socialization  in 
schools  is  the  division  into  wf»ll  defined  subjects.   Because  this 
central  influence  of  subject  content  is  hardly  discussed,  and  is  not 
at  all  put  in  an  intercultural  perspective,  it  is  placed  in  the  core 
of  the  IMEU  research  program. 

In  order  to  reach  its  aims  the  IMEN  research  program  mainly  consists 
of  three  phases,  known  as  the  Rhetorics  Project,  the  Portraits 
Project  and  the  Case  Stud/  Project. 

3.3.2  The  Rhetoics  Project 

In  the  first  phase  of  our  research  program,  we  concentrated  on  a 
systanatic  ccnparative  description  and  analysis  of  recent 
developments  in  the  theory  and  rhetoric  of  mother  tongue  education, 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  documents  such  as  textbooks,  han<»)Ooks  for 
teacher  training,  curriculum  documents,  et  cetera.  The  IMEW 
correspondents  from  the  countries  involved  were  asked  to  describe 
the  state  of  the  art  in  mother  tongue  education  in  their  country 
over  the  past  ten  years  or  so  in  terms  of  cut  cent  or  dominant 
paradigms  and  competing,  innovative  paradigms.   Researchers  from 
nine  European  countries  (Italy,  Prance,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  Turkey,  The  Netherlands,  Denmirk,  England  and 
Flanders,  the  Dutch  speaking  part  of  Belgiiw)  participated  in  this 
cai«>arative  enterprise.  They  all  gathered  in  an  international 
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conference  in  Velcftoven,  the  Netherlands^  in  1983,  in  order  to 
present  and  diacuM  their  research  reports^  These  reports  vere 
organized  following  four  laijor  questions  that  wre  at  the  heart  of  a 
carefully  developed  guideline: 

1^  Which  was  the  dominant  paradign  of  nother  tongue  education  in 
your  country  around  1970? 

2.  Were  there  any  ccnipeting  paradigiw,  and  what  was  -  in  theory 
and  in  practice  -  their  position? 

3.  How  could  the  development  of  competing  paradigms  until  1982  be 
characterized? 

4.  Which  paradigm  of  mother  tongue  education  in  your  country  do 
you  consider  promising  for  further  developnent  of  the  field? 

The  research  reports  (cf.  Herrlitz  et  al.  1984a  and  1984b)  show  that 
the  stages  of  development  or  tendencies  in  the  rhetorics  of  mother 
tongue  education  in  Europe  can,  in  fact,  generally  be  described  in 
terms  of  a  traditional  stage  of  development  or  concept  of  mother 
tongue  education  (a  so-called  canonical  or  dominant  situation  or 
paradigm)  and  several  lines  of  development  leading  away  from  it. 
The  following  historical  development  or  paradigm  shift  -  admittedly 
stated  in  rather  crude  terms  -  seenm  to  have  been  taking  place  in 
almost  all  countries  under  investigation. 

Around  1965  a  'canonical  situation'  dominated  mother  tongue 
education  in  Europe.   This  situation  or  paradigm  had  the  following 
characteristics: 

-  teaching  practices  in  all  schools  and  at  all  levels  were  modelled 
on  mother  tongue  teaching  in  the  highest  grades  of  the  classical 
gymnasium  or  grammar  school; 

-  mother  tongue  education  was  primarily  literary  education;  central 
to  it  was  the  literary  canon  which  was  traditionally  accepted  as  the 
cultural  heritage  in  the  respective  speech  conmunities; 

-  complementary  to  the  teaching  of  literature  a  form  of  grwmar 
(i.e.  parsing)  ««s  taught  which  was  Rvxlelled  on  classical  gramnar; 

-  in  all  systmes  of  mother  tongue  education  a  form  of  written 
coBposition  ««s  taught,  which,  typically,       unrelated  to  forms  of 
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writterv  ccnminication  nocwilly  used  in  society* 

Around  1970  this  acminont  paradign  cane  under  attack  from 
progressive  educationalists  throughout  Europe.   This  attack  on 
traditional  teaching  concepts  and  wethodsr  which  went  on  more  or 
lesar  unhanpered  by  cultural  contexts  or  socio-political 
ccunter£orces,  created  a  general  need  for  refom.   Although  the 
traditional  situation  was  to  some  extent  broken  up  it  was  not 
replaced  by  a  new  canonical  situation.   It  would  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  ^peak  of  a  number  of  currents  of  innovation,  which  engendered 
political  and  educational  debates  and  controversies,  and  which 
finally  led  to  ivore  or  less  far-reaching  reforms.   One  of  these 
currents  of  innovation,  which  in  one  form  or  another  is  present  in 
alnost  all  the  countries  under  investigation,  is  the  so-called 
ccmnunicative  paradigm. 

Incidentally,  at  present  there  are  indications  in  come  countries  of 
another  change  in  the  field  of  mother  tongue  education,  set  in  the 
context  of  a  return  towards  a  more  conservative  political  and  social 
climate  in  Europe.  The  slogan  of  this  change  seems  to  be  "Back  to 
basics**,  meaning  back  to  basic  skills  (in  language  proficiency)  as 
the  major  concern  of  mother  tongue  education,  and  away  from 
progressiviam  and  concerns  with  emancipation  and  social  isaies  which 
are  supposed  to  lead  to  declining  standards  and  illiteracy.   It  is 
hard  to  tell  at  the  mcjment  to  what  extent  this  movement  is,  or  is 
going  to  be,  a  general  trend,  and  whether  or  not  it  will  lead  us 
back  to  the  canonical  situation  of  the  sixties. 

3.3.3  The  portraits  Project 

In  its  second  phases  the  IMEU  research  programm  concentrated  on  the 
documentation  of  the  practice  of  mother  tongue  education  in  the 
countries  involved  and  on  the  reconstruction  of  meanings  which 
characterize  the  process  of  teaching  and  learning  in  mother 
tongue/st«idard  language  education.   As  a  relatively  simple  and 
direct  means  of  documentation,  we  chose  the  teacher's  diary.  This 
means  that  the  IMEN  correspondents  were  to  ask  a  teacher  to  write  a 
diary  during  his/her  first  two  weeks  of  mother  tongue  education 
after  the  1985  Christmas  holidays  in  the  seventh  year  of  schooling 
(i.e.  in  most  European  countries  the  first  year  of  secondary 
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education),  and  to  concentrat*  mainly  on  the  eubject  matter  content 
of  standard  languag^mother  tongue  Education.   This  diary  ehould  not 
only  contain  a  description  of  the  mother  tongue  educational  reality 
frcw  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  but  also  his/her  carments  on  the 
documented  classroom  events. 

The  IMEJl  correspondent.  In  addition,  had  to  make  a  so-called 
Portrait  out  of  the  diary  notes  of  the  teacher  by  adding  further 
Information  on  the  general  and  ^)eclflc  context  In  which  the  diary 
had  to  be  understood.  This  Includes  airong  other  things: 

-  information  about  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  about  the 
position  of  mother  tongue  education  within  that  system,  and  about 
the  major  principles  of  mother  tongue  education; 

-  Information  about  the  teacher,  his/her  training,  higher  views  of 
mother  tongue/standard  language  education; 

~  a  general  impression  of  the  school  and  the  class  In  which  the 
diary  vas  written; 

-  the  correspondent's  ccmments  on  the  diary,  its  representativeness. 
Its  pecullartltles  and  the  like; 

-  In  an  appendix:    teaching  materials,  syllabi,  written  work  of  the 
pupils  and  a  short  bibliography. 

In  order  to  enable  the  teacher-dlarlst  and  the  I«EN  correspondent  to 
do  their  job  properly  extensive  sets  of  guidelines  for  both  were 
developed  (cf.  Kroon  &  Sturm  1988). 

The  Portraits  Project  vns  carried  out  In  nine  countries.  The 
resulting  portraits  (from  Hungary,  the  Pedera:  Republic  of  Germany, 
Turkey,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  England  and  Flanders)  and  diaries 
(from  Italy  and  France)  were  discussed  at  a  conference  In  Antwerp. 
Belgium,  In  December  1986  (cf.  Sturm  1987  for  a  report  and  Delnoy  et 
al.  1988  for  the  conference  papers),   in  our  opinion,  one  of  the 
main  results  of  the  Portraits  Project  has  been  the  concretlzatlon  in 
terms  of  real  classroom  activities,  of  the  paradigms  In  mother 
tongue  education  that  were  found  as  a  result  of  the  Rhetorics 
project.   The  starting  point  of  the  Portraits  Projects,  namely  the 
idea  that  teacher  diaries  give  a  meaningful  Inalght  into  specific 
cultures  of  mother  tongue  education  practice  In  Europe,  wm  fully 
confirmed.   The  description  of  a  certain  'case',  together  with  the 


teacher's  and  the  cocre«pondent*s  connents,  aucceeaed  in  clartifying 
how  in  the  frameiiork  of  a  national  school  syste»  a  characteristic 
concept  of  Mother  ton9ue  education  is  put  into  practice. 

This  9eneral  finding  can  be  illustrated  by  a  discussion  that  cane 
about  when  the  protraits  f  roM  France  and  England  were  coipared  in  a 
working  group  at  the  Antwerp  Conference  (cf  •  Kroon  (  Sturm  1987). 
Elucidating  her  portrait  of  twelve  lessons  of  English  mother  tongue 
education,  a  teacher  from  London  was  enthusiastically  telling  her 
group  about  the  way  in  which  she  ocaqpies  herself  during  her  lessons 
with  conbatting  inequality  and  discrimination  based  on  race,  sex  and 
social  class.  She  seemed  to  devote  most  of  her  English  lessons  to 
that  subject.  Host  of  the  texts,  discussions  and  essays  that  are 
dealt  with  in  class,  too  are  about  that  subject.   Listening  to  this 
story,  her  colleague  from  France  became  increasingly  restless.  From 
her  point  of  view,  such  a  content  of  English  lessons  had  harly 
anything  to  do  with  language  teaching.    It  turned  out  that  she  did 
not  regard  conbatting  racism,  sexism  and  social  inequality  as 
legitimate  aims  of  mother  tongue  education.   Language  teaching  in 
her  view,  should  be  primarily  concerned  with  language,  the  oral  and 
written,  the  structural  and  comnunicative  command  of  that 
phenomenon,  measured  against  a  relatively  strict  norm  of 
correctness.  The  only  way  to  make  both  practices  or  versions  of 
mother  tongue  education  understandable  in  an  international 
coRf^rative  perspective,  is  to  unravel  and  make  explicit  the  frames 
of  reference  that  underly  them.  The  English  version  of  mother 
tongue  education  turned  out  to  be  closely  related  to  ideas  about 
multicultural  education,  the  French  version  to  ideas  about  the 
intrinsic  importiwce  of  French  as  the  national  standard  language. 
AS  long  as  the  frames  of  reference  of  the  English  and  the  French 
teacher  are  not  made  explicit,  the  example  from  London  wuld 
probably  leave  an  ixpression  "that  it  is  in  fact  social  criticism 
iMtead  of  mother  tongue  education",  whereas  the  Paris  example  could 
have  been  interpreted  as  demonstrating  as  Acad&nie  Fran^aise-like 
snobbery. 

By  giving  this  example  we  do  not  want  to  suggest  in  any  way 
whatsoever  that  English  irother  tongue  education  can  now  be 
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ch«t.ct.rlx,d  ..  for  .x«npl.  '^nt»cl»u'  (whatovr  th.t  n^rm)  or 
that  French  nother  tongue  education  couid  be  defined  a.  'elitief. 
«pirical^interpretative  research  doe.  «rt  pur«>e  generalixahle 
Icnoi^ldege  in  that  sense.   What  is  i«p,rtant      .  cei,pari«>n  of  the 
French  and  the  English  situation  is  to  discover  which  social  reality 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  construct  in  mother  tongue  education  and 
on  the  basis  of  which  culturally  determined  value  orientations  they 
<Jo  so.  TO  that  end  the  enpirical-interpretative  researcher  in 
conparative  research  should  be  able  to  give  up  his/her  own 
perspective  on  «>ther  tongue  education  for  son»  time  and  change  it 
for  that  Of  -the  other'.   As  far  a,  we  can  see  the  Portraits  Project 
succeeded  in  enabling  researchers  to  take  this  'different- 
perspective.  AS  such  the  results  Of  the  project  provide  an 
indispensable  ca,pl«ent  of  the  findings  that  were  reached  in  the 
Rhetorics  Project. 

3.3.4  The  Case  Study  Pro-jeoh 

m  its  third  phase  the  IMEM  research  program  has  tried  to  develop 
xts  route  fro.  theory  to  practice  still  one  step  further.  Having 
depicted  the  rhetorics  of  mother  tongue  education  and  teachers' 
interpretations  of  practices  in  this  field,  both  in  an  international 
carparative  perspective,  we  now  want  to  conduct  case  studies  in  the 
practice  of  nether  tongue  education,   such  case  studies  are 
Characterized  by  the  following  features  (cf.  Herrliti  1987): 

-  they  are  conducted  by  (participant)  observers  who  have  to  document 
their  case  on  different  dimensions  and  who  have  to  interpret  it  in  a 
controlled  way; 

-  documentation  and  interpretation  have  to  account  for  different 
Viewpoints:    they  have  to  confront  not  only  teachers'  and  learners- 
perspectives,  but  also  rhetorics  with  practice  and  progress  with 
tradition; 

-  they  have  to  contain  more  than  one  dimension  of  data  collection 
and  interpretation:    they  should  carbine  data  fran  different  sources 
and  interpretations  from  different  perspectives  to  form  a  reliable 
picture  of  the  case  in  question; 

-  they  have  to  be  ca«parative  in  the  sense  that  at  least  at  one 
point  in  the  process  of  interpretation,  judge^nts  fr<»  «  specialist 
outside  the  culture  in  que.tion  have  to  b*  provoked. 
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As  Car  M  th«  ele»ent  *  judge  ttom  outside*  is  concerned  we 
distinguish  tw  diCfereht  ibdeXs  of  ooditeciition:   the  *h«lp  iiodel* 
and  the  ^ooopecation  aodel*  (cf.  Stum  1987).  the  first  model 
ii|)lies  the  ^assistance*  of  a  reaearawr  fron  abroad  who  is  not 
involved  in  my  specific  IHBN  case  stud/  in  progress;  the  second 
model  inplies  a  cooperation  between  researchers  doing  similiar  case 
studies  in  several  countries.   Both  mDdels  are  supposed  to  contain 
three  levels  of  ccwsiitment:   full  assistance/cooperation  by  research 
visits,  working  together  on  the  site,  advisory 
assistance/cooperation  by  research  visits  oriented  towards  analysis, 
interpretation  and  comparison,  and  correspondence 
assistance/cooperation,  mainly  by  mail. 

So  far  there  are  four  initiatives  for  ccmparative  case  studies.  In 
these  research  projects  cooperation  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
planned  between  researchers  from: 

-  Belgium  (Flanders),  Italy  and  The  Netherlands  on  the 
identification  of  culture-specific  characteristics  of  and 
similarities  between  the  rhetorics  and  practice  of  mother  tongue 
education  in  secondary  education  (cf .  Blankesteijn  &  Sturm  1988); 

-  Sweden,  England  and  The  Nether Imds  on  reading  literature  in 
secondary  education  (cf .  Malmgren  1968); 

-  England  and  Hungry  on  writing,  literature,  language  teaching  or 
oracy  (cf.  Parker  1988); 

-  Fedral  Republic  of  Germany,  England  and  The  Netherlands  on  what 
pupils  really  learn  in  mother  tongue  education  (cf .  Haueis  & 
Willenberg  1988).  Apart  from  these  initiatives  a  so  called 
duo-portrait  project  is  carried  out  between  The  Netherlands  and 
Hungary  (cf.  Angyal  &  van  der  Ven  1988).   All  these  plans  will  have 
to  be  carried  out  between  now  and  1990,  the  year  in  which  the  third 
IMEU  conference  will  take  place,  with  as  we  hope  also  a  delegation 
fran  Ireland  reporting  on  the  practice  of  mother  tongue  education  in 
their  country. 

4  Conclusion 

The  research  into  mother  tongue  education  which  we  have  sketched 
against  the  background  of  concepts  and  an  initial  attenpt  to 
formulate  choice  criteria  displays  a  nusber  of  obvious  limitations. 
First  of  all,  this  kind  of  research  aims  primarily  at  the  content  of 
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the  ecttool  «ubl€ct>  Us  Interprtatlon  and  th«  u«£  that  is  mado  of 
thoat  lnt«cpc«t<a  contents  in  the  practice  of  mther  tongue 
education.  There  are  of  course  other  matters  at  play  in  education, 
but  this  particular  aspect  of  the  educational  reality  seems 
worthwhile  in  Itself,  also  In  view  of  our  es^ertise,  as  researchers, 
of  course.   In  our  research  into  the  subject  content  of  mother 
tongue  education  the  following  three  questions  are  crucial: 

1  What  does  the  school  actually  want  to  teach  Its  pupils? 

2  M)at  does  the  teacher  want  to  teach;  what  does  he/she  do  in 
the  classroom? 

3  How  does  the  Institutionalized  educational  process  link  up 
with  the  pupils'  natural  learning  through  language? 

These  three  questions  derive  their  Importance  from  the  educational 
principle  that  education  as  such  should  contribute  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  reproduction  of  social  Inequality  -  keeping  In  mind, 
of  course,  that  education  on  Its  own  cannot  produce  social  equality. 

One  could  wonder,  especially  looking  from  an  Irish  point  of  view, 
why  we  have  mainly  limited  ourselves  In  our  research  to  the 
communicative  aspects  of  language  and  learning  and  barely  took  into 
consideration  aspects  which  are  to  do  with  the  relationship  between 
language  and  ethnicity  and  nationality.   This  Is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  research  takes  place  In  a  situation  In  which  (to  quote 
Edwards  1985,  111)  "the  languge  of  daily  use  Is  (...)  also  the 
variety  which  carries  and  reflecU  group  culture  and  tradition". 
According  to  Edwirds  "among  minority  groups,  or  within  gro  ips  In 
which  language  shift  has  occurred  in  the  reasonably  recent  past,  the 
value  of  language  as  a  symbol  can  remain  In  the  absence  of  the 
communicative  function".   On  the  one  hand,  the  need  for  language  as 
a  symbol  In  the  absence  of  a  ccnnunlcatlve  function  can  also  be 
observed  in  minority  groups  in  the  Netherlands.   Por  the  time  being, 
we  tend  to  Interpret  this  need  in  the  Netherlands  as  an  educational 
and  therefore  legitimate  need:   in  our  Utopian  concept  of  mother 
tongue  education,  Edwards'  observation  can  be  reserved:  the 
language  variety  which  carries  and  reflects  group  culture  and 
tradition  (Including  nationality  and  ettolclty)  can  also  be  the 
language  of  learning.   That  Is  why  we  think  that  mother  tongue 
teaching  has  to  deal  with  all  the  existing  language  varieties  in  a 
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particular  geographical  area.   As  far  as  our  international 
orientation  is  concerned;   mother  tongue  education  shaUd  not 
contribute  to  segregate  people  on  the  basis  of  their  class,  sex  or 
race,  nor  should  it  divide  then  into  peoples  and  nations. 


notes 


This  text  is  a  slightly  adapted  version  of  a  paper  read  at  the 
Syi(x>sium  in  Mother  Tongue  E^kication  in  Ireland,  Teachers' 
Centre,  St.  Patrick's  College,  DrumconJra,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
4-5  March  1988;  %#e  vant  to  thank  Bud  Khleif  foe  his  valuable 
conmnts  on  an  earlier  draft. 

More  information  about  IMEM:    IMEM  Secretariat,  c/o  Dr. 
Ariensstraat  3,  3551  GB  Berghem,  The  Netherlands.   The  Series 
•Studies  in  Mother  Tongue  Education*  includes  until  now: 
Herrlitz  et  al.  (eds.)  1984a  and  1984b,  Kroon  i  Sturm  (eds.) 
1987  and  Delnoy  et  al.  (eds.)  1988. 
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Working  with  Books,  a  Cuiriculuin  Developmait  Projea  for  Readint 
Insinicuon  and  Utcrature  Teaching  to  Chiktoi  of  4  to  12  Years 
OIo. 

Maiyan  Weits 

SLO.  the  Netherlands 

In  this  contribution  I  will  first  of  all  give  a  description  of 
the  reading  instrucaon  as  it  is  Uught  at  most  Dutch  primary 
f    'u    -J?"  ™y  objections  to  that  approach.  Then 

will    indicate    which    facton    have    been   considered    in  the 
literature   m%   possible   causes  of  reading   problems   and  which 
rccommendauons   have   been   made  in   that   same   literature  with 
rcspwi  to  the  organisauon  of  reading  instrucUon.  And  finally, 
I  will  sketch  the  reading  instruction   which  we  are  currently 
developing  with  the  teams  of  our  project  schools. 

In  our  iwoject  'Woridng  with  Books*  we  are  mainly  concerned  with 
improving  the  pupils*  motivation  to  read.  Ihc  primary  aim  of 
reading  mstnicaoQ  is  that  pupils  should  not  only  learn  to  read 
but  also  cominue  to  be  motivated  to  read.  However,  we  have  found 
that  a  number  of  pupils  lose  that  motivation  because  of  the  way 
in  which  reading  instruction  is  uught  (a  siuiilar  point  was  made 
by  Tom  Mullens). 

Primary  education  in  the  Nethcriands  does  not  succeed  in  making  a 
reader  of  each  and  every  pupil.  Each  year  there  are  a  numb^  of 
first  graders  (6  to  T-year-olds)  who  do  not  manage  to  master  the 
decoding  process  sufficiently.  As  a  result,  they  either  have  to 
repeat  the  first  year,  or  they  end  up  with  a  remedial  tcKher,  or 
in  the  worst  case  they  are  rtltgattd  to  a  school  for  mentally 
handicapped  children. 

There  are  also  children,  about  ten  per  cent  of  all  pupils,  who  do 
learn  to  decode  and  do  master  the  technical  skiU,  but  who  are 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  assimilate  written  information  for 
themselves.  They  leave  school  as  iUittnia  or  functional  non- 
readers. 

In  the  Netherlands,  too,  a  lot  of  research  has  been  carried  out 
into  the  failure  of  reading  instruction.  But  so  far,  only  few 
resultt  have  been  obtained  that  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  a  coherent  theory  of 
reading  has  not  yet  bc^  developed.  According  to  Michael  Stubbs, 
the  subject  is  tackled  from  vanous  angles  in  various  (socio-) 
scientific  disciplines,  such  u  psychology,  (ortho)pedagogy  and 
(socio)linguistics.    These    approaches    have    often    been  self- 
contain^  onW  rarely  do  they  refer  to  woric  that  hu  been  done 
in    other    disciplines.     This     then    leads     to  contradic\">ry 
definitions  of  reading  and  reading  proficimy,  so  that  research 
results  are  incommensurable.  Moreover,  too  vague  a  distinction  is 
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made  between  what  experienced  readers  do  and  what  children  do 
when  leaminf  to  read 

At  I  said  before*  became  reading  instruction  does  not  manage  to 
make  a  aldUed  and  motivated  reader  out  of  each   pupil,  and 
because  we  cannot  yet  make  use  of  sdentific  research  resulu  or 
experimental  programmes  in  order  to  improve  reading  instruction, 
we  have  k)oked  for  possibUides  in  teaching  practice.  To  that 
end.  we  studied  reading  instnicdon  in  the  classroom  and  analysed 
some  reading  methods  which  are  much  used. 

1.     Reading  instnidkm  in  the  Netherlands 

Some  people  believe  that  the  reading  process  nins  from  small 
subparts  to  one  bigger  whole.  Rrst.  one  reads  letters:  from 
these  tetters  one  then  forms  words,  word  groups  and  sentences. 
And  only  then  is  it  possible  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  text 
(bottom-up  model).  .  . 

Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  reading  is  a  psychounguisuc 
process,    an    interaction    between    language    and    thought  The 
decoding  of  written  information  is  supported  by  the  knowledge 
which  me  reader  already  has  of  the  sentence  patterns  and  of  the 
subject  (top-down  model).  ^      ^  ^. 

A  third  view  of  the  reading  process  combines  elemenu  from  both 
these  models,  that  is  »  »y.  a  reader  sometimes  reads  merely  to 
conven  letters  into  sounds,  using  hisAwr  previous  knowledge 
(interaction  model). 

In    the   Netherlands   there   are   two   programmes   for  elementary 
reading  whsOi  are  used  in  nearly  all  the  primary  schools.  The 
first  programme  (*Lettertown*)  takes  a  botsom-sp  conception  of 
reading  as  iu  starting  point  and  is  based  on  a  skills  approach. 
The    second,    •Learning    to    Read    Safely*,    is    based    on  the 
interaction  model  and  on  a  psycholinguisdc  approach. 
The  top-down  model  has  not, been  implemented . in  a  programme. 
However,  a  few  primary  schooU  tae  it,  basmg  tfieir 
reading  instruction  on  Ideas  put  forwarxl  by  Frdnet,  Dorish  Nash 
or  the  Swedish  LIGRU  project. 

In   our   country   there   is   a   rather   strict   KparaUon  between 
elementary  and  what  we  call  secondary  reading  instruction.  In  the 
former,  children  learn  to  decode,  i.e.  to  convert  leners  into 
sounds.  Elementary  reading  instruction  starts  in  the  iirst  form, 
when  the  children  are  6  or  7,  and  it  ends  by  Christmas  of  that 
same  year. 

Then    follows    secondary    reading    instruction,    in    which  the 
theoretical  conceptions  of  reading  are  much  less  clearly  present. 
There  is  hardly  any  systematic  programme.  Reading  instruction 
largely  consisu  in  the  appHcadon  of  a  number  of  activities, 
•  such  as  group  reading,  level  reading  and  forum  reading.  But  there 
is   no   clarity   m   to   which   aims   or  skills   are   pursued  and 
developed. 
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TjKj  main  component  of  this  type  of  leadinf  instniction  seenu  to 
conust  of  reading   texts   and  answering  questions  about  these 
cxis.  However,  there  are  some  experimental  progrmmes  in  which 
the  readug  process  has  been  subdivided  into  (^amus  pans,  such 
sibddlls!™"""'*  n9diH  and  so  on,  which  are  learned  as 

The  conclusion  lo  be  drawn  from  these  experimental  pcocrammes  is 
mat  this  type,  of  task-oriented  aj^iroach  can  have  only  a  limited 
iH^J?^       ti?f^«  to  read,  since  reading  is  more  than  an 
addiuon  of  sblls:  it  also  appeals  to  the  reader's  knowledge. 
Secondary  leadmg  instruction  distinguishes  the  following  goals- 

1.  increasing    the    technical    reading    skill;    the  chUdren 

practtse  reading  aloud,  while  payinc  attention  to  a  correct 
pronunciauon,  a  good  intonation  and  tempo 

2.  comprehensive  reading;  the  children  have  to  read  a  text  and 

answer  a  number  of  questions  about  it 

3.  close    readinr.    the    approach    is    the    same    u    that  in 

comprehensive  reading,  but  no  fictional  textt  are  used. 
Moreover,  the  children  often  receive  an  additional  t^^y 
viz.  to  make  a  summary  of  the  text 

4.  developing  a  positive  attitude  towards  reading  and  reading 

"^?J       *"   *^  ptogrammes  and   handbooks,  this  aim  is 
omsidered   the   ulnmate   purpose   of  reading  instruction. 
However,  there  are  hardly  any  indications  or  exercises  that 
can  be  used  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

2.     Some  objections  to  this  approach 

There  is  a  gap  between  the  way  in  which  children  at  kindergarten 
(4  to  6  years  old)  are  introduced  to  books  and  the  way  in  which 
they    are   introduced    to   reading   at   the   age   of   6   or   7.  In 
kmdcrgarten,  a  lot  of  attention  is  paid  to  reading  out  from  a 
book,  story  telling  and  offering  picture  books.  The  children  are 
given  the  qjpoituniiy  to  react  to  what  Um^  see  and  hear.  The 
teacher  makes  it  possible  for  the  children  to  go  deeper  into  the 
story  by  means  of  all  kinds  of  creative  activities.  Moreover, 
cvwy  kindergarten  hu  iu  own  book  comer,  where  a  child  can 
look  at  a  picture  book  if  it  wants  to.  TTie  working  method  in 
kindergarten  is  differentiated  and  individualised. 
In  primary  Khool,  learning  to  decode  plays  an  important  role.  It 
usually   ukes  place   in  clau  teaching   and  accoiding   to  one 
specinc  programme.  Reading  instniction  heavily  emphasizes  the 
training  of  the  technical  skill  and  is  one-sided  cognitive.  As  a 
result,  the  children  build  up  a  wrong  definition  of  reading. 
Most  children  will  answer  the  question   'What  is  reading?*  as 
follows:    It  is  reading  out  nicely  without  making  mistakes^  or 
\  ttwing  silently  and  answering  questions*.  Hardly  ever 
will  they  say:  'it  is  learning  sometiiing  about  a  subject*  or  •it 
IS  enjoying  a  story*. 

pcre  is  indeed  a  vast  gap  between  the  way  in  which  texu  are 
dealt  with  in  reading  classes  and  the  way  irf  which  adults  deal 
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with    icx»    outside    ichooL    After    aU.    who    would  pr.ict«c 
convertinf  kaen  into  sounds  regularly  in  orter  to  read 
comedy  -  except  perhaps  if  one  is  supposed  lo  prepare  and  wad 
r^tf  «i  OMifTOice.  And  when  does  one  have  to  answer 
Quesdons  about  a  text?  ^     .  t 

Skilled  leaders  who  can  manace  the  written  UnfWJff  ^^^^^^ 
outside  school  know  the  answers  to  the  followinj  q»«o««:  ^ 
canl  lead  and  why  ihouW  I  do  so?\  -What  U  then  the  best  thmf 
for  me  to  lead  and  where  can  1  find  that?'  and  'How  can  I  lead  m 

RMdSl?^inttuc^         not  teach  children  to  find  the  Mowers 
to   thwe   questions.   The   sdwol   already   hu   a   »«-"«-<™* . 
answer  it  i  obvious  why  you  should  leam  »  JJ^-^ 
learn  and  practise  it  in  order  to  increase  your  skilL  What  you 
should  read  U  determined  by  the  textbook  or  the  teacher.  And  how 
you  should  read  is  detcrtmncd  by  the  exercise  or  assignment  in 

the  textbook.  ^        m      u  w-,.- 

This  could  well  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  pupils,  who  hive  no 
experience  in  reading  outside  school  and  who  do  not  gain  that 
expoience  either  from  reading  instrwrtion  m  school,  « 
able  to  make  the  link  between  rcadmg  mstruction  and  reading 
outside  school.   And  as  a  result,   they  are  neither  able  nor 
prepared  to  read  for  themselves  at  home. 

3      Factors  which   are  considered  poswble  causes  of  reading 

problems  and  some  recommendations  for  improving  readmg 
instntction 

If  one  studies  the  (predominanUy  Dutch)  literature  on  reading. 

one   finds   a    number  of   factoa   which   may   cause   the  reading 

problems  of  certain  pupils:  ^  ,    ,  , 

•       they    get    smck    on    the    verbal    level,    they    have  no 
imaginadon;  . . 

they  read  very  inefficiendy  and  are  not  straicBr^scnsitive, 
they  have  too  little  linguistic  and  general  developm»ir, 
th^  lack  the  nexibiliiy  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  a  word 
by  spelling,  guessing,  associating  or  comiHninf; 
their  knowledge  of  reality  does  not  match  with  the  language 

Aw^o  not  know  the  function  of  signal  words  etc.  and  do 
not  make  a  connection  between  sentences,  paragraphs  and  so 

on. 

Recommendations  for  reading  instruction 

l-htough   education   the   pupil    should   experience   that  new 
information  can  be  processed  and  ^^•^'"^^"^^."^^L^t  W 
it   links   up   with    the   knowledge   that    hu   alrwdy^  been 
acquired;  the  pupil  should  learn  that  not  every  word  in  a 
text  is  imponant  for  an  understanding  of  that  text  as  a 
whole. 
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^te«^'^««^I2I!i!'  jf"  •<>  n»ke  connection,  between 
iwwencei.  pmgnjia  mi  lufcx  text  tMiit. 

to  clESi  ^      <leiHnmic  Wto  ie«ling  aim  and 

P^n^S^  M  efficient  stratecy  to  achieve  that  aim. 

ddSr'  «  '^«'^'"«  fe 

III!  *®  "Jwennine  the  main  Une  of  thoueht: 

~u£tS  SfJ?''  »«w«n  aim  ^  means, 

the  aNIity  to  make  references  and  inferences: 
B..^--     .■""'y.to  tocrease  conceptual  Itnowledee. 
Reading    witrucUon    should    be    based    on   Siniaee    as  . 
logically  coherent  series  of  conventions  a^  it^to^Id  aim 

s'istSr^"**:!:^  ""P"*^'*       insight^to  thTu^giiJe 
system  and  these  conventions.  •  • 

Reading  instruction  should  not  so  much  emnhasize 
checfang  Jjfter^  but  rather  the  instnS  bef«& 
That  IS  to  say.  before  the  pupils  actually  start  iST  a 
A^^.^J^/^H  ™«  infonS*  about 

r    v-jjacr^ca      i^^?  .o 

demonstrate  how        would  go  about  in  TsiiX^atiin. 

The  lading  didactics  of  'Working  with  Books' 

In  our  project  we  have  tried  to  make  a  connection  betwen  iM/i.n. 

school.  The  reason  why  we  have  emphasiid  ihT  .fevSLS^^f  . 
pwiuve  attitude  ^  reading  aS^ST'tLdtog  "SSSTi    °'  ' 

riSu^tLf    R^ng'  «-^«  ^  EoJ^on 

Education  in  reading  aims  at  teaching  the  pupiU  those  skills  and 
^eS  fi^JH^r  ««diSi   boAlitS?  ^ 

of  ]"««.  But  it  U  merely  a^s 

«Ln  PHP*"*  «o         independenUy.  TTwy  sho«W  not  be 

imprewion  that  reading  U  nothint  but  tKTwLh^^. 
of  skills.  TTwrefore  learning  and  iooS  kSTTf 

above  two.  i.e.  by  reading.  And  that  U  why  itSngVeduMdon 

iSr^'--  ««POO«iWli»io*offer  th? 

pupils  Uie  expenenee  of  reading  in  the  my  an  experiSSd  mder 
reads.  And  that  means  that  the  chiWren TSuM  iSSSwte  ^ 
the  opponunity  to  lead  what  they  wtt^t\Xur«7  ou«L2.  « 
Sh''ci,MrblLrv"'^hI:?'-  t"^?  '^C}^  TbSk  Za^'Ta^or 

HiiH^v  S:-'^  £o..?^sr«ii!r.  Sch^-"'^ 

stones  and  with  language  use  which         themselves  wouM  wTbi 
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able  to  understand  yet  Ltsteninf  to  a  story  and  reacting  to  it 
stimulates  their  reading  experience.  In  the  reading  circle,  they 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  verbalise  their  reading  experience 
and  to  tdl  dieir  dassmatts  about  t  book  which  they  found  worth 
reading.  Thus  tksy  hear  from  eadi  other  what  kinds  of  things  are 
being  read,  which  can  help  them  choose  their  own  books.  Moreover, 
by  means  of  all  kinds  of  activities  dte  teacher  may  bring  the 
children  into  contact  with  books. 

As  far  u  comprehensive  reading  is  concerned,  we  believe  there  is 
more  to  be  gained  from  asking  the  pupils  to  read  a  text  and 
discuss  it  with  others  than  from  answering  questions  about  it.  We 
expect  that  various  creadve  activities  can  help  the  children 
assimilate  the  content  of  a  story.  In  order  to  teach  them  to 
g&ther  information       means  of  reading,  we  use  texts,  which  they 
need  for  other  school  subjects.  Thus  the  pupil  knows  why  s/he 
should  read  this  or  that  text  This  so^allcd  'reading  in  the 
content  areas*  (i.e.  reading  for  other  school  subjects)  should 
make  it  clear  to  the  pui^ls  how  they  should  go  ibout  if  they  want 
to  find  out  something.  What  we  do  is  to  give  them  a  number  i 
texu  and  to  discuss  these  according  to  a  five-steps  model: 

1.  to  molnlise  previous  knowledge; 

2.  to  formultte  an  expecution  with  respect  to  the  content  of 

the  text  and  to  determine  a  reading  strategy; 

3.  to  read  the  text; 

4.  to  penetrate  to  the  content  of  the  text,  e.g.  by  making 

'guiding  remarks'; 

5.  to  evaluate  the  text  and  the  way  of  reading. 

It  is  our  intention  that  the  pupils  experience  a  way  of  dealing 
with  textt  and  diey  learn  to  adapt  their  way  of  reading  to  the 
text  and  to  their  rnding  aiir^. 

During  'reading  in  education'  the  pupils  learn  that  reading  is  a 
personal   encounter   between   the    text   and   the   reader.  During 
\eading  in  the  content  area'  they  learn  that  reading  can  be 
useful  if  they  want  to  find  out  something  and  that  reading  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  intensive.  Thus  diey  will  be  motivated 
for  education  in  reading  in  which  attention  is  paid  to  various 
reading  strategies.   Practising  reading   skills  need   not  be  a 
matter  of  endless  houn  and  can  also  take  place  during  other 
lessons  in  other  school  subjects.  Pnctisin|  reading  skills  can 
have  a  very  positive  effect  if  the  pupils  know  what  they  are 
practising  and  why  and  if  it  does  not  take  too  much  time. 


Aatnout...  C.A.J.   (1982).  A.pect.n  v.„  b^rljp.n<i  l.x.n  In  h.t  vl.rd, 
leerjaar  van  h.t  g.woon  lagar  on<l.rwl j,rMlJiii«g.n 
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OKICf  :  A  nev  challen9e  in  fiigllsh  Treadling 

Sean  Farrcn 

F^unilty  of  Education 

University  of  Ulster,  Coleraine 

"Ihe  content  of  the  examination  must  provide  for  a  range  of 

e)^riences  of  (a)  oral  ccRnunication  "  (Department  of 

Education  and  Science,  1985) 

F.>r  many  Eiiglish  teachers  in  Northern  Ireland,  particularly  those 
whose  work  has  hitherto  focused  on  '0'  level  examinations  the  above 
prescription  is  among  the  most  innovatory  and  challenging  aspects  of 
their  new  General  Certificate  of  Secondary  Education  (GCSE)  syllabus. 
It  is  so,  not  because  oral  work  has  not  previously  been  a  matter  of 
concern  to  them,  but  because  oral  carrwnication  has  only  minimally 
featured,  or  has  not  featured  at  all,  within  the  syllabi  for  Oiich 
their  students  have  been  prepared.    As  a  result  oracy  has  not 
received  the  full  attention  which  it  warrants. 

While  voices  have  been  raised  in  opposition  to  this  development 
(Mason,  198S)  mainly  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  is 
likely  to  be  a  distraction  from  what  they  regard  as  the  essential 
concern  of  English,  i.e.  literary  studies,  most  teachers  will  vwlcone 
the  recognition  which  oral  work  is  now  being  afforded,  ach 
recognition  underlines  the  iirportance  of  oral  comnunication  alongside 
the  two  other  basic  aspects  of  Biglish,  reading  and  writing.  Oracy 
has  become  the  natural  twin  of  literacy  to  those  concerned  with  the 
&iglish  curriculum. 

The  consequent  issues  facing  teachers  lie  in  addressing  the  question 
of  what  precisely  oracy  entails,  and  in  constructing  curricula  which 
will  ensure  appropriate  attention  to  v*iat  it  does  entail. 

In  this  paper  I  am  addressing  seme  of  the  basic  theoretical  and 
practical  questions  about  oracy  in  the  hope  that  curriculum  planning 
in  this  area  will  take  account  of  the  central  role  of  oracy  in 
language  development. 


■m«  Mture  and  scope  of  oracy 

When  Wilkinson  (1965)  coined  the  term  'oracy-  to  describe  a  person's 
"general  ability  in  oral  sWlls"  ht  cannented  (p  11): 

^ilS^?'  l»f»ge  in  England  has  been  sharefully 

neglected  ...  teachers  and  edLcationalists  have  not  considered 

anothsr  of  one's  own  in  speech,  to  create  rather  than  tweat  a 
Skill  **,iche«erybody  i.  exercising  nest  of  thTtS^  hS^^t 
been  regarded  as  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

Coincidentally  Wilkinson's  caments  cam  at  a  tune  v*»n 
educationalists  were  beginning  to  take  note  of  s<4  significant 
research  within  linguistics.    In  the  intervening  years  this  research 
has  contributed  inmensely  to  our  understanding  of  the  role  of 
language  in  children's  general  developnent  and  has  now  led  to  the 
'neglect'  Wilkinson  wrote  about  being  positively  tackled. 

Probably  the  nost  notable  outccre  of  the  research  has  been  the 
<teepening  appreciation  of  the  role  language  plays  in  children's 
intellectual,  affective.  «x:ial  and  cultural  developnent.    In  their 
early  years  it  is  spoken  language  alnost  exclusively  which  plays 
this  role.    Even  later,  when  the  written  language  also  exercises 
influence,  the  spoken  language,   because  it  is  the  primary  means  of 
comunication.  remains  for  inost  people  the  .taninant  linguistic 
influence  on  their  developnent. 

Precisely  how  language  exercises  its  influence  is  still  .  matter  of 
controversy.    Agreement  is  difficult  to  discover  between  Ow 
various  comentators  and  researchers.    However,  the  views  of  one 
eminent  researcher  in  the  field.  Gordon  Hells,  may  well  conmend 
themselves  to  many  teachers  of  English.   Hells  (1981)  has  called 
attention  not  just  to  the  development  of  the  various  structural 
features  in  children's  speech,  as  many  researchers  have  dbne.  but, 
more  significantly,  to  the  overall  quality  of  what  they  actually 
say. 
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AcconUng  to  Hells  it  is  not  a  question  of  ho*#  nuch  language 
children  hear  or  use,  nor  Oiether  the  various  structures  they  use 
are  siwple  or  coR|>lex,  or  at  what  stage  these  structures  a|3pear.  It 
is,  rather,  a  cold's  capacity  to  use  language  effectively  as  he/she 
interacts  with  others,  particularly  with  adults,  that  is  the  most 
significant  feature  of  language  development.   Wells  (ibid  p.  115) 
places  a  special  cR^4)asis  on  the  collaborative  nature  of  this 
development,  saying  that: 

Right  up  to  the  early  years  of  schooling  and  beyond,  the  aAilt 
is  the  wore  skilled  participant,  with  a  responsbility  for 
helping  the  child  to  develop  and  extend  his  comruniv  itive 
skills,  at  first  pre-verbally,  then  verbally,  and  later  in 
written  language*    But  at  each  stage  the  child  has  a  con- 
tribution to  make,  stenming  from  his  own  interests  and 
directed  by  his  own  purposes.    The  sort  of  interaction  that 
will  be  WDSt  beneficial  for  his  development,  therefore,  is 
that  which  gives  due  weight  to  the  contribution  of  both 
parties,  and  enphasises  mutuality  and  reciprocity  in  the 
meanings  that  are  constructed  and  negotiated  through  talk. 

In  other  words.  Wells  is  pointing  out  that  for  young  children,  just 
as  foe  older  children  and  adults,  meaningful  talk  engaged  in  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  is  the  kind  of  talk  Oiich  promotes  learning.  Talk 
Which  does  not  involve,  or  engage  the  listener  in  this  manner  does 
not* 

Paralleling  studies  of  children's  language  develqpment  over  this 
period  have  been  investigations  into  the  language  of  the  classroom, 
in  particular  the  language  of  oral  interaction.    Oie  of  the 
pioneers  of  these  investigations,  James  Britten  (1970,  p.  129-30) 
coninenting  on  the  necessity  to  promote  meaningful  and  'real'  uses 
of  language  in  the  classroom  states  that: 

the  infant  learns  by  talking  and  that  he  learns  to  talk  by 
talking  ....  learning  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  world, 

and  learning  to  talk  -  are  closely  enmeshed  

Putting  this  at  its  sinplest,  what  children  v"*?  language  for 
in  school  must  be  'operation'  and  not  'Aimy  runs'.    They  nwst 
continue  to  make  sense  of  the  world;  they  must  practise 
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language  in  th«  tense  in  Oiich  a  doctor  •practise**  and  not 

in  the  sense  in  Oiich  a  juggelcr  'practises'  a  new  trick  before 
he  performs  it. 

What  emerges  from  the  research  evidence  of  Britten,  Wells  and  indteed 
many  others,  is  confirmation  of  what  many  Diglish  teachers,  but  less 
so  curriculun  policy  makers,  have  known  instinctively  for 
generations.  that  oral  interaction  is  a  major  factor  in  a 

person's  overall  development.    Two,  that  oral  interaction  to  have 
positive  effects  on  that  development  must  be  both  neaningful  and 
reciprocal.   Three,  .leglecting  oral  work  amounts  to  a  neglect  of  a 
powerful  tool  for  linguistic,  intellectual  and  affective  development. 

Two  concepts  of  speech  development 

Attitudes  and  traditions,  however,  die  hard  in  education  generally. 
This  is  no  less  true  of  E^lish  teaching.    f\or  sone  teachers  and  for 
many  parents,  in  particular,  a  narrow  ca-ice^)L  of  speech  developr«nt 
has  persisted  conpeting  as  it  were  with  the  more  oonprehensive,  but, 
in  the  past,  less  forcibly  advanced  concept  outlined  above.    I  en 
referring,  of  course,  to  what  might  be  tftxii«d  the  'elocution' 
tradition  in  speech  development.    This  tradition  based,  as  it  is,  on 
the  narrow  concept  of  'correct  speech'  and  on  techniques  of  'voice 
training'  Miich  focus  on  the  public  recitation  of  verse  still  has 
considerable  influence  today,  particuleurly  in  many  parts  of  Northern 
Ireland,  (evidenced  by  the  large  nurttoers  of  children,  generally 
between  the  ages  of  7  -  12,  entered  for  the  'speech'  sections  of 
local  music  and  drama  festivals). 

It  is,  however,  a  tradition  v*iich,  %^atever  its  popularity,  ignores 
everyday  and  fundamental  needs  in  oral  comiunication.    Reading  or 
reciting  to  an  audience  in  a  town  hall,  however  worthy  an 
accotplishment,  is  not  the  kind  of  speech  situation  in  which 
children  or  adults  frequently  find  themselves.    Nor  are  the  needs  of 
speech  dcvelc^ment  met  by  insisting  on  a  'correct'  accent,  often  the 
feature  of  children's  speech  which  leads  parents  to  seek  out  the 
elocution  class. 
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Sinply  ttatedf  the  greatest  and  wost  essential  'speech  need'  people 
have,  is  to  effectively  use  the  resources  of  the  spoken  language  in 
order  to  achieve  the  purpoeeCs)  for  which  they  speak  to  others. 
This  neans  developing  a  cai|jetence  to  speak  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  on  a  variety  of  topics  choosing  language  likely  to  be 
as  effective  as  possible  in  achieving  the  speaker's  purpose.  Such 
a  goal  is  not  a  narrowly  prescriptive,  nor  is  it  a  restrictive  one. 
Neither  can  it  be  described  and  dismissed  as  merely  utilitarian. 
It  is  in  fact  a  very  conprehensive  view  of  speech  develcpnentr 
attenpting  as  it  docs  to  take  as  full  as  possible  an  account  of  the 
ciromstances  and  functions  of  speech  in  order  to  propose 
curriculum  responses  which  would  meet  those  circunstances  and  those 
functions, 

Ibc  key  to  curriculun  planning 

The  key  to  curriculun  development  in  this  area  lies  in  clarifying 
the  functions  for  which  spoken  language  may  be  used,  secondly,  in 
anticipating  the  cin:u;«tances  for  **ach  our  students  most  need 
support  in  developing  their  use  of  spoken  language-and,  thirdly, 
helping  them  develop  the  can)etency  to  effectively  exploit  spoken 
language  for  those  purposes,  in  those  circumstances. 

The  rest  of  this  is  devoted  to  trying  to  outline  the 

curriculun  planning  inplications  which  this  clarification  process 
holds  for  English  teaching  at  secondary  level. 

Functions  of  speech 

A  discussion  of  this  concept  involves  a  consideration  of  the 
underlying  psychological  factors  which  determne  why  v«  use 
language  in  particular  situations.    In  effect,  in  addressing  the 
concept  of  language  function  we  are  attarpting  to  answer  basic 
questions  about  the  reasons  why  we  cc-.  ^icate  as  v«  do,  vA^tever 
mode  of  language  ve  choose. 
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rtte  usual  answsrs  to  thi.  question  include  the  following  functions, 
or  purposes:  speaking  to  ocnvey  information,  to  express  our  feelings, 
to  ask  ^ipestions,  to  ^)eculate,  to  provide  directions,  to  instruct, 
to  explain,  to  greet,  etc.  etc.    Several  formal  categorisations  of 
language  functions  can  be  found  in  the  literature,    htonq  the  more 
widely  used  is  that  proposed  by  Hall iday  (1969)  fran  which  the 
sunnary  below  is  derived.    According  to  Halliday  seven  basic 
functions,  or  purposes  for  language  use  can  be  identified.    They  are 
as  follow: 

1.  Instrumental:  using  language  in  order  to  get  things  done  as 
when  v«  cormand  or  instruct  others  to  do  certain  things. 

2.  Regulatory!  using  language  to  control,  regulate  or  influence 
the  behaviour  of  others. 

3.  Interactional:  using  language  to  establish  and  maintain 
contact  *dth  others  as  when  we  greet  each  other. 

4.  Personal-Expressive:        using   language  to  eiqjress  one*s 
own  feelings,  opinions  and  attitudes. 

5.  Heuristic:  using  language  in  order  to  question  and  e}q>lore 
one's  ej^jerience  of  reality. 

6.  Imaginative:  using  language  to  describe  in  imaginative  tenw 
and  to  fantasise. 

Representational:  using  language  to  inform, or  narrate  what 
ha^jpens. 

Such  a  categorisation  is  essentially  for  the  purposes  of  discussion 
and  does  not  suggest  that  every  use  of  language  can  be  discretely 
placed  under  one  or  other  of  the  above  headings.  Particular 
utterances  may  in  fact  realise  nore  than  one  purpose.    Tor  instance, 
information  can  be  conveyed  with  a  considterable  dtegree  of  personal 
feeling,  instructions  may  be  used  to  convey  information  as  well  as 
a  cormand  to  do  something  etc.    However,  the  value  of  a  category 
system  like  the     >ve,  is  that  in  helping  Xjq  define  more  precisely 
the  purposes  for  %*iich  %«  use  language,  it  provides  one  basis  for 
directing  and,  ultimately,  for  assessing  the  actual  linguistic 
choices  made  in  order  to  achieve  our  purposes. 
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Circumstances  of  I«n9ua9e  use 

Whatever  purpose  or  f unc*  ion  Ian9ua9e  is  made  to  serve#  it  does  so 
in  sane  particular  set  of  circuiwtances.    So,  while  the  functions 
underlying  any  use  of  language  will  be  the  dominant  formative 
inf  luenoe  on       we  speak,  the  circumstances  In  %ihich  %«  do  so  will 
determine,  or  at  least  strongly  influence  the  form  our  speech  will 
take.    By  circisnstances  in  this  context  is  neant  such  factors  as  the 
topic  in  question,  the  nature  of  the  speech  event,  ••9-  whether  it 
is  a  talk,  an  interview,  a  conversation  etc,,  the  physical  setting, 
the  participants  in  the  event  ano  the  relationships  between  them  etc. 

once  we  begin  to  examine  such  factors  it  becomes  clear  that  speech 
can  be  quite  closely  associated  with  seme  of  them  in  a  variety  of 
different  ways.   Consid^  the  contrasts  which  would  be  likely  in  the 
speech  of  the  s^me  person,  speaking  on  the  same  topic  and  doing  so 
for  the  same  general  purposes,  e.g.  to  inform,  but  doing  so  on  one 
occasion  in  a  formal  address,  on  another  in  a  conversation  in  a 
public  house.   Gocitrasts  would  be  likely  at  all  levels  of  language; 
lexical,  gr«nnatical  as  well  as  phonological.    Such  contrasts  would 
correlate  also  with  factors  like  the  formality  or  informality  of 
the  setting,  e.g.  the  talk  being  more  fonnal  than  the  conversation 
in  the  public  house;  the  possibility,  in  the  public  house,  of  con- 
tributions by  other  participants  and  the  absence  of  that 
possibility  in  the  course  of  the  fonnal  address. 

Ihe  carbination  of  factors  which  create  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  people  ^ak  is,  of  course,  virtually  limitless.  However, 
by  identifying  significant  speech  events  and  the  more  problematic 
circimtances  in  which  our  students  are  likely  to  be  participants 
in  such  events,  the  second  basic  task  of  selecting  the  events  which 
could  be  include  in  the  curriculum  can  be  confidkitly  undertaken. 

Speech  events  which  can  be  cited  on  this  basis  include  talks, 
interviews,  speeches,  discussions,  and  debates.    The  actual  contexts 
in  which  our  students  might  encounttjr  such  events  could  include  the 
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classroom  and  their  classmates,  the  schcx)l   and  its  cornwity, 
outside  the  school  with  norbers  of  the  local  ccarmwnityr  and  in  a 
variety  of  locations  \rith  menters  of  ^)ecial  interest  groups  or 
occv^tions  etc.    The  mitteer  and  nature  of  the  contexts  and  their 
participants  and  the  kind  of  speech  events  encountered  will  change 
and  grow  as  our  students  develop. 

Oitline  of  curriculum 

The  curriculun  required  for  the  QCSE  obliges  us  to  consider  oracy 
in  the  context  of  adolescent  development.    Ihis  is  a  time  when  our 
students  are  widening  their  horizons,  taking  up  new  interests, 
becotning  more  aware  of  themselves  and  of  the  world  in  which  they 
live.   The  oracy  curriculxm  must,  therefore,  consist  of  activities 
v*iich  will  gradually  assist  them  to  talk  about  and^  in^teed,  listen 
with  increasing  confidence,  effectiveness  and  ease  in  an  ever 
widening  range  of  contexts  and  dealing  with  an  ever  increasing  range 
of  topics  and  issues. 

The  curriculun  structure  which  will  emerge  to  enable  them  to  achieve 
this  confidence,  ease  and  effectiveness  has  to  be  one  which  begins 
by  ensuring  that  students  are  provided  with  opportunities  to  engage 
in  different  speech  events  at  each  stage  of  their  course.    This  will 
be  done  by  planning  to  include  in  the  curriculum  opportunities  for 
•talks*,  'interviews*,  'reports*, 'discussions*,  'explanations*  etc 
on  various  topics  in  a  variety  of  circun»tances. 

Sijiulation  may  mil  be  an  inportant  means  of  achieving  sone 
objectives.    Many  will,  homv^,  be  achieved  in  a  more  integrated 
manner  as  part  of  more  general  activities  %dthin  the  Ehglish 
curriculum.    Discussion  is  a  nonrwil  activity  in  studying  a  novel, 
play  or  poem,  or  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  an  essay.  Current 
events,  the  students'  am  interests,  class  projects  all  provide 
opportunities  for  oral  contnunication.    Students  can  present 
different  kinds  of  reports  on  their  own  %«>rk,  can  learn  how  to 
<;^lestion  by  interviewing  others  about  their  work,  can  acquire  a 


basic  coniwtence  in  using  audio-visual  technology  as  a  means  of 
recording  and  presenting  thowsclves  and  others- 
Each  event  will  require  greater  or  lesser  attention  to  v*iat  has  to 
be  said  and  how  it  shall  be  said  and,  as  with  writing,  students  will 
denonstrate  their  own  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses  to  Oiich  we 
need,  as  their  teachers,  to  re^xsnd- 

Mhat  is  In^jortant,  therefore,  is  an  overall  view  of  v*wt  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  in  terns  of  oral  caroMnication,  so  that  no 
significant  aspect  of  its  development  is  left  merely  to  chance- 
From  the  above  discussion  three  aspects,  or  levels  of  planning 
enterge  which  can  be  used  to  sunmarise  the  kind  of  curriculum 
planning  necessary  for  this  nore  conprehensive  approach  to  oral 
comnunicat  ion . 

One  level  of  planning  for  the  oracy  curricula*  re<5^Iir«s  us  to 
recognise  how  the       dimensions  in  the  •  *cirasnstances  of 
language  use'  interact  together*   A  second  level  rec^aires  that  ve 
consider  how  this  interaction  is  affected  by  the  •functions'  or 
*purpoaes'  which  underlie  any  particular  instanc*  of  language  use. 
A  third  level,  and  perhi^  the  most  difficult  of  all,  is  the  need 
to  determine  the  mcsst  effective  choices  from  our  speech  repertoires 
in  accordance  with  our  puiposes  and  the  circonstanoes  in  %4uch  we 
speak. 

Finally,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  first  tvo  levels,  consider  how 
in  the  following  circumstances  the  use  of  language  might  be 
affected  by  the  ch«^ing  purposes  of  participants: 

Topic:    Capital  Punishment 

Possible  speech  events  and  participants:  (i)  debate  with  classmates 
(ii)  talk  to  current  affairs  society,  (iii)  chaired  interview/ 
discussion  involving  representatives  of  particular  Interests,  e.g. 
police,  a  victim's  friend,  anti-hanging  group,  a  poj^itician,  a 
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clergyman,  etc,  (iv)  street  interviews  with  passers-by. 


Settings:  (i)  classroom,  (ii)  meeting  room,  (iii)  television/radio 
studio,  (iv)  street. 

FMnctions/Purposes;  (i)  to  inform  about  legal  history  of  capital 
punishment,  (ii)  to  persuade  audience  that  coital  punishment 
should  be  restored,  (iii)  interviewer  to  question,  others  to 
persur.'te  for,  or  against  restoration  of  capital  punislwent  and  to 
initiate  debate,  (iv)  to  discover  the  views  of  ordinary  people. 

We  can  envisage  several  speech  situations  of  the  above  kind  being 
included  within  the  curriculxm  throughout  the  secondary  cycle. 
Ihc  tijning  and  particular  nature  of  each  speech  situation  chosen 
for  the  currxculun  must  remain  matters  of  details  for  each 
<Jepartment  of  Ehglish  to  decide  on  its  own. 
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WRITING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOU  A  CASE  STUDY 


Anne  QT  Donofhue-Kelly 

During  my  childhood  day*  in  Co  Keny,  one  of  the  hazards  of  the  daily  )oumey  from  sdtool 
along  a  country  road,  wat  the  rUk  of  being  called  into  the  house  of  an  illiterate  widower  to 
read  lo  him  the  most  recent  letter  from  one  of  his  emigrant  children,  or,  worse  still,  to 
prepare  the  Utest  report  on  neighbours,  livestock  and  weather,  to  be  dispatched  to 
Brooklyn  or  Bostoru 

With  the  advent  of  televUion,  however,  our  relationship  with  this  man  took  on  a  new 
dimension.  We  vfere  fascinated  by  his  compulsion  to  quarrel  urgenUy  «nd  vJolenUy  with 
the  reality  presented  on  the  screen-  When  the  boy  in  the  OMO  ad  came  into  the  Wlchen 
muddy  and  bedraggled,  he  would  erupt  into  scornful  abuse.'mat  fools  they  think  we  are", 
he  would  dedare.'^re  don't  we  know  there  wasn't  a  drop  since  Sunday!" 

But  his  finest  hour  came  when  we  got  a  upe-rcoorder  and  asked  him  to  sing  a  ballad  for  our 
archives.  It  was  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  him  when  the  Upe  ran  out--he 
continued  his  song.  And  when  we  rcpUyed  the  recording  10  him.  he  look  violent  t)«^^ 
the  silver's  performance-  tut-tutting,  interrupting  and  singing  along  in  an  earnest  effort  lo 
put  matters  right."He  hasn't  words  nor  air  right,"  he  sakl,"and  I'll  have  to  finish  it  for 
him  myself".  Which  he  did. 

tl^ese  experiences  esubiishcd  in  my  mind  a  childish  connection  between  famUiari^  with 
the  written  word,  and  the  possession  of  cerUin  imaginative  and  intellectual  capacities. 
Much  later,  I  was  intrigued  to  find  this  notion  confirmed  in  the  literature  of  the  English 
curriculum.  VemacuUr  literacy  U  imporUnt,  not  just  because  It  teaches  us  lo  read  and  write 
for  practical  purposes,  but  because  language  devetepment  promotes  a  deeper  sense  of 
personal  kSeniity.  We  learn  to  recognise  ourKlvcs,  to  know  ourselves  better  and  lo  express 
ourselvta  n«re  fully  through  reading  and  %vriting  (Bruner,  1971). 

The  leaching  of  reading  has  always  got  iu  due  measure  of  attention  from  researchers,  and 
the  importance  of  oral  competence  has  recently  been  recognised.  Writing,  however,  has  been 
under-researched,  and  under*valucd.  Yet  evidence  has  existed  for  half  a  century  that 
writing  is  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  the  capacity  for  abstract  thought 
Language  is  not  merely  a  means  of  communkraHon:  it  controls  human  reasoning,  and  builds 
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human  consdouincM.  The  RtasUn  ptychologiit  Vygottky  (1962,  pp.  44-55)  dafmt  that 
%vriHng  promotet  cosnltkmal  devdopment  in  a  unique  way:  It  itimulalcf  continuoui  word- 
thought  interaction  In  the  writer,  whote  manipulation  ol  the  wrillen  word,  a  second-degree 
abstnctlon,  makct  tor  conadoui  mastery  and  ImeDectual  control. 

The  daims  made  for  writing  at  an  Important  aspect  of  the  development  of  consciousness,  do 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  purely  intenectual  sphere.  The  Romantic  notion  that  truth  ts 
not  merely  found,  but  oetted  through  Unguage,  has  had  a  profound  Influence  on  the  English 
clauroom,  at  both  primary  and  secondary  level.  Writers  Hke  F  R  Uavis  (1975),  David 
Holbnwk  (1961)  and  Peter  Abbs  (1982)  emphasise  the  Importance  of  encouraging  the  child 
to  exercise  his  Imaginative  and  emotional  apprehensions,  as  %vell  as  his  Intellect.  Writing 
provides  the  time  and  opportunity  for  the  Introspection  and  reflection  necessary  If  the 
young  mind  Is  to  come  to  know  Itself  and  the  world. 

It  might  be  expected  that  a  wri«ng<cntred  educational  system  such  as  ours  would  value 
writing  as  an  Important  means  of  learning.  The  project  menHoned  In  the  tlUe  of  this  paper 
examined  the  %vriting  of  a  small  group  of  second-year  pupHs  did  during  one  tenn's  normal 
schort%vork  In  History,  English  and  Science.  Its  purpose  was  to  esubllsh  how  much  of  the 
writing  done  In  this  period  In  all  three  subjects  was  of  developmenUI  value,  and  to  assess 
the  propoaal  made.  In  the  Bullock  Report(1975),  and  more  recently  adopted  by  Peter  Abbs, 
that  teachers  of  all  subjects  should  share  responsibility  for  language  and  writing 
developn.ent  Abbs  (1982,  p.24)  has  rejected  the  Idea  that  English  should  be  a  servking-bay 
for  other  subjects,  and  suggested  that  alt  subject  teachers  should  do  their  own  linguisHc 
work,  leaving  the  English  teacher  free  to  concentrate  on*a  particular  kind  of  languge,  the 
language  of  literature  and  myth,  the  language  of  feeling  and  imaginalion,the  potent 
l«ng««ge  of  expressive  utterance." 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  I  found  that  school  writing  Is  very  context  bound,  and  hemmed  In 
by  wen-defined  expectations  and  prejudices  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
study  found,  as  previous  studies  In  England  and  ScoiUnd  had  done  (Britlon  et  al.,  1975, 
Spencer,l983),  that  few  assignments  In  subjects  other  than  English  were  of  developmental 
vahie.  A  Uige  proportion  of  writing  In  History  and  Science  was  transcription.  Assignments 
set  often  required  pupils  to  write  as  If  they  were  mature  sdenHsU  or  historians.  In  Science, 
pupils  were  expected  lo  have  command  of  the  register  appropriate  to  the  subject  In  order  to 
give  objective  and  predse  accounts  of  experimental  procedures.  Their  assumption  of  an  air 


of  authority  w$  IrtqucnUy  bcUed  by  lh«  Uiftdfqu»d«  of  the  text  m  rej»d«  Womwtfcw. 
undtfMiKUng^  writing  oofivtiitioM  Md  ovtratt  contfoL  In  Hlstoiy  pupils  were  set 
a»»i(nincntt  wMch  r«<|uired  M>phUticatcd  9uinmaritin|  fkilU:  tn  practice,  they  merely 
itp«oduced  malcfial  lownt,  often  without  underi tandln|,  from  the  testbook*  Genuine  efferti 
at  comprehenalon  and  explanation  produced  work  which  was  hopelewly  confused,  a$  a 
result  of  the  conflict  between  demand  for  a  tone  of  authority  and  the  chiW's  fascination 
%rith  the  personality  or  event  on  a  more  penonal  level.  It  U  this  combination- the  pretence 
of  evpertness  and  the  lack  of  real  understanding  -which  g^ves  rise  to  the  delifhtful 
howlers  which  enliven  the  task  of  marUns  written  %vork. 

The  tcKhefs  of  other  sub^  Interviewed  In  the  cour«e  of  the  study  conrirmcd  that  It  was 
difficult  for  them  to  ufe  writing  for  inUlal  exploratory  work  in  History  or  Science:  this 
work  is  conducted  oraUy  in  Uboialoiy  or  classroom.  The  teadiers  tended  to  expert  fiom  the 
beginning  the  surface  characteristics  of  mature  wriUng  in  the  discipline,  without  any 
intermediate  phase  of  tcnutive  or  exploratory  personal  writing.  Although  they  recognised 
that  writing  U  an  aid  to  learning,  the  conditions  under  which  they  carrried  out  their  work 
made  it  ImpoaslMe  for  them  lo  provide  for  the  open,  cxpiorstory  kind  of  assignment 
through  which  the  pupU  makes  hia  own  of  material  recenUy  learnt 

While  it  U  a  good  thing  that  teachers  of  other  subjects  should  be  aware  of  the  linguistic 
dimemions  of  their  work,  it  seerns  to  me  that  the  language^ciOM  •the<uriiculum  mo 
proposed  by  the  BulkKk  Report  could  poee  gitat  daiigcri  to  Ei^liih  as  a  diKiplte 
the  thinkir^  bdUnd  thU  movement  arises  from  the  tendency,  also  evident  in  the  Primary 
School  Handbook  to  equate  lar^uage  development  %rith  the  acquisitkm  and  extenskm  of 
vocabuUry.  It  IscerUlnly  the  Science  teacher's  function  to  teach  the  pupib  the  specialised 
vocabulary  of  his  discipline;  but  this  in  itself  does  not  promote  writing  development 
Ukewise,  I  wouW  question  the  cUlm  made  In  the  Primary  School  Handbook  (p.  IIO) 
thafcollectiiv  favourite  %vords''  makes  a  significant  contributton  to  the  development  of 
written  expression. 

English  cannot  abandon  Us  traditional  responstbtlily  for  language  and  writing 
dcvetopment  The  basic  motivations  for  wrillng-orpnising  experience  into  wonls  for  the 
writer's  own  delight,  and  organising  language  for  others-must  continue  to  be  recognised  in  a 
programme  which  provides  for  self-expression  as  %vell  as  communication.  Only  the 
vernacular  classroom  can  provide  the  context  fo.'  *he  development  of  imaginative  and 


infellectual  oi|»dtie>»  underpinned  by  «  concern  for  communicaHve  skills.  The  pupils  must 
continue  lo  hsye  the  opportunity  lo  attempt  a  wide  nange  of  wriHng  assignments  where 
they  arc  free  to  explore  the  world  and  tficlr  own  conidousncsijn  composition  which  is 
committed  and  personal. 

The  English  dass  ,  however,  must  be  more  ihan^a  free-wheeling  vehicle  for  the  child's 
emotional  and  social  devek^>menr.(Bunocit,  1975,  p.6 )  A  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  of  English  lo  personal  wriHng  which  invites  the  pupil  to  express  his  or  her  - 
experiences  of  life  and  of  tilerature*  does  not  preclude  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
ob^ecHve  and  functional  aspects  of  language  and  writing.  In  fact,  this  study  found  that  il  U 
in  the  context  of  the  study  of  literature,  and  of  an  Interesting  and  wide-ranging  programme 
of  written  work  that  gains  may  best  be  made  in  the  pupil's  command  oflhe  mechanics". 
Pupils  who  begin  to  see  themselves  as  apprentice  writers  will  be  better  disposed  to  consider 
the  problems  posed  for  their  audience  by  poor  punctuation,  spelling  and  syntax,  and  vrill 
have  an  Incentive  to  improve  all  aspects  of  the  prcsenUHon  of  their  work. 

The  literahire  of  the  English  curriculum  has  been  a  very  polemical  one;  and  our  misuke  has 
been  to  regard  the  functional  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  wriHng  as 
diametrically  opposed.  The  Primary  school  Handbook(p.  Ill)  asserts  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suggest  that  functional  and  creative  wriHng  are  as  onej  on  the  contfary,H  is 
a  grave  error  not  to  regard  them  as  aspects  of  an  essential  unity.  The'funcHonar  approach 
to  the  leaching  of  %vrirtng  has  rigour  and  system.  Its  basic  premise  is  that  everything  the 
pupil  will  ever  need  to  say  or  %vrite  is  known  to  teachers  and  the  writers  of  textbooks:  all  we 
need  lo  do  Is  lo  get  Ihem  lo  practise  saying  and  wriHng  these  things  In  as  inleresHng  a 
context  as  possible.  The  aesthetic  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  stresses  the  primacy  of  the 
imagination;  claims  that  every  utterance  is  unique;  that  neither  speech  nor  writing  can  be 
pre-programmed;  thaffunctionar  language  work  is  peripheral,  and  docs  not  touch  the 
heart  of  language,  where  the  individual  meets  his  culture,  and  expresses  himself  within  It. 
This  school  of  thought  sees  flexibility,  inspiration,  opportunism  and  openness  as  the 
cardinal  virtues. 

These  t%vo  approaches  need  to  be  combined.  The  child  needs  to  exercise  his  whole  mind,  his 
imagination  and  his  emotions  as  well  as  his  intellect.  In  his  written  work.  We  need  both 
flexiWIily  and  rigour  in  our  attempts  lo  meet  the  needs  of  loda/s  children  as  regards  basic 
literacy.  Work  on  the  ancillary  skills  will  be  less  of  a  dull  routine  If  they  are  based  on  the 
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child't  own  writiiig,  and  iustificd  by  the  dcmindf  of  prcfcnlation*  and  acccMibttity  lo  hit 
audlcnot.  The  dcriie  for  cffkimy  and  dcpnoe  in 

effective,  a$  well  a»  the  mott  rational  basit  for  prosmtive  command  of  the  functional 
aspects  of  written  lan^ua^e. 

At  a  time  of  curricular  change,  which  is  alio  a  time  of  anancial  stringency*  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  changes  we  malce  in  the  vernacular  curriculum  are  not  dictated 
solely  by  prag matisnv  and  the  desire  to  achieve  measurable  results.  Talking  and  writing 
are  not  simply  acu  of  communication.  Language  and  writing  development  will  always  be  in 
a  certain  measure  immeasurable:  language  is  theliouse  of  being"*  which  gives  access 
to'the  innermost  regions  of  the  heart's  space*  (Heidcgger*1971).  This  is  a  region  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  chart  by  means  of  astcssment  or  certification.  In  Seamus  Heane/s  words 
(1966),  children  must  have  Ume  and  space  to*rhyme,lo  set  the  darkness  echoing." 
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Irl«h       Fircc  Ungufts*:  *nd  Cooccxc 


C««r61d  0  Citriln 


Introduction 

On«  My  Idsncify  cvo  dlsclncc  tpproacMt  to  langutgt  study  which 
h«v«  lapllcttlon*  for  taachlng  MthodoXogy  •  :a  courts  dcclgo.  On« 
of  th«M  spproAchsf  t«k««  l«ngu«s«  to  b«  tn  •utono«ou«  fonMiX 
•yttM  which  U  ttudlsd  without  r«f«r«nc«  to  th«  context  lo  which 
that  Unguags  1«  u««d.    In  thU  light  th«  study  of  X«figu«g«  vlXX 
conctntrsts  on  th«  sbstrsct  ayatta  that  conatltutaa  tha  Xanguaga 
and  tha  taachar  wlXX  focua  on  tha  ruXaa  of  ayntax,  aorphoXogy  ate. 
Unguaga  la  conaldarad  to  ba  a  atabXa  ayataa  uauaXXy  conforming  to 
tha  noma  aaaodatad  with  tha  ruling  cXaaaaa  of  tha  pravloua  aga. 
Taachlng  approachaa  which  ara  baaad  on  thaaa  aaauaptiona  ganaraXXy 
tand  to  ba  praacrlptlva. 

AltarnatlvaXy^  Xanguaga  say  b«  atudlad  fro«  tha  parapactlva  of 
Xanguaga  uaa*    XnaadlataXy  ona  antara  auch  araaa  aa  tha  functlona 
of  Xanguaga »  how  tha  atructura  of  Xanguaga  la  organlaad  ao  aa  to 
fuXfiX  thaaa  functlona »  dlaXactaX  varlatlona  ate.    Tha  Xanguaga 
taachar  who  adopta  auch  an  approach  wlXX  tand  to  ba  Xaaa 
praacrlptlva  and  to  accapt  aa  Xagltlaata  any  varlaty  of  Xanguaga 
which  conforaa  to  tha  noraa  of  a  particular  apaach  coMunlty*  In 
thla  light  Xanguaga  la  cXoaaXy  raXatad  to  aoclaX  atructura  and  to 
contaxt*    Tha  taachar  alaa  to  conflra  tha  Xagltlaacy  of  tha 
Xanguaga  varlaty  uaad  by  tha  apaach  coaaunlty  and  to  prapara  tha 
child  for  tha  wldar  aoclal  contaxt  to  which  ha  nay  ba  axpoaad  at  a 
Xatar  data. 

In  IraXand  wa  hava  tandad  In  tha  paat  to  taka  tha  nora  forsaX 
approach  to  tha  tha  atudy  of  Xanguaga  partXy  bacauaa  of  tha  atrong 


iofluenct  which  for.*l  Ungulttlct  haf  had  on  the  endt.your.  of  our 
proftaalonal  llnguUtt.    Cho*fky*t  cltla  that  formal  llngulatlca 
had  nothing  to  offtr  tht  language  ttacher  by  nay  of  auggattlona  on 
taachlng  .tthodology  haa  navar  really  bean  accepted.    The  aecond 
•ajor  raaaon  for  thla  formal  approach  to  language  teaching  related 
to  the  petition  of  the  Irlah  language  In  the  Republic.    While  It  le 
the  flrat  official  language  of  the  atate  it  haa  at  all  ti.ea  .ince 
the  foundation  of  the  atate  been  in  danger  of  extinction.    In  thla 
aituation  the  atudy  of  language^ uae  la  alwaya  auapect.    The  ideal 
which  la  being  ai.ed  at  la  the  language  variety  of  .onolingual 
apeakera  of  the  laat  century.    By  theae  atandarda  complete 
legitimacy  cannot  be  conferred  on  any  exiatlng  language  variety. 


Iriah  in  Context 


The  im  cenaua  of  population  euggeata  that  the  Republic  haa  now  a 
higher  number  of  people  who  have  Iriah  than  haa  been  the  caae  at 
any  time  aince  the  beginning  of  the  poat  famine  period.    The  1861 
cenaua  recorded  24.5X  of  the  population  aa  having  Iriah.  Thla 
percentage  reached  e  iow  of  17.6  in  1911  and  haa  now  riaen  to 
31.6.    The  Uinater  area  haa  had  the  greateat  increaae,  moving  from 
2.4X  in  1861  to  having  28.2X  at  preaent.    Theae  figurea  repreaent 
people 'a  Judgementa  about  their  own  language  competence  and  are, 
therefore,  difficult  to  interpret.    A  queation  deaigned  to  eaaeaa 
the  number  of  monolingual  apeekera  of  Iriah  haa  not  appeared  on  a 
cenaua  form  aince  1936.    At  that  time  there  appeared  to  be  18,000 
auch  people  in  the  country  but  the  accuracy  of  that  figure  haa  been 
queationed  (0  RiagAln,  1982).    He  do  not  have  any  criteria  for 
defining  native  apaakera  of  Iriah  but  rather  than  looking  at  the 
population  In  global  unidimenaional  terma  It  la  worth  identifying 
children  from  different  categoriea  of  linguiatlc  backgrounder 
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!•    ThO««  froB  CacltachC  to  vhoa  Irl«h  h««  b««a  h«iid«d  on  in 

•n  unbroken  crndlclon  and  whonn  coaaunlcy  in  prlaarlXy  IrUh 

2«    Thonn  whonn  pnrnnc*  b«Xong«d  Co  cncngory  1»  who  hnvn  Irlnh 
Chnlr  «nln  ho««  Inngungn,  buc  who  llvn  In  EngXlch  •ptcklng 

COMUnlClM* 

3.  Tho««  vho««  p«r«nc«  9X9  ChMMlv««  l««rn«r«  of  IrUh  but  who 
u««  Irl«h       Ch«  v«rn«cuX«r  vlchln  ch«  ho««. 

4.  Tho««  living  In  Cft«lc«chc  ar«««  vho««  p«r«nc«  «r«  not  o«tlv«« 
of  th«  •V  but  who  u««  IrUh  In  th«  hoti«  to  •  sr««t«r  or 
lM««r  extent  end  vho  tttsnd  •chool«  vh«r«  th«  ■•jorlty  of  the 
children  belong  to  c«tcogry  1  •bovc. 

Th«  tot«l  nuabcr  of  children  vho  belong  to  thc««  c«t«gori««  may  be 
taken       tha  total  nuabar  of  children  batwean  tha  agaa  of  3  and  4 
ycara  who  ara  claaaifiad  in  tha  canaua  aa  having  Iriah.    Tha  19S1 
figure  atende  et  6,700  or  4.9Z  of  the  ege  cohort.    Thie  figure  Ue 
dropped  fro«  5.SX  for  Che  ccrreeponding  group  in  1971.    Uithin  the 
officiel  Geelcechc  ereee  52 .SX  of  Che  3  *  4  yeer  old  ege  cohorc 
heve  Irieh.    Thie  reelieed  e  figure  of  1,566  children  in  19S1.  An 
Coahchoiece  Maahecolelochce  (pereonel  coviuniceCion)  have  found 
thee  only  30X  of  children  fro«  Caelcechc  ereee  vho  eccend  Irieh 
preechool  pleygroupe  ere  necive  epeekere  in  che  cecegory  1  eenee* 
Thcee  preechoole  eerve  whec  ie  probebly  e  repreeencecive  eeaple  of 
Geelcechc  children  end  Che  Conhchoiece  Rtaahecolelochce  eeciaace 
suggeece  chec  che  ceneue  figuree  exeggerece  che  reel  nuaber  of 
children  vho  ere  necive  epeekere  of  Irieh.    The  diecrepancy  wy  be 
eccounced  for  by  Che  Coahchoiece  Rieahecolelochce  eeciaate  chat  a 
furcher  21X  of  Che  children  in  preechoole  heve  eoae  Irieh  buC  do 
noc  heve  neCive  like  coapecence.    One  aay  conclude  froa  Cheee 
eeciaecee  chec  Chere  ere  no  aore  Chan  e  Choueend  children  per  yeer 
in  Che  councry  Co  whoa  Irieh  hee  been  peeeed  on  in  en  unbroken  line 
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fr<w  the  past.    Wheo  ont  dlvldca  thli  sroup  into  atytn  dlitlnct 
G««ltacht  ret lona  which  havt  contldtrabU  dialectal  varlatlona  from 
«ach  othtr  the  Incohealvcneaa  of  the  group  becoMa  apparent.  The 
optialaa  for  the  aurvlval  of  the  lansuase,  which  la  Juatlfled  by 
the  increaalns  percentage  of  the  population  which  clalaa  to  have 
Irlah,  .uat  be  tempered  by  the  very  low  percentage  of  children  to 
who.  the  language,  aa  traditionally  apoken,  haa  been  paaaed  on. 
Thla  link  with  the  paat  haa  becoae  very  tenuoua  Indeed. 

School  and  Cooaunlty  . 

In  auch  a  llngulatlcally  conplex  altuatlon  It  Is  difficult  to 
formulate  apeclflc  and  explicit  .ima  for  the  teaching  of  Irlah  aa  a 
flrat  language.    The  UpUclt  alma  of  preaervlng  the  language  aa  an 
ethnic  or  cultural  ayabol  certainly  looaa  large,  yet  effective 
pedagogical  approachea  to  language  teaching  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
have  laaedlate  or  direct  beneficial  effecta  for  the  language  In  the 
coMunlty  at  large  (CuMlna  and  Geneaee,  1985).    Effective  language 
teaching  la  a  neceaaary  but  not  a  aufflclent  condition  for  language 
■alntenance.    Of  equal  Importance  for  language  maintenance  la  the 
perceived  ability  of  the  language  to  deal  with  the  major  aapecta  of 
the  apeakera*  experlencea.    "The  old  waya  of  talking  may  peralat  aa 
long  aa  the  old  waya  of  life  go  on*  (Hammond,  1975).    In  Caeltacht 
areaa  we  aee  thla  prediction  being  reallaed  In  that  Irlah  la  more 
likely  to  be  uaed  in  domeatlc  altuatlona  or  In  altuatlona  where  the 
traditional  llfeatyle  la  maintained  than  It  la  In  the  caae  of  more 
modern  actlvltlea  auch  aa  factory  work,  dealing  with  Government 
agenclea,  etc. 

Written  Irlah  haa  traditionally  had  a  very  weak  poaitlon  In 
Caeltacht  communitiea.    The  proviaion  of  widely  accepted  newapapera 
haa  been  largely  unaucceaaful.    Up  until  the  foundation  of  Radio  na 
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CMlc«chc«  m  ch«  ■ld-««v«ncl««  ch«r«  v««  llccl«  by  w«y  of  dlrscc 
concscc  b«cv««n  ch«  ditUvnt  C««lc«chc  •v:    M«clv«  •p««k«r«  of 
Irish  hav«  ir€«c«r  •fflnlcy  vlch  ch«lr  own  dl«l«cc  chmn  ch«y  hmv« 
vlch  ch«  Borc  •c«nd«rd  vsrlscy  which  is  b«lng  proaocsd  by  ch« 
«duc«clon  sysctB* 

On  ch«  qu««clon  of  i«n«r«l  •duc«clon  provision,  priaary  schools  srs 
Minly  orgsnissd  on  •  parochial  b««i«  wich  ch«  cwo  c««ch«r  school 
b«ins  ch«  mo9t  cowM>n  typ«.    Th«  po«t-prim«ry  ssccor  i«  ••rv«d  by  5 
••condary  schools .  7  VCC  school* .  3  coMunicy  •chooI«  •nd  I 
coBpr«h«n«iv«  school.    >Uny  of  th«M  schools  ssrvs  srsss  which  srs 
oucsids  chs  Gaslcschc,  ptr        tnd  Iri«h  wmy  not  h%  ch«  do«in«nc 
I«nsu«s«  in  •oa«  of  chcs.    For  dewogrsphic  •nd  othmv  r«««on«  • 
con«id«rabl«  nuabsr  of  C««I cache  children  sccsnd  boarding  schools 
ouc«id«  th«ir  oim  di«tricc«.    Th«  «v«r«g«  po«t  priMry  school 
•nrolMnC  is  140  which  Mksii  ic  difficult  for  chsa  Co  off«r  • 
coapr«h«n«iv«  r«ng«  of  subjaccs.    Only  40Z  of  such  •chool«  c«n 
offsr  high«r  Isvsl  MCh«MCic«  •nd  c«chnic«I  drawing  for  •xaapl* 
(MscDonncha,  I97f).    Th«  C««lc«chc  sconoay  h««  b««n  cr«dicion«IIy 
d«p«nd«nc  oa  saigracion  and  for  cho««  who  r«a«io  •t  boat  English 
c«nd«  to  b€  ch«  dosin«nc  Isnguags  through  which  th«y  d««I  with 
outbids  «g«nciM.    All  th«««  factors  add  up  to  Irish  having  •  poor 
•conoaic  ttrtngth  and  a«k««  English  th«  high  status  language  in  •II 
of  XrsUnd.    Thi«  SBsrging  situation  was  r«cogni««d  by  Prof«««or 
MichssI  O'Tisrnty  (1924).    H«  claiaad  that: 

Th«  Caslttcht  should  b«  ftncsd  round  a«  an  Irish 
r«««rvation;  it  should  b«  dsvsloptd  so  th«t  aigrstion 
froa  it  should  b«  ttoppad,  givsn  its  own  org«n«  of 
public  lift,  snd  if  po««ibl«  its  own  pr«««. 

(P.  703) 
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D«.crlbl„,  th.  C.U.cht  ..  .  r...rv.tlo„  i.  .  .o..«h.t  colourful 
u..  of  l.n,u.,.  Which  «y  b.  r...„t.d  by  xny.    tn,a.  th„. 
b«tn  .o.t  po.ltl»,  ,cono.lc  dl.crUln.tlon  In  f.vour  of  Ctelt.cht 
«...  by  .ucc.lv.  Cov.rn..„t.  th.  l.v.l  of  Int.rv.ntlon  r.qulr.d 
to  tlv.  th.  Ungu.,.  .  po.ltlv.  .ocl.l  ,t.ndln8  h..  not  b..n 
forthcoalng. 

Th.  Schooling  Proc... 

At  th.  ouft  on.  .u.t  not.  th.  l.ck  of  .duc.tlon.l  r....rch  on  th. 
dyn„lc.  of  th.  chlld-t..ch.r  r.l.tlon.hlp.  or  on  th.  n.tur.  of 
"t.Kt"  in  th.  Clfcht  .chool..    -T.xt"  1.  b.ln8  u,.d  h.r.  In  . 
v.ry  bro.d  .en.e  to  r.f.r  to  th.  l.ngu.,.  typ.  which  l,  u..d  In 
.Chool..    A.  W.U       th.  Lngu.,.  which  1,  wrltt.n  In  our  typlc.l 
school  book,  .Chool  t.xt  .1.0  r.f.r.  to  th.  l.nguag.  which  1, 
cr..t.d  In  th.  .Chool  by  th.  t.ich.r  ..  .n  lndlvldu.1.  by  th. 
t..ch.r/p„pil  lnt.r.ctlon.  .nd  by  pupU/pupil  Int.r.ctlon.. 
Clfcht  prl..ry  .chool.  by  .nd  l.rg..  t.nd  to  h.Y.  t..ch.r.  who 
th....lv..  .r.  n.tlv..  of  th.  dl.tnct  .nd  who  .p..k  th.  l.ngu.g. 
v.rl.ty  found  In  th.t  dl.trlct.    Or.l  t.xt.  c.n  th.r.for.  b. 
.xp.ct.d  to  h.v.  .t  l...t  .  .Chool  .uth.ntlclty.    Bec.u..  of  th. 
.OCI.I  .tructur.  of  .chool.  .nd  th.  powr  .tructur.  Inh.r.nt  In 
cl...roo..  th.r.  1.  .  ..ver.  U.it.tlon  on  th.  typ..  of  l.ngu«g. 
Which  c.n  b.  pro«ot.d  through  .chooUng.    Th.r.  h..  b..n  no 
.tructur.d  .duc.tlon.l  r....rch  on  th.  .ocl.l  org.nU.tlon  .nd 
l.ntu.g.  .tructur.  found  In  th.  ...11  two  t..ch.r  C.lt.cht  prl>.ry 
•Chool.    In  t.r..  of  dl.logu.  .tructur.  wh.t  rol.  l.  .o.t  co..«,nly 
...u..d  by  th.  t..ch.rT    Wh.t  .r.  l.gltL.t.  dl.logu.  rol..  for 
chlldr.nT    If  th.  .Chool  do.,  not  In  .0..  w.y  .irror  .ocl.ty  th.n 
It.  rol.  In  cultlv.tlng  .nd  .xp.ndlng  th.  >oth.r  tongu.  of  th. 
chlldr.n  will  b.  r..trlct.d.    Thl.  .n.ly.l.  ...u.e.  th.t  l.ngu.g. 
.rl...  out  of  th.  .ocl.1  .ltu.tlon  or  cont.xt  .nd  to  th.  .xt.nt 
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Chat  on«  r««crlcc«  •ocitl  rol««  tna  conCsxCs  on«  U  rsstrlctint 
l«nstt«s«  •xp«rl«nc«  •nd  dtvtlopacnC* 


RMdins  MaCcrUl 

Th«r«  !•  •  s*n«r«l  con««n«u«  Ch«C  vhsn  chlldrtn**  backtrouad 
values  ara  aiailar  Co  Choaa  valuaa  InharanC  In  Cha  achool  ayaCaa 
Chan  aaxiaiMi  prog raaa  la  likaly  Co  anaua  (Labov  and  tohlnaon, 
1972)*    Thia  Cypa  of  aociological  arguMaC  la  uaad  co  daaoaacraca 
Cha  dlaadvancasaa  which  children  fro«  working  daaa  backfrouoda 
hava  In  a  achoollns  ayaCaa  Cha  achoa  of  which  la  flrvly  baaad  on 
•Iddla-daaa  valuaa.    In  cha  cmaa  of  Xrlah  Chara  la  a  llnsulaClc 
•laaacch  of  a  vary  fundaaanCal  naCura  baCwaan  achool  reading  CexCe 
end  Che  experlencee  of  cha  cyplcel  child  for  who«  Irleh  le  e  flrec 
lenguage.    Thle  cen  only  euggeeC  Co  the  child  CheC  hie  own  nacive 
lenguage  balonge  only  to  che  reecrlcced  world  of  hie  own  dlecrlcc 
end  hae  llCCle  or  no  uea  In  che  ouCelde  world.    SOM  acceapCe  have 
been  aade  recencly  Co  redreee  Chle  eicuaclon  by  Cha  producClon  of 
reading  aaCarlele  epadflcelly  deelgned  for  eoM  CaelCechC  echoola* 
There  le  eclll  e  greec  ehorcege  of  reeding  aeCerlele  eulceble  for 
Caanegere* 

One  aay  deduce  froa  Che  ebove  elCuaClon  CheC  Che  IncenClvee  end 
MOClveClon  CO  reed  Irleh  auec  noc  ba  equectd  wich  Choee  eeeodeCed 
wlCh  Englleh  reeding.    UnforCunaCely,  wa  cennoc  eeeaee  Cha 
Influence  which  poor  quallCy  reeding  aaCarlele  hae  on  che  reeding 
perforaance  of  GeelCechC  children  elnce  Chere  ere  no  eeCebllehed 
reeding  nor«e  for  children  whoee  flret  lenguage  le  Irleh  <de  Feolte 
ec  el«,  1977). 


Approachca  to  Reading 


It  vin  b«  .r,u«d  that  the  dclnant  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  m  Ireland  la  a  functional  one.    In  a  aoclety  which  placea 
a  very  high  value  on  literacy  learning  to  read  la  Ita  own  reward. 
Children  hardly  need  re.lndlng  of  the  uaefulne..  of  the  aklU. 
Reading  la  an  l.portant  part  of  the  culture  of  the  child.  The 
eaaentlal  Job  for  the  teacher  la  to  create  the  altuatlon  In  which 
the  child  can  attach  .eanlng  to  the  orthographic  ay«bol.    Aa  a 
tulde  or  help  for  the  learner  the  written  text  la  elaboreted  by 
plcturea  and  eabedded  In  a  fuiUlar  context  ao  aa  to  Mxlalze  It. 
tranaparency.    Pictorial  context  arlaea  out  of  written  text  and  It. 
aole  function  la  to  convey  the  text.    Thla  written  text  In  turn  la 
created  prl.arlly  by  a  grading  ayate.  baaed  on  the  poatulated 
difficulty  of  worda  aa  deter.lned  by  whatever  teaching/ learning 
theory  la  being  aubacrlbed  to.    Aa  an  ex-ple  of  thla  a  prl.ary 
reading  text  say  begin  with: 

Ann 
tarry 
the  ahop 

Ann  la  In  the  ahop 
Barry  la  In  the  ahop 

Worda  are  added  purely  for  their  aaau.ed  pedagogical  value.    It  la 
not  propoaed  to  analyae  the  uaefulneaa  of  thla  .ethod  of  teaching 
EngUah  reading  to  .onoUngual  apeakera  of  EngUah  In  the  preaent 
paoer.    It  .ay  Indeed  give  rlae  on  occaalon  to  probleaa  aaaoclated 
with  poor  reading  aotlvatlon  aaong  children  and  It  alao  aay 
encourage  the  uae  of  fairly  .tertle  unl.aglnattve  language.  Thla 
la  .1.0  the  re.dlng  .odel  which  he.  been  tr.n.po.ed  unque.tlonlngly 
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Inco  Irish.    On«  say  d«c«cc  so  urhao  alddU  cUs«  bUs  lo  ch«s« 
Irish  csxcs  snd  ic  can  hardly  %m  arsu«d  chac  chay  ralaca  co  cha 
avaryday  axpariaocaa  of  Irish  apaakins  childrao,  particularly  choaa 
vich  a  rural  background.    Tha  caxca  of  Iriah  **raadara**  ara  cha 
producca  of  linguiacic  raaaarch  carriad  ouc  in  cha  aixciaa  and  chay 
ara  daaignad  aa  a  rainforcasanc  for  oral  aacarial  which  ia 
praaancad  co  cha  child  during  a  prior  pariod.    No  conaidaracion  ia 
givan  CO  cha  circuaacancaa  of  cha  individual  child.    Ic  ia  aa 
Chough  languaga  ia  a  cloaad  ayacaa,  an  objacc  of  acudy  in  icaalf 
which  doaa  noc  raquira  rafaranca  co  concaxc.    In  cha  caaa  of  laaa 
widaly  apokan  languagaa  chia  idaa  ia  parcicularly  dangaroua  and 
inhibica  cha  child'a  aocivacion  covarda  any  kind  of  paraooal 
involvaaanc  in  cha  ao  callad  laarning  procaaa.    Sarcra  raaarkad 

If  you  naaa  cha  bahavlour  of  an  Individual  you  ravaal  it 
CO  his;  ha  aaaa  hiaaalf •    And  ainca  you  ara  ac  cha  saaa 
ci«a  naaing  ic  co  all  ochara,  ha  koova  chat  ha  ia  aaan 
at  thft  Moaanc  ha  aaaa  hlmaalf  (1948,  p*l2)* 

Thia  arguMnc  vaa  incaodad  aa  a  raciooala  for  vricing  in  ganaral 
buc  ic  haa  a  parcicularly  powarful  applicacion  for  minoricy 
languagaa.    Tha  languaga  of  cha  achool  auac  raflaec  and  lagiciaisa 
cha  child* a  own  linguiaclc  background,    ic  suae  confira  cha  child 
in  hia  or  har  own  idancicy  and  davalop  Ilnguiacic  aalf*confidanca. 
Aa  nocad  abova,  in  ralacion  co  Iriah  aa  a  firac  languaga  wa  hava  a 
graac  divaraicy  of  linguiaclc  idcr    ciaa  and  ralacivaly  aaall 
nuabar  of  childran  in  aach  cacagory.    For  chaaa  cwo  raaaona  cha 
proviaion  of  laarning  aacariala  by  a  cancral  agancy  ia  boch 
coMarcially  unviabla  and  aducacionally  undaairabla.    Tha  proviaion 
of  cha  nacaaaary  raaourcaa  for  auch  davalop»#nc  auac  gac  prioricy 
in  any  languaga  planning  procaaa.    Work  of  chia  kind  haa  alraady 
baan  iniciatad  by  Huincraaa  na  n-^Oilain  in  Connaaara  and  by  Caail 
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UlBdh  in  Dontgal  in  co-*op«ratloii  vlth  Udaria  n*  Ga«ItBChtB.  The 
cattntlal  challtnt*  for  such  curriculum  devcIopMitt  ccntrea  la  to 
product  Mttrlala  which  refltct  and  Icgltlalxe  the  lift  txpcrlcncca 
of  th«  chlldrtn  and  which  glvta  thca  tht  functional  Ilttracy  which 
la  ncctaaary  for  tht  atudy  of  other  areaa  of  the  currlcului^* 

Poat  Prlsary  Schooling 

Second  level  achoola  In  Treland  are  very  atrongly  Influenced  by  the 
demanda  of  our  centrallted  exaalnatlona  ayatem*    Theae  exanlnatlons 


for  a  aubstantlal  nuaber  of  eaployera*    The  achoola  therefore 
becoae  caat  In  the  role  of  preparing  young  people  for  entry  to  th£ 
broader  world  of  work*    Thla  aeana  that  there  la  a  very  atrong 
eaphaala  on  equality  of  opportunity  which  In  turn  haa  been 
Interpreted  In  the  caae  of  Irlah  aa  neceaaltatlng  a  unldlaenalonal 
ayllabua  whert  there  la  no  dlatlnctlon  aade  between  couraea  for 
thoae  who  are  native  apeakera  of  Irlah  and  thoae  for  who*  It  la  a 
aecond  language*    Thla  of  neceaalty  placea  undue  reatrlctlona  on 
the  type  and  quality  of  the  aaterlala  which  can  be  Included  on  a 
courae  for  native  apeakera* 

Exaalnatlona  have  tended  to  be  aore  concerned  with  the  technical 
detalla  of  literacy  texta  than  about  affording  the  opportunity  to 
Indlvlduala  to  react  In  any  kind  of  peraonallaed  way  to  the  tex' a* 
The  challenge  of  ayllabua  development  at  aecond  level  la  one  of 
providing  the  atructurea  which  will  give  due  encouragement  and 
recognition  to  the  broader  range  of  actlvltlea  which  may 
Juatlflably  be  claaaed  aa  language  teaching*    There  la  a  need  to 
develop  In  the  young  adulta  a  greater  netallngulatlc  awareneaa 
which  tranacenda  the  atudy  of  form  aa  an  end  in  Itaelf  and  explorea 
the  connection  between  language  form  and  language  function* 


lection  mechaniam  both  for  third  level  collegea  and 
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Conclu«ioii 


In  ch«  of  wid«Iy  u««d  lmiigu«s««  aocht^  ^ontu«  !•  b««t 

lnc«rpr«c«d  m«  ch«  Unsuas*  vmrltcy  of  ch«  coMiunicy  co  which  ch« 
child  b«Ioiis«.    In  chl«  ll»hc  ch«  d«v«IopMnC  of  tMchlng  uc«rUl« 
1«  b««t  don«  on  «  local  b««l«  rmchar  Chan  ac  naclooal  laval  ao  chat 
cha  Ufa  axparlancaa  of  cha  child  can  ba  conflrvad  and  axpaodad* 
Tha  ulclMCa  alv  of  flrac  languasa  caachlnt  la  cha  davalopMoc  of 
cha  Ilnsulaclcally  confldanc  Individual  who  haa  cha  ablllcy  and 
aanalclvlcy  co  adapc  co  cha  concaxc  In  which  ha  flnda  hlsaalf*  In 
cha  caaa  of  Irlah  chara  la  ac  praaanc  a  aaad  co  axplora  aora  fully 
cha  praaanc  concaxc  of  languaga  uaa  ao  chac  auchanclc  languaga 
acclvlclaa  can  be  fully  axplorad  ac  all  lavala  of  cha  aducaclon 
ayacas* 
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THE  TEACHING  OP  IRISH  AS  A  riKST  UNGUACB  IN  TOIMWY  SOKXXS 
IN  TUB  GAgLTAOlt 


Peadar  0  Flatharta,  conhdhai  Nl^sl5nta  na  Gaellge. 


Since  th€  foundation  of  thl»  state  In  1922  It  has  been  the 
Irish  Government's  policy  to  restore  the  Irish  language  as  a 
general  medlun  of  coimunlcatlbn  all  over  the  country.   It  could 
easily  be  expected  that  the  attainment  of  such  an  sin  would 
have  required  at  least  as  such  expense,  research  and  adjoitaent 
of  aaidnlstratlon  as  was  provided  for  electrification,  defence, 
housing,  etc.  etc.   I  can  safely  say  that  nobody  would  disagree 
with  me  when  I  state  that  no  such  effort  has  been  made. 


According  to  out  Constitution,  Article  8,  Paragraph  (.1.): 


1.  The  Irish  language  as  the  national  language  Is  the 
first  official  language. 

2.  The  English  language  Is  recognised  as  a  second 
official  language. 


When  the  White  Paper  as  It  Is  commonly  known,  or  to  give  It  Its 
proper  title,  'The  Restoration  of  the  Irish  Language'  was 
published  in  1965,  it  reiterated  government  policy  on  the  Irish 
language  -  it  reaffirmed  the  official  status  of  the  language: 


"The  national  aim  Is  to  restore  the  national  language  as 
a  general  medium  of  ccnmunlcatlon.   Nevertheless,  for  a 
comiaerable  time  ahead,  English  will  remain  the  language 
chiefly  used  outside  the  Gaeltacht  (Irish  speaking  areas) 
for  various  purposes  ...   Because  of  our  geographic 
position  and  the  pattern  of  our  economic  and  social 
relationships,  a  competent  knowledge  of  English  will  be 
needed  even  In  a  predominantly  irlsh-speaklng  Ireland, 
with  effective  use  of  modern  teaching  methods  and 
facilities  ...   the  standards  of  literacy  and  fluency 
required  In  English  for  all  our  needs  can  be  maintained 
and  general  education  standards  raised,  while  our 
knowledge  of  Irish  Is  advanced  and  its  use  extended  to 
realize  the  national  aim  ...   No  Irish  child  can  be 
regarded  as  fully  educated  If  he  grows  up  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language.  The  educational  system 
will  be  seriously  defective  If  It  does  not  provide  for 
the  teaching  of  Irish  to  all  children". 


Further  on  in  the  report  the  use  of  Irish  as  a  medium  of 
instruction  is  mentioned: 

•The  Minister  for  Education  considers  that  is  is  not 

Tri  J^  tJ^'^^^fl'^  teaching  through 

Irish  in  all  schools  should  be  drawi  up  until  further 
investigation  of  the  general  effects  of  teaching  through 
a  language  other  than  the  heme  language  have  been  made^. 

in  general  Irish  was  to  be  taught  as  a  subject  in  all  primary 
schools  and  the  use  of  Irish  as  a  medium  of  instruction  for 
other  subjects  was  to  be  allowed  by  the  Department  of  Education 
"only  when  the  teacher  is  conpetent  to  give  such  instruction 
and  Where  the  pupils  have  sufficient  Irish  to  profit  by  it". 

While  we  are  not  concerned  today  with  the  success,  or  lack  of 
it,  in  achieving  our  national  aim  of  restoring  Irish,  as  a 
general  medium  of  conmunication  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  we 
cannot  discuss  the  teaching  of  Irish  as  a  first  language  in  the 
Gaeltacht  area  without  looking  at  the  tribulations  of  the 
language  at  a  national  level.   The  nation  as  a  whole  is 
practically  speaking  monolingual  but  there  is  a  ta' -\y 
widespread  knowledge  of  Irish  and  some  use  the  language. 
Billngualism  is  more  a  feature  of  some  schools  than  of  the 
comnunities  in  their  inroediate  environment. 

In  the  1920 •s  there  were  three  strong  dialects  of  Irish  in  the 
country.   However,  the  national  language  that  the  State  aspired 
to  restore  was  an  official  version  of  those  dialects  made  up  of 
a  conglomeration  of  all  three  dialects  and  a  liberal  spattering 
of  made-up  Irish*   This  version  of  the  language  was  adopted  by 
the  State  and  used  when  the  various  organs  of  state  wished  to 
ccmmunicate  with  one  another.   This  artificial  language  was 
more  than  adequate  and  proper  for  official  use  but  not  to  be 
promoted  through  the  educational  system  throughout  the 
country.   Whatever  reason  d'etre  can  be  made  for  its  promotion 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  its  promotion  in  Gaeltacht 
areas,  especially  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  and  early 
primary  schooling,  is  questionable. 
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Hother  tongue  learning  or  first  lAn9iM9e  learning  or 
rednforcenint  usually  refers  to  a  Mjor  language  and 
accordingly  nost  If  not  all  researdi  on  first  language  learning 
deals  with  the  learning  of  French,  English,  Geman,  etc.  as 
first  langua9es.   This  of  course  leaves  us  in  a  situation  where 
little  or  no  research  is  carried  out  on  the  difficulties  of 
first  language  learning  where  the  first  language  in  question  is 
a  minor  language,  for  of  course  major  difficulties  and 
differences  exist. 

Ordinarily  a  child  learning  his  first  language  in  a  major 
language  environment  is  aided  in  his  learning  by  many  inportant 
factors.   The  child  learns  language  in  his  immediate 
environment  -  his  home  and  family,  this  acquisition  and 
learning  is  reinforced  by  the  greater  environment  -  this 
entails  playing  in.  the  street,  attending  school,  reading  books, 
through  watching  television,  etc.  Other  adults  and  children, 
the  broadcast  and  written  media  all  aid  the  child  in  learning 
new  vocabulary,  new  structures  and  through  such  learning  the 
child  makes  new  and  hopefully  delightful  discoveries  which 
mould  his  whole  viewpoint  on  life.   In  a  lesser  used  language 
situation  however,  such  consistency  does  not  exist.   The  type 
of  reinforcement  referred  to  does  not  exist  to  the  same 
extent.  The  child  experiences  one  language  in  the  home  and 
perhaps  in  school  but  a  whole  other  world  exists  only  through  a 
different  medium.  This  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a  bad 
thing  -  seeing  different  worlds  through  different  languages  - 
it  only  becomes  a  disadvantage  when  conflict  arises  in  the  mind 
of  the  child.   This  conflict  arises  when  the  child  associates 
and  makes  value  judgements  about  the  usefulness  and  importance 
of  each  language.   Very  quickly  the  child  can  associate  a  whole 
world  of  imagination,  action,  colour,  relationships  with  a 
language  used  on  mass  media  like  television  and  books.   Let  me 
quote  you  the  words  of  Dr.  Henning  Johansson  ~ 

*'Too  often  it  is  forgotten  that  from  the  beginning  almost 
every  child  is  a  monolingual  child.   A  minority  child, 
however,  is  different  from  a  majority  child  since  the 
former  is  generally  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  to 


participate  in  the  majority  culture  and  language  unless 

can  liv«  in  total  isolation  £ra«  othecs.  The 
problems  unaer  consideration  arise  Mhen  the  minority 
culture  and  the  first  language  are  supplesented  the 
majority  culture.  Through  hlsi^r  first  languagTthT 
child  learns  to  obtain  fundamental  satisfactionTsuch  as 
human  re^nse.   H^she  organizes  and  gives  meaning  to 
everything  perceived,   m  other  words  she/he  develops  as 
tJi^^J*^  development  is  violated  when 

cne  Child  meets  the  dominant  society  that  requires 
another  language  and  values  another  culture  more  than 
ni8/n6r  own* 

The  child  has  done  nothing  to  create  this  situation  and 
®JI°w"^"^*^        His/her  perception  of  the  world 
around  hiiVher  is  &  meaningful  heritage  from  the  parents 
and  their  culture.   Even  if  the  development  of  this 
heritage  is  violated  it  is  not  easy  to  destroy  it.  The 
child  may  be  made  ashamed  of  it  or  even  learn  to  despise 
^hi^^  generally  does  not  reject  it.    As  school 

^  J?   L^^"^*'?.'^^^^^*^  teachers  sometimes 

do  not  understand  hin/her.   This  situation  can  lead  to 
negative  reactions  to  the  education  system,    it  may  also 
happen  that  the  child  will  start  accusing  his/her  parents 
for  providing  hin/her  with  an  inferior  view  of  the 

^  surprised  if  this  happens  since 
the  child  is  not  able  to  function  within  each  culture, 
when  it  is  imposed  upon  hin/her". 

In  the  few  areas  of  this  country  where  Irish  can  still  be  said 
to  be  the  dominant  language  (the  Gaeltacht  areas)  children  from 
bilingual  homes  attend  schools  in  which  Irish  is  the  sole 
medium  of  instruction.   The  area  itself  is  bilingual  with  the 
Irish  language  still  dominating.   These  areas  are  in  gradual 
decline  with  English  creeping  in  as  a  mediun  of  instruction, 
especially  in  peripheral  areas  of  the  Gaeltacht. 

The  minority  language  must  canpete  successfully  to  gain  the 
attention,  respect  and  the  imagination  of  the  child  if  it  is  to 
be  the  first  language  of  such  a  child.   To  do  so  it  needs  the 
technology,  the  facilities,  the  aids  used  in  major  language 
learning  if  indeed,  not  more.   As  regards  the  teaching  of  Irish 
as  a  first  language,  children,  parents  and  teachers  lack  the 
most  basic  aids  after  sixty  years  of  self-government.   As  there 
is  a  serious  lack  of  textbooks  and  teaching  materials,  English 
language  textbooks  are  used  in  certain  subjects.  Furthermore 
the  state  pursued  a  policy  of  translation  rather  than  producing 
original  indigenous  textbooks  and  teaching  aids  in  the  Irish 
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language  (geared  to  teaching  Irish  as  a  first  language).  A 
vast  amount  of  this  translation  work  was  carried  out  by 
professional  translatocs,  so«eti»es  far  removed  fro«  the 
classroom  situation  and  sanetines  far  removed  frcn  the 
Gaeltacht  itself.   This  often  resulted  in  teachers  being 
presented  with  textbooks  supposedly  geared  for  10-12  year  olds 
in  subject  matter  but  in  many  cases  in  fact  the  reader  would 
need  to  have  a  reading  age  of  18-20  to  be  able  to  use  the 
textbooks.   Naturally  both  pupils  and  teacher  turned  to  the 
English  language  version. 

I  notice  that  the  textbook  problem  has  been  referred  to  in  a 
recent  report  by  the  Diil's  Joint  Cownlttee  on  the  Irish 
Language.   I  quote: 

•^he  men*)ers  of  the  Joint  Ccnmittee  have  the  following 
reccnnendation  to  make  -  that  it  be  recognised  at 
Government  level  that  a  crisis  prevails  in  relation  to 
textbooks  and  teaching  materials  in  Irish  in  general  and 
that  an  announcement  be  made  . . .  about  what  is  intended 
to  overcome  this  difficulty**. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Irish  Language,  February  *88. 

It  is  only  right  to  point  out  that  there  have  been  achievements 
made  in  the  provision  of  secondary  reading  materials, 
e^jecUlly  for  early  childhood.   I  must  say  also  that  some  of 
the  primary  school  inspectorate  have  initiated  and  backed  up 
stu^  groups  in  the  Gaeltacht  in  recent  years  and  that  An  GOm 
must  be  commended  on  taking  the  initial  step  of  producing 
reading  material  for  native  Irish  speakers,  in  cooperation  with 
Huintearas  na  nOileln. 

Such  a  situation  could  only  arise  with  a  minority  or  a  lesser 
used  language.   Can  you  imagine  a  situation  where  no  suitable 
textbook  was  provided  for  the  teaching  of  a  subject  through 
English?   Or  where  children  of  ten  years  upv«rds  had  a  shortage 
of  suitable  reading  materials.   There  would  be  uproar  - 
speeches  about  inadequate  education,  and  the  rights  of  the 
child,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  reQ)onsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Education  etc.,  etc.    ironically  none  of 
these  problems  are  mentioned  in  the  Curaclam  na  Bunscoile  - 
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the  curriculum  for  the  primary  schools  published  by  the 
oepertaent  of  Bauction  in  1971.  m  the  section  dealing 
•pecifically  with  Irish  in  the  Gaelt«ht  priMry  «*ool,  the 
emphasis  se«M  to  be  on  proper  diction  and  elocution  and 
puriflring  the  native  Irish  speaker's  vocabulary.   The  section 
•ets  a  goal  of  ridding  the  native  tongue  of  Hiberno-English 
*«rds  that  wre  ruining  the  language  and  states  that  it  is  the 
teachers'  goal  that  native  Irish  speakers  would  use  the  word 
-rothar-  instead  of  -bicycle-  and  that  fro«  then  on  -an  clog  a 
thochrais-  would  be  heard  instead  of  -an  clog  a  windtll-.  The 
section  goes  on  to  make  an  interesting  supposition  -  that  the 
children  coming  from  a  country  or  rural  envlrorwent  have  a 
narrower  range  of  language  and  speech  than  their  counterparts 
from  an  urban  environment.    (Don't  forget  that  we  are  talking 
about  one  of  the  richest  areas  of  folklore  in  Europe),   it  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  majority  of  Gaeltacht  children  are  from 
such  a  rural  environment,   it  suffices  to  say  that  we  hope  that 
we  will  see  a  more  realistic  approach  from  the  Curriculum 
Review  presently  under  way. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  problems  that  children  with  a 
minority  culture  have  overcome  in  the  face  of  the  dominant 
culture.   Ne  cannot  ignore  the  difficult  situation  that 
teachers  teaching  in  Gaeltacht  area  have  to  encounter. 
Gaeltacht  teachers  are  not  at  the  stage  where  they  are 
requesting  high  technology  teaching  aids  to  reinforce  the  first 
language  of  children  under  their  care  -  they  are  still  trying 
in  vain  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  basic  teaching  aids.  They 
are  still  at  the  stage  where  they  are  instructed  to  teach  tKe 
same  syllabus  in  the  teaching  of  Irish  to  Gaeltacht  children  as 
is  taught  in  Ballymun  or  Poxrock  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.   The  problems  arise  inmediately  the  child  comes  to 
school.   There  are  no  aids  to  teach  pre-reading  skills  to 
native  Irish  speaking  children  -  no  reading  tests  to  test  their 
abilities  or  determine  their  reading  age,  no  reading  scheme 
designed  to  teach  Irish  reading  to  native  Irish  speaking 
children  -  the  children  learn  to  cope  with  the  stale  reading 
scheme  produced  by  the  publishing  conpanies  for  the  teaching  of 
Irish  as  a  second  language,   if  the  child  is  not  so  lucky  to 
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leacn  reading  b/  the  "look  and  say*  nethod  then  I  m  afraid 
that  the  child  will  be  at  a  lose,  for  there  is  no  other 
^etoi.  It  seen  incredible  that  we  still  don't  have  a 
phonetically  based  reading  schCM  designed  to  teach  Irish 
reading  as  a  second  language,  never  Mind  catering  for  Gaeltacht 
children.  While  teachers  try  to  cope  as  well  as  they  can  using 
the  reading  sc^iems  designed  to  teach  Irish  as  a  second 
language,  they  face  major  problems  after  fourth  class.   By  that 
time  such  reading  schemes  have  ccme  to  an  end  and  the  children 
de^rately  need  an  anthology  of  fiction  that  would  foster  a 
love  for  reading  Irish  books  later  in  life.   Such  an  anthology 
does  not  exist. 

This  same  indifference  permeates  all  aspects  of  the  learning 
situations  exposed  to  the  child  -  the  lack  of  textbooks  and 
secondary  reading  materials,  the  lack  of  stimulating 
educational  and  entertaining  programmes  on  State  Radio  and 
Television,  the  neglect  of  providing  suitable  challenging 
syllabi  etc.,  etc. 

Let  us  also  look  at  the  very  provision  of  teachers  to  teach 
native  Irish  speaking  children  through  Irish,   Host  of  the 
Gaeltacht  schools  are  two  teacher  schools  with  a  few  three 
teacher  schools.   Those  of  us  who  went  through  teacher  training 
college  could  not  be  faulted  if  most  of  us  didn't  know  that 
such  an  establishment  as  a  two  teacher  school  existed,  not  to 
mention  the  two  teacher  Gaeltacht  schools  where  the  first 
language  is  Irish.   The  system  does  not  bother  to  recognise 
that  there  are  Gaeltacht  areas  where  children  speak  a  different 
language,  have  different  educational  needs,  come  from  a 
minority  culture  ^->d  that  some  teachers  will  not  be  teaching 
one  class  a  year  in  a  big  one  class/one  teacher  middle  class 
school  where  all  the  children  speak  English  as  their  first 
language,  with  around  twenty-five  in  each  class.   There  has 
been  some  pilot  work  done  in  this  area,  or  a  related  area, 
concerning  the  provision  of  teachers,  for  all*Irlsh  schools 
outside  the  Gaeltacht. 
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cwinot  examint  tht  t^whlng  of  Irish  as  a  fi rat  language  in 
Gaeltacht  achoola  without  considering  that  provisions  nist  be 
•ade  for  teaching  English  as  a  second  Imguage.  As  you  are  all 
auare,  Gatltacht  areas  are  continuously  receding  in  spite  of 
the  ctfficial  state  policy  that  we  referred  to  earlier.  The 
dominant  language  and  culture  has  rapidly  pushed  its  way  and 
iJBpoeed  itself,  changing  families  who  have  spoken  Irish  since 
year  dot  into  English  speaking  families.   Many  reasons  can  be 
put  forward  for  this  change  and  we  have  dealt  with  some  of  them 
already,   ve  must  acc^t  that  parents  went  to  do  what's  best 
for  their  Aildren  as  they  see  it.   Parents  wish  that  their 
children  would  not  suffer  the  linguistic  difficulties  they 
suffered  themselves  when  they  were  forced  to  emigrate,  of 
course  this  is  a  valid  point  that  must  be  recognized.-  if  we 
hope  to  continue  to  teach  Irish  as  a  first  language  in 
Gaeltacht  schools  it  can  only  be  done  with  the  cooperation  of 
parents,   in  order  to  secure  the  parents  cooperation,  the 
school  aystem  must  be  able  to  guarantee  the  parents  that  their 
children  will  not  be  at  a  loss  if  they  hold  on  to  the  minority 
culture.   In  other  words  the  parents  are  going  to  rear  their 
children  in  the  home  language  and  if  we  want  to  teach  Irish  as 
a  first  language  in  those  schools,  we  must  cater  for  the 
genuine  fears  of  those  parents,  of  course,  we  must  provide  the 
necessary  teaching  aids  for  first  language  teaching.   As  well 
as  that  we  mist  provide  the  necessary  teaching  aids  to  teach 
English  as  a  second  language.   First  and  foremost  we  must 
provide  for  the  communication  needs  of  the  children  so  that 
their  own  minority  language  will  not  hinder  their  progress  in 
the  big  world. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  current  debate  going  on  in  England 
at  present  about  a  National  Curriculum.   Let  me  quote  from  a 
document  issued  by  the  Welsh  Office  in  Decen«>er  1987,  titled 
•The  National  Curriculum'.   We  associate  a  national  curriculun 
with  lack  of  room  and  flexibility  and  for  that  reason  I  make  a 
conscious  decision  to  quote  from  it: 

"The  status  of  Welsh  as  a  foundation  subject  means  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  can  prescribe  attainment  targets, 
programmes  of  Mt\idf  and  appropriate  assessment  and 
testing  srrangemenu*   for  Welshj^it  would  be  necessary 


to  prescribe  more  than  one  set  of  attainment  targets  in  ^ 
order  to  cover  the  various  forms  in  which  the  wbject  is 
taught.  These  will  need  to  enccNpass  welsh  «s  «  first 
language  and  Welsh  as  a  second  language,  both  of  which 
.    are  cawonly  studied  to  OCSE  or  equivalent  lavel.  There 
will  also  be  a  need  to  provide  4|)propriately  for  a  basic 
level  of  attairpcnt  in  Welsh,  appropriate  for  pupils  in 
all  parts  of  Wales  who  would  not  necessarily  ejqpect  to 
study  the  subject  to  GCSB  standard**. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  that  the  most  fundamental  need  of  Gaeltacht 
areas  where  Irish  is  taught  as  a  first  language  is  to  develop  a 
school  system  that  does  not  violate  the  development  of  the 
child  as  a  unique  human  being  by  valuing  another  culture  more 
than  bia/het  own.    It  is  only  then  that  the  child  as  a  hunan 
being  can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  society  and  in 
broader  terms  the  development  of  our  culture.   As  technology, 
printing  and  devel^ment,  canmanication,  develops  at  a 
fantastic  rate  there  must  be  no  reason  for  failing  to  achieve 
this  goal  even  in  these  days  of  domination  in  cultural  terms 
and  fiscal  rectitude. 
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Tilllrw  Somt  irlth  lexical  Fields 

Llaa  Mac  MathOna 
(CoKltc  Ph^dratqy  Ballc  Atha  cliathl 

Introduction 

Soma  of  you  may  recall  Professor  Kenneth  Jackson's  cnn^ehenslve 
survey  of  the  progress  of  Irish  language  studies  during  the  course 
of  this  century,  which  he  delivered  at  the  Sixth  International 
Congress  of  Celtic  Studies,  held  in  University  College,  Galway,  in 
1979.    Speaking  on  the  thane  -The  Historical  Granvnar  of  Irish:  Sane 
Actualities  and  S<m  Desiderata-,  he  noted  that,  in  contrast  to  the 
areas  of  phonology  and  morphology,  which  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  scholars  since  the  inception  of  modern  Celtic  Studies  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  also  in  contrast  to  syntax,  which  had 
recently  attracted  increased  interest,  the  study  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Irish  language  continued  to  be  relatively  neglected  (Jackson 
1983).    However,  his  comments  related  particularly  to  the  study  of 
the  change  in  meanings  of  words  within  the  language.   Criticism  of 
sins  of  emission  in  many  areas  of  Irish  lexical  studies  are  no  doubt 
quite  justified,  but,  in  fairness  both  to  scholars  and  to 
scholarship,  one  should  also  Uke  stock  of  what  has  in  fact  been 
achieved.   Professor  de  Bhaldraithe  has  just  been  outlining  the 
lexicographical  concerns  which  will  continue  to  profitably  occupy 
scholars  of  the  modern  language.   The  Royal  Irish  Academy's 
Dictionary  of  the  Irish  «  ^jml),  begun  in  1913,  was  only 

brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1976:    this  dictionary  deals  with  the 
language  down  to  about  the  year  1650.   An  et^roological  dictionary  of 
this  same,  older,  period  of  the  language,  Lexique  ^tvmoloqigue  de 
I'Irlandais  ancien,  was  begun  by  j.  Vendryes  in  1959.  Paris-based, 
It  is  being  published  with  the  support  of  the  Dublin  Institute  for 
Advanced  studies.   These  major  dictionary  projects  have  necessarily 
absorbed  quite  considerable  financial  and  personnel  resources. 
Unavoidably  so,  for  they  are  the  secure  foundation  on  which  all 
Irish  language  scholarship  rests.   Both  the  reception  of  the 
inherited  tradition  of  Irish  culture  (with  its  twin  manuscript  and 
oral  strands)  and  the  dynamic  facilitation  of  language  comwnity 
maintenance  and  growth  would  be  inconceivable  in  the  absence  of 
those  major  dictionary  projects.   The  energies  of  individual 


scholar*  hav«  of t«i  been  profitably  directed  to  the  limited  lexical 
objective  of  adequately  presenting  the  vocabulary  content  of  single 
texta  in  notaa  or  indices.   And  of  course,  the  problems  of 
explanation  associated  with  individual  words  continue  to  attract 
short,  but  interesting,  contributions  from  scholars  in  the  various 
journals* 

However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lexical  work  so  far  outlined  has 
been  primarily  concerned  with  single  words.   In  the  case  of  the 
dictionaries,  this  was  virtually  inevitable.    In  the  case  of 
contributions  to  journals,  it  may  perhaps  rather  result  from  the 
lack  of  awareness  of  other  valid,  and  valuable,  approaches.  The 
scholar's  spotlight  has  been  beamed  on  one  word  at  a  time.  The 
impingement  of  the  senses  or  forms  of  other  words  on  the  one 
currently  receiving  the  attention  of  the  lexicographer  would  of 
course  be  in^>licitly  borne  in  mind,  but  not  explicitly  dealt  with. 
Short  notes  in  journals  tend  to  focus  on  the  exotic  elements  of 
vocabulary,  those  words  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  stand  out 
from  their  fellows.   And  so  the  more  structured  approaches  to 
vocabulary  stu<3|y,  which  have  become  commonplace  on  the  continent  in 
this  century,  have  had  renarkably  little  inpact  on  Irish  studies  -  a 
state  of  affairs  I  would  be  inclined  to  trace  back  to  the  founding 
of  the  School  of  Irish  Learning  in  Dublin  in  1903.   Ironically,  it 
was  the  very  success  of  the  effort  to  found  Irish-based  institutions 
to  foster  the  study  of  the  Irish  language  and  its  literature  which 
gradually  served  to  reduce  the  influence  of  outside  scholarship.  An 
excellent  philological  tradition  of  text  editing  evolved  here  in 
Ireland,  but  this  may  have  been  at  the  expense  of  closing  off  the 
ventilating  ducts  which  would  have  trought  us  the  invigorating  air 
of  novel  developments  in  more  general  linguistics.    Is  it  not 
significant  that  it  was  a  Swiss  scholar,  Heinrich  Wagner,  who 
successfully  undertook  the  collection  of  synchronic  dialectal 
material  in  the  linguistic  geography  approach  and  is  it  not  equally 
significant  that  his  field-work,  carried  out  1949-56,  has  not  been 
replicated  since,  neither  within  particular  dialect  areas,  nor 
indeed  for  individual  points  of  enquiry?    (Cf  Wagner  1958-69). 
Similarly,  it  is  an  American,  Nancy  Stenson,  who  has  analysed 
material  from  western  Irish,  grouping  recorded  informants  into  four 
periods  by  date  of  birth,  mid-19th  century,  late  19th  century,  early 
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20th  century  and  mi<J.»th  century,  and  thereby  illustrated 
■oepholoaical  changes  in  the  verb  and  ncun,  which  have  taken  place 
over  a  relatively  short  period  of  tine  (Stenson  1$«2). 

All  of  this  preaiible,  as  you  my  well  have  been  surmising,  is  by  way 
Of  apologia  for  my  own  work  in  the  lexical  field  tradition.  The 
lexical  field  approach  of  Jost  Trier  and  Leo  weisgerber  holds  that 
lexems  are  not  autonomous  semantic  units,  having  their  senses  in 
isolation,  but  rather  that  the  sense  (and  denotation)  of  each  lexeme 
is  determined  by  its  relationship  with  whatever  other  lexanes  join 
with  it  to  make  up  the  greater  whole  of  a  lexical  field,  and  beyond 
this.  Ultimately  the  vocabulary  of  a  language,    in  the  translated 
vords  of  j.  Trier  (1973): 

^^it  "ST  °"       ^      the  consciousness  of  the 

on^?V?2^     isolation.   Each  word  spoken  calls  to  mind  its 
totSitv  -till  more  than  this,   in  the 

rttirt^  relations  of  concept  which  are  brought 

S™^''''*  •         that  of  the  oppositely 

^TJ'  "rZrl'*       it  is  not  by  any  meansthe  most 
inportant.   There  are  a  host  of  other  words,  to  a  greater  or 

Jfi^  IIT  ^"  conc«pt,\hich 

UlS^Jl^i"'  ^"  concept.   They  form  among  themselves 

and  together  with  the  word  spoken  an  organized  whole,  a^ 

"''^i^fji  r"^*'"  •  word-f illd  ora  uSiittic 

Sign-field  (sprachliches  2rieh>nf.M>     The  wrd-fiild  is 

U^'l^        Wi"ily  »«aningful  mannerrf'^Je  or 
J!  °^  senses,  the  internal  division  of  which 

*!/?'f*?*"''"^.''y  the  organized  structure  of  the  sign-f iSld  in 
which  (the  wjrd-field]  is  provided  for  the  ma«bers 
language  conmunity....  The  individual  words  are  set  in  the 
«rd.f ield,  the  word-cloak,  the  wrd-coverinj  !n^Se  fonTof  a 
mosaic  and  -  in  regard  to  their  nurfcer  and  Ssitioninq  f^thev 
set  out  the  borders  within  the  block  of  con^t  Sivid^^? 
up* 

I  should  now  like  to  illustrate  some  aspects  of  the  application  of 
the  lexical  field  approach  to  a  variety  of  sanantic  areas  in  Irish, 
starting  with  the  expressions  for  some  meteorological  phenomena. 
Wagner's  map  headed  -it  is  raining-  (1958,  i,  p.  221)  shows 
fearthainn  and  bSisteach  in  oonplementary  distribution  as  verbal 
nouns  in  Munster,  while  Ulster  is  represented  by  another  verbal 
noun,  cur.   T<  st  ac  bSlatMch  and  closely  related  variants 
predominate  in  counties  cork  and  Kerry  (an  exception  is  pt.  15  in 
Cork  with  feathainn)  and  in  the  south  Connacht  region.   t<  s<  aq 
fearthainn  is  to  be  found  in  east  Munster  and  the  more  inland 
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portion*  of  Connacht,  Co.  Mayo  provides  a  characteristically 
coR^lex  picture  as  t&  ak  ag  cur  Is  to  be  found  there  along  with  both 
tS  a4  aq  fwthalnn  and  tt  s§  ag  bilsteach.   B<1  teach  and 
fcarthalnn  occur  for  "rain"  alongside  ag  bltlsteach  and  ag  fearthainn 
"raining**,  respectively,  while  fearthainn  is  used  in  Donegal 
alongside  ag  cur.   The  restricted  distribution  of  cuir  "put"  as  an 
auxiliary  verb  with  bSisteach  and  fearthainn  to  express  "it  is 
raining"  is  noteworthy  as  this  is  the  form  loost  favoured  by 
non-native  ^eakers  of  Irish  and  the  restoration  movement  in 
general.    Examples  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  Cork  and  Mayo:  the 
co-existence  of  forms  both  with  and  without  b^steach  at  points  51 
and  54  in  Hayo  seems  particularly  instructive:    this  synchronic 
pattern  suggests  that  diachronically  t&  s^  ag  cur  derives  from  t^  s$ 
ag  cur  b(h)Sist£/t3t  s€  ag  cur  f(h)earthainnef  the  verbal  noun 
meaning  "rain(ing)",  having  been  dropped  as  redundant. 

Confining  ourselves  Just  to  the  Old  Irish  terms  for  "rain",  we  are 
confronted  by  words  quite  different  from  those  in  general  use 
today,   rlechud  o,  m.,  wzis  the  usual,  semantically  unmarked  word  for 
"rain"  at  that  time.    "Light  rain"  was  expressed  by  brSen  o,  m., 
while  folc  o,m.,  meant  "heavy  rain".   However,  the  expression  of  "it 
is  raining"  by  feraid  flechud  provides  us  with  a  link  to  Modern 
Irish.   In  Middle  Irish  ferthain  i,  f.,  was  the  verbal  noun  of  this 
verb  feraid.   The  observation  that  the  demise  of  Old  Irish  flechud 
was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  the  verbal  noun  ferthain,  which  used 
to  govern  it,  as  a  replacement,  which  has  given  us  one  of  the  two 
regular  Modern  Irish  words  for  "rain",  lends  virtually  conclusive 
support  to  the  suggested  evolvement  of  northern  ag  cur  from,  let  us 
assume,  ag  cur  f(h)earthainne.   within  Irish,  there  is  also  evidence 
for  the  substitution  of  the  more  colloquial  ag  stealladh  "pouring" 
for  earlier  ag  stealladh  bjtisti  "pouring  rain".   And  of  course  the 
very  choice  of  English  equivalents  Just  quoted  has  no  doubt  already 
prcnpted  you  to  call  up  the  relevant  cards  in  your  mental  filing 
index.    Parallels  abound  in  English  and  in  other  European 
languages.   One  can  cite  colloquial  English  it  is  lashing  and  it  is 
spillinqf  Mod.  German  es  giesst  and  es  schiittet  "it  is  pouring",  as 
well  as  Mod.  Swed.  det  oser  ned  "it  is  pouring  down".  Welsh  also 
has  exaitples  which  I  shall  be  referring  to  shortly.  The  rise  of  the 
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•ecood  Modern  Irish  word  for  "rain",  b<i.t«ach.  i„  the  Middle  Irish 
period  1«  none  too  ebundMtly  attested,  but  It  occurs  towsrds  the 
end  of  that  stage  of  the  language,  «iy  late  l2th  century.  Of  course 
a  lexical  interloper  of  a  mere  700  years  standing  can  expect  short 
shtif t  fro*  our  n»re  conservative  scholars.   Witness  the  following 
counts  of  the  redoubtable  rr.  Richard  Henctory  (1909,  p.  544),  a 
native  speaker  of  Irish  from  the  Decies,  co.  Waterford: 

AS  to  slang,  bogha  bSisdighe  is  a  word  for  the  rainbow,  but 
the  expressions  stuagh  ninhe  and  bogha  ceatha  are  infinitely 
better,  especially  the  first,  which  is  the  Irish  expression. 
BSiadeadi  is  •  very  poor  derivative  from  badhudh,  -drowning, - 
and  never  held  a  rej5)ectable  position  in  Irish.    It  is  about 
as  classic  «s  if  one  said  bogha  steallta  in  the  same  sense. 

Now,  ironically,  Pr.  Heriebry  has  probably  been  led  to  this  erroneous 
conclusion  by  his  accurate  etymological  analysis  and  by  his 
hyper-sensitive  appreciation  of  the  nuances  of  meaning  in  the 
regional  dialects.   B&isteach  comes  from  the  stem  bSid-  of  bSidid 
•submerges,  drowns-  and  the  suffix  -sech.  which  would  have  given 
first  •bSidhsech,  then  let  us  say  ♦bSisdhech  and  finally  biistech 
(i.e.  through  the  stages  of  metathesis  and  delenition  of  d  -  later 
dh).    It  is  not  a  wd  which  Fr.  Henebry  would  have  had  f7em  his  own 
dialect,  and  his  comparison  with  stealladh  is  apt,  and  might 
profitably  be  heeded  by  the  many  current  speakers,  who  have 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  anything  but  the  mst  informal  of  Irish 
language  registers. 

You  may  be  vondering  whatever  happened  to  Olr.  flechud  -rain-,  well 
it  actually  survived  as  fliaghev.  the  usual  word  for  -rain-  in  Manx 
Gaelic.    And  interestingly,  the  Manx  for  -it  is  raining-  was  ta  e 
cgau  (equivalent  to  Irish  t&  si  ag  caitheantf..  ut.    -it  is  casting, 
throwing-),  paralleling  well  tS  sfe  ag  cur  and  the  other  Irish 
expressions  quoted. 

Turning  our  attention  briefly  to  -snow-  and  -it  is  snowing-,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Scottish  Gaelic  seems  to  have  specialized  the  use  of 
cur  in  relation  to  -snowing-,  a  development  which  proceeds  regularly 
from  the  wide^read  occurrence  in  Middle  Irish  of  cor  with  reference 
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to  "snowing".   Applying  the  insights  gained  from  observing  the 
senantic  regeneration  within  Irish  of  expressions  for  "it  is 
raining",  it  baa  proved  possible  to  supply  plausible  etymologies  for 
the  more  problanatlc  case«.   For  exaii(>le,  I  think  i*.  likely  that  the 
none  too  ccnwon  Olr.  ladg,  Mod.lr.  laogh  (DID  t  ladhg  (0  D6naill 
1977)  "snow"  derives  from  a  root  *la-,  to  be  found  In  tar  la, 
do*rala.   Even  i»re  satisfactory  was  Its  contribution  to  an  analysis 
of  the  Welsh  evidence.   W.  wae'n  bwrw,  mae  hl'n  fcwrw,  lit.  "It  Is 
pouring,  throwing,  casting"  has  dispensed  with  the  word  for  "rain" 
Itself,  qlaw^  This  contrasts  with  the  specialization  of  Mod.H*  odl, 
M  as  "snowing,  snow"  In  one  area  of  N.B.  Hales,  although  the  verb 
odi  originally  meant  "casts,  throws"  and  was  followed  by  elra 
"snow".  The  usual  expression  for  "It  Is  snowing"  Is  mae'n  bwrw  eira^ 

Thunder  and  lightning 

The  expression  of  "thunder"  and  "lightning"  in  Irish  provides  a  fine 
exanple  of  the  Innovation  within  continuity  which  one  can  find 
spanning  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  the  Irish  lexicon.   Let  us 
juxtapose  from  the  Milan  Glosses  Ml.  96  c  11  Intalnld  7  Intoralnn, 
lit.  "the  lightnings  and  the  thunders",  and  from  Tomis  0 
crionOithain's  An  tOllejmach  (1973,  p.  228)  splancacha  agus 
tolrneacha,  lit.   "(lightning-) flashes  and  thunders".  The 
similarities  are  striking:    In  the  two  citations  the  plural  occurs 
with  reference  to  both  phenomena,  and  the  order  of  reference  Is  the 
same  -  "lightnings"  precedes  "thunders"  (both  aspects  contrasting 
with  English,  one  may  note).   The  words  for  "lightning"  are 
different:    In  fact  there  would  seem  to  have  been  constant  seeking 
after  new  means  of  stressing  the  awesome  pcwer  of  lightning;  but 
this  has  been  done  by  drawing  on  %«rds  from  specific  semantic 
areas.   Tine  "fire"  has  at  all  times  been  an  available  productive 
element  which  may  be  qualified  by  a  suitable  semantic  companion 
Indicating  the  type  of  "fire"  meant  or  may  Itself  qualify  some  more 
or  less  metaphorically  employed  word.  The  expressions  for 
"thunderbolt"  bring  out  this  point  as  well.   At  any  rate,  "fire"  and 
"light"  have  supplied  most  of  the  expressions  for  "(flash  of) 
lightning".   Exainples  are  Olr.  telne  "fire",  later  Mid.  Ir.  and 
Early  Mod.  Irish  telnntech  and  telnntrech  "lightning",  Mod.  Ir. 
splanqc  "flash",  lasalr  "flame",  solas  "light"  and  las6g,  another 
derivative  of  las-  "light,  fire".  The  surface  diversity  of  words 
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for  -(flaah  of)  lightning-  cootraat.  with  the  uniformity  of 
•xprewlon  of  -thunder".   Olr.  townn,  o.  m.,  gave  my  to  Mid.lr. 
torann  a,  f and  finally  to  late  Mid.ir,  and  Mod.lr.  toirneach  a, 
f all  of  which  derive  froai  the  same  root. 

Water  expanse 

switching  our  attention  from  meteorological  phenomena  to  the 
physical  environment,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  t«o  tables  below 
conveniently  sun«arize  the  result,  of  an  investigation  of  the  words 
for  -water  expanse-.   However,  just  before  we  discus,  the  tables  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  re*ark.  about  the  four  -ost  cawon  word, 
for  -the  sea,  ocean"  in  Old  and  Middle  Irish,  namely  «jlr,  ler, 
i-irrae  and  oclan.   Muir  i,  n  and  «,.,  later  f .,  would  seem  to  be  the 
least  marked  of  the  four  principal  v«rds.  being  described  in  ML  as 
"The  sea  in  wide  sense,  both  of  sea  as  opposed  to  land  and  of 
particular  tracts  of  ocean  with  si*cial  designations,  occasionally 
of  inland  seas,  ..."   The  custa,  of  explaining  ler  o,  later  attested 
as  II,..  later  also  with  gen.  ag.  lera.  "sea.  ocean",  in  the  Early 
Modern  Irish  glossaries  suggests  that  the  word  had  slipped  out  of 
general  use  as  an  unbc«nd  lex«e.   But.  even  in  Old  irlrt.  ler  Is 
nost  frequently  met  with  in  poetry.   Of  course,  the  phrase  tar  ler. 
later  thar  lear  "beyond  the  sea.  (from)  across  the  sea"  i.  comwn  at 
all  periods  of  the  language.   Perhaps  prompted  by  Thurneysen's 
plausible  etymology  of  fairroe.  ingeniously  deriving  it  fro« 
*foirs(n)qe.  abstract  noun  fran  fairsiija  "anpie.  broad,  spacious". 
Which  it  refers  to.  Dir.  r-28  list,  the  Mnses  of  fair(r)qe  ia.  f.. 
as  I  "extent,  expanse  (?)"  and  n  "the  open  sea.  ocean",  but  only 
provides  one  example  of  sense  i.  Ocian  meant  "the  ocean,  generally 
of  deep  sea  as  opposed  to  shallower  water  near  land",    for  Instance, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  referred  to  in  ond  ocian  thlar  _jair 
"from  the  ocean  in  the  west  to  the  sea  in  the  east"  (fianaig. 
30.17).  which  is  a  neat  juxtaposition  of  the  reputedly  boundless 
ocean  in  the  west  and  a  known,  limited  sea  in  the  east. 
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lim 
joch 
liter 
gabul 

nuLnoon 

nuir 

ler 

Cainge 


First 

attBEfcod  in 

acr. 

ar. 

ar. 

ar* 

ar. 
Mid.  ir. 

Or* 

ar. 

ar. 

ar. 
Mid.  Ir. 


Inland  pool, 
late,  etc* 


Innec-Iruh 
fioonal 


Loan 


OoBStal 
inlet 


Latin 


Rasclott  Hasdoas 


Oeltic 

COfttBB 
X 
X 
X 
X 


vQGtecnl] 

X 


Has  cloie  genecal 
IE  cay^Am 


Imer-Irlsh  Elsrait  in 
senrtic  plaoaianEs** 

X 


lim  XXX 

loch  X  X  -  X 

liter  •  X  -  X 

gabul  X  X  *  X 

g±el  -  X  -  X 

ctkn  XX  XX 

milicem  -  x  x  x 

nuir  -  -  X  - 

ler  -  -  X  - 

fairrge  -  -        .       x  x 

odaa  -  -  X  - 

*     Including  cpkxOi  in  the  aeree  txsnch  oC  a  ti"^^ 

Befeconoe  my  be  nede  tottog.  Oct.  fioc  exanples  in  the 

of  gbul  (S.V.  qabed,  gcfcal)  andcGan. 

***  One  ed  hoc  instanoe  oily. 


Ihe  relative  ridnass  o£  the  Old  and  Mirtllft  Irish  neterial 
€9^tant  alloc  one  to  trace  quite  finely  the  Ixtenel^tion  of  inland, 
<T**q^^  and  open  bodies  of  vater.  Ore  m/  note  ocmidenble 
ouerlaiping  of  the  three  categxiee'dmn,  eEpecially  in  imrtod 
to±s  axh  as  poetry.  Hcmmt,  the  fact  that  one  is  STietirnes 
d^sendsnt  on  plaoenmes  for  aotestatlons  of  a  pacticular  sense  is  a 
rerinte  of  the  linit^ors  of  oar  oorps  of  Qrly  Irish,  as  ce^ucds 
both  range  and  eAert,  as  w»ll  as  an  iidlcaticn  that  the  plaaaiane' 
elerert  my.rqpcesart  an  earlier  usage.  Cnly  two  of  the  eles^ 
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wd.  Studied  «re  flm  attested  in  Middle  Irish  (cuan,  «£sn). 
Only  four  show  specifically  inner-Irish  formation  Cinber,  gob^i,  . 
auincsnn,  fairrge).   No  evidence  of  insular  substratis.  influence  has 
emerged  in  the  investigation  of  this  wordfield.   There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  luch  evidence  of  cohesion  within  the  Celtic  languages 
and,  more  significantly  perhaps,  within  the  western  grouping  of 
indo-Eurcpean  languages.  The  links  with  Indo-European  languages 
further  afield  are  rather  tenuous:    the  roots  of  the  Early  Irish  and 
western  Indo-European  words  are  indeed  widely  represented  in  the 
Indo-European  languages  in  general,  but  the  extensions  enployed  and 
the  senses  assigned  are  seldom  directly  paralleled.  This 
distinctiveness  of  the  western  Indo-European  grouping  as  regards  the 
wordf ield  "water  expanse"  is  supported  by  the  Continental  subetratim 
influence  which  may  be  postulated  for  the  cognates  of  01  r.  loch  and 
rnuir •   The  loan  of  loch  to  Welsh  and  the  borrowing  of  oclan  into 
Middle  Irish  from  Latin  show  much  later  language  contact  in  the  same 
region  of  Western  Europe. 

Heights 

In  the  case  of  the  lexemes  which  denote  and  describe  physical 
features  it  would  also  be  instructive  to  contrast  the  distribution 
in  the  narrative  or  free  text  with  that  in  the  placenames  occuring 
as  fixed  components  of  the:  same  texts.    I  have  examined  the  evidence 
of  the  Milan  Glosses  (Ml.)  and  Bethu  Phiitraic  (ed.  K.  Mulchrone) 
iTti£jl)  as  regards  substantives  in  the  wordf ield  "heights", 
concentrating  on  the  two  most  inportant  lexemes  tulach  "hill"  and 
sllab  "mountain,  mount air^ range;  moor".   This  study  is  part  of  a 
wider  attempt  to  achieve  a  synthesis  of  the  Continental  wordfield 
approach  and  the  philological  tradition  of  Irish  scholarship:  it 
seeks  to  construct  general  wordfield  surveys  and  studies  on  the  type 
of  firm  textual  foundation  which  has  been  the  basis  of  so  nuch  of 
the  Irish  contribution  to  Celtic  studies. 

In  the  following  listing  the  number  of  occurrences  of  a  lexene  in 
free  canposition  is  given  first  with  the  nunber  of  oca^rences  in 
placenames  enclosed  afterwards  in  brackets,    m  the  case  of  ard  and 
digas  occurrences  as  adjectives  are  included,  otherwise  reference  is 
made  only  to  substantives.  Ml.  yielded  the  following  results: 
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ard  -high  place,  height;  high"  7(-)  nullach  "topmost  part,  top"  l(-) 
ardae  "height"  l(-)  sliab  "mountain,  mountain- 

dxgas  "height,  high"  7(*-)  range,  moor"  18(6) 

dxgsa  "height"  l(-)  tulach  "hill"  3(-) 


The  corresponding  figures  for  Trip>l  are: 


ard  2(32) 
ardae-(l) 

benn  "peak,  summit"  2(-) 
bri  "hill"  -(4)  and  Brega  (5) 
cnocc  "hill"  -(1) 
cnuchae  "hillock"  3(-) 
crGach  "mountain,  mountedn 
stack"  2(-)  and  crioachSn  9(8) 


druinw  "ridge,  hill"  2(29) 
escir  "ridge"l(-) 
mallach  1(1) 

sllab  11(11)  and  sUibide  (adj.) 

"mountednous"  l(-) 

temair  "high  place,  eminence, 

hill"  -(28) 

tulach  17(9) 


It  is  clear  from  the  coitbined  evidence  of  placename  elements, 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  places  mentioned  in  Trip>l  and  lexemes 
referring  to  heights  that  a  great  variety  of  social  activity  was 
conducted  on  elevated  ground.    In  a  very  real  sense  then  the 
citations  containing  tulach  are  of  central  importance  for  an 
appreciation  of  this  account  of  Patrick's  life,  and  its  depiction  of 
the  type  of  society  to  which  he  belonged.   Sliab,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  used  of  higher,  rougher  ground,  inaccessible  and  difficult  to 
traverse.   Accordingly,  sliab  is  not  associated  with  communal 
functions  but  with  the  solitary  activities  of  individuals.  Host 
importantly,  because  they  are  far  removed  from  man's  everyday  life 
and  because  their  summits  are  held  to  be  close  to  heaven,  mountains 
are  thought  to  be  on  the  border  of  this  world  and  the  preternatural 
other  world:    it  is  on  them  that  holy  men  of  this  world  make  contact 
with  heavenly  beings  and  have  mystical  experiences. 

We  may  note  briefly  the  kinds  of  community  activity  associated  with 
hills  in  the  texts  in  question.   Patrick  regularly  founded  churches 
on  high  ground.   He  also  baptized  on  a  hill.   Charles  Plunner  (1910, 
I  p.  clxxiv)  has  already  observed  that  "Curses  and  blessings  are 
given  from  a  height,  in  order  that  they  may  fall  with  full  effect  on 
the  objects  (or  persons*.]  at  which  they  are  aimed".   However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  practice  may  result  primarily  from  the  use 
of  hills  for  a  variety  of  religious  and  secular  purposes  of  communal 
Importance.    Hills  would  also  appear  to  have  been  normal  places  of 
habitation. 
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Tw»  stories  concerning  the  iKHintains  Sllab  Liacc  in  co.  Donegal  and 
CrCiachVi  Aigle  in  Co.  «ayo,  now  angliciied  slieve  League  and  Croagh 
Patrick,  respectively,  illustrate  the  role  of  fountains  as  boundary 
points,  touching  and  linking  this  material  world  and  the  other 
world,  the  preternatural  world.   Bishop  Assicus,  Patrick's  bronze 
craftsman,  is  the  aibject  of  the  first  account: 

However,  Assicus  came  in  retreat  to  si£ab  Llacc  in  T£r  Bogaine 
and  he  was  seven  years  on  an  island  there  and  his  monks  were 
searching  for  him  and  after  exertion  they  found  him  in  the 
mountainy  glens  and  they  took  him  with  them  out  of  there,  and 
Assicus  died  among  then  in  the  wilderness  and  they  buried  him 
in  RSth  Chunga  in  Seirthi.    (TripJ.  1080-4). 

The  significance  of  this  tale  v«uld  appear  to  be  that  Assicus'  nonks 
considered  that  the  length  of  his  sojourn  on  the  mountain  and  island 
and  in  the  remote  mountainous  area  was  excessive  and  they  intended 
to  bring  him  back  with  them  to  return  to  living  among  men  in 
society.   It  is  a  case  of  humans  feeling  that  the  normal  equilibrium 
of  heaven  and  earth  was  being  upset  by  the  holy  man,  who  acts  as 
contact  between  the  beings  of  both  worlds,  staying  too  long  in  the 
marches. 

In  the  second  story  it  is  the  heavenly  beings  who  are  incomioded  by 
the  presence  of  a  saint  on  a  mountain.   They  show  themselves  quite 
incapable  of  countering  the  bargaining  power  which  the  saint 
acquired  by  his  position  on  the  doorstep  of  Heaven,  as  it  were.  It 
is  in  fact  the  remarkable  account  in  Bethu  PhStraic  of  Patrick's 
forty-day  stay  on  CrQachin  Aigle  and  the  extended  negotiations  which 
he  successfully  conducted  there. 

Soon  after  Patrick's  wish  to  settle  in  Ached  Phobair  had  been 
rejected  by  the  angel  the  eighty-five  line  account  begins  (TripJ. 
1289-374):    "Patrick  went  on  to  CruachSn  Aigle  on  the  Saturday 
before  Lent.   The  angel  came  to  speak  to  him,  and  said  to  him:  'God 
will  not  give  you  what  you  seek,  for  he  considers  that  it  is 
oppressive  and  selfish  and  that  the  requests ^are  great.'    'is  that 
his  intention?*  said  Patrick,    'it  is,'  said  the  angel. 
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•It  is  wy  Intention/  cald  Patrick,  'that  I  shall  not  go  from  this 
r.<suntain  stack  Cnl  re^sa  assln  ch'-uachin  sa")  until  I  shall  be 
dead  or  until  all  the  %d.8hes  shall  oe  granted".    (TripJ,  1289-94). 
So  the  scene  Is  set.   Patrick  was  depressed  and  troubled  In  spirit 
and  this  ominous  conflict  %dth  Cod  loomed  from  the  beginning.  In 
fact,  Patrick's  experiences  on  CrOachki  Algle  were  traumatic.  The 
narrative  continues:   "Patrick  was  then  on  Crfiachin  In  bad  ^Irlts 
without  drink,  without  food,  from  the  Saturd^  before  Lent  until 
Easter  Saturday,  like  Moses  son  of  Amrae."  (Trlp>i  1295-7).  "Then 
at  the  end  of  those  forty  nights  and  forty  days  the  mountain  was 
filled  against  him  with  flocks  of  black  birds,  so  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  sky  or  earth".    (Tripi.  1300-1).   "He  chanted 
maledictory  psalms  against  them.  They  did  not  go  from  him  as  a 
result  of  It.   Then  his  anger  towards  them  Increased.   He  struck  his 
bell  against  then  so  that  the  men  of  Ireland  heard  Its  sound  and  he 
threw  it  at  then  so  that  Its  gap  broke  out  of  It,  so  that  that  Is 
called  Bern&n  Brlgte.   Patrick  then  weeps  so  that  his  face  and  his 
cloak  In  front  of  him  became  wet.   No  devil  came  to  the  land  of 
Ireland  after  that  until  seven  nights  had  passed.   The  angel  came 
then  to  comfort  Patrick  and  It  cleaned  the  cloak  and  brought  white 
flocks  of  birds  about  the  mountain  stack  and  they  were  singing  sweet 
tunes  for  him.    'You  shall  take  that  number  yonder,'  said  the  angel, 
•of  souls  from  pain,  and  the  equivalent  of  that  which  your  eye 
reaches  on  the  sea.'    'That  is  not  a  matter  for  me  to  boast  about,' 
said  Patrick,  'My  eye  can  not  reach  far  on  the  sea.'    'Then  you 
shall  have  what  Is  both  on  sea  and  on  land,"  said  the  angel.' 
(Trip.l  1302-13).    'Is  there  anything  else  which  Is  obtained  for  me 
besides  that?'  said  Patrick.    'There  Is,'  said  the  angel,  'seven  to 
be  taken  every  Saturday  from  the  pains  of  hell  until  doomsday.'  'If 
anything  were  given  to  me  twelve  men  would  be  greater.'    'You  shall 
have  It,'  said  the  angel,  'and  depart  from  the  mountain  stack.'  'I 
shall  not  depart,'  said  Patrick,  'for  I  have  been  tormented,  until  I 
be  appeased.'    'Is  there  anything  else  which  may  be  given  to  me?' 
said  Patrick." 

And  80  the  dialogue  between  the  angel  and  Patrick  continues.  Each 
offer  of  the  angel  ends  with  the  exhortation  ocus  dingalb  din 
chruachSn,  "an.l  depart  from  the  mountain  stack"  and  Patrick 
Invariably  re^nds  "Nl  dlng^b,  ...  ol  rom  chrllded,  co  ndom 
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aiadider-.   -i  shall  not  depart,  for  I  have  been  tot-cnted,  until  I 
be  appeMed."  These  forfulaic  expressions  occur  (with  slight 
orthographic  variation)  six  times  in  all/  i.e.  at  lines  1326-8, 
1330-1,  133-5,  1337-9,  1345-6,  and  1353  (where  Patrick's  reply  is 
shortened  to  -I  shall  not  depart-).   For  a  while  the  inducmnts  are 
offered  by  the  angel:    seven  souls  to  be  taken  fron  the  torments  of  • 
hell  every  Thursday  and  twelve  every  Saturday;  Ireland  to  be 
fiubmerged  under  the  great  sea  seven  years  before  docmsday.   But  then 
the  initiative  passes  to  the  saint,  with  the  angel  enqiiiring  what 
else  Patrick  might  seek:    he  wants  Ireland  to  be  free  of  Saxons 
settling  permanently  there.   And  then  the  offers  and  the  demands 
alternate.   Eventually  Patrick  requests  that  he  himself  be  allowed 
to  be  the  judge  of  the  men  of  Ireland  on  the  day  of  judgment.  At 
this  stage  the  celestial  negotiator  fears  that  he  may  have  exceeded 
his  brief  and  decides  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  Lord: 
-Perhaps  that  thing  is  not  obtained  fron  the  Lord,'  said  the 
angel.    'Unless  it  is  obtained  fron  him,  then  the  departure  from  the 
mountain  stack  will  not  be  obtained  fron  me  from  this  day  until 
doomsday,  though  it  be  so,  watch  will  be  kept  there  by  me.'  The 
angel  went  to  heaven.   Patrick  went  to  say  mass.   The  angel  came  in 
the  evening.    'How  is  itl'  said  Patrick.    'It  is  thus,'  said  the 
angel.    'All  the  creatures,  visible  and  invisible,  prayed  about  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  they  obtained  it;  the  Lord  said,  there  did  not 
come  and  there  will  not  cone  after  the  apostles  a  man  more  amazing 
than  you  as  regards  your  hardness  (literally  "save  for  thy 
hardness%  so  ML  M  4.25-6).   What  you  prayed  for  you  shall  have  ... 
•A  blessing  on  the  generous  king  who  gave  it,'  said  Patrick,  and 
this  extraordinary  episode  ends  with  the  saint's  use  of  the  future 
iH^rsonal  form  of  do-ingaib:    "ding^thar  din  chrGaich".  "The 
mountain  stack  will  be  vacated" >    (Trip.^  1323-74). 
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Conclusion 

With  regard  to  the  list  of  relevant  studies  by  the  speaker,  provided 
by  my  of  Appendix,  this  paper  has  drawn  on  sonie  of  the  more 
striking  results  obtained,  particularly  in  the  first  five  articles. 
The  articles  themselves  give  a  more  ccn^irehensive  picture  of  the 
benefits  of  the  lexical  field  approach*   It  has  not,  hcwever,  been 
possible  to  do  More  than  hint  at  the  advantages  of  applying  the 
approach  in  the  cultural  sphere  of  the  last  three  articles. 

I  should  now  like  to  make  some  brief,  general  corments  by  way  of 
conclusion*   The  lexical  field  approach  has  been  around  too  long  for 
it  to  be  wise  to  make  the  kind  of  extravagant  claim  on  its  behalf 
which  a  more  novel  methodology  might  excite.   But  I  do  think  that, 
at  the  very  least,  it  can  provide  a  framework  within  which 
synchronic  similarities  and  dissimilarities  and  diachronic  patterns 
can  be  clearly  observed.   The  lexical  field  approach  is  Invnediately 
applicable  to  vocabulary  study,  but  it  can  also  be  adapted  to  the 
analysis  of  individual  texts  or  groups  of  texts,  thus  helping  us  to 
gain  Important  semantic  and  cultural  insights  into  the  vay  of  life 
and  thinking  both  of  whole  cxvnunlties  and  of  their  intellectually 
more  gifted  ment)ers. 
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APPENDIX 
Lexical   rield  studies 


On  the  Expression  of  -Rain-  and  -It  is  Raining-  in  Irish,  griu  xxix 

(1978)  39-57.   

-Snow-  and  -It  is  Snowing-  in  Irish  and  Welsh:    A  Semantic  Study, 
Bulletin  of  the  Board  og  Celtic  Studies  yyiY  (1930)  66-79. 
On  the  Expression  of  Thunder  and  Lightning  in  Irish,  in  W.  Meid,  H. 
cJlberg,  H.  Schmeja  (eds.),  Sprachwissenschaft  In  Innsbruck 
(Innsbruck  1982)  95-106, 

Continuity  and  Innovation  in  Early  Irish  Words  for  -^water  Expanse-, 
in  W,  Meid  (edj,  studien  zum  Indogermanischen  Wortschatz  (inn^ruck 
1987)  83-99, 

Old  Irish  Heights  and  Wordfield  Potential,  Studia  Hibernica  24 
(1984-8)  29-50,  " 
On  the  Expression  and  Concept  of  Blindness  in  Irish,  studia 
Hibernica  19  (1979)  26-62, 

The  Designation,  Functions  and  Knowledge  of  the  Irish  Poet:  A 
Preliminary  Semantic  Study,  Anzeiger  der  phi  1. -hist,  Klasse  der 
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Review  of  Ailbhe  Hf  Chasalde  and  Eugene  D.vls.  A  Data 
Processing  System  for  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Speech  . 
fnoductjon.    Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies 
Trinity  College  Dublin.  Occasional  Paper  No.   17.  Autumn, 
1986. 


Triona  Sweeney 
Principal  Speech  Therapist 
The  Chi  Idren's  Hospital 
Temple  Street,  Dublin 


This  booklet,  published  by  the  Centre  for  Language  and 
Communication  Studies,  is  aimed  at  researchers  in  the  area 
of  phonetics  and  investigators  of  speech  pathology.  To 
date,  the  instrumentation  described  has  been  used  by  the 
authors  for  research  or  investigation  of  normal  speech, 
however  some  implications  for  speech  pathology  are  considered. 

The  paper  Is  divided  into  four  main  sections.  Section  1 
being  the  introduction.    Section  2,  as  the  authors  point 
out,  is  aimed  at  the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
instrumentation  used  in  the  phonetic  laboratory.    First  ,t 
gives  a  good  basic  description  of  the  synchronous  movements 
of  articulation  during  the  production  of  certain  sounds. 
It  explains  how  the  instrumentation  monitors  and  provides 
information  on  aerodynamic  and  acoustic  characteristics  of 
speech.     In  this  section,  the  instrumentation  is  described 
using  seven  channels,  i.e.,  seven  types  of  information. 
This  section  may  have  been  easier  to  follow  if  the  diagram 
and  explanation  were  on  opposite  pages. 

The  authors  briefly  describe  the  use  of  this  system  for 
linguistic  description  and  give  more  detailed  Information 
in  the  use  and  analysis  of  speech  production.    Here  they 
highlight  the  use  of  the  system  for  research  and  invtstig*. 
tlon  of  pathologies  of  speech. 
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The  computer  automated  system  is  described  in 
Section  3.    The  entire  system  is  described  in  detail  with 
good  diagrammatic  representations.    The  authors  discuss  the 
signal  conditioning  unit  in  detail^  however,  this  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  if  the  reader  was  unfamiliar  with 
phonetic  instrumentation.    The  paragraphs  on  data  display, 
software,  and  programme  modules  were  well  described,  but 
overall  I  found  Section  3  complex  and  therefore  difficult 
to  understand.    This,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  reader's 
limited  experience  in  this  area. 

This  book  highlights  the  advantages  of  a  data  proces- 
sing system  for  researchers  in  speech  production,  giving 
some  ideas  for  areas  of  research.     It  is  a  good  introduction 
to  this  type  of  system  although  some  sections  would  be 
difficult  to  follow  if  the  reader  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
equipment.    On  the  other  hand,  this  type  of  system  is 
complex  and  difficult  to  describe,  and  I  feel  that  the 
authors  have  described  it  in  the  most  simple  terms  possible. 

It  may  have  been  useful  to  outline  the  clinical 
usefulness  of  such  a  system  and  give  more  detailed 
examples  of  the  research  and  possibilities  in  the  area  of 
speech  pathology  and  general  phonetics.    The  booklet  would 
be  extremely  useful  for  students  or  reset'^chers  in  the 
area  of  phonetics,  particularly  those  interested  in 
aerodynamic  and  acoustic  analysis  of  speech. 
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Review  of  wni„n.  E.  Rutherford  (ed.,.  L.n.u.ce  Unlw>.»w 

M  Second  L.nqu.qe  AcqulsUlon.    Second  edition.  John  

Eenj.mlns,  Amsterdam/Ph ll.delph 1 « .  1987. 


Oavid  Singleton 
Trinity  College  Dublin 

This  book,  published  .s  NO.  5  In  the  Benj.mlns 
Typological  Studies  1.  Language  series,  contains  eight  of 
he  ten  p.pers  presented  at  a  conference  on  Language 

Oniversals  and  Second  Language  Acquisition  hosted  by  the 
American  Language  Institute.  University  of  Southern 
California,  in  February.  1982.    Most  of  the  papers  are 
followed  by  the  remarks  of  discussants  who  had  been 
pre-designated.  and  there  is  one  additional  paper  (by 
Ferguson)  which  was  submitted  after  the  conference. 

The  aim  of  the  conference  was  to  explore  the  mutual 
relevance  of  research  into  language  universal*  (henceforth 
LUS)  and  second  language  acquisition  (henceforth  SLA) 
research,     m  this  it  succeeded  so  well  that  the  volume  it 
generated  is  probably  to  be  seen  as  required  reading  for 
researchers  in  both  of  the  above  areas. 

The  book  begins  with  an  introductory  overview  of  its 
contents  by  its  editor.  William  Rutherford.    This  is 
followed  by  a  paper  by  Bernard  Comrie  which  addresses  the 
LU-SLA  relationship  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
theoretical   linguist  and  which  shows  how  LU  hypotheses  can 
be  converted  into  hypotheses  about  ease  of  acquisition  and 
thus  tested  against  SLA  data.    The  second  substantive 
contribution  to  the  volume  -  from  Susan  Gass  and  Josh  Ard  - 
attempts  to  establish  and  illustrate  a  framework  within 
which  the  influence  of  LUs  on  SLA  can  be  investigated.  The 
third  paper  .-  by  Fred  Eckman  -  then  discusses  some  of  the 
modalities  of  testing  LU  hypotheses  against  SLA  data  and 
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the  Inferences  that  can  legitimately  be  drawn  when 
Interlanguige  phenomena  appear  to  violate  a  posited  LU. 

Up  to  this  point  In  the  book  the  focus  has  been  on 
syntax  and  phonology.    With  the  fourth  paper       by  T. 
Givon       however,  attention  shifts  to  discourse  structure. 
Drawing  his  examples  from  pidgins  as  well  as  from  early 
Interlanguagc,  Givon  argues  that  at  the  least  marked  end  of 
the  'rock  bottom*  universal  hierarchy  of  topic  marking  one 
finds  COMMENT  (TOPIC)  rather  than  TOPIC  COMMENT  structures. 
Derek  Sickerton's  characteristically  provocative  paper 
then  moves  discussion  back  to  more  general  theoretical 
Issues,  namely  those  that  arise  from  the  fact  that  Creoles 
constructed  by  children  across  a  range  of  cultures  on  the 
basis  of  highly  variable  pidgin  data  tend  to  resemble  each 
other  very  closely.    Bickerton's  explanation  of  this  fact 
in  terms  of  his  'language  bioprogram  hypothesis' 
outchomskies  Chomsky,  but  his  extreme  facultc  de  lanque 
position  is  immediately  balanced  by  Jacquclyn  Schachtcr's 
contribution.    Schachter  effectively  demonstrates  the 
reality  of  negative  feedback  in  both  first  and  second 
language  development,  and  in  so  doing  refurbishes  the 
plausibility  of  the  Chomskyan  postulation  of  a  hypothesis- 
testing  dimension  to  these  processes. 

The  final  three  papers  in  the  book,  contributed  by 
Helmut  Zobl,  Kenui  Hakuta.  and  Charles  Ferguson  respectively, 
very  much  maintain  the  level  of  discussion  set  by  what 
precedes  them,  and  ensure  that  the  collection  finishes  on 
a  high  note.    Zobl  -^otes  some  striking  similarities 
between  certain  SLA  routes  and  the  historical  development 
of  some  languages,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  similarities 
argues  for  the  notion  of  universals  of  diachronic  change. 
Hakuta.  for  his  part,  examines  the  ways  In  which  language 
typology  and  SLA  research  can  conspire  to  supply  information 
concerning  the  *n-d1mens1onal  space*  within  which  all 
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l.ngu.ge  .c,u1sU1on  »,ust  t.ke  pl.ce.  Ferguson's 
concluding  piece  then  provides  .  powerful  reprise  of  the 
book's  leitmiv  by  relating  SLA  to  .  bro.d  .rr.y  of  LUs  - 
phonologic.1,  syntactic,  and  discoursal. 

The  Signal  success  of  this  endeavour  to  bring  mto 
nter.ction  insights  and  data  from  LU  and  SLA  research  has 

of  the  book  is  the  balance  it  achieves  between  general 
ooZlVull  "-""'•tion  Of  cuite  specific 

P      lb  lities  for  future  research  directions  and  approaches, 
With  virtues  such  as  these  the  collection  cannot  tit 
become  a  standard  and  highly  influential  reference.  Those 
"tending  to  use  it  should  be  aware,  though,  that  the  text 
is  in  places  fairly  dense  and  assumes  more  than  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  both  linguistic  theory  and  recent  models 
of  SLA     They  Should  also  be  prepared  to  contend  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  typographical  errors. 

In  Short,  this  is  a  book  which  will  be  of  great  value 
to    he  theoretical  linguist  and  the  SLA  researcher  alike. 
Whilst  r>ot  the  most  accessible  (or  most  carefully 
proof-read)  volume  one  is  ever  likely  to  encounter,  it 
more  than  repays  any  effort  the  reader  expends  on  it 
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Uln»*>eas  ar  LIm  Hac  MathCna,  POBAL  m  GAEIDSE;  Oldhrl  aqus 
Ceannr6daithe.  COISCfilM  1987,  v  +  143  Ich.   £2:00.  ClQdach  bog. 

06nall  P.  6  Baolll, 

InstltlQld  Teangeolalochta  filreaniif 

Balle  Atha  Cliath  2. 

BailliachSn  thrl  alste  dh§ag  ati  sa  leabhar  seo  ar  ghn§ithe  Slrithe 
de  shaol  agus  de  theanga  na  Gaeilge.    Idir  1977  agus  1985  a 
c§adfholl«£odh  na  haltanna  aeo.   Ti  cur  slos  sa  »h6rchuld  diobh  ar 
staid  dh&theangach  na  t£r«  seo  go  in6r  inh6r  chcwih  fada  agus  a  bhaineann 
le  dearcadh  an  phobail  agus  na  bhfoghlaiineoirl  de.  Is  I  an  teanga  fein 
Idlr  scrlobh  agus  chaint  ati  faoi  scrOdQ  i  gculd  eile  dIobh  agus  i 
gcGpla  aiste  ti  trScht  ar  phobal  Gaeilge  na  prianhchathrach.  TS 
mlonaiste  ann  ar  staid  na  Gaeilge  sna  ColSlstl  Oldeachals. 
IS  lelr  treo  machnalntfi  an  (kJalr  6  theldil  na  n-aist£  agus  6n  s6rt 
foclalochta  a  QsSldtear  lontu,  mar  atA  :  Gn^lthe  de  staid  dhStheangach 
na  hfiireann;  I  dtreo  pobal  nua  Gaeilge;  Teanga  an  phobail  agus  frlotal 
an  scrlbhneora  chruthalthlgh;  Oldhreacht  6rga  agus  clnnldlnt  dhorcha? 
Dushlin  phobal  na  Gaeilge  Innlu;  An  dream  lontu  f^ln  lad  Gaellgeolrl 
Bhalle  Atha  Cliath?;  Pobal  Gaeilge  Bhalle  Atha  Cllath:  Oldhrl  agus 
ceannr6daithe;  Sulrbhtoina  Gaeilge  1973  agus  1983:  lapleachtai  polasal; 
Dearcadh  na  mac  l€lnn  ar  chQrsal  na  gcolilsti  sanhraldh;  Gn€lthe 
d*£hoghlalm  agus  d*6s&ld  dara  teangacha  In  filrlnn;  Deaccaldh, 
sprlocanna  agus  cur  1  gcrlch  foghlalmeolrl  Gaeilge;  Su£  corrach  na 
Gaeilge  sna  CoUlstl  Oldeachals?  I  dtreo  calghdeiln  labhartha;  I  dtreo 
anal  lis  chodarsnach  Gaellge-B(arla. 

Is  In  Irlsl  Gaeilge  a  follslodh  tromlach  na  r>-altanna  agus  n£  l^lr  go 
ndearnadh  aon  athscrlobh  ar  aon  chuld  dIobh  don  bhalllGchSn  seo. 
Figann  sin  athri  agus  athrQ  bfclme  agus  toaalochta  6  alste  go  ch^lle. 
dS  bhr£  sin  n£  lu£onn  na  halstl  charth  malth  le  ch€lle  agus  d&  scr£ofa£ 
d*aonturas  lad  le  leanCnachas  agus  conhr^lteach  arg6na  agus 
tuairlm£ochta  a  thabhalrt.   Mar  sin  f€ln  ti  mSrSn  le  ri  ag  an  fidSr  faoi 
staid  reatha  na  teanga  agus  faoi  chuld  de  na  deacrachta£  a  fhelceann  sk 
sa  bhealach  ar  fhis  na  teanga.   is  l€lr  lels  gur  beag  c£oradh 
olblachtGll,  tanhalste,  IntleachtOil  at&  d6anta  acu  sin  ati  dills  don 
Ghaellge  ar  an  eolas  go  l€lr  ati  ar  fSll  ffilthl  agus  faolna  hGsild. 
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I»  conhartha  inarbhSntachu  cSar  leU  an  fhaillf  AtS  d6ant«  •cu  .iOd  « 
9hn6,  6lr  Is  deacalr  d&ibh  ceannr6da£ocht  a  thaUwiirt  do  ghluaiaea<*t 
na  teanga  nura  i»6fonn  na  tuiacinti  agus  na  beala£  oibre  it  delreanal 
dlleiite  acu  agus  a  gcuid  tkin  dSanta  acu  dfobh. 
Lelrionn  an  t-Gdar  a  dhearcadh  rtln  ar  staid  na  teanga  i  st£I  ati 
neamhchorraithe  tr£d  is  trid.   Oeanann  s^  iarracht  a  <^id  tuairim£  a 
"heas  de  rtir  na  fianaise  aUI  ar  thil  6  thorthaf  taighde  de  chine«Xacha 
^gsula.   C6  go  ndSanann  s(  spfooadh  c^illf,  rfelafoch  ar  na  torthaf 
c«anna  braithim  gur  theith  s(  uairaanta  6  chuid  de  na  fforaicf  a  bhi  ag 
damhsa  amach  as  leathanaigh  na  dtuarasc5lacha  taighde  air.   Ba  wihaith 
leis  pobal  Gaelach  a  bheadh  neamhspleSch  6  thaobh  polaitfochta, 
eacnamaiochta  agus  cultuir  de  a  fheiceiil  sa  txr. 
IS  I  an  oidhreacht  Ghaelach  ati  agus  a  figadh  againn  a  dh^anfas  an 
pobal  seo  a  chothQ,  dar  leis.   Nl  bheadh  locht  air  sin  ach  gur  l^ir  6 
chuid  de  na  tor.thai  a  phl€ann  s$  f§in  agus  6  thorthaf  eile  6  shin,  nach 
mbeadh  s$  §asca  a  leith§id  a  chur  i  gcrlch.   staid  $igin 
dhStheangachais  at&  an  pobal  a  iarraidh  -  Sit  nach  sbeadh  is  cosQil  an 
iSfflh  uachtair  ag  an  Ghaeilge  (Igh  5-6).    Is  ceist  licm  fiO  an  dtig  le 
daoine  nach  bhfuil  an  d&  theanga  ar  a  dtoil  acu  aon  bhreithlQnas  dS 
leithad  a  dh^anamh  ar  chor  ar  bith.   is  l^ir  go  bhfuil  an  tuairim  a 
nocht  na  fiisneiseoirf  faoi  fhuaiimia  na  Gaeilge  bun  os  cionn  lenir 
gcleachtadh  ar  a  bheith  ag  ^steacht  leo.   Deir  40%  diobh  gur  beag 
deacracht  at&  acu  le  fuaiimiG.   Chuirfeadh  a  leith^id  IQchiir  ar  mo 
chrof  ach  t&  eagla  orm  go  bhfuil  ciall  eile  ag  an  irWrchuid  acu  le 
•deacrachf  thar  mar  at&  coitianta.    is  tuar  iontais  dOinn  chontfi  maith 
go  bhfuil  nlos  m6  steals  ag  baint  le  Gaeilge  scoile  nS  le  Gaeilge  na 
Gaeltachta  i  mease  lucht  iarbhunscoile.   T5  an  tuairim  choitianta  ann 
nach  mairfidh  an  Ghaeilge,  nach  bhfuil  s£  nua-aimseartha  go  leor  agus 
ar  nd6igh  go  bhfuil  an  Ghaeltacht  sa  d§anach. 

Molann  an  t-Qdar  Gaeltachta!  Qra  a  bhunQ  i  gceantair  Ghalltachta  aon 
Sit  a  bhfuil  lion  n6r  Gaeilgeoirf.   Da  mhaith  leis  Gaeilge  na 
Gaeltachta  a  chur  i  r^im  sna  Gaeltachtaf  Gra  seo  ainneoin  a  ndMdh  de 
dheacrachtai  praiticiOla  6  thaobh  siceolafochta  agus  socheolalochta 
lena  leith#id.   Bheadh  deacrachtai  ann  mar  is  rfKir  6n  dSiliG  atS  ar 
r^imeanna  cainte  Bh^arla  na  hfiireann  agus  ar  an  chineSl  Gaeilge  a 
sheachnafonn  agus  a  chleachtafonn  foghlaimeoirf  cheana  f6in.  rtn 
Ghaeilge  ba  cheart  a  chur  i  bhfeidhm  i  mB^ile  Xtha  Cliath  abair  agus 
c6n  t-CidarSs  a  bheadh  taobh  thiar  den  chineSl  a  wtioltar? 
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An  bhfull  MM  ar  blth  90  ndSanfaldh  Dulbhleannaigh  1  gcoltlm  agus 
as  a  9ConlSn  £(in  althris  ar  bh^s  urlabhra  na  Gaeltachta?   Is  l£ir  rud 
an^n  6n  chlne&l  B^rla  a  d*fhorbalr  agus  atl  90  forleathan  ar  £ud  na 
tire  aeo,  it  t  sin  90  iMdh  an  cineil  Gatilgt  a  bheas  coltianta  inti 
amach  meo  (n&  bhiom)  (agsGll  90  leor  6n  diineil  Gaeilge  atithar  a 
thairiacint  nar  eiseuiUir  anois. 

Ach  cH  bhfull  an  phleanSil  agus  an  rdteach  ar  sidl  chuige  sin? 
Ceisteanna  iad  sin  agus  tuilleadh  nach  iad  nir  tnhiste  iad  a  ardQ  agus 
freagra  a  thabhairt  orthu. 

Molann  an  t-(idar  athMhachnainh  agus  siorsmaoineamh  a  bheith  ar  sidl  faoi 
choincheapanna  agus  faoi  id^il  i  mbund  na  nGaeluchtai  nua  seo  go 
h&irithe  naidir  le  priomhchathair  fiircann.   D*aont6inn  leis  go  gcaithfi 
a  leith^id  a  dhCanaifOi.   Ach  t4  ceist  is  bunOsai      sin  le  freagairt 
againn  -  cad  chuige  n&r  §irigh  linn  90  f6ili,  tri  sc6r  go  leith  bliain 
i  ndiaidh      saoirse,  an  dream  m6r  at4  chcmh  bSGil  sin  leis  an  teanga, 
itiSs  fior  d6ibh  f§in,  a  chur  ag  caint  agus  ag  (Mid  na  teanga  i 
ngnithchQrsai  an  tsaoil?  Cad  chuige  a  bhfuil  an  oiread  sin  neanihthoil 
acu  ar  a  hOsiid?   rtiis  fior  do  na  c^tad&in  ba  cheart  don  teanga  bheith 
reasdnta  sl^  ach  nil  n6  leathshl&i. 

Ardaitear  celst  caighde&in  labhartha  i  dtik  aiste  sa  chnuasach  agus  c^ 
go  l^iritear  tuairimi  dhaoine  eile  faoina  leith(id,  ba  fRh6r  againn 
tuairlmi  an  Qdair  f§in  faoin  sceal  ach  nior  §irigh  licm  a  sheasamh  sa 
sce&l  a  aimsifi  go  cinnte.   Is  baolach  gur  ceist  i  seo  ar  fearr  le 
daolne  i  a  sheachaint  ar  fadr  sin  n6  bheith  chomh  mishoiKir  fOithi 
agus  is  f^idir.   Ach  m&s  rud  (  go  bhfuil  athr^imnid  na  Gaeilge  le 
theacht  caithfear  a  bheith  maclvita  faoin  sctel  agus  treoracha  cinnte  a 
thabhairt  do  mhOinteolri  agus  don  lucht  foghlamtha  faoi  tnh6r^ 
r^imeanna  teanga  agus  a  n-(isiid. 

HolaiiR  m  iarracht  a  rinne  an  t-Gdar  san  alt  'IdTRSO  ANAILtS 
CHOOARSNACH  GAEIIX»6-BfiM^ '  na  pricnMhifriochtai  atl^  idir  an  dh 
theanga  a  thabhairt  chun  solais.   C(  90  ndeir  s6  f(in        go  bhfuil 
teorainneacha  an-soil€ire  le  cc6p  an  ailt  seo**,  is  Kir  gur  tGs  maith  6 
le  diosp6ireacht  faoin  ibhar  an-insp^ise  seo  a  mhuscailt  agus  a 
chothQ.   Tl  s6  thar  am  againn  ar  fad  cur  go  fn6r  agus  go  fada  fairsing 
lena  bhfuil  anseo  le  heolas  agus  tulscint  ar  bhonn  leathan  a  chur  ar 
f&il  do  na  sluaite  ati  amuigh  ansin  ag  fanacht  leis. 
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Iggta  chMrt  aird  ar  leith  a  thathairt  I  9cr.^th€aca  ella  ar  a  bhfull 

«  leathanaigh  20/21  dar  licm.   Peo  aaopla  as  a  bhfuil  I  gceiat 


»^%..b»fhearr  90  gcraithflaia  d£nn  I(iniiheast6ir6acht  an  bWll  bh&in  a 
larracht  an  fhlr  Ghaeltac^ta  as  d(jchaa  Gaelach  a  chgld  Gaeilge 
-agus  a  nholann  larracht  an  fhir  Challda  as  bacadh  le  scrlobh  sa  teanga 

m  aon  cnor  t4  diolaim  lirici  ar  na  badUn  ag  gach  rk 

5?^*T^!:       caianime**  sruthliln  na  gaarrsc^aUIochta 
ag  sni  Ihi  thar  laathanaigh  na  n-lrlsl  nlosGla  I  gc6na£.  Ach  n£  l^ir 
go  Wifull  aon  cholscfelm  coiligh  chun  tosalgh  S  t6gill  ag  an  athbheochan 
da  Mbarr  • 

TS  Sbhar  iontach  spilslGil  chanh  maith  san  alt  'PC^M,  GAEIU3E  BHAILB 
tolA  aiATH:  OXDHRI  AGUS  CEAitwOCAiiHE \   Uirlonn  8$  llghniitheacht  na 
Gaeilge  i  mBaile  Atha  Cllath.   Pl^ltear  le  focall,  le  fuaineanna,  le 
logainmneacha,  le  Gacllgeoirl  lanrSlteacha  agus  le  fis  na  Gaeilge  sa 
chathair  le  150  bliain  anuas.   ?S  &bhar  sp^ise  ann  don  stair!  agus  don 
teangeolal , 

Ainneoin  a  bhfuil  rSite  agam  thuas  is  d£ol  suime  do  gach  aon  duine 
Sbhar  na  iv-aistl  sa  leabhar  seo.   t4  4bhar  machnaimh  agus  dlleSite 
iontu.   Dfreoidh  siad  an  pobal  ar  fhoinsi  eolalocha  taighde  at$  ar  fSil 
faoin  cheist.   Spreagfaidh  siad  tuilleaih  caibidle  agus  pl«  faoi 
ghn§ithe  tSbhachtacha  den  teanga  agus  faoin  ionad  is  ceart  a  bheith  ag 
lucht  labhartha  na  teanga  i  saol  na  t£re  seo.   t4  sc«p  m6r  ibhair  ann 
ati  clortha  go  mion  agus  go  min.   Bh£  feidto  lena  leith*id  de  leabhar. 
tS  feldhm  le  tullleadh  leabhar  a  dh(anfas  cloradh  ar  ibhair  eile,  ar 
cis  agus  ar  cGis  do  phobal  na  Gaeilge  iad.   Blodh  an  leabhar  seo  mar 
threoir  agus  mar  chloch  beal  cloch&in  acu.   Go  soirbhl  Dia  a  shaothar 
do  Liam  Mac  Hathuna. 
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Input  and  interaction: 
some  reflect!  ns  on  resources  for 
language  learning. 


David  Utde 

Centre  for  Lancuafe  and  Communication  Studies 
Trinity  College 
DabUn 


0  Introduction 

This  paper  seeks  to  outline  a  general  approach  to  resources  for 
language  learning  that  arises  froma  number  of  related  preoccupations.  It 
isperhapsimportanttomakedearattheoutsetthatitis  not  concerned  with 
issues  of  methodological  detail  •  in  other  words,  what  follows  wOl  not  be  a 
catalogue  of  hints  for  the  successful  exploitadon  ci  media  technologies  in 
language  teaching  This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  interested  in 
methodological  detail;  quite  the  contrary.  But  it  does  mean  that  I  believe 
we  can  usefully  confront  methodological  matters  only  when  we  have 
elaborated  a  principled  framework.  That  framework  is  the  concern  of  this 
paper. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  paper  I  consider  what  I  take  to  be  the  four 
obligatory  componentt  of  language  learning;  in  the  second  part  I  focus  on 
one  of  them»  the  process  of  learning;  in  the  third  part  I  look  at  the  role  that 
media  tedmologies  have  to     in  the  provision  of  input;  in  the  fourth  part 

1  explain  how  the  same  technologies  can  promote  two  kinds  of  interaction 
that  appear  to  be  essential  to  succeufitl  language  learning;  and  in  the  final 
part  I  consider  the  implications  of  my  argumenu  for  teachers,  learners  and 
the  learning  environment 
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1      The  components  of  learning 


I  take  it  that  every  coufse  of  learnii^  has  four  obligatoiy  compo- 
nents:  learner,  foal»  content,  and  process.  Note  that  I  have  excluded  the 
teacher  from  n^  list*  This  is  partly  because  it  is  possible  to  learn  without 
the  intervention  of  a  teacher,  and  partly  because  the  teacher  always 
renialns  essentially  external  to  the  leamer'sconcems.  Sbemaydetermine, 
or  help  todetermine,  the  goal;  may  selectand  mediate  thecontent;  and  may 
shape  the  leamingprocessinavancv  of  ways.  But  in  the  end  she  has  much 
le^  control  than  is  commonly  supposed  over  the  way  in  yMch  the  four 
obligatory  componentt  interact  with  one  another. 

Learners,  to  the  extent  that  th^  are  normally  endowed,  share  the 
same  human  capacities  -  cognitive  and  language  processing  mechanisms, 
memory,  e  tc.  They  differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to  such  factors  as  age, 
their  flnt  language,  the  other  languages  they  have  learned,  the  degree  of 
success  they  have  attained  in  previous  langu?;c  le^kming,  their  preferred 
learning  methods,  their  interests,  their  leamiitg  purpose.  Once  we  admit 
that  each  learner  is  in  some  respect  different  from  all  other  learners, 
leamer<entredness  follows.  Tbe  implications  of  this  for  the  definition  of 
syllabuses  and  the  development  of  curricula  are  by  no^v  well  known. 

Within  theleamer<entred  paradigm,  of  course,  the  goalofacourse 
of  learning  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  learner's  needs  (subjective  and 
objective),  e^)ecutions  and  interesu.  Communicative  syllabuses  specify 
learning  objectives  as  a  repertoire  of  communicative  behaviour  that  the 
successful  learner  will  be  ci^le  of  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  learning. 
Gearfy.asyllabusintendedfornationalusenntst  be  based  onageneralized 
image  of  the  typical  leamen  But  that  is  not  to  uy  that  the  implemenution 
of  the  syllabus  at  individual  school  or  class  level  cannot  proceed  from  this 
generalixed  image  to  true  leamer-centredneu  (a  process  that  requires 
sensitiviq^  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  negotiation  between  henelf  and 
her  learners). 
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When  we  talk  about  the  content  of  (s^)  a  course  in  history,  the 
relation  between  what  is  ''on  the  course**  and  what  the  successfial  learner 
masters  is  relattveljrunproblematic  Inthecaseoflan^uafeleamingthis 
is  not  so,  and  I  attribute  this  prindpalty  to  the  fMt  that  laqgua^ 
is  a  matter  not  onfy  of  learning  so  as  to  be  able  to  recall  on  demand  with 
conscious  effort,  but  also  of  internalizing  so  as  to  be  able  to  respond 
appropriately  but  without  conscious  effort  to  many  different  kinds  of  cue. 
This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  obligatoiy  component  of  learning,  process,  and 
the  second  part  of  the  pi^. 

2      The  process  of  learning 

Contrary  to  what  I  have  just  said,  traditional  approaches  to  Ian- 
guage  teaching  have  assumed  that  the  contentofleamingisu^roblematic 
and  the  process  of  teaming  straightforward  Tltese  approaches  produce  a 
teacher-dominated'^ntal'*dassroomdiscourseofthekind  uncovered  by 
Sindair  and  Coulthard  in  their  pioneeriog  study  Towards  an  AfuUysis  of 
Discourse  (1975).  In  this  kind  ofdiscourseeichangfs  are  q^pically  initiated 
and  CQQtroUed  by  the  teadier,  mbo  provides  information,  asks  questions  to 
test  whether  the  information  has  been  understood,  and  evaluates  the 
learners' re^NMttes.  (Isbouldperhapsmakedearthatlbelteveexdianges 
of  this  kind  are  essential  not  onfy  to  efficient  dassrooms  but  to  ai^ 
organized  behaviour.  Botthetrroteisessetttially  to  organise  and  some- 
times to  teadi;  it  is  not  dear  that  th^  actual^  he^  learners  to  learn.) 

Reieardi  into  first  language  acquisition  has  confirmed  the  com* 
monsenseiimiitk»  that  iionnalfy  endowed  diildren  learn  their  first  lan- 
guage by  communicating  through  it  Sodal  interaction  with  parents, 
sil>tings,  relatives  and  caregh^rs  seems  to  be  the  eiigine  that  drives  normal 
first  language  devetopment;  but  it  is  oudally  supported  by  processes  of 
psydkdogical  Interaction  by  which  the  child  integrates  new  material  with 
what  it  has  aheady  learned.  Of  course,  there  are  well-documented 
exceptions  to  this  general  pattern:  handicapped  diildren  yr/ho  were  inca* 


^  S«kinf  but  nevertheless  acquired  a  first  language  and  have 
«2bsequcntly  managed  to  esqvess  themseW^  linguisticatty,  perhaps  by 
usingaspedalfydesjgccdQpewriter.  Inthesecasesp^dK^ofkalinterac* 
tioa  has  ^jparently  been  enough;  though  it  seems  tome  evident  from  the 
writings  of  Christopher  Nolan  (1981,  1987)  that  sUent  participation  in 
sodal  interactions  must  have  played  a  central  role  in  his  acquisition 
process. 

These  thoughts,  of  course,  are  encapsulated  in  the  first  part  of  my 
tide,  "input  and  interaction^for  itseemsto  raeself-cvident  that  provision 
for  second  and  foreign  language  learning  should  be  based  as  closely  as 
possible  on  an  understanding  of  naturalistic  language  acquisition  proc- 
esses.  This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  common  sense;  the  research  evidence 
indicates  that  using  a  target  language  in  an  acquisition-rich  environment 
is  the  surest  way  to  achieve  both  fluency  and  accunuy  (see,  for  example, 
Singleton  &  Little,  1986).  TTie  problem  for  classroom  learning  of  course, 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  replicate  either  the  amount  or  the  intensity  of  the 
fint  language  learner's  exposure  to  and  interaction  through  and  with  his 
mothertongue.  However,  this  does  not  alter  the  fiut  that  in  the  language 
classroom  we  come  dosest  to  the  circumstances  of  naturalistic  language 
acquisition  whenwe  persuade  our  learners  to  interact  as  much  as  possible, 
pqrchologicallyand  sodalfy.withand  through  the  taigetlai^fuag  Accord- 
ingly,  our  essential  pedagogical  task  is  the  provision  of  a  large  and  varied 
target  language  it^mt  and  the  promotion  of  psychological  and  sodal 

interaction.  Inputandinteractionare  respectively  the  concemsof  the  third 
and  fourth  parts  of  the  paper. 


3      Input  and  channel 

Wc  can  define  input  as  those  instances  of  the  target  language  in  use 
towhichtheleamerisexposedduringhiscourseofleaming.  Tlieyinclude 
printed  texu  and  the  use  made  of  the  target  language  by  the  teacher  and 
other  learners;  but  inaeasingly  th^  should  also  include  instances  of  the 
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target  lan|uage  trammitted  via  medU  otber  than  prim. 

Unto  about  tlurly  years  ago  it  was  possibte  to  provide  most  class- 
room language  leaniers  in  these  islands  with  oofy  two 
teache  r  and  their  course  book;  a  minori^  had  access  to  a  third  source  of 
input  in  the  person  of  a  language  assistant  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  sIdDs  of  readix^  and  writix^  were  oft^ 
above  the  skills  of  listening  and  q)eakiQg.  Interesdx^,  the  shift  of 
cmj^)asisaddevedbytheaudi(>-lingualmethodwenthand 
introducdonof  the  language  taboratoiy.  and  it  seemsprobable  that  the  one 
would  not  have  hwppeotd  without  the  other. 

Since  the  late  1960s  first  the  audio  cassette,  then  the  domestic  video 
recorder,  and  most  recently  the  microcomputer  have  arrived  on  the  scene 
as  possible  teaching  aids.  Iherehasbeenmuchdiscussionoftheextentto 
which  they  can  replace  the  teadser,  but  by  and  large  the  &ct  that  these 
tedmdogies  have  revolutionized  communication  witfiin  and  between 
sodedes  has  gone  unremarked  and  undiscussed  by  the  lanfuage  teaching 
profession.  Ihe  development  ofmediatedm<^eshasgiven  rise  to  new 
kinds  of  communlcathre  event,  wfaidi  are  diaracterized  by  new  configura* 
tions  of  language*  For  exan^e,  in  Ceefu  the  constraint  of  saeen  size 
combines  with  the  requirement  of  lefiMliqr  to  produce  textt  whose  econ- 
ony  of  s^  and  structure  is  not  exactly  reproduced  ebevriiere;  ti^ 
interactional  configurationsof  television  quizshows  are  apparently  unique 
to  televfnon  quiz  shows.  Mudiwcvk  remains  to  be  done  by  sodolinguists 
and  discourse  analystt  on  these  and  a  muldtude  of  similar  phenomena. 

If  a  language  course  planner  of  thirty  years  ago  bad  drawn  up  a  list 
of  the  target  language  text  types  thatsuccessftil  learners  should  be  able  to 
cope  with,  it  is  likely  that  most  items  on  his  list  would  have  been  printed 
texts.  Certain  kinds  of  radio  and  television  programme  might  also  have 
been  mentioned,  though  at  that  time  they  presented  the  problem  that  they 
were  often  broadcast  at  ^convenient  dnnes  and  could  not  easily  be 
recorded;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  perceive  them  as  potential  learning 
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materials. 


It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  realtor  in  oMsy^  perhaps  most*  language 
classrooms  remains  largetyuncbanged  from  tbir^years  ago.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  very  different  For  nowadays  it  is  not  onfy  the  case  that  the 
succes^generallanguage  learner  needs  to  be  able  to  oopewithavarie^ 
of  media  inctt  that  sin^fy  did  not  exist  in  earlier  tioies;  it  is  also  pc^^ 
to  record  exanq>les  of  all  these  text  types  for  use  as  learning  materials  in 
the  classroom. 

We  are  here,  of  course,  in  the  territory  of  the  authentic  text;  that  is. 
the  text  which  has  been  created  for  some  purpose  other  than  teaching 
language.  I  suspect  that  for  most  language  teachers  the  term  "authentic 
tcxf*  means  simply  newspaper  or  magazine  article.  But  thanks  to  the 
development  of  media  technologies,  the  term  logically  embraces  not  only 
eveiy  conceivable  kind  of  printed  text,  from  chewing-gum  wrapper  to 
classic  novel,  but  every  conceivable  kind  of  radio  and  television  broadcast 
and  the  multifarious  products  of  hybrid  media  like  Ceefax. 

In  terms  of  our  learners'  behavioural  objectives  we  need  to  distin- 
guish between  tuthentic  text  ^pes  that  they  should  be  ^ble  to  cope  with 
receptively  as  part  of  the  everyday  culture  of  their  tai^et  language,  and 
authentic  text  Qrpes  that  they  should  themselves  be  able  to  produce.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  that  inputbelonging  to  this  latter  categoiy  may  also 
be  specially  devised  for  language  learners,  loss  of  authentici^  being 
compensated  for  by  greater  sharpness  of  focus. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  media  technologies  make  it 
increasing]^  difficult  to  keep  channels  separate  in  the  traditional  manner 
of  the  separation  of  the  four  skills:  we  are  used  to  simultaneously  reading 
text  and  hearing  speech  on  television,  and  the  mixture  of  text,  graphics, 
sound  and  vision  is  increasingly  common  in  computer  i^lications.  It 
seems  to  me  entirely  possible  that  the  strict  separation  of  the  four  skills  of 
listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing  *  n  audio-lingual  theory  was  in  part 


conditioned  by  the  limitations  of  media  technologies  thirty  or  so  years  ago. 

These  arguments  tend  towards  two  conduiions:  first,  tbatlang^ 
learners*  behavioural  objectives  shotild  be  defined  partfy  in  tenns  of  the 
text  types,ififlffme(<w.  that  they  shouldbeablctoa^  with  rece^^ 
in  some  cases  ^oduce;  and  second^,  that  most  language  learners  are 
e]q)osed  to  a  range  of  iiqwt  that  is  serious^  in^Kivmshed  «^ 
the  reati^  of  media  communication  in  target  language  comnnmities.  Of 
course.  May  attend  to  make  good  thb  defideitqr  involves  not  only 
gatheringacorpusof  input»btttdevisingvyaysof  transformk^  intake; 
and  that  thcught  brings  me  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  paper. 


4  Interaction 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  traditional  pattern  of  classroom 
interaction  in  which  the  teacher  initiates,  the  learners  respond,  and  the 
teacher  provides  evaluation  and  feedback.  In  recent  year?  it  has  been 
widely  recognized  that  we  must  loosen  this  structure.  ForonethiQg,ifour 
learners  are  to  become  efficient  communicaton  in  their  target  language 
they  will  need  plenty  of  practice  in  taking  initiatives;  for  another,  social 
interaction  of  the  kind  likely  to  promote  language  learning  is  effectively 
excluded  from  traditional  dassroom  discourse. 

The  first  question  thatteachers  usually  askofapiece  of  technology 
is:  Will  this  replace  me?  It  is  ea^  to  mock  this  amdeQr,  but  equally  easy  to 
forget  that  the  language  laboratory  was  original^  designed  as  a  teaching 

machine  rather  than  as  a  learning  resource.  Itt  tedmical  functions  were 
shaped  bythedassicaudio^ittgualfour-phassstnicture  drill,  which  in  turn 
was  shaped  by  a  SWnnerian  view  of  language  processing  and  language 

learning. 

AccordingtoSkinner(1957)  speakers  learn -Standard  patterns"  or 
"skeletal  frames-  as  the  basis  of  sentence  composition;  these  *^ttems"  or 
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"fr«nc$-  arc  composed  of  Iccy  rc^n$c$"  -  NOUNS,  VERBS,  ADJ£C< 
TIVES;  knowiedge  of  "patterns**  or  '^ames**  permits  a  speaker  to  order 
"kqr  responses**;  oaoe  *1cQr  xcqxMiscs**  are  ordered,  other  words  may  be 
added  for  ''quantification**  or  ^qualification*'.  Thus  the  Icey  reposes" 
huftffy  and  man  are  ordered  on  the  basis  of  the  '^ame**  NOUN 
ADJECTIVE  and  are  then  re^)ectively  ''quantified*'  and  "qualified**  by 
and  tr  to  give '^The  man  is  hungi/*. 

One  of  the  language  1aboratoiy*s  strongest  selliqgpointt  was  that  It 
gave  all  learners  an  equal  dianoe  to  speak  the  target  language.  But  of 
course  the  structure  oi  the  standard  language  laboratory  drill  Is  another 
version  of  traditional  dasuoom  discourse.  It  allocates  the  first  and  third 
turns  in  each  exchange  (Initiation  and  feedback)  to  the  teacher's  voice, 
leavingtheIeamertheseconda&dfourthtums(responseandecho).  When 
it  is  used  in  accordance  with  the  intention  that  underlay  iu  original  design, 
the  language  laboratory  is  unlikely  to  promote  the  kind  of  interaction  we 
are  looking  for  •  and  neither,  it  is  worth  adding  here,  will  maxxy  of  the 
computer  programmes  developed  for  lai^guage  learners,  wfaidi  are  con- 
structed on  the  same  discourse  pattern.  However,  v^ien  I  first  mendoned 
traditional  classroom  discourse  I  arfued  that  it  has  an  Inqportant  but 
essentially  supporting  role  to  play  in  organizing  classroom  actMties;  and 
it  seems  tome  that  language  laboratory  and  con^ter  drills  can  likewise 
play  an  inq;)ortant  supporting  role  despite  their  pover^  of  ii^ut 

So  the  question  remains,  how  can  we  promote  the  right  kinds  of 
interaction  betweenleamerandinput?  Oneanswerlieswiththeapproach 
to  the  e)q>loiution  of  authentic  printed  and  audio  texts  that  has  been 
developed  in  association  with  the  Authendk  new^>apen  and  cassettes  (for 
afulleraccountofwhatf9Uows,seeDevitt  1986andUttleetaL  1988).  Ihe 
essence  of  the  approadi  is  that  It  sett  out  to  activate  and  txp]oli  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  learners'  esdsting  knowledge  *  of  the  worid,  of  text  ^pes 
and  the  norms  of  interaction,  of  linguistic  forms  -  in  order  to  lead  them  to 
understandiDputtexttbutalsotoproducetexttoftheirown.  Oneexample 
will  serve  to  ilhistrate  the  approach. 


Learners  working  in  groups  of  three  or  four  are  given  a  jumbl  ^  of 
(derived  from  an  authentic  text  Their  fiiH.task  is  to  organize  the 
intc  four  overlapping  categories,  PERSON.  EVENT.  TIME. 
^LACE,  mA  their  second  task  is  to  use  the  words  to  construct  a  story 
ntline.  Tlieir  third  task  is  put  into  an  appropriate  order  the  jumbled 
(tttences  of  asim{4ified  version  of  the  authentic  text,  and  their  fourth  task 
(tousetberesultii«tcxttofleshouttheirowttstory.  Their  fifth  task  is  to 
SidtheautbenticicxL —  „ — 

~  Therearemaityvirianttonthi$chainofactivities,soniegivingmore 
prnmi  n^iM!^  tn  gnmprehcflsion.  Others  emphasf  Tint  oraliy  writtenprodttc- 
:  :tion.Thcyareqmckandea^todevise;ande]q)eriencehasshownthatA 
_'3re  highly  suooessftil  in  promoting  sodal  interaction  among  learners  and 
zzapsychologjcal  interaction  between  the  individual  learner  and  the  target 
rri^anfuage.  In  particular  they  pronyt  learners  to  ask  themseWes  and  one 
l^another  questiofis  about  linguistic  form  and  structure  that  often  go  t^ 
i^ieartoC  target  lai^uage  grammar.  This  approadi  was  developed  for  use 
r^^withteeiistii«Atttbentikpadcace  of  newspaper  and  audto  It 
rEBworto  pwtieite^r  wen  when  k  en*fiK^ 

r  3j»ewspq)er  and  radio  reportt  of  the  same  event;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
It^hOMldaoibaejrteodedtoambffaoavideofKtitoo. 

We  have  found  that  pupils  using  the  Authentik  approach  atuch 
great  in^KVtanoe  to  the  texts  that  they  tbemsehes  produce  and  are 
prepared  to  go  to  consideraUe  lengths  to  ensure  that  they  are  as  free  from 
error  as  possible.  Audio  and  video  recorders  allow  us  to  encourage 
learners  to  attadi  the  same  importance  to  the  production  of  qwken  texts 
•  for  example,  sketches  and  pilots,  spoof  news  bulletins  or  weather 
forecasts^quizgamesorcommerdals.  Tbediscussion.prqparation.script- 
ing.  rehearsal,  recording  andpUybadc  of  anaudio  or  video  text  of  this  s^^ 
i$     to  pfomou  intense  interactioa  in  both  kinds, 

I  condude  this  part  of  the  paper  by  addressing  briefly  the  specific 
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challenge  of  the  computer,  which  is  after  all  interactive  in  a  sense  that  other 
media  technologies  are  not:  in  order  to  function  at  all,  the  computer 
requires  sustained  input  from  a  user.  Clearly  there  are  modes  of  interac- 
tion between  learner  and  madiine  that  fall  a  long  way  short  of  the 
interaction  that  supports  language  learning  - 1  have  akeacfy  referred  in 
passing  to  programmes  that  fellow  the  same  structure  as  the  dassic 
language latoratocypatterndrilL  ButequaUydea^.thecon^uteroffers 
the  possibiliQr  of  simulating  lodal  interaction  (think  of  computer  games; 
think  of  the  language  learning  programme  CranvUte^  which  simulates  a 
five-day  holiday  in  France)  and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  psychological 
interaction.  What  is  more,  it  does  this  via  printed  text  and  graphics  and 
(though  mostly  still  in  e]q>erimental  configurations)  sound  and  visioa  In 
other  words,  it  offers  itself  as  an  interactive  miaocosm  of  enormous 
potential  benefit  to  language  learners,  whe Aer  they  are  using  it  in  groups 
or  individually,  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  (In  the  Centre  for  Language 
and  Cdnununication  studies  we  have  devised  the  AUTOTUTOR,  which 
goes  some  of  the  way  down  the  road  I  have  just  sketched;  see  little  and 
Davis,  1986,Uttle,  1988.)  As  westand  on  the  thresholdof  afiillyintegrated 
CD  technology,  it  is  vitally  important  that  more  applied  linguists  and 
language  teachers  involve  themselves  in  research  and  development  work 
in  this  area. 


5      Teachers^  learners  and  learning  environments 

I  turn  by  way  of  condusion  to  the  implications  of  my  aiguments  for 
teachers,  learners  and  learning  environments. 

If  we  provide  our  learners  with  a  large  quanti^  of  input  in  different 
media,  it  follows  that  input  provided  direcdy  by  the  teadier  should  occupy 
much  ler  ^  learning  time  than  has  traditionally  been  the  case;  and  if  sodal 
and  psycnological  interaction  is  the  engine  that  drives  successful  language 
learning,  it  follows  that  the  teacher  must  reduce  "^ntal**  teaching  to  the 
essentia]  minimumand  resist  the  tempution  to  dominate  all  discourse  that 
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occurs  in  the  dissroom.  This  ainountt  tot  shift  in  the  teacher's  role  that 
is  already  familiar  enough  from  communicative  theory  but  (I  suspect) 
rarely  realized  in  practice. 

As  far  as  learners  are  concerned,  the  need  to  stimulate  social 
interaction  gives  prominence  U)  woric  in  pairs  or  small  groups»  while  the 
need  to  stimulate  pqrdMA)gicai  interaction  emphasires  the  uniqueness  of 
theindividualleamerandtbein^ortanceofleamerautonon^.Againthis 
isfuniliar  enough  from  communicative  theoty  though  rarefy  realized  in 
practice.  Teachersarealltooawareofthegroundthatth^havetocover, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  learners  need  discourse  space  and 
time  in  whidi  to  leant  At  a  recent  Authentik  in-service  course  a  weak 
learner  was  obviousfy  having  difficulty  understanding  the  activiQr  she  and 
three  other  learners  were  engaged  on.  One  of  the  teachers  taking  the 
course  noticed  this  and  intervened.  It  was  dear  that  the  teacher's 
intervention  increased  the  leamet's  confusion.  However,  as  the  activity 
proceeded  the  learner  gradual^  got  the  hang  of  it  Afterwtrds  she 
remarked:  It  was  easier  without  the  teacher." 

Perhaps  the  qfpkal  learning  environment  is  the  diief  reason  not 
oofyfor  the  relattvefysmaO  intact  that  media  technologies  have  made  on 
language  teacfaingi  but  also  for  the  wide^read  Mure  of  actual  teachers 
and  leamerito  correqKmd  to  the  oommunicatWe  ideal  Languages  are 
among  the  subjects  that  are  thought  to  need  no  special  fftdUties,  with  th^ 
possible  excqption  of  a  language  laboratoiy.  Audio  and  video  equipment 
is  often  difficuh  of  acoesa,  and  the  use  of  an  audio  or  video  recorder  in  an 
ordinary  classroom  m^  wen  disturb  the  dass  next  door.  Inotherwords, 
in  most  learning  environments  it  is  aU  but  hnpossible  for  teachers  to  use 
media  other  than  print  and  (^Muin^)  audio. 

My  solution  to  this  problem  is  radical:  the  importance  of  media 
tedmdogies  as  sources  of  iapax  and  stimulatoit  of  interaction  demands 
that  we  create  spedal  language  learning  environments  to  accommodate 
them.  Umguagesshould be uughtin large roomiwhichbave(minimally) 


easily  movible  ubles  and  chain,  a  language  laboratoiy  installation  for 
drills  and  listening  practice,  at  least  one  video  playbadc  fadli^,  several 
con^ters,  sin^  audio  and  video  recording  facilities,  and  enough  spare 
space  to  devise  a  simple  set  I  can  imagine  that  this  proposal  would  be 
dismissed  as  wildly  unrealistic  by  most  school  managers  -  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Departmentof  Education.  Sudi  a  reaction  would  accurately  reflect  the 

fertfcnt  tft  lanpiygf  tf  aHlf Hg  haS    Med  to  come  ^  teymt  uAth  nwHia 

tedmolQgles  and  their  inq>lications  for  language,  communication  and 
learning.  It  would  also  oKiflrm  the  essential  emptiness  ofall  the  talk  about 
how  badfy  we  need  to  teach  more  foreign  languages  more  effidently  to 
more  learners. 
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soaouNGUisncs  and  SECX>ND  IANGUAGE  ACQUISITIGN:  a 
VARLVnONIST  PERSPECTIVE 
Vera  Regan 

Universi^  College,  Dublin 

This  article  will  consider  the  potential  contribution  of  Sociolinguistics,  and 
especially  variationist  sociolinguistics,  to  the  field  of  Second  Language 
Acquisition.  It  will  examine  the  relationship  between  the  two  domains  and 
some  implications  of  thb  relationship  for  process  of  language  learning  •  both 
in  instructed  and  naturalistic  language  learning  situations. 

Second  Language  Acquisition  (SLA)  research  is  finding  itself  increasingly, 
in  need  of  a  uni^ng  theory.  Since  the  seventies,  the  dbcipline  has  been 
involved  in  psychological  concerns,  and  sociolinguistics  and  SLA  have  tended 
to  remain  separate  from  each  other.  However  these  two  domains  have  much 
in  common,  in  contrast  to  the  Held  of  theoretical  linguistics.  The  theoretical 
linguist  bases  her  observations  on  introspective  knowledge.  The  sociolinguist, 
on  the  other  hand,  uses  an  empirical  database  from  fieldwork  in  the  speech 
communis.  SLA  likewise,  uses  such  empirical  data  and  needs  an  equally 
practical  method  of  analysis.  It  is  in  fact  very  difficult  to  study  linguistic  and 
psychollnguistic  phenomena  apart  from  sociolinguistic  confiderations,  and 
SLA  is  rapidly  adopting  sociolinguistic  methods. 

SOCIOUNGUISTICS  AND  SECOND  LANGUAGE  ACQUIStHON 

Sociolinguistics,  as  it  is  currently  generally  understood,  is  concerned  with  the 
importance  of  the  social  setting  to  language.  Where  structural  linguistics  had 
talked  of  "free  variation",  sociolinguistics  as  defii  td  by  Labov  in  the 
stressed  that  these  variations  are  socially  conditioned.  Sociolinguistics  has 
evolved  out  of  an  effort  to  resolve  questions  about  variation  in  language.  It  is 
concerned  with  change  and  systematic  variation. 

As  regards  SLA,  there  are  many  general  reasons  for  being  aware  of  the 
contributions  of  sociclingustic  studies  to  language  learning,  and  these  are  by 
now  widely  accepted  by  language  teachers  and  researchers.  For  instance,  the 
question  of  which  sort  of  language  to  teach  to  the  learner  ^s  of  major 
impor  tance  to  language  teachers.  A  sociolinguistic  description  of  the  spoken 
language  of  a  speech  community  is  generally  a  more  accurate  indicator  of  the 
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sort  of  lanfuafe  th«  learner  wilt  be  confronted  with  in  a  real  communicative 
situation.  The  dissaray  of  the  learner  when  confronted  with  'real  French**  for 
instance,  is  well  documented. 

In  addition,  inaeasingly,  much  SLA  research  has  atSo  looked  to 
sociolin^istic  techniques  of  data  eltcttation,  particularly  Labo/s  technique  of 
eliciting  personal  narratives.  The  narrathre  is  uken  as  the  discourse  unit 
which  reflectt  the  most  systematic  and  least  monitored  interlanguag e  speech 
(Tarone  1982, 0  Connor  1987).  For  Interlanguage  also,  it  is  important  to  get 
natural,  unmonitored  speech,  as  this  is  where,  according  to  Labov,  we  best  see 
the  system,  rather  than  in  elicited  H>Mch,  which  is,  by  definition,  an  artificial 
form.  Hie  speakers'  system  is  in  their  relaxed  speech:  "In  isolated  linguistic 
tasks,  for  example,  speech  is  no  longer  a  meaningful  activity  but  is  instead  an 
object  of  study  in  iiself„."  Trevise  and  Noyau  (1984,  p.  166). 

Essentially  variationist  sociolinguistics  permits  the  necessary  study  of  the 
grammatical,  discourse  and  psychosocial  factors  influencing  variation  in 
narrative  structure  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  cognisance  of  the  functions  of 
variation  in  IL  narratives  and  to  understand  the  ways  in  which  IL  variation 
may  indicate  second  language  processes  and  developmental  paths. 

A  VARIATIONIST  PERSPECTIVE 

Much  sociolinguistic  study  is  done  from  the  perspective  of  "variation  theory" 
developed  by  Labov  in  the  60*s.  Variation  theory  provides  tools  and  constructs 
for  analysing  very  variable  data  such  as  regional  dialects,  pidgins  and  Creoles. 
It  also  looks  for  systematictty  in  such  variable  data. 

It  would  seem  that  Interlanguage  is  another  such  variable  domain  to  which 
this  can  be  applied.  The  language  of  the  learner  has  been  felt  to  be 
systematic  to  a  cerUin  extent,  ever  since  Selinker's  Interianguage  theoiy 
(1972).  So  variation  theory,  on  the  face  of  it,  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate 
perspective  from  which  to  view  learner  language  or  Interianguage,  or 
"approximative  system",  as  it  has  been  variousW  called.  The  domain  of  SLA 
has,  in  general,  taken  as  axiomatic  that  systematictty  is  a  feature  of  IL. 
However,  this  should  perhaps  be  looked  at  more  closely,  rather  than  be 
assumed. 

Interianguage  variation  is  explicable  by:  (a)  constraints  linguistic 
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environment  and  (b)  reference  to  developmental  or  sociolinguistic  factors. 
There  is  interaction  between  linguistic  environment  and  developmental 
variation  and  therefore  probably  also  interaction  between  linguistic 
enviromnent  and  sociolinguistic  factors.  An  analysis  which  takes  into 
consideration  all  possible  factors  requires  a  sophisticated  way  of  measuring  the 
influence  of  each  of  them  individually  and  in  combination. 


VARIABLE  RULE  ANALYSIS 

Variable  Rule  analysis  Is  a  statistical  technique  for  measuring  the  relative 
contribution  of  several  factors  to  the  production  of  any  speech  variant.  It  has 
been  perfected  progressively  by  Sankoff,  and  has  been  much  used  by 
variationlsts  in  sociolinguistics  for  the  analysis  of  variation  in  native  speech 
studies  (Cedergren  and  Sankoff  1974,  Sankoff  and  Sankoff  1973,  Guy  1980). 
On  French*  work  in  this  area  has  been  done  by  Sankoff  and  Cedergren's  team, 
which  has  done  a  long  term,  comprehensive  study  of  spoken  French  in 
Montreal,  begun  In  1971. 

However  variable  rule  analysis  has  been  very  little  used  for  the  analysis  of 
second  language  acquisition  data.  The  two  main  studies  are  those  of  Adamson 
and  Kovac  (1981)  and  Young  (1988).  Many  previous  studies  show  one 
variable:  for  instante;  Gatbonton  (1975),  phonological  environment;  Tarone 
(1985),  style;  Adamson  (1981).  semantic  prototypes;  Wolfram  (1973), 
phonological  environment  and  lexical  subcategorisation;  Wolfson  (1976), 
discourse.  Each  took  one  Independent  variable.  But  variation  cannot  be  due 
to  just  one  factor.  What  is  needed  is  a  multivariate  factor  analysis,  which  is  the 
aim  of  variable  rule  analysis. 

A  variable  rule  describes  the  variation  that  is  found  in  the  spoken 
production  of  a  given  linguistic  form.  Adamson  (1988)  says,  "Variable  rules 
are  written  in  transformation-generative  notation  (T*G)  but  they  are 
conceptually  vety  different  from  Chompskyean  rules".  There  are  two  types  of 
variable  rules-  optional  and  obligatory.  An  optional  rule  is  when  two  different 
forms  can  be  used  to  mean  the  same  thing.  For  example: 

**  Je  vols  pas" 

"  Je  ne  vois  pas " 

A  variable  rule  is  more  precise  than  a  TG  ritle  because  it  specifies  which 


4inguistie  context  the  form  occurs  in.  A  TG  grammar  is  interested  in  which 
'forms  occur  and  which  do  not*  not  how  often  they  occur.  A  Chompskyean 
grammar  describes  idealised  and  abstract  data.  The  variationist,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  interested  in  performance  data. 

A  method  which  has  been  developed  to  analyse  such  variation  is  associated 
with  Labov.  This  variable  rule  analysis  is  a  heuristic  procedure  for  discovering 
the  relative  influence  of  a  number  of  hypothesised  factors  on  the  operation  of 
a  particular  rule.  If,  for  instance,  our  ILdata,  say  from  Irish  learners  of 
French,  show  a  variable  alternation  between  the  use  of  the  negative  "ne pas", 
"pas",  *se",  we  m*y  hypothesize  that  this  variation  is  conditioned  by  a  number 
of  factors;  phonological,  syntactic,  transfer  or  style.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
single  factor  can  account  for  all  the  variation  involved.  We  may  now  want  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  each  factor.  This  is  calculated  by  considering  the 
probabili^  of  the  application  of  the  rule  if  only  one  factor  is  present,  and  so  on 
throughout  all  the  factors.  Data  on  each  particular  combination  of  factors  are 
fed  into  the  Varbrul  computer  programme,  and  by  estimating  the  maximum 
likelihood,  the  programme  calculates  the  conditional  probabilities  for  each 
factor  (the  Varbrul  programme  uses  maximum-likelihood  algorithm,  see 
Sankoffand  Labov  1979). 

The  advanuge  of  this  technique  is  that  it  is  able  to  handle  complex  relations 
between  multiple  variables.  The  independent  variable  under  consideration 
may  have  more  than  two  values.  Also,  it  is  able  to  deal  with  the  simultaneous 
effect  of  factors  in  the  linguistic  environment  of  a  form,  factors  of 
sociolinguistic  context,  and  variables  such  as  age,  sex,  language  background, 
and  level  of  proficiency  in  the  L2  and  to  estimate  the  probable  efTect  of  each 
factor  individually.  We  can  also  look  at  possible  interactions  between  factors 
within  the  same  factor  group  and  across  different  factor  groups. 

VARBRULANDSIA  DATA:  TWO  STUDIES  . 

Two  studies  have  applied  the  Varbrul  to  SLA  data.  The  first  t!  by  Adamson 
and  Kovac  (1981)  who  did  a  re*analysts  of  Schumann^s  English  12  data  from 
Alberto  (Spanish  LI)  and  found  that  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
variables  ''no  +  verb"  and  "don't  +  verb"  reflect  changes  in  the  function  of  the 
variable  "donV  as  an  indicator  of  shifts  in  style. 
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Young  (1988)  did  t  study  on  the  acquisition  of  (s)  as  plural  marker  in 
English  by  native  ^kers  of  Chinese.  He  found  that  three  major  groups  of 
factors  influenced  variation:  stage  of  acquisition,  linguistic  environment  and 
communicative  redundan<y.  The  low  proficien<y  speakers  were  strongly 
influenced  by  phonological  processes.  The  effect  of  phonology  decreased, 
however,  as  acquisition  proceeded.  High  proficiency  speakers,  on  the  other 
hand,  appis itfcd  to  be  sensitive  to  the  social  needs  of  the  communicative  aa 
They  accommodated  more  to  the  native  speakers. 

He  concludes  by  comparing  his  study  of  (s)  plural  marking  to  previous 
studies  of  the  »me  phenomenon,  and  says  that  the  Varbnul  analysis  yields  a 
"far  richer,  more  complex,  and  more  descriptively  adequate  representation'* 
(1988,  p.  300).  He  attributes  this  to  two  reasons:  first  to  the  theoretical 
assumption  that  variation  cannot  be  attributed  to  one  factor  or  factor  group 
only;  and  second  to  the  sophistication  of  the  Varbrul  as  an  analytical  tool.  He 
says  that  the  Varbrul  takes  into  account  the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
factors  -  linguistic  developmental  and  contextual-  which  affect  variation. 
Previous  studies  which  considered  the  effect  of  only  one  independent  variable, 
produced  necessarily  "inconclusive  and  contradictory  resulu",  because  they  did 
not  control  all  the  other  relevant  variables. 

soaouNGUisncs  and  French  sla:  a  research  project 

There  is  still  a  lack  of  longitudinal  studies  in  SI  A.  The  more  notable 
exceptions  .ire  include  Sato  (1985),  Huebner  (19^0,  Schumann  (1987)  and 
Schmidt  (1983).  This  lack  is  even  more  noticable  in  the  area  of  variationist 
studies  of  SLA,  It  would  seem  thciO  is  a  case  for  longitudinal  studies  from 
both  the  perspectives  of  Sodolinguistlcs  and  SLA.  To  demonstrate  this,  and 
provide  an  expanded  discussion  of  the  issues  previously  raised,  I  will  now 
describe  an  on-going  reserch  project.  This  study  uses  the  Varbrul  programme 
on  data  from  Hiberno-English  learners  of  French.  It  focuses  particularly  on 
the  acquisition  of  the  negative.  It  is  a  longitudinal  study  done  covering  a 
period  of  three  years. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  research  on  the  acquisition  of  French  by 
Anglophone  speakers  in  the  SLA  literature.  However  little  of  it  is  done  from 
a  sociolinguistic  perspective,  and  the  only  work  using  the  varbrul  on  French,  as 
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we  have  seen  ctriicr,  is  the  Stnkoff  Cedergrcn  study  of  Montreal  French.  So 
there  is  so  ftrno  SIA  study  of  French  using  the  Vtrbrul  profrtmine.  Ideally^ 
t  longitudinal  study  is  the  best  context  in  which  to  study  the  developmental 
and  environmental  features  of  Interlanguage. 

A  well  documented  area  of  SLA  is  negation.  While  there  is  an  abundance 
of  material  on  the  acquisition  of  negation  in  English,  the  area  has  been  much 
less  thoroughly  Ueated  in  the  literature  on  the  acquisition  of  French.  The 
most  nouble  studies  include  the  one  by  Trevise  and  Noyau  on  the  use  of  "Ne 
....  pas"  in  Spanish  learners  of  French  (Trevise  and  Noyau  1984).  There  is  a 
short  term  study  which  contains  a  small  section  on  negation  in  relation  to 
En^ish  leamen  of  French,  by  Ughtbown  and  d'Anglejan  (1985)  called  "Some 
input  considerations  for  word  order  in  French  LI  and  L2  acquisition."  This 
article  focuses  on  the  role  of  input.  It  advances  a  more  balanced  view  of  the 
relative  importance  of  input  which  avoids  the  extremes  of  saying  on  the  one 
hand  that  Vhat  goes  in,  comes  out",  and,  on  the  other,  that  input  has  no  effect 
whatever.  It  is  important  to  leave  aside  the  polemic  of  Vhether^  to  focus 
more  on  Nrtien",  "how",  and  "in  what  aspects".  In  relation  to  negation,  the 
formal/written  code  in  French  uses  a  discontinuous  morpheme:  "ne ....  pas" 
CJe  ne  vcux  pas").  Informal  speech  almost  invariably,  however,  drops  the  "ne" 
and  uses  0  +  Vb  +  pas:  *Je  veux  pas".  The  snidy  found  that  whereas,  in  the 
initial  stages  of  learning,  12  speakers  used  both  "ne"  and  "pas",  after  sue  months 
they  dropped  "ne"  for  the  more  native-like  vb  +  pas  form  CJc  veux  pas"). 

One  could  call  this  behaviour  an  indication  of  the  trough  in  U-shaped 
behaviour  or  the  leamer*s  sensitivity  toward  and  modelling  of  input  However, 
as  the  trough  and  learners  awareness  of  input  are  often  reflective  of  each 
other,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  motivated  the  interlanguage 
change  in  the  use  of  negative.  In  addition,  if  input  is  as  important  u  the 
authors  daim,  then  it  seems  curious  that  the  learners  made  so  little  apparent 
use  of  the  input  from  their  grammar  books,  which  present  only  the  sUndard 
double  segment  negative. 

So  there  are  various  questions  to  be  raised  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of 
negation  in  French: 

•  Fintly,  which  are  the  linguistic  constrainU  in  operation?  In  universal 
tenns,"pas"  is  less  marked  for  the  languages  of  the  world.  Stops,  in  fact,  are 
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vciy  common.  So,  m  theory,  "pas"  should  be  more  common  than  the  nasal 
"ne".  On  the  other  hand,  nasal  is  used  for  negation  in  many  languages  - 
English,  lulian,  Spanish,  Russian  and  so  on.  There  is  in  fact  a  general 
tendency  to  prcverbal  negation  -  the  Ronw^ice  languages  are  preverbal. 
English  is  also  preverbal.  However,  we  could  say  French  is  both  pre-and  post- 
verbal.  For  the  native  speaker,  "pas"  seems  to  be  more  salient  This  may  even 
have  to  do  with  the  suprasegmentats  of  the  language.  The  stress  falls  at  the 
end  of  a  rhythmic  group,  which  is,  of  course,  where  "pas"  occurs. 

•  Docs  verb  class  in  French  -er,  -ir  -re,  affect  the  use  of  the  negative. 

•  Docs  verb  tense  affect  the  use  of  the  negative. 

•  Does  the  difficulty  of  the  task  being  undertaken  can  affect  usage.  Does  the 
speaker  tend  to  drop  the  "pas"  more,  for  Instance,  when  she  is  doing  a  more 
complicated  "job"? 

•  Does  the  use  of  negative  correlate  with  style  shifting? 

•  On  the  psychosocial  level,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  use 
of  "ne ...  pas"  changes  following  a  suy  in  the  authentic  speech  community.  For 
instance,  does  accommodation  take  place  between  native  speaker  and  non- 
native  speaker?  Is  integrative  motivation  a  factor? 

Some  wider  research  questions  which  the  study  also  explores  are  questions 
such  as  whether  morphosyntactic  variation  in  IL  is  systematic,  whether  IL  is 
systematic,  whether  the  learner's  system  or  subsystems  change  as  acquisition 
proceeds,  and  what  are  the  relative  contributions  to  morphosyntactic  variation 
in  ILof  3  factors:  (a)  linguistic  environment,  (b)  context  of  situation,  (c)  stage 
of  acquisition  for  a  given  form. 

CORPUS  AND  SPEAKERS 

For  this  longitudinal  study,  ten  subjects  have  been  chosen.  These  are  all 
first  year  university  students,  all  of  them  Irish  learners  of  French.  In  general, 
they  have  the  same  language  background.  All  have  English  as  a  first  Unguage 
and  all  speak  Irish.  Many  of  them  speak  one  continental  language  as  well. 

The  study  aims  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  speakers  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  interviewing  them  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  at  university,  then 
subsequently  after  a  stay  in  France  and  finally  at  the  end  of  their  degree 
programme. 
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The  dtu  consists  exclusively  of  interviews  in  which  the  speakers  ire 
encouraged  to  speak  informally  on  the  basis  of  questions  from  a  number  of 
modules.  These  modules  are  adapted  from  Labov's  modules.  Personal 
narratives  are  eltdted  wherever  possible.  Any  leamefl  social,  linguistic  and 
cognitive  activity  is  complex  and  leads  to  more  than  one  style.  However  style 
shifting  is  easily  elicited  by  introducing  topics  which  tend  to  produce  a  more 
formal  re^nse.  Sudi  topics  as  language,  the  student's  own  language  learning 
process,  education  in  general  are  generally  useful  for  eliciting  formal  speech. 
The  most  spontaneous  unmonitered  speech  has  beert  elicited  by  an  adaptation 
into  French  of  Labo/s  famous  **danger  of  death  "  module. 

ANALYSIS  OFTHE  DATA 

The  variation  of  "ne ...  pas"  in  the  learners  speech  is  analysed  using  the 
Varbrul  computer  programme  (Cedergren  and  Sankoff  1972).  llie  researcher 
identifies  the  factors  which  are  felt  to  constrain  the  appearance  of  the  variable. 
As  we  have  seen  above,  these  factors  can  be  linguistic  and  extra-linguistic 

Then,  these  factor  groups  are  divided  into  the  individual  factors  which  make 
them  up.  After  this,  each  token  is  coded.  A  correlation  between  the  variable 
and  the  factors  is  noted  where  it  occurs.  As  many  factors  as  possible  are 
taken,  because  extraneous  factors  can  easily  be  collapsed  when  the  dau  is 
analysed.  However,  if  it  is  suspected  that  a  factor  is  at  work  that  has  not  been 
coded  for,  the  entire  coding  must  be  done  again. 

The  Varbrul  programme  produces  a  coefficient  for  each  factor.  A 
coefndent  of  5  indicates  no  relation  between  factors.  The  greater  the 
deviation  from    whether  it  be  positive  or  negative,  the  greater  the  relation 
between  the  two  factors.  The  programme  has  two  statistical  measures  of  "best 
fit*,  that  is,  how  the  researdier's  analysis  of  the  dau  actually  fits  the  data.  The 
first  is  a  chi  square  per  cell  figure.  The  second  is  a  log  likelihood  figure.  The 
data  is  first  analysed  using  all  the  factors.  Then  one  factor  group  is  eliminated 
and  the  data  is  analysed  again.  If  the  log  likelihood  score  for  the  second  run  is 
noticably  different  from  the  log  likelihood  of  the  first  run,  then  the  particular 
factor  group  significantly  contributes  to  the  variation.  However,  if  the  two 
results  are  not  significantly  different,  then  the  factor  in  question  does  not 
contribute  to  the  variation.  We  proceed  in  the  same  way  systematically  for  all 


of  the  factors.  Ultlmttely  in  this  way,  the  relative  contribution  of  each  factor 
can  be  gauged. 

Thus»  after  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  data,  it  will  be  clearer  which 
are  the  relevant  factors  in  the  acquisition  of  negation  by  the  speakers.  In 
addition  to  providing  information  on  that  specific  issue,  the  data  will  also 
provide  a  database  for  further  research  into  other  aspects  of  French  morpho 
syntax  by  Irish  people.  As  a  more  general  contribution,  it  will  also  provide 
inforxnatlon  about  the  overall  process  of  second  language  learning. 

On  another  level,  the  research  broadens  the  relationship  between 
sociolinguistics  and  SLA.  Sodolinguistics  can  contnubte  to  SLA  such 
techniques  such  as  the  Varbrul  statistics  program  which,  as  a  multivariate 
factoring  process,  permits  us  to  determine  the  relative  weight  of  the  multiple 
factors  involved  in  the  learning  process.  Ando  so.  it  provides  an  elaborated 
example  of  possible  directions  for  SLA  in  the  future. 
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TEACHING  CIVILISATION  THROUGH  CARTOONS 

Third-level  students  in  traditional  modern  language 
departments  are  increasingly  reluctant  to  study 
literature.  In  Ireland,  they  have  been  protected  from 
literature,  at  least  French  literature,  throughout  their 
entire  secondary  studies.  Consequently,  they  sometimes 
seem  to  feel  rather  cheated  that  they  are  now  expected  to 
read  novels,  poems  and  plays,  since  they  have  got  this 
far  by  reading  none.  How  should  one  cope  with  this 
situation?  Should  it  give  cause  for  alarm?  Should  one  try 
to  change  their  minds?  Or  should  one,  like  a  colleague  of 
mine  in  a  French  university,  sisiply  call  one's  literature 
classes  *cours  de  civilisation*,  thus  ensuring  many 
satisfied  takers  and  no  change  of  content?!  In  my 
experience,  by  capitalising  on  our  students*  increasing 
desire  to  become  acquainted  not  solely  with  the 
literature  but  also  with  the  civilisation  of  the  country 
they  are  studying,  one  can  initiate  them  into  academic 
skills  such  as  socio-cultural,  linguistic  and  ideological 
analysis.  This,  in  turn,  can  constitute  a  useful  and 
stimulating  background  to  literary  studies,  if  needed. 

In  the  study  of  modern  French  civilisation  and  in 
particular  of  the  high-profile,  ubiquitous  Parisian 
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intelli^enti*,  the  cartoons  of  Claire  BretScher  can  be 
extremely  useful.  Noone  could  su^^est  that  these  cartoons 
capture  any  situation  totally  or  objectively^  any  more 
than  Montes<iuieu*s  sideways  looks  at  the  Paris  of  his 
generation  do.  However,  recent  studies  of  the  Parisian 
intelligentia  by  urban  anthropologists  (Chalvon-Deroersey, 
1984,  dutwirthf,  1987)  interestingly  corroborate  many  of 
Bret€cher's  conclusions.  Another  case  of  nature  imitating 
c.rt,  perhaps! 

Claire  BretCcher's  cartoons  first  came  to  the  attention 
of  a  wid^  audience  when  they  were  published  in  *les  BD 
(bandes  dessin^es)  pour  adultes*  or  adult  comics  such  as 
Pilote  and  L'Echo  des  Savannes  in  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s.  This  coincided  with  the  growing 
popularisation  of  cartoons  of  social  comment  at  that 
time: 

Au  debut  des  ann^es  70,  une  tornade  secoua  le  monde 
jusqu'alors  paisible  de  la  BD.  Un  courant  adulte 
8*affirmait  dans  l*oc^an  moralists  et  enfantin  des  BD 
franco-beiges,  jusqu'i  devenir  un  veritable  maelstr6m 
(Chante,  1986,  p.  18). 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  maelstrom  and  tornado  that 
on  24  October  1973,  the  news  weekly  Le  Nouvcl  Observateur 
(no.  463)  began  publishing  a  series  of  Bret€cher*s 
cartoons  which  she  later  entitled  Les  Frustrfs.  Between 
197S  and  1980,  Bret^cher  herself  as  Bret^cher  Editions 
published  five  volumes  of  these  cartoons,  each  selling 
over  100,000  copies.  It  is  on  Les  Frustr^s  (volumes  1  - 
S)  as  well  as  on  Les  M^res  (also  published  by  Bret^cher 
Editions)  -  making  a  total  of  417  pages  of  cartoons  - 
that  this  article  is  based.  These  have  been  chosen 
because  I  believe  they  represent  the  best  of  her  work  to 
date. 
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X»  everyone  (or  almost  everyone  1)  Knows,  Roland  Barthes 
i«  reputed  to  have  hailed  Bret^her  as  'le  meilleur 
sociolooue  fran9ais«.  Depending  on  how  one  interprets 
this  accolade,  it  means  that  Barthes  either  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Bret£cher*s  powers  of  observation  or  a 
very  low  opinion  of  French  sociologists!  At  all  events, 
the  society  or  more  specifically  the  'tribu»  portrayed  in 
these  cartoons  is  essentially  the  self-styled  Parisian 
intelligentia  of  the  1970s  :  l*f t-Bank  left-wing  and 
left-over  from  1968,  pseudo-radical  chic,  intellectual 
* poseurs*,  »ces  conformistes  de  l^anti-conformisme' 
(Jacques,  1978,  p. 68)  with  left-wing  hearts  and  right- 
wing  wallets,  self-styled  liberals  who  do  not  even  bother 
to  discover  their  cleaning  lady*s  surname,  Gallic  cousins 
of  the  characters  created  by  other  contemporary  women 
cartoonists  like  Posy  Simmonds,  Ros  Asquith  'and  Francesca 
Becker. 

A  useful  and  feasable  introduction  to  the  study  of  this 
society  or  tribe  can  be  a  systematic  analysis  of  the 
vocabulary  they  use.  By  their  words,  we  shall  know  theia; 
thus,  by  dissecting  their  vocabulary,  students  can 
capture  the  FrustrCs  :  their  interests/obsessions,  their 
pretentiousness,  their  ambitions  and  their  self-image.  In 
all,  six  main  *langues  de  sp^cialit^s ' ,  corresponding  to 
six  main  areas  of  interest,  can  be  identified  in  these 
cartoons : 

I  political  analysis 

II  feminism 

III  psychoanalysis 

IV  medicine 

V  literary  analysis 

VI  linguistics 
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Coincidentallyr  all  the  above  headings  (with  the 
exception  of  feminism)  figure  among  the  specialised 
vocabularies  ('indications  de  specialites* )  analysed  by 
Bernard  Quimada  in  his  IHaLF  (Institut  National  de  la 
Langue  Fran9aise)  lexicography  studies  at  the  CNRS 
(Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  Scientif ique)  (1983). 

I    POLITICAL  ANALYSIS: 

The  political  discourse  of  Breticher's  characters,  who 
are  true  children  of  1968  or  • soixante-huitards ' .  is 
essentially  Marxist  in  origin.  Key  Marxist  concepts  such 
as  class-struggle  feature  prominently  in  L€s  Frustr^s  and 
Les  Meres.  Bret€cher»s  characters  see  'le  conflit  de 
classe'  and  ^la  lutte  des  classes'  as  being  at  the  very 
heart  of  'le  systime  bourgeois'  /  'la  societe  n^o- 
bourgeoise'  in  which  they  live,  with  its  'culture 
bourgeoise  dominante' .  'Le  proletariat'  /  'les 
travailleurs'  are  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  struggle  and 
'les  privil^giis'  with  their  'mentalit*  tflitiste'  on  the 
other.  The  relationship  between  the  two  is  one  of 
'dominant-domin€'.  Alienation,  a  central  psycho-economic 
concept  in  Marx'  and  indeed  in  Hegel's  analysis  of  work 
and  of  society  in  general,  is  pervasive:  the  %rorkers 
featured  in  Breticher's  cartoons  are  'ali€n«s  par  leur 
travail'  and  by  'les  structures  alitfnantes'  of  society  in 
general.  They  are  victims  not  just  of  alienation  but  also 
of  «imp<rialisme  americain',  'imperialisme  culturel', 
'repression  culturelle'  and  'le  poujadisme  cultural'.  For 
the  class-struggle  to  succeed,  'les  militants'  must 
'aidter]  les  ouvriers  a  prendre  conscience'.  As  they  say 
themselves,  'c'est  a  la  minority  des  intellectuals 
(i.e. themselves I)  d'activer  la  prise  de  conscience*.  This 
'prise  de  conscience'  is  a  key-term  oft-repeated  and  even 
abused  here:  'des  tables  rondes  de  prise  de  conscience'!. 
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It  may  help  to  bring  about  an  end  to  ' 1 * abrutisatlon  des 
travailleurs*  and  *les  barriSres  de  classe'  and  the 
emergence  of  'la  montie  de  la  conscience  de  classe' 
leading  to  'lea  revendicationa  des  travailleurs'  and 
ultimately  to  'Inaction  r^volutionnaire*  i.e.  *la  lutte 
des  travailleurs  dans  une  perspective  marxiste- 
Uniniste' . 

Since  Bret£cher*8  characters  are  children  of  the 
sixties,  Mairx  and  Mao  rub  shoulders  in  her  %fork:  there 
are  references  here  not  just  to  Karx  but  also  to  *le  bon 
mao*  (Maoist).  I.es  Frustr^s'  political  credentials  are 
impeccable:  one  *militante*  boasts  of  her  *dix  ans  de 
militantisme'.  Their  political  genealogies  are  equally 
flawless,  as  they  never  tire  of  pointing  out:  when  one 
character  name-drops  by  referring  pointedly  to  'un  copain 
de  cellule  de  mon  P^re*,  one  senses  his  pride  in  the  fact 
that  not  only  is  he  a  militant  but  his  father  was  one 
before  him  tool  Stalin  appears  to  have  been  the  dominant 
political  character  in  Les  FrustrSs'  childhood  presumably 
because  of  their  fathers*  political  sympathies  (or,  one 
suspects,  alleged  political  sympathies) .  More  recent 
political  events  also  figure  prominently:  there  are 
references  to  *la  guerre  froide*,  *le  programme  communS 
*1 'union  de  la  gauche'  and  the  suspicion  that  'le  PC  a 
6ti  pi(g£'.  In  one  particularly  well-observed  cartoon, 
some  characters  boast  about  the  'peintre  soviitique 
dissident'  they  have  managed  to  acquire  -  un  'must',  an 
indispensible  status-symbol  for  any  self-respecting 
member  of  this  'happy  few'. 

In  their  comfortable  Left-BanK  apartments  or  country 
houses,  les  Frustris  prefer  discussion  to  action,  words 
to  deeds. 
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L  *  action  proprement  dite  est  r^dUite  ^  sa  portion 
congrue  et  les  hSros  de  Claire  Brettfcher  parlent 
beaucoup  plus  qu'ils  n'agissent  :  on  peut  m&ne  dire  que 
leur  activity  essentielle  est  la  conversation,  voire  le 
*baratin'  (Barrera-Vidal,  1986,  p.  36). 

Hence  their  vocabulary  is  correspondingly  poor  in  words 
relating  to  political  action  (I  have  found  just  one  : 
*manif  [estation] ' )  and  rich  in  terminology  referring  to 
discussion  ;  'un  politologue' ,  *la  conceptualisation 
id^ologigue* ,  'une  probl&natique  revolutionnaire' •  Their 
ostensibly  Karxist  discourse  is  demonstrably  sub-Marxist, 
totally  lacking  in  the  complexity  and  indeed  in  the 
h\unanity  of  their  alleged  hero.  One  wonders  if  they  have 
ever  actually  read  him  I  In  their  own  way,  they  are  as 
dogmatic  and  as  imperialist  vis-i-vis  the  wor>  >rs  as  the 
*r^acs*,  *ploutocrates*  and  'fachos'  -  those  perennial 
targets  of  their  opprobrium  -  ever  were.  They  see 
themselves  as  the  saviours  of  their  inferiors,  the 
working  classes,  on  whom  they  will  foist  their  ideas  and 
solutions  along  with  -  in  one  cartoon  -  their  home-made 
consciousness-raising  video-film  even  though  the  workers^ 
tired  after  a  long  day  in  a  biscuit-factory  in  Mantes, 
just  want  to  go  home. 

IZ  FBMZMISNs 

Feminism,  or  more  specifically  radical  feminism,  is  a 
second  *langue  de  spScialit^'  much  in  evidence  in  these 
cartoons.  Insofaras  radical  feminist  analysis  sees  itself 
as  a  form  of  radical  political  discourse,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  influence  on  this  vocabulary  of 
the  political  vocabulary  analysed  above.  For  many  of 
Bret£cher*s  characters,  *le  combat  des  femmes'  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  society.  On  one  side  of  this  conflict,  one., 
finds  *les  lutteuses',  *les  battantes'  and  'les 
militantes*  who  '[font]  du  feminisme'  and  on  the  other 
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one  finds  the  'phallocrates' ,  'les  machos*  and  worst  of 
all  'les  collabos'  i.e.  former  feminists  'qui  se  sont 
disolidaris^es  des  fernnes'.  This  latter  group  are  all 
•sexistes'  and  represent  'le  pouvoir  male'  ,  '[les] 
sch^mas  masculins',  n.e  mythe  de  la  virilit^' ,  'les 
valeurs  viriles'  and  '  I'antif  6ninisme  primaire' •  The  aim 
of  'les  militantes'  is  to  bring  about  'la  liberation  des 
fenwes',  especially  that  of  'la  fcmroe  au  foyer',  'la 
femrae-fleur' ,  'la  fcwme-objet'  and  'la  ferame-alibi'  who 
are  all  victims  of  'la  phallocratie' ,  'le  chauvinisme 
male',  » 1» imperial isme  Irotique  dominant' ,  'alienation 
mentale',  'repression  culturelle'  and  'le  conditionnement 
des  femmes',  to  such  an  extent  that  their  personalities 
have  been  'ecrast^es] ' ,  their  sexe  'nig'/  'colonisg'  and 
their  'corps  invaginS' .  Once  liberated,  however,  these 
women  will  be  able  to  's'assumer'  or  -  more  specifically 
-  'assumer  Ileur]  sexualit^'.    Concrete  examples  of  the 
* prise  de  conscience'  that  leads  to  liberation  vary  from 
at  one  extreme  references  to  'des  adresses  d'avortement' 
(i.e.  abortion  agencies)  to,  at  the  other  extreme,  'un 
groupe  bricolage  femroc',  'de  la  poterie  fftainiste'  and  . 
♦un  one-%foman  sex-show'.  As  for  the  enemy,  man,  if  he 
learns  how  to  change  his  baby's  nappies,  he  may  become  a 
♦nouvel  homrae'  i.e.  a  token  liberated  woman  and  thus 
merit  salvation. 

Once  again,  words  interest  Bretjcher's  characters  more 
than  deeds,  'la  problimatique  fAoinine'  being  for  the 
Frustr^s  an  essentially  verbal  phenomenon.  Thus,  here 
too,  vocabulary  referring  to  action  is  quite  scarce 
whereas  terminology  for  discussion  is  plentiful:  'la 
thlorisation  de  la  f&Kiinitude',  'la  ph<noiUnologie  du 
sexe*,  'les  questions  f6iiinistes',  'le  diseursif  fiminin' 
and  those  ubiquitous  'tables  rondes  de  prise  de 
conscience'.  'Le  v^cu  f<minin  qu*on  englobe'  as  opposed 
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to  'le  vicu  feminin  de  son  corps'  are  the  subject  of 
endless  discussion* 

Whiixe  they  use  the  vocabulary  of  feminists  like  Greer 
and  Friedan,  the  Frustrtfs'  analyses  are  totally  lacking 
in  the  intelligence,  the  humanity  and  indeed  the  deep 
humour  that  infuse  the  writings  of  their  mentors.  Once 
again,  like  the  political  crusaders  mentioned  earlier, 
these  self-styled  liberated  saviours  are  arguably  as 
imperialist  as  their  enemies:  the  'machos'  they  advise 
women  to  'plaquer*   :  they  see  themselves  as 
•I'intelligentia  du  f6ninisme'  who  have  a  right  to  foist 
their  own  opinions  and  solutions  (neuroses?)  on  women  who 
may  not  be  liberated  by  their  standards  but  who, 
nonetheless,  lead  happy  and  satisfied  lives  -  which  is 
something  one  could  not  say  aJbout  the  Frustrfis 
themselves* 

III  PSYCHOANALYSIS 

The  language  of  psychoanalysis  is  a  third  'argot 
professionnel'  that  has  ceased  to  be  an  esoteric  domain 
and  has  begun  to  filter  into  everyday  conversation*  The 
very  title  of  these  cartoons,  Les  Frustrgs,  is  obviously 
a  nod  in  the  direction  of  the  master,  Freud,  whose  work 
on  frustration,  especially  sexual  frustration,  gives 
these  volumes  their  title.  In  these  cartoons,    mankind  is 
again  divided  into  different  camps,  this  time 
psychoanalytic  ones  :  the  'narcissiste' ,  the 
•masolchistel',  the  'paranolldej ' ,  the  'cingUe  anormale' 
(as  opposed  to  the  'cingl€e  normale'?),  the  'maniaco- 
dipressif,  the  *schiEophr8ne'  or,  more  typically,  the 
'complet  schiEo'*  Such  abbreviations  indicate  familiarity 
with  and  even  affection  towards  these  conditions*  The 
Frustrtfs  experience  'des  d^primes  i  r<p<tition',  'des 
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spasmes*,  *de8  fantasmes* ,  *de&  disirs  inconscients* , 
•de«  complexes  terrible*',  'des  inhib[ition«J '  and  'des 
angoisses  atrcces*.  They  *sociiatisent* ,  •  fantasinent  •  and 
•cajolent  le  traumatisrae ' .  Their  children  are  future 
Frustr^s:  as  well  as  being  *surdoujs\  they  are 
*ngvros<8*  and  'neurotiques'  (according  to  their  parents 
at  any  rate) • 

One  important  motif  running  right  through  this  auto- 
analysis  is  that  of  ^ilt,  'la  culpabilite'.  Around  this 
key- term  one  finds  a  whole  constellation  of  'mots 
satellites*: 

*culpabili8er*  :  verb,  transitive  or  intransitive  as  in 
•il  essaie  de  me  culpabiliser*  or  *on  culpabiliserait* 
(i.e.  feel  guilty), 

*culpabilis{*  :  past  participle  or  adjective  as  in  *les 
mecs  ne  sont  pas  culpabilises  par  les  details', 

*culpabilisant*  :  present  participle  or  adjective  as  in 
*le  discours  culpabilisant* « 

Even  insults  are  couched  in  the  language  of 
psychoanalysis;  'une  demande  infantile',  retorts  a  peeved 
Frustrfe  to  her  companion,  'tu  regresses  au  stade  anal' 
or,  elsewhere,  'tu  fais  preuve  d'un  infantilisme 
dCprimant'.  They  interpret  the  world  around  them  in 
psychoanalytic  terms:  a  couple  having  a  row  about  whether 
forks  should  be  placed  pointing  up  or  down  on  a  table 
conclude:  *nous  avons  pris  conscience  q>ie  cela  recouvrc 
quelquechose  d>.  trhm  prof ond' •  And  Freud  is  everywhere:  a 
father  reading  a  book  entitled  L' Enfant  Neurotique 
remarks  of  his  son  'son  oedipe  se  manifests'.  Elsewhere, 
'le  tabou  de  la  mire'  and  'la  rtvolte  centre  le  pSre'  are 
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evoked  as  well  as  'des  complexes  de  castration** 

The  saviour  who  will  lead  the  way  back  to  *la 
normality*  and  help  les  Frustr^s  to  'r^integrer*  their 
•deviations'  is  the  'psytchiatre] ' ,  the  'analyste'  i.e. 
psychoanalysis  in  person.  Many  of  the  Frustr^s  are  thus 
about  to  *cocnn)encer  une  analyse*,  'en  analyse'  or 
'analys^ts) ' .  Again,  as  in  the  earlier  category,  they 
i>oast  of  their  impeccable  credentials  :  'mes  huit  ans 
d' analyse'  or,  better  still,  'roes  seixe  ans  d' analyse*. 
The  world  of  psychoanalysis  is  their  spiritual  home  for 
here  words  are  everything:  there  is  no  place  for  action 
(at  least  not  in  psychoanalysis  'revue  et  corrigee'  by 
the  Frustr^s).  They  are  thus  free  to  devote  all  their 
energy  to  psychoanalysing  themselves  with  a  grasp  of  pop- 
psychoanalysis  almost  worthy  of  Cosmopolitan  Magazine! 

IV  MEDXCIME 

Their  vocabulary  also  reflects  their  interest  in 
medical  matters;  a  fourth  'langue  de  specialite'  here. 
Their  lives  are  full  of  Valium,  Tranquilline,  Tranquilax, 
'pilules  apr^s-coup',  'cardiologues' , 

'^lectrocardiogrammes* ,  'ionisation* ,  * massages  a  l*iode' 
and  injections  of  *cort5.coldes' .  They  are  victims  of 
'cloisons  fibreuses-,  'graisse  fibrosie*,  'grippes 
intestinales'  and  *une  esp^ce  d'angine  sans  fiivre'.  Even 
their  reading  matter,  such  as  Xllich  on  doctors,  reflects 
this  obsession.  However,  if  one  examines  them  carefully, 
one  discovers  that  they  are  suffering  from  nothing  more 
serious  than  'cellulite*  and  * maladies  psycho*somatiques * 
i.e.  fat  thighs  and  imaginary  illnesses.  In  other  words, 
their  obsession  with  the  medical  world,  like  their 
interest  in  psychoanalysis,  is  simply  a  reflection  of 
their  profound  narcissism. 
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V  LITERARY  AMALYSIS 


As  well  as  politics,  feminism,  psychoanalysis  and 
medicine,  the  Frustris  are  passionately  interested  in 
literature,  but  not  just  any  kind  of  literature  :  the 
authors  they  read  (or  pretend  to  read  and  even  to  re- 
read) are  Lacan,  Barthes,  Proust,  Glucksman.**  In  one 
cartoon,  the  popular  fiction  wr.^ter,  Guy  des  Cars,  is 
scorned  presumably  because  he  is  too  accessible.  Again, 
the  writing  favoured  by  the  Fnistr^s  i«  not  just  any  kind 
of  writing  ;  it  is  aa  dfis^criture ' ,  the  more 
impenetrable  the  better.       is  full  of  'artic  -Nations 
structurales* ,  •€l€ments  non-symbolisables'  and  final 
chapters  on  which  one  is  'bloqui'.  Again,  as  in  earlier 
categories,  political  vocabulary  is  echoed  in  phrases 
such  as  'le  terrorisme  du  texte*.  Like  literature, 
theatre  and  cinema  have  to  be  steeped  in  'distanciation' 
and  *brechtisM*  to  be  acceptable. 

VI  ART 

Art  constitutes  one  of  the  Frustrcs*  main  interests  as 
long  as  it  is  'la  contre-ptinture*  full  of  'non-couleur' 
and  *a-couleur*.  Chagall  is  referred  to  disparagingly 
presumably  because,  like  Guy  des  Cars,  he  is  too 
accessible.  Art  is  regarded  as  vital  for  everyone, 
•specially  children,  as  it  will  develop  their 
•cr€ativit<'.  Children  are  thus  dispatched  to  • ateliers 
de  cr<ativit<«  which  are  in  rcAlity  n^rely  up-warket 
babysitting  services.  Indeed,  so  intense  is  les  Frustris* 
interest  in  'la  criativitt'  that  tha  worst  thing  that 
could  ^'.appen  to  them  would  be  to  'se  sentir  d(poss<dl  de 
son  individuality  crtfatrice'.  Breticher  herself  leaves  us 
in  no  doubt  as  to  her  thoughts  on  this  obsession  with  •  la 
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cr^ativit^'  when  she  introduces  one  Frustrfe  as  the 
'cr^atrice  de  la  saucisse  musicale  et  de  la  structure 
ludique  de  Bagneux' I 

VII  LINGUISTICS 

Linguistics  is  a  constant  target  for  Bret^cher*s 
satire.  In  Les  Frustr^s,  sij^ple  terms  like  'conversation* 
become  'discours*  or  'verbalisations'  which  consist  of 
'la  paxtie  gnergente*  and  *la  partie  sbusjacente' .  Les 
Frustris  see  the  world  around  them  as  consisting  of  • le 
contenu'  and  'le  contenant'  ,  and  life  as  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  'signifiants'  and  'signifies'  that  do  not 
quite  match.  Once  again,  Bret&her's  feelings  on  these 
'verbalisations'  become  clear  when  shfe  features  a 
Frustr^e  who  laments  the  difficulty  of  fitting  the 
'signifiant'  into  the  'signifig'  when  what  she  means  is 
thwt  she  cannot  fit  into  her  new  swim-suit i 

CONCLUSION 

Why  do  the  Frustris  speak  like  that?    Why  do  they  not 
use  'proper'  French?  They  speak  like  that  less  for 
reasons  of  communication  than  for  socio-cultural  ones: 
they  wish  to  be  clearly  identified  as  memt>ers  of  a 
particular  socio-cultural  in-group  (the  left-wing 
Parisian  intelligentia),  so  they  adopt  what  they  perceive 
to  be  its  I.D  card,  its  designer  label  i.e.  its  language, 
its  'sociolecte' . 

On  M^it  que  les  langu«s  de  sp(cialit(  utilisCes  en 
dehors  de  leur  contexts  normal  dinotent  moins  qu'elles 
ne  C'dnnotent.  De  ce  fait  elles  ne  sont  pas  tant  faites 
pout  coiHiuniquer  des  informations  que  pour  permettre  % 
ceux  qui  les  utilisent  de  se  dimarquer  socialement  ou 
intelleetuellenent  par  rapport  I  d*autres  groupes 
( 'out-groups')  et  en  mime  temps  de  d<montrer  leur 
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appartenance  i  un  9roupc  qui  leur  serait  propre  ( • in- 
groupM  (Barrera-Vidal,  1986,  p.  37). 

It  is  significant  in  this  context  that  one  Frustr€e 
declares  that  without  an  understanding  of  structuralism, 
one  cannot  really  *briller  dans  les  salons'  :  that,  after 
all,  is  all  that  counts.  In  other  words,  what  matters  is 
not  what  they  say  but  the  way  in  which  they  say  it,  the 
forme,  not  the  fond.  Language  is  evacuated  of  meaning: 
only  the  outer  shell  counts;  one  might  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  only  the  outer  shell  exists. 

The  targets  of  Bretgcher's  satire  are,  paradoxically, 
the  kind  of  people  who  buy  her  booJts;  her  employer,  Le 
Nouvel  Observateur,  comes  in  for  constant  satire  in  her 
work  as  does  her  most  illustrious  fan»  Bartties  : 
Fraqwents  d»un  Piscours  Amoureux  is  a  *ffiust*  on  any 
Frustr<»s  bookshelf.  It  is  as  if ,  by  immortalising  the 
Frustris  in  her  cartoons,  she  is  recognising  their 
existence  and  thus  investing  them  with  sons  kind  of 
identity.  After  all,  to  be  featured  in  Le  Mouvel 
Observateur^  one  must  exist I  Underneath  the  satire, 
however,  one  senses  BretScher's  affection  for  these 
•paum^s',  these  lost  souls  who  are  fundamentally  innocent 
but  who  have  forgotten  who  they  are. 

Apart  from  their  immediate  use  in  the  study  of  a 
particular  section  of  French  society,  these  cartoons 
afford  constant  pleasure  and  amusement  to  the  reader. 

Claire  Bret^cher  is  popular  culture  at  its  best.  By  her 
intelligence,  her  gift  as  a  draftswoman,  her  knack  to 
capture  the  essence  of  a  situation  and  her  desire  to 
deconstruct  beliefs  and  ideologies,  Breticher  offers 
refined  entertainment.  This  intellectual  pleasure  she 
gives  us  through  laconicity  and  condensation  is  a 
liberating  force  more  effective  perhaps  than  political 
slogans  and  moral  preachings  (Sherser,  19ao,  p.  403). 
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SUPPOIlT  T0%  the  SELF-XMSTRUCTIONAL  language  LEARNER:  THE 
CASE  OF  THE  TCD  ENGINEERS 

David  Slngltton 

C*L*C*S*»  Trinity  Colltge»  Dublin 

Tht  gtntral  ittut  I  •»  folnf        addrctt  in  thlt  ptper 
it  thtt  of  providing  support  for  the  second  languagt 
learner  which  goee  beyond  information  and  activities  focuted 
on  the  object  of  learning*  the  target  language*  and  which 
alto  concentratet  on  atpectt  of  the  learning  procett. 
Procete-or iented  eupport  of  thit  latter  kind  it  toactimct 
ctlled  "^eountelling** »  but.it  tlto  referred  to  by  connotatively 
aore  neutral  exprettlont  tuch  at  **guidance"»  "advice***  or 
timply  **help**. 

The  clattic  aodel  for  language  learner  countelling  hat 
been  tupplied  by  the  Centre  de  RecUerchet  et  d *Applicationt 
en  Ltnguet  (C.R* A.P* K.L* )  of  the  Univertlty  o£  Nancy  II.  At 
thit  centre  toae  extremely  interetting  work  hae  been  carried 
out  with  what  the  C.R.A.P.E.L*  teas  call  their  **au tonoaet*** 
that  it  iearnert  who»  for  one  reaton  or  another*  cannot  or 
do  not  with  to  partLicipate  in  language  clattet  and  who  there- 
fore do  their  learning  in  itolation  froa  a  pre-deterained 
routine  of  inttruction*  froa  tet  aaterialt  and  froa  teacher 
and  peer'^group  tupport*     C.R* A* P.E.L. * t  experience  hat  been 
that  one  can  greatly  attitt  tuch  Iearnert  by  aaking  available 
to  thea  a  helper  whoa  they  can  tee  on  a  one-to-one  batit  and 
who  will  advite  thea  at  to  Iteming  aaterielt  relevant  to 
their  needt,  ditcuet  with  thea  the  kindt  of  organisational 
and  learning  etrategiee  they  aight  appropriately  develop* 
and  who  will  talk  through  with  thea  their  difficultiet  and 
ditcourageaente  at  well  at  their  euccettet  and  eatitf actiont 
(tee»  e.g.*  Abe  &  Greaao  IfSl).     C.R.A.P.X.L* * t  findingt  in 
thit  regard  have  been  echoed  by  the  retultt  of  tiailar 
tcheaet  in  other  placee  -  the  Departaent  of  Linguietict* 
Univertity  of  Caabridge  i  tid  the  Centre  for  Ltngutge  and 


Com«unic«tion  Studies  (C.L.C,S.)t  Trinity  Colltfe,  Dublin,  to 
nsae  but  two  (see»  e.t*,  Hsrding  4  Teilby  1981;  Little  4  Crent 
1986). 

A  question  thet  has  confronted  the  C.L.C.S.  schess  in 
recent  yeers  is  the  following:     is  it  possible  to  provide  e 
counselling  dimension  to  self-instructions  I  lengusge-leerning 
in  contexts  where  one-to-one  encounters  between  lesrners  snd 
helpers  ere  not  norselly  taking  piece?    Whet  I  wish  to  suggest 
on  the  basis  of  our  experience  with  a  prograsse  where  just 
such  a  provision  in  just  such  a  context  has  been  attempted  is 
that  the  answer  to  this  question  is ,  reassuringly,  yes. 

The  programme  in  question  is  a  programme  in  German  open 
to  students  of  Engineering  Science  snd  may  be  taken  by  both 
complete  beginners  in  German  and  students  who  already  know 
some  Gsrmsn.     It  runs  over  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  an 
examination  may  be  taken.     Successful  csndidates  in  this 
examination  are  awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency  at 
either  "beginners*"  or  "intermediste"  level.     Thus,  at  a^y 
time  there  are  four  categories  of  student  following  the 
programme  (usually  in  very  small  numbers):  bsginners  and  non- 
beginners  in  the  first     year  of  the  programme,  and  beginners 
and  non-beginners  in  the  second  year  of  the  programme. 

The  core  of  the  programme  is  the  BBC  German  Kit,  s 
self-instructional  package  based  on  the  BBC's  multi-media 
course  Konlakte.     The  assessment  at  the  end  of  the  programme 
has  a  compulsory  component  based  on  these  materials  and 
comprising  a  ten-minute  oral  test  (four  role-plays)  and  a 
one-and-a-half  hour  pencil-and-paper  test  that  uses  pertly 
printed  end  partly  audio  materials  as  stimuli.     All  learners 
are  encouraged  to  develop  some  special  interest  that  they  can 
pursue  through  German,  and  additional  assessment  is  provided 
for  this  if  desired. 

During  the  pilot  phase  of  this  programme  funds  were 
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•valltUla  to  esploy  •  full«>tlBe  research  atiiittant,  Aedeaar 
Grant*  vhota  r aapoaalblllty  It  waa  to  overate  and  monitor  the 
prograsaa  and  to  provide  eouncalllng  for  Ita  p&rtlclpanta 
(aaa,  e.g..  Little  4  Grant  1986;  tittle  1988).     At  the  and  of 
thla  phaee  It  wee  deelded  to  try  end  aelnteln  the  couneelling 
dlaenalon  of  the  progreue,  even  though  thie  would  heve  to  be 
provided  hj  peraenent  CLCS  eteff  aeabere  In  e  aoaewhet  more 
ed  hoc  aenner  then  during  the  period  when  e  full-tlae  reeeerch 
eaaiatent  vea  eveileble  to  ue.    Accordingly,  et  aeetlnga 
errenged  et  the  beginning  of  the  ecedealc  jeera  1984-5  end 
1985-6  for  etudente  eaberklng  on  or  continuing  vlth  the 
progreaaet  tlaea  ware  negotleted  when  Indlvlduel  leernera 
could  conault  one  or  other  of  two  C.L.C.S.  eteff  aeabera. 
In  fact*  thcught  very  few  coneultetlona  took  place  under  the 
new  reglBte*  end  thoae  thet  did  moatly  concerned  prectlcel* 
orgenlsetlonel  aettera. 

Praclaaly  why  thla  offer  of  counaalllng  beck-up  wea  not 
acre  widely  teken  up  we  atlll  do  not  know.     However,  the 
fell-off  auat  be  connected  In  aoaa  wey  to  the  treneltlon 
froa  e  eltuetlon  where  counaalllng  wee  eveileble  vlrtuelly 
conatantly  froa  a  peraon  for  whoa  the  progreaae  end  the  progress 
of  Its  perticlpente  were  the  prlnclpel  foci  of  her  working  dey 
to  one  where  the  counsellors  who  proposed  themeelves  were 
rether  obvlouely  otherwise  preoccupied  for  aost  of  the  tiae. 
In  eny  event,  we  hed  to  teke  eerlouely  our  clients*  ell  too 
cleerly  negetlve  eseeesaent  of  the  new  errengeaente •  We 
elaply  hed  to  revlee  these  errengeaente  If  the  service  we 
were  endeevourlng  to  provide  ves    to  be  of  eny  use  to  our 
clients  In  terae  of  genuinely  fecllltetlng  their  leernlng  or 
Indeed  to  us  In  terae  of  yielding  reseerch  dete. 

Our  second  etteapt  to  offer  e  counselling  eervlce  without 
benefit  of  e  full-tlae  couneellor  drew  on  eoaethlng  thet  hed 
been  noticed  In  the  pilot  atege  of  the  progreaae  when  meetings 
were  errenged  between  groups  of  leerners  end  netlve  speekers: 
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Thet«  meecingf  came  to  play  «n  inporCant  rolt  in  ' 
maintaining  Itarntri'  motivation*     Although  thty 
vtrt  not  originally  conctivtd  ai  luch,  thty 
•omttimti  aaiumtd  tht  itatui  of  group  counialling 
••••ioni  vhtrt  participants  in  tht  ichtmt  compared 
thtir  progreii  and  diicuiied  one  another*! 
dlff icul t iei • 

(Little  1988,  p*  81) 

It  eeeaed  to  ue  that  the  group  dynamic  lo  clearly  evidenced 
in  euch  meeting!  might  veil  be  more  !y!tematically  exploits- 
able  -  and  to  good  effect*     Out  of  thie  iniight  evolved  our 
current  practice,  which  ii  to  orgmixe  at  fairly  regular 
intervale  during  the  programme  group  meeting!  at  which,  by 
pre-arrangement,  particular  par t!/a!pect!  of  the  programme 
are  focueed  on»  but  at  which  learner!  are  aleo  free  to  bring 
up  any  problem  or  i!!ue  that  ie  of  concern  to  them* 

Each  !e!!ion  la!t!  between  forty  and  fifty*five  minutee* 
In  the  early  etagee  of  the  new  arrangenente  the  obeervation 
of  those  eeeeione  which  were  observed  was  less  than  systematic 
written  notes  were  taken  concerning  their  general  content  and 
particularly  "interesting"  episodes  and  utterances*  More 
recently,  however,  audio  recordings  have  been  made  of  eight 
of  the  sessions  -  four  involving  students  in  the  first  year 
of  the  programme  and  four  involving  continuing  students*  The 
discussion  thst  follows  is  based  on  an  examination  of  data 
gathered  from  all  the  group  sessions  observed,  but  detailed 
allusion  is  made  only  to  the  taped  sessions*     These  are 
referred  to  as  inoicated  in  Tables  I  and  2  in  Appendix  A*  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  numbers  of  students  attending  these 
sessions  have  been  consistently  small  -  very  small  in  the  case 
of  Year  Two  sessions*     No  more  than  nine  participated  in  any 
of  the  recorded  sessions*     In  one  instance  *-  the  session 
recorded  on  Tape  II  (iv)  *  only  one  student  turned  up,  so  that 
this  particular  encounter  was  a  group  session  in  conception 
alone! 
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FroB  the  outtet  the  group  tettiont  h&ve  been  "told"  to 
the  prograBBft  participants  at  additional  opportunities  to 
practita  what  thay  have  covered  self -inttructionelly  and  to 
■onitor  their  progrett  in  Cersen.     Our  hope  vat  alvayt* 
however*  that  other  utet  would  be  made  of  the  tettionat  and 
thtt  it  indeed  what  hat  happened.     Thut»  whiltt  for  the  bulk 
of  the  tine  during  thete  tettiona  learnert  and  anl»ateur  are 
talking  in  or  about  the  target  language  or  ditcutting  aapectt 
of  the  attociated  culture,  time  it  regularly  devoted  to  other 
mactert  -  roughly  tuBsarisable  at  followt: 

(i)  contextualising  the  arrangeaentt  and  proceduret 
propoted  by  reference  to  learnera*  background  and 
progrett  to  date; 

(ii)  exchanging  information  and  comment  about  the 
organixttion  and  content  of  the  programAe; 

(iii)  ditcutting  particular  learning  problemt  and 
ttrategiet. 

Under  (i)  it  included  the  teeking  and  giving  of  genereX 
information  about  ttudentt*  lenguage  learning  experience 
(whether  or  not  they  ttudied  German  or  other  tecond  lenguaget 
at  tchool;  if  to,  to  what  level;  etc.)  and  recapi tulationt 
regarding  the  number  of  unite  of  the  telf-inttructional 
mtcerialt  that  have  been  covered  to  date,  whet  was  practited/ 
monitored  in  the  previout  tettion,  etc.     Examplet  of  eventt 
felling  within  category  (ii)  aret     the  teeking  and  giving  of 
information  about  the  nature  of  the  learning  materialt,  the 
negotietion  of  borrowing  arrangementa,  the  fixing  of  datet 
and  timet  for  future  tettiont  and  the  final  examinttion,  and 
commen'.t  on  variout  atpectt  of  the  meterialt  end  the  group 
meetingt.     Category  (iii)  tubtumet  all  inttancet  where 
learnert  teek  edvice  about  or  timply  detcribe  a  learning 
difficulty  or  dilemma  and  where  guidance  or  feedback, 
tolicited  or  otherwite,  it  offered  to  leernert. 

With  regard  to  activitiet  focutting  on  the  terget 
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language  «nd  culCurt  for  pr«stiit  purposes  all  such  ectivitics 
«re  consider sd  togscher*     Hovevsr,  this  is  not  to  IvpX/  * 
monolith*     On  the  contrsry*  «  whole  renge  of  processes* 
orientstions  and  eapheses  ere  bedfellows  in  this  category  - 
a  rough  schesatixation  of  which  is  atteapted  in  Figure  1  in 
Appendix  B* 

Table  3  in  Appendix  A  provides  a  breakdown  of  the  taped 
sessions  in  terss  of  percentsges  of  ti«e  accounted  for  by 
each  of  the  above«*sentioned  categories*     These  percentages 
are  very  approxisate  -  in  at  least  two  senses  *     first*  the 
analyses   operated    in  terns  of  foci  of  entire  stretches  of 
conversation  without  regard  to  odd  words  and  phrases  whose 
focus  diverged  from  that  of  the  whole*     Second*  the  percent- 
ages are  based  on  timings  which  have  been  rounded  to  the 
nearest  minute  and  are  themselves  rounded  to  the  nearest 
integer*     The  role  of  this  breakdown  in  the  present  context 
is  simply  to  show  the  range  of  uses  to  which  each  session 
was  put  and  to  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  relative  prominence 
of  each  dimension  of  each  session  as  measured  by  a  real  time 
criterion* 

There  is  nothing  especially  surprising  about  these 
figures*     It  is  worth. noting*  however*  that  in  every  single 
session  there  was  some  contextualising*  some  discussion  of 
programme  organizaCiou  and/or  content  and  some  attention 
given  to  particular  learning  problems  and/or  strategies*  as 
well  as  a  range  of  activities  concentrated  on  the  target 
language  and  culture*     Whilst  this  last  dimension  of  the 
sessions  consistently  accounted  for  most  of  the  time  aveil** 
able*  time  devoted  to  other  uses  never  fell  below  19Z  of  the 
total  and  aver.aged  out  at  well  over  a  quarter  (28*2SZ)* 

In  order  to  illustrate  concretely  the  variety  of  ground 
covered  during  these  group  sessions*  I  have  in  Figure  2  in 
Appendix  B  tried  to  outline  from  start  to  finish  the  course 
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taken  by  ch«  Intaraecion  between  tnlaateur  and  learners  In 
Che  aeaaion  racorditd  on  Tape  II  <ilx)*     The  point  of  taking 
thia  particular  aaaaion  ia  that  it  ia  in  a  aanae  a  teat  caae» 
being*  aa  can  be  aeen  froa  Table  3>  one  of  thoaa  vhara 
activitiea  other  than  thoae  focuaaed  on  the  target  language 
and  culture  occupied  the  ainiauB  percentage  of  tiae  C19Z) 
recorded  for  auch  activitiea*     It  ahould  be  apparent  froa 
Figure  2  that  deapite  the  doainanca»  in  teaporal  teraa,  of 
the  ''practice  aode**»  the  interaction  in  queation  vaa  a 
genuinely  dynaaic  and  fairly  '*f reevheeling"  affair*     In  thia 
respect,  aa  veil  aa  in  ree'pect  of  the  kind  of  ground  covered, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  see  a  cloae  reeeablance  betveen  this 
ssssion  and  ons'-to'-one  couneelli&g  eeeaione  of  the  "claaeic" 
type  -  described  in  euch  docuaente  aa  Abe  A  Gremao  1981, 
Harding  I  Taalby  1981,  and  Little  I  Grant  1986. 

If  it  ia  the  caae  that  group  practice  eaeeione  of  the 
type  described  can  be  eeen  aa  rcaenbling  in  iaportant  reapects 
the  kind  of  individual  counaalling  aeeeion  that  haa  becoae 
familiar  froa  the  "autoaony"  literature,  thie  would  seea  to 
have  two  iaplicationa  of  a  rather  practical  nature*  The 
first,  and  perhaps  aore  obvious,  of  these  ie  that  those  of  us 
who  ere  responsible  for  aanaging  and  aupporting  aalf- 
instructional  language  learning  progreaaea  in  aituations  where 
a  one-to-one  counsslling  service  is  logistically  iapoaaible 
or  unattractive  to  the  clientele  aay  plauaibly  infer  thet 
group  sessions  offer  an  alternative  which  ia  worthy  of  asrious 
considsration*    Within  a  group  aeeeion  framework  opportunitiea 
can,  it  appeara,  be  created  for  diacuaaion  to  take  place  and 
guidsnce  to  be  given  acroaa  a  variety  of  doaaina,  and  thia 
seems  to  be  the  caae  even  where  the  group  eeeaione  era  ; 
perceived  by  the  participanta  aa  having  language  practice  as 
their  principal  purpoae. 

The  other  implication  haa  to  do  with  the  relationahip 
betveen  the  kind  of  learning  context  deacribed  above  and 
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ordinary  cI«ssroo»  Ungu«g«  Umrnins .     Tht  point  h«s  often 
•noush  bten  »«dt  th*t  "«utono«y".  tht  phtno»tnon  of  Utrntrs* 
t«kin«  rt.pon.ibility  for  thtir  own  U.rning,  is  not  so«e- 
thins  which  should  bt  «ssoci«ttd  txcluiivtly  with  th«  »tlf- 
instruction*!  letrner.  but  should  bt  encourtged  «nd  proaottd 
in  .11  Ungumgs  U.rntr.  (for  so»t  rtctnt  p«ptrs  supporting 
this  point  of  vitw  stt,  t.g..  Holtc  1988;  D«ii  «  C«britlsen 
198^;  Huttunen  1988;  Dahmtn  1988) •     As  h«s  «Iso  b«tn  pointtd 
out.  nottbly  by  CrtMo  «  Abt  (1983) »  tht  corolUry  of  this 
desideratum  is  thee  teechere  need  to  forseke  their  treditionel 
megisteriel  role  for  thet  of  helper  end  guide.     The  importence 
of  the  foregoing  is  thet  tt  de«on«tr«tes  the  feeeibility  of 
such  e  move.     The  group  seseions  referred  to  were  viewed  by 
the  leerners  es  essentially  Unguege  clesses  -  elbeit  on  e 
smell  scele.     Nevertheless,  far  from  resisting  e  diversifi- 
cetion  of  the  uses  to  which  the  sessions  were  put  -  with  its 
concomitant  effects  on  the  role  of  the  eniaeteur  -  these 
leerners  ectively  colleboreted  in  the  process. 

In  feet,  one  suspects  thet  even  in  treditionel  lenguege 
classes  leerners  have  always  expected  their  teechers  to  do  a 
lot  more  for  them  than  aimply  hand  down  information  about  the 
target  lenguags  end  that  good  teacher a  have  always  recognized 
the  guiding/couneelling  aspect  of  their  duties.     This  would 
certainly  explain  the  TCD  learners'  ready  acceptance  and 
exploitation  of  the  mulcidimsnsionality  of  what  they  were 
offered  in  the  group  sessions  described.     In  any  case,  the 
lesson  is.  surely,  that  we  must  resist  any  tendency  for 
discussion  of  counselling  for  second  language  leerners  to  be 
confined  to  eny  kind  of  self -instruc tiona.lly  oriented  ghetto. 
If  autonomy  is  an  issue  in  the  context  of  second  language 
leerning  generally,   than  so  is  counselling,  and  for  precisely 
the  seme  reasons. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TABLE  1: 

Reference 
number 

I  (i) 

I  (ii) 

I  (iii) 

I  (iv) 


TAPES  or  CROUP  SESSIONS  INVOLVING  STUDENTS  IN  YEAR 
ONE  or  THE  TCD  SELP-INSTRUCTIONAL  GERMAN  PROGRAMME 


Date  of  recording 

27  January*  1987 

17  Vovtaber,  1987 

26  January »  1988 

23  February,  1988 


No •  of  par  tic i pa ting 
s  tudenCs 

9 

7 
5 
3 


TABLE  2:     TAPES  OF  GROUP  SESSION  INVOLVING  STUDENTS  IN  YEAR 
TWO  OF  THE  TCD  SELF-XNSTRUCTXONAL  GERMAN 
PROGRAMME 


Reference 
number 

II  (i) 

II  (ii) 

II  (iii) 

II  (iv) 


Date  of  recording 

3  February,  1987 
10  March,  1987 
8  December,  1987 
16  March,  1988 


No .  of  par  tic i pa ting 
• tudente 

2 
2 

1 


TABLE  3:     BREAKDOWN  OF  TAPED  GROUP  SESSIONS  IN  TERMS  OF 

APPROXIMATE  PERCENTAGES  OF  TIME  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY 
EACH  OF  FOUR  FOCI 

Tape  no.     Contextualising    Prograaae  Learning  German 

references  organisation  problems  t  language 

&  content  itrategiei  k  culture 

I  (i)  lOX  17X  7%  66X 

I  (ii)  3Z  16X  6Z  7SZ 

I  (iii)  5Z  16X  9%  70Z 

I  (iv)  4Z  UX  4Z  81Z 

II  (i)  2X  29X  2%  67Z 
II  (ii)  4X  17X  2X  111 
II  (iii)  4X  UX  4Z  SIX 
II  (iv)               12X                       29X  2X  57X 

MEANS  5.5X  ia.25X  4.5X  71.75X 
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APPENDIX  > 


figure  1:     ACTIVITIES  AIMED  AT  EMHAMCIM6/M0NIT0RING  KNOWLEDGE 
OP  TARGET  LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE 


ANUSAim-GENERATED 
INPUT  IN  L2 


/kNI^TEUR-LEARNER 
INTERACTION  IN  L2 


EXPLANATION  BY 
AWTMATEMm   IM  LI 


XNtMATEUR-LEARN ER 
DISCUSSION  IN  LI 


rGROUP-ORIENTED 
fiNDXVXDUAL-ORIENTED 

BASED  ON  MATERIAL  COVERED 
GOING  BEYOND  MATERIAL  COVERED 

DISCOURSALLT  FOCUSSED 
MORPHOSYNTACTXCALLY  FOCUSSED 
LEXICALLY  FOCUSSED 
SOCIOCULTURALLY  FOCUSSED 


Flfiurc  2:     STRUCTURE  OF  GROUP  SESSION  RECORDED  ON  TAPE  II  (ill) 


Contextual! 2 Ing 
references 


Prof renme 
orgAnltetion 


Learning  problems 
k  Strategies 


German 
language  I 

culture 


General 
recap,  on 
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covered  to 
date  


Recap,  on  

material 
covered  in 
previous 


_Discussion  of 
"arrangements 

for  book 
borrowing  


_AdvLce  to  use 
'books  without 

tapes  only  for 

revision/ 

reinforcement 

purposes 
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Contextuftlizing 
references 


Frotreue 
orgenisetion 


Leerning  problem 
I  stretegies 


Gersen 
language  4 

cul ture 


eession  end 
progress 

since • 

I 

Focus  on 
objective  in 
one  recently 
covered  unit: 
"Understendiu^ 
key  directions" 


^Discussion 
of  question 
of  netive 
speeker 

intelligl*- 
bility 

Practice  of 
recently 
covered 
me teriel 


Xnf o •  ebou  t  how  

course  produced 
(corpus  of  dete 
elicited' fron 
netive  infornents) 
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Query  ebout 
use  of  bitte 
in  replies 
to  requests 

for  info. 


_Oiscussion 
of  style- 
shifting 
^^^SS«rsd 
by  e.g., 
presence  of 
microphone 

Frectice  of 
recently 
covered 
meteriel 

1 

Discussion  of 
importence  of 
signelllng 
speech  Intent* 
ion  through 
Entschulditen 
Sle  ' 

I 


Enquiry  at  to 
whethtr  probltnt 
encounttrtd  with 
der-die-dtt 


Anecdote 
about  German 
eu  pair  girl 

Practice  of 
recently 
covered 
material 

Re-eLphatia 

of  importance 
of  using 
Entacliuldigen 
Sle  to 

preface  requests 

for  info* 


Beginnings  of 
winding "Up 
remarks 


Admission  by  one 
student  that  she 
found  this  area 
difficult 


Decision  to 
continue  for 
a  while 


Comment  that  it 
might  be  worth 
paying ' particular 
attention  to 
German  numbers  


Comment  that  the  

material  practised 
in  this  session  had 


Return  to 
question  of 
native 
speaker 

intelligi- 
bility 
I 

Discussion 
of  numbers 
in  German 

with 

reference  to 
paying  in 
_shops»  etc. 


Practice  of 
recently 
covered 
material 
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Vlnding^up_ 
rca«rks 


not  «pp««red 
pr«s«nt  such 
difficulty 


Arr«ngc«ent 
of  next 
session 
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Iftat  Mkes  .a  test  eoMunlcatlvef?   ,  —    .  .   

Frank  Hri^ht 

European  S^iool^  Luxenboucg  

This  paptr  explores  the  concepts  of  comminicatlve  language 
testing  and  reduced  redundancy  tes.tirig.  There  is  a  discussion 
of  a  correlation  stucV  between  the  BSA  Connunicative  Ose  of 
English  test  and  C-^st  results,  and  of  the  testees'  reactions 
to  both  tests. 

Z  Khat  is  cownicatlve  language  testing? 

It  is  clear  from  the  literature  that  attempting  to  define  comtunicative 
language  testing  will  not  be  easy.  As  Oavies  (1985)  points  out,  it  often 
means  different  things  to  different  people;  Harrison  (1983)  seems  to 
maintain  that  it  is  as  elusive  as  the  Jam  in  Alice  in  W>nderland. 

The  origins  of  connunicative  language  testing  are  to  be  found  in  the  need 
for  language  tests  to  match  the  development  of  ccmiunicative  approaches 
to  syllabus  design  and  language  teaching.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
iRtportant  aspects  of  language  performance  were  being  neglected  by 
traditional  testing.  As  Carroll  said: 

It  seems,  (as  Morrow  (1978)),  that  conventional  tests  ignore 
certain  features  of  language  use,  which  are  that  language  is 
interactive,  urpradictable,  purposeful,  authentic, 
contextualized,  based  in  performance  and  assessed  in  terms  of 
behavioural  outcomes.  Indeed,  it  could  be  claimed  that  at 
present  we  are  not  testing  genuine  cannumicative  performance  at 
all,  but  an  artificial,  language-like  behaviour. 

(Carroll,  1980  pl2) 

Davies  (1985)  described  three  continuum  categories  which  ace  helpful  in 
situating  commdnieative  language  testing.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
continuum  between  discrete  point  and  integrative  tests.  Discrete  point 
testing,  by  definition,  seeks  to  establish  whether  one  point  has  been 
acquired;  the  integrative  test  seeks  to  test  several  elements  of  language 
together  -  on  the  basis  that  this  is  the  way  that  language  is  found  in 
the  real  world.  Conmonicative  language  testing  will  tend  to  be  at  the 
integrative  pole  of  the  continuun. 
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The  second  continuum  concerns  the  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect 
forms  of  testing  «nd  cowimicative  language  testing  will  be  situated  at 
the  direct  pole  of  the  continuum.  The  indirect  approach  will  seek  to 
test  language  behaviour  without  replicating  the  behaviour  being  tested  - 
for  exainple,  Lado  (1961)  has  even  devised  pencil  and  paper  techniques  of 
assessing  oral  performance. 

The  third  continuum  is  between  the  extremes  of  norm-referenced  and 
criterion-referenced  tests,   communicative  language  testing  will  situate 
itself  at  the  criterion  pole  of  the  continuum,   in  other  words,  the 
candidate  will  be  measured  against  his  ability  to  fulfill  a  cownunicative 
criterion  and  not  against  his  peer  or  putative  peers. 

Other  writers  such  as  Wesche  (1983),  Carroll  (1980)  and  Harrison  (1983) 
have  written  on  the  question  of  defining  cawtunicative  language  testing 
and  one  can  perhaps  summarise  their  efforts  by  saying  that  ooBwunicative 
language  testing  is  concerned  with  language  in  as  real  a  situation  as 
possible  to  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  outcome  of  that  situation. 

II   Reduced  Redundancy  Testing 

If  communicative  language  testing  attempts  to  test  real  language 
behaviour  in  a  real  context  and  not  merely  'language-like  behaviour', 
where  do  tests  such  as  cloze  fit  in  the  scheme  of  things?  There  are 
certainly  not  connunicative  in  the  sense  that  we  have  discussed  above: 
they  are  indirect  and  usually  norm-referenced,  and  it  could  be  also 
argued  that  th^  are  discrete-point  in  type. 

Some  applied  linguists,  such  as  Harrison  (1983),  take  the  extreme  view 
that  tests  such  as  cloze  and  dictation  are  to  be  viewed  as 
uncomnunicative  linguistic  artifacts.   Davies  (1985,  p.31)  wonders, 
rather  ingeniously,  *rtiether  w^  should  be  concentrating  on  the  testing  of 
communicative  language  and  not  the  ccnwunicative  testing  of  language.  In 
other  words,  it  may  not  be  so  much  how  we  test  that  is  important  but 
rather  what  we  are  testing.   He  suggests  that  tests  which  are  more 
abstract,  less  authentic  but  still  'needs  based'  have  a  useful  role  to 
play.  He  argues  that  such  tests  should  meet  Oiler's  (1979)  two  criteria 
for  a  pragmatic  test;  they  are  (1)  that  it  must  require  the  processing  of 
temporal  sequences  of  language  constrained  by  the  normal  meaningful 
relations  of  such  elements  in  discourse  and  (2)  that  it  RUSt  require  the 
performar  of  the  task  to  relate  the  sequfMotf  eleMnts  to 


extcallnguistic  content*   Purthen»re,  the  teat  mat  alao  have  an , 
'appropriate  and  feasible '  scoring  technique*  The  results  of  such  tests, 
he  arguesr  are  g^neralisable  in  a.  way  that  coonunicative  tests  may  not  be« 


The  c-^est  is  one  of  the  more  recently  invented  tests  to  claim  pragmatic 
status  in  the  sense  discussed  above  and  it  is  vith  this  test  that  this 
paper  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  theoretical  foundation  of  both  cloze  and 
C^sts  is  that  language  is  redundanti  that  isr  it  contains  information 
which  is  superfluous  (see  Spolsky,  1973).  This  natural  redundancy  allows 
one  to  'mutilate*  the  text,  be  it  aural  or  written,  and  to  ask  the  testee 
to  restore  it.   For  the  adult  native  speaker  with  a  fully  developed 
ccnpetence  restoring  a  text,  such  as  a  radio  broadcast  with  interference, 
is  possible^  for  a  nofv-native  learner  the  same  task  can  only  be  done  with 
difficulty.  His  success  rate  will  indicate,  according  to  the  theory,  how 
far  he  has  progressed  in  language  learning.  Klein-Braley,  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  C-Test,  in  discussing  cloze  tests  explains  the  theory 
succinctly. 

The  rationale  b^ind  these  is  that  a  language  learher  presented 
with  a  piece  of  mutilated  language  can  use  his  or  her  acquired 
competence  to  restore  either  the  original  text  or  an  acc^table 
text.  The  assimption  being  iMe  is  that  a  regular,  presumably 
linear,  relationship  exists  between  the  observed  test  score  and 
the  unobservable  construct  of  language  ccnpetence. 

(Klein-Braley,  1984  pl34) 


This  'assumption'  is  the  basis  of  the  construct  validity  of  all  reduced 
redundancy  testing.  There  is  little  new  in  the  general  theory  outlined 
above:  Raatz  (1987)  traces  the  origins,  albeit  unsystematic,  of  such 
techniques  back  to  the  German  psychologist,  Ebbinghaus. 


Problems  with  ^loze  procedure 

As  Alderman  (1^79)  and  Kleirv-Braley  (1981)  have  shewn,  there  are  problems 
associated  with  cloze  and  the  summary  of  these  problems  is  to  be  found  in 
Klein-Braley  (1984). 

1)  systematic  nth  word  deletion  does  not  necessarily  produce  a 
random  sample  of  the  elements  of  the  text; 

2)  different  deletion  rates  and  starting  points  applied  to  the 
same  text  produce  tests  %4)ich  can  differ  considerably  in 
difficulty,  reliability  ad  validltyi 

3)  particularly  for  homogeneous  saeples  (classroom  groups  or 
monolingual  groins)  close  tests  tend  to  have  unsatisfactory 
reliability  and  validity  coefficients^ 

4)  there  are  major  problems  with  the  scoring  since  the  scorers 
are  very  much  less  than  unanimous  about  the  aoceptabillty  of 
Individual  solutions  offered  in  sooting  procedures,  while  the  use 
of  exact  sooting  produces  extremely  difficult  and  therefore 
frustrating  tests; 
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IL  in  r?f^^4■^*^^^•^•  ""^^^  *  »cp*rate  cloze  factor  appears, 
and  in  KleiiHBraley';  convergcnVaiacrlminant  vaidation  study  not 
even  convergent  validity  (correlation  between  ti^  clore  te«U) 
could  be  denonstrated. 

(Klein-Braley,  1984  pl35) 

She  also  outlines  further  problems,  the  wost  i»|)ortant  of  whi<*  is  that 
in  practice  native  speakers  are  rarely  able  to  obtain  a  perfect  score  on 
cloze  tests.   Purthenaore,  examinees  are  usually  presented  with  one  text 
Which  may  load  to  biased  results  depending  of  the  content  of  the  text 
chosen;  indeed,  the  whole  problem  of  text  suitability  is  problematic. 

The  C-Test  Procedure 

The  c-Test  was  devised  by  Klein-Braley  and  Haatz  as  an  attaint  to  solve 
all  these  problems  while  retaining  all  that  was  desirable  about  cloze 
tests.   They  set  themselves  the  following  criteria  for  the  new  test: 

it  should  have  several  different  texts; 

it  should  have  at  least  100  deletions; 

?2"^L?*^f^®  speakers  should  obtain  virtually  perfect  scores; 

onTv^^i^^^'SL'^^^V^f^^.*  representative  saii|>le  of  the  text; 

only  exact  scoring  should  be  possible; 

the  test  should  have  high  reliability  and  validity; 

(Klein-Bralfy,  1984  pl36) 

The  'c-xest  principle'  is  given  below: 

starting  at  the  second  sentence  rwve  the  second  half  of  every 
second  word.   Replace  it  with  a  blank.   After  20  or  25  blanks  let 
thetext  run  on  to  its  natural  conclusion.   If  a  word  has  an  odd 
?5  ^«»ve  the  larger  half.  Hords  with  only  one 

letter  (English  i  or  a,  for  exanple)  are  ignored  in  the  counting. 

(Raatz,  1987  p2) 

An  exanple  of  a  c-Test  is  provided  below. 

Dr.  jarvis  Bastien  tried  to  teach  a  male  dolphin,  Buxz,  and  a 
temaie  dolphin.  Dons,  to  cowiunicate  across  an  opaque  barrier 

lif.^^  ^''lll   'till  toge  ,  Bastien 

 ^  *>lP  to  pr  buttons  wh  th^  sa  a 

  "  li^ht  w.....  kept  ste  they  h  to 

?f  l^/^  but  first.   I  it  fla  ,  the 

J?T  ^  ^  correctly  t  

 with  fish.  AS  soon  as  they  had  learned  to  do 

this,  he  separated  them.  They  could  hear  one  another,  but  they 
could  not  see  one  another.  Only  Doris  could  see  the  light.  But 
in  order  to  get  fish  both  dolphins  had  to  press  the  buttons  in 
the  correct  order.  Doris  had  to  tell  Buzx  which  button  to 
press.  Amaxingly  the  dolphins  demonstrated  almost  perfect 
success  over  thousands  of  trials  of  this  task. 

Five  or  six  texts  of  about  sixty  words  are  used  and  the  testees  are  given 
about  five  minutes  per  test,  as  the  individual  deletions  are 
interdtp«idtnt  MCh  tttt  is  trMted  as  a  «ivirlt«i  me  Mdi  tMt  oontalm 
fiva  or  mill  MQli  ifew,  999 


XZZ   Tbt  MMUCh  Pro^tct 

The  ain  of      re«©ar<*  is  to  correlate  the  results  of  an  *  off-the-shelf* 
coMunicatlve  teat  of  English  with  results  f rot  C-Tests  and  to  assess  the 
badwash  effect  of  both  ^pes  of  test.   X  diose  the  9SK  tests  in  the 
Ccnminicative  use  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  series  whiai  set  out 
to  measure  whether  or  not  the  candidates  oan  do  certain  things  in  English 
and  claim  to  be  authentic  both  in  terns  of  the  Usfcs  which  the  candidates 
are  asked  to  perform  and  in  terms  of  the  type  of  texts  which  the 
candidates  are  required  to  process  and  produce* 

The  RSA  examination  is  offered  at  three  levels:  Basic,  Intermediate  and 
Advanced.   These  levels  are  defined  by  the  very  precise  specifications 
laid  dMi  for  eadi.   The  examination  is  divided  into  four  independent 
tests  at  eadi  level:  Reading,  Listening,  Writing  and  Oral  inceraction. 
Candidates  are  normally  free  to  enter  any  conibination  of  levels. 

The  subjects  of  this  research  did  the  tests  at  the  Intermediate  level  in 
all  cases.   For  practical  reasons  it  was  not  possible  to  include  the  Oral 
interaction  coB|)onent  of  the  RSA  examination.  The  writing  Test  consisted 
of  6  writing  assignments  -  m3Stly  letter  writing;  the  Listening  Test 
consisted  of  m;iltiple  choice  questions  and  'fill-ins*  based  on  a 
selection  of  radio  excerpts;  and  the  Reading  Test  consisted  of  multiple 
choice  questions  and  *  fill-in*  questiona  based  on  a  selection  of  articles, 
from  the  'Observer*. 

Despite  the  aspirations  of  the  RSA  test  to  be  an  ideal  of  cotnunicative 
purity  there  are  two  features  of  the  tests  which  are  not  compatible  with 
this  ideal.  Firstly,  there  is  the  division  of  the  tests  into  four 
discrete  skills;  real-life  communication  is  integrated;  to  divide  a  test 
into  four  discrete  ^ills  is  almost  of  necessity  to  lessen  the  life-like 
nature  of  the  tests.   Secondly,  the  extensive  use  of  multiple  choice 
questions  in  the  reading  and  listening  tests  is  not  done  in  s  way  that 
seeks  to  replicate  real-life  language  use  -  if  indeed  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  multiple  choice  question  wholly  comrunicative. 

Nevertheless  these  tests  are  highly  reputed  and  widely  used  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  they  were  preferred  to  any  idealised  cotmunicative 
test  that  could  have  been  ooncocted  by  the  researcher. 


For  the  purposes  of  certification  b/  the  RSA  only  a  distinction  between 
those  who  have  reached  the  target  level  and  those  who  have  not  i*; 
required.   In  order  to  draw  up  a  rank  order  of  the  pupils,  I  have  sought 
to  esUblish  how  far  above  or  below  that  Urget      el  the  pupils  have 
achieved.   This  more  detailed  information  is  available  to  the  RSA  but  is 
not  made  available  to  their  candidates. 

The  papers  were  marked  by  the  writer  using  the  marking  schenes  of  the  RSA 
where  these  were  available  and  keeping  as  close  to  the  spirit  of  the 
examination  as  possible. 

The  C-Tests  used  were  six  tests  devised  by  the  University  of  Duisburg  for 
use  with  advanced  students  English.   There  were  25  deletion  per  test. 

The  Subjects 

The  subjects  of  this  research  were  55  pupils  of  the  European  School  in 
Luxembourg  studying  English  as  a  second  foreign  language  in  three 
different  sixth  year  classes  aged  between  16-18,   It  was  decided  to  take 
a  second  foreign  language  because  this  is  comparable  with  the  first 
foreign  language  situation  in  most  Etiropean  countries,    (In  the  European 
School  a  first  foreign  language  is  started  In  the  first  class  In  primary 
school  and  used  as  a  medium  of  Instruction  In  some  subjects  In  the 
secondary  school). 

Method 

As  the  data  produced  by  both  the  tests  are  nor>-parametrlc,  the 
statistical  test  used  to  correlate  had  to  take  this  Into  account.  The 
appropriate  test  was  the  Spearman  test  for  rank  order  correlation. 

Below  Is  the  list  of  variables  Included  In  the  study. 

1  RSA  writing  Test  (intermediate) 

2  RSA  Listening  Test  (Intermediate) 

3  RSA  Reading  Test  (Intermediate) 

4  RS^  Total  (the  three  tests  above  given  equal  weighting) 

5  C-Test 

6  Teachers'  rank  order  of  their  pupils  In  terms  of  global 
ability  In  English. 

The  results  of  1-6  above  were  used  to  draw  up  the  rank  order  of  the 
pupils  performance  within  the  Individual  teacher's  group  and  across  the 
entire  sample  of  55  pupils,   A  profile  of  each  candidate  such  as  the 
Illustrative  example  below  was  arrived  at; 


Pupil  X  Rank 
RSAHritlhg  9 

RSA  Listening  21.5 

RSA  Reading  IS 

FSX  Total  11 

C-«at  17 
Teacher's  rank  2* 


«This  rank  order  Is  only  used  for  correlations  within  the 
individual  teacher's  group  as  they  had  little  neaning  outside 
this  qcaap. 

Using  this  inforwationr  it  was  then  possible  to  derive  correlations 
between  the  rank  order  results.   Statistical  analysis  was  also  carried 
out  within  the  individual  teacher  group  but  I  shall  deal  in  this  paper 
exclusively  with  the  results  of  the  entire  san^le  as  these  results  are  of 
most  interest. 

The  fact  that  there  was  a  high  nuniber  of  tied  observations  (i.e.  two  or 
more  pupils  with  the  same  score  and  hence  occupying  the  same  rank)  in 
some  of  the  teats  has  been  allowed  for  in  the  statistical  analysis  by  the 
use  of  the  alternative  formula  for  the  Spearman  test  (Siegel  1956/  p210). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  on  this  point  that  some  of  the  tests  spread  the 
candidates  more  than  others  in  terms  of  ranks.  This  is  at  least  partly 
due  to  the  scale  against  which  th^  were  marked.  For  exafic>le/  in  the  RSA 
reading  test  20  elen«nts  were  assessed  and  these  elements  constitute  the 
scale;  in  the  C-Test  there  were  150. 

The  marking  of  the  itemi  for  all  but  one  of  the  tests  was  on  a 
right/wrong  basis?  the  exception  to  this  rule  was  the  RSA  Writing  test 
where  the  examiner  assessed  the  written  production  against  the  criteria 
laid  down  by  the  PSA. 

The  rank  orders  provided  by  the  marks  of  the  various  tests  were 
correlated  with  each  other  and  with  the  teachers'  rank  order.  The  latter 
was  supplied  three  weeks  before  any  of  the  tests  took  place. 

Conclusions  of  correlational  findings 

A  siatmary  of  the  main  findings  is  provided  below.  The  full  correlation 
matrix  and  analysis  will  be  found  in  Wright  (forthcoming). 

1       The  RSA  test  as  a  whole,  the  RSA  Writing  test,  the  RSA  Listening 
Test  and  C-^rest  are  valid  tests  in  terms  of  correlation  with 
teacher  assessment  of  their  pupils. 
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2  If  we  accept  that  the  USA  test  as  a  whole  {Total)  is  valid  in  terms 
of  ccnwunicative  design,  then  this  research  shows  that  c^sts  have 
a  strong  concurrent  validity  (correlation  of  .706). 

3  The  RSA  Reading  Test  does  not  have  a  significant  correlation  with 
teachers*  ranks  or  the  C-Tests  and  so  its  validity  must  be  called 
into  question. 

Questionnaire  Findings 

The  second  part  of  this  research  was  to  establish  the  'consumer  reaction' 
to  the  two  types  of  test,   two  separate  but  identical  questionnaires 
which  were  filled  in  by  the  students  concerning  the  RSA  test  and  the 
C-Tests.   The  ai»  of  the  questionnaires  was  to  determine  reactions  and  to 
attempt  to  determine  the  backwash  effect  of  the  two  tests.   The  pupils 
had  done  only  the  writing,  reading  and  listening  cotponents  of  the  VSk 
test  but  were  told  of  the  existence  of  a  fourth,  oral  component.  They 
had  no  knowledge  of  their  results  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire.  A 
very  brief  summary  of  the  main  findings  is  set  out  below: 

1       The  level  oi  enjoyment  of  the  RSA  test  was  significantly  higher 
than  that  for  the  C-Test. 


In  terms  of  the  acceptance  of  the  tests  as  a  basis  for  important 
decisions,  the  face  validity  of  the  RSA  test  was  greater  than  that 
for  the  C-^est.   There  was  a  clear  majority  judgement  that  cvrests 
are  unsuitable  or  very  unsuitable  for  inportant  examinations  (56%). 

The  pupils  found  that  the  preparation  for  the  RSA  test  would  be 
easier  than  preparation  for  C-^Tests. 

In  order  to  determine  th|^  washback  effect  of  the  test,  the  pupils 
were  asked  to  select  language  activities  which  they  would  use  to 
prepare  for  the  tests.   The  results  of  the  questionnaires  were 
similar  in  that  reading  was  perceived  as  the  nuntoer  one  priority  in 
both  cases?  hcwever,  test  practice  was  perceived  as  having  a  more 
iirportant  role  in  the  preparation  for  C-Tests  than  in  the 
pr^ation  for  the  RSA  test.  The  RSA  test  would  seen  to  encourage 
a  wider  range  of  language  activities  than  the  C-Test.  Furtherrore, 
the  RSA  test  was  perceived  as  easier  to  prepare  for  than  the  C-^est 
and,  thereforer  it  could  be  ^)eoUatid  t)»t  wof  preparation  would 
btatt«^, 
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Aldngsiae  the  evliclt  lnfoc«atioi>-«Mking  nature  of  the  iKAual  questions 
I  ms  also  attcnpting  to  establish  whether  there  was  any  correlation 
between  the  re«ilts  of  the  pupils  in  the  test  in  question  and  the 
selection  of  any  particular  questionnaire  itcn*  As  the  data  were 
analysed  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  discernible  correlation. 

IV  Discussion 

In  the  C-Tesw  procedure,  we  have  a  powerful  nornHbased  method  of 
preparing  tests  that  produces  tests  which  have  a  high  degree  concurrent 
validity  with  at  least  one  conminicatlve  language  test.   It  is  clear  that 
with  this  sawple  of  pv^ls  at  least  that  it  has  a  lower  face  validity 
than  the  KSA  oomnunicative  tests.   It  may  be  argued  that  this  need  not  be 
a  disadvantage  in  many  testing  situations  as  mt  of  our  testees  are 
•captives'.  The  question  of  the  washback  effect  (what  Morrow  1985)  has 
called  •washback  validity')  will  be  of  major  concern  especially  in  the 
context  of  national  examinations.  The  RSA  test  is  viewed  more  positively 
by  the  testees  and  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  having  a  wore  positive 
influence  on  their  approach  to  preparation. 

It  would  seem  that  the  C-Test,  while  not  attewpting  to  replicate 
real-life  commonication,  is  capable  of  providing  us  -  in  a  jrost 
economical  manner  -  idth  limited,  but  nevertheless,  useful  information 
regarding  the  testee^s  caiwunicative  ability.   Does  this  make  it  a 
cowmanicative  test?  Three  factors  would  suggest  that  the  answer  mist 
remain  in  the  negative:  lack  of  face  validity;  lack  of  washback  validity; 
and,  most  importantly,  the  fact  that  its  construct  validity  is  based  on  a 
very  different  model  of  language  competence  from  that  of  corwiunicative 
language  tests. 

This  paper  is  based  \spon  resear<tfi  carried  out  for  an 
M.Litt  thesis  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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Improving  the  Reliability  of  an  Oral  Test 
OF  Communicative  Competence 


Marie-Annick  Gtsh,  DuUin  Institute  ofTcchnolocy,  Kevin  Street 


In  an  earlier  paper  (1984)  a  method  of 
«ssessine  the  oral  eomaunioative  competence  of  first-year 
pupils  learning  French  with  the  oonmunicative  approach 
was  presented  and  discussed. 

Briefly,  the  assessment  instrument  used  consists  of  a 
face-to-face  interaction  between  a  learner  and  a  native 
speaker  of  French.     There  are  two  parts  to  the 
interaction.    Firstly,  the  interaction  takes  the  form  of 
an  interview  beWggn.  the  candidate  and  the  interviewer 
durine  which  precise  questions  about  the  participants 
have  to  be  asked  and  answered.     Secondly,  the  participants 
engage  in  two  task-based  role-play  actw^^^^^  T^e 
assessor  records  and  evaluates  the  interaction  and 
evaluates  it  on  the  basis  of  a  three-band  ln«f.r...... 

which  permitted  real-tims  coding  (see  1984  pp. 21-22). 

It  was  argued  that  the  assessment  instrument  was  a  valid 
test  of  communicative  behaviour  as  the  language  it 
elicits  from  the  candidates  does  not  alter  the  features 
of  language  in  use  spelled  out  by  Morrow  (1977)  and  which 
we  claim  are  in  theoretical  agreement  with  the 


comraunicativo  approach.     Firstly,   language  in  use  is 
unpredictable:  the  processing  of  unpredictable  data  in 
real  time  is  a  vital  aspect  of  oral  communication.  The 
language  used  in  role--playing  tasks  is  without  doubt 
unpredictable  and,   if  the  forms  of  the  language  used  in 
the  interview  are  highly  predictable  (quel  age  as-tu  will 
predictably  be  answered  by  a  fora  of  vhe  following  type: 
j'ai  +  figure  +  ans  or  figure  +  ans),   interactive  and 
illocutionary  features  of  the  interaction  are  not,  as  the 
analysis  of  the  data  at  the  level  of  discourse  will  show. 
Secondly,  language  in  use  is  ccntextualised:  a  language 
user  must  be  able  to  handle  apprOpriacy  in  terms  of  the 
context  of  the  situation,  this  is  why  the  context  of  the 
role-play'  situations  was  clearly  defined.     Thirdly,  it 
has  purpose:  the  candidate  and  the  interviewer  exchange 
talk  to  fulfil  a  purpose:  learn  about  each  other  for 
example.     Samples  from  the  data  show  that  the  candidates 
feel  personally  involved  in  the  tasks  and  play  the 
communicative  game  without  cheating.     For  example,  when 
asked  about  her  brothers  and  sisters  one  candidate 
mentioned  the  death  of  a  baby  brother.  Fourthly, 
language  in  use  is  authentic:  the  interviewer,  a  native 
speaker,  naturally  resorted  to  authentic  (non-contrived) 
language,  and  the  learner  produced  unrehearsed, 
non-fabricated  language,  especially  in  the  role-play 
tasks.     Finally,   it  is  behaviour-based :  the 


participants  will  achieve  somethintf  through  language. 

It  was  felt  that  the  ineitrument  was  a  valid  test  of. 
communicative  competence,  but  that  its  reliability  needed 
to  be  improved.    The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the 
application  of  a  discourse    analysis  instrument  to  the 
data  as  a  way  of  improving  the  reliability  of  the  method 
of  assessment  used. 

The  Burton  (1981)  instrument  is  first  applied  to  the  data 
from  the  conversations  between  the  candidate  and  the 
interviewer.     It  analyses  the  types  of  moves  (there  are 
throe  categories:  opening,  supporting  and  challenging 
moves)  then  the  types  of  acts  used  by  the  participants 
(see  appendix  for  some  examples).     Analysing  the  data  in 
this  way  allows  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  candidates' 
use  of  language  to  complement  the  holistic  evaluation  of 
their  competence  done  at  the  time  of  interview.  For 
example,  studying  the  nature  of  candidates 'moves  will 
show  whether  a  candidate  takes  on  an  active  role  in  the 
discourse,  which  will  be  revealed  by  a  high  proportion  of 
opening  moves,  or  whether  a  learner  is  content  with  a 
passive  role  which  will  be  revealed  by  a  high  proportion 
of  supporting  moves. 

The  data  are  analysed  further  to  allow  an  analysis  of  the 
candidates 's  use  of  strategic  competence.  This  refers 
to  strategies,  verbal  and  non-verbal,  used 
by  non -native  speakers  to  compensate  for  real  or  possible 


breakdown  in  communication.     It  was  felt  that,  while 
interacting  with  a  native  speaker  (NS)  during  the  oral 
interview^  the  learners  would  readily  make  use  of  such 
communication    strategies  and  that  it  would  be 
illuminating  to  study  them  because  it  would  help  in  our 
effort  to  refine  the  assessment  instrument  further, 
particularly  with  the  aim  of  improving  its  reliability. 
Faerch  and  Kasper  (1986)  define  strategic  competence 
as  the  learner's  ability  "to  solve  problems  in  performing 
and  understanding  communicative  acts  "  (p, 180).  The 
problems    referred  to  here  may  be  due  to  gaps  in  the 
learner's  linguistic  and  pragmatic  knowledge  or  to 
"low  accessibility  of  such  knowledge"  (ibid,),  Tarone 
(1978)  proposes  the  following  list  of  communication 
strategies: 

a-  paraphrase  which  includes  approximation,  word-coinage 
and  oiroumlooution. 

b-  borrowing  such  as  literal  translation, 
c-  app«al  for  assistance  such  as  "  how  do  you  say.." 
d-  mime.  j  ^ 

e-  avoidance:  topic  avoidance  and  message  abandonment. 

Communication  strategies  have  a  potentially 

positive  effect  on  second  language  learning  for  two 

reasons.     Because  they  keep  the  communication 

going,  they  increase  the  amount  of  target  language 

(TL)  input  (Corder  1981),  and  they  lead  the  learners  to 

establish  and  test  hypotheses  about  TL  (Faerch  and 

Kasper  1986).     Also,  apart  from  the  last  category, 

communication  strategies  are  creative  devices  and 
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are  probably  related  to  the  abilities  of  the 
language  user*.     Tarone  (1977)  found  that  more  able 
learners  preferred  paraphrase  whereas  the  less  able 
preferred  avoidance  strategies.      In  1984  Ellis 
suggested  that  the    notion  of  communication 
strategy  might  be  a  helpful  one  for  evaluating  the 
communicative  competence  of  L2  learners.  Since 
then,  some  researchers  and  institutions  have 
included  communication  strategies  as  an  evaluation 
criterion.     Haastrup  (1986).  using  the  model 
proposed  by  Faerch  et  al  (1984),   includes  a 
detailed  description  of  communication  strategies  in 
her  assessment  instrument.     She  specifies  which 
communication  strategies  are  to  be  expected  and 
accepted  ("paraphrasing,  and  appealing  in  English 
for  a  repetition"  for  example)  and  which  ones  are 
unacceptable  ("replacing  missing  words  ineffecti- 
vely with  mime  or  gesture  and  appealing  for  assis- 
tance in  Danish (pp74-75)  are  two  other  examples). 
Harding  (1983)  feels  that  the  term  communication 
strategies,  which  includes  unconscious 
communication  strategies,  does  not  convey  the 
"conscious  character  of  the  strategies  used  by 
learners  to  compensate  for  their  deficiencies" 
(p,2),  and  for  clarity's  sake  she  prefers 
"compensation  strategies".     They  have  two 


functions: a  provontive  one  -  they  help  a 
non-native  avert  probleM  in  a  conversation  with  a 
native  speaker;  and  a  therapeutic  one  -  they 
help  a  non-native  repair  the  communication 
process  after  problems  have  arisen.      Repair  is  a 
control  mechanism  that  enables  the  participants  in 
an  interaction  to  ensure  that  everything  is  tfoing 
satisfactorily  for  themselves,  and  to  indicate  to 
their  interlocutor,   if  necessary,  that  a  problem 
exists.     The  distinction  is  made  between  self-re- 
pair  and  other-repair  and  between  self -correction 
and  other-correct i on .     The  distinction  between  self 
and  other  is  a  crucial  one  because  it  is  linked  to 
the  interactive  nature  of  the  interaction:    who  has 
control  over  turn-taking.     Using  a  detailed  system 
to  analyse  repair  strategies,  Tealby  (1980,  quoted 
by  Harding)  has  shown  that  there  is  a  clear 
correlation  between  level  of  proficiency  of  the 
speaker  and  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  other 
repair.     At  a  low  level  of  proficiency  one  would 
expect  to  observe  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
other-initiations  and  in  the  number  of 
self-repairs.     For  the  purpose  of  our  research  it 
was  decided  to  analyse  the  number,  distribution  and 
type  of  repair  strategies  in  the  data  collected 
during  oral  interviews.      Compensation  strategies 
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of  a  preventive' iMsuce  whlchr  1^  nutuce^  ace  very  diffiinilt  to  observe, 
are  therefore  not  studies*  The  system  used  is  based  on  Tealby's  and 
takes  acx:ount  of  the  following  factors: 


-     initiation  of  repair:  pupil  or  interviewer-initiated: 
PI  or  II 

repair:  pupil  or  interviewer  repaired:  PR  or  IR. 
means  employed  to  repair: 

1  silent  pause, 

2  -  filled  pause, 

3  -  r^^afcs, 

4  -  unretracad  false  starts, 

5  -  retraced  false  starts, 

6  -  corrections:  replacement  of  what  is  incorrect  by 

what  is  correct, 

7  -  interjections, 

8  -  stutters, 

9  -  questions  (hein,  quel,  comnent,  pardon?  tu  veux  dire^.J 

10  -  questions  plus  partial  trouble  source  repetition 

11  -  coiT()onents  unused  in  trouble  source  turn. 

In  summary,  analysing  the  repair  strategies  used  by  the  learners  should 
confirm  their  real-time  assessment.   Learners  rated  at  the  top  of  the 
scale  (bank  1)  %#ould  be  expected  to  self-repair  more  frequently  and  more 
creatively  than  less  able  learners  (band  2  or  3).  The  latter  would  be 
escpected  to  rely  on  the  interviewer  to  initiate  repair  (IR)  and  would 
resort  to  less  creative  repair  strategies  such  as  silent  pauses.  Data 
from  w  interviews  were  analysed.   Excerpts  are  presented  in  the  appendix 
and  seme  aspects  of  the  analysis  are  presented  belcw. 


a^Davld  and  Annetta 

David  rated  1+  and  Annetta  rated  3,  who  had  taken  park  in  the  Sstwe 
role-play  •ituations  were  cGnc>ared  first.   In  the  aecxxvS  part  of  the 
interview,  interesting  differences  emerged:  David's  moves  were  more 
varied  than  Annetta's.   For  exanple  he  would  si^^t  a  preceding  move  by 
the  interviewer  (in  5  and  12)  and  he  closed  the  interaction  with  a 
boundary  move  (in  15)  whereas  Annetta's  moves  were  only  of  one  kind: 
openings* 

The  analysis  at  the  level  of  acts  confirmed  this:  David  is  aware  of 
features  of  face-to-face  interaction:  one  acknowledges  the  contribution 
of  one's  interlocutors  (in  5  and  12)  before  taking  the  interaction  a  step 
further  and  one  must  mark  the  end  of  the  interaction  (here  with  a  "oui" 
and  falling  intonation). 

b-Elve  and  Paula 

In  the  case  of  these  candidates,  we  look  solely  at  number  and  proportions 
of  repair  strategies. 

Excerpts  from  the  data 

The  data  are  presented  here  over  six  columns.   Speaking  turns  are 
nuiTbered  for  ease  of  analysis  and  reference  in  column  one.   Moves  are 
then  presented  in  column  two,  the  data  are  written  in  column  three  and 
analysed  at  the  level  of  acts  in  column  four,  repair  strategies  are 
indicated  in  column  five,  and  the  real-time  coding  figures  in  column  six. 
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Elve  1^ 

Inters 

26 

1 
2 
1 
1 

Interv: 

16 

0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

17 
0 
3 
1 
0 

I 

29 
1 
7 
2 
2 

88 

2  0.02 
14  0.15 

4  0.04 

3  0.03 

These  figure*  highlight  three  differences  between  the 
oandidates:  1-  Elve  initlAtes  repairs  less  often  then 
Peule  which  meaAs  that  she  is  less  dependant  on  the 
interviewer:  2-  The  interviewer  repairs  Paula's 
utterances  more  often  than  Elve's;  3-  Elve 
self-repairs  her  utterances  a  lot  more  often  than 
Paula.    A  study  of  the  self-repair  strategies  used  by 
Elve  shows  that  she  uses  a  wide  variety  of  repair 
strategies  showing  thus  that  she  is  quite  skilled  at 


Paula  3 

t  part  1 

turns 

27 

PI 

0 

PR 

0 

II 

0 

IR 

0 

part  2 

turns 

18 

PI 

0 

PR 

3 

II 

3 

IR 

2 

turns 

12 

PI 

1 

PR 

1 

II 

0 

IR 

1 

r-play  2 

turns 

16 

PI 

3 

PR 

0 

II 

0 

IR 

3 

total 

turns 

73 

PI 

4 

0.05 

PR 

4 

0.  05 

ZI 

3 

0.04 

IR 

6 

0.08 
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compensating  for  anjr  deficiencies  that  nay  arise  in  ' 
her  speaking  turns.  She  uses  filled  pauses  (PR2),  she 
retraces  false  starts  (PR5).  she  repeats  parts  of  her 
utterances  <PR3)  which  gives  her  time  to  plan  the 
rest  of  her  turns.     In  other  words,  she  is  more 
skilled  than  Paula  at  maintaining  her  position  in 
the  interaction. 


Percentages  of  repair  strategies  used  by 
SIX  canaiaates.        '.  ' 


turns 

PI 

PR 

II 

IR 


Band  1 

David 
125 
0.03 
0.08 
0.02 
0.08 


Band  2 

Isabella 
135 
0.08 
0.06 
0.05 
0.07 


Elve 
turns  88 
PI  0.02 
PR  0. 15 

II  0.04 
IR  0.03 


Michelle 
124 
0.08 
0.03 
0.01 
0.08 


Band  3 

Annetta 
181 
0,08 
0.03 
0.03 
0.11 

Paula 
73 

0.05 
0.05 
0.04 
0.08 


Looking  at  these  figures,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  candidates  rated  2  or  3  at  the  time  of 
interview  appeal  for  help  (PI)  more  often  than 
candidates  rated  1.     The  latter' s    ability  to  cop© 
with  difficulties  is  highlighted  by  the  high 
proportion  of  self -repair  (PR)  in  their  interviews: 
0.08  for  David  compared  to  0.03  for  Annetta 
0.15  for  Elve    compared  to  0.05  for  Paula. 
The  number  of  subjects  used  in  this  study. 
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is  too  small  to  allow  statistical  treatment  of  the 
results.    However  we  feel  that  the  percentages  obtained 
are  interesting  enough  to  allow  us  to  state,  although 
with  caution,  that  the  discourse  analysis  treatment  of 
the  data  seems  to  confirm  the  real-time  assessment  of  the 
candidates  and  therefore  to  strengthen  the  reliability  of 
the  instrument.    The  fact  remains  that  there  are  features 
of  interaction  which  influence  the  perception  of  the 
participants  and  which  cannot*  at  the  present*  be 
measured.    For  example,  the  personality  of  the  candidates 
or  the  interviewer's  fatigue  might  influence  her 
perception  of  the  interaction  to  some  degree  and 
therefore  modify  somewhat  the  assessment.    Developing  a 
reliable  test  of  CC  is  an  ongoing  task. 
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Appendix: 


Examples  of  acts  from  the  Burton  model: 


Label  Symbol 
accept  aoc 


acknowledge  ack 


ellcitation  el 


Definition 

Realised  by  a  closed  class  of  items; 
"oui"  "d*  accord**  etc.  Its  function 
is  to  indicate  that  the  speaker  has 
heard  and  understood  the  previous 
utterance  and  is  compliant* 

Realised  by  **oui,  mm,  d'accord"  and 
expressive  particles.     Its  function 
is  to  show  that  an  informative  has 
been  understood,  and  its 
significance  appreciated. 

Realised  by  a  question.  Its  function 
is  to  request  a  linguistic  response. 
Occasionally  it  may  be  realised  by  a 
command  requesting  a  linguistic 
response. 
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tur.mov. 


1 

0  P 

2 

S  I 

3 

0  P 

4 

S  I 

5 

s  p 

6 

0 

7 

S  T 

8 

0  P 

9 

S  I 

10 

0  P 

11 

S  I 

12 

s  p 

13 

0 

14 

S  I 

15 

B  P 

Interview,  part  2 

I  CoBwent  t'appelle^tu? 
I  Fran^olst. 

I  «  +  +  oQ  em  le,  oa  l'habite«-tu? 
:  J'habite  oil 

Dun  Laoghaire. 
;  Ah  out 

:  en,  tu  as  dea  fr^res,  des  soeurs 
:  Oui,  j'ai  un  fr^rt  +  et  une  aoeur. 
;  consent  9a  a'appelle  une  soeur? 
:  CcMiLiit  s'appelle  ma  soeur 

Pascale. 
:  Et  f r^e 
;  Jean-Louis. 
Qui 

e«  +  +  o(S  est,  c'est  ani  + 
un  animal  t  la  maison. 
Euh  oui,  +  j"ai  deux  chats. 
Oul. 


.acts  .rep 


.rtc. 


el 

rep 

el 

1 

rep 

ack 

el 

zep 

el 

1 

rep 

el 

rep 

acck 

el 

rep 


PI  PR5 
IRIO 


IRIO 


PR5 


Elve  1+ 
Role-play  l: 


the  post-office. 


1 

0  I 

2 

S  P 

3 

S  I 

4 

0 

5 

s  p 

6 

0  I 

7 

S  P 

8 

0 

9 

S  I 

10 

0 

11 

s  p 

12 

S  I 

13 

0  P 

14 

S  I 

15 

0  P 

16 

S  I 

17 

r 

Pardon  mademoiselle,  la  poste  s'il 
vous  plait. 

em,  la  poste,  allez  em,  prenez  la  pr. 
Is  premiere  I  gauche. 

gauche, 
euh    je  traverse  la  Loire? 
em  -f  -f  non,  em 

nous  scmmes  U  (points  to  road  map), 
oui, 

voufl/allez  tout  droit  et  prenez  la 

premidre  rue  i  +  gauche 

ah,  d'accord,  tr^s  bien,  oui, 

ensuite? 

et  4  pr,  prenez  la  premiere  rue  i  4 

droite, 

oui, 

svec  (?)  allez  tout  droit  et  + 
prenez  la  premiere  rue  i  4  gauche, 
oui, 

et  I  droite  et  4  la  poste. 
tr^s  bien,  d' accord 
merci  beaucoup,  au  revoir 


su 

el 

ack 

rep 

ack 

el 

rep 

inf 

ack 

inf 

ack 

el 

inf 

ack 

inf 

ack 
inf 
acc 

m 


PR5 


PR2 
IRll 


PR5 


10  VJ 

IB 


Paula  3 

RoI«-play  2:  French  girl  visiting. 


1 

0  P  »  wU  V6UX  un  cacc 

2 

S  I  :  on  oulr  •  11  te  pxait 

rep 

3 

0  P  :  -I-  fnif      (coutes  fit  la  nuslque? 

ei 

4 

SI*  nainccnanc 

ml 

5 

S  P  :  Ml 

6 

SIS  a  aocorOf  g[u  e8c**ce  cjue  cu  as 

CIV*lv 

CQMne  oisguesr 

•  1 

7 

C  P  s  pardon 

1 

X 

Q 

o 

el 

IR 

^ 

reo 

10 

SI  :  tu  ne  sals  pas  /  boa.  +  + 

ack 

11 

0  P  :     tu  €S  /  /  rtgarder  la  t€147 

el 

12 

S  I  :  est-ce  que  j'ai  regard!  la  t^4. 

1 

IRIO 

quandr  hler  non» 

rep 

13 

0  P  :     tu  as  jou(  au  ping-pong? 

el 

14 

S  I  :  noHr  je  n'al  pas  de  ping-pong. 

rep 

PIl 

15 

C  P  :  +  +  + 

16 

BD  I:  em,  9a  va7 

IR 

P  R  :  out. 

m 

(R:  researcher,  involved  in  real-time  coding) 
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Testing  and  First  Language  Acquisition 


Tina  Hickey 
InstitiGid  Teangeolalochta  gireann 


When  language  testing  is  mentioned,  one  tends  to  think  of  the 
testing  of  a  first  or  second-language  in  school-age  children  or 
older  learners.  But  the  brief  for  the  iraal  synposium  on  testing 
was  that  it  should  cover  the  testing  of  oral  and  written  language 
in  the  many  different  kinds  of  learners,  including  first  language 
acquisition,  language  disability  and  bilingualism,  as  well  as 
second-language  learning.  The  differences  between  the  subjects 
should  not  cause  us  to  overlook  the  similarities  in  the  examiner's 
task,  which  is  to  gain  information  about  the  current  status  of  the 
subject's  language.  The  study  and  testing  of  young  children 
acquiring  their  first  language  has  contributed  to  an  outline  of 
what  is  a  reasonably  normal  rate  and  course  of  acquisition  in  a 
particular  language,  and  it  is  against  this  outline  that  tests  are 
carr ied  cut  for  language  disabi  1  ity ,  for  exaitple .  it  is 
appropriate  to  begin  this  symposium  on  language  testing  with  a  look 
at  some  of  the  issues  and  methods  used  in  the  testing  and  analysis 
of  language  in  young  children  acquiring  their  mother-tongue,  the 
forging  of  closer  links  between  the  different  areas  of  language 
testing  will  lead  to  a  better  awareness  of  how  the  solutions  of  one 
area  can  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  another. 

Child  language  research  is  an  interdisciplinary  field,  and  many  of 
the  differences  in  methodology  found  reflect  the  different 
backgrounds  in  psychology  or  linguistics  of  its  researchers.  Most 
of  the  experimental  studies  of  child  language  in  the  1960s  and  70s 
were  carried  out  by  psychologists,  while  linguists  tended  to  prefer 
naturalistic  observation,  while  there  has  been  a  narrowing  of  the 
gaps  in  recent  years,  it  should  be  remenri^ered,   as  Kaplan  (1984) 
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arguesr  that  complementary  approaches  are  an  asset  in  scientific 
enquiry.  Fletcher  (1985:1)  claims  that  the  major  contribution  of 
the  linguist  to  the  study  of  language  acquisition  has  been  in  the 
provision  of  analytic  frameworks  for  organizing  the  <Jata>  it  might 
be  said  that  psychology  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  field 
at  the  methodological  level.  However,  there  are  many  difficulties 
in  the  testing  of  young  (diildren's  language,  and  there  remains  a 
need  to  regularize  the  methods  of  treating  those  difficulties. 
Considerations  of  feasibility  are  sometimes  allowed  to  overshadow 
the  usual  principles  of  validity,  and  more  especially,  reliability. 
There  are  m»y  dacisioi*  made  in  the  design  of  a  study  to  t^ntns 
children's  language  developmmt  which  influence  the  daU 
collected,  and  explanations  based  upon  them.  Sane  of  these 
decisions  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  I  will  examine 
decisions  relating  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  the  sanpling 
interval,  methods  of  data  collection,  some  practical  aspects  of 
testing  young  children,  transcription,  and  briefly,  data  analysis. 

Choice  of  SubjecU 

A  major  decision  in  any  stu<^y  of  language  achievement  is  the  choice 
of  subjects.  Unless  there  are  a  priori  theoretical  grounds  for 
distinguishing  particular  subgroups,  the  san|>le  must  represent 
adequately  the  variation  within  that  population  of  (dtildren.  Wells 
(1986:  114)  poinU  out  that  while  the  need  for  a  repcesenUtive 
sairple  is  well  understood  in  experimental  psychology,  child 
language  research  has  frequently  ignored  it  as  a  result  of  the 
dominating  interest  in  the  field  in  the  universal  characteristics 
of  language  development.  Chomsky's  theory  (19S0,  1981)  claims  the 
existence  of  a  Universal  Oramnar,  which  is  a  set  of  general 
principles  (rather  than  the  rules  of  a  particular  granwar)  which 
sets  the  limits  within  which  human  languages  can  vary.  This 
assunption  of  an  innate  and  universal  language  acquisition^ device 
has  underpinned  the  use  of  small  sain>les  in    the    study  of 


acquisition,  since  it  emphasises  the  unfolding  of  a  convion  process 
in  children,  rather  than  individual  differences. 

Scne  researchers  have  produced  diary  studies  of  their  own  children, 
for  exaiqple,  Leopold's  (1939)  fanxis  study  of  his  daughter's 
bilingual  acquisition,  or  Sidth^s  (1973)  study  of  his  son's 
phonological  developnent.  Such  studies  provide  information  which 
the  researcher  has  selected  as  relevant.  Clearly  there  is 
selection  operating  here  not  only  in  the  choice  of  child  for  study, 
but  also  in  the  data  collected. 

At  the  other  extreme  to  diary  studies  of  individual  children  are 
studies  which  use  large  sairples  selected  randomly,  such  as  Wells's 
(1974,  1981)  study  of  128  children  in  Bristol.  In  that  study,  1000 
names  were  drawn  at  random  from  the  record  of  births  during  a 
particular  time^>an.  Details  of  each  of  these  children  were  taken 
so  that  they  could  be  classified  into  various  groups,  and  their 
parents'  permission  sought,  some  children,  such  as  multiple  birth 
children,  those  with  known  handicaps,  or  those  whose  parents  were 
not  English  speakers,  were  excluded.  Finally,  from  the  remaining 
children  128  were  selected  randomly  to  fill  the  cells  of  the 
design,  which  was  divided  between  two  age  groups,  with  equal 
nuntwrs  of  boys  and  girls,  an  equal  nunter  born  in  each  season  of 
the  year  and  equal  numbers  from  each  of  four  family  background 
types. 

An  even  bigger  san|)le  was  used  by  Templin  (1957)  who  collected  data 
from  480  children  between  the  ages  of  3;0  and  8;0.  Nelson's  (1973) 
sample  of  18  children  aged  between  14  and  24  months,  although  far 
smaller  than  Tenplin's,  would  still  count  as  large  compared  to  m^st 
studies,  since  most  child  language  researchers  have  operated  with 
small  nuRi^ers  of  children,  between  one  and  five.  Brown's  landnark 
study  examined  the  development  of  three  children.  The  main  reason 
for  restricting  the  number  of  subjects  is  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  enormous  amount  of  data  generated  from  even  one  child. 
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Even  in  th«  case  of  Brown,  who  had  a  reaeacch  team  backing  him,  the 
design  of  the  study  and  the  frequency  of  the  data  collection 
necessitated  the  restriction  to  three  subjects.  Tewplln's  enorwous 
sanple  was  possible  because  she  needed  only  a  small  sanple  of  50 
utterances  fron  each  <^lld  for  her  study  of  QrP«/token  ratios. 
There  Is  usually  a  trade-^f  between  the  nunber  of  std>jects  and  the 
degree  of  depth  of  the  stuOy. 

When  subjects  are  not  selected  randcwly  how  are  children  chosen? 
There  may  be  some  restrictions  iRtosed  by  the  need  to  sanple  from  a 
particular  age-group,  social-class  or  language  community.  In  mst  c*m 
study  of  the  acquisition  of  Irish  as  first  language  there  were 
various  constraints  on  the  sanple.  The  first  was  the  choice  of  a 
specific  dialect,  and  the  second  was  a  particular  geographical 
area;  the  children  had  to  live  within  a  certain  radius  of  each 
other  in  order  to  make  the  testing  feasible.  They  had  to  live  in 
Irish-speaking  homes  and  be  within  certain  age  bands,  because  the 
study  was  cros»-sectional  in  age.  Finally,  the  parenu  had  to  be 
willing  to  participate.  Out  of  the  (fairly  small)  group  of 
children  fulfilling' these  conditions,  four  were  selected.  Given 
that  the  design  Aimed  to  saii|>le  the  children's  language  in  some 
depth  at  frequent  intervals  over  a  nine  month  period,  this  nuwber 
represented  as  many  as  the  lone  researcher  can  handle  in  a 
longitudinal  langxiage  study. 

Brown  noted  that  his  three  subjects  were  selected  from  some  thirty 
who  were  initially  considered,  and  were  chosen  ultimately  because 
they  were  all  Just  beginning  to  speak  multi-word  utterances,  had 
highly  intelligible  i^eech  and  were  highly  voluble.  Research  by 
Nelson  (1973)  wd  Peters  (1983)  has  suggested  that  such  children 
use  distinct  strategies  in  the  course  of  their  acquisition,  so  that 
generalisationi  from  them  miv  be  misleading.  Helson's  sample  of  18 
was  selected  from  a  pool  of  160  mothers  who  had  earlier  chosen  to 
take  part  in  another  study,  so  the  pool  was  self-selected.  That 
study  pointed  to  differences  in  strategy  am^ng  children  acquiring 


their  first  language^  finding  that  first-bom  children  of  the  nest 
hi^y  educated  fanilies  in  the  sawple  (college  education  and 
better)  tended  to  be  nore  referential  than  expressive  in  their 
language  use.  De^ite  this  finding  of  possible  bias  resulUng  from 
restriction  to  a  particular  type  of  child,'^tudies  of  acquisition 
have  with  great  frequency  selected  first-born  children  from 
middle-class  educated  families  on  the  basis  of  their 
intelligibility  and  accessibility. 


Sampling  Interval 

Given  that  there  are  always  constraints  of  seme  kind  on  the  time  or 
assistance  available  to  a  researcher  attenpting  to  assess  language 
development,  the  decision  on  the  number  of  subjects  usually  has  an 
effect  on  the  type  or  frequency  of  data  collection  from  those 
subjects.  There  tends  to  be  a  trade-off  between  sampling  size  and 
sampling  interval;  that  is,  the  n>re  subjects  you  have,  the  less 
often  you  can  visit  them.  Fletcher  (1985:10)  points  out  that  there 
are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  both  large-sample  studies  such 
as  the  Wells  study  and  small-sample  studies  such  as  Brown's.  The 
use  of  large  sanples  which  are  randomly  selected  from  a  population 
means  that  statistical  results  of  analyses  are  more  likely  to  be 
representative  of  that  population.  This  approach  seems  to  be 
preferred  when  one  aspect  of  acquisition  in  studied,  in  a 
*once-off*  design  (e.g.  Wales's  (1979)  sample  of  80  in  a  study  of 
the  use  of  deictic  terms),  or  when  children  are  taped  at  wide 
intervals,  as  in .  the  Hells  study,  which  had  a  thcee-msnth  gap 
between  taping  sessions.  However,  when  the  aim  is  to  have  a 
fine-grained  analysis  of  development  over  time,  as  the  child 
develops,  then  the  interval  at  which  sanpling  occurs  becomes 
relevant,  since  frequent  sairpling  is  necessary  to  adequately 
represent  this.   So  there  are  in  fact  two  aims  regarding  satnpling: 
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1)  the  selection  of  a  representative  sample  of  children,  and 

2)  the  collection  frai  them  of  representative  sanpXes  of  their 
language  at  intervals  which  are  sufficiently  close  to  allow  the 
course  of  their  developtient  to  be  traced. 

The  dilewM  is  that  the  sain>le  which  is  representative  of  the 
population  may  be  unrepresentative  of  an  individual  child's 
language  at  that  tiwe^  and  conversely,  where  one  child's 
development  is  sanpled  ccnprehensively,  we  cannot  assume  that  we 
can  generalize  from  that  child's  acquisition  strategies  to  the 
general  population. 

Brown's  subjects  were  taped  on  a  two-hour  visit  every  second  week 
in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  while  the  third  child,  Sarah,  was 
taped  for  one  half-hour  each  week.  Brown  noted  that  this  was  the 
basic  schedule,  the  ndnimum  aitount  o;5  data  collected,  and  that 
when  "interesting  thing  seemed  to  be  happening  fast,  nuch  more 
speech  was  recorded".  In  try  study,  the  four  subjects  were  tested 
at  an  interval  of  about  2  weeks  for  approximately  2  hours  each 
time.  This  allowed  their  development  to  be  followed  fairly  closely 
while  allowing  the  transcripaon  of  each  testing  session  before 
beginning  another,  an  iiqportant  factor.  The  ideal  appears  to  be 
the  use  of  studies  with  large  samples  as  back-ups  for  can(>arison 
with  the  more  detailed  small-sample  study.  The  best  approach  in 
the  case  of  a  language  whose  acquisition  has  not  been  studied  for 
long,  such  as  Irish,  would  be  to  carry  out  a  nunber  of  «Mll-sarnple 
studies  initially,  possibly  with  different  orientationsj  and  to 
conduct  large-sample  studies  later  in  order  to  check  the 
generalixability  of  the  findings,  and  to  examine  in  greater  detail 
specific  aspects  of  the  acquisition  which  the  smaller  studies  have 
shown  to  be  of  interest. 
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Methods  of  data  collection 


Havirig  decided  whom  to  tape,  and  how  often,  what  does  the 
collection  of  data  in  first  language  testing  actually  involve? 
This  again,  like  the  testing  interval,  is  dependent*"  on  the  donain 
of  interest  of  the  study.  Data  can  be  collected  in  either  an 
experimental  or  a  naturalistic  context,  in  the  naturalistic 
context,  the  interaction  may  be  between  the  child  and  the  examiner 
or  between  the  child  and  parent,  with  the  researcher  either  distant 
from  the  interaction,  or  less  artificially,  playing  seme  part,  but 
leaving  most  of  the  direction  to  the  parent.  Even  if  a  naturalistic 
observational  approach  is  adopted,  the  researcher  may  still  choose 
to  use  some  intervention  in  order  to  elicit  particular  language 
b^viour .  This  again  represents  a  contpromise,  with  part  of  the 
data  collected  with  the  child  interacting  with  his  or  her  parent, 
and  part  in  a  more  formal  context  with  the  researcher. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  having  one  of  the  child's  parents  present 
is  that  the  child  is  consequently  far  more  comfortable,  but  the 
parent's  unease  in  the  test  situation  must  not  be  underestimated. 
It  is  often  the  parents  who  feel  that  they  are  on  test,  and  they 
may  react  by  'grilling'  the  -hild  in  order  to  get  him  or  her  to 
'perform'.  Asking  questions  and  jiving  ccranands  are  not  the  most 
productive  methods  of  getting  a  young  child  to  talk.  Parents  need 
to  be  assured  that  they  do  not  have  to  do  anything  unusual,  and 
inevitably  there  is  a  period  of  adjustment  while  parent  and  child 
get  used  to  the  test  situation  and  begins  to  relax.  For  this 
reason,  the  first  few  minutes  of  any  session  are  usually  not 
analyzed. 

It  itust  be  remembered  that,  apart  from  Wells's  stud/  which  randomly 
selected  times  when  the  child  was  taped,  unbeknownst  to  either 
child  or  adult,  naturalistic  observation  does  involve  intervention 
of  a  sort,  and  some  controls  exerted  by  the  researcher.  The 
seeming  'naturalness'    of  observing  a  child  and  its  parent  can 
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obscure  the  fact  that  intervention  it  occurring  (Labov  (1$71:12) 
called  attention  to  the  'Observer's  Paradox':  **we  want  to  observe 
how  people  talk  when  they  are  not  being  observed").  In  the  case  of 
naturalistic  observation  in  the  child's  hosie,  the  hardest  part  is 
getting  the  young  child  to  talk.  Scste  useful  strategies  here 
include  saying  nothing  for  the  first  few  minutes  after  a  friendly 
greeting,  and  just  playing  in  parallel,  with  any  talking  directed 
at  a  toy  rather  than  the  child.  This  de-e^phasizes  speech  and 
gives  the  child  scsething  to  talk  about,  rather  than  just  expecting 
him  or  her  to  perform.  Toys  and  other  materials  can  help  to  focus 
the  conversation,  in  iny  study,  the  children  were  encouraged  to 
choose  from  materials  I  brought  with  me,  in  order  to  increase  the 
conparability  of  the  situation  between  children.  This  method  of 
eliciting  language  on  a  core  of  topics  works  well,  and  the  children 
were  happy  to  do  this,  since  these  toys  and  books  were  a  novelty  to 
them.  Their  favourite  was  a  farm,  complete  with  Dutch  barn  and 
byre,  a  lake  with  ducks,  and  gates  to  be  opened  and  closed.  This 
related  to  their  own  experience  of  living  in  the  country  and  they 
were  able  to  dismantle  parts  of  the  farm,  and  talk  about  the  toy 
animals  and  individual  figures,  whom  they  often  identified  as 
family  menbers.  Another  favourite  was  a  baby  doll  whom  they  could 
wash,  dress  and  feed.  The  boys  especially  loved  this,  perhaps 
because  they  had  no  other  access  to  dolls.  Sessions  typically 
included  a  period  oiT  free  ^Mdi  between  the  child  and  parent,  a 
period  of  play  with  the  researcher's  toys  and  books  and  sometlines  a 
period  of  everyday  activities  when  the  child  was  eating,  being 
washed  or  dressed. 

Some  studies  of  language  acquisition  use  elicited  production 
procedures,  because  they  are  attempting  to  assess  development  of 
specific  items  (e.g.  particular  phonemes  or  morphemes)  or  features 
which  only  occur  very  infrequently  in  spontaneous  speech.  These 
procedures  usually  involve  the  use  of  i^ific  contexts  or 
situations  which  attenpt  to  elicit  particular  types  of  language 
behaviour,   such  as  questions,  plurals  or  negatives.   However,  while 
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such  procedures  increase  control  over  the  situation,  they  may  not 
v#ork  with  young  children.  ^  diild  woy  not  understand  the  task  In 
such  elicited  procedures,  and  failure  to  respond  does  not 
necessarily  nean  that  the  behaviour  Is  outside  the  child's 
ccnpetence.  The  results  of  sudi  ellcltatlonHMed  "to  be  compared 
with  free  spee^  data.  Generally  ellcltation  works  best  with 
children  who  are  more  than  about  three  years  of  age,  who  can  handle 
the  role-play  Involved.  An  exaisple  of  a  procedure  designed  to 
elicit  negatives  developed  by  ScAnidt  (1981)  Involves  telling  the 
child  first  that  he/she  is  to  play  *noR«y',  and  the  researcher  is  a 
really  naughty  child.  The  ^womff^  aust  refuse  every  request  put  to 
her.  For  exanple  the  rese&;,cher  asks  'can  I  watch  T.V.?'  in  the 
hope  of  eliciting  'no  you  can't  (watch  t.v.')  from  the  child.  This 
allows  seme  control  over  the  verbs  introduced,  and  the  use  of 
modals  such  as  can  or  may.  Of  course  some  children  adopt  a 
conservative  strategy  of  siitply  saying  'no'  .in  such  a  situation, 
and  the  recommended  ptoaipt  'NO  what:?'  may  elicit  a  simple  'no  thank 
yc 

Other  ellcltation  proc;xSures  involve  asking  the  child  to  imitate 
something  the  researcher  says.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the 
validity  of  conclusions  drawn  from  elicited  imitation.  Some  studies 
(e.g.  Fraser,  Bellugi  and  Brown  1963)  concluded  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  language  processing  in  elicited  imitation,  but  others 
(e.g.  Slobin  and  Welsh  1973;  Kuczaj  and  Haratsos  1975;  Miller  1981) 
argued  that  this  procedure  can  be  a  fruitful  method,  allowing  some 
inferences  about  the  child's  syntactic  system,  if  combined  with 
spontaneous  speech.  Miller  and  Yoder  (1973)  developed  sets  of 
sentences  for  imitation  in  t^ich  the  number  of  elements  and  their 
complexity  are  controlled,  allowing  comparison  of  performance 
across  sentence  types,  length  and  complexity.  However,  it  must  be 
noted  that  young  children  asked  to  imitate  a  sentence  may  respond 
to  its  truth  value  and  refuse  to  repeat  something  v^ich  contradicts 
their  own  experience,  e.g.  my  shoes  are  green. 
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«h.t  type,  of  testing  of  f  irat  l«gu.g.  .cquisition  «y  f  ocua  on 
^  f itTJtul  of  unguage  .na  u.e  .  Of  test  .ituation.  to 
^  th^      Ex-Pl-  K«Mlloff-S«ith..  (1979)  tu*  of 

Suarer  u«Taetenidn.r.  in  their  firt  l«gu.9.,  or 
Z^'s  Tl976,  .tu*  Of  aefinit.  »a  inaefinite  ref^^ 
r^uaie.  .et  up  a  r»,e  of  te.t  eituation.  in  Which  the 
children's  responses  were  constrained  in  so«e  «y. 

Another   type  of  elicitation  procedure  developed  by  Fletc  ,r  ^ 

sa«e  extent  between  subject,  and  ^^^'^ 

Tcitation  procedure  involve,  .ix  technKr^es  for  testin,  children 

who  were  aged  3,  5,  and  9  years: 

1)  A  stick-on  game  used  as  ^^^^.^^^'^^Toon^  ffeTipeech 
t!)  guided  oonverMtion  f^^^  )^  varietr^f 

on  a  range  of  subjerts  and  i^iu^        fandly,  pet.,  past 
structures  •n<>,^«^f^**^utu?S^ 

outings  to  .ea.ide/cineM,  future  noiw^^^,  ■«  ^ 

3)  A  game  entitled  '•toryboard  ait.i*  tl«  houj  ""^^^^^ 

structure.),  where  the  child  requests  e.g. 

Is  kneeling  dewn";  .  ^ch  atttupt.  to  elicit 

In  a  picture  book  lequenc*. 
netcher  et  al.   (1986)  point  out  that  thi.  ^^^^'l^^^) 
to  •pare  the  circle  between  naturalneM  ^'^'"^^ 
Sl^    the  coll«*ion  of  data  which  are  cc^rabl.  between 

children. 

Clearly,  it  i.  po«ible  to  ca*ine  naturalirtic  o»»«vation  with 
r.  L.tr.ir.ituatio™  Which  ^ -'^^-^'^l^Z 

over  the  type  of  UnguW  wed.  There  i.  •  pl«*  «or  all  type.  o£ 
rti^Tu-tion  With  yc^ngchildr^..  '^^^'l"^^;:^ 
that  I!!re  experi««.tal  .ituation.  are  u.ed  to  teet  «M  of  .p«:ific 
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^y^r.  only  after  a  «turaimic  st^  ^  indicated  that  there 
i«  soaethlng  interesting  going  on. 

Practical  aapecU  of  the  test  situation 

«^.n  record.    Recordings  are  generally  preferred,   since  they 

f-lge'^'v^di'"'*'"  represenution  of   the  ~^i  a^I 

^«9«ge.  vid«,  recording  is  the  ».t  satisfactory  record  of  the 
*UdU  language  in  context,  hut       he  too  intrusive.   Good  1^ 

ITtrJ^  IT  '  •'^^  -y  obiect  to  the  fairly 

heavy  transmitter  which  «uat  be  worn  as  well  as  the  microohone  » 

l"g"eTf"Jr^"  ""^"'^        •  che,^ralt«:r  «di 
,  "^'"^  '^'""^  Close  Tan 

w«r  the  microphone  and  the  child's  l«,guage  was  still  picked  uo 
cl«rly.   But  When  the  child  was  playing  «:tively,  it  wL  t^TtZ 

this  prohle.  was  a  n««al  harneM,   incorporating  a  cordless 

^nd  that,  once  the  child  wm  persuade,  to  wear   the  microphone. 

Videotape  need,  detailed  context  notes,   since  otherwise  it  is 
*^«icult  to  Kn«  What  a  Child  is  referring  to.   Bloon   <il7  1^ 
her  contextual  note,  allo^  a  richer  interpretation  of  t^ 
Child.,  utterances   than  «,uld  otherwise    have    been  possible 
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Context  Incluaet  the  objects  the  child  is  handling  or  looking  atr 
gestures  and  the  events  which  are  relevant  to  the  Interaction* 
Preceding  utterances  are  also  part  of  the  context  of  course,  and 
the  adult's  utterances  therefore  need  to  be  transcribed 
carefully.  Experience  tells  that  one  never  rcnenbers  as  luch 
about  the  context  as  one  imagines,  so  It  Is  Inperatlve  that  notes 
should  be  made  during  the  Interaction,  If  the  transcripts  are  to  be 
meaningful  to  the  resaar^r  and  to  others  at  any  time  in  the 
future* 


Transcription 

The  amount  of  transcription  time  for  child  language  tapes  is 
estimated  at  about  seven  times  the  recorded  time*  Transcription 
is  highly  skilled  work,  even  when  orthographic  rather  than 
phonemic,  since  it  involves  the  division  of  the  child's  language 
into  utterances,  the  representation  of  pauses  and  unintelligible 
speech  and  if  possible,  the  marking  of  intonation  contours. 
Individual  children  have  their  own  idiosyncrasies  and  the 
transcriber  must  become  accustomed  to  these  and  to  the  child's 
voice.  Parents  can  be  a  great  help  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
child's  language,  but  they  are  fay  no  means  infallible,  or  they  may 
unconsciously  correct  the  child's  utterance  before  passing  it  on. 
Alternatively,  a  parent  may  feel  that,  because  the  child  is  not  yet 
a  conyetent  interlocutor,  there  is  little  advantage  in  trying  to 
understand  him  or  her  at  that  point,  whereas  careful  listening  to 
the  tape  may  show  a  meaningful  utterance.  Listening  to  the  taped 
voice  of  a  very  young  child  can  somstimts  be  like  listening  to  a 
tape  of  a  foreign  language:  at  first  little  m^  be  intelligible, 
but  on  playing  it  back  over  and  over,  the  segments  become  clearer. 
But  this  is  tims  consuming  and  labour  intensive  and  it  limits  the 
amount  of  data  which  can  be  processed. 


cau  Amlysls 


In  the  case  Of  experi«ent«l  studies  or  studies  which  have  an 
elicited  procedure,  the  aethod  of  analysis  is  usually  clear-cut, 
and  dependent  on  the  test  or  situation  used.  Tfawever,  t«ere  a  free 
spee<*  sample  i,  collected,  there  is  an  enoraous  range  of  possible 
analysis  procedures.  These  include  general  analyses  such  as  mean 
length  of  utterance  or  type/token  ratio,  syntactic  analyses  or 
8€«antic  analyses.  The  aethod  chosen  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
aims  of  the  researcher.  Klee  and  Paul  (1981)  give  a  brief 
ecBparison  of  six  structural  analysis  procedures  and  it  discussion 
Of  gramnar  writing,  with  transcript  exaaples,  which  might  be  useful 
to  a  researcher  trying  to  evaluate  whether  any  of  these  methods  are 
appropriate  for  his  or  her  purposes,  other  analysis  procedures  look 
at  the  children's  intentions,  using  functional  categories  such  as 
agent  and  action  rather  than  the  grammatical  categories  of  subject 
and  verb.  The  aims  and  orienution  of  the  reseiirch  usually 
determine  the  type  of  analysis  used. 

Regardless  of  the  procedure  chosen,  the  first  stage  in  the  analysis 
is  to  decide  what  each  utterance  iieans,  drawing  on  the  linguistic 
and  non-linguistic  context.  This  is  not  always  possible,  and  there 
will  be  a  percentage  of  utterances  which  are  unintelligible  or 
ambiguous  in  any  stu<?y  testing  young  children.  Fletcher  (1986:21) 
points  out  that  it  is  not  ea^  to  justify  an  unequivocal 
interpretation  of  a  particular  context,  and  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  child's  intention  and  of  the  relations  represented  in  the 
utterance  may  well  vary  between  occasions  and  persons 
analyzingthere.  On  this  point,  first  language  testing  has  mch  to 
learn  ttm  l2  testing,  where  inter-rater  reliability  scores  are 
more  often  calculated. 


On  a  final  note,   let  me  again 
connection  between  methodology 
study  than  is  often  acknowledged. 


stress  that   there  is  a  closer 
and  explanation  in  child  language 
As  Fletcher  states: 
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Data  selection,  decisions  about  how  to  transcribe 
the  data,  end  what  to  count  as  data  can  all  have 
subtle  or  not  so  subtle  effects  on  the  way  the 
data  are  explained. 

(Fletcher  1985:23) 

Too  often  the  iii|)ortance  of  loethodology  in  first  language 
acquisition  studies  has  been  undtrestlaated.  I  think  that  by 
forging  links  with  other  areas  of  language  testing,  the  iii|)ortance 
of  methodology  will  be  heightened.  This  will  not  only  raise 
standards,  but  will  encourage  a  nore  fruitful  intec^onge  of  ideas 
on  problem  and  solutions  in  the  field  of  language  testing. 
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A  SnUMMD  niONQMCIATIOM  FOR  IRISH:  PIOBUEMS  AMD  imiCATIOMS 


06nall  P.  6  Baolll 
institiQid  Teangeolalochta  fiiceann 


Introduction: 

Developing  and  proootlng  a  standard  spoken  language  for  a  linguistic  ccnmunity 
which  does  not  already  possess  one  is  always  a  daunting  task.   This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  minority  languages.   Data  would  seem  to 
indicate,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  both  majority  and  minority  languages  a 
precondition  of  standardisation  is  superposition,  whereby  a  language  coonunity 
restricts  its  native  vernacular  to  'low'  ^)heres  while  allotting  prestiguous 
functions  to  some  other  previously  standardiiMd  *high*  language.  This  has 
certainly  been  the  case  with  the  different  roles  played  by  Irish  and  English 
here  in  Ireland  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Where  the  'low' 
vernacular  and  the  'high'  standardised  forms  exist,  situational  contexts 
dictate  which  are  used  on  any  particular  occasion. 

Vernaculars  can  of  course  attain  'standard'  status  but  this  only  ha|:pens  after 
a  long  and  arduous  process  of  acculturation  to  the  superposed  language,  which 
serves  as  a  model.  Various  sentiments  whether  of  national  or  ethnic  pride 
will  eventually  coii^l  those  within  the  low  comunity,  who  have  gained  a 
conmand  of  the  mxperpomd  language  and  its  exclusive  functions,  to  attcnf>t 
these  prestiguous  functions  in  the  native  vernacular.  This  in  turn  will  raise 
the  status  of  the  vernacular  and  indeed  may  influence  its  linguistic 
structure.   Standardisation  has  now  begun. 

The  vernacular  is  not  a  homogeneous  entity  but  may  comprise  diverse  but 
cognate  dialects  whose  speakers  share  an  awareness  of  unity.  The  drive 
towards  extending  the  vernacular's  contextual  range  also  dictates  that  one  of 
the  dialects,  and  one  only,  be  reoognismd  as  standard.  This  'coMon  language' 
becones  a  symbol  of  unity,  an  ideology,  which  becomes  indispensable  when  the 
sense  of  oneness  is  not  strong  within  the  larger  tpetdti  community.  In 
addition,  of  course  the  new  'standard  language'  will  act  as  a  koine  to 
facilitate  exchanges  between  the  various  dialect  groups  and  among  those  who 
have  learned  it  as  the  'official'  language. 

Since  the  new  mnerging  standard  wlU  be  assigned  many  new  roles  including 
technology,  advanced  education,  broadcasting,  publishing  codified  gramaticai 
treatises  as  well  as  the  ideological  and  koine  roles  already  mentioned,  many 
advantages  accrue  to  the  speaktrs  «4ioee  dialect  eoergts  as  standard. 


speaktr*  of  other  dialects  cm  im  be  trained  to  perfocii  theae  functions  but 
only  after  they  have  mastered  the  linguistic  vehicle,  the  new  emerging 
standard.   Speakers'  prestige  is  therefore  augmented  by  their  use  of  the 
standard  dialect. 

Standard  dialects  cone  into  being  in  two  major  (a)  jtheir  emergence  may 

be  classified  as  circumstantial  due  to  social,  literary,  economic  or  political 
reasons  or  (b)  they  way  be  engineered  by  conBcious  effort.  The  method  chosen 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  hew  strongly  speakers  feel  about  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  and  how  aware  they  are  of  the  actions  they  must  take  to  promote 
the  new  dialect.  They  must  above  all  be  willing  and  able  to  take  these 
actions.   Standardised  languages  do  not  exist  in  what  we  may  term  'a  pure 
state*.  Whether  standards  emerge  by  circumstance  or  are  engineered  it  is 
necessary  to  oontinually  revise  and  update  both  varieties,  more  so  the  latter 
than  the  former.   The  success  of  engineered  standards  depends  largely  on  the 
prevailing  strengths  which  serve  as  the  promoters'  selling  points. 

Circumstantial  emergence: 

Dialect  prestige  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  promotion  of  a 
standard.  This  prestige  does  not  jnanifest  itself  as  some  innate  superiority 
but  is  more  of  a  social-psychological  phenomenon.   Dialect  status  is  usually 
determined  by  a  group's  extralinguistic  advantage  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
transferred  from  persons  within  the  group  to  their  possessions  and  vice  versa. 

In  England  and  Spain,  for  example,  standard  dialects  arose  via  political  and 
socioeconomic  primacy,   standard  Italian  emerged  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
basis  of  literary  prestige.   Prestige  arising  from  a  dialect's  structural 
felicities  is  problematic  because  all  objective  inquiries  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  ir^ical  foundation  for  it.   since  prestige  tends 
to  be  psychological  rather  than  logical,  and   if  enough  people  believe  that 
the  standard  variety  has  emerged  because  of  the  superiority  of  its  intrinsic 
qualities,  then  these  inner  qualities  whatever  their  merits  can  prove  very 
significant  and  most  enter  into  consideration. 

The  illogicality  of  the  internal  linguistic  'superiority'  of  an  emerging 
standard  dialect  scarcely  diminishes  its  influence,   if  a  majority  of  speakers 
accept  that  variety  A  is  more  'elegant'  or  more  'logical'  that  variety  B,  then 
dialect  A  has  prestige  on  that  account. 


Dialtct  types: 


Dialects  can  be  analysed  along  various  parameters:  geographic  (Munster  vs. 
Ulster  Irish),  temporal  (Classical  vs.  Modern  Irish),  social  (Foxrock  vs. 
'lower  class'  Dublin  English).  Civen  the  isportance  of  the  prestige  factor # 
the  emerging  standard  dialect  should  appear  more  the  property  of  a  given 
social  class  than  of  any  geographical  area     in  other  words  it  should  be  a 
social  rather  than  a  regional  dialect,   it  is  well  known  that  the  language  of 
the  privileged  or  higher  socio-economic  classes  tends  to  exhibit  fewer  and 
fewer  local  traits  over  time.   Such  speakers  have  always  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunities  for  travel  and  thus  to  come  into  contact  with  others  of  similar 
standing  in  other  locales. 

Until  very  recently,  an  upper-class  dialect  was  thought  the  most  viable 
candidate  for  standard  because  of  two  main  reasons: 

(a)  their  speakers  alreacly  have  prestige  (by  definition)  which  in  turn 
allows  them  the  easiest  access  to  the  'high'  functions  mentioned  earlier, 

(b)  its  nonlocalised  nature  makes  it  accessible  to  a  greater  nunter  of 
people  and  well  suited  for  use  as  a  koine. 

The  increased  mobility,  both  social  and  geographical,  gained  by  the  'lower 
classes'  of  industrialised  nations  and  the  introduction  of  revolutionary  media 
techniques,  has  shown  that  locality/nonlocality  as  a  function  of  social  class 
may  no  longer  be  operative  in  such  conditions.  Developing  nations  undergoing 
standardisation  tend  however  to  retain  the  old  class  boundaries  which  are 
alreadly  in  the  process  of  diffusion  in  industrialised  nations.  After 
emergence,  however,  most  standard  varieties  undergo  a  change  which  we  can  term 
'delocalisation',  an  essential  phase  of  the  standardising  process  in  which 
many  local  peculiarities  are  eliminated.  This  type  of  centrality  is  perhaps 
better  treated  as  being  subordinate  to  social*class  considerations. 

Engineering  a  standard: 

Engineering  the  emergence  of  a  standard  is  a  oonplicated  task  under  any 
circumstances.   Firstly,  all  other  candidates  conpeting  vith  the  standard  must 
be  conquered.  Those  who  speak  other  varietie^^dialects  of  the  language  nust 
be  persuaded  tc  accept  the  new  standard.  Then  they  must  be  trained  and  made 
proficient  in  the  new  variety  in  order  to  be  capable  of  conducting  official 
'high'  level  matters  in  it. 
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This  can  be  aocooplished  in  different  ways: 

(i)  The  staixtord  dialect's  overall  prestige  can  be  boosted  by 
Introducing  many  elements  Into  vernacular  usage  which  were  foriierly 
associated  with  the  superposed  language.  The  new  standard's  superiority 
can  be  proMOted  by  the  deliberate  ^read  of  various  untruths  and 
generalisations  through  the  publication  of  relevant  paii|)hleU  or  books. 
The  overall  effect  and  success  of  such  promotional  activities  will  vary 
depending  on  the  author's  status  and  the  circulation  received. 

(II)  Support  for  the  new  emerging  dlalejt  must  be  sought  amongst  the 
native  ^)eech  conwunlty.   it  Is  well  known  that  'language  loyalty' 
(Wtelnrelch  1953:  99-102)  and  ifeaker  pride  and  reqpect  contribute  to 
prestige,  and  while  enthusiasm  alone  cannot  guarantee  emerging  success 
for  the  new  standard,  nevertheless,  without  it  an  otherwise  strong  and 
ably  suited  contender  may  be  hanpered  In  Its  development. 

(III)  Sources  which  form  the  real  key  to  engineered  energence  must  be 
exploited,  esp^lally  the  tranfer  of  prestige  to  the  new  dialect. 
Speaker  status  Is  something  over  which  promoters  of  any  'standard'  have 
little  or  no  control.   Yet  the  success  of  the  emerging  standard  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  Its  use  In  'high'  contexts  by  speakers  with 
status,  we  should  bear  In  mind  that  people  In  general  do  not  Inprove 
their  personal  status  In  order  to  promote  their  native  dialect;  In  fact 
the  very  opposite  Is  the  case. 

To  strengthen  the  emerging  standard  dialect  In  Its  earliest  phases,  promoters 
can  begin  to  apply  It  to  the  high  functions  as  though  already  definitely 
emerged.  One  of  the  most  effective  routes  to  standardisation,  then,  may  be  to 
assume  that  one  has  already  arrived  and  thus  to  treat  the  vernacular  as  though 
it  were  In  fact  a  stacMSard  language.  The  requisite  adjustments  and  accretions 
should  be  made  In  a  logical,  controlled  and  enlightened  way  vl^h  anple  time 
for  trial  and  readjustment.   This  latter  procedure  may  be  the  most  acceslble 
means  of  Increasing  external  prestige  and  Internal  loyalty  to  the  newly 
emerging  standard. 
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The  pce8tl9lou8  contexts  in  which  the  new  emtqirtq  standard  mist  now  function 
will  not  only  affect  the  dialect's  status,  but  will  necessitate  certain 
alternations  in  its  linguistic  fom  and  structure.  Thus  a  long  process  of 
'elaboration'  begins.   In  tine  then  the  'new'  dialect  becomes  an  established 
star  ird  language,  with  few  truly  native  speakers  (or  none,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  reshaping  and  elaboration)  within  the  conminity  over  whidi  it  is 
superposed.  The  standard  nay  take  decades  or  even  centuries  to  evolve. 
During  that  time  the  vernacular's  steady  evolution  will  continue  while  the 
standard  itself  is  maintained  largely  'incorrupt'.   A  new  avant-^arde  or 
perhaps  several  of  then  will  ensrge  frcn  the  ranks  of  the  'low'  speakers. 
They  in  turn  will  begin  to  pose  certain  questions  about  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  and  at  that  stage  a  new  standard  language  will  begin  to  emerge. 

The  case  of  Irish: 

This  background  information  on  the  evolution  of  standard  languages  is 
important  and  if  any  new  emerging  standard  for  Irish  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be 
developed  along  similar  lines.   Hone  of  the  modern  spoken  Irish  dialects  has 
presented  itself  as  a  viable  candidate  for  use  as  a  standard  language.  This 
is  due  mainly  to  the  linguistic  and  geograc)hical  isolation  and  separation  of 
the  dialects  and  the  lack  of  a  cultivated  written  language  and  literature  over 
a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  Hhile  speakers  of  the  cognate  or  related 
dialects  share  a  certain  awareness  of  unity,  the  emergence  of  a  standard 
spoken  fom  in  the  case  of  Irish  has  been  haspered  by  the  geographical 
isolation  of  the  dialectsand  also  to  the  absence  of  a  standard  written  form. 
The  respect  and  fecial  sutus  required  of  an  cnerging  standard  in  terms  of 
prestige,  social  standing  and  overall  accepUbility,  dictates  that  none  of  the 
existing  dialects  can  be  seriously  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  a  'comnon 
spoken  language'. 

In  the  case  of  Irish,  therefore,  any  snerging  standard  must  be  'engineered'  to 
some  extent.  This  must  involve  a  high  degree  of  linguistic  planning  resulting 
in  the  elaborate  codification  of  the  phonological  and  norpbologicsl  structures 
of  the  modern  language,  with  particular  reference  to  the  existing  standard 
written  form  'An  Caighdein  Oifigidil'.  There  are  also  many  other  factors  to 
be  coMidered,  about  which  very  little  definite  information  is  available. 
They  include  social  and  geographical  acceptability,  ease  of  learning, 
comprehension  over  a  wide  area,  regularity  and  a  close  harmonizing 
relatiofwhip  with  the  standard  written  language. 
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Irish  as  a  second  language: 


Since  the  vast  majority  of  Irish  people  learn  Irish  as  a  second  language,  a 
unified  standard  pronunciation  should  contribute  to  the  rapid  acquisition  of 
an  acceptable,  intelligent  pronunciation  level.   Bearing  this  l«portant  fact 
in  mind  it  is  li^rative  that  the  emerging  dialect  should  as  far  as  possible: 

a)  Be  based  on  rules  and  forms  current  and  of  widespread  use  in  the 
modern  dialects. 

b)  Contain  all  the  phonological  rules  and  forms  coewnon  to  all  dialects 
(the  cawron  core)  without  question. 

c)  Simplicity  and  regularity  within  rules  must  be  kept  to  the  fore. 
Most  standard  languages  entertain  a  certain  amount  of  Irregularity  and 
the  Irish  language,  even  In  Its  present  mostly  uncultivated  state, 
should  be  able  to  tolerate  a  certain  amount  of  Irregularity.   A  proper 
understanding  and  respect  for  the  way  standard  languages  work  lends 
support  to  the  observation  that  total  regularity  Is  something  which  Is 
seldom  achieved. 

d)  The  role  and  Influence  of  the  standard  written  language  In  the 
selection      die  recommended  standard  forms  must  be  clarified. 

This  latter  point  Is  particularly  relevant  when  we  consider  that  the 
reccninended  standard  'UrchanQlnt  don  Ghaelloe'  now  being  proposed  Is  the 
product  of  a  co-operative  undertaking  between  the  Department  of  Education  and 
InstltlCld  Teangeolaiochta  filreann.  our  brief  was  to  recommend  a  single 
pronunciation  for  each  headword  In  the  Pocket  Dictionary  (1986)   While  this 
proposal  proved  very  restrictive,  nevertheless  It  focussed  our  attention  more 
clearly  on  dialectal  divisions  and  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  a 
certain  degree  of  compromise  and  harmonization  between  dialects.   The  outcome 
Is  a  linguistic  system  characteristically  Irish  but  not  completely  Identical 
to  any  of  the  main  modern  ^)0ken  varieties.   The  'core*  of  this  new  dialect 
contains  all  the  Ingredients  necessary  for  the  crystallization  process  which 
must  take  place  If  this  'new  standard  dialect*  Is  to  become  a  viable  and 
respected  tool  for  wider  dissemination  and  extensive  communication. 
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The  problow  eivcoantered  In  outlining  all  the  relevant  feature*  of  the 
•LirchanQint'  have  been  aescrlbed  In  detail  elsewhere,  (6  Baolll,  1986, 
L&rchan6lnt  don  Ghaellge  and  Teangeolaa  23,  8-12.).   Nevertheless,  owing  to 
the  restrictive  nature  of  the  original  brief  on  which  the  pronunlcatlon  In  the 
pocket  Dictionary  Is  based  and  to  the  linguistic  and  soclollngulstlc  problems 
already  alluded  to  In  the  above  publications,  the  newly  harmonised 
phonological  system  should  now  be  subjected  to  detailed  analysis  with  the 
specific  objective  of  seeing  how  a  wider  spectrun  of  permissible  alternations 
could  best  be  accoimodated  within  Its  overall  structure.    I  refer  In 
particular  to  the  phonological  and  sorphologlcal  variation  of  such  words  as 
poll/poiiy  'hole/holes',  ceann/cinn  'head/heads',  geall/qeallain/^qeallfaidh^ 
'you  (eg)  promise V'l  promise'/' (someone)  will  promise'  etc.  and  to  the  stress 
patterns  and  subsequent  vocalic  changes  in  unstressed  syllables  In  Munster 
Irish  generally.   In  a  forthcoming  article^  i  have  Indicated  In  detail  how  the 
'LArchanQlnt'  could  be  revised  to  accomodate  such  common  and  regular 
alternations  within  the  basic  root  forms  of  many  lexical  Items. 

TO  create  or  engineer  a  standard  dialect/language  Is  an  awesome  task  no  matter 
what  conditions  or  circumstances  prevail  at  the  time  the  task  Is  undertaken, 
m  the  case  of  Irish  this  Is  even  more  difficult  because  of  the  weak  position 
of  the  language  In  Irish  society  generally  and  the  prevailing  tendency  amongst 
academics,  native  speakers  and  those  who  have  acquired  Irish  as  a  second 
language  to  adhere  sternly  to  one  dialectal  pronunciation.   This  tendency  has 
been  cultivated  over  a  long  period  due  to  historical  and  geographical  reasons 
and  has  been  eagerly  promoted  throughout  our  educational  system  and 
particularly  so  In  universities  and  In  third  level  Institutions. 


1  The  pair  poll/polll  alone  show  the  following  cross-dialectal  variation 
pertaining  mostly  to  the  vocalic  nucleus: 

/polrpoiy,  /pol:pllj/,  /paul:pailj/  and  /paul:pl:lj/. 
/p/  and  /I/  denote  velar Ised  consonants  and  /ly  a  palatalised  U'. 

2  The  article  Is  due  to  appear  In  "Osild  agus  forbalrt  na  UrchanCina",  a  joint 
publication  by  InstltlQld  TeangeolalochU  filreann  and  Bord  na  Caellge.  This 
publication  contains  some  twelve  articles  which  are  the  proceedings  of  a 
symposium  held  In  Novwter,  1988  on  the  use  of  the  UrchanQlnt  In 
broadcasting.  In  the  public  service  and  at  all  levels  of  the  educational 
system.  The  expected  publication  date  is  May,.  1990. 
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Conclusion: 


TO  prove  .uccessful,  therefore,  it  ii  irr^erative  that  the  proposed  standard  be 
pronted  in  tw  key  areas,  naaely,  the  educational  systen  and  on  national 
caii«inication  netwrks  such  as  radio  and  television.   Such  widespread  and 
oontroll«l  usage  will  cultivate  the  kind  of  prestige  awngst  the  public  which 
18  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  securing  the  success  on  any  emerging 
standard,   m  this  vay  the  allegience  and  loyalty  necessary  to  esublish  and 
protect  the  sUtus  of  the  new  standard  will  have  been  secured. 

Irish  has  had  a  long  and  chequered  history,  its  future,  however,  is  now  very 
"wch  in  the  balance,  and  in  initiating  a  process  of  proroting  and  cultivating 
a  unified  standard  pronunciation,  it  faces  its  greatest  challenge.  Success 
will  be  achieved  only  by  conscientious  and  prudent  planning  and  the  goodwill 
and  co-operation  of  all  concerned,   i  have  no  doubt  but  that  future 
generations  will  applaud  us  for  having  faced  that  challenge. 
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HUT  KKST  BAVE  BCni  IN  *$$  AND  MUX  NXGHT  YCT  B6: 
Esperanto's  potential  for  intecnatlonal  exchanges 


N&lre  Mullamey 
Esperanto-Asocio  de  Irlando 

INTROOUCTIOH 

This  paper  has  two  sections.   First r  a  translation  of  an  open  letter  sent 
to  the  Director  General  of  the  World  Health  Organisation  in  1975*  The 
writer,  Claude  Piron,  had  been  a  polyvalent  translator  with  that 
organization.   For  reasons  which  are  evident  in  the  text  he  resigned,  and 
returned  to  the  stud/  of  psychology.  In  which  he  now  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Geneva*  After  his  resignation  he  felt  free  to  write  this 
letter.    I  attended  a  course  that  he  gave  last  summer  (1968)  in  a  centre 
set  up  by  French  teachers  of  Esperanto,  enquired  about  the  matter  and  was 
given  this  letter,  with  permission  to  use  it*   I  think  it  should  be  more 
widely  known. 

The  second  section  consists  of  conaents  on  the  same  topic  related  to  ny 
own  experience. 


1975.    06,  26. 

Sir,  What  >fOQl6  be  your  opinion  of  an  official  re^nsible  for  health 
services  who,  being  faced  with  a  world-wide  malady  whidi  impeded  normal 
human  activity,  would  refuse  to  even  consider  a  tested  remedy,  the  value 
of  which  had  never  been  denied  by  anyone  who  had  made  the  necessary 
experiments  and  checks?  Such  an  official  would  take  on  himself  a 
terri^ing  re^nsibility  in  respect  of  all  the  people  on  earth. 

The  malady  of  which  I  speak  is  in  the  field  of  social  psychiatry*  You 
yourself  will  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the  rrndy  during  the 
International  Sunmr  University,  to  be  held  in  your  own  country,  in 
Copenhagen,  during  July  and  August  this  year* 

This  illness  attacks  its  victims  at  the  level  of  Interpersonal 
ccmRunication  and  it  may  be  called  the  Babel  syndrome*  WO,  like  most 
international  organisations.  Is  infected*  The  Itorld  Health  Assembly  has 
just  accepted  two  resolutions  which  grant  the  position  of  working 
language  to  Ar«ble  and  ChinsM,  This  asclsion  will  raise  oosu  of  HIO  by 
f iv«  million  dollars  tnry  n^t*  tOAQ 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  DIRECTOR  GQ^ERAL  OP  NHO 


Cerulnly,  it  im  unfair  that  Chinese  and  Arabic  apeaking  delegates  should 
not  have  the  right  to  express  thawelves  in  their  oun  languages,  while 
their  African,  Soviet  and  Frem*  ooU  But  is  it 

not  equally  unjust  that  the  Brazilian,  Finnish,  Iranian  and  Korean 
delegates  should  have  to  use  some  language  other  than  their  own? 

At  first  sight  it  nay  seem  that  a  solution  which  would  take  cost 
effectiveness  and  linguistic  justice  equally  into  account  is  quite 
irnpossible.   Nevertheless,  it  is  in  order  to  offer  a  concrete  proposal 
that  I  decided  to  write  to  you.   But  first  periiit  me  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  financial  inplications  of  the  direction  which  the 
assenbly  has  just  chosen. 

The  Official  Records,  No- 223  contain  a  list  of  projects,  technically 
possible  and  of  proven  value  on  social,  economic  and  public  health 
grounds  -  which  were  requested  by  governments,  but  which  the  organization 
could  not  undertake  for  want  of  funds.   For  the  whole  African  region 
these  projects  amount  to  us*  4,205,422,  almost  a  million  less  than  the 
cost  of  introducing  Chinese  and  Arabic.   Or  take  the  category, 
"Developnient  of  health  Services":  the  amount  for  the  whole  world  cones  to 
12,124,750  that  is,  less  than  half  of  the  amount  which  the  Organization 
is         to  pay  for  work  which  will  not  bring  about  so  much  as  a  single 
cure  among  the  wrlds  sufferers,   is  it  ethical  for  governmenU  to 
approve  this  way  of  ^pending  money  which  their  citizens  pay  in  taxes? 

During  1976  the  contributions  to  the  mo  from  the  Nordic  countries, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Norw^  and  Sweden,  amounted  to  |3,052,160, 
that  is,  two  million  less  than  the  extra  cost  of  the  new  working 
languages.   Do  the  citizens  of  those  countries  really  agree  that  all  the 
money  whidi  they  had  given  to  your  organization  should  be  sucked  vp  by 
Babel,  While  so  mich  remains  to  be  done  in  the  world?  Here  are  some  of 
the  examples  of  the  work  which  WHO  did  not  underuke,  because  of  lack  of 
funds  (Official  Records  No.  233,  addendum  5). 

2"^***.  Hygiene  for  Conakry  4165,280.00 

Malaysia  Rehabilitation  of  handicapped  11130,000.00 

^™  Leprosy  caR|>aign  83*000.00 

Dominican  Republic  Basic  hygiene  |  26'ooo!oo 

The  WO  cannot  lay  its  hands  on  |26,000  to  enable  a  very  poor  country  to 
give  clean  water  to  some  of  its  citizens,  or  to  let  th*^  have  sewers,  but 
it  is  prepared  every  single  year  to  spend  five  million  us  dollars  on  an 
activity  which  is  si^ly  aAidnlatraUve,  relating  to  its  own  discuMions. 
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HOW  might  it  be  possible  to  make  sure  that  no  state  enjoyed  linguistic 
privilege,  while  saving  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  fruitlessly 
devoted  to  the  multilingual  system? 

There  is  a  way  to  solve  the  problem.  There  is  so  much  prejudice  against 
it  that  I  would  not  risk  mentioning  it,  if  your  courage,  and 
openinindedness  were  not  well  known;  you  are  well  aware  that  in  such  a 
case  as  this  only  a  scientific  approach  is  valid,  and  that  one  must  not 
give  in  to  those  who,  apriori,  disparage  a  solution  about  ^ch  they  have 
no  factual  knowledge*   Only  someone  who  is  consent  has  the  right  to 
have  their  opinion  listened  to*  To  those  who  say,  "Your  proposal  is 
sliiply  laughable"     and  people  do  say  that    you  can  reply,  "How  do  you 
know?  What  practical  experience  do  you  have  in  the  matter?"  Therapy  can 
be  judged  only  on  the  basis  of  clinical  experience. 

The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  Esperanto.   If  you  remain  in  Copenhagen 
you  will  be  able,  during  the  World  Congress  of  Esperanto,  to  listen  to 
discussions  that  are  just  as  international  as  the  W.H.  Assembly,  but 
these  discussions  take  place  directly  and  spontaneously,  and  the  cost  of 
translation  and  interpretation  is  zero. 


During  the  Congress  university  professors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
give  papers  about  aspects  of  their  own  subjects.   You  will  have  evidence 
that  here  at  least  Babel  is  defeated;  that  the  remedy  is  effective. 


How  to  go  about  it  on  a  large  scale?  Here  I  mast  enf)hasize  that  it*s 
possible  to  master  Esperanto  relatively  rigidly;  one  needs  less  than  170 
hours  to  reach  the  level  which  in  English  requires  twelve  hundred  hours 
of  study.  There's  nothing  miraculous  about  it;  80%  to  90%  of  the 
difficulties  of  language  study  add  nothing  to  comiunication. 


If  the  international  organisations  would  announce  that  in  10  or  15  years 
time  the  only  language  a<Mssible  in  official  meetings  and  documents 
would  be  Esperanto,  this  announcement  itself  would  prompt  the  appropriate 
authorities  to  organise  instruction  in  Esperanto.   It  is  quite  certain 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  first  ten  year  period  every  national  group  of 
delegates  would  include  several  younger  msRbers  who  would  be  as  conpetent 
in  the  international  language  a?  in  their  mothertongue.  The  older 
menbers  might  not  have  mastered  it  to  quite  the  same  level,  but  they 
would  have  a  good  passive  toMwledfe.  AfUr  aU»  at  pceeent  almoet  every 


aelegatc  understand*  either  English,  French  or  Spanish,    to  go  on  f roro  . 
understanding  one  of  these  languages  to  understanding  Esperanto  is  siii|>ly 
child's  play. 

Further,  the  suggested  declaration  would  encourage  goveriwents  to 
introduce  the  language  in  schools  and  universities  (as  recommended  by 
UNESCO  in  1986,  m).   In  Africa,  \4iich  the  changes  of  colonization  cut  up 
into  linguistically  isolated  areas,  and  where  in  order  to  understand  one 
another  people  have  to  use  languages  which  do  not  reflect  their  own 
culture,  the  barriers  beti#een  Arabic,  English,  French  and  Portuguese 
speaking  populations  would  be  broken  down. 

At  this  point  in  his  'open  letter'  Claude  Piron  suggested  to  the  Director 
how  he  might  approach  the  Assentoly,  reminded  him  that  the  petition 
addressed  to  the  ON  in  October  1966  had  been  signed  by  one  Head  of  State, 
two  Prime  Ministers,  110  Ministers,  1359  MPs,  632  university  professors, 
about  a  million  individuals,  together  with  organizations  representing  73 
million  In  74  countries. 

He  went  on  to  say,  with  emphasis,  that  he  had  not  used  the  work  "Illness" 
metaphorically, 

"Orgy  psvchopatholoqy  can  e)g>laln  why>  when  faced  with  a  problqn 
that  has  very  serious  oonseguenoes  both  humanly  and  financially,  so 
many  refuse  arylori  to  even  consider  a  solution,  the  value  of  which- 
is  can  easily  be  Investigated.  The  fact  that  mtiiiona  fthar#  t-h^a 
illness  does  not  cancel  out  its  pathological  character. 
Psychiatric  Illness  can  also  be  endemic''. 

Since  Claude  Plron  Is  now  a  psychologist  and  psychotherapist  he  may  be 
considered  qualified  to  make  such  a  statement.   I  have  already  esqplalned 
that  he  had  been  a  polyvalent  translator.   I  feel  I  must  add  that  he  Is 
very  far  from  being  a  fanatic.   It  was  the  wit  and  style  of  his  detective 
stories  that  first  showed  me  how  enjoyable  Esperanto  could  be. 

This  sunner  I  met  him  through  a  course  in  writing  which  he  conducted  at  a 
French  Esperanto  centre;  sixteen  of  us  wrote  a  short  story  together, 
under  his  non-directive  guidance;  I  have  never,  since  childhood, 
condensed  so  mjch  laughter  Into  a  single  week.   I  had  heard  something 
about  his  encounter  with  the  HIO  and  asked  about  It.   He  promised  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  letter  and  told  me  several  stories  Illustrating  experts' 
astonishment  when  shown  that  E^ranto  works. 
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The  letter  concludes  with  references  to  Piron's  own  experience  when 
involved  wi    translation  and,  in  contrast,  when  using  onl^  Esperanto. 
My  own  expr^rience  is  sufficiently  illuninating  to  allow  m  abmdon 
quotation. 

I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  simultaneous  interpreting  at  the  level  of 
the  European  parliament;  the  European  Green  Co-ordination,  to  which  I  am 
a  delegate,  quite  often  has  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  Parliament  building, 
complete  with  interpreters.   Again,  as  a  journalist,  i  have  been  present 
at  meetings  here  with  similar  facilities. 

But  the  European  Greens  often  decide  to  meet  at  week-ends,  when  the 
Parliament  is  closed;  a  team  of  volunteer  interpreters  -  two  or  sometimes 
three  pairs  -  take  over  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  everyone  does  the  best 
they  can  with  English.  The  last  meeting  I  attended  had  delegates  from 
eighteen  countries;  three  of  us  were  native  speakers  of  English. 

This  experience  gives  me  an  advantage  over  Piron;  he  has  made,  elsewhere, 
interesting  ccnparisons  of  meetings  using  interpreters  and  sindlar 
international  meetings  using  only  Esperanto.   Where  he  is,  there  are 
interpreters,  so  he  is  not  so  likely  to  know,  at  first  hand,  how  when 
things  are  organized  in  this  way,  it  just  happeat  that  the  native 
speakers  of  English,  even  though  th^y  may  be  newcomers  to  the  gathering, 
find  themselves  taking  minutes  and  acting  as  rapporteurs  for  working 
groups.  This  was  the  system  I  had  taken  for  granted  in  meetings  of  the 
European  Region  of  International  Planned  parenthood  -  the  largest  N30 
associated  with  UMfiSOO  -  which  included  delegates  from  Finland,  Poland, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Turkey. 

(English  was  the  language  used  for  meetings  of  the  MacBride  Comission  of 
Canmmication  -  it  seen  that  language  was  not  brought  into  question, 
whether  as  an  aspect  of  the  problem  or  of  how  it  should  be  discussed). 
Mow,  for  several  years  past  x  found  lyseXf  not  only  Uking  part  in 
Esperanto  congresses,  but,  because  of  the  shortage  of  speakers  in  this 
country,  acting  as  Irish  representative  on  the  80  person  Komitato  of  the 
Universala  E^ranto  Asocio,  whose  mambers  na»  come  from  48  countries. 
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During  Its  first  m^itiq,  usually  at  ••ao  s.n.  the  Koidts^o  liikts  a  rapid 
turvsy  of  hc*r  decisions  taken  during  iwetings  a  year  previously  have  been 
dealt  with.   Then  sub-comiittecs  -  kcsdsionoj  -  are  aspointed  or 
re-convened  to  look  into  different  questions.  The  groups  of  8  or  10 
people,  a  randcn  wd.x  of  nationalities^  get  through  their  discuseions, 
agree  on  a  report  or  reconmendations;  these  are  photocopied  and  batches 
of  reports  are  distributed  to  all  the  nartwrs  of  the  kowitato  op  the 
following  »rning.  The  only  problem  is  whether  the  photocopier  is 
working.   During  all  discussions,  whether  large  scale  or  small  scale, 
everyone  present  is  capable  of  naking  an  intervention. 


Meetings  of  the  Komltato  occupy  about  three  days  of  the  week-long 
congress.   Every  year  so  far,  i  have  received  a  copy  of  quite  detailed 
minutes  within  ten  days  of  ay  arrival  home  -  the  General  Secretary,  a 
Hungarian  lavyer,  is  remarkably  efficient,  but  so  Is  the  language  she  Is 
using. 


I  could  easily  continue;  i  could,  for  example  mention  the  rapid  growth  of 
scientific  and  technical  congresses  In  China,  using  Esperanto.  Instead, 
I  shall  quote  the  final  sentence  of  the  original  preface  to  Roget's 
Thesaurus,  which  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  current  editions: 


the  probable  results  of  the  coMtructlon  of  such  a  language 
would  be  Its  eventual  adoption  by  every  clvlllxed  nation,  thus 
realising  that  splendid  aaplration  of  philanthropists  -  the 
establlshMsnt  of  a  Onlversal  Unguage.  However  Utopian  such  a 
project  may  appear  to  the  present  generation,  and  however  abortive 
may  have  been  the  forner  endeavours  of  Bishop  Wllklns  and  others  to' 
realize  It,  its  acco^pllshmt  is  surely  not  beset  with  greater 
difficulties  than  have  iipeded  the  progress  to  many  other 
beneficial  objects  whiai  In  former  times  appeared  to  be  no  less 
visionary  and  which  were  yet  successfully  achieved  in  later  ages  by 
the  continued  and  persevering  exertions  of  the  hmm  Intellect... 
Nothing,  Indeed,  would  conduce  more  directly  to  bring  about  a 
golden  age  of  unity  and  harmony  among  the  several  natloni  and  races 
of  mankind  than  the  removal  of  that  barrier  to  the  Interchange  of 
thought  and  mutual  good  understanding  between  mm  and  man  which  Is 
now  Interposed  by  the  diversity  of  their  respective  languages". 


iNote:  the  complete  text  of  Plron's  letter,  in  E^ranto,  can  now  be 
found  In  JfJLIARNBy,  M.  (1989)  Esperanto  for  Hope>  Poolbeg,  Dublin.] 
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After  rtlnliM  wmlOhi  Aipocts  of  Tcmlttioci  in  Modem  Xc«Und 

Michael  Ceonin 

school  of  Applied  Languages*  Dublin  City  University 

Seathrun  C^tlnn  In  hU  History  of  Irela'-.a  deecrlbee  how  FWnlus 
Parsaldh,  King  of  S<^hia  andanceetoc  o.:  the  posterity  of  Gaedheal, 
wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  the  language*  which  appeared  after  the 
destruction  of  Nl»rod*»  tower  In  Babel.  With  thl»  al«  In  wind,  he  aent 
72  disciples  to  various  countries  on  the  three  continents  then  latcm  to 
be  Inhabited.  The  disciples  were  to  spend  7  years  In  their  re#ectlve 
country  during  which  tim  they  would  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that 
country»s  language,  (thus  incidwitally,  anticipating  by  ndllenia  the 
conc^t  of  the  'year  abroad'  in  language  training  and  acquisition). 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  F^lnius  went  with  his  disciples  to  the 
Plain  of  Seanalr  to  learn  the  lingua  humana,  Hebrew,  and  set  up  schools 
for  the  teaching  of  different  languages,  in  the  city  of  Eath^na.  The 
principal  school  was  presided  over  by  three  sages,  P^lnlus  himself, 
Gaedheal,  son  of  Eathor  of  the  race  of  Comer  from  Greece  and  Caol 
Caolnbhreathach  from  Judea.   Ftlnlus  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  for 
twenty  years,  long  enou^  to  allow  Hlfil  his  son  acquire  fluency  in  a 
nunter  of  languages,   it  was  on  his  return  to  Scythla  that  P€lnlus 
ordered  Gaedheal  to  arrange  and  regulate  the  Gaelic  language  (C€ltlnn, 
1908,  pp.  3-13). 

One  poet  described  P§inlu8  as  a: 

A  nan  renowned,  wise,  learned 
in  each  language. 

we  will  describe  here  a  nurtJer  of  ways  In  which  the  posterity  of  Ptlnlus 
have  coped  and  are  coping  with  the  polyglot  realities  of  the  20th  century. 

Translation  In  the  New  State 

in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  translation  activity  m9  mainly 
centred  around  the  Irish  language.  At  the  first  meeting  of  Dill  filreann 
on  the  21th  January  1911  no  translation  facilities  were  provided  even 
though  all  the  proceedings  were  In  Irish.  Hcwever,  the  need  was  soon 
felt  for  the  services  of  a  translator  and  the  first  official  transUtor 


to  the  Dili,  Michell  t  Ldnsigh,  wm  ippointod  in  June  1919.  In 
Septembcc  1922  a  Standing  Order  of  Dttl  fiireemn  stipulated  that  the  texts 
of  l€9i«l«tion  be  available  both  in  Irish  and  in  English.  This  led  to 
the  setting  ^>  of  the  TransUtion  Sm^Ioa  of  oiil  fiirwui  -  Rm6g  an 
AistriQchan.  It  was  the  Ilann6g  %ihich  transUted  the  constitution  in 
1922  but  not  in  1937  when  it  was  translated  pciiwily  by  lUchefl  0  Gr£ofa 
(Oaltlin,  1913,  pp.  12-17).  Apart  fron  its  trmUtion  work,  the  Rann6g 
WIS  also  very  active  in  the  area  of  the  siin>lif  ication  and 
standardisation  of  Irish  grannar  and  gelling,  tom&s  Page's  sisplified 
spelling  system  Litrifi  na  Gaeilge;  Kwhleabhar  ^  chaighde&in  apoeariid  in 
1945  and  SteMS  l>alt(m*s  Grawadach  na  Gaeiloe  aous  Litrifi  na  Gaetloe  case 
out  in  1958.  Daltfin's  book  was  an  instant  success  with  the  Irish  Press 
at  the  ti»e  headlining  "1,200  Grwnars  Sold  on  First  Day**. 

Ireland's  inenbership  of  the  European  Cowunity  in  1973  required  that  the 
relevant  treaties  be  translated  into  Irish,  thus  representing  a  new 
linguistic  challenge  for  the  translators  in  Rann6g  an  Aistri(S<*an.  it 
is  not  always  easy,  however,  for  the  translators  in  the  Rann6g,  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  sheer  volum  of  translation  work  that  is  generated  by 
Bail  fiireann  and  t^le  European  cownunity.  Ihere  are  only  11  full-tljne 
translators  wrking  in  the  Rann6g  at  present  and  they  are  alreadty  3-4 
years  behind  in  translation  of  governnent  legisUtion.   in  indicating  the 
size  of  the  backlog  to  an  Irish  Translators  Association  soninar  on  the 
Translator  and  the  Irish  Language,  Sein  0  S€,  Assistant  chief  Translator 
in  D4il  fiireann,  also  pointed  to  the  unsatisfactory  situation  at  present 
in  the  Dill  where  translators  from  the  Rann6g  are  esqpected  to  act  at 
interpreters  if  a  TD  or  a  noiber  of  the  Press  Corps  require 
interpretation.  Given  that  it  is  widely  acknowledged  that  translating 
and  interpreting  are  two  distinct  skilU,  the  interpreUtion  requirement 
would  seen  to  place  an  unfair  burden  on  the  Rann6g's  translators  (0 
MurchO,  1988  pp.  9-10).  The  anomalous  position  of  Irish  in  the  European 
Coflwunity  where  it  does  not  have  the  sUtus  of  a  working  language 
seriously  limits  the  ^jpportunities  available  to  professional  translators 
in  Irish.   In  terns  of  the  sUtus  of  Irish  language  translation  and  the 
terminological  sophistication  resulting  from  daily  oonUct  with  other 
European  languages,  Irish  language  translators  would  stand  to  benefit 
greatly  from  a  change  in  the  present  situation. 
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Literary  TrMUtlmt  A  Gtcwth  him 

The  Arts  council  In  rec«it  yetrs  has  beoone  More  ectlvely  Involve!^  In  the 
area  of  tranalatloni   In  particular,  it  has  favoured  translation  of 
literature  fro«  the  Irish  language  Into  English  with  Bord  na  Leather 
Gaellge  concentrating  on  backing  the  publication  of  tranaUtions  In 
Irish.  The  ArU  Council  provides  support  for  translations  In  two  ways: 
(1)  publication  Assistance  and  (2)  The  Author's  Royalty  Sdieae. 
publication  Assistance  Is  the  offer  of  a  grant  or  a  loan  to  assist  the 
publication  of  a  title.   The  Author's  Royalty  Schenie  Is,  among  other 
things,  a  medwilan  for  helping  publishers  ocwiission  translations 
(Cassldy,  1988,  p.  8).  Active  support  for  Irlsh/finglish  literary 
translation  has  led  to  the  p^dallcation  of  a  m»ber  of  translations  over 
the  last  five  years.  Mi^in^c^    n<ri>^4n»«  s^lactad  Poewa/taoar  Pfata, 
translated  by  Toato  Mac  s£om5ln  and  Douglas  Sealy  m  pii>llshed  by 
Goldsmith  Press  In  1984.  Nuala  Ml  Dhontoalll's  Selected  Poema/Rogha 
D$nta  translated  by  the  poet  and  MI<^1  Hartnett  %«s  brought  out  by 
Raven  Arts  Press  In  1986,  the  same  year  that  Raven  published  An  Tonn  , 
Gheal/rhe  Bright  wave,  a  selection  of  translations  by  English  language 
poets  of  poena  by  writers  In  Irish.  In  the  area  of  prose  translation 
Wolfhound  Press  In  1987  published  translations  of  short  stories  by  Se4n 
Mac  MathQna  originally  written  In  Irish  for  his  collection  Diiw  aqus 
sc§alta  elle.  These  appeared  In  English  under  the  title  The  Atheist. 
Translation  activity  has  not  been  confined,  however,  to  translation  fran 
Irish  (Cronln,  1978,  p.  8). 

TWO  publishers  have  been  very  mch  to  the  fore  In  publishing  translations 
from  other  languages,  Dedalus  Press  and  Raven  Arts  Press.  Dedalus  Press 
in  198S  published  the  Swedish  poet  Tomas  Transtromer's  The  wild  Market 
Place  translated  by  John  P.  Oeane.  In  1987  It  brought  out  Michael 
Sndth's  version  of  poens  by  Miguel  Hemandas  In  a  collection  called 
Unceasing  Lightning  mA  versions  of  posna  by  the  Romanian  poet  Martin 
Sorescu  by  John  P.  Deane  entitled  The  Youth  of  Don  Quixote.  In  1988, 
translation  of  selected  posais  by  the  Hungarian  poet  Agnes  names  Magy 
appeared  In  a  collection  published  by  Dedalus  In  association  with  Corvlna 
Press  In  Budapest.  Hugh  Maxton  was  the  tranalatoc  and  the  title  of  the 
collection  was  Between.  Raven  Arts  Press  have  published  translations 
from  Germw  and  Dutchi  6S  Poems,  selected  poems  of  Paul  Celan  translated 
by  Brian  Lyndi  and  Peter  Jankowskl  (1986)  and  Hidden  l»addings,  selected 
poems  of  Gerrlt  Achterberg  translated  by  Michael  O'Loughlln  (1987). 
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A«  well  M  trmutlon  Into  English  there  are  translation*  of  work  into 
Irish  iMinly  publishes  by  An  GQi  and  an^Uer  publishers  such  as  coiac^im 
ana  C16  lar-ChonnachU.  A  <wshensivs  listing  of  these  translations  in 
recent  yaars  but  an  exiMple  of  the  variety  of  suc^  trmslation  can  be 
seen  in  scK  of  the  titles  published  in  1987:  Taisce  an  oil€lln  (ci6 
lar-ChonnachU)  by  Laurent  Escudie  snd  Yann  FancA  Jacq,  translated  fran 
Breton  by  Oait4ar  Hac  Gairailt,  Saibhreas  chnoic  Chaspair  (An  0(hi)  by  j. 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  translated  frai  Itelsh  by  Lian  Mac  c6il  and  Sneachta 
(Coisc€i»)  agan  by  a  Welsh  author,  Mair  wynn  Hughes  and  translated  by 
«are  Mic  MhaoKin.  A  relatively  nev  developnent  in  literary  translation 
in  Ireland  has  been  the  translation  of  works  by  sodern  writers  in  Irish 
into  languages  other  than  English.   In  im,  the  French  publisher 
Calligcaanes  publi^ied  Uhe  He  et  d'autres  lies.  This  collection 
contained  French  translations  by  tamon  0  CiosSin  of  pow«  by  Miirtin  0 
Direiin,  pidraig  Mac  Piarais,  Sain  0  Rfordiin,  Eoghan  0  Tuaraisc,  KHre 
Mhac  an  tSaoi  and  Caltlfn  Haude.   Italian  translations  of  poems  by 
PSaraig  0  Snodaigb  appeared  under  the  title  Solitudine  e  Con»pa<mla 
(Edi2ioni  del  Sud,  1987).  The  translations  were     Rosangela  Barone  and 
G.  Lendaro  Caniless. 

Given  the  level  of  activity  in  literary  translation  in  Ireland  as  present 
and  the  likelihood  of  this  increasing  with  greater  European  Integration, 
there  is  a  need  for  a  coordinated  polloy  with  reflect  to  translation  from 
Irish  and  English  into  other  languages  or  vice  versa.  The  European 
Connwnlty  has  alreadty  connitted  itself  to  a  major  translation  project 
which  will  ultimately  Involve  a  nunber  of  translations  from  Irish  Into 
other  European  languages  each  year.  The  project  is  at  present  under 
consideration  by  the  Arts  Council,  the  DeparUwnt  of  the  Taolseach  and 
the  Irish  Translators  Association  and  Is  evidence  of  the  Increasing 
internatlonallsatlon  of  literary  translation  In  Ireland.  There  are 
obvious  advantages  as  a  result  of  this  developwent;  Increased  prestige 
for  Irish  writing  In  both  languages  abroad,  particularly  iji|)ortant  in  the 
case  of  Irish  which  will  have  more  opportunities  to  see  Itself  In 
languages  other  than  English,   m  addition,  translation  often  represents 
a  useful  source  of  Income  and  a  valuable  training  for  creative  writers. 

Literary  TransUtlon:  Problems  and  Possible  Solutions 
A  policy  that  would  seek  to  address  the  difficulties  faced  by  literary 
translators  In  Ireland  would  have  to  begin  with  the  vexed  questions  of 
lack  of  proper  training  and  poor  rates  of  pay.  There  are  a  nimter  of 
ways  in  which  these  problems  might  be  tackled. 
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1*     LittCTY  TMMltian  Pnmmmm.  tbm  OhlvKsity  of  DuMtldorf  runt 
a  training  rrogcMwn  C6c  literacy  translatoct  which  involws  an 
obligatory  tuy  at  the  European  Translatora  College  in  Straelen  on  the 
GermttwDutch  border.  The  Boole  Supfeieure  de  Traducteure*lnterpretes 
Lucien  CooreMWM  (BSn)  in  Bruasels  has  started  a  two  year  postgraduate 
course  in  literacy  translation  for  literary  translators  working  into 
French.   It  would  seen  both  desirable  and  feasible  for  Irish  universities 
to  follow  the  German  and  Belgian  exasples  and  institute  specific  courses 
for  those  wishing  to  work  in  the  area  of  literary  translation.  The 
active  involvement  of  experienced  literacy  translators  would  be  crucial 
to  the  success  of  such  courses. 

2*      Translators  Colleges.  The  aforementioned  Translators  College  in 
Straelen  has  20  apartments  and  library  which  contains  over  20,000  books 
including  2,000  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  These  are  at  the 
disposal  of  literary  translators  who  may  sUy  at  the  College  free  of 
charge,   m  1987  ••i.e  College  international  des  traducteurs  litt^raires" 
was  set  up  in  Aries  and  there  are  plans  to  esUblish  a  **casa  del 
Traductor"  in  Tarragon  (^n)  and  a  similar  college  in  Viterbo  (Italy). 
The  setting  up  of  a  Translators  College  or  Centre  in  Ireland  along  the 
lines  of  the  College  in  Straelen  would  be  a  major  boost  to  literary 
translation  in  Ireland.  It  would  give  literary  translators  a  place  to 
work,  an  access  to  dictionaries  and  other  reference  material  and  a 
valuable  chance  to  meet  other  people  working  in  the  sm  area.  Such  a 
project  would  seem  timely  in  the  light  of  Dublin's  taking  on  the  mantle 
of  the  Cultural  Capital  of  Europe  of  1991. 

3.      LOW  Rates  of  Pav.  One  eminent  French  specialist  of  PusHcin 
conplained  bitterly  that  he  received  approximately  50p  per  poem  for 
translation  that  cost  him  years  of  work.  The  story  is  not  untypical  of 
the  low  rates  offered  by  literary  publishers  for  translatiom.  The  usual 
practice  is  for  the  translator  to  be  paid  a  lump  sum  for  a  translation 
but  they  very  rarely  receive  any  royalties.  Thus,  even  if  the  book  is  a 
bestseller,  which  can  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the 
translation,  the  translator  will  not  receive  any  further  payment.  As 
well  as  putting  pressure  on  publishers  to  offer  better  rates  to 
translators,  translators'  associations  in  Ireland  Mkl  abroad  have  argued 
for  the  institution  of  translators  royalties  thus  ensuring  that 
translators  benefit  from  the  commtrcUl  success  of  a  translated  Mork. 


4.     TTwUtion  Prizes  wd  Bur«rles.   Httliut  Scheffel,  translator  and 
editor  of  the  Frankfurter  Allggiiclns  Isltung  pointed  out  at  a  ^nfioslum 
on  European  culture  in  Paris  that  literacy  translation  prizes  and 
bursaries  are  9enerally  awarded  to  distinguished  or  eminent  translators 
often  towards  the  end  of  their  career  in  recognition  of  vork  done. 
Scheff el  suggested  that  bursaries  in  particular  «ight  just  as  usefully  be 
awarded  to  young  translators  with  well  defined  translation  projects 
(Scheffelr  1988,  pp.  28^89).   If  such  bursaries  were  to  exist  in 
Ireland,  they  would  be  an  inportant  incentive  for  young  translators  to 
get  involved  in  literary  translation,  therdjy  securing  continuity  and 
quality  foe  the  profession. 

New  Technologies  and  the  translator 

Joel  de  Roanay,  focwer  Director  of  Researdi  Applications  at  the  Pasteur 
institute  in  Paris  and  now  French  Presidential  i^ppointee  to  the  Science 
Centre  in  Paris  argues  in  Le  Cerveau  Plan^taire  that  a  new  type  of 
economic  development  is  coming  to  the  fore  in  developed  countries  which 
is  'reticular*  or  network-based  (De  Roanay,  1983,  pp.  22-23).   The  Oil 
Crisis  of  the  early  1970 's  coupled  with  a  growing  ecological  awareness 
made  many  countries  realise  that  the  earth*s  resources  were  limited  and 
that  untrammelled  <}uantitative  economic  growth  was  no  longer  possible. 
This  latter  point  of  view  was  esqpressed  most  cogently  in  the  report 
commissioned  by  the  Club  of  Rome  and  published  in  1972  as  Tfh&  Limits  to 
Growth  (Behrens,  Meadows,  Headows,  Randers,  1972).  Thus,  the  rove  is 
increasingly  avmy  from  an  economic  growth  based  on  the  UAploitation  of 
raw  materials  and  towards  the  establishment  of  a  new  infrastructure 
centred  on  informatics  and  teleoommunicationa.  The  component  parts  of 
this  Infrastructure  which  are  frequently  organised  around  the  principle 
of  the  network  are  optical  fibre  links,  satellite  communications, 
vldeodisks,  databanks  and  databases. 

The  consequences  for  Ireland  and  the  translation  profession  are  important 
and  not  alwys  fully  recognised.  A  reticular  growth  model  allows  Ireland 
to  overcome  its  geographical  isolation  and  indeed  turns  its  peripheral 
location  into  an  advant^.  Given  a  proper  telecommunications  network 
(there  has  in  fact  been  extensive  if  belated  government  investment  in 
this  area  over  the  last  decade)  and  requisite  sophistication  in 
information,  Xrish  firms  can  benefit  from  being  located  away  from 
congested  high  cost  centres  of  production  in  England  or  continental 
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Eurapt.  A  mate  of  rootnt  dmlopMnts  In  inland  inai«t«  tht 
opportunities  that  are  opening  up  tot  Xriah  translators  as  a  results  of 
the  advent  of  new  technologies. 

1.  m.   Pacsisile  Mchines  allow  the  instantaneous,  highnpiality 
transmission  of  documenU  over  the  teleooraunicatiOM  network.  This 
means  that  msiters  of  the  Irish  Translators  Association  living  in  Sligo 
county  or  West  Cork  can  work  for  clients  in  Holland  or  West  Gerwny.  The 
clients  receive  the  finished  transUuion  as  quickly  as  if  the  translators 
lived  in  the  same  street  in  either  of  these  countries. 

2.  videointerpretinq.  This  is  the  conbination  of  videoconferencing 
and  simultaneous  interpreting,   in  post-1992  Europe  there  is  likely  to  be 
an  even  greater  i.x:rease  in  the  nunber  of  international  meetings  whi<* 
means  more  travel,  a  saturated  airspace  and  inconvenience  for  delegates 
and  interpreters.  Thus,  videoconferencing  would  be  one  way  of  cutting 
travel  costs  and  reducing  the  physical  fatigue  occasioned  by 
Eurocamutihg.  The  European  Cownunity  has  begun  to  experiment  with  this 
as  has  Dublin  City  Oniversity  and  the  Oniversit§  de  aaute-Alsace 
(Mulhouse).   osing  a  technique  know  as  noltipoint  switdiing  Dca  and  the 
university  de  Raute-Alsaoe  intent  to  organise  a  lirtfc-up  with  partners  in 
Barcelonei  and  Germersheim  (West  German)*  six  languages  would  be 
involved,  Irish,  English,  French,  German,  S^panish  and  Catalan 
illustrating  the  multi-lingual  potential  of  videointerpreting. 

3.  Terrfeanks.  Translators  in  Ireland  with  a  modem  can  gain  access  to 
Burodicatom,  the  European  Conmanity's  tenibank. 

Alternatively,  they  can  build  up  their  own  on-line  dictionaries  using 
terminology  sof  bare  such  as  Termex  marketed  by  MultiHtiingua  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  ALPS  (Automated  Language  Processing  Systsme) 
interactive  translation  software  mtA  by  translation  students  in  DCO. 

4.  Eurotra.  The  Eurotra  project  aims  at  developing  a  machine 
translation  system  capable  of  dealing  with  all  Community  languages.  The 
Eurotra  Ireland  project  is  based  in  Dublin  City  University  and  is 
currently  working  on  terminology  and  the  iii()ortance  of  sdblanguages  for 
translation*  The  Irish  tmm  is  determining  the  form  «k)  function  of  the 
terminology  ccw^ponent  within  the  machine  transUtion  syst«i.  This 
involves  building  up  a  database  of  teleccmmonications  tenet  (the  special 
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subject  field  adected  for  the  pilot  phase)  and  ultimately  designing  a 
facility  to  ^incorporate  these  terms  into  general  m3nolingaal  dictionaries. 


5.      D2-mc  Packet  and  Direct  Broadcasting  Satellites,   D2*4«C/Packet  is 
the  new  French  and  German  television  standard  which  is  intended  to 
replace  the  existing  PAL  and  SBCMl  standards.   Prance  and  Meet  Germany 
^re  launching  four  Direct  Broadcasting  Satellites  whidi  are  designed  to 
transmit  D2«MM:  signals.   This  vill  pave  the  way  for  High-Definition 
television  currently  being  developed  by  Philipe  (The  Netherlands)  and 
Thomson  (France) . 

The  iisportance  of  the  adoption  of  this  new  standard  for  translators  lies 
in  its  multiple  sound  capability.   In  the  old  systems,  the  lundnance  and 
chrominance  signals  (responsible  for  picture  and  colour)  were  interlaced 
In  what  was  known  as  frequential  multiplexing,   in  the  transmission  of 
each  scanning  line,  52  microseconds  were  given  over  to  the  transmission 
of  luminance  and  chrominance  signals  and  12  microseconds  to  sound  and 
data  signals  which  were  transmitted  in  analog  form.  The  new  standard 
transmits  the  luminance  and  chrominance  signals  in  bursts  as  packets  so 
that  there  is  no  interference  between  different  signals  and  hence  no  loss 
of  picture  quality.  This  is  known  as  temporal  multiplexing.  The  sound 
and  data  signals  which  include  film  subtitles  and  teletest  are 
transmitted  in  digital  form  using  duobinary  coding. 

The  D2-MAC  standard  allows  for  four  separate  digital  audio  channels  which 
means  that  a  progranne  can  be  broas3cast  simultaneously  in  eight  different 
languages.   British  researchers  have  in  fact  developed  a  C-MKC  system 
which  double  the  nunber  of  audio  chmnels  but  there  is  the  danger  of 
spectrum  congestion  and  it  is  also  incompatible  with  cable  networks 
(Gould,  Lm,  1976:  Bousguet,  harah.  Pares,  1982), 

This  multiple  dubbing  capacity  of  the  new  D2*mc  standard  is  (^rtain  to 
provide  translators  in  the  1990 's  with  new  opportunities  and  challenges. 
It  would  seem  important  that  those  training  Irish  translators  re^nd 
appropriately  and  prepare  Irish  graduates  for  the  expanding  area  of 
dubbing  and  sub-titling  in  the  era  of  European  satellite  television. 

Of  course,  cultures  differ  and  so  do  approaches  to  dubbing.  In  Cambodia, 
actors  used  to  hide  behind  the  screen  and  thus  hidden  from  the  audience 
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apeak  th*  Uam  of  tht  foreign  fila  actors  in  Itatr*   Actors  in  ThtiUnd 
used  loudspwkws  £6r  this  purposs  in  a  tschniijia  that  cans  to  bt  known 
as  'AdM  and  Eving**   Irish  AdMS  and  Ev«s  may  find  that  failure  to 
respond  in  tins  to  developments  in  satellite  television  will  lead  to 
banishment  from  the  linguistic  Eden  of  the  1990's. 

The  Language  Industry 

The  'Language  Industry*  is  a  concept  that  is  being  actively  promoted  by 
the  European  Cannission.   In  Prance,  the  notion  of  'Les  industries  de  la 
langue'  has  enjoyed  a  certain  currency  as  the  result  of  Bernard  Cassen's 
report  presented  to  the  French  tfinister  for  Research  and  Technology  in 
1985  entitled  Les  Induitries  de  la  lanoue^  un  grand  enleu  culturel> 
acientifique  et  technologigue  pour  U  Prance>  Basically,  it  is  anything 
that  is  a  product  or  an  application  of  natural  language  processing  and 
covers  such  areas  as; 

-  spelling  checkers,  style  and  grammar  checkers/correctors 

-  terminological  databases 

-  information  retrieval  systems 
"  machine  translation 

-  lexical  and  linguistic  workstations 

natural  iMguage  interface  to  database  in  a  multilingual 
environment 

-  Desktop  publishing 

"  Office  automation  including  machines  that  will  read  mail 
autaaatically  in  several  languages 

The  development  of  language  industries  will  certainly  have  i^lications 
both  for  the  training  and  eBi>loyment  prospects  of  Irish  translators 
(Davis,  1989,  pp.  40-46)*  The  extent  of  investment  in  these  areas  is 
quite  considerable  and  continues  to  grow*  In  1985  there  was  a  turnover 
of  35m  dollars  in  natural  language  interface  with  databases  and  this  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  100%  a  year.  The  market  for  ^>eech  recognition 
and  synthesis  was  valued  at  25  million  dollars  in  1987  but  it  could  be 
worth  anywhere  between  1,000  and  5,000  million  dollars  in  the  1990*s. 
Machine  translation  which  currently  aooounU  for  10%  of  all  translation 
activity  is  variously  valued  at  between  160  and  480  million  dollars 
(Rosselin,  1987,  p*  22). 

Though  scepticism  is  necessary  to  temper  the  heady  optimism  of  market 
growth  predictions,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  the  Comnunity  and 
individual  mamber  states  are  increasingly  interested  in  the  economic  * 
potential  of  the  language  industry*  Part  of  the  BC*s  concern  is 
competition  from  Japan  in  this  area.  The  Japanese  are  currently 
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or  in.>«3  iri*  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  lingui.f  can  produce 

atnel  ir  «or  pr<^r  government  funding  of 

applied  lingui^ic.  re««rch.   if  c«»»ercial  and  «:ientific  translation 
has  al«y.  be«.  int.rdi«ipUn.ry  in  ten-  of  object  «ea.  handled/^ 
language^nduetry  develop^nt  ta.e.  thi.  one  .tep  further.  The  ^  vi^ 
xt^elf  beco«.  int.rdi«:ipli«^      the  tr««lator.  «rlc  alongside 
engineer.,  copsutec  epecialim^  and  linguist*. 

The  Irish  Translators  Association 

'1  T.IT  ^or  translation 

t^^l  ^'^^  ">«««lves 

nto  an  association,  the  Irish  Translators  Association  (IXA)  «s  founded 
n  aune  1986  and  unli.e  si«iW  associations  elsewhere  is  open  to  boT 

arlrL"!!?"'"'  '^e-' 
the  dual  interests  of  its  «i*ers.   m  March  1987,  at  ^  m  poetry 
reading  Brian  Lynch  and  Peter  Jankowski  read  their  transUtion.  of  Paul 
I  r  I  r",*"'  '"^'^  difficulties  involved,   m  «ay 

I  i  h  Z'^  tenninology  in 

Irish,   he  history  of  translation  theory  and  workshop,  were  org«,i.r for 
ccn^rcial,  technical  and  literary  translators.  The  following 
of  the  areM  that  the  m  has  been  involved  i„  over  the  last  three  years. 

1.  The  e«^ish«nt  of  a  database  of  tr««lators  in  Ireland  and  the 
co«(pilation  of  a  Register  of  Translators. 

2.  The  jKtting  «p  of  a  sub-coowittee  to  draw  up  a  code  of  Practice  for 
Irish  translators. 

3.  A  survey  of  the  working  conditions  of  translators  in  Ireland. 
* .     The  organisation  of  an  annual  Poetry  Translation  Co^tition. 

.      The  publication  of  •  Newsletter  which  coms  out  four  times  a  year. 
6.     The  m  became  a  c«,didat.  manber  of  the  rW6ration  Internationale 
des  TraaK*eurs  (HT)  in  1988  and  is  due  to  become  a  full  m«*er  in 
August  1990  at  the  riT  World  Congress  in  Belgrade. 
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?•      in  ini  tim  Vtk  btGmm  m  «f f  ilUt«  mmb%t  of  th*  Irl«h  l«clttr« 

Union* 

8.      organlaation  of  «€«dnar«  on  wew  Technology  and  the  Translator,  the 
Business  of  Translation,  An  t-Aistritheoir  agus  an  Ghaeilge  and 
readings  by  distinguished  literary  translators* 

The  ITA  is  at  present  stud/ing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
establishing  criteria  for  mestoership  in  line  with  current  practice 
elsewhere  and  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  organisation  proper  professional 
status  (Cronin,  1988,  pp.  6-7).  Such  a  tove  might  have  consequences  for 
the  eclectic  nature  of  the  ITA  and  thus  is  being  carefully  considered 
before  any  decisions  are  Uken. 

Translator  Training 

Though  the  question  of  translator  training  has  exercised  the  ndnds  of 
participants  at  numerous  international  conferences,  literature  contains 
instances  of  those  viho  acquire  foreign  languages  with  ranarkable 
facility.   In  Edgar  Rice  Burrough's  12  volume  saga  Tarzan  when  Miss  Jane 
Porter  is  first  formally  introduced  to  Tarzan,  he  could  road  and  write 
English,  speak  "ape  and  a  little  elephant"  and  French.  By  the  6th  volume 
Tarzan  speaks  Arabic,  English,  German,  BMitu,  a  great  deal  of  elephant, 
swahili,  rrendi,  noritey.  Middle  English,  lion,  Abyssinian  and  he  has  a 
fair  understanding  of  Asftrican  (Davenport,  1984,  pp.  343-44). 

Polyglot  Tarzans  are  rare  and  nuch  attention  in  educational  circles  is 
devoted  to  equipping  apprentice  translators  with  the  necessary  language 
skills  for  an  increasingly  competitive  trwwlation  market.  However, 
there  are  two  problem  areas  in  translator  training  which  I  will  only 
dwell  on  briefly  here  but  which  merit  consideration  in  any  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  translator  training. 

Firstly,  translation  is  a  written  medium  which  is  being  taught  to 
students  whose  cultural  background  is  increasingly  dominated  by  the 
orality  of  the  telephone,  transistor  radio  and  television.  Though  the 
influence  of  these  mwSia  is  difficult  to  quantify,  confusion  of 
registers,  inappropriate  use  of  oral  forms  and  repeated  difficulties  in 
written  expression  in  the  mother  tongue  point  to  an  apparent  lack  of 
familiarity  with  written  media  in  the  culture.  This,  incidentally,  is  an 
argument  for  the  retention  of  literature  courses  on  translation  courses 


to  draw  the  stuaent's  attention  to  the  resources  available  in  written 
language  (Cronin,  1988,  pp.  325-28). 

Secondly,  there  is  the  challenge  of  teaching  scientific  and  technical 
subjects  to  a  non-traditional  audience.  This  Usk  is  not  alleys  easy 
when  science  lecturers  are  faced  with  students  who  have  frequently 
expressed  a  preference  for  languages  as  opposed  to  science  subjects  in 
secondary  school.  The  use  of  inductive  approaches  to  the  teaching  of 
scientific  and  technical  subjecU,  the  historical  oontextualisation  of 
scientific  theories  using  a  heuristic  approach  and  drawing  attention  tc 
the  modus  operandi  of  scientific  understanding  (Gile,  1986,  p.  368)  ace 
possible  %«ys  of  overcoming  initial  resistance  to  scientific  and 
technical  instruction  on  translation  degrees. 

Conclusion 

In  recent  years.  Translation  studies  and  the  translation  profession  in 
Ireland  have  anerged  from  a  relative  obscurity.  The  scope  for  further 
work  and  development  is  immense  though  three  areas  in  particular  :^ould 
seem  particularly  promising. 

1.  The  development  of  translation  as  a  new  service  industry  playinc,  an 
ii|)ortant  role  in  a  reticular  eoonosy. 

2.  The  dissemination  of  Irish  literature  and  culture  in  both  languages 
through  translation  in  a  positive  European  environment. 

3.  The  e)^>ansion  of  Translation  studies  building  on  Ireland's 
experience  as  a  bilingual  state. 

Niai,  the-youngest  son  of  F^inius  Farsaidh  was  not  bequeathed  the 
sovereignty  of  Sqythia  which  went  to  F^inius'  eldest  son,  NeanOil. 
C§itinn  remarks  rather  ruefully  that  Ni(Sl  ws  "only  left  what  profit  he 
derived  from  the  sciences  and  the  various  languages  which  he  used  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country"  (C4itinn,  1908,  p.  13).  it 
is  NiOl's  inheritance  which  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  iwDSt  valuable. 
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Review  of  Kim  Grundy  (ed.).  Linguistics  In  Clinical 
Practice.    London:    Taylor  and  Francis,  1989.    305  pp. 
Jeffrey  L.  Kallen 
Trinity  College  Dubl in 

Eight  years  after  David  Crystal's  depiction  of  the 
field  of  •clinical  linguistics*  (Crystal  1981).  and  five 
years  after  his  more  whimsically  phrased  attempts  at 
•close  encounters*  between  linguistics  and  language 
disability  (Crystal  1984).  the  appearance  of  this  collection 
of  15  articles  relating  to  linguistics  and  clinical 
practice  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  assess  the  nature  of 
current  encounters  between  these  two  fields. 

The  work,  which  is  organised  and  intended  as  a 
textbook,  is  divided  into  three  basic  sections:,  two 
introductory  articles  by  Grundy  on  'Essential  linguistics 
for  clinicians.'  eight  contributions  on  language  assessment 
techniques,  and  five  concluding  articles  which  focus  on  the 
role  of  linguistics  in  clinical  intervention.    The  scope  of 
the  book  Includes  both  the  better-known  areas  of  childhood 
phonology  and  syntax  as  well  as  less  frequently  discussed  ' 
topics  such  as  pragmatics,  prosody,  fluency,  and  acquired 
language  disorders. 

Grundy's  task  in  the  first  section  is  a  difficult  one. 
Defining  'essential  linguistics  for  clinicians'  is  a 
selective  and  simplifying  exercise;  In  a  book  of  this  kind, 
it  also  defines  the  relationship  between  linguistics  and 
clinical  practice.    We  are  given  an  overview  of  Saussurean 
linguistics,  some  rather  simple  illustrations  of  Whorfian 
relativism,  a  sketch  of  the  phrase  structure  component  of 
classic  transformational  grammar  and  some  discussion  of  the 
competence/performance  distinction,  and  a  contrast  of 
Skinnerian  versus  cogni ti vely-oriented  theories  of 
language  acquisition.    Much  is  claimed  for  linguistics,  as 
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throughout  the  volume*  exemplified  in  Grundy's  view  (p.  15) 
that 

The  theory  of  PS  rules*  ...  leads  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  structured  and  generative  nature  of  language 
and*  with  this  concept  In  Mind*  clinicians  can  plan 
language  programmes  which  provide  opportunities  for 
the  acquisition  and  generation  of  specific  language 
structures. 

The  contributions  In  Part  Two  of  the  book  run  In  two 
different  directions:    one  towards  a  'literature  review' 
In  which  different  existing  methods  of  linguistic 
assessment  are  compared  and  discussed  as  clinical  tools* 
and  the  other  towards  a  concrete  presentation  of  performance 
data  subject  to  linguistic  analysis.    The  dividing  line 
between  these  approaches  i s*  of  course*  not  rigid*  but 
together  they  suggest  two  uses  of  the  term  *1 Ingulstic' : 
one  pertaining  simply  to  language*  the  other  more 
specifically  to  linguistics  (see  Luelsdorff  1986  for  a 
formal  definition  of  the.ie  two  senses).    Pamela  Grunwell's 
'Assessment  of  phonology*'  which  deals  essentially  with 
child  phonology*  represents  the  first  trend  well:  following 
arguments  for  a  scientific  approach  to  phonology*  Grunwell 
contrasts  features  of  several  established  methods  for 
collecting  and  analysing  phonological  data.    Florence  L. 
Myers's  overview  of  'Language  assessment  In  the  United 
States'  Is  somewhat  anomalous  In  that  It  contains  a 
geographic  rationale  rather  than  one  based  In  linguistics 
or  speech  pathology:    In  any  event,  much  of  the  material 
In  the  appendix  listing  'selected  language  assessment 
Instruments'  Is  quite  familiar  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic* 
as  are  the  general  Issues  raised  by  Myers. 

A  closer  look  at  linguistic  disability  Is  afforded  1.. 
this  section  by  Michael  Garman*  Michael  F.  McTear  and  Gina 
Contl-Ramsden*  and  Keith  Irewster.    Garman's  paper  on 
'Syntactic  assessment  of  expressive  language'  starts  by 
declining  to  'review  recent  assessment  procedures'  (p.  92) 


but  conccntrttcs  Instead  on  a  substantive  clinical 
transcript  which  Is  examined  In  general  ter»s  and 
according  to  several  well-known  protocols  for  syntactic 
analysis,    McTear  and  Con t1 -Ramsden  discuss  basic  concepts 
In  the  field  of  pragmatics,  focusing  on  the  relative 
advantages  of  ethnographic  methods  and  formal  checklists 
in  clinical  discourse  analysis.    Both  papers  are  lucid  and 
useful,  proceeding  from  theory  to  application  while 
retaining  contact  with  the  'real  worldVof  clinical  data. 
The  lack  of  attention  paid  to  adult  disorders  Is,  however, 
regrettable.    Brewster's  contribution  on  'The  assessment  of 
prosody*  should  be  useful  for  many  readers  as  it  displays 
terminology,  concepts,  and  practical  notatlonal  conventions 
from  an  area  which  is  still  largely  overlooked  in  linguistic 
phonetics.    HI;  presentation,  however.  Is  marred  by  a 
tendency  towards  overly  schematic  writing  and  a  willingness 
to  trade  in  truism:     'In  short,  prosody  is  closely  Involved 
in  total  language  performance*   (p.  177).    How  could  It  be 
otherwise? 

In  the  final  section.  Grundy  comes  closest  to  making 
a  'close  encounter'  between  linguistics  and  clinical 
practice.    In  'Developmental  speech  disorders.'  devoted  to 
childhood  articulation  and  phonological  disorder,  Grundy  is 
refreshingly  straightforward  in  describing  clinical 
examples  And  depicting  methods  for  selecting  courses  of 
therapy  that  are  compatible  with  at  least  the  broad  thrust 
of  most  modern  phonological  theory.    Conti-Ramsden's  work 
on  'Oevelopwental  language  disorders,'  dealing  with 
general  linguistic  and  communicative  ability  and  focusing 
on  syntax,  benefits  more  often  than  not  from  a  concrete 
approach  to  some  case  h1story«type  data  and  from  a 
pragmatically»oriented  analysis  of  a  therapeutic 
intervention  In  syntactic  disability,    Niklas  Miller's 
^Acquired  speech  disorders'  is  a  welcome  shift  to  the  adult 
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area,  benefiting  from  practical  suggestions  for  treatment* 
but  In  some  ways  attempting  to  survey  too  big  a  field 
without  returning  to  the  base  of  linguistics  in  any 
theoretical  sense. 

Contrasting  with  Chomsky's  cynicism  about  the  viability 
of  'applied  linguistics'  in  language  learning  (see  Chomsky 
1973),  Crystal's  optimism  about  the  possibility  of  'close 
encounters'  between  linguistics  and  language  disability  is 
more  than  reflected  in  the  Grundy  volume,  which^  positively 
exudes  optimism  about  the  usefulness  of  linguistics  in 
clinical  description,  evaluation,  and  therapy.    Yet  the 
picture  presented  here  leaves  open  many  questions  about  the 
possibility  of  such  'encounters;'    The  linguistics 
discussed  here  is  not  of  the  abstract  type.  Syntactic 
theory  stops  with  the  short  reference  to  classic 
transformational  grammar,  leaving  out  any  current  work  in 
Government  and  Binding    or  other  grammatical  theories  which, 
Ironically  in  this  context,  contain  goals  of  describing 
universal  grammars  that  would  be  more  relevant  to  the  study 
of  language  acquisition  and  disability  than  the  earlier 
transformational  models.    Similarly,  a  rather  elementary 
generative^type  phonological  theory  appears  to  be  implicit 
in  the  phonological  theory  base,  without  regard  to 
developments  in  metrical  phonology,  lexical  phonology,  etc. 
Metrical  phonology  (see  Hogg  and  HcCully  1987)  offers 
particular  promise  for  clinical  insight,  as  clinical 
problems  often  defy  solutions  which  use  rules  in  linear 
derivations.    The  brief  mention  of  sociol inguls tics  is  at 
times  naive  (see  especially  the  account  of  language 
standardisation,  p.  42)  and  Ignores  the  critical  role  of 
language  attitudes  in  the  assessment  of  spoken  language 
(see  Milroy  1987  for  discussion). 

While  the  linguistics  here  may  not  be  abstract,  neither 
Is  the  clinical  side  as  concrete  as  it  might  have  been.  We 
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are  exposed  it  tines  to  a  dizzying  barrage  of  metaphor  CThe 
ahove  approaches  would  seem  to  differ  along  several 
dimensions  which  pivot  around  certain  key  issues,*  p.  190), 
while  the  sections  which  review  previous  work  are  at  times 
no  more  informative  than  the  accompanying  bibliography.  Too 
Infrequently  does  one  feel  a  real  breakthrough  between  the 
concerns  of  linguistics,  the  nature  of  linguistic  disorder, 
and  clinical  Intervention. 

Many  phonetic  symbols  In  the  book  are  poorly  presented, 
and  differences  in  typeface  and  character  size  sometimes 
render  phonetic  transcriptions  quite  unsatisfactory. 
Misprints  are  a  problem:    most  readers  will  be  able  to 
decode  'pidgeon'  [pigeon]  (p.  192),  'phenome'  (p.  273),  and 
ningusltic*  (p.  294),  but  'emotional  liability  (p.  286) 
Is  plausible  enough  to  obscure  the  intended  (I  assume) 
'emotional  labiality.*    Grundy  mi stransl ates  'dummy*  (i.e., 
soother,  etc.)  as  used  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Into 
American  'comforter*;  the  American  term  for  dummy/soother 
is  pacifier,  while  a  comforter  is  a  kind  of  quilt,  ^he 
'linguist's  paradox'  referred  to  by  Brewster  (p.  173;  in 
discussing  the'  work  of  Labov  is  better  known  as  the 
•observer's  paradox.'    Most  of  these  editorial  slips  and 
technical  problems  are  merely  annoying,  but  they  do  detract 
from  t**»  reading  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

Despite  the  reservations  expressed  here,  this  book  is 
a  useful  contribution  to  clinical  linguistics,  if  only  for 
helping  to  define  the  way  that  further  such  linguistic 
encounters  may  take  shape.    As  a  textbook,  it  would 
necessarily  be  supplementary:    the  lincuistics  introduction 
is  insufficient  to  stand  on  its  own,  while  the  clinical 
insights  often  refer  to  other  works  which  the  reader  would 
need  to  read  for  full  benefit.     In  this  supplementary 
function,  however,  the  book  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
any  syllabus  on  clinical  linguistics. 
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Uirnhew  ar  TPCASC  tft  axRTrnR  «;    Eaqarth6ir:  ciarSn  0  coigligh.  iris 
Chomhar  na  MQinteolrl  Gaeilge,  1989.  (84  1th.). 

I36nall  p.  6  BaoiU, 

Institlfiid  Teangeolalochta  fiireann. 

«  dhS  alt  dSag  agus  tr£  Wirmheas  san  eagrSn  seo  de  Theagasc  na  caellt^- 
Baineann  a  bhfon*6r  le  cQrsal  oideachais  ar  fud  oileSn  fiireann.   TS  trScht 
iontu  ar  chfirsSi  curaclaim,  ar  an  Teastas  Sh6i8earach,  ar  an  idirbhliain,  ar 
rianhaireacht  tr£  Ghaeilge,  ar  thraeniil  sfiinteoirl  bunscoile,  ar  i*Gineadh  na 
Gaeilge  sa  tu«i«c«art,  ar  athbhreithnift  na  Roinne  Oideachai.  ar  chOraal 
Gaeilge  tr£  ««itheal  Clbre  na  Roinne  att  ag  obair  le  roinnt  blianta  anuas 
agus  ar  deireadh  alt  fada  ar  scrlobh  na  Gaeilge  sa  bhunscoil. 

TS  an  cur  sxos  ar  an  Teastas  s6isearach  lom,  sinpll.   is  l«ir  go  bhfuil  in6rSn 
feola  le  crochadh  ar  na  cnSmha  Qd  agus  treoracha  ciallntera  le  tabhairt  do 
inhQinteoirl  ionas  go  nfceidh  «ifeacht  leis  an  mhfiinteoireacht.   tS  na  tr£ 
leibhSal  a  bheas  ann  feasta  luaite  ach  is  eagal  lies.  6na  bhfuil  rSite  fCthu 
nach  leigheas  ar  bith  iad  ar  chuid  mhaith  den  chur  i  gciill  atS  cheana  fSin 
leitheadach.   is  rlshoiWir  6  na  leaUwir  uile  go  14ir  atS  ar  fSil  ar  an 
whargadh  agus  att  dirithe  ar  an  Teastas  Sh6isearach  sa  Ghaeilge  gur  beag 
idirthuiscint  att  ag  foilsitheoirl  agus  ag  mdinteoirl  ar  a  bhfuil  ag  teast«il. 

Plfiitear  an  idirbhliain  i  gcQpla  alt.   Is  16ir  gur  smaointeoireacht  ar  fad  atS 
ar  siai  fCithi  go  f6ill  agus  is  meith  ann  £.   n£1  cfirsa  ar  bith  fiC  i  bhfoirai 
creatlaigh  ann  go  f6ill.  An  bhfuil  comhthuiscint  ann  faoina  leithJid  fia? 
Braithifl.  go  bhfuil  cuid  nhaith  acadQlachais  ag  baint  lena  bhfuiltear  a  mholadh 
sna  haltanna.  Ta  na  hiarrachta£  att  tugtha  mar  eiseamliirf  teanntaithe  go 
naith.   is  athinsint  chonh  tur  ctetna  iad  ar  an  seanrudal  at&  ar  sifll  le  fada 
riarah.  t«  inspiorfcd  agus  sanhlaiocht  ag  teastiil  go  crua  mi  ttthar  le  cQrsa 
f6ir.xteana<*  a  Mholadh  gan  tricht  ar  chur  leis.   Is  Kir  gur  tr£  Bh€arla  a 
chaithfear  90  leor  dena  dalu£  a  theagasc  ;>jus  n£  l«ir  dan  freagra 
r6dh6chasach  a  bhcith  ar  f«il  faoina  beala£  a  bhf«adfa£  dSileiil  leis  an 
dris£n  coslin  mo.   is  rnasa  ar£s  gur  chun  iMsa  na  hArdteiste  a  dsjidtear  an 
idirbhlaiin  i  in6rln  scoileanna  nuair  is  tbhar  oifigifiil  chfirsa  na  hArdteiste  a 
mhCintear.  Tl  Mt  thar  an  ag  mUinteoiri  na  Gaeilge  a  ghabhlil  ag  obair  ar 
phaciisti  taitnMirtiacha  a  bheadh  inOsiide  agus  inlliirtwithe  ag  gach  aicme 
daltal  a  chur  ar  fiil.   Bidls  nua  6  thfis  go  deireadh  agus  blodh  sa»*ilaIocht 
agus  taitneanh  agus  eolas  ag  rith  leo. 
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Ti  Moltai  cUllattara  dtenta  faoln  rloahairaftcht  1  9cSs  m  Gatllge.  ta  WMlth 
ann  lad  fosta  na  hilaeanna  ulle  ati  folta  a  bhelth  ar  fill  ag  acolleanna 
IteGhaeilge  agus  ag  m  phobal  1  gcoitinnt.  At  earball  chat  Mhanaim  atl 
rloRteireacht  na  Gaallge  is  trua  lion  a  rl  agut  is  sleastain  an  greln  k.  Is 
beag  is  f Ifi  loltal  nirar  l^lr  aigna  (Igin  Un  <Siirlra  a  bhalth  ag  an  st^t  agus 
acu  sin  a  chuiream  feiahm  lena  gndthal. 

Is  Ulr  imi  orthu  «ln  a  aeflobh  na  hallt  faol  staid  na  Gaellge  sa 
tualsceart.   Baineann  an  linni  sa  chted  ilt  lels  na  hUrradital  a  rinne 
Mawhlnney,      go  bhfull  athrQ  Intlnne  agus  dearcaldh  air  6  acrlobhadh  na 
piipfclr  seo,  de  thairbhe  mi  bhrG  a  thUnlg  6n  phobal.  is  oosflll  gc  sjwtiMr  na 
treoracha  faol  d)(!irsal  wBaslinaltha  a  bhelth  an-lo«.  Arls  ells  tl  tri  iellMal 
ann  mar  at&  agalm  flln  agus  g«i  salnlQ  oeart  dSanU  ar  aon  chsmn  acu« 
Mheasadh  dulne  go  bhfull  an  GCSS  i  chur  1  bhfaldhm  faol  dhrlcpts  agus  an  rud  a 
dhtoitat  faol  dhrlopis  cha  bhionn  st  cralcnsach.  Nil  slacht  ar  na 
helseamliirl  teanga,  ar  an  ghrdmadach,  ar  na  socrulthe  do  na  scrGdulthe  de 
r^lr  cos(ilachta.       filrlnn  ulle  faol  ildtreolr  Is  coaflll. 

c6ras  traenila  na  ntxinnhQlnteolrl  rolitih  agus  1  ndlaldh  1974  rlanalthe  go 
malth  In  alt  elle.  is  st^ir  anols  4  6  tharla  go  tbalneann  s€  le  Colilste  Dh(Sn 
ChClrlgh.  Culrtear  an  traenill  1  gcCSrsal  Gaellge  faoln  saancb6ras  ar  a 
ni>ronita£  dlopldnia  agus  an  traentll  a  fhalghavm  sUd  siad,  a  nbronntac  an 
ch6lm  B.dd  orthu,  1  gconparad  le  chftlle.   is  flfi  na  concldldl  a  Itenh  agus  a 
bhfull  Idir  na  llnte  chomh  malth. 

an  t-alt  le  Breandfo  6  Cr6ln£n  6n  Rolnn  01dead>als  Incise  mar  gur  tuar 
d6chals  €lgln  a  bhfull  <  r«  ann.  T&  atHshrelthnlfi  lomlin  ar  slOl  ag  an 
Mheltheal  Olbre  1  lelth  na  Gaellge  -  go  flfi  gurb  £  pt£onhaldhm  theagasc  na 
Gaellge  feasu  an  teanga  labhartha  a  fhorUlrt.  Ti  ittSrIn  nlthe  faol  scrlkJG  ag 
an  Mheltheal  -  cleachtals  iagsQla  d&theangachals  1  sooUeanna,  teastas  brelse 
do  RAtOlnteolrl  le  ghabh&ll  ag  sfilneaAi  1  soolleannn  llnGhaellge  n6  sa 
Ghaeltacht,  curaclam  nua  don  Ghaeltacht  Ina  maasc.  Luiltest  c(lrsa£  talghde 
agus  obalr  loneid  churadaln  na  Rolnne  Oldea^ls.  Tuar  d6chals  na  scolleanna 
linOhaellge  agus  a  bhfull  1  ndin  d6lbh.  Ba  thuar  d6chals  dOlnn  ulle  moltal  na 
Melthle  seo  a  fhelcelll  1  ngn£ont). 
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Balneann  an  t-alt  deiridh  le  hEoghan  6  sfiilleatWin,  alt  a  bhfuil  leathanach 
is  fiche  ann,  le  scrtobh  na  Gaeilge.   i.  I  an  bhunchei.t  atS  ai^  cS  huair  is 
featt  do  fhoglaimeoir  na  <?ara  teanga  tos&  ar  an  «cr£obh.  ri  mSc&i  sleachtal 
tugtha  le  deaccadh  na  Roinne,  ''hupwui  Mfiinteoirl  fiireann  agus  mar  sin  a 
WiriQ.  Luaitear  an  taigbde  nua..  a  fh6ireann  don  arg6int  agus  sleachta  as 
rSitis  6  <StS  theangeolal  i  dtOs  na  8eacht6id£.  Lagalonn  tuairimi  na 
dtean^^olaithe  taoiriciflla  Sifeacht  na  harg6na,  dat  liom,  agus  is  beag  duine  a 
si:<»asfadh  leo  aar  thuairimx  le  fada. 

Tugtar  faoin  gcur  chuige  CumarsSideach  agus  faoin  Threshold  Level  agus 
luaitear  gur  sMareolas  ati  ag  teastUl  6  dhaoine  a  «iHonn  an  leibh§al 
Sirithe  MO.  Aon  duine  a  l«igh  a  bhfuil  sa  Threshold  Level  beidh  a  fhios  aige 
gur  beag  dalta  Ardteiste  Gaeilge  a  bhfuil  smacht  aige  ar  a  bhfuil  de  theanga 
agus  d'eolas  teanga  sa  Threshold  chfanna.   Luaitear  fosta  'metalinguistic 
reasons  for  %*ich  ve  learn  languages'  as  Ulmheas  le  hEoghan  Mac  AogSin,  1984 
Sit  a  ndeir  ai  nach  rCrahaith  a  cheaptar  a  leith§id  sa  chur  Chuige 
CumarsSideach.  cib6  faoi  dhaoine  fSsta  a  thugann  faoi  theanga,  is  ceist  liom 
an  bhfuil  pSistI  ar  bith  ar  bhuncoileanna  na  tire  seo  a  Jtolonn 
'metalinguistic  reasons'  i  gcQl  a  gcinn  acu  agus  iad  i  niwn  na  Ga«»ilge7  is 
beag  acu  «  a  dfarfainn. 

TS  «a»plal  d'iarrachtal  roinnt  daltal  de  gach  aois  in  aguisin  i  ndeiteadh  an 
ailt.  ct  gur  shuiBlQil  le  duine  iad,  is  l«ir  orthu  gur  6n  <*Urdubh  a 
scriobhadh  an  nh&rchuid  acu.   is  beag  iarsma  den  chruthalocht  atl  le  feic'eSil 
iontu,  fiO  iad  sin  ar  as  rang  a  s«  iad.   is  trua  sin  lOs  scSil  iad  ar 
n*>oth(ichSin  agus  ar  auointe  na  ndaltal. 

An  cloradh  atl  dSanta  agarnsa  ar  an  alt  deiridh  seo  is  ar  nhaithe  le  scfiip  nios 
leithne  a  thafchairt  do  phl«  an  Sttiair  a  rinne  ml  I.  n£  d6igh  Item  go  bhfuil 
freagral  de«M  ooiart  ar  an  chtist.   iMasaiii  fosta  gur  fearr  a  sheasfadh 
arg6int£  an  Gdalr  di  bhfanfadh  s<  slSn  6  thuairimi  theangeolaithe/acad6ir£ 
eile  nach  ralbh  ria«h  ag  pl«  le  pUstI  den  aois  4-12.  tS  gi  li^ean  do  phSistI 
iad  ftin  a  chur  in  ifil.  Ach  tS  faitlos  in6r  or«,  mS  t*  fonn  scrlbhneoireachta 
orthu,  gur  sinn*  idir  dhaoine'  ftsta  agus  i*(3inteoir£  atS  ag  cur  dlQis  lena 
bhfonn.   Is  gnlonhalocht  sooile  I  an  scr£bhn«>ireacht  a  gcuirtear  riachtanas 
l«i.   Ach  sin  Mr  ati,  ti  an  <mit  go  hionlfa  ag  an  Qdar  nuair  a  deir  s«  gur 

"«i<»»'  M  teaqaisc  a  athrfl  agus  sSstacht  an  dalta  a  chotnneSil  chun 
tosaigh". 
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18  Sthar  ATHlimieh  t  mo  ttt  pl^ltt  90  hlonrnlc  maclnu  ag  m  Odtr  agut  is 
ceart  sin  agus  iiolaliR  a  dMithraeht  lels  an  ibhar.   is  Kir  gur  lela  at&  a 
chroi.   B*£h^l<Ilr  go  apreagfaidh  a4  lad  tin  a  bhfuil  trnxht  acu  ar  na  gn6tha£ 
an  chelst  a  chloradh  agus  r6l  a^us  Hit  na  scribhneolreachta  sa  ch&ras 
scolalochta  a  leagan  slot  ar  bhom  a  bheas  Intuigthe,  lnghlactha#  ctedQil  agus 
ag  teacht  le  flaeog  na  haolse  Ina  maireann  lould.  Char  bhaag  sin* 

^C16  A4  at^  ar  an  iris  anols*   Nil  si  (AKtvh  slachtmhar  1  gcuma  agus  a  bhl  na 
heagriln  rolmpi  ach  is  d6cha  gur  saoire  an  cur  amach  dr.   Bralthim  fosta  go 
bhfull  athrQ  dearcaidh  ag  an  •agarth6lr  ar  Gstld  an  chalghdelln  oiflglCill  thar 
mar  a  bhlodh,  inar  is  I61r  6  na  sanplal  seo  a  thug      faol  deara  in  allt 
^agsdXa: 

fachta;  sara  dttowy  n£os  donhalne;  den  ts6rt;  leathanachag  aoltat 
pralctlclQla;  chuila  dhutne  acu?  achan  scoll> 

Ba  chuma  Horn  ffithu  sin  ach  neamhCsl^ld  an  chalghde&ln  a  bhelth  &  chur  1 
bhfeldhm  go  tuisceanach  crIochnQll.   Is  measa  liom  go  in5r  n&  sin  na 
bunlochtanna  teanga  seo  th£os  ar  scaolleadh  lao; 

go  bhfull      de  Hdh  orthu  t  a  bhelth  ceadaithc  acu  ag  an  Rolnn  Oldeachais 
1  dtreo  clneil  lirlthe  de  shllte  baatha 
faol  nltha  a  bhfull  slbhaa  ag  saothrO  Icq 
cGrsat  Insetrbhlse  f  Ifintacha 

Is  fn6r  an  His  a  bhfull  d*eolas  agus  de  thualrliRiocht  ar  fill  san  taqrSn  seo  de 
Thaagasc  na  Gaailga.  char  ahalth  lion  90  maasadh  daolna  da  thalrbha  a  bhfull 
rlilte  agasi  go  bhfuilln  ag  loeht6  an  aagriin.  Ch(..  fhull  ach  Is  4  gn6  an 
l(lrinheast6ra  aird  an  Ultheora  a  tharraingt  ar  an  ibhar  siar  la  Kir  d6 
^raag  an  t-aagrin  raatha  sdsa  la  snaolnta  90  laor  a  nochtadh.  Dianfaldh  s€ 
astilaldh  llbhaa.  Cha  baag  sin  da  thalst  ar  a  bhfull  rllta  ann.  Molalsds 
CcRttar  na  M(U.ntaoirI  Oaallge  as  an  aaothar  a  chulresnn  slad  orthu  f(ln  an  Iris 
a  chur  amach  90  rlalta.  Nira  fada  ualnn  an  chlad  aagrin  el  la* 
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terminology,  the  Khmer  language  of  Cantjodia,  :  translation  and  an  international 
calendar  of  language  events.   It  focusses  mainly  on  practical  issues  such  as 
the  use  of  language  in  coB|)uters;  the  contribution  of  different  textbook 
designs  and  recent  advances  in  technology  to  teaching  and  training  of 
personnel  in  large  ccn^ies  and  other  institutions.  There  are  a  nwftoer  of 
articles  on  the  prorotlon  of  minority  and  local  rather  than  iii|)csed  languages 
and  the  practical  problems  that  can  ensue.  All  in  all  this  is  an  attractive 
publication  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  ongoing  debate  about  the  practivwl 
contribution  of  colters  and  microprocessors  in  storing  and  analysing 
literature  and  data  dealing  with  any  aqiect  of  language.  We  wish  the  journal 
every  success. 

The  Phonetician  is  a  slight  publica      of  seme  28  pages,   it  conUins  three 
fairly  short  articles  on  phonetics  ana  its  role  in  the  Phonetic  Sciences  and 
linguistic  th«>ry  generally.  The  rest  of  the  journal  is  taken  up  with  news 
items  about  various  meetingVoonfentnoes,  new  equipmsnt,  new  publications  and 
a  report  on  the  iSPhS  business  meetings  during  1988  and  early  1989. 
The  three  articles  focus  mainly  on  the  role  of  phonetic  theory  and  its  future 
developrotAt  as  well  as  the  interaction  of  application  and  theory,   it  is 
concluded  that  phonetics  is  interdisciplinary  in  nature  contributing  to 
developmenU  in  many  different  areas  not  only  of  an  academic  nature  but  also 
in  clinical  and  commercial  fields.  Phoneticians  sh  nd  be  proud  of  the 
tremendous  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  phonetic  sciences  in  the  last 
30  years,   indeed  it  is  a  record  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 
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ftevleipi  of  Robert  F.  llson  (ed.).  A  Spectrum  of  lexicography: 
Pipers  frow  AILA  Brussels  1984.    Ansterdifi/Phl  1  idelphU: 
John  Benjinlns,  1987. 

David  S1n9leton 
Trinity  Colle9e  Dublin 

There  are  at  least  two  elements  In  the  title  of  the 
volume  under  review  that  may  put  off  potential  readers. 
The  first  Is  the  word  "lexicography,"  which  could  sugoest 
that  the  book  Is  only  of  Interest  to  people  involved  In 
dictionary-making,    l./e  second  Is  the  Indication  that  the 
volume  is  based  on  papers  from  the  1984  AILA  World 
Congress;  it  Is  unfortunately  the  case  that  conference 
proceedings  are  not  always  an  enticing  prospect. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  not  the  least 
achievement  of  the  book  is  that  it  sets  the  record 
straight  with  regard  to  AILA  84.    It  shows  that,  if  this 
congress       like  most  other  events  of  its  kind       had  Its 
hiccups,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  that  there  were 
some  very  good  papers  on  offer  in  Brussels.    As  far  as  the 
lexicographical  focus  of  the  collection  is  concerned,  in 
fact  what  these  papers  demonstrate  is  that,  of  its  nature, 
lexicography  impinges  on  and  Interacts  with  virtually 
every  other  area  of  linguistics  and  applied  linguistics. 
Thus,  every  single  contribution  to  this  volume  treats  of 
topics  and  issues  that  have  relevance  far  beyond  the 
realm  of  dictionary-making       from  semantic  prototypes  to 
word-frequency  counts  and  from  valency  theory  to  language 
transfer. 

The  collection  comprises  ten  papers,  plus  an  editorial 
introduction.    The  papers  are  arranged  in  three  broad 
groupings.    First  come  five  pieces  dealing  with 
monolingual  dictionaries,  next  a  group  of  four  papers 
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relating  to  bilingual  dictionaries  and  foreign  language 
vocabulary  teaching,  and  finally  a  single  paper  on  the  use 
of  the  computer  In  the  processing  of  lexicographical  data. 

In  the  opening  paper  of  the  "monolingual"  section, 
"Types  of  semantic  information  In  dictionaries,"  Oirk 
Geeraerts  reflects  on  the  not  altogether  straightforward 
relationship  between  theoretical  linguistics  and 
lexicography,  and  attempts  a  three  old  classification  of 
dictionaries  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  description  they 
offer,  the  purpose  they  serve,  and  their  knowledge-constitu- 
tive interest  ("reflective,"  -communicati ve/hermeneutic," 
or  "technical").    This  Is  followed  by  Luis  Fernando  Lara's 
"Methodology  in  a  non-Spanish  dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
language:  The  Oiccionarlo  del  espaffol  de  Mexico,"  which 
describes  a  project  to  produce  a  dictionary  of  Mexican 
Spanish  without  shrinking  from  discussing  the  serious 
theoretical  and  practical  problems  posed  by  the  delineation 
of  the  regional  variety  In  question  and  by  the  definition 
and  compilation  of  an  appropriate  corpus  of  source 
material.    The  third  paper,  "A  proposal  for  a  valency  table 
of  English"  by  Thomas  Herbst,  argues  that  entries  In 
monolingual  dictionaries  for  advanced  learners  should  be 
organized  around  valency  information  (I.e.,  Information 
about  complementation  possibilities),  and  explores  not  only 
the  types  of  criteria  which  might  be  deployed  In 
establishing  such  Information  but  also  the  precise  forms 
that  valency-based  entries  might  take.    Fritz  Neubauer,  in 
his  paper  "How  to  define  a  defining  vocabulary,"  which  is 
the  fourth  of  the  "monolingual"  group,  is  concerned  with  a 
rather  different  aspect  of  dictionary  entries,  namely,  the 
vocabulary  used  in  defining  the  lexical  items  which  the 
dictionary  seeks  to  elucidate;  his  suggestion  for  limiting 
this  defining  vocabulary  in  a  principled  manner  is  that  it 
should  be  based  on  a  "sense-marked"  frequency  count  of  terms 
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actually  attested  In  the  definitions  of  a  range  of  already 
existing  monolin9ua1  dictionaries  for  a  given  language. 
The  last  paper  in  the  -monolingual"  section  of  the  book  Is 
Robert  F.  Ilson's  "Towards  a  taxonomy  of  dictionary 
definitions,"  which  like  Neubauer*s  contribution  Is 
focused  on  definitions  in  dictionaries,  but  which  is 
concerned  not  with  the  actual  terminology  of  definition  so 
much  as  the  various  ways  in  which  a  dictionary  definition 
may  arrange  and  distribute  Information  about  the  syntactic 
and  semantic  category  and  subcategory  of  its  def'iniendum. 

The  first  paper  In  the  "bilingual"  grouping  is  by 
Jean-Claude  Choul  and  has  the  title  "Controle  de 
1 'equivalence  dans  les  dlctlonnaires  blllngues."    As  this 
title  Indicates,  the  paper  looks  at  the  problem  of 
cross. lingual  equivalence;  it  proposes  some  "objective" 
tests  of  the  equivalence  of  Items  presented  as  translations 
of  each  other  In  bilingual  dictionaries       tests  which  on 
the  one  hand  refer  to  actual  use  and  on  the  other  to 
definitions  of  the  Items  in  question  In  monolingual 
dictionaries  of  the  relevant  languages.    Gabrielle  Schorr 
in  the  paper  that  follows       "Oeux  types  de  dlctlonnaires 
blllngues  de  poche"       is  less  preoccupied  with  equivalence 
per  se  than  with  the  two  very  different  uses  to  which  small 
bilingual  dictionaries  are  put,  as  aids  to  decoding  and 
encoding  respectively,  and  the  implications  these 
different  uses  have  for  the  amount  and  varieties  of 
information  that  need  to  be  provided  relative  to  the  two 
languages  treated.    The  next  paper,  "Scientific  and 
practical  problems  of  a  Hindi-German  dictionary"  by  lutz 
Baganr,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  difficulties  Involved  Jn 
coping       In  the  context  of  a  Hindi-German  dictionary  -- 
with  the  fact  that  Hindi,  unlike  German,  has  ergative 
constructions.  Is  heavily  aspectual,  and  lacks  articles. 
Finally  in  the  group  of  papers  concerned  with  bilingual 
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dictionaries  «nd  foreign  language  vocabulary  teaching, 
Bruno  Callebaufs  contribution,  "Oe  1  '  interference  au 
transfert,  ou  peut-on  enselgner  le  SAE?\  offers  some 
arguments  and  evidence  In  favour  of  the  view  that  formal 
and  semantic  similarities  between  the  lexical  systems  of 
European  languages  should  be  exploited  pedagogical ly 
through  the  incorporation  of  an  explicitly  contrastive- 
analytlc  dimension  Into,  foreign  language  vocabulary 
teaching. 

The  last  paper  of  the  collection  is  entitled  "A 
practical  semi-automated  strategy  for  homograph 
discrimination"  and  is  contributed  by  Nina  Oevons.  It 
presents  in  some  detail  the  "FREQSUCON  Homograph 
Discrimination  Strategy,"  which  is  applied  to  "keyword  in 
context"  concordances  and  consists  In  five  procedures,  the 
first  three  manual  and  the  remaining  two  mechanical  an 
elementary  FORTRAN  program  and  a  SORT  routine.  This 
strategy,  which  was  developed  in  a  strictly  lexicographical 
context,  would  seem  to  be  usable  In  many  other  types  of 
research  based  on  concordances  drawn  from  large-scale 
corpora. 

Perversely  enough,  my  conclusion  Is  largely  supplied 
by  Robert  Ilson's  introduction  to  the  book*  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  which  he  says: 

The  range  of  the  subjects  [the  authors  of  these 
papers]  chose  to  discuss,  and  the  common  concerns 
that  emerge  in  their  papers,  bear  witness  both  to 
the  extraordinary  diversity  of  contemporary 
lexicography  and  lexicology,  and  to  their  underlying 
unity.    This  collection  does  not  by  any  means  treat 
every  lexicographic  problem  or  discuss  every  type  of 
dictionary.    But  It  does  illustrate  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  lexicography  and  lexicology  today,  (p.  ix.) 

This,  as  far  as  I  »m  concerned,  sums  the  book  up  admirably. 
1  would  add  only  tnat,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
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contributions  are  remarkably  accessible,-  and  certainly  do 
not  assume  a  high  degree  of  lexicographical  expertise  on 
the  part  of  their  readers.    Any  linguist  or  language 
teacher  with  an  Interest  In  lexical  aspects  of  language 
and/or  language  learning  would  find  this  collection  a  most 
enriching  read. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED 


1.  Singleton,  D.  (1909),  Language  AcQuisitlon;    The  Age  Factor. 
Multilingual  Hatters,  Clevedon.    330  pp.  i*»3  (h),  m795  (p)  (sterling) 

Designed  to  'provide  an  overview  of  research  and  thinking  on 
age-related  dimensions  of  language  acquisition'  for  a  wide  variety  of 
readers.    Topics  discussed  include  the  notion  of  'speech  milestones,' 
the  critical  period  hypothesis,  theoretical  approaches,  and  practical 
educational  issues.    This  important  book  will  be  reviewed  in  full  in 
TEANGA  11  (1991). 

2.  Oleksy,  W.  (ed.)  (1989).    Contrastive  Pragmatics .  Benjamins, 
Amsterdam/Philadelphia.    282  pp.  Hfl  luO  (US  $62). 

A  collection  of  papers  largely  written  in  198^,  divided  into  six 
papers  concerned  with  speech  acts  in  a  contrastive  framework  (e.g., 
praising  and  complimenting  in  Polish  and  English;  the  viability  of 
cross- linguistic  speech  act  taxonomy i  and  pragmatic  strategies 
related  to  power  and  control  in  the  acquisition  of  Antiguan  Creole  and 
Englist^),  and  five  devoted  to  pragmatics  in  inter language  and  second 
language  contexts  (e.g.,  foreign  language  classroom  discourse, 
blending  of  syntactic  structures  in  advanced  second  language 
learners'  usage), 

3.  Code,  C.  (ed.)  (1989).    The  Characteristics  of  Aphasia.  Taylor 
and  Francis,  London,    212  pp.  i24  (h),  £12  (p)  (sterling) 

Ten  papers  examining  aphasia,  of  special  interest  to  those  working  in 
'speech  pathology  and  neuropsychology,'  designed  as  in  'introductory 
but  comprehensive  account'  of  major  characteristics  of  aphasia.  Topics 
include  e  generel/historical  overview  of  paradigms  for  understanding 
aphasia,  and  specific  chapters  on  fluency,  word*finding,  comprehension, 
phonology,  apraxia,  and  reading  and  spelling  disorders. 

Sqiiare-Storer,  P,  (ed,)  (1989),  Acquired  Apraxia  of  Speech  in 
Aphasic  Adults;    Theoretical  and  Clinical  Issues.    29**  pp^ 

Designed  as  a  '  "forum*'  for  ..,  leading  clinicians/reseerchers 
representing  various  disciplines        to  present  their  own  perspectives. 


standpoint*,  and  working  hypotheses*  on  apraxia  and  its  treatment. 
Eleven  papers  examine  general  aspects  of  apraxia  of  speech  and  other 
apraxias,  clinical  issues  related  to  diagnosis  and  therapeutic 
strategies,  the  efficacy  of  specific  intervention  techniques,  and 
treatments  involving  severe  apraxia  Cincluding  apractic  mutism  and 
the  role  of  augmentative  communication  systems). 

Little,  D.G.  and  D.M.  Singleton.  (1988).    Authentic  Matefrials  and  the 
Role  of  Fixed  Support  in  Language  TeachlPE"    CLCS  Occasional  Paper 
No.  20.    Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies,  Trinity 
College  Dublin.  26pp. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  role  of  'authentic*  texts  (e.g., 
Authentik  materials)  in  language  teaching/learning  which  concludes  that 
learners  require  'an  information  bank  and  a  text-exploitation  kit* 
in  addition  to  appropriate  textual  materials:    the  information  bank 
would  include  *  information  about  the  target  language  and  information 
about  acquiring  and  performing  in  a  second  language,*  while  the 
text-exploitation  kit  *is  envisaged  as  a  source  of  detailed,  practical 
suggestions  about  text*processing. * 
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Reamhra 


Introduction 


Shocraigh  IRAAL  tamall  6  shin 
TEANGA  a  fhoilsiu  faoi  Icagan  amach 
nua  ag  tosu  le  huinnhir  IL  Socraiodh 
cliidach  lannach  a  chur  ar  an  iris  agus 
clochur  a  dhcanamh  uirthi  ar  inncall 
bandhcasc.  Ba  mhaith  linn  dr  mbuiochas 
a  ghabhail  Ic  hinstitiuid  Tcangcolafochta 
Eircann  as  an  tscirbhis  dhciridh  sco  a 
chur  ar  fail  i  unn.  Bunafodhnahailtata 
san  cagran  seo  ar  chaintcanna  a  tugadh 
ag  na  scimneair  ar  Aisiriuchan  agus  ar 
AistriuTcangaabhiag  IRAAL  Icbliain 
go  Icith  anuas.  Ta  alt  brcisc  againn  6 
David  Barnwell  ar  chursai  trialacha  nar 
fhcad  se  a  sholalhar  duinn  do  TEANGA 
10.  Ta  suil  againn  go  dtaitncoidh  an 
cagsulacht  agus  an  cur  amach  nua  ata  ar 
TEANGA  11  lenar  Icitheoiri.  Cuincar 
TEANGA  a  fhoilsitcar  gach  bliain, 
TEANGLITIR  a  fhoilsiiear  faoi  dho  sa 
bhliain  agus  foilseachain  AILA  ar  fail 
do  bhaill  IRAAL.  Lc  tuillcadh  colais  a 
fhail  faoi  bhallraiocht  in  IRAAL  scriobh 
chuig:  An  Runai,  IRAAL,  f/ch  ITE,  31 
Plas  Mhic  Liam,  Bailc  Atha  Cliaih  2. 

An  tEagarthdir, 
Dcircadh  Fomhair  1 99 1. 


IRAAL  decided  some  lime  ago  to  pub- 
lish TEANGA  in  a  new  format  begin- 
ning with  number  1 1 .  It  was  decided  to 
use  a  laminated  cover  and  to  have  the 
contents  typeset  on  desktop.  Wc  would 
like  to  extend  our  wannest  thanks  to 
Institiuid  Teangeolaiochta  Eireann  for 
providing  us  with  the  desktop  facilities. 
The  articles  contained  in  this  issue  were 
delivered  at  two  seminars  on  Transla- 
tion and  Language  Transfer  held  by 
IRAAL  during  the  previous  eighteen 
months.  This  issue  also  contains  an 
article  by  [>avid  Barnwell  on  testing 
which  he  was  unable  to  make  available 
for  TEANGA  10.  Wchopc  lhatthenew 
appearance  and  format  of  TEANGA  1 1 
will  appeal  to  our  readers. 
Members  of  IRAALautomatically  re- 
ceive TEANGA  published  yearly,  TE- 
ANGLITIR published  twice  a  year  and 
AILA  publications.  For  information  re- 
garding membership  contact:  The  Sec- 
retary, IRAAL,  c/o  ITE,  31  Fitzwilliam 
Place,  Dublin  2. 

The  Editor, 
October  1991. 


Ni  ga  gurb  ionann  na  tuairimi  ata  nochuiilhe  in  aon 

alt  agus  tuairimi  IRAAL  no  An  Bhoird  Eagarthoircachta. 

The  views  expressed  in  any  of  the  articles  are  not 
necessarily  those  of  IRAAL  or  of  The  Editorial  Board 
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ACCULTURATION  AND  \  HE  PIDGINIZATION  PROCESS 
IN  SECOND  LANGAUGE  ACQUISITION:  A  CASE  STUDY 


Brian  Mac  Anna 
University  College,  Dublin 


ABSTRACT 


This  paper  hypothesizes  thai  success  in  learning  a  second  language  is  dependent 
on  social  and  psychological  factors;  the  greater  the  social  and  psychological 
distance  between  the  learner  and  the  XL  community  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
acquire  the  TL.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  a  data-based  longitudinal  study 
of  an  adult  second  language  learner.  The  case  study  suggests  that  the  learner 
must  undergo  a  process  of  acculturation  into  the  second  language  culture  if  L2 
acquisition  is  to  develop.  The  research  provides  evidence  that  a  learner's  failure 
to  acculluraie  can  result  in  a  fossilized  reduction  and  simplification  or 
pidgin  ization  of  L2  oulpuL 


Schumann  (1978)  predicted  that 

"where  social  and  psychological  distance  prevail  one  will  find 
pidginization  persisting  in  the  speech  of  second  language  learners" 
(Schumann ,  1 978,  p.  viit) 

Schumann  drew  on  the  extensive  literature  on  pidginization  and  creoUzation  in 
order  to  throw  light  on  SLA. 

A  pidgin  is  characterized  by  a  reduced,  simplified  grammatical  structure,  stylistic 
range  and  lexicon  (Crystal,  I9S5).  Schumann  observed  many  similarities 
between  pidgins  and  inlerlanguage.  Both  evolve  from  the  use  of  a  simplified 
register  and  a  broken  language.  Furthermore,  pidgins  are  second  rather  than 
primary  languages  and  according  to  Ferguson  and  DeBose  (1977)  a  weakness  of 
inflectional  morphology  obtains  in  both  together  with  an  elimination  of  many  of 
the  syntactic  transformations  necessary  for  correct  utterances  (I bid., p. 26 J).  ^ 


In  relation  to  the  differential  degrees  of  proficiency  and  variability  in  linguistic 
6QvQ\0Yimcni  Stauble  (197H)  makes  an  analogy  between  SLA  and  decreoli/iition. 
This  followed  evidence  from  Bickerton  (1975)  on  how  decreolization  involves  a 
plethora  of  stages  along  the  continuum  between  a  Creole  (a  pidgin  language  that 


Schumann^s  pidginization  hypothesis 


The  Decreolization  Continuum. 


has  been  adopted  by  the  whole  community)  and  a  "model**  TL. 


Bickertoh  suggested  that  the  transmutation  of  the  Creole  as  it  passes  along  the  line 
to  the  model  language  resembles  SLA  in  its  more  advanced  phases.  This 
development  involves  the  abolition  of  non-standard  forms  by  replacing  them  with 
new  restriKtured  ones.  Posl-crcole  development  is  divisible  into  Basilect, 
Mcsolect  and  Acrolect  In  a  presentation  on  Guyanese  Creole,  Bickerton  (1975, 
CiL  Stauble  1978)  discussed  the  importance  of  contact  between  Creole  and  model 
language  speakers.  Inadequate  contact  with  model  TL  speakers  reduces 
reinforcement  and  the  Creole  speaker  can  become  fossilized  in  any  of  the  lectal 
phases. 

AUeyne  (197 Up,  180)  adopted  the  opinion  that  acculturation  allowed  a 
decreolization  along  the  SLA  path.  Where  pidginization  is  characterized  by 
restricitive  simplification  that  reduces  grammar  to  a  controllable  level, 
elaborative  simplification  complexifies  grammar  bringing  it  towards  the  standard 
TL  in  a  wave  of  decreolization  {Meisel  1976).  This  study  fixes  on  a  pre- 
decreolization  phase  where  the  subject  is  tapped  as  a  dcculturated  learner. 

Social  and  Psychological  Distance 

Schumann  considered  social  and  psychological  distance  between  the  learner  and 
the  TL  community  to  be  largely  rcsponsibte  for  pidginization.  Social  and 
psychological  distance  can  confine  a  learner  to  the  communicative  function  of 
language  thereby  falling  short  of  a  more  integrative  and  expressive  use. 
Restricting  a  language  to  the  communicative  function  can  mean  transmitting  only 
the  most  referential  and  denotative  information. 

Schumann  and  his  fellow  researchers  (1976)  managed  to  link  up  this  construct  of 
social  and  psychological  distance  with  the  phenomenon  of  pidginization.  They 
predicted  that  a  stronger  sense  of  social  and  psychological  cohesion  between  the 
learner  and  the  TL  group  would  produce  a  healthier,  more  facilitative  learning 
environment 

This  viewpoint  was  shared  by  Roger  Anderson  (1981),  who  exemplified  it  by 
reference  to  the  experience  of  immigrants  who  would  normally  have  abundant 
opportunities  to  access  the  TL  community  on  a  social  level  but  due  to  the 
difference  in  menUlities  the  L2  group  may  not  acquire  the  TL  with  the  same 
degree  of  speed  or  accuracy  as  they  might  have  done  had  they  been  more 
psychologically  receptive  to  the  TL  group. 

For  Evelyn  Hatch  (1978c)  this  whole  idea  made  perfect  sense.  She  interpreted 
second  language  learning  as  a  discovery  or  gradual  assimilation  of  its  semantic 
properties.  This  exfoliation  of  |  ax^h  system  was  achieved  by  means  of 


inter-personal  communication  which  obviously  requires  some  social  and 
psychological  understanding  between  the  parties. 


Guiora  et  al  (1972a}  expounded  on  the  connection  between  personal  interaction 
and  SLA  by  focusing  on  the  notion  of  the  ego  permeability  of  the  learner.  He 
claimed  that  language  ego  is  cultivated  by  the  growing  af^pearance  of  language 
boundaries.  In  early  SLA  these  boundaries  arc  flexible  and  permeable,  but  as 
SLA  escalates  the  boundaries  harden  and  settle  into  a  relative  impermeability 
leaving  language  learning  as  more  difftciilt  to  achieve. 

It  is  important  for  the  learner  to  be  able  to  relax  ego  boundaries  to  maintain  a 
flexible  psychic  state  which  would  allow  on  empat^tic  ebb  and  flow  of  empathy 
between  the  learner  and  the  TL  community.  The  Alcohol  study  {Guiora  et  al, 
1972)  analysed  the  pronunciation  of  Thai  sentences  after  small,  measured 
quantities  of  alcohol  had  been  administered  to  non-native  speakers  of  the 
language.  The  project  revealed  that  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  alcohol  produced 
sentences  that  were  closest  to  the  pronunciation  of  Thai  native  speakers.  It  was 
conditional  that  the  subjects  had  eaten  prior  to  the  test.  The  results  varied 
according  to  the  quantity  oT  food  or  alcohol  consumed. 

The  experiment  demonstrated  that  alcohol  induces  a  pliable  psychic  condition 
which  reduces  inhibition  <^uipping  the  subject  with  a  more  permeable  "affective 
filter"  {Krashen,  19Sl4>.  167).  Such  evidence  would  lead  one  to  speculate  that 
ego  permeability  positively  responds  to  social  and  psychological  proximity. 

In  1978  Schumann  reviewed  his  views  on  pidginization  and  social  and 
psychological  distance  and  expressed  the  idea  that  the  point  at  which  a  learner 
acculturates  to  the  target  language  group  controls  his  acquisition  rate. 
Acculturation  became  for  Schumann,  Larsen  and  Smalley  ( 1972)  and  Stauble 
(1963)  the  chief  variable  in  SLA. 

Acculturation  refers  to  the  adaptation  of  the  learner  to  the  socio-cultural  norms  of 
the  second  culture  ^\hile  at  the  same  time  keeping  grip  of  previously  acquired 
cultural  patterns  from  the  first  culture.  The  situation  permits  a  certain  relaxation 
of  ego  boundaries,  a  sufficient  lowering  of  the  affective  filter  to  allow  L2  input 
into  the  learner's  internal  system  (Krashen,  1982).  At  this  partial  level  of 
integration  with  the  L2  group  input  would  not  be  fully  transformed  as  intake. 
Fuller  integration  or  assimilation  may  be  required  before  the  learner's  speech 
begins  10  decreolize  or  approximate  to  the  complex  structures  of  the  target 
language. 

According  to  this  ideology,  linguistic  and  cultural  development  in  the  learner 
ought  to  synchronize.  Whenever  this  coordination  breaks  down  between 
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language  learning  and  culture  learning  one  can  witness  a  fossilization  {Selinker, 
1 972)  of  TL  linguistic  forms;  that  is  to  say  a  learner  can  incorporate  into  his 
linguistic  competence  a  relatively  permanent  set  of  defective  linguistic  forms 
which  can  manifest  as  resembling  those  forms  typical  of  pidgin  languages. 
Pidginization,  as  the  reduction  of  morphological  and  syntactic  complexities  to 
their  universal  base,  is  quite  normal  in  early  SLA,  but  the  problem  arises  where 
acculturation  is  not  acceded  to.  In  this  case  the  learner  would  seem  to  debar 
himself  from  any  progressive  acquisition  of  the  more  specific  features  of  th^. 
second  language. 

Acculturative  Influences  on  Motivation. 

Acculturation  really  involves  a  transmutation  in  one's  whole  epistemology.  And 
there  appears  to  be  an  increased  motivation  to  learn  the  target  language  once  the 
acculturative  process  has  commenced.  Both  the  learner's  behavioural  system  and 
corpus  of  knowledge  alter  with  the  shedding  of  elements  from  the  learner's  own 
culture  and  the  adoption  of  new  cultural  values.  Social  and  psychological 
adjustment  ensues  with  the  closer  acceptance  of  a  new  belief  and  value  system. 

Rosenthal  (1966,  p.275-88)  presents  acculturation  in  contradistinction  to 
assimilation  by  reference  to  the  settlement  pattern  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Chigago  earlier  this  century.  This  pattern  flows  as  a  "race-relations  cycle" 
ranging  from  acculturation  to  assimilation. 

There  was  a  relocation  of  the  Jewish  population  which  was  to  some  extent  based 
on  a  voluntary  segregation  from  Gentiles,  on  a  preservation  of  ethnicity  and  a 
reluctance  to  assimilate  into  secular  American  life.  This  account  demonstrates 
how  an  acculturative  condition  can  be  sustained  in  a  relatively  permanent  state. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  language  learners  who  hover  in  suspension 
between  a  native  and  non-native  culture  with  distonive  linguistic  implications 
incarnating  as  pidginization. 

A  Case  Study 

To  examine  the  effects  of  acculturation  and  the  phenomenon  of  pidginization  a 
case  study  was  carried  out  (Mac  Anna,  1988).  A  subject  was  sought  whose 
English  was  still  at  an  early  stage  of  acquisition  but  who  would  have  ample 
exposure  to  the  TL.  Furthermore,  a  subject  was  needed  whose  English  had 
fossilized  and  who  came  from  a  non-European  background.  This  was  because  a 
subject  from  a  European  environment  might  have  shared  too  many  cultural  norms 
with  the  TL  group  rendering  social  and  psychological  distance  too  close. 
A  subject  from  a  Romance  or  Teutonic  language  background  could  conjecture 
meanings  in  the  TL  whereas  a  speaker  of  a  Semitic  or  Oriental  language  would 


encounter  minimal  interlingual  similarities  and  would  be  forced  to  depend  more 
solidly  on  social  and  psychological  proximity  as  a  learning  facility.  This  led  to 
the  selection  of  an  Arabic  speaker,  Hesham. 

Hcsham  is  a  temperemental  individual  with  high  social  outreach;  an  "impulsive 
speaker'*  {1973  cit.  Dulay  and  Burt  1975,  p57).  He  was  an  anomic  learner, 
distrustful  of  the  TL  culture  (Durkheim,  1987),  His  openness  was  more  to  the 
culture  of  Spain  which  had  provided  him  with  a  fiance. 

He  was  experiencing  a  loss  of  status  due  to  an  involuntary  dependency  on  native 
L2  speakers,  with  a  satellizx^,  subordinate  connection  centered  on  them 
(Ausubeh  Sullivan  and  Ives,  1980).  His  underdeveloped  linguistic  competence 
left  him  "infantilized"  {Stern,  1981, p382). 

He  had  some  regular  exposure  to  the  TL  both  formally  and  informally  though  this 
brought  no  significant  observable  change  in  the  level  of  his  L2. 

He  was  instrumentally  motivated  to  learn  English  in  the  first  instance  though 
integratively  motivated  to  learn  Spanish  {Gardner  and  Lambert,  1972). 
Acquisition  in  the  latter  superseded  that  of  the  former. 

As  Hesham's  L2  iviput  was  highly  restricted  and  his  motivation  to  communicate 
in  L2  robust  it  can  be  said  that  acquisition  occurred  within  a  pidgin  setting. 

Measurement  Instruments  used  to  test  the  subject's  afTective 
variableSt  language  aptitude  and  proficiency. 

Aptitude  and  intelligence  tests  were  administered  but  Hesham  showed  no 
psychological  difficulties.  This  leaves  the  way  open  to  hypothesize  ttiat  his 
pidginized  speech  was  due  to  his  social  and  psychological  distance  from  TL 
group  members. 

Placement  tests  in  English  and  Spanish  showed  Hesham's  differential  proficiency 
and  tests  on  attitudes  and  motivation  revealed  his  need  to  learn  the  TL  was 
instrumentally  based. 

The  first  test  administered  was  the  Wechster  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  (WAIS). 
This  showed  an  absence  of  any  intellectual  impairment  and  an  exceptionally  high 
language  learning  aptitude.  Next  came  a  fully  comprehensive  test  battery  which 
checked  auditory  comprehension,  syntax  and  semantics.  This  Clinical  Evaluation 
of  Language  Functions  (CELF)  was  applied  as  a  general  screening. 
Originally  the  test  was  designed 
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"10  provide  diffcrcniiaicd  measures  of  selected  language  functions  in 
the  area  of  phonology,  syntax,  semantics,  memory  and  word  finding 
retrievar 


(Semeland  Wiig,  1980) 

The  lest  revealed  the  subject  was  devoid  of  language  disorders  which  appeared  to 
countenance  the  acculturation-pidginization  hypothesis. 

In  another  variant  the  subject  was  presented  with  a  questionnaire  slating  possible 
reasons  for  needing  to  learn  English.  The  objective  was  to  establish  a  rating  of 
instrumental  and  integrative  motivation.  This,  together  with  a  semantic 
differential  scale  devised  by  Osgood,  Suci  and  Tannenbaum  (1957),  confirmed 
Hcsham's  negative  attitude  to  the  TL  community  and  instrumental  requirement 
for  the  language. 

His  proficiency  in  I  .nglish  was  calculated  by  means  of  both  the  standardized 
Oxford  Placement  Test  which  was  adminisired  in  week  one  of  the  study  and 
tested  his  control  of  phonology  and  the  writing  system  in  English.  A  second  part 
to  the  test  gauged  his  command  of  grammatical  structures.  The  overall  aim  was 
to  measure  communicative  pcrforntance.  The  result  was  upper  elementary, 

A  Spanish  language  test  disigned  by  the  Spanish  Cultural  Institute  Dublin  was 
administered  by  a  native  Spanish  speaker.  Hesham  passed  the  test  which  he  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  five  months  data  collection  period  when  sufficient  effort  had  been 
invested  in  learning  Spanish. 

Data  was  collected  by  recording  spontaneous  speech,  through  clicitation  using 
pictures  to  stimulate  the  production  of  grammatical  straclurcs,  and  through 
pre-planned  sociolinguistic  interaction.  It  took  an  average  of  eight  hours  to 
transcribe  each  tape.  The  transcriptions  exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 


The  data  analysis  was  based  on  the  developmental  sequence  of  certain  sub- 
systems: ihe  negaiivc»  ihe  interrogative,  the  possessive,  the  past  lenses, 
progressive  and  plural  morphemes  and  the  auxiliaries. 

The  analysis  revealed  that,  with  the  exccpiion  of  the  aux-ncgaiive  and  the  plural 
and  progressive  moiphemes,  Hesham's  speech  evidenced  no  development. 
Obligatory  contexts  of  use  for  WH  -  questions  were  left  totally  unused  and 
possessive  morphemes  were  clearly  eschewed.  Control  of  past  tenses 


Results 


deteriorated  throughout  the  five  months  and  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
acquisition  rate  of  auxiliaries. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  all  of  this  that  Hesham's  linguistic  performance  in 
English  was  reduced  and  simplified  in  form;  that  is,  pidginized.  In  spite  of 
formal  instruction  at  university  his  English  remained  in  early  SLA. 
From  all  the  tests  carried  out,  social  and  psychological  distance  from  the  TL 
group  was  seen  as  responsible  for  this  fossilized,  pidginized  speech.  The  study 
hypothesized  the  solution  that  a  development  of  social  and  psychological 
proximity  would  allow  acquisition  naturally  to  complete  its  course  through  to  a 
complexification  of  grammatical  structures  just  as  a  Creole  language 
complexifies  as  it  steadily  approximates  to  the  native  language  to  which  it  is 
drawn. 

The  subject's  social  and  psychological  proximity  to  Spanish  culture  and  the  need 
to  accuUurate  into  the  Spanish  language  community  can  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
Hesham's  rapid  acquisition  of  Spanish  during  the  five  months.  There  would 
seem  to  be  a  positive  correlation  between  acculturation  and  language  acquisition 
in  this  case. 

The  call  of  this  paper  then  is  for  further  studies  to  be  done  on  this  correlation 
between  acculturation  and  SLA  in  order  for  final  decisions  to  be  made. 
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L  Introduction 

To  talk  about  ihc  relevance  of  linguistic  constraints  on  phenomena  of  language 
contact  and  transfer  sounds  a  little  outdated  in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
recent  literature  on  the  subject  is  devoted  to  proving  that  linguistic  factors  do  not 
suffice  to  explain  contact-induced  change.  One  good  example  is  Thomason  and 
Kaufman's  book  Language  Contact,  Creolization  and  Genetic  Linguistics. 
They  bring  forward  masses  of  evidence  from  numerous  language  contact  situ- 
ations to  refute  the  view,  according  to  them  commonly  held  in  previous  research , 
that  a  "language's  slructurc  determines  its  subsequent  development",  and  more 
specifically,  what  will  happen  to  it  in  a  situation  of  interface  with  some  other 
language  {Thontason  and  Kaufman  1988, 9. 34),  Instead,  they  -  along  with  many 
others  -  argue  for  a  conjunction  of  linguistic  and  extra-linguistic  factors,  of  which 
the  latter  are  claimed  to  be  more  important  and  capable  of  overriding  the  linguis- 
tic constraints. 

So  why  bother  to  swim  against  the  tide?  Because,  firstly,  even  acknowledging 
the  influence  of  extralinguistic  factors,  the  linguistic  factors  have  also  been 
shown  to  have  some  role  in  determining  the  outcome  of  contact  situations;  and, 
secondly,  because  this  role  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  in  hardly  any  of  the 
contact  situations  discussed  in  the  literature,  including  the  Irish  situation.  There- 
fore, there  is  a  need  to  explore  the  boundaries  or  domains  of  applicability  of 
linguistic  factors  so  as  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  they  can  be  used  to  account  for 
the  specifics  of  any  given  contact  situation. 

My  aim  in  this  paper  is  to  discuss  briefly  three  familiar  linguistic  constraints 
against  this  general  background.  They  are  language  distance,  markedness,  and 
the  (systemic)  level  of  grammar.  Since  it  is  very  hard  to  assess  the  relevance  of 
these  concepts  in  abstracto,  I  will  mainly  use  the  Irish  contact  situation,  and 
especially  Irish  English  (IrE),  as  a  'tcslcasc'  to  confirm  ordisconfirm  their 
validity.  My  discussion  is  necessarily  limited  to  very  few  'clear  cases',  and  it 
m  ust  be  understood  as  proposing  a  research  programme  rather  than  arguing  for  a 
definitive  point  of  view. 


2.  Language  Distance 


Language  distance  is  here  used  as  a  convenient  cover  term  for  structural  and 
typological  similarities  or  differences  between  the  languages  concerned.  These 
arc  perhaps  the  most  often  cited  sources  of  transfer.  Besides  language  contact 
studies,  they  have  been  a  popular  topic  in  the  field  of  second-language  acquisition 
(SLA)  studies,  and  at  one  stage  even  led  to  the  establishing  of  a  whole  line  of 
research  known  as  Contrastive  Analysis. 

From  the  literature  on  language  contact  and  inter-language  transfer  it  is  possible 
to  extract  a  number  of  generalizations  concerning  the  role  of  language  distance 
and  the  effects  which  similarities  or  differences  between  languages  may  have,  or 
have  had,  on  the  outcomes  of  contact.  Thus,  speaking  of  grammatical  interfer- 
ence, Weinreich  (1953,  p.39)  mentions  formal  and/or  functionaf  similarity  of 
morphemes  or  categories  as  one  of  the  factors  which  lead  to  interference  in  the 
speech  of  a  bilingual.  Similarly,  the  greater  the  linguistic  affinity'  or  typologi- 
cal fit'  between  the  languages  in  contact  the  more  likely  it  is  that  features  will  be 
transferred  from  one  language  to  another  (JLehiste  1988,  p,59y  On  the  other 
hand,  lack  of  typological  fit  has  equally  been  shown  to  be  a  source  of  transfer 
phcncomcna.  Word  order,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  areas  which  easily  gives  rise 
to  transfer  if  the  languages  at  issue  are  typologically  different  in  this  respect 
{Weinreich  1953,  pJS), 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  nature  of  transfer  based  on  cross-  linguistic 
similarities  and  differences,  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the 
effects  of  such  transfer.  One  such  attempt  is  that  made  by  Weinreich  in  his 
account  of  the  different  types  of  phonic  interference  (1953,  p.l8).  These  include 
(i)  undcr-differcnlialion  of  phonemes,  (2)  over-differentiation  of  phonemes,  (3) 
reinicrpreialion  of  distinctions,  and  (4)  phone  substitution.  On  a  more  general 
level,  Odlin  (1989,  p.36)  classifies  similar  effects  as  follows  (his  point  of  view 
being  mainly  SLA): 

A.  Positive  Transfer 

B.  Negative  Transfer 

a.  Underproduction 

b.  Overproduction 

c.  Production  Errors 

d.  Misinterpretation 

C.  Differing  lengths  of  acquisition  (of  the  language  studied  as  a 
second  language). 

Odlin's  classification  has  a  special  advantage  that  it  uikcs  into  account  the 
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Odlin's  classification  has  a  special  advantage  that  it  takes  into  account  the 
possibility  that  one's  native  language  can  also  have  a  facilitating  influence  on  the 
acquisition  of  the  target  language^  Transfer  can  thus  be  either  positive  or 
negative,  whereas  the  other  common  term  used  for  these  types  of  influenceint 
crfcrcnce  -  usually  implies  only  negative  transfer.  This  is  actually  explicitly 
stated,  e.g.  in  Wcinrcich*s  definition  of  interference  phenomena.  By  these  he 
means  "those  instances  of  deviation  [emphasis  added  -  MF]  from  the  norms  of 
either  language  which  occur  in  the  speech  of  bilinguals  as  a  result  of  then- 
familiarity  with  more  than  one  language"  (Weinreich  1953,  p.l). 

We  could  now  look  at  some  data  from  Irish  English  to  see  if  there  are  any  *clcar 
cases'  of  the  influence  of  language  distance.  It  is  of  course  easier  to  cite 
examples  of  negative  transfer,  which  are  perhaps  more  noticeable  at  the  level  of 
phonology.  An  obvious  and  oft-mentioned  source  of  negative  transfer  is  the 
presence  in  the  Irish  consonant  system  of  the  distinction  between  palatal  and 
non«palatal  consonants.  This  has  led  to  a  reintcrpreialion  (rather  than  misint 
erprctalion)  of  some  features  of  the  corresponding  English  consonants  so  that 
some  IrE  consonants  (especially  [t,  d,  J ,  3.  n.  1)  correspond  to  the  Irish  palatal 
consonants,  and  others  (fj^,  d.  s.  z,  r])  correspond  to  the  Irish  non-palatal 
consonants  {for  details,  see,  e.g.  Bliss  1984,  pp  .137-138),  This  I  think  is  a  clear 
case,  where  it  would  be  very  hard  to  argue  for  any  other  motivation  for  transfer 
than  language  distance,  i.e.  dissimilarities  of  the  Irish  and  English  consonant 
systems. 

From  IrE  syntax  wc  can  also  point  out  some  features  which  arc  due  to  cither 
positive  or  negative  transfer  based  on  the  similarities  or  differences  between  Irish 
and  English.  The  IrE  uses  of  so-called  cleft  sentences  is  one  such  feature:  on  the 
one  hand  they  reflect  positive  transfer  in  that  a  formally  and  structurally  very 
close  parallel  exists  between  the  two  languages  in  this  respect  (i.e.  a  close 
rcscrnblance  between  the  Irish  'copula  construction'  and  the  English  it  was  John 
who  did  it  -  type  of  cleft  sentence).  But  on  the  other  hand  IrE  cleft  sentences  arc 
also  the  result  of  negative  transfer,  because  some  of  the  patterns  used,  e.g.  puuing 
a  part  of  the  verbal  predicate  into  focus  as  in  it  is  looking  for  more  land  they 
are,  arc  not  encountered  in  the  original  target  language  (for  further  discussion  of 
similar  examples,  see  Filppula  1986  ,  p.l36ff.)\  Hence,  we  have  here  a  clear 
case  of  'overproduction'  and  possibly  *rcintcrprciation*  of  a  syntactic  pattern  of 
the  target  language. 

Other,  equally  clear  cases  could  be  mentioned  which  demonstrate  the  role  of  such 
purely  linguistic  constraints  as  language  distance  in  a  language  contact  situation. 
Ideally,  these  could  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  'chart'  covering  all  levels  of 
grammar  -  phonetic/phonological,  grammatical,  and  lexical  -  and  specifying 
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way  as  Wcinreich  (1953,  pp.  64-65)  has  done. 

However,  some  fundamental  problems  arise  with  this  type  of  argumenlaiion, 
problems  which  are  largely  common  to  language  contact  studies  and  contrast! ve 
analysis  in  SLA  research.  The  basic  problem  is  this:  our  explanations  based  on 
considerations  of  language  distance  are  almost  without  exception  post  hoc  in 
nature,  and  incapable  of  predicting  which  differences  or  similarities  will  lead  to 
transfer.  Or  indeed,  which  are  more  likely  to  result  in  transfer  -  differences  or 
similarities.  Therefore,  we  don't  have  satisfactory  expfanations  for  why  some 
features  of  Irish  have  been  transferred,  while  others  have  not.  In  the  absence  of 
such  knowledge,  we  don't  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  real  extent  of  transfer 
based  on  considerations  of  language  distance,  typological  fit  or  the  lack  of  it 

I  now  move  on  to  the  second  major  linguistic  contraint,  which  is  that  of  markcd- 
ness. 

3.  Markhdnkss 

Markcdncss  or  ummarkcdness  of  a  given  feature  is  another  linguistic  factor  which 
has  been  claimed  to  play  a  significant  role  in  language  transfer.  The  majority  of 
opinion  seems  to  favour  a  view  according  to  which  universally  marked  features 
are  less  likely  to  be  transferred  in  language  contact  that  those  which  are  un- 
marked. In  a  language  shift  situation  in  particular,  this  results  in  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  contact-language  grammar  (i.e.  simplification  in  relation  to  the  target- 
language  grammar).  In  learning  the  target  language,  speakers  'fail  to  acquire' 
marked  features,  and  even  if  some  of  them  do  acquire  them,  they  are  less  likely  to 
spread  to  the  whole  population  shifting  to  the  ncw^  language.  {Thomason  & 
Kaufman  1988,  p.51).  The  usual  formula  is  thus  m->m  ('from  more  marked  to 
less  marked'). 

This  generalization  has  emerged  especially  from  studies  in  pidgins  and  Creoles; 
there  the  term  'naturalness'  is  often  used  instead  of  markcdncss,  but  with  little  or 
no  difference  in  meaning.  The  work  of  Peter  Muhlhauslcr  (see,  c»g.  Muhlhdusler 
1986)  and  of  Derek  Bickerlon  {e.g.  Bickerton  1981)  can  be  especially  mentioned 
in  this  connection. 

The  main  problem  with  the  concept  of  markcdncss  is  a  definitional  one:  what 
constitutes  a  'universally  marked'  feature  (or  a  'natural'  feature,  if  that  term  is 
preferred)?  Note  that  markedness  is  ultimately  defined  in  universal  terms,  and 
this  already  reveals  that  it  is  a  highly  theory>bound  concept,  i.e.  its  definition 
follows  from  the  general  theoretical  framework,  theory  of  grammar  or  of  lan- 
guage, which  one  happens  to  subscribe  to. 
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It  is  possible  to  detect  a  difference  in  general  theoretical  orientation  between 
those  who  speak  of  mariccdness  and  those  who  prefer  naturalness.  The  last- 
mentioned  tend  to  be  more  functionalist  in  their  approach,  associating  the 
concepts  of  markedness  and  naturalness  with  relative  productive  and  perceptual 
ease  {see,  e.g.  Thomason  &  Kaufman  1988,  p.26).  Elaborating  on  the  notion  of 
naturalness.  MuhlhJiusler  (1986.  p.61-62)  lists  the  following  properties  of  what  he 
calls  Manguage-intemal  natural  rules':  they  are  more  resistant  to  change;  more 
frequent  with  respect  to  token  frequency,  and  aliso  more  frequent  across  lan- 
guages; more  likely  to  be  the  basis  of  neutralization;  and.  finally,  natural  rules  are 
more  likely  to  be  the  model  in  analogical  change  than  *abnatural  categories'. 

For  Miihlhauslcr.  the  best  evidence  of  the  operation  of  "natural  rules*  is  to  be 
found  in  pidgins  (for  others,  like  Bickcrton.  the  best  source  is  first-generation 
Creoles).  Pidgins  arc  characterised  by  the  absence  of  highly  marked  sounds,  such 
as  rounded  front  vowels  and  clicks;  voiced  sibilants  are  replaced  by  voiceless 
ones;  tonal  distinctions  arc  lost,  so  is  the  passive;  the  present  infinitive  is  used  for 
verbs  in  almost  all  tenses;  the  masculine  is  used  for  all  genders,  the  singular  form 
of  the  noun  caters  for  the  plural  meaning  as  well.  etc.  In  Muhlhauslcr*s  words, 
pidgins  arc  thus  'maximally  natural  languages'  {Muhlhdusler  1986.  p.62). 

By  contrast  with  the  functionalist  view,  those  who  prefer  the  term  markedness  are 
associated  with  Chomsky-type  generative  grammar,  and  more  specifically,  with 
the  notion  of  Universal  Grammar  (UG).  It  is  assumed  to  form  the  main  contents 
of  the  genetically  inherited  'language  acquisition  device',  which  is  activated  in 
conditions  of  restricted  input  from  the  linguistic  environment,  i.e.  typically  in 
circumstances  of  first-language  acquisition,  or  again,  pidgin  and  Creole  genesis, 
which  is  equally  characterised  by  the  'poverty  of  the  stimulus'  from  the  environ- 
ment. A  central  component  of  UG  is  the  theory  of  markedness,  which  (ideally) 
specifies  the  unmarked/marked  values  for  the  parameters  laid  down  by  the  theory 
of  UG.  The  set  of  unmarked  options  (rules)  then  forms  the  core  grammar,  with 
the  marked  options  being  relegated  to  a  marked  periphery  in  the  overall  struc- 
ture of  grammar.  A  child  learning  a  language,  although  he  is  innately  endowed 
with  UG  and  the  associated  theory  of  markedness.  needs  the  experience  from  the 
linguistic  environment  to  be  able  to  fix  the  values  of  the  parameters  of  core 
grammar;  if  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  he  will  always  select  the  un- 
marked option  -  hence  the  maximally  unmarked  nature  of  the  child's  grammar  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  acquisition  process  (for  further  discussion,  see  e.g. 
Chomsky  198h  chapter  /.). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  gcncrativisis'  notion  of  markedness  is  in  a  certain  sense 
more  demanding  than  that  of  the  functionalists:  it  cannot  be  simply  defined  as 
something  that  is  easy  to  produce  and  perceive,  but  it  should  rather  derive  from 
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ihc  theory  of  UG  which  is  supposed  to  define  the  parameters  and  boundaries  of  a 
possible  human  language  grammar.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  these  parameters 
do  not  necessarily  entail  features  which  are  more  frequent  cross-linguistically  or 
easier  to  produce.  For  example,  Kaye  (1990)  -  working  within  the  framework  of 
so-called  Charm  and  Government  Theory  -  explicitly  denies  that  markedness  is  a 
function  of  frequency  at  the  representational  level  (i.e.  at  the  level  of  segmental 
markedness),  and  this  is  also  revealed  by  his  list  of  the  universally  most  un- 
marked vowels,  which  include  [I],  [Ul,  ft]  (lax  high,  back/central,  unrounded 
vowel),  [a],  [+]  and  (the  tense  counterpart  of  ffl)  Note  especially  the  absence 
from  this  list  of  [e]  and  [o],  which  according  to  the  theory,  are  actually  combina- 
tions of  [a]  and  [I],  and  of  [a]  and  [U],  respectively.  All  this  follows  from  the 
theory  worked  out  by  Kaye  and  others,  on  the  basis  of  a  long  chain  of  argumenta- 
tion which  I  cannot  go  into  in  any  detail  here. 

There  arc  researchers  who  have  abandoned  the  whole  notion  of  markedness 
because  of  its  elusive  nature  {see.  e,g,  Odlin  1989,  p.121  Jn.6).  Yet  it  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  concepts  which  keeps  coming  back  no  matter  how  hard  one  tries 
to  dispense  with  it.  Therefore,  it  may  be  wiser  to  look  for  some  common  ground 
between  the  differing  views  and,  for  purposes  of  language-contact  studies  in 
particular,  to  lean  on  some  *clear  cases',  which  may  then  be  used  to  further 
develop  the  theory  of  markedness. 

The  usual  examples  of  marked  features  arc  drawn  from  phonology,  and  in  most 
cases  one  can  point  to  some  ariiculatory,  acoustic,  functional  or  cognitive  consid- 
erations which  can  be  used  as  some  sort  of  'objective'  criteria  for  markedness. 
For  instance,  a  language  with  an  eleven-vowel  system  (like  Vietnamese)  is 
definitely  more  marked  with  respect  to  this  feature  than  one  with  a  five- vowel 
system  (like  Spanish)  (cf.  Odlin  1989.  pA6\ 

In  syntax,  markedness  is  admittedly  a  lot  more  difficult  to  define.  Chomskyan 
*core  grammar'  with  its  set  of  unmarked  values  of  syntactic  parameters  presents 
itself  as  one  possibility;  a  complicating  factor  is  the  absuact  and  fragmentary 
nature  of  most  of  the  work  in  this  area  so  far,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  apply  the 
framework  to  the  study  of  particular  languages  and  contact  situations.  The  more 
surface-oriented  ivpologies  established  by  linguists  like  Greenberg,  Comrie, 
Kccnan  and  Dik  are  more  concrete  and  therefore  'readier'  to  be  used  as  yard- 
sticks. For  instance,  in  defining  marked  word  order  one  could  resort  to  the  type 
of  functional  universals  proposed  by  Dik:  on  those  grounds  we  might  say  that  an 
English  sentence  which  starts  with  a  fronted,  focussed  constituent  (as  in  A  great 
orator  he  is)  exhibits  marked  word  order  by  virtue  of  the  universal  Tl-Rule', 
which  assigns  special  prominence  to  the  initial  position  in  the  clause.  Similarly, 
leaning  on  the  universals  established  by  Greenberg,  we  could  argue  that  a  Ian- 
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leaning  on  the  univcrsals  established  by  Greenberg,  we  could  argue  that  a  lan- 
guage with  a  VSO  order  combined  with  postpositions  is  more  marked  with 
respect  to  this  feature  that  one  with  prepositions.  This  follows  from  *  Universal 
3\  which  states  :  "Languages  with  dominant  VSO  order  are  always  preposi- 
tional". {For  further  discussion,  see  Dik  1980;  Greenberg  1963), 

Let  us  now  consider  the  possible  role  of  markedness  constraints  in  the  genesis  of 
IrE.  Not  surprisingly,  phonology  provides  the  clearest  examples  of  their  obvious 
influence.  It  is  a  well-documented  fact  that  Irish  speakers  shifting  to  English 
Tailed  to  acquire'  the  English  voiced/voiceless  denial  fricatives  g  and  fej.  This 
can  now  be  said  to  have  simplified  the  IrE  phonological  system  in  the  sense  that 
some  marked  features  of  the  superstratum  were  not  transferred  (although  the 
opposition  itself  is  retained  and  expressed  in  IrE  by  using  dental  stops).  In  this 
case  there  is  strong  independent  evidence  to  show  that  the  existence  of  this 
distinction  in  English  is,  indeed,  universally  marked:  among  the  fricatives,  the 
distinction  between  voiced  and  voiceless  dental  fricatives  is  both  functionally  and 
phonetically  (acoustically)  the  weakest  one  (considering  languages  in  general), 
and  ihercfore,  it  has  only  a  very  restricted  distribution  in  the  languages  of  ihe 
world.  Thus  the  presence  of  this  disiinciion  in  English  -  and  the  very  existence  of 
these  sounds  in  English  -  can  with  a  fair  amount  of  justification  be  described  as  a 
marked  feature.  (C/.  Lauttamus  1984,  p,  259f.). 

If  the  general  formula  predicting  a  change  from  marked  features  to  unmarked 
ones  was  confirmed  on  that  phonological  point,  matters  are  not  so  straight- 
forward with  IrE  syntax.  One  can  find  there  examples  of  some  evidently  marked 
syntactic  features  being  transferred  from  Irish  to  IrE,  leading  to  complication 
rather  than  simplification  of  the  target-language  grammar.  One  example  would 
be  the  so-called  alM-pcrfcci,  as  in  They're  after  building  a  big  block  of 
offices  here  in  Tralee'  (i.e.  They  Ve  recently  built...').  It  would  seem  unrea- 
sonable 10  argue  thai  this  feature  amounts  to  a  simplification  of  the  English  tense/ 
aspect  system,  or  that  it  could  be  piiri  of  the  *unmarkcd  core'  of  tense/aspect 
options. 

Another  apparent  counterexample  questioning  the  broad  generalization  would  be 
the  so-called  subordinating  and-construciion  of  IrE,  as  in  I  only  thought  of 
him  there  and  I  cooking  my  dinner  (*... while  I  v/as  cooking  my  dinner').  This 
feature,  too,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  represent  an  unmarked  coordinating  (or 
subordinating)  construe  Jon  in  any  type  of  syntactic  theory. 

These  few  examples  already  indicate  that  markedness  constraints  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  level  of  grammar  -  at  least  it  seems  easier  to  demonstrate  their 
role  in  phonology  than  in  syntax,  for  example  (matters  may  of  course  change 
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discussed,  especially,  by  Thomason  and  Kaufman  (1988),  the  influence  of 
markedncss  also  appears  to  crucially  depend  on  the  type  of  contact  situation.  In 
a  language  shift  situation,  where  we  are  dealing  with  substratum  transfer,  the, 
aforementioned  formula  ('from  marked  to  unmarked')  generally  yields  the  right 
predictions  according  to  Thomason  and  Kaufman,  whereas  in  a  language  main- 
tenance situation,  which  is  charactcri:;cd  by  borrowing  transfer,  marked 
features  may  also  be  transferred  with  consequent  complication  of  the  grammar. 
As  Thomason  and  Kaufman  further  point  out,  typological  considerations  also 
enter  more  prominently  into  the  latter  type  of  situation  {for  more  detailed  discus- 
sion and  examples,  see  Thomason  and  Kaufman  1988,  pSIf.) 

Thomason  and  Kaufman's  observations  open  up  interesting  possibilities  for 
further  research  in  the  Irish  context,  which  is  rather  unusual  in  that  both  types  of 
contact  situation  arc  still  represented  here.  At  the  same  time,  inclusion  of  these 
considerations  reveals  some  of  the  limitations  of  purely  linguistic  constraints; 
distinguishing  betwe^^n  different  types  of  contact  situations  already  leads  us  to  the 
domain  of  extra-linguistic  factors. 

4.  TiiE  Systrmic  Levfx  Of  Grammar 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  observation  that  the  different  systemic  levels  of 
language  arc  not  equally  liable  to  change  under  contact  influences.  The  usual 
generalization  offered  states  that  the  more  arbitrary  the  level,  the  more  liable  it  is 
to  absorb  influences  from  another  language.  In  other  words,  the  lexicon  is  likely 
to  be  affected  most  (through  the  various  kinds  of  borrowing),  whereas  syntax  and 
especially  inflectional  and  derivational  morphology,  being  the  most  non-arbitrary 
areas  of  grammar,  arc  relatively  impervious  to  contact  influences. 

This  view,  already  expressed  in  the  earliest  literature  on  language  contacts, 
lingers  on  even  in  the  most  recent  discussions.  One  cxampUe  is  Givon's  (1979) 
article,  one  subsection  of  which  carries  a  telling  title  'Why  languages  do  not 
borrow  grammar?'  A  largely  similar  view  is  presented  by  MiihMusler  (1986) 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  Creoles.  There  is  a  strongly  dissenting  voice, 
however,  and  it  is  that  of  Thomason  and  Kaufman  (1988).  According  to  them  all 
levels  of  grammar  can  be  affected  by  contact,  including  syntax  and  inflectional 
('bound')  morphology,  and  this  can  happen  even  between  typologically  different 
languages.  One  of  their  best  examples  is  Asia  Minor  Greek,  which  has  borrowed 
grammatical  categories  of  all  levels  from  Turkish;  an  even  more  compelling 
example  is  the  Aleut  spoken  on  Mcdnyj  Island,  which  is  reported  to  have  lost  its 
agglutinative  verb  inflectional  system  in  favour  of  a  flcctional  one  due  to  the 
strong  pressure  from  Russian  (Thomason  and  Kaufman  1988,  pJ8), 


Again  il  seems  thai  we  have  lo  transgress  the  boundaries  of  linguistic  constraints 
to  reach  significant  generalizations  about  the  role  of  the  level  of  grammar  in  the 
process  of  intcr-language  transfer.  According  to  Thomason 
and  Kaufman  (1988),  the  type  bf  contact  situation  is  yet  again  the  crucial  exua- 
linguistic  factor  here:  transfer  affects  the  different  levels  of  grammar  in  a  differ- 
ent order,  depending  on  whether  the  situation  is  one  of  borrowing  or  one  of 
substratum  uansfer  (interference  through  shift'  in  Thomason  and  Kaufman*s 
terminology). 

Borrowing  starts  from  the  lexicon,  from  where  it  spreads  on  lo  synlax  and  other 
levels  (if  there  is  intensive  contact  over  a  long  period  of  time).  Substratum 
transfer,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  a  different  course,  beginning  generally  with 
the  phonetic/phonological,  and  syntactic  levels  {Thomason  and  Kaufman  1988, 
pA9ff.).  Within  each  level,  il  is  furthermore  possible  to  note  hierarchies  of 
transfer.  On  the  basis  of  Weinreich's  discussion  of  interference  *in  grammatical 
relations'  (i.e.  synlax),  it  seems  possible  to  generalize  that,  at  the  syntactic  level, 
word  order  patterns  are  perhaps  the  most  liable  lo  be  transferred  (provided  that 
significant  differences  exist  between  the  languages  at  issue),  whereas  less 
pervasive,  relatively  rare,  syntactic  patterns  are  not  so  likely  to  be  transferred 
{Weinreich  1953.  pJ7jf.). 

The  Irish  situation  gives  us  a  good  opportunity  to  test  these  generalizations,  and 
there  the  facts  about  IrE  seem  to  confirm  Thomason  and  Kaufman's  prediction 
about  the  course  of  substratum  transfer:  phonetic/phonological  (inlcuding  pro- 
sodic)  and  syniaclic  influence  from  the  Irish  substratum  has  been  considerable, 
but  there  has  been  relatively  little  lexical  transfer,  at  least  judging  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  direct  loans  from  Irish.  As  Bliss  (1984,  p.  141)  writes,  "the  number 
of  actual  Irish  words  used  in  Southern  Hiberno-English  is  small,  even  in  rural 
areas;  educated  people  do  not  use  them  at  all,  except  by  conscious  rusticism".  Of 
course,  Irish  has  also  exerted  various  kinds  of  indirect  influence  on  IrE  vocabu- 
lary and  idiomatic  usage,  and  a  closer  investigation  of  these  aspects  may  well 
change  the  overall  picture  of  the  extent  of  Irish  impact  (<:/.  also  Bliss  19H4, 


The  other  major  type  ofcontact  situation,  language  maintenance,  also  exists  in 
Ireland,  but  it  remains  almost  totally  unexplored  from  a  general  language-contact 
point  of  view  (see,  however,  Stenson's  (1990)  recent  work  on  borrowing  and 
C(xie-switching  in  the  speech  of  Irish  speakers).  The  interesting  question  would 
be  whether  the  present-day  Irish  language  (and  its  earlier  stages)  displays  a 
different  profile  from  that  of  IrE:  if  the  general  prediction  is  borne  out  by  facts 
about  Irish  usage,  we  ought  to  find  there  a  lot  more  lexical  borrowing  from 
English,  with  relatively  less  influence  on  phonetics/phonology  and  syntax. 


pJ40). 


5.  Conclusions:  Tiie  Boundaries  Of  Linguistic  Constraints 

Summing  up,  I  hope  to  have  shown  that  linguistic  constraints  do  have  a  certain 
role  to  play  in  inter-language  transfer,  and  also  thai,  despite  the  problems  in- 
volved in  reaching  agreement  on  the  exact  nature  of  concepts  like  markedncss, 
these  type  of  contraints  are  worth  investigating,  and  they  can  be  applied  to  the 
study  of  actual  transfer  phenomena  such  as  those  found  in  the  linguistic  situation 
in  Ireland.  Further  work  will  no  doubt  have  to  address  more  thoroughly  the 
problem  of  the  interplay  of  the  various  linguistic  factors.  Even  the  short  discus- 
sion here  has  made  it  obvious  that  the  linguistic  constraints  do  not  work  inde- 
pendently of  each  other;  thus,  we  saw,  for  example,  that  markedness  and  the  level 
of  grammar  act  together  in  determining  the  outcome  of  contact,  and  quite  possi- 
bly there  is  interaction  between  all  of  the  linguistic  factors  mentioned  (and 
several  others  not  even  touched  upon  here). 

Finally,  the  discussion  of  markedness  and  the  level  of  grammar,  especially, 
revealed  the  importance  of  combining  linguistic  factors  with  extra-linguistic 
factors,  such  as  the  type  of  contact  situation,  its  intensity  and  length,  the  size  of 
the  population  concerned,  and  many  more.  Although  we  can  abstract  from  the 
extra-linguistic  factors  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  purely  linguistic  constraints 
will  take  us,  it  remains  clear  that  the  best  explanations  and  predictions,  if  we  are 
to  try  and  formulate  a  more  general  theory  of  language  contact,  will  crucially 
involve  a  conjunction  of  both  types  of  evidence. 

^  The  examples  from  IrE  are  drawn  from  my  tape-recorded  corpus  of  present-day 
spoken  Irish  English  {for  further  details,  see  Filppula  1986). 
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INTRA-LANGUAGE  TRANSFER  AND  PLURAL  SUBJECT 
CONCORD  IN  IRISH  AND  APPALACHIAN  ENGLISH 

Jeffrey  Kallen, 
Trinity  College  Dublin 

INTRODUCTION 

Studies  of  Irish  English  (IrE)  have  iradilionally  focused  on  putative  cases  of 
inter-language  transfer  from  Irish  lo  English,  mediated  by  ihe  effects  of 
widespread  bilingualism  and  language  contact,  or  on  ihc  retention  in  modem  IrE 
of  older  British  English  linguistic  features:  for  review  sec  Kallen  1985  and 
Corrigan  1990.  More  recent  approaches  include  the  examination  of  the  role  of 
linguistic  universals  in  the  development  of  Irish  English,  as  seen,  for  example  in 
Filppula  1990  and  Kallen  1988,  1990.  Yet  another  way  in  which  to  view  IrE, 
however,  is  suggested  by  Harris  1986, 1990,  Rickford  1986,  Montgomery  1989, 
and  others  who  have  examined  the  role  of  IrE  in  the  intra-language  transfer  of 
features  from  *01d  World' into  *New  World  Englishes',  In  particular, 
Montgomery  (1989,  n.d.)  has  both  presented  empirical  investigations  of  selected 
features  which  may  establish  a  link  between  IrE  (especially  Ulster  English)  and 
Appalachian  English,  and  suggested  theoretical  criteria  by  which  to  evaluate 
claims  of  language  transfer.  As  Montgomery  (1989)  makes  clear,  there  are  good 
demographic  reasons  to  suppose  a  link  between  LMster  and  Appalachia:  what  is 
more  difficult  to  establish  ir»  whether  strong  linguistic  affinities  can  be  recovered 
from  historical  and  contemporary  data^ 

Tlural  subject  concord'  refers  to  the  use  of  verb  forms  with  plural  subjects:  those 
forms  with  zero-markings  show  concord  (they  go,  children  read,  Pat  and  Robin 
walk,  people  are  sick),  while  forms  with  -s  marking  show  lack  of  concord  (they 
goes,  children  reads,  Pat  and  Robin  walks,  people  is  sick).  The  starting  point 
of  the  following  discussion  is  the  supposition  that  Scottish,  Ulster,  and 
Appalachian  English  are  all  sensitive  to  what  Montgomery  (1 989,  n.d.)  terms  the 
'subject  type  constraint,'  i.e.,  a  constraint  which  is  sensitive  lo  the  type  of  plural 
subject  governing  the  verb.  Specifically,  this  constraint  excludes  non -concordant 
verb  forms  with  pronoun  subjects.  Implicit  in  Montgomery's  analysis  of  links 
between  Scouish,  Ulster  and  Appalachian  English  is  the  view  that  the  subject 
tyixj  constraint  is  not  a  widespread  feature  of  British  English  dialects.  Overall, 
Montf^?mcry  (1989,  pp.  248ff)  provides  evidence  that  the  pattern  with  the  plural 
subject  type  contraint  *was  largely  confined  to  ScIrE  and  Northern  BrE'  (p.253), 
citing  among  other  things  modem  Cockney  non-concordance  with  all  types  of 
plural  including  pronominal  we,  you,  and  they. 
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This  paper  examines  the  status  of  19lh  century  Southern  IrE  (SIrE)  and  the 
subject  type  constraint.  The  works  of  Montgomery  (n,d,}  and  Policansky  (1982) 
demonstrate  that  Ulster  English  (UE),  both  historically  and  in  modern  limes, 
shares  the  subject  type  constraint  with  Scottish  English.  Fragmentary  data 
presented  by  Henry  (1958),  however,  suggest  that  contemporary  SIrE  docs  not 
follow  the  subject  type  constraint,  but,  rather,  allows  for  non-concordant  verb 
forms  with  all  types  of  subject  If  there  is  a  clear  split  between  Ulster  and  non- 
Ulster  varieties  of  IrE  with  regard  to  this  grammatical  variable,  then  there  is 
strong  support  for  the  suggestion  of  a  specific  Ulster  link  between  the  Scottish 
pattern  of  non-concordance  found  in  Appalachia.  On  the  other  hand,  if  SIrE 
follows  the  same  subject  type  constraint  as  UE,  the  possibility  of  an  Ulster  link  to 
Appalachia,  while  not  necessarily  diminished,  must  be  understood  in  the  wider 
context  of  English  historical  variation  and  calls  for  further  enquiry. 

THE  SUBJECT  TYPE  CONSTRAINT 

Montgomery  ( 1989)  provides  ample  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  plural  subject 
type  constraint  in  Scottish  and  Appalachian  English,  Drawing  on  unpublished 
work  by  Jack  Aitken,  Montgomery  (1989,  p250)  notes  that  14ih  century  Scottish 
English  (ScE)  had  -is  endings  for  all  verb  forms  whose  subjects  were  not  adjacent 
personal  pronouns.  Where  the  subject  was  an  adjacent  personal  pronoun,  the  -is 
ending  was  used  only  with  singular  subjects  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  person:  the  1st 
person  singular  and  all  plural  forms  received  the  zero-ending.  Montgomery 
(1989)  cites  19th  century  work  by  7.  Murray  as  well  as  an  unpublished  study  by 
C,  Macafee  to  indicate  that  the  same  pattern  holds  in  more  recent  ScE. 
Analysing  a  set  ot  letters  from  a  17th  century  Scottish  household,  Montgomery 
(n.d.  p.l5)  quantifies  the  nature  of  the  plural  subject  type  constraint:  out  of  83 
tokens  of  3rd  person  plural  subjects,  only  one  in  14  (7.1%)  with  they  as  the 
subject  shows  lack  of  verb  concord.  For  the  remaining  69  non-pronominal 
subjects,  however,  some  33.3%  show  lack  of  concord  between  subject  and  verb. 

Further  studies  cited  by  Montgomery  (1989,  n.d.)  also  establish  the  existence  of  a 
subject  type  constraint  in  Appalachian  English  which  is  remarkably  similar  to  the 
paradigm  reported  for  Scotland.  Additionally,  though,  Appalachian  English 
shows  a  further  dynamic,  in  which  lack  of  concord  is  most  strongly  favoured  for 
the  verb  Jjc  (henceforth  *BE'  to  refer  to  all  forms),  while  other  verbs  show 
nonconcordance  at  a  significantly  lesser  rate.  Table  1  demonstrates  this  pattern, 
using  the  results  of  Montgomery's  (n.d.)  analysis  of  interviews  of  natives  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina, 
recorded  in  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s.  (See  also  Montgomery  1989,  pp,  258- 
59.  A  typographical  error  in  this  source  prevents  its  use  as  the  basis  for  Table  I 
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here.) 

Table  I:  Concord  in  the  Smoky  Mountains  (from  Montgomery  n,d*) 

Type  of  Verb  (+  or  -  concord) 

BE  present  Other  verbs 

Type  of  +       -        %  -  concord      +       -      %  -  concord 

Subject 


They 

35 

2 

5.4 

149 

1 

0.7 

Conjoined 

1 

1 

50.0 

1 

3 

75.0 

There  _NP 

3 

24 

88.9 

0 

3 

100.0 

Other  NP 

9 

24 

72.7 

27 

35 

56.5 

TOTAL 

48 

51 

51.5 

177 

42 

19.2 

PLURAL  SUBJECT  CONCORD  IK  IRELAND 

Very  liiile  evidence  has  been  available  by  which  to  assess  the  nature  of  plural 
subject  concord  in  Ireland.  Montgomery  (n.d.)  has  analysed  a  group  of  47  letters 
from  Ulster  emigrants  to  the  United  Slates,  written  over  the  years  1736  to  1871, 
observing  a  subject  type  constraint  similar  to  that  discussed  thus  far.  Hence,  in 
Montgomery's  sample,  while  roughly  50%  of  tokens  of  BE  show  lack  of  concord, 
only  10%  of  tokens  with  pronominal  they  are  non-concordant.  With  other  verbs 
the  pattern  is  even  more  striking:  the  overall  percentage  of  nonconcordance 
reduces  to  36.4%  of  77  tokens,  with  all  22  tokens  of  subject  they  showing  verbal 
concord.  In  contemporary  Ulster,  Policansky  (1982)  confirms  the  existence  of 
the  plural  subject  type  constraint,  as  do  the  comments  of  Milroy  1981,  pp.  12-13. 

Plural  subject  concord  docs  not  appear  to  have  made  an  impression  on  the  early 
writers  of  general  accounts  of  IrE:  Burke  (1896),  Hayden  and  Hartog  (1909),  and 
Joyce  (1910)  do  not  discuss  this  feature.  Henry  (1958,  pp.  130-131),  however, 
cil.s  25  examples  of  nonconcordant  verb  forms  from  around  Ireland,  including 
there  Is  accidents,  people  rejects  them,  and  they  learns  it.  Henry's  account  is 
simply  a  list  of  forms,  without  reference  to  frequency  and  without  an  indication 
as  to  whether  the  list  is  exhaustive  or  merely  a  sample  of  available  data.  It  is  thus 
not  analysable  in  the  same  terms  as  the  data  in  Table  I.  Table  II,  however, 
arranges  the  nonconcordant  verb  forms  cited  by  Henry  according  to  subject  type 
and  location.  Significantly,  while  Henry  lists  1 1  examples  of  nonconcordant 
verbs  with  they,  none  comes  from  Ulster:  all  Ulster  forms  arc  in  the  *Other  Noun' 
category.  This  pattern,  if  upheld  by  a  more  systematic  sample,  would  indicate  a 
clear  separation  between  Ulster  and  non  Ulster  varie:ies  of  IrE. 
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Table  II:  Location  of  Non-concordant  Forms  in  Henry  (1958) 

Subject  Type 


TOTAL: 


▼ve 

ft  ney 

ft  nere  ini^ 

Winer  istr 

Wexford 

Galway 

Galway 

Tyrone 

Watcrford 

Kilkenny 

Antrim 

Tippcrary 

Wateriord 

Armagh 

Limerick 

Tippcrary 

Co.  Dublin 

Kerry 

Clare  (2) 

Wicklow 

Cork 

Limerick 

Galway 

Kerry{2) 

Mayo 

Cork  (2) 

6 

11 

1 

7 

Continuing  with  contemporary  SIrE,  Table  III  presents  material  from  my  own 
data  files  based  primarily  in  Dublin  {see  Kallen  1989).  Seventy  one  tokens  with 
plural  subjects  are  analysed  here,  representing  familiar  nonconcordant  types  such 
as  Wednesdays  does  be  50p  now  and  Sundays  does  be  30  versus  concc  dant  the 
past  couple  o  nights  are  after  bein  marvellous.  In  order  to  present  a  more 
detailed  picture  of  the  'Other  NP'  category,  two  subcategories  arc  introduced: 
Them  NP'  (e.g.,  them  potatoes  is  nice)  and  *Mass/quantifier'  where  mass  nouns 
such  as  people  or  quantifiers  such  as  many,  few,  several,  and  the  likes  of  may  be 
used  (see  also  Montgomery  1989,  p.  258  and  Milroy  198Lp,  12),  The  do  be 
construction  is  treated  as  an  *Other'  verb,  rather  than  a  BE  type,  as  tense/number 
is  marked  on  do  rather  than  BE. 


TABLE  III:  Concord  in  Dublin  (Kallen  data  file) 

Type  of  Verb  (-^  or  -  concord) 


BE  present 


Other  Verbs 


Type  of 

+ 

%  -  concord 

+ 

%  -  co 

Subject 

\Vc 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

You 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

They 

11 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Conjoined  NP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

There  NP 

0 

2 

100 

1 

1 

50 

Them  NP 

2 

1 

33.3 

1 

0 

0 

Mass/quant 

0 

1 

100 

0 

1 

100 

Other  NP 

7 

0 

0 

7 

2 

22.. 
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Perhaps  surprisingly  in  the  light  of  Henry's  observations.  Table  III,  like  Table  I, 
demonslrates  the  plural  subject  type  constraint  and  shows  a  preference  for 
nonconcord  with  BE.  Concord  is  categorical  wiih  pronouns,  while  the  percentage 
of  nonconcordant  forms  with  BE  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  other  verbs.  In  view 
of  this  possible  modem  counter-evidence  to  the  distinctiveness  of  the  plural 
subject  type  constraint  as  an  Ulster  feature,  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish 
what  patterns  may  have  been  prevalent  in  different  regions  of  I9ih  century 
Ireland. 

The  most  accessible  source  of  information  on  19lh  century  IrE  is  that  of  Anglo- 
Irish  literature.  The  use  of  literary  dialect  for  evidence  of  the  spoken  vernacular 
presents  many  problems:  for  an  overview,  see  Ives  197 1 ,  and  for  specific 
comments  on  the  relationship  between  spoken  IrE  and  Irish  characters  in  17th  to 
19th  century  drama,  see  Sullivan  1980,  Of  particular  concern  in  the  analysis  of 
literary  material  are  factors  such  as  (I)  the  author's  familiarity  with  the  speech 
portrayed,  (2)  the  author's  intention  in  portraying  speech  patterns,  and  (3)  the 
textual  history  of  the  material  itself.  There  are  no  automatic  assumptions  to  be 
made  with  these  considerations:  no  matter  what  the  author's  degree  of  familiarity 
with  actual  vernacular  usage,  for  example,  there  is  no  inherent  reason  that  an 
author  will  aim  for  'naturalistic'  dialogue.  Some  writers  appear  consciously  to 
develop  a  literary  language  based  on,  bat  not  intended  as  purely  reflective  of, 
vernacular  norms;  others,  such  as  many  of  the  playwrights  cited  by  Bliss  1979, 
use  features  of  IrE  for  caricature  and  burlesque.  Literary  convention  and  the 
expectations  of  readers  may  also  influence  the  choice  of  form.  Moreover,  as 
Wall  1990  points  out,  editors  and  publishers  unfamiliar  with  IrE  have  at  times 
made  textual  changes  which  obscure  significant  characteristics  of  spoken  ^m- 
guage  present  in  the  original  manuscript. 

The  analysis  which  follows  is  based  on  four  prose  literary  works.  Three  of  these 
works  are  from  writers  with  strong  regional  affiliations:  William  Carleton  from 
Tyrone,  John  and  Michael  Banim  from  Kilkenny,  and  Gerald  Griffin  from 
Limerick.  These  authors  are  all  critically  regarded  as  having  both  a  knowledge  of 
the  peasant  population  portrayed  in  the  works  discussed  here,  and  a  sympathetic 
attitude  in  their  portrayal.  Thus,  Sloan  (1986,  p.58)  comments  that  the  Banims' 
long  story  *Crohoore  of  the  Bill-Hook'  (analysed  here)  Ms  the  first  Anglo-Irish 
novel  to  tap  the  feelings,  intimacy,  loyalties  and  hostilities  of  such  desperate 
people'  as  the  Whiieboys.  He  further  observes  (p.73)  that  the  works  of  the  Banim 
brothers  and  the  early  work  of  Griffin  'advance  the  reader's  understanding  of 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  not  least  because  of  the  spirit  and  sensibilities  of  the  writers 
themselves.'  As  for  Carleton,  Sloan  takes  the  view  (p.  139)  that  'Carleton  was  an 
Irish  peasant,  and  there  was  no  distance  between  his  own  feelings  and  way  of 
thought  and  those  of  his  characters,'  arguing  as  well  (p. 171)  that  'his  dialogue  in 
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particular,  captures  the  idiom  of  the  changing  language and  he  succeeds  in 
giving  Anglo-Irish  fiction  its  first  unique  voice/ 


The  fourth  piece,  an  anonymously  presented  work  by  Edward  Adderly  Slopford. 
is  not  strongly  localised  nor  is  it  part  of  the  canon  of  Anglo-Irish  literature. 
Slopford,  Archdeacon  of  Meath  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  work,  did  not  intend  a 
realistic  depiction  of  Irish  peasant  life  in  general,  but  rather  used  dialogue  as  a 
background  for  what  is  essentially  a  tract  furthering  the  cause  of  Protestant 
evangelism.  Accounts  of  Siopford's  personality  stress  his  close  involvement  with 
his  parishoners  and  interest  in  education  (see  for  example  Mc 
Dowell  1967).  The  dialectal  orientation  of  the  work  analysed  here,  however,  is 
unclear.  Authorial  footnotes  refer  to  Navan  (Stopford  1854,  /,  P,145  and  //,  p25) 
and  there  is  no  linguistic  or  other  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  set  the  dialogue 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Meath  region.  Siopford's  father,  however,  had  served  in 
various  ecclesiastical  capacities  in  Ulster  during  Slopford's  youth  before  becom- 
ing Bishop  of  Meath  in  1842  and  appointing  the  younger  Stopford  as  Archdeacon 
in  1844  (sec  Leslie  19 11,  p. 56, 151),  Hence,  while  it  is  plausible  to  understand 
Stopford  as  writing  with  Meath  in  mind,  one  cannot  discount  the  possibility  that 
he  may  have  been  influenced  by  UE. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  above  considerations,  the  following  discussion  concentrates 
on  plural  subject  concord  as  portrayed  in  passages  of  vernacular  IrE  speech. 
Code  switching  is  found  in  the  :exls  both  inter-linguistically  between  Irish  and 
English  (occasionally  interspersed  with  Latin)  and  intra-linguistically  between 
various  registers  of  IrE.  Authors  often  mark  a  vernacular  register  with  dialect 
spelling  or  a  high  frequency  of  Irish  loanwords  from  solidary  rather  than  status 
domains,  yet  this  marking  is  by  no  means  universal  or  consistent.  Though  some 
characters  speak  only  in  a  marked  vernacular  register,  others  engage  in  code- 
switching  which  is  problematical  for  linguistic  analysis.  Brief  speeches  in  a  more 
formal  register  may  be  averaged  with  vernacular  passages  to  show  variation,  yet  a 
long  formal  passage  (as  in  a  speech  to  a  courtroom  judge)  may  distort  the  search 
for  vernacular  patterns.  It  has  not  been  possible  here  to  exclude  all  tokens  which 
may  have  been  intended  as  part  of  a  formal  register,  yet  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
towards  the  exclusion  of  any  long  passages  in  a  formal  register.  Also  excluded 
from  analysis  are:  (1)  the  author's  voice,  which  is  invariably  in  a  literary  register, 
(2)  material  presented  as  the  author's  translation  of  the  Irish  spoken  by  the 
character,  a!:.o  generally  given  in  a  literary  register,  and  (3)  dialogue  from  non- 
Irish  characters.  The  emphasis  in  analysing  texts  linguistically  is  on  passages  of 
conversation:  narrative  passages  have  a  tendency  to  slip  away  from  vernacular 
usage  and  into  the  author's  voice. 

Table  IV  thus  shows  the  distribution  of  a  sample  of  plural  subject  tokens  from 


Table  IV  thus  shows  the  distribution  of  a  sample  of  plural  subject  tokens  from 
Carleton*s  Tales  and  Sketches  Illustrating  the  Character  of  the  Irbh 
Peasantry  (1845).  As  with  the  work  of  the  Banim  brothers  and  Griffin,  Carleton 
(1845)  consists  of  a  collection  of  short  sketches  and  narratives;  of  these  sources, 
Carleton  contains  the  highest  percentage  of  naturalistic  dialogue  in  relation  to  the 
text  as  a  whole.  Note  that  in  the  following  tables,  BE  tabulations  include  both 
present  tense  and  a  small  number  of  past  tense  forms. 

Table  IV:  Concord  in  Carletnn^s  Tnlps  and  Sketches  (1845) 
Type  of  Verb  {-^or  -  concord) 
BE  Other  Verbs 


Type  of 

+ 

%  -  concord 

+ 

%  -  cor 

Subject 

Wc 

19 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

You 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

They 

33 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Conjoined  NP 

3 

7 

70 

4 

4 

50 

There  _NP 

1 

14 

93.3 

0 

0 

0 

Them  NP 

1 

3 

75 

2 

1 

33.3 

Mass/quant 

1 

2 

66.7 

0 

2 

100 

Other  NP 

14 

9 

39.1 

5 

13 

72.2 

TOTAL 

80 

35 

30.4 

71 

20 

22.0 

Carlcion  follows  the  subject  type  constraint  categorically,  also  favouring  noncon- 
cordant  forms  with  BE  over  other  verbs.  This  later  balance,  though,  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  near-categorical  use  of  non-concord  in  the  There — NP' 
sentence  frame:  in  the  'Other  NP'  subject  category,  other  verbs  actually  pre- 
dominate over  BE  for  nonconcordancc.  Small  sample  numbers  in  some  catego- 
ries indicate  the  need  for  further  data  collection. 

That  Carleton  should  follow  the  plural  subject  type  constraint  is  not  surprising: 
the  real  test  for  the  status  of  southern  IrE  comes  with  the  examination  of  other 
works.  In  view  of  the  pattern  suggested  in  Table  11,  these  works  would  not  be 
expected  to  follow  the  plural  subject  type  constraint.  In  Table  V,  then,  a  sample 
of  plural  subject  tokens  from  Tales,  by  the  O'Hara  Family,  written  by  John  and 
Michael  Banim  and  published  in  1825,  is  analysed  according  to  the  conventions 
discussed  above. 
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 TabteV:  Concord  in  Banim  and  Baiuiii,Xalfis»  (1825) 

Type  of  Verb  f+  or  -  concord) 
BE  Other  Verbs 

Type  of  +       -        %  -  concord   +       -        %  -  concord 

Subject 


in 

U 

A 
U 

51 

1 

2.6 

You 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

They 

17 

1 

5.6 

19 

2 

9.5 

Conjoined  NP 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

There  NP 

0 

5 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Them  NP 

2 

1 

33.3 

1 

2 

66.7 

Mass/quant 

4 

2 

33.3 

1 

4 

80.0 

Other  NP 

14 

5 

26.3 

10 

4 

28.6 

TOTAL 

56 

14 

20.0 

71 

13 

15.5 

The  Banim  brothers  present  our  first  significant  exceptions  lo  the  pronoun  subject 
constraint.  These  exceptions  would  appear  to  be  genuine  counter-examples  to  the 
constraint,  as  they  do  not  involve  any  material  intervening  between  verb  and 
subject  and  do  not  represent  historical  presents  (sec  Montgomery  n,d.): 

(1)  there  they  is,  now  (A  p.  1 85) 

(2)  as  if  they  gives  one  o'  them  to  a  young  creature  (/,  pp.  284-5) 

(3)  fen  dey  sees  myself  pcepin'  out  at  *em  (//,  p,47) 


Yet  these  three  examples  are  decidedly  in  the  minority  among  all  uses  of  they, 
and  the  overall  percentage  of  nonconcordande  with  pronouns  (4.4%)  is  quite  low. 
It  may  even  be  possible  to  discount  (3)  above  on  the  grounds  that  the  speaker 
portrayed  here,  unlike  the  other  characters  of  the  story,  shows  marked  character- 
istics of  Irish  -  English  contact  phonology  as  conveyed  in  literature  (see  Bliss 
1979).  Hence  this  speaker  may  not  have  been  portrayed  as  a  speaker  of  the  local 
dialect,  but  as  one  whose  knowledge  of  English  was  at  a  more  rudimentary,  first 
contact  stage.  The  pattern  of  disuibution  for  nonconcordance  of  BE  and  other 
verbs  is  not  altogether  like  that  of  Carleion.  As  with  Carleton,  though  BE 
nonconcordance  outweighs  that  of  other  verbs,  it  does  so  only  when  the  *There 
NP'  category  is  included.  Unlike  Carleton,  however,  the  Banim  brothers'  pattern 
within  the  'Other  NP'  category  shows  a  virtually  even  breakdown  between  BE 
and  other  verbs. 

Gerald  Griffin's  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals  (1827)  are  unabashedly  oriented 
towards  the  poruayal  of  life  in  Munster,  and  it  is  in  his  work  that  one  might 
expect  to  sec  the  clearest  violations  of  the  subject  type  consu^aint  if  a 
geographical  restriction  operates  within  IrE.  The  style  of  Griffin  does  not 
demonsu^ate  as  much  vernacular  speech  as  that  of  Carleton  or  the 
Banim  brothers,  yet  a  clear  pattern  emerges  in  Table  VI  below. 


Tabic  ^/I:  Concord  in  GrifTin,  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals  (1827) 

Type  ofVerbi-^  or -concord) 
BE  Other  Verbs 


Type  of 

+ 

■  - 

%-concord 

+ 

- 

%-con 

Subject 

We 

10 

0 

0 

4 

1 

20.0 

You 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

They 

10 

1 

9.1 

28 

4 

12.5 

Conjoined  NP 

0 

1 

100 

1 

2 

66.7 

There  _NP 

0 

6 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Them  NP 

0 

1 

100 

0 

2 

100 

Mass/quani 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

33.3 

Other  NP 

8 

5 

38.5 

3 

1 

25.0 

TOTAL 

34 

14 

29.2 

40 

11 

21.6 

In  Table  VI,  wc  sec  the  subject  type  constraint  once  again,  though  not  with  the 
same  categorical  strength  as  with  Carielon.  The  one  token  of  a  singular  verb 
form  with  subject  we  docs  not  show  immediate  adjacency  between  subject  and 
verb.: 

(4)  it's  now  we  both  feels  it  to  our  cost  (p.340). 

Of  the  examples  with  subject  they,  only  a  minority  involve  immediately  adjacent 
verbs  in  affirmative  sentences.  Thus  the  relative  clause  in  (5)  and  the  first  plural 
subject  form  in  (6)  are  the  only  absolute  violations  of  the  pronoun  subject  con- 
straint: 

(5)  that  they  says  hasn't  e'er  a  bottom  at  all  to  it  (p.324). 

(6)  its  no  great  friends  he  has  in  me,  only  the  cracter  [character]  they 
gives  of  him,  that  knows  him  best  (p.319).  Emphasis  supplied). 

The  second  plural  verb  with    is  a  complex  elliptical  structure  which  may  be 
glossed  as  *they  ...  that  knows  him  best,'  while  sentences  (7)  and  (8)  include 
intervening  material  and  a  negative  marker  respectively: 

(7)  it's  they  that  docs  come  round  uz  (p.325) 

(8)  they  doesn't  care  how  many  tumens  they'll  make  (p.l83). 
Considering,  then,  that  the  total  percentage  of  pronouns  forms  showing  lack  of 
concord  is  only  six  out  of  63  (9.5%),  as  opposed  to  52.8%  nonconcordance  for 
non-pronoun  subjects.  Griffin's  adherence  to  the  subject  type  constraint  is  strong. 

Griffin  also  demonstrates  the  pallem  in  which  nonconcordance  with  BE  and  other 
verbs  is  roughly  balanced.  Though  BE  is  favoured  overall  for  noconcordance,  the 
six  nonconcordant  tokens  of  the  There  _  NP'  type  count  significantly.  Unlike 
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Carleton,  though,  Griffin  docs  not  favour  nonconcordance  with  other  verbs  and 
the  *CHher  NP'  subject  type;  rather,  Griffin  shows  a  moderate  favouring  of 
nonconcordance  with  BE  and  this  subject  type.  Finally,  one  may  note  the  striking 
similar?»y  between  Griffin  and  Carleton  in  the  total  rate  of  nonconcordance:  these 
two  writers,  though  geographically  separated,  show  a  substantially  greater  use  of 
nonconcordance  than  the  Banim  brothers. 

Stopford's  The  Talk  of  the  Road  (1854)  was  originally  published  in  serial  form 
in  the  Catholic  Layman  in  1852  and  1853.  Though  Stopford  displays  no 
particular  literary  intentions  and  shows  no  strong  localisation,  he  does  show  a 
desire  to  use  dialect  faithfully.  Thus  the  anonymous  voice  of  the  author  claims 
(pp.  iv-v)  that  he  *has  but  recorded  faithfully  the  expressions  which  plain  men 
have  acuially  used  in  their  own  plain  way',  observing  moreover  that  the  influence 
of  a  peculiar  language  on  models  of  thought  sometimes  Survives  the  general  use 
of  the  language  itself;  and  when  Irishmen  come  to  speak  English  they,  almost  of 
necessity,  use  it  in  an  Irish  fashion. 

With  the  author's  promise  to  present  a  true  to  life  picture  of  the  *talk  of  the  road' 
in  mind,  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider  Stopford  (1854)  not  only  as  showing 
further  evidence  of  the  plural  subject  type  constraint,  but  as  illustrating  the 
relationship  between  this  type  of  source  and  the  material  of  mainstream  Anglo- 
Irish  writers.  Table  VII  presents  the  distribution  of  plural  subject  forms. 

Table  VII:  Concord  in  Stopford,  Talk  of  the  Road  (1854) 

Type  of  Verb  (+  or  -  concord) 
BE  Other  Verbs 


Type  of  + 
Subject 


%  -  concord 


concord 


Wc 

3 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

You 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

They 

10 

0 

0 

20 

2 

9.1 

Conjoined  NP 

0 

3 

100 

0 

3 

UK) 

There  NP 

2 

8 

80.0 

0 

0 

0 

Them  NP 

0 

6 

100 

3 

3 

50.0 

Mass/qiianl 

1 

9 

90.0 

1 

10 

90.9 

Oiher  NP 

5 

16 

76.2 

8 

6 

42.9 

TOTAL 

22 

39 

63.9 

55 

24 

30.4 

Stopford,  then,  approaches  categorical  use  of  the  plural  subject  type  constraint. 
Though  Stopford  uses  nonconcordant  forms  liberally,  reaching  nonconcordance 
of  90%  or  more  in  five  subject  categories*  concordance  is  still  the  rule  with  all 

His 


pronoun  types.  Even  the  two  examples  of  nonconcordancc  with  ihcy  do  not  meet 
the  strict  criterion  of  adjacency  between  verb  and  subject,  occurring  within  the 
complex  construction  of  (9)  below  (emphasis  supplied): 

(9)  they  that  gives  us  the  Bible  always  wants  us  to  leave  the  Catholic 

Church  (p.l4) 

The  other  major  pattern  seen  in  Table  VII  is  the  favouring  of  BE  for  nonconcor- 
dancc. Although  the  balance  is  again  affected  by  the  eight  nonconcordant  *There 
NP*  tokens,  a  more  significant  pattern  lies  in  the  favouring  of  nonconcordancc 
with  BE  in  the  'Other  NP'  and  'Them  NP'  categories.  This  last  finding  is  more 
compatible  with  the  Appalachian  pattern  than  that  found  in  any  of  the  sources 
examined  thus  far.  Thus  Stopford,  apparently  writing  from  a  Meath  perspective, 
but  perhaps  influenced  by  Ulster,  dcmonsuatcs  both  the  pronoun  subject 
constraint  and  the  preference  for  nonconcordancc  with  BE. 

PATTERNS  IN  PLURAL  SUBJECT  CONCORD 

Comparison  of  the  data  sets  presented  here  shows  variation  grouped  around  two 
themes:  the  strength  of  the  plural  subject  type  consuaint  and  the  favouring  of 
nonconcordancc  with  BE.  Table  VIII  compares  the  patterns  of  all  previous 
tables,  collapsing  the  separate  categories  of  pronouns  and  other  NPs  mto  two 
larger  'Pronoun*  and  'Other  NP*  categories.  (Note,  however,  that  for  the 
Montgomery  Smoky  Mountain  data,  only  the  pronoun  they  is  considered.)  The 
su-ong  tendency  in  all  data  sets  to  preserve  the  plural  subject  type  constraint,  as 
well  as  the  dirfereniiaiion  between  BE  and  other  verbs,  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
table. 


Table  VIII:  Ptural  Subject  Coocord  in  all  Sources  Exaniaed 

Type  of  Verb  i-^or-  concord) 


PRONOUNS 
Montgomery  data 
Kallen  data 
Carlcion(1845) 
Banim  &  Banim  (1825) 
Griffin  (1827) 
Stopford(l854) 

OTHER  NPs 

Montgomery  data 
Kallcn  data 
Carlcion(1845) 
Banim  &  Banim  (1825) 
Griffm  (1827) 
Stopford(1854) 


BE 

Other  Verb! 

+ 

%  -  concord 

+ 

-  %- 

concord 

2 

05.4 

149 

I 

0.7 

11 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

1 

03.2 

57 

3 

5.0 

23 

1 

04.2 

34 

5 

12.8 

14 

0 

0 

43 

2 

4.4 

13 

49 

79.0 

28 

41 

59.4 

9 

4 

30.8 

9 

4 

30.8 

20 

35 

63.6 

11 

20 

64.5 

26 

13 

33.3 

14 

10 

41.7 

11 

13 

54.2 

6 

6 

50.0 

8 

39 

83.0 

12 

22 

64.7 

Scanning  these  figures  carefully,  iwo  points  of  special  interest  may  be  noted. 
Considering  the  initial  hypothesis  that  the  plural  subject  pronoun  constraint  is 
strongly  associated  with  Ulster,  it  is  tempting  to  sec  something  of  a  continuum 
from  the  work  of  Carleton,  who  shows  categorical  prohibition  of  nonconcordance 
with  plural  subjects,  to  the  Munster  dialect  of  Griffin,  whose  frequency  of 
nonconcordance  with  pronouns  rises  to  12.8%  with  verbs  other  than  BE.  This 
continuum  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  fragmentary  data  of  Henry  (1958), 
though  it  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  contemporary  Dublin  data,  where  the 
pronoun  constraint  is  also  categorical  across  44  tokens.  The  suggestion  of  this 
continuum  should  not  overshadow  the  relative  distribution  of  nonconcordance 
across  subject  types:  in  all  cases,  non-pronoun  subjects  greatly  outweigh  pronoun 
subjects  for  nonconcordance.  Even  Griffin's  12.8%  must  be  compared  to  50% 
nonconcordance  with  other  subjects  and  verbs  other  than  BE,  alongside  54.2% 
nonconcordance  with  BE  and  non-pronoun  subjects.  Whatever  the  percentage  of 
nonconcordance  with  pronoun  subjects  in  the  data,  then,  the  frequency  of 
nonconcordance  with  other  NPs  is  in  all  cases  substantially  greater. 

Turning  to  the  comparison  between  BE  and  other  verbs,  Stopford  (1854)  shows 
the  strongest  affinity  to  the  Appalachian  pattern.  Indeed  Siopford's  shift  in  the 
non-pronoun  NP  category  from  83%  with  BE  to  64.7%  wilK  other  verbs,  is  quite 
parallel  to  the  Smoky  Mountain  'Other  NP'  figures  of  79%  and  59.4%  respec- 
tively. This  pattern  is  not,  however,  seen  in  any  of  the  other  Irish  sources:  the 
Dublin  figures  are  identical  across  the  two  verb  classes,  while 
Carleton  roughly  balances  the  two  and  the  Banim  brothers  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  nonconcordance  with  other  verbs  than  with  BE.  Excluding  the 
possibility  of  variation  due  to  chance,  though,  the  Stopf  ord  sample  does  imply  the 
existence  of  a  pattern  in  19th  century  Ireland  which  favoured  nonconcord  with 
BE  and  non-pronoun  subjects. 

CONCLUSION 

The  preceding  discussion  has  examined  the  possible  link  between  Scottish,  Irish, 
and  Appalachian  constraints  on  plural  subject  concord,  focusing  on  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  constraint  against  nonconcordance  with  pronoun  subjects  is  particu- 
larly associated  with  ScoUish  and,  by  extension,  UE.  The  use  of  literary  data  has 
been  guided  by  linguistic  and  sociolinguistic  principles,  noting,  for  example, 
Labov's  (1972)  observation  that  literary  evidence  may  be  a  valuable  complement 
to  the  evidence  of  actual  speech  provided  that  it  is  evaluated  in  the  light  of  what 
is  known  about  linguistic  variation  in  the  spoken  medium.  In  the  case  of  plural 
subject  concord,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  variable  whose  history  in  Ireland 
spans  both  a  period  of  sympathetic  (rather  than  satirical)  dialect  writing  and  the 
present.  The  selection  of  a  variable  with  relatively  little  salience  as  a  marker  of 


*Irishism'  (c/  Gocke  and  Kornelius  1976)  has  enhanced  ihe  possibility  of  finding 
vernacular  norms  in  Labov*s  sense  of  ihe  vernacular  as  showing  the  least 
conscious  monitoring  of  speech.  Thus  the  19th  century  literary  evidence  is  close 
enough  in  general  character  to  the  oral  data  of  the  later  period  to  suggest  a 
reasonable  degree  of  confidence  in  the  analysis. 

This  analysis  suggests  that  the  subject  type  constraint  was  widespread  throughout 
Ireland  and  is  still  important.  There  is  an  implication  that  the  samples  provided 
b>  Henry  (1958)  do  not  give  a  valid  impression  of  the  overall  pattern  of  plural 
.'»abject  concord.  Ruling  out  the  possibility  that  IrE  outside  of  Ulster  selectively 
borrowed  this  particular  feature  of  UE,  the  pattern  seen  here  suggests  that  the 
plural  subject  type  constraint  is  more  widely  spread  than  the  original  hypothesis 
suggested.  It  may  have  been  brought  independently  to  Ulster  and  to  the  rest  of 
Ireland;  it  may  have  developed  outside  of  Ulster  from  some  inherent  feature  of 
general  English;  it  may  be  that  some  conspiracy  of  phonological  and  semantic 
factors  contributed  to  the  development  of  this  pattern.  (Perhaps,  for  example,  the 
ready  availability  of  pronouns  for  contraction  with  be  and  have  contributes  to  the 
pronoun  subject  constraint;  or  perhaps  some  constructions  such  as  the  *There 
NP'  frame  relates  differently  from  other  sequences  to  the  functioning  of  subject- 
verb  agreement  in  English.)  Of  course  the  results  here  are  also  perfectly  compat- 
ible with  the  suggestion  that  the  Appalachian  constraint  developed  from 
transmission  via  Ulster  and  Scotland;  the  point  made  is  simply  that  the  subject 
type  constraint  docs  not  appear  to  be  limited  to  Ulster  within  IrE. 

A  final  point  for  further  research  is  raised  by  the  distribution  of  nonconcord  for 
BE  and  other  verbs.  Although  the  balance  of  Irish  historical  evidence  is  in  line 
with  Montgomery's  suggestion  (1989,  n.d,)  that  the  favouring  of  BE  is  an  Appa- 
lachian innovation,  the  Stopford  (1854)  pattern  must  not  be  discounted.  Again, 
the  19lh  century  Irish  data  may  be  related  not  to  a  single  British  variety  (Scottish, 
in  this  case),  but  to  several  varieties,  each  of  which  may  have  contributed  in 
interacting  ways  to  the  development  of  plural  subject  patterns.  Thus  the  Stopford 
pattern  may  reflect  an  Irish  development  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
transferred  to  the  New  Worid,  a  British  pattern  which  has  yet  to  be  uncovered,  or 
other  possibilities.  Clcariy,  there  is  sufficient  literary  material  to  allow  for  the 
further  investigation  of  these  and  other  suggestions  in  complement  to  the 
continued  analysis  of  contemporary  spoken  IrE. 


M  am  grateful  for  early  discussion  in  this  connection  to  Michael  Montgomery  and 
Anne  Clune,  and  for  feedback  on  the  oral  version  of  this  paper  to  John  Kirk, 
Markku  Filppula,  and  others  at  the  IRAAL  seminar  on  Language  Transfer. 
Responsibility  for  the  content,  of  course,  rests  with  me. 


NOTE 
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TRANSFER  FAILURE:  AN  EXPLORATION  OF  REASONS 
FOR  FAILURE  TO  TRANSFER  FLUENCY  SKILLS 
FROM  THE  CLINIC  TO  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD 


Margaret  Leahy, 
School  of  Clinical  Speech  and  Language  Sludies, 
Trinity  College  Dublin. 


Speech  pathology  and  therapy  are  fields  that  have  developed  relatively  recently. 
Although  interest  in  speech  and  language  disorders  was  shown  by  eminent 
neurologists  such  as  Broca,  Wernicke  and  Marie  towards  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  it  was  not  until  the  1940's  and  50's  that  speech  and  language  therapy 
assumed  professional  status.  This  coincides  interestingly  enough,  with  the 
beginning  of  discussions  on  language  uansfer  with  the  work  of  Charles  Fries  and 
Robert  Lado  (Odlin,  1989),  Despite  the  fact  that  transfer  means  different  things 
in  different  disciplines,  there  are  several  links  between  the  concepts  as  used  in 
applied  linguistics  and  in  speech  and  language  therapy. 

FLUENCY  TRANSFER 

In  therapy  for  stuuering,  transfer  represents  the  third  and  arguably  the  most 
difficult  stage.  The  first  two  stages  are  identification  and  establishment  or 
modification  of  fluency.  In  identification,  the  problem  is  analysed  with  core 
features,  accessory-  and  secondary  behaviours  specified  and  identified  by  both 
clinician  and  client.  The  selection  of  technique  and  orientation  of  therapy  is 
determined  after  this.  During  the  establishment  or  modification  stage,  the  client 
changes  elements  of  the  suprasegmenial  features  of  speech,  reduces  the  degree  of 
articulatory  contact  in  plosives  that  are  produced  with  excessive  tension,  and 
unlearns  accessory  features  such  as  concomitant  body  movements  that  are  not 
usual  in  speech  performance.  The  therapy  process  may  also  involve  experiment- 
ing with  social  skills  and  aspects  of  self  presentation  e.g.,  acting  as  if  confident, 
relaxed,  in  control  etc. 

Although  this  may  a  be  a  fairly  intricate  and  involved  process,  it  is  relatively  easy 
in  comparison  to  the  transfer  stage.  After  tO-lS  hours  in  therapy,  the  client  will 
usually  be  adept  at  using  normal  sounding  fluency  inside  the  clinic.  Appropriate 
eye  contact  and  gestures  will  be  established  here  and  involvement  in  group 
sessions  to  help  ease  the  transfer  of  learned  behaviours  to  the  outside  world 
would  be  typical. 

Initially  transfer  assignments  will  be  scaled  from  easy  to  difficult,  and  the  newly 
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acquired  fluency  will  be  used  in  a  limited  number  or  situations.  Behaviourist 
principles  of  reward  and  punishment  are  generally  exploited  to  some  degree 
(Boberg,  1976;  hfowrer,  1975).  For  the  majority  of  clients,  however,  fluency  will 
not  be  transferred  into  the  more  difficult  situations  and  switching  to  stuttering 
patterns  is  common,  despite  high  levels  of  motivation  and  establishment  of  the 
necessary  fluency  skills. 

TRANSFER  -^AILURE 

The  suggested  reasons  for  transfer  failure  include:  habit  strength  (Sheehan,  1984); 
the  punishing  effect  of  practice  for  the  client  whose  fluency  has  improved 
dramatically  in  therapy;  loss  of  spontaneity  because  of  the  careful  monitoring 
required  to  be  fluent,  and  the  delayed  reward  for  fluency  practice  {Boberg,  Howie 
<£  Woods,  1979).  Gregory  (1989)  refers  to  'personality  characteristics'  that  may 
influence  relapse  to  stuttering  and  Kuhr  and  Rustin  (1985)  ^otcd  the  depressing 
effect  of  fluency  on  some  participants  in  their  programme. 

While  these  suggestions  may  account  for  some  failure  in  therapy,  other  issues 
arise  in  relation  to  the  roles  played  by  the  client  in  self-presentation.  Leahy  & 
Sullivan  (1987)  addressed  these  by  questioning  the  relative  degree  to  which 
stuttering  and  fluency  may  be  indicated  as  part  of  the  self-definition  and  whether 
there  arc  indications  of  a  greater  ability  to  elaborate  the  stuttering  experience  than 
the  fluent  one.  Where  stuttering  is  strongly  part  of  the  self-definition  it  is  likely 
that  the  elaboration  of  stuttering  is  also  strong  and  therefore  relapse  to  stuttering 
easier  for  the  person  who  has  recently  become  fluent  in  therapy.  In  this  sense,  the 
stuttering  and  the  ncwly-lcamcd  fluent  speech  may  be  compared  to  the  high  and 
low  speech  styles  used  in  different  roles,  which  Ferguson  (1959)  referred  to  as 
diglossia. 

SPEECH  STYLES  AND  STUTTERING 

Lchislc  (1988)  reports  studies  on  different  speech  styles  that  closely  resemble 
studies  on  the  'slultercr  stereotype'.  Arthur  ei  al.  (1974)  used  a  semantic 
differential  scale  to  check  responses  of  UCLA  students  to  matched  guises 
spcakmg  Chicano-English  and  local  L.A,  standard  dialect.  The  scale  rated 
success,  ability  and  social  awareness.  They  found  that  speakers  using  standard 
dialect  were  considered  to  be  more  friendly,  intelligent,  strong,  honest, 
hardworking,  ambitious,  upper  class,  dependable  and  educated.  Woods  and 
Williams  (197 L  1976)  used  a  similar  semantic  differential  scale  for  checking 
perceptions  of  stutterers  and  fluent  males  and  found  that  fluent  males  arc 
considered  as  more  friendly,  at  case,  intelligent,  ambitious,  decisive,  trustworthy 
and  agreeable  than  their  stuttering  counterparts.  Such  negative  stereotyping  may 
have  direct  implications  for  uansfer  failure,  particularly  where  stuttering  is  part 
of  the  self-definition.^  ^   
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LANGUAGE  TRANSFER  AND  LANGUAGE  FAILURE 

Odlins  ( 1989:27)  working  dcnnition  of  language  transfer  is  that  it  is  "the  influ- 
ence resulting  from  similarities  and  differences  between  the  target  language  and 
any  other  language  that  has  been  previously  (and  perhaps  imperfectly)  acquired'*. 
He  considers  that  it  is  not  simply  a  consequence  of  habit  formation,  nor  just  of 
interference,  nor  simply  of  falling  back  on  native  language.  He  also  refers  to  the 
psychological  aspects  of  transfer  and  to  conditions  that  trigger  judgements  of 
identity  or  similarity  with  the  native  language.  Lehiste  (1988)  too  considers  the 
effect  of  different  sellings  e.g.,  the  cultural  versus  the  school  sellings  on  transfer 
of  rules.  In  general  transfer  occurs  where  LI  is  better  or  longer  established  than 


Ii  could  be  argued  that  fluency  is  the  'mother  tongue*  of  the  person  who  stutters, 
as  it  is  almost  always  established  before  the  child  begins  to  stutter.  However,  the 
stuttering  pattern  will  have  built  up  over  many  years  and  is  probably  the  major 
*style'  of  speaking  for  the  adult  who  stutters.  In  stuttering  therapy,  fluency  can 
be  learned  and  established  in  the  clinical  setting.  Here,  the  role  of  *the  siuiicrer' 
is  played  by  a  highly  motivated  client  who  is  becoming  fluent  in  a  relaxed, 
accepting  and  understanding  setting.  Even  if  he  docs  stutter,  he  is  assured  of 
being  accepted  by  the  therapist  whose  warmth  and  genuineness  he  can  trust.  But 
in  the  outside  world,  the  role  of  *the  stutterer'  is  one  that  is  rejected.  He  is  likely 
to  be  treated  as  handicapped,  with  his  intelligence,  decision-making  ability  and 
trustworthiness  called  into  question.  In  a  sense,  since  stuttering  is  so  undesirable, 
the  expectation  might  be  that  transfer  of  fluency  skills  would  be  eased  instead  of 
disrupted.  After  all,  it  is  far  more  desirable  that  he  docs  not  stutter  and  so  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  others.  So  why  is  transfer  difficult? 
We  may  refer  back  to  habit  formation,  or  interference,  or  falling  back  on  the 
'native'  stuttering,  but  as  with  language  transfer,  these  do  not  fully  explain  the 
failure  to  be  fluent 

When  old,  familiar  patterns  of  behaviour  take  precedence  over  more  desirable 
ones,  the  person  may  experience  a  relative  comfort  or  security  that  comes  with 
familiarity.  Reluming  to  the  familiar  role  of  'the  stutterer'  even  with  all  the 
negative  traits  that  are  associated  with  it,  may  have  other  meaning  and  may  serve 
to  'justify'  one's  role  in  a  particular  setting. 

For  example,  the  person  who  cannot  transfer  fluency  into  situations  at  home  and 
at  work,  and  is  also  the  youngest  at  home  and  at  work,  regards  his  role  as 
'vulnerable',  *protected',  'non-threatening'  and  'gentle'.  The  stutterer  role  means 
that  he  is  not  treated  as  equal  to  others,  but  this  may  have  some  good 
consequences  as  well  as  bad.  The  possible  results  of  being  fluent  is  these  two 
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situations  include  losing  the  *protection'  that  stuttering  brings  even  if  this 
stuttering  role  has  several  negative  implications.  And  the  conflict  experienced 
also  includes  the  loss  of  being  non-threatening.  If  being  non-threatening  is 
integral  to  his  self-definition,  then  the  implications  of  being  fluent  are  too  great 
So  even  if  equality  may  be  gained  from  being  fluent,  there  may  be  too  much  lost 
The  "depressing  effect"  of  fluency  (Kuhr  &  Rustin,  1985)  and  the  "personality 
characteristics**  (Gregory,  1989)  mentioned  earlier,  may  also  be  linked  to  the  loss 
of  an  element  of  integral  importance  -  such  as  being  non-threatening  -  to  the 
person  who  has  a  history  of  stuttering  in  a  particular  situation. 

In  another  instance,  the  clergyman  who  had  acquired  fluency  and  is  successful  at 
transferring  it  into  all  situations,  except  one  -  preaching  a  sermon  -  may  also  be 
threatened  by  being  fluent  In  exploring  similarities  and  differences  between  his 
role  as  counsellor/confessor  and  that  as  preacher,  it  emerged  that  by  being  fluent 
he  was  at  risk  of  losing  an  important  element  of  his  self-definition,  that  of  being 
on  an  equal  standing  with  members  of  his  congregation. 

Habit  suength  or  loss  of  spontaneity  when  using  a  fluency  technique  cannot 
account  for  the  failure  to  transfer  in  either  of  these  two  cases,  but  perhaps  an 
identity  with  the  stuttering  and  its  dual  set  of  implications  may  begin  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  issue. 

Resolving  the  problem  remains,  but  it  may  be  eased  by  exploring  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  different  settings  and  the  meaningfulness  of  the  stuttering 
and  the  fluency  roles  adopted.  Such  understanding,  as  suggested  by  Odlin  ( 1989) 
and  Lehiste  (1988),  may  also  shed  some  light  on  the  problems  of  language  ^ 
transfer  experienced  by  second  language  learners. 
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TRANSFER  IN  L2  PRODUCTION:  A  CASY  STUDY 


Jennifer  Ridley 
Trinity  College  Dublin 


INTRODUCTION 

The  term  transfer  covers  a  wide  field  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  where  its 
boundaries  lie.  In  the  area  of  second  language  acquisition  transfer  has  been 
constantly  redefined  -  one  only  has  to  see  the  broad  range  of  definitions  in  Gass 
and  Selinker  (1983),  for  example.  Research  into  transfer  in  interlanguage  has 
tended  to  shift  focus  from  the  kinds  of  errors  which  learners  produce  to  the 
different  cognitive  processes  involved  in  second  language  learning  and  use.  This 
paper  looks  at  one  aspect  of  a  longitudinal  study  I  made,  namely  the  role  of 
mother  tongue  knowledge  in  second  language  performance.  The  study  uncovered 
a  phenomenon  which  can  occur  in  the  speech  of  some  second  language  learners 
who,  in  spite  of  considerable  exposure  to  and  practice  in  the  target  language, 
remain  entrenched  in  LI -based  linguistic  behaviour.  Such  was  the  case  of  one  of 
the  subjects  who  look  part  in  the  study.  She  was  an  advanced  learner  of  French 
with  English  as  her  LI.  Written  tests  showed  that  she  had  a  good  command  of 
the  target  language's  grammatical  system.  Along  with  three  other  subjects  she 
spent  six  months  immersed  in  a  French-speaking  environment.  Whereas  the 
other  three  subjects  developed  an  L2-based  communicative  style  during  their 
time  away,  this  particular  learner's  speech  style  did  not  change  significantly;  on 
her  return  to  Ireland  it  was  still  strongly  influenced  by  LI -based  features.  In 
particular  the  pragmatic  level  of  her  communicative  style  was  still  heavily  based 
in  the  LI;  what  Scarcella  (1983)  calls  'discourse  accent'  had  not  changed,  in  that 
she  continued  to  use  LI  discourse  markers.  The  use  of  LI -based  performance 
features  instead  of  native-like  discourse  markers  and  fillers  raises  questions  about 
the  development  of  communicative  competence  in  advanced  learners.  If  an 
advanced  learner,  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  L2's  grammatical  system, 
seems  unwilling  or  unable  to  transfer  aspects  of  strategic  competence  (which 
presumably  are  already  developed  in  his  or  her  LI)  to  the  L2  situation,  then  non- 
linguistic  as  well  as  linguistic  factors  need  to  be  considered  to  explain  this  type  of 
verbal  behaviour. 

THE  STUDY 

The  four  subjects  had  all  attained  good  grades  in  Leaving  Certificate  French  and 
none  had  been  to  France  before.  They  were  interviewed  in  French  by  their 
teacher,  a  native-speaker,  and  the  recordings  were  transcribed.  In  addition,  each 
subject  gave  an  introspective  report  immediately  after  each  interview.  They  were 


remembered  experiencing  a  problem.  It  was  usually  quite  ^parent  when  they 
had  been  in  hnguistic  difficulties  because  of  the  hesitations  which  preceded  the 
problenL  Usually  the  hesitations  were  due  to  lack  of  L2  lexical  knowledge,  or 
because  the  task  stress  was  such  that  they  could  not  recall  a  lexical  item  on  the 
spot.  Other  studies  of  L2  production  of  advanced  learners  have  shown  that  causes 
of  problcmaticity  tend  to  be  lexical  {for  example,  Haastrup  and  Phillipson  1983). 
This  procedure  took  place  twice:  once  before  they  left  for  France  and  once  again 
on  their  return  to  Ireland.  A  profile  of  each  subject*s  coping  style  in  oral 
performance  was  built  up  at  each  stage.  The  term  coping  style  was  used  to 
describe  their  use  of  communicative  strategies  and  other  performance  features 
when  faced  with  linguistic  difficulties  in  the  two  interviews,  and  the  following 
taxonomy  was  used: 

/.  Compensatory  strategies: 

code-switching  (use  of  an  LI  word) 

word-coinage  (a  word  made  up  from  LI  or  L2 

knowledge) 

Paraphrase  in  the  L2 

direct  appeal  to  the  interlocutor 

waiting  until  a  lexical  item  was  recalled 

2.  Performance  features 

self-correction 
restructuring 

repetition  ^ 
pauses,  drawls  and  gambits 

In  the  first  set  of  inter\  iews,  made  before  they  went  away,  all  four  subjects  used 
the  above  communication  strategies  and  performance  features  with  similar 
frequency.  In  other  words  their  communicative  styles  when  analysed  according 
to  these  criteria  were  not  significantly  different  from  each  other.  They  all 
occasionally  code-switched  or  coined  words.  Two  subjects  used  L2  paraphrase 
occasionally,  the  others  did  not  use  them  at  all. 

There  were  varying  degrees  of  self-correction,  repetition  and  restructuring,  as 
indeed  there  would  have  been  if  they  were  speaking  in  their  mother  tongue,  but  it 
was  not  possible  at  this  stage  to  identify  a  particular  communicative  style  which 
was  peculiar  to  each  subject.  It  was  interesting  to  see  that  not  one  subject  made 
use  of  L2  type  drawls  or  fillers  (for  example,  the  French  filler  *euh')  although  the 
interviewer,  their  teacher,  used  them  constantly.  You  could  say  that  a  drawl  in 
French  is  a  typical  way  of  gaining  planning  time,  but  the  subjects  gained  planning 
time  by  using  LI  fillers,  such  as  *uh'  or  *oh*  and  they  did  not  drawl.  The 
occasional  nervous  cough  was  used  to  fill  in  the  keep  communication  going. 
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When  the  subjects  returned  from  France,  it  was  clear  that  each  of  them  had 
developed  her  own  individual  coping  style.  As  outlined  above,  one  of  the  four 
subjects  seemed  to  have  come  to  rely  on  her  knowledge  of  Ll-based  strategics, 
strucuires  and  performance  feature  when  speaking  the  second  language,  even 
though  she  had  been  surrounded  by  the  spoken  word  for  six  months,  and  had  not 
spoken  any  English  for  that  time,  ^art  from  a  weekly  phone  call  hcnnc. 

Mother  tongue  influence  showed  itself  in  the  oral  interview  of  this  learner  at 
various  linguistic  levels.  Although  her  pronunciation  had  become  more  native- 
like,  she  nevertheless  surprised  the  interviewer  by  pronouncing  'Brussels"  (where 
she  had  spent  some  time)  in  a  distinctly  mother-tongue  way.  At  the  syntactic 
level  she  simplified  structures  and  made  obvious  literal  translations  of  LI 
grammatical  structures.  For  example,  when  asked  how  she  made  up  a  baby's 
bottle,  she  started  her  reply  with  *la  premifere  chose  j*ai  fait*  -  a  literal  translation 
of  'the  first  thing  I  did'.  This  structure  is  appropriate  in  an  English  context,  of 
course,  but  not  in  French.  It  was  clear  that  this  learner  was  often  translating  her 
thoughts  word  for  word.  Her  slow,  deliberate  speech  style  fuelled  this 
impression:  it  sounded  at  times  more  like  that  of  a  beginner  rather  than  that  of  an 
advanced  learner.  As  Blum-Kulka  and  Levenston  ( 1983)  observe: 


Because  the  particular  subject  in  my  study  was  an  advanced  learner,  with  an 
advanced  knowledge  of  L2  suuctures,  one  is  tempted  to  infer  that  she  had  come 
habitually  to  rely  on  using  literal  u-anslation  as  a  regular  communication  strategy 
when  speaking  the  L2. 

At  the  pragmatic  level,  this  subject's  speech  performance  had  changed  very  little 
over  the  six  month  period.  It  was  noticeable  too  that,  unlike  the  others,  she  had 
not  acquired  the  use  of  drawls  -  although  in  a  similar  study  Raupach  (1987)  found 
too  that  not  all  of  his  subjects  (advanced  German-speaking  learners  of  French) 
had  acquired  drawls  as  part  of  their  repertoire  during  an  extended  slay  in  France. 

COMMUNICATION  STRATEGIES  AND  PROFICIENCY  LEVELS 

Although  separate  grammatical  written  tests  showed  that  this  subject's 
grammatical  competence  had  grown  during  the  six  monlhc  period,  she  did  not 
make  any  use  of  L2  paraphrase  in  the  second  interview.  This  finding  raises  the 
question  whether  we  can  assume  that  the  more  proficient  a  learner  is  in  terms  of 
knowledge  of  a  language's  grammatical  system,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the 


All  second  language  learners  begin  by  assumir.g  that  for  every  word  in 
their  mother-tongue  there  is  a  single  transl  iiion  equivalent  in  the 
second  language,  (p.  132) 


leamcr  will  use  L2-based  strategics  (for  instance  L2  paraphrase)  as  a  device  to 
cope  with  lack  of  lexical  knowledge.  Two  studies  of  the  use  of  communication 
strategies  -  Tar  one  (1977)      Bialystok(J983)~-  suggest  that  advanced  learners 
use  L2  paraphrase  more  frequently  than  less  advanced  (and  clearly  this  is  to  a 
certain  extent  predictable,  since  a  learner  needs  to  have  acquired  a  certain 
minimum  proficiency  level  in  order  to  paraphrase  in  the  target  language).  In 
contrast  to  these  two  studies,  my  subject  did  ridi  use  paraphrase  in  her  oral 
performance.  In  their  study  of  learners  with  five  years*  learning  of  the  target 
language,  Haastrup  and  Phillipson  fmd  the  same  phenomenon  among  some  of 
their  subjects.  They  say 

we  were  quite  supriscd  that  most  of  our  learners  make  frequent  use  of 
Ll-bascd  strategies,  as  one  might  expect  that  learners,  after  five  years 
of  English  teaching,  would  rely  more  on  IL-bascd  strategies.  (1983, 
p.154)  _  _ 

In  a  review  of  studies  which  raise  the  question  of  a  link  between  strategy 
preference  and  proficiency  levels  of  learners,  Bialystok  (1990,  p.48)  concludes 
that  the  results  are  either  mixed  or  inconclusive.  It  seems  that  other  factors  may 
determine  preferences  for  different  kinds  of  communication  strategies,  for 
example,  personality  factors.  However,  my  own  study  was  too  small-scaled  to 
undertake  personality  tests  with  the  subjects,  and  indeed  other  studies  like  that  of 
Haarsirup  and  Phillipson  have  not  specified  what  kind  of  pci^nality  is  likely  to 
use  LI -based  suaiegies  rather  than  L2-bascd  strategics. 

TRANSFER  AS  A  COPING  MECHANISM 

LI  knowledge  can  be  instrumental  in  maintaining  communication  when  lack  of 
L2  knowledge  threatens  a  breakdown  or  the  effectiveness  of  L2  communication. 
LI  knowledge  can  be  used  in  a  compensatory  way  to  make  up  for  lack  of  L2 
lexical  knowledge,  for  example.  Faerch  and  Kasper  (1989,  pJ86)  call  this  type 
of  transfer  *  strategic  transfer'.  In  such  instances  this  type  of  transfer  occurs  with 
the  learner  being  to  a  ceriain  extent  conscious  of  the  process.  An  LI  lexical  item 
may  be  used  as  a  subsiiiuie  for  the  intended,  but  unknown  or  forgotten,  L2  item. 
Carder  ( J983,  p,94)  refers  to  this  procedure  as  'borrowing'  and  its  function  is  to 
help  keep  communication  going.  As  example  from  my  daia:  the  subject  had 
forgotten  the  word  in  French  for  *  walk'.  (lauospection  revealed  that  this  was 
entirely  due  to  task  stress.)  She  uttered  therefore:  'je  (— )  walk  (-)  je  je  walk  je 
prom  je  me  promenscr'.  When  LI  knowledge  is  activated  in  this  way,  the 
speaker's  attention  is  focusscd  on  a)  the  linguistic  problem  and  b)  the  solution. 
'  This  was  clear  from  the  introspective  duia. 
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A  second  use  of  LI  knowledge  is  again  triggered  by  a  desire  lo  keep  communica- 
tion going,  but  transfer  occurs  at  an  automatic  level.  The  learner' s  attention  is 
focusscd  at  a  planning  level  other  than  at  the  lexical  level:  for  example,  the 
learner  intends  to  avoid  a  topic  or  needs  to  gain  message  planning  lime. 
Automatised  LI  fillers  such  as  'well'  or  *uh'  help  smooth  over  message 
production  difficulties  without  the  speaker  being  aware  of  using  them.  The 
subject  in  the  study  who  had  not  acquired  the  use  of  L2-typc  fillers  was  unaw:u'c 
that  her  L2  utterances  were  interspersed  with  LI -type  fillers  until  it  was  pointCvl 
out  to  her  later.  She  had  been  entirely  unaware  of  her  linguistic  habit  when 
listening  to  the  recording  of  her  performance. 

IDENTIFYING  TRANSFER  IN  L2  PRODUCTION 

Because  LI  knowledge  has  different  functions  in  L2  production,  it  is  problematic 
to  identify  what  kind  of  transfer  is  being  used:  whether  it  is  a  performance 
phenomenon  or  whether  it  reflects  the  slate  of  the  learner's  intcrlanguagc. 
Inicrlanguagc  is  by  definition  an  interaction  of  LI  and  L2  knowledge,  and  the 
cognitive  processes  involved  in  speech  production  are  not  always  open  to 
analysis.  A  uaditional  way  of  detecting  transfer  has  been  error  analysis:  how- 
ever, this  method  of  data  analysis  is  also  not  without  its  problems  -  Kellermann 
(1984)  warns  against  assuming  that  LI  infiuence  is  'proven  whenever  the 
erroneous  presence  of  features  in  the  L2  which  arc  reminiscent  of  the  L 1  is 
detected'  (p.98). 

If  we  want  to  avoid  error  analysis,  an  alternative  method  of  gaining  insight  into 
the  process  of  uansfer  is  introspection.  This  method  I  found  was  effective  with 
three  subjects,  who  were  perfectly  aMe  to  recall  linguistic  problems  and  lo  talk 
about  how  they  had  solved  them.  However,  the  learner  who  was  most  heavily 
infiuenced  by  her  LI  could  not  recall  experiencing  linguistic  problems  -  apart 
from  a  few  instances  which  were  extremely  obvious  because  they  were 
announced  by  massive  hesitation.  This  learner  also  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
explain  how  she  had  solved  these  problems  -  she  did  not  have  the  metalinguistic 
wherewithal!  lo  do  so.  It  is  tempting  to  hypothesise  a  link  between  lack  of 
meialinguislic  awareness  and  heavy  use  of  uansfer,  but  that  would  demand  a 
separate  study. 

An  alternative,  possibly  globally  mor^^  successful  way  of  using  inuospcclive 
report  is  thai  used  by  Zimmcrmann  (1989),  In  a  study  of  lexical  search  he  uses  a 
think-aloud  protocol  in  a  translation  task,  and  finds  that  some  leamers  retrieve  an 
L2  lc\  ca\  item  via  the  use  of  LI  knowledge,  a  procedure  which  may  take  place 
in  oral  oroduction,  but  which  is  hard  to  find  evidence  for.  The  interactive  nature 
of  the  tace-lo-face  interview  makes  different  demands  on  the  leamer  from  the 
more  relaxed  uanslaiion  task,  and  therefore  we  cannot  assume  that  the  processes 
involving  transfer  arc  thejuune  from  task  to  task. 


NON-LINGUISTIC  FACTORS  AND  TRANSFER 


With  regard  lo  the  subjects  in  my  study,  I  was  curious  to  find  out  why  one  learner 
seemed  aK)arently  unwilling  to  lake  on  more  L2-based  strategies  and  L2-iype 
performances  features.  On  her  return  from  France  and  Belgium  she  answered  a 
questionnaire  about  her  experiences  there.  Along  with  the  other  subjects,  die 
evaluated  her  stay  abroad  most  positively,  describing  it  as  the  best  six  months  of 
her  life.  I  could  not  therefore  put  her  non-nativelike  performance  down  to  some 
kind  of  unhappy  conflict  of  identity  when  she  was  in  France  or  Belgium,  but  this 
may  be  a  factor  with  other  learners. 

Brown  (1^73)  suggests  that  'a  person  is  forced  to  take  on  a  new  identity  if  he  is  to 
become  competent  in  a  second  language.  The  very  definition  of 
communication  implies  a  process  of  revealing  oneself  to  another'  (p.233).  In 
other  words,  some  learners  may  feel  a  need  to  show  the  L2  speech  comniunity 
that  they  wish  to  preserve  a  separate  identity,  and  they  may  do  this  by  adhering  to 
LI -based  structures  and  features  as  a  means  of  establishing  their  difference  from 
the  L2  speech  community.  In  a  slightly  different  approach,  Schumann  (1975) 
suggests  that  positive  or  negative  attitudes  to  the  L2  environment  can  affect 
processes  involved  in  second  language  learning. 

Another  factor  which  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  when  a  learner's  speech  is 
heavily  influenced  by  the  LI  is  what  Kellermann  (1983,  p.ll4)  calls  the  learner's 
'psychotypology'  -  that  is,  the  learner's  perception  of  the  distance  between  the 
mother  tongue  and  the  second  language.  According  to  Kellermann,  the  learner's 
notion  of  the  relationship  between  the  LI  and  the  L2  can  either  act  as  a  limiting 
constrain cr  or  as  a  trigger  of  transfer  (p.l  13).  In  addition,  the  learner's 
perception  of  his  or  her  mother-tongue  may  be  a  factor  in  determining  whether 
transfer  will  occur,  and  to  what  degree.  The  learner  may  have  a  notion  of  which 
LI  items  or  structures  are  transferable  or  r,^^  However,  any  introspective  report 
by  the  learner  on  a  language  as  system  presupposes  that  the  learner  has  a 
minimum  level  of  linguistic  awareness,  and  my  study  showed  that  inU"ospcction 
and  consciousness-raising  about  language  do  not  come  easily  to  all  learners. 

CONCLUSION 

Clearly,  after  a  small-scale  study  like  this,  there  are  many  unanswered  questions. 
On  rcflcciion  its  methodology  was  incomplete,  in  that  it  did  not  take  into  account 
the  communicative  style  of  the  subjects*  LI  performance.  Studies  comparing  LI 
and  L2  performance  are  starting  to  be  undertaken  more  widely  than  previously: 
for  example,  Bon^aerts  and  Poulisse  (1989)  have  made  a  study  of  the  similarities 
between  LI  and  L2  referential  behaviour.  In  addition,  more  in-depth 


questionnaires  would  have  had  to  be  answered  by  the  four  subjects  to  find  out 
more  about  their  relationship  to  a)  the  target  language,  b)  the  country  where  they 
had  lived,  and  c)  their  personal  experiences  there.  Thirdly,  useful  data  could 
have  been  elicited  in  the  form  of  different  tasks  and  text  types  to  see  whether 
each  subject  used  the  same  levels  of  transfer  from  task  to  task.  The  study  showed 
that  identifying  u*ansfcr  in  a  face-to-face  interview  is  difficult  -  strategic  transfer, 
used  consciously  as  a  resource  to  help  communication,  is  visible  and  that  is 
because  LI  knowledge  is  usually  used  consciously  to  overcome  a  possible 
breakdown  in  communication.  Inuosi^eclion  into  strategic  U*ansfer  is  possible, 
but  not  necessarily  with  all  learners.  If  inuospcction  is  not  possible,  or  is 
inadequate,  then  systematic  analysis  of  U^nsfer  patterns  is  also  difficult.  All  one 
can  say  is  that  there  is  some  evidence  of  LI  infiuence  at  work. 

The  study  showed  that  a  learner  can  have  knowledge  of  an  L2  system,  and  not  be 
able  to  use  it  procedurally  in  oral  performance.  Since  learners'  proficiency  in  the 
L2  is  sometimes  assessed  orally  (for  instance  in  job  interviews  in  the  target 
language)  then  the  question  is  raised  whether  sU'ategic  competence  can  be  taught; 
whether  it  is  possible  to  teach  a  learner  to  use  effective  native-like  performance 
features  and  L2-bascd  strategies  as  a  means  of  coping.  In  my  experience  it  is 
possible  actively  to  encourage  learners  to  exchange  LI -based  strategies  and  other 
LI -based  performance  features  for  L2  features,  but  only  when  the  learner  has 
reached  sufficient  maturity  and  ability  to  talk  about  his  or  her  oral  performance  in 
an  objective  way. 
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LINGUISTIC  AND  PEDAGOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  ENGLISH 
PASSIVE  CONSTRUCTIONS* 

Claus  Gnutzmann 
Vniversitat  Hannover,  F.R.G. 

h      Linguistics  and  language  teaching:  Why  the  passive  is  linguistically 
interesting  and  pedagogically  relevant 

The  passive,  which  is  dealt  with  under  "voice"  in  English  and  "genus  verbi"  as 
well  as  "Diathese"  in  German,  has  always,  among  the  grammatical  phenomena  of 
these,  though  also  of  many  other  languages,  been  given  special  attention.  There 
arc  a  number  of  good  linguistic  and  pedagogical  reasons  for  this,  for  example: 

1)  The  close  syntactic  relationship  between  active  and  passive,  already 
postulated  by  traditional  linguists,  whereby  the  active  assumes  the  role  of 
"source"  or  "underlying  structure"  for  the  passive,  i.e.  where  a  sentence 
like  "Columbus  discovered  America"  is  seen  as  the  basis  for  "America 
was  discovered  by  Columbus." 

2)  The  question  of  semantic  similarity  or  even  identity  of  active  ani  passive 
sentences  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  fundamental  semantic  diffetences  on 
the  other. 

3)  The  special  use  of  the  passive  (probably  best  explained  within  text 
linguistics)  which  manifests  itself  above  all  in  the  omission  of  the  agent 
constituent;  in  this  way  about  80%  of  all  English  passive  sentences  do  not 
contain  prepositional  phrases  starting  with  "by". 

4)  The  discourse  and  register-specific  use  of  the  passive,  which  is  character- 
istic of  newscasts,  and  of  legal  and  scientific  texts.  This  register-specific 
use  correlates  with  the  situation-specific  use  of  the  passive  in  texts  of  a 
more  formal  nature. 

5)  The  differences  between  German  and  English,  more  specifically  with 
reference  to  the  structural  possibilities  in  forming  the  passive  in  English, 
for  example  with  three-place  verbs: 

(I)  The  regular  was  immediately  given  a  beer  and  two  bags  of 

crisps  by  the  barman 
(/')  *Der  Siammgast  wurde  sofort  ein  Bier  und  zwci  TUlcn 

Kanoffcl  chips  gegcbcn 
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In  contrast,  the  German  language  has  a  larger  stock  of  lexical  and  gram- 
matical allcmatives  available,  for  expressing  the  meaning  of  the  passive, 
e.g. 

(2)  Dans  laBl  sich  nicht  Sndem 

(2')  Nothing  can  be  done  about  that 

6)       The  above  mentioned  characteristics  and  the  linguistic  problems  sur- 
rounding the  English  passive  demonstrate  clearly  the  relevance  of  this 
construction  for  the  teaching  of  general  language-  and  LSP-courses. 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  it  is  the  following  areas  that  I  will  concentrate  on  in 
my  discussion  of  English  passive  constructions:  syntax  and  semantics,  lexl 
linguistics,  register-specific  uses  and  differences  between  English  and 
German. 

1.1      The  passive  transformation:  generative  but  also  traditional 
lAA   Syntax:  Restrictions  and  expansions 

The  most  famous  quotation  of  the  passive  can  be  found  in  N.  Chomsky'  Syntactic 
Structures  (1957),  and  it  serves  as  an  indication  of  the  superiority  of  generative 
grammar. 

(A)  If  S 1  is  a  grammatical  sentence  of  the  form 

NPj  -  Aux  -  V  -  NP^, 
then  the  corresponding  su*ing  of  the  form 

NP^  -  Aux  +  be  +  en  -  V  -  by  +  NPj 
is  also  a  grammatical  sentence.  (Chomsky  1957:43) 

This  formulation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  active-passive  area, 
we're  dealing  exclusively  with  a  su*uctural  relationship  between  sentences  - 
without  any  sort  of  semantic  implication  -  and  that  consequently  this  relationship 
is  best  presented  as  a  syntactic  transformation.  On  first  reading,  the  meaning  of 
this  quotation  seems  quite  su*aighiforward,  however  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  it 
is  empirically  false.  In  spite  of  this  it  cannot  be  said  that  we're  dealing  with  a 
useless  statement;  after  all,  it  docs  come  from  Chomsky!  Furthermore  it  is  an 
adequate  characterisation  of  the  core  part  of  the  passive  spectrum.  Essentially  it 
is  that  which  is  described  as  "agcniive  passive"  by  Svartivik  (1966:141)  and  as 
"central  passive"  by  Quirk  ei  al.  (1985:171).  Incidentally,  the  assumption  of 
relationships  between  active  and  passive  sentences  is  nothing  new.  This  can 
easily  be  shown  by  referring  to  the  appropriate  traditional  grammars  of  English, 
for  example  Jespcrsen,  Kruisinga  or  Poulsma.  It  was  left  to  Chomsky  to  present 
the  passive  in  the  context  of  a  general  linguistic  theory  -  at  the  expense  of 
empirical  adequacy. 
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Lei  us  now  have  a  look  ai  those  cases  which  can't  be  handled  with  Chomsky's 
rules,  at  cases  which  therefore  represent  the  restrictions.  The  rule  "fails"  for 
example: 


-  when  NP2  is  a  reflexive  pronoun: 

(3)  She  taught  herself 
(3')     *Hcrself  was  taught 

but 

(3")     She  was  taught  by  herself 

-  with  symmetrical  verbs  Wkc  resemble,  equal,  niarry: 

(4)  Fred  resembles  his  brother 

(4')     *Fred  is  resembled  by  his  brother 

wLlh  the  occurrence  of  quantifiers  like  niany.fcw,  somCr  all  elc. 

(5)  Many  people  read  few  books 

(5')     #Few  books  are  read  by  many  people 

Furthermore,  there  arc  a  number  of  passive  constructions  which  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  an  active  structure  a  la  Chomsky  or  indeed  any  active  structure.  In  these 
cases,  the  rule  doesn't  have  to  be  constrained  in  its  capacity,  but  it  needs  expand- 
ing. The  following  expansions  would  therefore  also  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, for  example: 

-  with  the  passive  subjects  which  do  not  refer  back  to  an  NP,  but  to  a  PP  of  a 
corresponding  active  sentence  ("stranded  prepositions") 

(S)      The  affair  was  looked  into  by  the  committee 
(8')     The  committee  looked  into  the  affair 

Those  NP's  which  act  as  part  of  a  prepositional  phrase  of  an  active  sentence, 
expressing  locative  meaning,  and  functioning  as  the  subject  of  a  passive  sentence, 
are  particularly  interesting  from  a  contrastive  point  of  view: 

(9)      Five  people  have  slept  in  this  bed 

(9')     This  bed  has  been  slept  in  by  five  people 

(9" )    *Dicses  Belt  wurde  von  fiinf  Leulen  geschlafen 
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furthermore  the  so-called  "siaial  passive": 


( 10)  The  cups  are  broken 

( JO')    *Somcone  breaks  the  cups 
(UY*)   ?Someonc  has  broken  ihc  cups 

-  then  "adjectival  passives": 

(11)  Bill  was  (very)  worried  by  the  new  plan 

There  arc  also  passive  constructions,  which  appear  agenlless.  where  there  is  no 
agent  -  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  related  to  any  active  equivalent: 

(12)  Suddenly  our  friendly  neighbour  was  taken  ill 

( 12')    *Our  friendly  neighbour  was  taken  ill  by  bronchitis 

or  even: 

( 12  ")   *Bronchitis  took  ill  our  friendly  neighbour 
and  similarly: 


(13) 
(13') 


Her  new  husband  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  cook 
*They  say  her  new  husband  to  be  an  excellent  cook 


-  finally  the  use  of  get  and  other  auxiliary  verbs  like  become,  grow,  appear,  seem 
as  quasi-alternatives  to  be.  Quasi-altematives,  because  these  verbs  differ  from  be 
in  their  synUictic  behaviour,  as  they  require  periphrastic  constructions  with  do  in 
questions  and  negations: 

(14)  He  got  (himsclO  arrested 
( 14')    *Got  he  himself  arrested? 

*He  got  not  himself  arrested 
( 14")   Did  he  get  himself  arrested? 

He  didn't  get  himself  arrested 

The  restrictions  on  the  "conventional"  passive  transformation  or  passive  corre- 
spondence, illustrated  by  examples  (3)-(5).  as  well  as  the  existence  of  examples 
of  the  form  (6)-(14)  make  it  clear  that: 

1)  there  is  no  direct  1:1  correspondence  between  active  and  passive,  and 

2)  an  appropriate  description  is  not  possible  without  invoking  semantics. 
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Therefore,  instead  of  starling  out  with  a  distinctive,  homogeneous  passive  . 
category  with  an  unambiguous  and  direct  relationship  to  the  active,  I'll  follow  the 
proposal  of  Quirk  et  al.  (1985:167,171),  who  postulate  a  so-called  passive 
gradient. 
(B) 


This  violin  was  made  by  my  father  [11 

This  conclusion  is  hardly  justified  by  the  results  [2] 

Coal  has  been  replaced  by  oil  13] 

This  difficulty  can  be  avoided  in  several  ways  f41 

Wc  are  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  project  [5J 

Leonard  was  interested  in  linguistics  [6] 

The  building  is  already  demolished  17] 
The  modern  world  is  getting  \ 'becoming' )  more 

highly  industrialized  and  mechanized  [8] 


I  Central  passives 

(a)  With  expressed  agents:  [1],I2],I31 

(b)  Without  expressed  agents:  [4] 

II  Semi-passives:  [5],[61 

III  Pseudo-passives: 

(a)  With  'current'  popular  verbs  he,  feci  look,  etc.:  17] 
(h)  With  'resulting'  popular  verbs  get,  become,  grow  etc.:  [8] 
(Quirk  etal.  1985:167,171) 

All  sentences  in  (B)  are  similar  in  that  they  contain  the  structure  he  (get)  +  past 
participle,  and  this  common  ground  is  defined  syntactically. 

Ll,2   Semantics:  identity  vs.  distinctiveness 

Considering  the  semantic  qualities  of  Uie  passive  one  can  say  thai,  in  contrast  to 
ihc  active,  the  passive  reports  events  in  the  opposite  order: 

(15 )     My  father  made  this  violin 

(15*)    This  violin  was  made  by  my  father 

Whcrean  in  example  (15)  the  starling  point  of  the  sentence  is  represented  by  a 
human  agent  as  the  grammatical  subject,  the  direction  of  the  sequence  is  changed 
in  (15'),  where  the  object  of  the  active  sentence  becomes  the  grammatical  subject 
of  the  passive.  From  a  semantic  point  of  view  the  passive  subject,  although  only 
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occasionally  connected  with  suffering,  has  nearly  always  got  something  to  do 
with  "having  something  done  to  something/someone". 

Using  this  semantic  definition  of  the  passive  as  a  basis,  we  can  observe  along 
with  the  structure 

be 

+  past  participle 

get 

a  few  other  alternative  possibilities  to  express  the  semantic  concept  "passive": 
{16}  T-shirts  wash  easily 

07)  T-shirts  are  easily  washable 

(I6\17')        T-shirts  can  easily  be  washed 

Sentences  like  (16)  are  described  in  the  English  language  as  "mediopassives"  or 
"notional  passives"  (Quirk  et  ai  1985: 170),  they  imply  an  agent  which  is  never 
syntactically  realised.  In  German  "mcdiopassives"  are  generally  translated  by 
Lassen,  Konnen,  or  by  reflexives.  The  highly  productive  morpheme  -  able  (see 
(17))  is  another  possibility  in  English  to  render  the  passive. 

My  discussion  of  the  syntactic  (formal)  and  semantic  (functional)  characteristics 
of  the  English  passive  has  shown  that  neither  of  the  two  definitions  alone  can 
supply  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  definition  of  the  passive.  The  relation- 
ship between  linguistic  form  and  function  must  be  seen  as  dialectical,  not  only  in 
this  particular  case;  it  is  a  phenomenon  holding  true  for  the  description  of 
individual  languages  in  general.  Form  cannot  truly  exist  without  function,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  general  disadvantage  of  a  semantic  approach  lies  in  the  danger  of  its  subjec- 
tive application  and  the  concomitant  difficulty  in  identifying  its  linguistic 
correlates.  On  the  other  hand,  such  approaches  offer  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  relatively  easily  manage  cross-linguistic  comparisons,  as  languages  often  have 
the  common  quality  and  task  of  having  to  express  similar  semantic  relationships 
and.  of  course,  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  the  formal-syntactic  areas  where 
languages  differ  most.  A  further  advantage  of  a  semantic  approach  is  that  it  often 
allows  a  native-speaker  to  express  intuitions  about  his  language  belter  than  a 
structural  approach  would.  This  may  be  a  reason  for  the  lasting  success  of 
traditional  grammar  in  language  teaching,  i.e.  that  the  conceptually  and 
notionally  defined  categories  of  this  grammatical  model  comply  with  the  intuition 
of  the  learner  as  well  as  his  linguistic  awareness,  brought  about  by  the  teaching 
and  acquisition  of  his  own  mother  tongue.  The  disadvantage  of  a  structural, 
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syntactic  passive  classification  can  be  illustrated  using  the  example  of  the  medi- 
opasstves  •  in  other  words  in  constructions  whose  passive  meaning  is  felt  also  by 
English  native  speakers,  but  which  lie  outside  the  formal  dcfmtion  of  the  passive. 
The  advantage  of  a  formal  approach  to  the  passive  exists  in  the  easy  identifica- 
tion of  the  respective  constructions,  so  that  data  on  formally  defined  passives  can 
be  quickly  collected  and  statistical  analyses  can  be  easily  carried  out. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  on  a  semantic  approach  to  the  passive  we  arc 
also  faced  with  the  question  of  semantic  identity  vs.  distinctiveness  of  active  and 
passive  sentences.  In  retrospect  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  passionately  both 
positions,  especially  the  identity  hypothesis,  have  been  put  forward.  Basically, 
we're  dealing  with  a  fictitious  controversy,  which  can  be  put  down  relatively 
easily  to  the  different  use  of  the  concept  of  "semantics".  Assuming  the  semantic 
identity  of  active  and  passive  sentences,  the  tertium  comparationis  {or  identity  in 
this  case  refers  to  the  cognitive  meaning  or  the  proposilional  content,  the  truth 
value  and  the  respective  illocutionary  potential  of  the  statement.  The  second 
position,  which  emphasizes  the  functional  character  i.e.  the  semantic  differentiat- 
ing potential  of  different  syntactic  forms,  has  been  notably  -  and  very  success- 
fully -  presented  by  linguists  like  Randolph  Quirk  and  Dwight  Bolingcr.  The 
latter  once  wrote: 


(C) 

"Tell  him  (the  man  in  the  street]  that  if  two  ways  of  saying  something  differ 
in  their  words  or  their  arrangement  they  wil!  also  differ  in  meaning,  and  he  will 
show  as  much  surprise  as  if  you  told  him'lhai  walking  in  the  rain  is  conducive  to 
getting  wet.  Only  a  scicnli  1  can  wrap  himself  up  in  enough  sophistication  to 
keep  dry  irndcr  these  circui»  stances".  {Salinger  1977:1) 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  sufficient  proof  to  show  that  in  this  issue  it  is  best  to 
trust  Bolinger  and  the  man  in  ihc  sirccl,  as  long  as  one  doesn't  want  to  stand  in 
the  rain.  As  soon  as  one  includes  the  component  "style"  in  semantic  analysis  i.e. 
interpreting  a  certain  language  not  as  one  homogeneous  system,  but  as  a  system 
of  subsystems  with  specific  communicative  functions,  the  dogmatic  character  of 
the  identity  position  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  In  this  case,  the  linguist  is 
obliged  to  explain  the  diverse  usages  -  i.e.  why  a  choice  took  place  in  one  or 
another  direction,  and  the  language  teacher  has  to  leach  their  usages.  Obviously, 
there  are  semantic  and  stylistic  differences  between  active  and  passive,  but  these 
differences  are,  however,  not  so  serious  that  they  rule  out  once  and  for  all  the 
basic  relationship  between  active  and  passive,  as  regards,  for  instimce,  the 
common  proposilional  contents  of  active  and  passive  constructions. 
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2.      Text  linguistics:  Why  the  agent  can  disappear 


Almost  all  accounts  of  the  passive  point  towards  the  ability  to  leave  out  the  agent 
constituent  and,  as  already  mentioned,  it's  missing  in  about  80%  of  the  cases. 
Huddleston  even  claims  that  "it  [the  agent]  is  always  ommissible".  Of  course, 
that  is  not  true,  as  the  examples  (18>(20)  show:  ^ 

(18)  An  irresistible  desire  to  run  away  possessed  me 
( 18')  *I  was  possessed 

( 18")  I  was  possessed  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  run  away 

( 19)  Unworthy  motives  actuated  him 
(19')  *He  was  actuated 

(f9")  He  was  actuated  by  unworthy  motives 

(20)  On  his  death  his  daughter  succeeded  him 
(20')  *On  his  death  he  was  succeeded 

(20")  On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter 
(for  (18)-(20)  cf.  Stein  1979:127) 

An  adequate  description  of  the  passive  must,  with  regard  to  the  agent,  describe 
when  its  presence  is  obligatory,  under  which  conditions  it  can  be  omitted,  and 
under  which  communicative  circumstances  it  docs  appear,  where  it  could  be  left 
out  from  a  syntactic  point  of  view.  It  is  obvious  that  adequate  results  cannot  be 
expected  from  a  description  which  doesn't  reach  beyond  the  sentence  boundary; 
linguistic  context  beyond  the  sentence  and  exira-lingaislic  context  must  be 
included  as  relevant  factors. 

The  foUov/ing  pieces  of  advice  on  signs  can  be  found  in  parks  (21),  the  under- 
ground (22)  in  London  and  in  a  plane  (23): 

(21)  Ball  games  must  not  be  played  in  these  gardens 
Exercising  dogs  and  cycling  prohibited 

(22)  Tools  and  appliaiices  are  kept  in  the  guard's  compartment  for  use 
in  an  emergency 

(23)  Passengers  are  kindly  (*please)  requested  lo  abstain  from  smoking 

In  all  three  cases  the  agent  is  easily  deduced  from  the  context:  (21)  for  instance 
"by  anyone  entering  these  gardens",  (22)  "by  the  guard",  (23)  "by  the  airline 
company"  or  "by  the  crew".  In  this  respect  it  is  redundant,  and  its  omission  in 
the  passive  structure  makes  the  sentence  linguistically  more  economical.  The 
passive,  therefore,  offers  the  possibility  of  not  having  to  express,  but  saving 
information,  which  would  be  obligatory  in  a  corresponding  active  sentence.  The 
use  of  the  passive  in  examples  (21  )-(23)  is  in  line  with  the  forma!  use  of  the 
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sentences  and  points  out  their  illocutionary  force  **request"  only  indirectly. 

Sentences  like  (24)  and  (25)  differ  in  their  surface  structure,  essentially  in  the 
sequence  of  their  syntactic  constituents. 

(24)  Our  neighbour  nicked  a  bicycle 

(25 )  The  bicycle  was  nicked  by  our  neighbour 

The  varying  sequence  of  otherwise  identical  constituents  can  be  interpreted  as  an 
expression  of  the  speaker  or  writer  informing  the  reader  or  hearer  of  events  from 
a  different  perspective.  In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  functional  sentence 
perspective,  developed  by  the  Prague  School  in  the  1920's  and  later  on  further 
developed  by  other  linguists,  it  is  appropriate  to  state  that  for  English  and 
German  "known"  or  "given"  information  ( theme)  is  inUoduced  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  and  that  "new  information  (rhcme)  is  brought  in  later,  so  that  the 
most  important  information  in  a  sentence  appears  at  the  end.  Whereas  in 
example  (24)  "a  bicycle"  functions  as  the  "rheme",  "the  bicycle"  becomes  the 
"theme"  in  (25)  -  notice  the  concomitant  switch  from  the  indefinite  to  the  difinile 
article.  This  change  in  syntactic  order  goes  together  with  the  changing  into  the 
rheme  of  the  thematic  agent  of  our  active  sentence,  namely  "our  neighbour" 
becoming  "by  our  neighbour". 

It  is  true  that  in  a  normal,  unmarked  active  sentence  in  English,  theme,  agent  and 
grammatical  subject  coincide.  The  rigid  word  order  of  English,  brought  about  by 
the  almost  complete  loss  of  inflection,  docs  not  generally  allow  for  the  subject  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  initial  position.  This  results  in  the  identity  of  theme  and 
grammatical  subject,  which  is  characteristic  of  English.  The  passive  structure 
therefore  is  assigned  the  task  of  disassociating  the  agent  from  the  theme  and 
subject,  with  the  possible,  though  rather  rare  result,  that  in  this  way  the  agent  of 
the  active  sentence  becomes  the  rheme  in  the  passive  sentence.  However,  it  is 
more  often  the  case  that  the  theme  of  a  potential  equivalent  active  sentence, 
which  is  grammatically  an  object,  is  simply  made  the  rheme  and  the  agent  is  left 
out.  Consequently,  and  here  we  find  the  specific  communicative  function  of  the 
passive  -  the  result  of  an  action  is  made  the  focal  point  of  the  information. 

This  possibility  may  be  the  main  rea*  )n  why  the  passive  is  frequently  used  in 
LSP-lexts.  Along  with  the  cases  of  omission  of  the  agent  already  mentioned  and 
illustrated  using  the  examples  (21)-(23),  a  few  more  cases  can  be  distinguished, 
cases  in  which  the  non-occurrence  of  the  agent  can  best  be  explained  from  a  text- 
linguistic  perspective,  e.g.  when 
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*  the  agent  can  be  deduced  from  the  linguistic  context: 

(26)  In  this  paper,  it  is  argued  (?*by  me]  that  a  wide  range  of  sound 
change  phenomena  can  only  be  explained  in  social  terms 

-  the  passive  form  appears  in  a  subordinate  clause  and  so,  for  example, 
retention  of  the  subject  is  made  possible: 

(27)  The  car,  which  had  been  severely  damaged,  wasn't  worth  repairing 

-  or  vhen  it  is  advisable  to  retain  the  subject  in  a  coordinated  structure: 

(28)  She  rose  to  speak,  and  [she]  was  listened  to  with  great  enthusiasm 

-  Furthermore,  the  agent  is  omitted  when  he  or  she  is  unknown,  when  he  is 
supposed  to  be  kept  secret  or  when  the  speaker  deliberately  wants  to  keep 
the  identity  of  the  agent  vague: 

(29)  I  have  been  told  that  you're  only  after  my  money  (but  I  won't  tell 
you  by  who) 

3        Discourse  types/registers:  Why  LSP-texts  prefer  the  passive 
3.1     Comments  on  inter-subject  comparison 

There  are  various  works  on  the  use  of  the  passive  according  to  discourse  type 
(e.g.  Svartvik  1966,  Huddleston  1971,  Beier  1977,  Gerbert  1970).  The  table 
given  here  is  taken  from  Celce-Murcia/Larsen-Freeman  (1983:228). 

(D) 

least  number  of  converatton^  journalistic  scientific  highest  number 
passives  per  fiction  writing         writing      of  passives  per 

number  of  words  number  of 

words 

 > 

( Celce-MurcialLar sen-Freeman  1 983 :228 } 

Gerbert  (1970:88),  in  his  monograph  on  the  syntax  of  technical  languages  in 
English,  attributes  the  frequent  use  of  the  passive  in  such  texts  to  the  relative 
unimportance  of  the  researchers,  i.e.  the  agents,  and  the  great  importance  of  the 
object  of  the  research.  As  a  corollary  of  this,  Gerbert  maintains  that  -  due  to  the 
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authors'  intentions  to  report  on  their  research  objectively  and  impersonally  -  the 
personal  pronouns  /  and     arc  hardly  ever  employed  in  LSP-text 

The  first  analyses  that  we  carried  out»  however,  did  not  always  confirm  the 
alleged  "almost  complete  disappearance"  of //we. 

Almost  all  the  works  dealing  with  the  use  of  the  passive  in  scientific  texts 
differentiate  in  their  analyses  according  to  subject  areas,  but  they  do  not  question 
the  general  linguistic  homogeneity  of  such  texts.  Basically,  they  work  on  the 
assumption  that  the  grammatical  phenomena  arc  evenly  distributed  throughout  a 
text.  In  the  course  of  a  research  project  on  conurastive  text  analysis  of  German 
and  English  scientific  articles,  wc  were,  however,  able  to  show,  for  example,  that 
differences  between  certain  text  parts  such  as  abstract,  introduction  and 
conclusion  arc  aho  reficcted  on  the  linguistic -structural  level.  As  regards  the  use 
of  the  passive  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  with  the  help  of  a  few  random 
samples  that  its  disu-ibulion  wiihin  text  parts  can  vary.  This  firstpicce  of 
research  was  carried  out  using  articles  from  different  journals  covering  different 
subject  areas,  namely  theoretical  and  applied  linguistics  (Language,  Applied 
Linguistics),  physics  (Journal  of  Physics),  as  well  as  mechanical  engineering 
(Transactions  of  the  ASME). 


(E) 

finite  verb-  active 

passive 

l.p. 

3.p. 

forms 

Abstr 

65 

39 

26 

1 

38 

LG 

(60%) 

(40%) 

(1.5%) 

(98.5%) 

Concl 

237 

196 

41 

33 

163 

LG 

(82.7%) 

(17.3%) 

(16.8%) 

(83.2%) 

Abstr 

142 

109 

33 

15 

94 

AL 

(76.8%) 

(23.2%) 

(13.8%) 

(86.2%) 

Concl 

297 

242 

55 

34 

208 

AL 

(81.5%) 

(18.5%) 

(18%) 

(85.9%) 

Abstr 

94 

52 

42 

5 

47 

JP 

(55.3%) 

(44.7%) 

(9.6%) 

(90.4%) 

Concl 

166 

115 

51 

6 

109 

JP 

(69..3%) 

(30.7%) 

(5.2%) 

(94.8%.) 

Abstr                73          25  48  1  24 

TA                             (55.37r)  (65.87r)  (49;)  (96%.) 

Concl                132         76  56  7  69 

TA  -               (57.6%)  (42.4%)  (9.2%)  (9().8%.) 


LG  (Language),  AL  (Applied  Linguistics),  JP  (Journal  of  Physics),  TA  (Transac- 
tions of  the  ASME) 


The  results  put  together  in  Table  E  show  clearly  that  the  proportion  of  passive 
forms  in  ilie  abstracts  is  always  larger  than  that  in  the  conclusions.  Moreover, 
this  difference  looks  smallest  in  the  application-oriented  journals.  How  can  the 
varying  distribution  of  the  passive  in  the  text  pans  abstract  and  conclusion  be 
explained? 

3.2      Abstract  and  conclusion:  How  to  distinguish  between  them 
functionally  and  structurally 

/ 

Firstly,  a  defmilion  of  the  abstract  in  scientific  journals  in  accordance  with  the 
German  indusu*ial  1426: 

"An  abstract  is  a  non-committal  statement  of  the  contents  of  a  document, 
essential  for  information  and  documentation  purposes.  Us  aim  is  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  user  to  judge  the  relevance  of  the  document." 
(translated  from  Fluck  1988:69) 

The  fact  of  it  being  a  non-committal  account  is  therefore  the  most  important 
featufc  of  this  text-type.  As  the  above  discussion  on  the  passive  has  shown,  the 
essential  feature  of  the  passive  is  that  it  brings  the  result  of  an  action  or  event  into 
the  foreground,  thereby  achieving  an  objective  and  impersonal  representation  of 
scientific  facts  by  omiuing  the  agent.  In  this  respect  the  ageniless  passive  con- 
struction proves  itself  to  be  an  especially  suitable  structural  equivalent  of  a  non- 
committal mode  of  representation.  Conclusions  which  are  found  at  the  end  of  an 
essay  look  rather  different.  Our  communicative-functional  analysis  of  conclu- 
sions has  shown  that  the  authors  lay  great  emphasis  on  presenting  implications, 
and  the  scientific  value  of  the  results  of  the  research  that  they  themselves  have 
carried  out  (see  Gnulzmann/Oldcnburg  in  print).  Here  we  give  three  typical 
examples. 

(31)  To  my  knowledge,  it  is  the  most  general  solution  that  fits  the  data 

(Language) 

(32)  ...  we  have  been  able  to  incorporate  a  large  number  of  heretofore 
puz/.ling  phenomena 

(Language) 

(33)  As  a  theory  of  SURFACE  case,  our  position  is  quite  different  from 
and  sutx^rior  to  GB  Case  Theory  (Uinguage) 

When  shifting  the  results  of  one's  own  research  into  the  foreground,  thus 
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stressing  the  importance  of  the  author  and  the  researcher,  the  complemeniary 
voice,  i.e.  the  acti  ve»  presents  itself  as  the  adequate  rnode  of  expression.  The 
results  from  table  E  support  this  view.  As  illustrated  in  the  example  sentences 
(31)-(33)  as  well  as  partly  by  table  E,  the  use  of  the  form  of  the  first  person  is  a 
further  -  in  principle  the  ideal  -  means  to  stress  the  author's  own  results.  The 
fact,  however,  that  abstracts  are  formed  using  other  conventions  is  clarified  in 
example  (34),  whcie  all  finite  verbs  show  an  agentless  passive  structure. 

(34)    The  pressure  dependence  of  the  normal  conductivity  with  respect 
to  volume  in  mixed  insulating  crystals  is  investigated.  The 
logarithmic  derivative  of  the  thermal  conductivity  with  respect  to 
volume  is  calculated  assuming  the  presence  of  phonon-phonon 
mklapp  and  simple  mass  defect  scattering  processes  alone,  this 
quantity  being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  elastic,  thermal  and 
su-uctural  parameters  of  the  material.  Results  are  compared  with 
the  experimental  data  for  the  mixed-crystal  system  AgCl-AgBr. 
(Journal  of  Physics) 

4.       The  passive  in  comparison:  Why  there  are  more  active-passive 
correspondences  in  English  than  in  German 

In  a  comparison  between  the  English  and  German  passive  one  must  firstly 
ascertain  the  status  of  this  category.  Should  the  passive  be  defined  as  a  formal 
structure  or  understood  as  a  semantic  concept?  In  the  first  case,  the  structure 
would  consist  of  an  auxilliary  verb  and  past  participle,  i.e: 

he.  get  (become,  grow,  appear,  feel,  seem)  +  Ven 

On  the  other  hand,  from  a  semantic  point  of  view  an  affected  subject  and  the 
change  of  the  unmarked  or  normal  sequence  of  the  event,  i.e.  a  change  \  \  the 
perspective,  would  have  to  be  considered  as  important  criteria  for  a  definition. 
Using  a  formal  definition  of  the  passive  I  would  like  to  put  forward  the 
hypothesis  that  the  passive  appears  more  often  in  English  than  in  German.  The 
following  arguments  can  be  used  to  substantiate  this  claim: 

(1)  Under  the  assumption  that  transitivity  constitutes  an  essential,  perhaps  the 
most  imporuint  pre-condition  for  passivisation,  it  comes  to  light  that  passivisation 
is  made  a  lot  easier  in  English^  as  eveiy  nominal  object  can  appear  morphologi- 
cally unchanged  as  the  passive  subject,  and  no  formal  distinctions  between 
nominative,  dative  and  accusative  forms  have  to  be  made.  As  a  result,  one  can 
argue  that  due  to  the  more  or  less  complete  ncuu-alisation  of  the  English  as  direct 
objects  and  therefore  can  become  subjects  in  passive  constructions. 


(35)  She  helped  him 

fJ5  7  He  was  helped  (by  her) 

(36)  Sic  half  ihm 

(36*)  *Er  wurde  geholfcn 

A  similar  example  in  a  icxi-linguisiic  context: 

(37)  It's  sherry  with  the  soup.  This  is  followed  by  white  wine  with  the 


There  is  no  passive  counterpart  for  (37)  in  German,  so  that  an  active  form  is  used 
instead:  . 

(3T)    Es  gibt  Sherryzur  Suppc.  Darauf  folgt  WciBwein  zum  Fisch. 

(2)  The  English  language  has  the  possibility  of  double  passivation  of  three-place 
verbs: 

(38)  His  new  firm  gave  him  a  company  car 
(38')    He  was  given  a  company  car  by  his  new  firm 
(38'')  A  company  car  was  given  to  him  by  his  new  firm 

From  a  semantic  point  of  view  of  the  passive  it  can  be  observed  that  English  -  in 
spile  of  the  mediopassive  and  the  passive  morpheme  -able  -  is  inferior  to  German 
in  its  structural  possibilities  of  realising  this  scmantically  defined  passive; 
numerically  inferior,  a  German  has  more  alternative  constructions  available. 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  various  possibilities: 

(39)  It  is  to  be  assumed... 

( 40)  Eine  LOsung  dieses  Problems  wird  s.ich  finden 
(40*)    A  solution  to  this  problem  will  be  found 

(41)  Die  Mitgliedschaft  ist  schriftlich  zu  beantraf^en 
(41')    Membership  must  be  applied  for  in  writing 

(42)  Finanzkiirzungen  und  Stellenslreichungen  lassen  sich  kaum  als 
niii/.liche  Beitrage  fiir  cine  erfolgreiche  Universitatsreform 
vorstellen 

(42')    Financial  cuts  and  ihe  elimination  of  vacant  positions  can  hardly 
be  thought  of  as  useful  contributions  to  a  successful  university 
reform 

('^)      Furihcrmore,  there  arc  constructions  where  German  gives  preference  to 
the  aciive  form  and  where  English  uses  the  passive.  The  choice  in  b(}ih 
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languages  of  a  different  voice  category  is,  on  the  one  hand,  deiennined  by  the 
tight  connection  between  theme,  agent  and  grammatical  subject  in  English,  due  to 
the  rigid  word  order.  On  the  other  hand,  in  German  we  can  afford  a  greater  vari- 
ability in  word-order  quite  often  resulting  in  a  breaking-up  of  theme  and  subject. 
This  is  because  in  German  a  large  part  of  marking  grammatical  relations  is 
handled  by  the  inflection  system  -  a  task  which  English,  being  to  a  large  extent  an 
inflection-laking  language,  has  to  compensate  for  with  the  rigidness  of  its  word 
order. 

(43)  Deni  Kanzler  bcreilenlen  Rcaklionen  auf  die  Interviews  wenig 
Unbchagen 

(43'}    The  chancellor  was^  not  in  the  least  worried  by  the  response  to  the 
interviews 

(44)  Der  gewcrLschafilichen  Zusanunenarbeit  in  dieser  Frage  enlsland 
dadurch  groBer  Schadcn 

(44')    As  a  consequence,  union  cooperation  on  the  issue  was  seriously 
harmed 

(45 )  Ihm  schuldele  die  Firma  noch  drei  Monalsgehaller 
(45')    lie  was  owed  three  months'  saliiry  by  the  company 

.  5        Implications  for  the  teaching  of  genera!  English  and  English  for 
special  purposes 

In  this  section,  1  will  be  dealing  with  a  few  pedagogical  implications  of  our 
linguistic  description  of  the  passive,  implications  which  mostly  concern  German 
learners  of  English. 

1 .  Due  to  the  wide  applicability  of  the  concept  of  transitivity  in  English  (e.g.  with 
verbs  like  help,  follow,  with  complex  verbal  expressions  such  as  take  account  of, 
by  the  possibility  of  double  passivizaiion  with  3-place  verbs  like  give,  offer) 
structural  exercises  on  the  active-passive  correspondence  in  English  are  justified 
in  spite  of  their  being  frowned  upon  by  "dogmatic"  communicative  language 
teachers.  Moreover,  their  application  means  that  potential  interferences,  such  as 
e.g.  (46)  can  be  counteracted: 

(46 )    *H im  was  offered  a  free  trip  to  Dublin 

2.  Our  earlier  account  of  the  omittance  and  ap|)carance  of  the  agent  suggests  that 
the  example  sentences  for  active-passive  transformations  are  to  be  selected  in 
such  a  way  that  they  demand  a  decision  from  the  learner  regarding  the  possible  or 
even  necessar>'  deletion  of  the  agent,  in  order  to  avoid  them  being  turned  into 
mechanical  drills. 
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(47)    Someone  had  invited  him  to  the  parly  by  mistake 

(47*)    He  had  been  invited  to  the  party  by  mistake  (?*by  someone) 


3.  The  explanations  and  exemplifications  of  the  communicative  structuring  of 
passive  sentences  in  the  framework  of  the  iheme-rheme-scquence  of  utterances 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  passive  in  its  text  linguistic  contexts, 
as  in  the  following  example,  in  which  the  learners  would  have  to  identify  the 
lext-linguistically  "more  natural"  variant. 

(48)     After  going  through  a  series  of  difficult  spells  the  young  couple 


decided  to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  their  wedding  in  style. 
So  ihcy  went  to  the  best  and  most  expensive  resiauraut  in  town, 

a)  where  they  were  welcomed  by  their  marriage  guidance 
counsellor, 

b)  where  their  marriage  guidance  counsellor  welcomed  them. 


As  "their  marriage  guidance"  represents  the  "new"  information  in  the  sentence 
and  "they"  refers  to  the  already  mentioned  "yo^^S  couple",  which  is  "known" 
information,  the  passive  sentence  structure  would  be  the  more  probable,  even 
though  we  cannot  obviously  exclude  the  active. 

4.  The  use  of  the  passive  in  special  languages  makes  it  necessary  to  treat  the 
application  of  the  passive  in  this  context  in  a  different  way.  Here,  it  should  be 
based  on  authentic  LSP-malerial,  and  the  language  teaching  should 
-ideally  -  be  closely  linked  with  the  contents  of  the  subject.  The  spaific  purpose 
of  the  passive  can  be  explained  relatively  clearly  by  a  linguistic  analysis  and 
partly  by  u-anslalion. 

(49)     A  sedimentary  rock  is  modeled  by  a  random  packing  of  identical 
spherical  particles.  The  connected  pore  space  is  fi-^ed  with  an 
inviscid,  compressible  fluid.  A  low  frequency  expansion 
technique  is  used  to  calculate  the  effective  wave  speeds 
explicitly  in  terms  of  the  microsiruciural  properties  of  the  rock 
considered.  The  effect  of  both  the  pore  fluid  and  the  initial 
confining  pressure  to  which  the  rock  is  subjected  can  he  included 
in  the  calculation  (Transactions  of  the  ASME  I9S7). 

When  doing  these  exercises  one  should  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  an  over- 
learning  effect  with  the  negative  result  that  excessive  use  of  the  passive  could 
result  in  an  over  dislancc-d  and  loo  imperSonal  nuxle  of  rcpresenlalion.  There  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  few  imporlant  differences  in  the  conclusions  of  German  and 
English  articles  in  journals:  firstly,  in  English,  particularly  American,  conclusions 


the  authors  more  readily  make  reference  to  themselves,  probably  in  order  to  stress 
the  importance  of  their  own  resuils.  This  is,  for  example,  indicated  by  the 
explicit  use  of  the  pronouns  Ilwe  and  my/our.  In  German,  however,  the  idea  of  a 
conclusion  or  summary  seems  to  play  a  less  important  role;  take,  for  example,  the 
following  statement  from  an  article  by  W.Klein  and  Chr.  von  Stutierheim: 

(50)  Wenn  der  Gedanke,  den  wir  darzulegen  versucht  habcn,  bis  hier 
nicht  klar  geworden  ist,  dann  wird  dies  auch  im  SchluBwort  nicht 
gclingen.  {Linguistische  Berichte  10911987) 

(51)  If  the  idea  that  we  have  tried  to  present  has  not  become  clear  yet, 
we  will  not  succeed  in  clarifying  it  in  a  conclusion,  either 
(translation  of  (50)) 

I  would  not  say  that  this  quotation  is  representative  of  German  articles,  but  the 
idea  put  forward  in  it  is  not  atypical,  either. 

6  Summary 

Let  me  now  finish  with  a  brief  summary.  The  main  aim  of  this  paper  has  been  to 
provide  an  appropriate  linguistic  basis  for  teaching  the  English  passive, 
particularly  to  German  students.  In  pursuing  this  aim  I  have  concentrated  on  the 
following  areas  in  my  discussion  of  the  passive:  syntax  and  semantics,  text 
linguistics,  register-specific  uses  and  differences  between  English  and  German. 

I  thought  it  important  to  underline  the  functional  character  of  the  passive,  i.e«  to 
show  that  the  passive  is  not  a  ''linguistic  luzury"  and  that  it  docs  not,  after  all, 
belong  to  the  "swindles  and  perversions",  as  Geroge  Orwell  described  it  in  his 
1946  essay  "Politics  and  the  English  Language",  Vd  much  prefer  to  quote 
William  Wordsworth,  who  speaks  of  the  "wise  passiveness",  even  though  it  was 
in  another,  neither  linguistic  nor  pedagogical  context. 

*  This  version  is  the  revised  version  of  a  paper  given  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Irish  Asscocialion  of  Applied  Linguistics  in  Dublin  on  15th 
February  1990. 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  CHAOS:  TRANSLATION  THEORY 

AND 

THE  TRAINEE  TRANSLATOR 


Michael  Cronin, 
School  of  Applied  Languages 
Dublin  City  University 


In  1645  the  French  scholar,  Sorbicrc,  asked  Descartes  what  were  the  works  in 
physics  he  valued  most.  Descartes  showed  Sorbicre  into  a  back-yard  where  a  calf 
was  being  dissected  and  declared  pointing  to  the  animal,  "that  is  my  library" 
{Droit,  1988)  The  philosopher  and  critic  Roger-Pol  Droit  quotes  the  anecdote  to 
demonstrate  how  Descartes'  mechanical  and  medical  theories  have  been  unjustly 
neglected  in  favour  of  his  metaphysics.  Thus,  he  claims  historians  of  philosophy 
have  consistently  failed  to  see  the  experimental  basis  of  Cartesian  thought. 

Even  for  the  linguistically  squeamish,  the  leaching  of  translation  theory  at 
undergraduate  level  ideally  takes  the  form  of  anatomy  lessons.  The  study  of 
authentic  texts  leads  to  the  inductive  extrapolation  of  more  general  translation 
principles.  Gideon  Toury  argues  in  his  In  Search  of  a  Theory  of  Translation  that 
translation  theory  must  be  strongly  supported  by  description  which  "focuses  on 
existing  translations  rather  than  on  hypothetical  ones,  on  actual  products  rather 
than  on  the  process  of  translation  on  the  one  hand  and  on  a  priori  'translalability* 
on  the  other"  (his  emphasis)  {Toury,  1980,  p.7).  In  ihe  following  article  wc 
would  like  to  explore  two  questions.  Firstly,  certain  difficulties  that  are  intrinsic 
to  translation  theory  and  that  must  be  faced  up  to  by  researchers  in  the  field. 
Secondly,  the  problems  encountered  in  teaching  translation  theory  on  an  under- 
graduate translation  course. 

The  goal  of  a  Unified  Translation  Theory  has  proved  as  elusive  as  the  Grand 
Unified  Theory  in  particle  physics.  The  production  of  a  plausible  or  scientifically 
acceptable  principle  or  body  of  principles  to  explain  translation  phenomena  is  far 
from  achieved.  As  Susan  Bassnet  McGuire  observed  in  1980,  "the  systematic 
study  of  translation  is  still  in  swaddling  bands"  {McGuire.  1980,  pJ).  One  of  the 
most  obvious  and  recurrent  problems  is  the  diversity  of  the  translation  phenome- 
non encompassing  areas  such  as  text  translation,  interpreting,  dubbing,  sub- 
titling, in  addition  to  the  various  divisions  within  text  translation  itself  such  as 
literary,  scientific,  commercial  and  technical  translation.  Wittgenstein^s  hope 
expressed  earlier  this  century  seems  touchingly  naive:  "Translation  from  one 
langu^ige  into  another  is  a  mathematical  task,  and  the  translation  of  a  lyrical 
poem,  for  example,  into  a  foreign  language  is  quite  analogous  to  a  mathematical 


The  problem  has  of  course  been  solving  the  problem.  To  continue  the  mathe- 
matical analogy  it  would  appear  that  Goeders  incompleteness  theorem  is  also 
applicable  to  translation  theory,  there  are  always  undecidable  propositions, 
statements  or  cases  outside  the  remit  of  theory, 

A  major  problem  in  work  to  date  on  translation  is  terminology.  Translators 
whose  brief  is  frequently  to  standardize  terminology  in  various  fields  are  not  very 
good  at  standardizing  their  own.  Indeed  Roda  Roberts  in  'The  Need  for 
Systematization  of  Translation  Theory''  claims  that  terminological  confusion 
hampers  the  growth  and  effectiveness  of  translation  theory  {Roberts,  1987,  pp. 

In  the  case  of  a  concept  as  fundamental  as  meaning,  scholars  such  as  Delisle, 
Sclcskovitch,  Pcrgnier,  Vinay  and  Darbclnct  use  different  terms  to  designate  the 
same  concept.  Even  theoreticians  belonging  to  the  same  school  such  as  the  Paris 
school  of  translation  theory  do  not  use  a  standard  terminology.  The  converse 
problem  is  polysemy.  In  the  case  of  a  term  like  "signification',  the  same  designa- 
tion is  used  to  denote  markedly  different  concepts.  The  consequences  for  a 
translation  theory  is  that  the  basic  similartities  between  theoreticians  are  masked 
by  new  technologies.  An  illusion  of  progress  is  sustained  by  coinages  that 
confuse  rather  than  clarify.  Roberts  argues  that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
what  theories  have  in  common,  not  where  they  differ.  There  is  a  need  to  move 
from  a  disjunctive  model  (based  on  juxlaposition/opposition  of  competing 
theories)  to  a  linear,  logically  consistent  model,  theory  moving  cumulatively  from 
partial  result  to  partial  result. 

Like  writers  who  distrust  literary  critics  and  the  industry  of  scholarship,  transla- 
tors are  wary  of  theoreticians.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  many  theorists  are  also 
practising  translators.  However,  there  has  been  a  tendency  hitherto  for  translation 
theory  to  be  prescriptive  rather  than  descriptive.  Referring  to  Etienne  Dolet*s  La 
maniere  de  bien  traduire  d'une  langue  en  aultre  (1540),  B.  F.  Tytler^s  Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  Translation  ( 1 790)  and  Nida  and  Tahcrs  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Translation  (1969),  Raymond  van  den  Broeck  claims  that  the 
principles  they  advance  for  a  good  translation  mean  that  "they  more  rightly 
deser\'e  to  be  labelled  translation  poetics.  Their  statements  mainly  refer  to 
translational  norms  i.e.  socially  shared  opinions  about  desirable,  favourable  or  at 
least  tolerable  translational  behavior  in  historically  determined  situations**  (his 
emphasis)  (van  den  Broeck,  1987,  p.  136).  Undue  pessimism  in  translation 
theory,  though  fa^^hionable,  is  not,  however,  particularly  helpful.  Despite  the 
numerous  difficulties  encountered,  translations  appear  every  minute  on  the  planet 
and  a  certain  amount  of  useful  theortsatton  is  possible. 


A  course  on  conirastivc  siylislics  (CS)  is  offered  to  sludcnis  of  French,  German 
and  Spanish  on  the  translation  degree  in  Dublin  City  University.  In  this  article, 
we  will  confide  our  remarks  to  the  French  course.  As  the  title  would  suggest  the 
approach  to  theory  is  explicitly  rooted  in  a  comparative  approach  to  language,  an 
examination  of  recurrent  lexical  and  syntactic  differences  between  English  and 
French.  It  its  conception  the  course  owes  much  to  the  work  of  Jean-Paul  Vinay, 
Jean  Darbclnet,  Michel  Paillard,  Hclcne  Chuquet  and  Jean  Dclisle.  Authentic 
texts  are  used  to  illustrate  principles  both  to  clarify  points  and  facilitate  their 
recognition  and  retention  by  the  student.  The  topics  covered  include  the  follow- 
ing: transposition,  modulation,  expansion,  contraction,  tense  usage,  passive/active 
shifts,  word  order,  clause  types,  aspect,  translation  units,  valency  and  collocation. 


The  course  also  examines  questions  of  register,  metaphorical  and  figurative 
language  and  the  role  of  deixis  and  anaphora  in  English  and  French.  The  text 
linguistics  of  De  Beaugrande  and  Dressier  is  considered  with  its  stress  on  the 
function  and  style  of  a  text,  categorisation  cf  readership  and  investigation  of 
different  kinds  of  contact.  The  tendency  to  simply  consider  sentences  in  isolation 
is  discouraged  by  emphasising  the  organic  structure  of  a  text,  what  Delisle  calls 
the  "organicitc  textuelle"  (Delisle.  1980.  p.  I9S\  It  is  important  that  students 
realize  that  one  translates  not  only  from  one  language  to  another  but  also  from 
one  text  to  another.  However,  Peter  Newmark  is  right  to  point  to  the  limitations 
of  a  text-bound  approach  to' translation  (Newmark,  1987,  pp.  66-71),  Words  on 
the  page  is  all  there  is  after  all.  Ideology  and  situation,  extra-textual  circum- 
stances have  to  be  considered  in  translation  but  unlike  words,  they  can  often  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

There  arc  three  main  advantages  in  having  such  a  course  on  a  translation  degree. 
Firstly,  there  is  a  remedial  function.  Students  arc  given  a  proper  linguistic 
description  of  the  languages  with  which  they  work.  This  knowledge  is 
particuh\rly  important  for  MT  and  NL  applications  in  the  language  industry. 
Secondly,  students  are  alerted  to  syntactic  and  lexical  contrasts  between 
languages  which  reduces  the  dangers  of  SL  interference  when  translating  into  the 
TL  or  vice-versa.  Wojnicki  and  Ulijn  have  pointed  out  in  "Contrasting  Structures 
in  LSP  Translation""  that  even  at  high  levels  of  linguistic  proficiency,  students  are 
often  hampered  by  a  failure  to  recognize  syntactic  differences  {Wojnicki  and 
Ulijn,  1987.  pp.  1 10-116).  Thus,  for  example,  more  concise  idiomatic  translation 
can  be  achieved  through  appropriate  substitution  of  relative  clauses  in  translation 
from  French  to  English  or  by  the  modulation  of  repetitive  elements  in  the  shift 
from  the  AL  to  TL.  Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  u-anslaiorese  or  what  Dclisle 
calls  "la  traduction  anemique""  (Delisle.  1980,  p.  212)  through  the  awareness  of 
the  ability  of  metaphorical  and  metonymical  modulations  to  retain  the  figurative 
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force  of  language. 

The  third  benefit  of  CS  lies  in  "linguistic  revisionism"  i.e.  it  dcmylhologiscs  the 
translation  process.  For  students,  translation  can  often  be  synonymous  with  a 
conjuring  uick  where  they  muddle  around  in  outer  darkness  with  gnashing  of 
morphemes  and  non -restrictive  clauses  until  the  lecturer  whisks  the  fair  copy 
from  his/her  briefcase  and  the  light  tends  not  so  much  to  clarify  as  to  blind.  CS 
foregrounds  translation  procedures  and  features  of  language  which  help  to 
objectify  the  translation  process.  This  has  the  additional  effect  of  widening  the 
range  of  possibilities  open  lo  the  studem,  for  example,  transposition  exercises 
often  encourage  the  student  to  overcome  an  initial  reluctance  to  change  the 
grammatical  categories  of  the  source  text  in  translation. 

There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  with  the  CS  approach.  A  restrictive  version  of 
CS  based  on  linguistic  relativism  leads  to  somewhat  dubious  propositions  about 
the  psychology  of  different  peoples.  French  as  an  "abstract"  language  is  opposed 
to  English  as  a  "concrete"  language.  De  Buisseret  has  strongly  criticised  the 
Vinay  and  Darbelnet  distinction  between  the  ""plan  du  rceF  and  the  ""plan  de 
Ventendcmenr  which  underpins  this  alleged  opposition  between  the  two  lan- 
guages in  her  Deux  langues,  six  idiomes  {De  Buisseret,  1975,  p.  93,  94,  96, 98, 
314, 409),  Sauvageol  in  his  Portrait  du  vocabulaire  francais  contends  that 
there  is  no  valid  linguistic  basis  for  the  abstract/concrete  opposition  posited  by 
Vinay  and  Darbelnet  {Sauvageol,  1964,  pp.  123-132),  Traditional  CS  exercises 
often  neglect  the  importance  of  context.  In  the  absence  of  context,  however, 
uanslation  becomes  merely  transcoding.  In  addition,  the  definition  of  key 
notions  such  as  modulation  and  the  translation  unit  is  highly  problematic. 
Modulation,  in  particular,  if  loosely  employed  can  cover  just  about  anything  that 
happens  in  translation. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  CS  lo  provide  translation  algorithms.  In  its  narrowest  defini- 
tion, it  is  more  akin  to  an  a  posteriori  taxonomy  of  translation  problems  than  an 
investigation  of  the  cognitive  process  of  translation.  On  the  other  hand,  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  more  recent  insights  of  translation  theory  and  with  a  proper 
attention  to  textual,  contextual  and  extra-linguistic  factors  it  does  help  students  to 
a)  improve  the  quality  of  translations  b)  give  them  a  valuable  linguistic  and 
theoretical  knowledge  of  their  language  pairs  and  c)  make  them  more  curious 
about  the  nature  of  the  translation  process. 

Moving  backwards  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  from  Descartes's  dissecting  table 
lo  Aristotle's  animate  world,  it  is  worth  noting  an  observation  of  Richard  L 
Gregory  in  his  Mind  in  Science.  He  claims  that  the  Greek  philosopher  would  not 
have  supported  the  notion  of  Animism  if  autonomous  power  sources  other  than 
living  organisms  were  in  existence  at  the  time,  a  claim  based  on  Gregory's  main 


thesis  that  "technological  innovations  typically  come  before  conceptual  bases  by 
which  they  arc  understood;  as  understanding  grows,  principles  can  be  described 
with  increasing  generalization  to  allow  deeper  analogies"  (Gregory,  198 Lp,  43). 
At  a  more  mundane  level.  Bud  Scott  from  the  American  Logos  Corporation  has 
argued  that  the  United  Stales  has  fallen  behind  Japan  in  the  area  of  machine 
translation  because  the  projects  are  technology  rather  than  language  driven. 
Linguists  unlike  engineers  can  never  agree  on  how  to  do  a  MT  job  (Joscclyne, 
1989,  p. 28).  It  is  arguable  that  it  is  technological  innovation  in  the  area  of 
machine  translation  which  will  lead  to  advances  in  translation  theory,  signifi- 
cantly altering  the  contents  of  translation  theory  courses  on  translation  degrees. 
The  Cartesian  translation  library  of  the  next  few  decades  may  well  lie  in  the  heart 
of  Tracy  Kidder's  new  machines. 
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HORSES  FOR  COURSES:  QUESTIONS  OF 
TRANSLATOR  PROFILE 


Jennifer  Williams, 
Dublin  City  University. 


Many  discussions  in  Translation  Studies  in  recent  years  have  concentrated  on  text 
types,  translation  strategies,  translation  procedures  and  terminology.  In  this  paper 
I  wish  to  focus  attention  on  the  most  important  element  in  the  translation  process, 
namely  the  translator.  It  is,  after  all,  the  translator  who  takes  decisions  about 
strategy,  procedures  and  terminology  and  who  is  responsible  for  producing  an 
appropriate  register  and  style  in  the  target  language  (Wilss  1990.  p.26).  The 
theorists  can  devise  the  most  comprehensive  theoretical  framework  -  their  efforts 
will  t)c  in  vain  if  an  unsuitable  translator  is  chosen  for  the  job,  for  the  result  will 
be  disappointing.  Dissatisfied  clients  then  conclude  that  translation  is  a  waste  of 
money  and  the  profession  as  a  whole  suffers  a  further  setback  it  its  search  for 
appropriate  status  and  remuneration. 

There  is  a  widespread  view,  mostly  outside  the  profession,  that  a  translator  should 
be  able  to  tackle  any  translation  job  simply  by  virtue  of  being  a  translator.  This 
kind  of  logic  is  not  applied  to  other  professions:  for  example,  the  term  'doctor'  is 
applied  to  both  an  obstetrician  and  a  dermatologist  yet  people  would  not  dream  of 
going  to  an  obstetrician  if  they  developed  a  rash.  Our  drive  for  professional 
status  must  include  a  discussion  about  translator  profile  and  the  need  to  match 
translator  profile  to  translation  job. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  I  have  analysed  a  corpus  of  translated  malarial,  involving 
one  text  lypc  and  two  languages  between  which  a  considerable  cui:»jriil  gap 
exists.  The  purpose  of  this  invesiigalion  is  twofold:  firstly,  to  establish  the 
elcnicnLs  of  the  idc;U  translator  profile  for  this  particular  job,  and  secondly,  to 
draw  some  conclusions  about  translator  profile  in  general. 

The  analysis  is  based  on  12  issues  of  DDR  Revue  and  its  English -language 
version  (JDR  Review  (August  1988  -  July  1989).  This  is  an  official  government 
publication  which,  during  the  period  under  review,  attempted  to  present  GDR 
society  in  its  most  positive  light.  It  is  therefore  an  informative/vocative  text 
tyjx^,  i.c.  it  aims  to  inform  and  persuade.  The  language  pair  (GDR-German  and 
British-English)  present  particular  difficulties  in  view  of  tlie  different  scKial 
systems  in  operation  in  the  two  linguistic  communities  at  the  time,  it  wouUl,  of 
course,  be  quite  possibc  to  demonstrate  the  pi)int  by  reference  to  a  different  text 
!y|)c.  The  advantage  of  an  informative/vocative  text  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
requires  a  translation  which  will  persuade  and  convince  the  TL  reader  and  it 


therefore  tests  a  translator's  creative  powers  to  the  limit.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  the  following  discussion  will  dispel  any  lingering  doubts  that  so-called 
'general'  translation  (i.e.  DDR  Review/GDR  Review)  is  easier  than  so-called 
'specialised'  translation. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  translator  for  this  job  is  that  s/he  can  identify  the  text 
type  and  understands  the  overriding  importance  of  its  persuasive  function. 
Secondly,  the  translator  must  be  able  to  produce  and  sustain  an  appropriate 
register  and  style  in  English;  in  other  words,  s/he  must  be  a  native  English 
speaker.  Related  to  this  is  the  requirement  that  s/he  should  have  a  basically 
sympathetic  attitude  to  the  GDR  -  or  at  least  be  willing  to  adopt  one  for  the 
duration  of  the  job,  what  FrilzPaepcke  (1986,  p.99)  calls  'solidarity  with  the 
text',  otherwise  the  persuasive  function  might  fail  to  be  conveyed.  At  the  same 
lime,  the  translator  who  identifies  strongly  with  the  SL  text  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  alter  the  original  meaning,  e.g.  through  amplification  (Nida  1976, 


Culture  specific  terms  present  the  translator(s)  of  DDR  Revue  with  a  major 
problem,  for  they  range  from  items  with  no  equivalents  in  English  lo  those  which 
have  a  high  degree  of  equivalence.  This  paper  will  concentrate  on  the  handling 
of  these  terms  as  an  indicator  of  the  translation  skills  required  and,  thereby,  of  an 
appropriate  translator  file. 

A  daunting  aspect  of  DDR  Revue  from  a  translator's  point  of  view,  is  the  very 
wide  range  of  subjects  covered.  Besides  the  regular  reports  on  social,  economic 
and  political  aspects  of  GDR  life  and  international  affairs,  there  are  interviews 
with  prominent  scientists  and  authors  (including  extracts  from  their  works)  as 
well  as  features  on  topics  as  diverse  as  new  industrial  processes,  the  arts,  all  kinds 
of  sport  (from  women  jockeys  to  Olympic  skiers),  ethnic  minorities,  the  Churches 
and  the  twins  club.  The  translator  or,  in  this  case  more  likely,  the  translating 
team  would  need  to  be  extremely  widely  read  in  English.  It  is,  of  course,  a  basic 
requirement  for  every  translator  to  read  regularly,  enthusiastically  and  widely  in 
their  native  language.  This  presents  a  particular  challenge  in  translator  gaining 
where  we  need  to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  specific  skills  required  -  in 
termino'ogy,  in  questions  of  register,  in  technology  and  in  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
the  profession  -  and  the  more  general  requirements  such  as  intellectual  curiosity, 
enthusiasm  about  language,  and  a  love  of  reading.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
translating,  the  translator's  first  foreign  language  is  his/her  native  language.  In 
the  case  of  GDR  Review,  for  instance,  the  translator  would  need  to  be  aware  that 
'The  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  GDR*  is  not  an  appropriate 
Uanslation  for  "Bundder  Evangelischen  Kirchen  in  der  DDR'  (April  1989,  p.2l). 
on  two  counts:  firstly,  because  'Council  of  Churches'  is  the  usual  collocation  in 
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English,  prefixed  in  this  instance  with  *Thc  GDR\  and  secondly,  because  the 
connotations  of  *evangelicar  do  not  corrspond  to  those  of  'evangclisch*.  Further- 
more, the  translator  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  standard,  published  titles  of 
GDR  novels  in  translation.  Readers  wishing  to  follow  up  the  article  on  Stefan 
Heym's  Dtr  Konig  David  Bericht  (June  1989,  p.48)  should  be  given  the  title  of 
the  published  English  translation  The  King  David  Report  and  not,  as  in  GDR 
Review,  'King  Davids  Account', 

As  a  result  of  the  emphasis  on  contemporary  events  and  issues  in  GDR  Review 
the  translator  is  frequently  faced  with  neologisms.  The  successful  translation  of 
neologisms  requires  not  just  an  English  native  speaker  but  one  who  is  in  close 
contact  with  an  English-speaking  community.  In  some  instances  *closeconlact 
with  an  English-speaking  community'  can  be  defined  as  'regular  access  to  the 
quality  British  Press'.  For  example,  the  standard  uanslalion  of  "das  gemeinsame 
Ilaus  Europa'  which  appears  in  GDR  Review  variously  as  'common  European 
house"  (February  1989,  p.l9),  'joint  European  honie"  March  1989,  p.21)  and 
'common  European  home"  March  1989,  p. 19)  could  ".^e  checked  by  reference  to 
English-language  newspapers.  The  same  probably  applies  to  *fun  run\  a  more 
usual  translation  of  'die  Volkssport-Wettbewerhe  Meile,  5  Kilometer...'  (October 
1989,  p.21)  than  'mass  participation  mile".  However,  a  translator  who  look  up 
residence  in  the  SL  culture  10  years  ago  and  only  returns  for  short  visits  is 
unlikely  to  be  familiar  with  'Dinosaur  Park"  (dcr  "Urlicr/oo",  February  1989, 
p.51)  or  'conservation  volunteers"  (ehrcnamlliche  Nalurschul/.helfcr',  January 
1989,  p.3). 

Prolonged  absence  from  the  TL  community  results  is  such  "coniaminaied" 
translations  as  'baiyy  year"  {Babyjahr\  Ociohcv  1988,  p.5)  instead  of  72  months" 
maternity  lcave\^nd  the  ubiquitous  translation  of  'Ilaus"  in  the 
titles  'Ilaus  der  lehrer,  'Ilaus  der  Kultur  und  Bildung",  'Ilaus  der  Pioniere"  as 
'House"  instead  of  'Centre".  As  linguists  we  are  aware  of  the  process  of  interfer- 
ence which  sets  in  after  a  certain  period  of  residence  in  another  culture.  The 
particular  circumstances  pertaining  in  the  GDR  between  August  1961  and 
November  1989  intensified  this  process  with  the  result  that  linguistic  interference 
from  the  SL  culture  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  translation  errors  in  GDR 
Review.  The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  translators  engaged  in  this 
type  of  work  should  be  principally  resident  in  the  TL  community.  The  wide 
range  of  electronic  aids  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  available  makes  this 
an  increasingly  viable  proposition.  As  Sue  Llicn  Wright  (19S7,  pJ23)  of  the 
American  Translators  AsscKialion  has  staled  pithily:  *''Made  in  Germany"  may 
be  a  mark  of  quality  on  an  automobile,  but  it  is  the  kiss  of  de;Uh  for  an  English 
text'.  However,  the  opposite  extreme  is  also  to  be  avoided,  i.e.  The  person  who 
writes  beautiful  Einglish  but  vhosc  knowledge  of  Gcnnan  is  faulty  and  who  has 
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never  been  to  the  GDR.  In^epth  knowledge  o£  the  SL  and  prolonged  exposure  to 
the  SL  culture  are  as  essential  as  the  TL  requirements  already  mentioned.  The 
GDR  term  for  'translator'  -  Sprachmittler  (a  kind  of  linguistic  go-between  or 
intermediary*),  similar  to  Brislings  concept  of  'mediating  persons'  (1976,  p.35)  - 
provides  a  good  illustration  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  translator's  role. 

Two  reasons  for  residence  in  the  TL  community  have  already  been  discussed:  the 
problem  of  SL  interference  and  the  need  to  be  aware  of  developments  in  the  TL. 
Another  equally  important  one  relates  to  the  handling  of  culture-specific  terms. 
Only  an  English  native  speaker,  mainly  resident  in  an  English-speaking 
community,  is  in  a  position  to  decide  on  appropriate  translation  procedures  for 
culture-specific  terms  for  s/he  will  be  aware  of  improbable  collocations,  possible 
connotations  and  unhelpful  association  in  the  TL. 

For  certain  recurring  categories  of  terms  viable  equivalents  exist  in  English. 
These  include  terms  relating  to  local  and  central  government,  to  childcarc  as  well 
as  to  aspects  of  industrial  and  commercial  life  in  the  GDR.  The  translation  of 
educational  terms  is  a  universal  problem  and  not  specific  to  GDR  Review, 
although  it  is  unlikely  that  an  English  native  speaker  resident,  for  example,  in 
Britain  would  have  produced  'rector  ofthe  Technical  College  of  Applied  Arts'  as 
a  translation  for  ^Rektor  dcr  Fachschule  fur  angewandte  Kunst'  (March  1989, 
p.32)  instead  of  ^Director  ofthe  College  of  Art  andDesign\ 

A  TL  native  speaker  translator  should  have  little  difficulty  in  handling  terms 
which  have  viable  cultural  equivalents.  A  much  stiffer  test  is  posed  by  terms 
wiiich  have  a  low  degree  of  equivalence  in  English  or  none  at  all.  Here  the 
translators  of  GDR  Review  appear  to  operate  on  the  principle  'when  in  doubt 
translate  literally',  i.e.  word-for-word  translation  is  the  preferred  procedure  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  W-iile  this  works  quite  well  in  a  few  instances,  e.g. 
*  democratic  land  reform  ('die  demokratische  Bodenreform\  September  1988, 
p.9),  it  produces  improbable  collocations  in  others  such  as  "factory-based  voca- 
tional guidance  cabinets  (Berufsberatungskabinets  von  Betrieben\FcbruiXTy 
1989,  p.30),  instead  of  ^career  guidence  units\Somc  word-for-word  translations 
lend  to  obscure  rather  ihan  convey  meaning.  A  'Kommunalvertrag'  (September 
1988,  p.  18)  denotes  a  contract  agreed  between  industry  and  the  local  community 
to  aid  the  restoration  of  old  buildings,  or  the  construction  of  community  facilities. 
The  translation  'communal  agreement'  simply  docs  not  convey  this  meaning. 
Word-for-word  translations  frequently  produce  undesirable  connotations.  A 
'Schiedskommission  is  a  lay  tribunal  which  carries  out  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
small  claims  court  but  also  deals  with  problems  of  petty  ciimc,  truancy  and 
absenteeism  from  work.  The  translation  'arbitration  commission  (December 
1988,  p.33)  is  inappropriate,  firstly  because  'arbitration'  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations,  and  secondly  because 
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'commission  does  not  in  this  instance  equate  with  'Kommission  . 
iSo/Warifa/'  causes  problems  since  'solidarity'  is  used  in  English  cither  in  connec- 
tion with  industrial  disputes  or  with  political  movements  overseas.  *The  People's 
Solidarity  Organisation'  (September  1988,  p.  19),  therefore,  suggests  an 
organisation  devoted,  for  example,  to  the  Third  World  rather  than,  as  in  the  case 
in  the  GDR,  to  community  service.  Similarly,  :he  article  dealing  with  flooding 
on  the  Odcrbruch  region  of  the  GDR  and  which  is  entitled  'Solidarity  with  the 
people  of  the  OderbrucK  (September  1988,  p.4)  should  read  simply  'Help  for  the 
people  of  the  Oderbruch'. 

'Residential  District  Committee*  (November  1988,p.37)  has  overtones  of  middle- 
class  suburbia  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  connotations  of 
'Wohnhezirlcausschuss\  a  'WohnbezirW  being  the  smallest  unit  of  municipal 
organisation,  similar  to  the  English  *ward\  Word-for-word  translation  becomes 
particularly  problematical  when  the  translator  fails  to  recognize  'faux  amis'  and 
writes  about  'evergreens  (January  1989,  p.62)  when  s/he  means  pie<:es  of  music 
which  have  maintained  their  popularity  over  a  long  period,  i.e.  'golden  oldies  or 
'old  favourites  . 

Such  examples  illustrate  not  only  the  inappropriaieness  of  the  word-for-word 
translation  procedure  for  this  type  of  text  but  they  underscore  the  need  for  the 
translator  to  be  both  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  collocation, 
connotation  and  readership  reaction.  Only  if  the  choice  of  translation  procedures 
is  informed  by  this  degree  of  sensitivity  are  they  likely  to  be  successful. 

One  procedure  which  the  translators  of  GDR  Review  use  to  great  effect  for  the 
handling  of  culture-specific  terms  is  what  Ncwmark  (1988)  calls  a  translation 
couplet'  i.e.  the  combination  of  two  procedures,  in  this  in.stance  transference  and 
explanation:  'Dresden  s  "Kulturpalast"  Civic  Centre'  (January  1989,  p.62)  for 
'der  Dresdener  Kulturpalast' ;  *the  "Jugendtourist"  youth  travel  agency'  (May 
1989,  p.41)  for  'Jugendtourisf.  This  procedure  conveys  meaning  succinctly 
while  retaining  a  key  term,  a  very  useful  means  of  dealing  with  culture-specific 
terms.  In  the  absence  of  cultural  equivalents  the  translators  of  GDR  Review 
would  otherwise  have  to  resort  to  Newmark's  functional  equivalents. 

The  expectation  ol  the  readership  are  an  important  consideration  in  any 
translation  job.  Nowhere  docs  this  apply  more  than  in  a  text  which  aims  to 
inform  and  persuade.  Here,  the  translator  must  be  able  to  anticipate  the  reactions 
of  the  readership  and  shape  his/her  translation  accordingly.  For  example,  the 
terms  'nationalised  industries  and  'nationalisation*  have  taken  on  very  negative 
connotations  in  Britain  during  the  past  ten  years,  so  much  so  that  the  Labour 
Parly  has  replaced  them  in  its  literature  with  'social  ownership'.  The  translator 
should  bear  this  in  mind  when  handling  'volkseigcncr  Bctrich' f'VEB' , 
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In  the  case  of  GDR  Review,  as  in  other  vocative  texts  such  as  tiie  Bible,  the 
question  of  readership  is  a  difficult  one,  as  it  includes  people  who  are  very 
knowledgeable  about  the  GDR  as  well  as  the  casual  reader  who  may  know  very 
little  about  the  subject  Clearly,  the  translator  must  take  this  range  of  knowledge 
into  account  and  ensure  both  attention  to  detail  for  the  well-informed  reader  and 
clarity  for  the  less  well-informed. 

In  conclusion,  the  ideal  translator  profile  for  this  informative/vocative  type  of  text 
would  contain  a  number  of  elements  which  can  be  classified  as  follows: 


I.  GENERAL 


i)  a  high  degree  of  fluency  in  the  SL  (German) 

ii)  the  ability  to  understand  the  contents  of  the  text,  recognise  the  text  type 
andjdcntify  its  function 

iii)  respect  for  the  contents  of  the  text 

iv)  respect  for  the  requirement  of  the  commissioner 

v)  the  ability  to  produce  and  sustain  an  appropriate  register  in  the  TL  (i.e. 
English) 

vi)  a  love  of  reading 

II.  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SL  TEXT 

i)  extensive  knowledge  of  the  specific  SL  community  and  its  linguistic 
characteristics  (in  this  instance:  the  GDR  and  GDR -German) 

ii)  a  period  of  residence  in  the  SL  community  (i.e.  GDR) 

iii)  a  sympathetic  attitude  to  the  SL  community  (i.e.  GDR) 

III.  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TL  TEXT 


i)  a  native  TL  speaker 

ii)  mainly  resident  in  the  TL  community 

iii)  sensitivity  to  problems  of  collocation,  connotation  and  association  in 
the  TL 

iv)  knowledge  of  readership  expectations  and  norms. 
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This  type  of  classification  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  translator  profile 
in  general.  The  elements  in  the  first  category  are  probably  universal  but 
requirements  relating  to  the  SL  and  TL  will  vary  according  to  the  type  of 
translation  job  in  hand  and  the  needs  of  the  person  commissioning  the  translation. 
For  instance,  it  may  not  always  be  necessary  for  a  translator  to  be  a  native  TL 
speaker;  the  translator's  attitude  to  the  contents  of  the  text  will  not  hr  as  crucial 
in  every  instance  as  it  is  here.  These  categories  might  also  form  a  useful  starting 
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point  for  a  discussion  of  the  core  and  variable  elements  in  a  translator-training 
programme. 


I  hope,  therefore,  to  have  shown  that  different  translation  jobs  require  different 
translator  profiles.  Failure  to  recognize  this,  both  inside  and  outside  the  profes- 
sion, will  have  serious  consequences  for  the  future  of  thcrtranslator  and  of 
translation  itself.  To  return  to  the  equestrian  metaphor,  a  donkey  is  quite 
adequate  for  the  beach  but  the  requirements  for  the  steeplechase,  the  point-to- 
point  and  the  show  ring  arc  entirely  different. 
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It  was  in  the  United  Slates  that  foreign  language  testing  was  initiated  as  a  discrete 
activity.  Its  bcginings  as  such,  can  be  dated  to  the  1920s,  when  several  books  and 
many  articles  on  testing  grew  out  of  the  Modem  Foreign  Language  Study  of  that 
decade.  For  the  first  time  testing  began  to  be  seen  as  a  field  in  its  own  right,  and 
not  merely  as  an  appendage  of  foreign  language  teaching.  Those  practising  the 
measurement  of  foreign  language  attainment  in  the  late  1920s  attempted  to  carry 
out  their  business  within  a  very  objective  and  scientific  methodology,  and  this 
strong  psychometric  elenient  has  ever  since  been  an  important  pan  of  the  United 
Stales  language  testing  tradition. 

The  testing  wave  associated  with  the  expansion  of  foreign  language  study  in  the 
1920s  subsided  with  the  depression  of  the  1930s,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Second 
World  War  that  interest  was  renewed  in  language  teaching  and  testing.  The  War 
created  a  demand  for  personnel  able  to  function  in  a  foreign  language  environ- 
ment. To  this  end,  the  U.S.  military,  operating  through  the  Army  Specialized 
Training  Program,  set  up  a  large  number  of  courses.  Dozens  of  languages  were 
taught,  to  a  student  body  numbering  in  the  thousands.  While  there  was  never  an 
official  Army  methodology  in  either  teaching  or  testing,  some  of  these  courses 
gave  rise  to  innovative  testing  approaches.  Many  were  literally  survival  tests, 
aiming  to  test  how  well  a  soldier  might  survive  in  the  foreign  language  and 
culture.  The  articulation  of  the  view  that  a  language  test  should  forecast  "readi- 
ness to  perform  in  a  life-situation"  (Kaulfers  1944)  marks  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  great  strands  of  the  United  Slates  foreign  language  tradition.  This  goal  in 
testing  has  ever  since  typified  the  practice  of  the  United  States  governmental 
bodies.  Bom  in  the  wartime  Army  programmes,  and  subsequently  maturing  in 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  interest  in  functional  lan- 
guage use  is  still  very  much  in  evidence  today. 

Though  testing  at  U.S.  government  agencies  concentrated  on  the  measurement  of 
overall  ability  to  operate  in  a  foreign  language  environment,  testing  within 
academe  at  the  same  period  moved  in  a  very  different  direction.  The  discrete- 
point  and  contrastive  analysis  framework,  in  theory  at  least,  dominated  formal 
approaches  to  academic  language  testing  in  the  1960s  (Lado  1964).  The  1970s 
was  a  crucial  time  in  the  evolution  of  language  testing  theory,  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  studies  on  test  formats  such  as  the  cloze  and  dictation. 


and  the  Ihcorclical  contributions  of  people  like  John  Oiler.  OUei  and  other 
researchers  for  the  first  time  began  to  see  themselves  as  forming  a  cadre  *al 
shared  not  just  an  activity  but  an  academic  discipline,  one  whose  foundations 
were  built  on  linguistic  theory  and  buttressed  by  the  incorporation  of  a  new 
awareness  of  techniques  of  statistical  analysis.  Language  testing  finally  came  of 
age  in  the  1970s. 

The  great  theoretical  debates  in  foreign  language  testing  of  the  1970s  centred 
around  the  testing  of  English  as  a  Second  Language,  with  foreign  languages 
occupying  but  a  peripheral  place.  This  changed  in  1981,  when  the  American 
Council  of  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  and  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  collaborated  in  the  creation  of  a  new  scale  for  the  measurement  of 
language  proficiency.  This  new  scale  was  in  large  degree  built  upon  the  tradition 
of  the  Oral  Interview  used  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in  Washington.  The 
ACTFL/ETS  scale  was  published  in  1982  and  a  reworked  version  published  in 
1986. 

In  many  ways,  the  ACTFL/ETS  "proficiency"  concept  dominated  the  decades  of 
the  1980s,  hundreds  of  persons  were  certified  to  administer  the  oral  proficiency 
test,  and  in  countless  workshops  anC  seminars  many  more  acquired  an  informal 
familiarity  with  the  ACTFL/ETS  procedure.  The  scales  were  incorporated  into 
teacher  certification  programmes  (Hiple  and  Mqnley  1987)  and  were  used  by 
universities  as  a  means  of  defining  entry  and  exit  requirements  to  their  foreign 
language  programme  (Freed  1987),  In  many  states  the  proficiency  movement 
had  a  significant  impact  on  curricula  and  testing  at  the  high  school  level,  course 
goals  being  expounded  in  terms  of  points  on  the  ACTFL/ETS  scale  (Gutieriez 
1988).  Some  writers  saw  the  possibility  that  the  Oral  Proficiency  Interview  might 
serve  as  a  national  proficiency  examination  (Magnan  1989),  The  venerable  New 
York  Slate  foreign  language  Regents  Examination,  a  test  broadly  comparable  to 
the  Irish  Leaving  Certificate  examination  level,  was  redesigned  to  reflect  the 
proficiency  orientation.  The  Federal  Government  and  individual  state  education 
authorities  proved  especially  fond  of  using  the  ACTFL/ETS  scale  in  defining 
curricular  goals  and  measuring  outcomes. 

At  present  there  is  considerable  division  within  the  United  States  on  the  status 
that  should  accrue  to  "proficiency"  testing.  There  is  unease  in  many  quarters  at 
the  lack  of  a  sound  empirical  base  for  the  assertions  and  assumptions  of  the 
proficiency  movement,  as  well  as  dissatisfaction  with  the  haphazard  way  in 
which  these  notions  have  been  disseminated  throughout  the  profession  (Gaudiani 
1987).  Proponents  of  the  ACTFL  test  have  perhaps  fallen  into  the  old  pitfall  of 
too  quickly  believing  that  a  test  measures  what  it  claims  to  measure.  Premature 
claims  were  made  for  the  scale,  it  was  thrust  upon  the  foreign  language 
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community  without  proffer  explanatory  and  background  information,  and  it  rests 
on  a  very  tenuous  empirical  base.  Rather  than  institute  its  own  programme  of 
research  on  proficiency  testing,  ACTFL  has  preferred  to  hitch  its  test  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  star,  despite  the  very  narrow  use  for  which  the  FSI 
interview  is  intended. 

The  ACTFL/cTS  procedure  has  thus  been  subjected  to  attack  on  a  variety  of 
fronts.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  concept  of  the  "educated  native  speaker" 
as  norm  was  incorporated  from  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  although  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  such  a  construct  has  validity  in  the  leaching  and  testing  of 
students  who  have  very  different  needs  to  those  of  Foreign  Service  officers. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ACTFL  scale  really  reflects  the  behaviour  of  native 
speakers,  cither  in  exhibiting  proficiency  or  in  evaluating  it  {Barnwell  1989), 
Several  commentators  (Bachrmn  1988,  Magnan  1987)  warn  that  the  validity  of 
ACTFL/ETS  oral  proficiency  scores  might  not  stand  up  to  legal  challenge,  very 
relevant  if  such  scores  were  to  be  used  in  hiring  or  promotion  decisions. 

Generally  proponents  of  the  scale  have  been  quite  introverted  in  the  way  their 
discussion  focuses  on  the  U.S.  high  school  and  university  and  ignores  global 
language  perspectives.  ACTFL  has  tended  to  ignore  the  whole  question  of  the 
assessment  of  the  (semi-)  bilingual  speaker,  an  extraordinary  omission  in  a  nation 
that  has  a  great  diversity  and  richness  of  such  speakers. 

ACTFL  has  sought  to  control  through  certification  those  who  are  to  administer 
and  rate  oral  proficiency  interviews,  and  has  insisted  on  a  long  training  period  for 
prospective  interviewer/raters.  ACTFL  justifies  this  lengthy  process  by  claiming 
that  the  OPI  instrument  is  a  difficult  one  to  use,  and  that  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  application  of  the  scale  in  rating  standards  be  uniform.  The  training  of  oral 
interviewers  and  the  presentation  of  parallel  workshops  and  seminars  provide  an 
important  source  of  revenues  for  ACTFL.  However,  there  is  really  no  evidence 
that  ACTFL  \s  claims  about  the  amount  or  kind  of  training  needed  to  rate 
foreigners'  speech  are  true.  Indeed,  studies  with  variations  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Interview  have  shown  that  a  long  training  period  is  not  necessary  for  the  making 
of  reliable  judgements  on  proficiency-type  interviews  (Frith  1979,  Shohamy 
1983),  ACTFL  docs  not  sjKcify  any  clicitation  mechanism  for  the  other  language 
modalities,  though  additional  separate  scales  exist  for  listening,  reading  and 
writing.  This  is  something  of  an  anomaly,  given  the  great  stress  that  ACTFL  has 
placed  on  the  training  and  certification  of  oral  interviewers.  The  listening  and 
reading  scales  have  themselves  been  subjected  to  critique.  Valdes  et  at.  (1988) 
report  u  study  which  seems  to  show  that  real-life  learners  do  not  follow  the 
ACTFL  scale's  progression  in  listening  comprehension.  Lee  and  Musumeci 
(1988)  have  shown  that  the  reading  Icvcis  do  not  exist  as  separii'te  hierarchical 
entities.  Even  a  prominent  spokesperson  M  the  proficiency  movement  {Phillips 


1988)  admits  that  some  students  do  not  necessarily  go  through  the  hierarchical 
stages  posited  for  reading. 


Nevertheless,  despite  its  deficiencies  the  ACTFL7ETS  scale  has  proven  the 
stimulus  for  useful  work  in  testing.  Some  researchers  working  within  the  ACTFL 
model  have  wrestled  with  the  difHcuIties  posed  in  measuring  the  proficiency  of 
spe£^ers  of  languages  that  are  remote  from  the  west  Eurc^an  core  {Siransfield 
and  Harman  1988),  It  has  been  found  that,  when  testing  departs  from  the  tradi- 
tional European  languages,  interesting  problems  of  elicitation  and  appropriate- 
ness are  encountered.  The  entire  formal  interview  setting,  and  especially  the 
elicitation  mechanism  of  the  role  play,  can  evoke  very  different  reactions  from 
those  of  other  cultures.  In  order  to  do  well  on  the  ACTFL/ETS  test,  at  times  it 
seems  that  a  speaker  needs  to  break  some  of  the  cultural  or  sociolinguistic  rules 
of  a  language,  even  while  apparently  performing  at  a  high  linguistic  level  in  that 
language.  Another  question  relates  to  code-switching.  Speakers  of  Hindhi,  for 
instance,  actually  use  English  in  professional  and  formal  domains,  Hindhi  being 
used  in  informal  and  social  settings.  Hence  the  educated  native  speaker  of 
Hindhi  rarely  gets  the  opportunity  to  operate  at  what  ACTFL  would  call  the 
professional  levels  of  proficiency.  To  be  a  proficient  speaker  of  Hindhi  one 
needs  to  know  when  not  to  use  Hindhi.  This  is  hard  to  test.  The  case  of  Arabic 
also  provides  some  interesting  insights,  related  to  the  treatment  of  diglossia. 
Rather  than  accept  the  breaking  of  the  mosaic  of  Arabic  into  a  dozen  or  more 
regional  dialects,  those  working  on  proficiency  guidelines  in  that  language  have 
set  up  the  scale  to  refiect  Modern  Standard  Arabic.  Ironically,  this  causes  them 
to  diverge  from  the  native  speaker  and  create  an  artificial  norm,  since  the  kinds  of 
functions  and  contexts  specified  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ACTFL/ETS  scale  arc 
ones  for  which  MSA  would  never  be  used. 

The  position  of  Irish  in  Ireland  is  obviously  quite  different  to  that  of  Hindhi  or 
Arabic  in  the  U.S.  yet  those  considering  the  testing  of  Irish  might  do  well  to  be 
aware  of  the  research  carried  out  on  the  so-called  "uncommonly  taught"  lan- 
guages in  the  U.S.  For  instance,  are  there  any  theoretical  implications  for  testing 
in  the  fact  that  few  if  any  monolingual  speakers  of  Irish  survive?  Could  a  scale 
such  as  ACTFL's,  which  describes  proficiency  in  terms  such  as  "Survival  Profi- 
ciency" or  "Professional  Proficiency",  be  applicable  in  a  setting  in  which  we  all 
know  that  Irish  is  rarely  if  ever  required  for  such  functions?  Docs  the  notion  of 
"educated  native  speaker"  have  validity  at  a  time  when  all-Irish  education  is  in 
practxe  unattainable  at  the  university  level?  We  have  many  **educated  native 
speakers"  of  Irish,  but  a  decreasing  number  of  them  received  all  iheir  education 
in  thtat  language.  In  this  light,  would  it  make  sense  to  use  the  same  scale  for 
rating  proficiency  in  say  French,  as  for  rating  proficiency  in  Irish?  And  if  not, 
how  should  the  Irish  scale  differ  from  that  employed  in  French,  German  or 
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Spanish?  How  could  ihc  unique  cultural  worlh  of  Irish  lo  Irish  people  be  built 
into  a  lesling  scheme? 


Reluming  lo  Ihc  American  experience,  it  can  be  conceded  that  one  good  thing 
about  the  ACTFL/ETS  proficiency  scale  is  that  it  fostered  interest  in  measuring 
advanced  levels  of  foreign  language  attainment;  its  predecessors  in  the  discrete- 
point  tradition  had  focused  excessively  on  beginners.  The  new  interest  in  the 
higher  reaches  of  proficiency  has  opened  up  some  interesting  fields  for  specula- 
tion. For  instance,  it  may  be  that  the  invocation  of  the  native  speaker  as  the 
paragon  towards  which  foreigners  should  strive  is  more  complicated  that  might 
first  appear.  We  possess  few  systematic  studies  of  how  societies  react  to  the 
foreign  speaker  who  effortlessly  uses  certain  types  of  idiomatic  language,  for 
example,  of  very  informal  registers  of  speech.  Instead  of  being  admired  for 
dominating  such  modes  of  expression,  it  may  be  that  the  foreigner  somehow 
breaks  a  taboo  by  becoming  too  proficient.  Natives  have  two  sets  of  expectation, 
one  for  their  fellows  and  one  for  non-natives.  People,  in  some  cultures  at  least, 
may  read  most  positively  to  the  speech  of  foreigners  whose  proficiency  is  not 
uncomfortably  high.  Hence  rater  behaviour  when  faced  with  the  higher  levels  of 
proficiency  can  be  less  predictable  than  is  assumed  by  an  easy  acceptance  of  the 
native  speaker  as  the  ideal  to  emulate.  Standardized  proficiency  scaling 
presupposes  what  Nichols  (1988,  p,  15)  calls  "uniform,  incremental,  and 
monotonic  increases  in  the  ability  to  speak  a  language".  Such  a  model  may  not 
correspond  to  the  sociolinguistic  reality  of  communication.  In  short,  a  scale  such 
as  ACTFL's  may  be  simplistic  in  viewing  language  proficcncy  as  a  continuum 
which  curves  unexplorably  upward.  Rather  than  cleaving  to  the  "Educated 
Native  Speaker"  norm,  perhaps  we  should  direct  our  attention  to  creating  some 
kind  of  alternative  mcxlel  of  abstraction  lo  emulate  -  the  good  foreign  language 
speaker,  perhaps,  or  some  such  term. 

ACTR./ETS  notions  of  testing  "proficiency"  have  in  practice  had  lillle  influence 
outside  foreign  language  education.  The  testing  of  English  as  a  Second/Foreign 
Language  has  proceeded  with  little  input  from  foreign  language^  and  still  focuses 
to  a  large  degree  on  traditional  tests  such  as  TOEFL  and  the  Michigan  test. 
These  tests,  however,  have  been  revised  in  recent  years  towards  a  more  integra- 
tive format,  with  less  emphasis  on  discrete  points  and  multiple-choice. 

On  the  theoretical  level,  interest  in  the  use  of  the  cloze  format  has  continued, 
even  though  the  cloze  could  scarcely  be  considered  to  respond  to  the  " 
communicative"  spirit  of  the  age  in  language  teaching.  There  is,  however,  little 
evidence  of  progress  in  building  on  the  other  testing  format  initially  supported  by 
John  Oiler  in  tlie  1970s,  that  of  dictation  and  other  "reduced  redundancy"  tests. 
Other  integrative  formats  such  as  translation  have  for  long  been  unpopular  in  the 
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United  Slates^  and  remain  oul  in  ihc  cold.  One  area  which  is  rccenlly  reappearing 
as  a  focus  for  research  is  that  of  language  aptitude  testing.  Little  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  science  since  the  1960s,  but  there  now  appears  to  be  renewed 
interest  {Parry  and  Stansfield  1990). 

CONCLUSION 

Language  testing  has  become  one  of  the  most  international  areas  of  activity  in 
applied  linguistics.  It  is  rather  striking  that»  in  spite  of  the  large  numbers  of 
American  practitioners  of  the  art,  the  only  journal  specifically  devoted  to  the 
topic  is  published  in  England.  There  is  no  longer  a  single  figure  who  dominates 
United  States  language  testing  in  the  way  that  Robert  Lado  did  in  the  60s  and 
John  Oiler  did  in  the  70s.  The  debate  Oiler  stimulated  in  the  1970s  and  early 
1980s  are  no  longer  heated,  and  indeed  Oiler  himself  has  admitted  (1983)  that  he 
was  in  error  in  hypothesizing  a  "unitary  factor"  of  language  proficiency. 

A  focus  that  is  solely  on  the  theoretical  can  easily  blind  us  to  what  is  really  going 
on  in  the  classroom.  As  early  as  the  1920s  researchers  realized  that  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  worked  oblivious  of  the  debates  in  the  professional  journals  - 
theory  and  practice  were  quite  divorced.  During  the  heyday  of  Audiolingualism*s 
discrete-point  and  contrastive  analysis  tenets,  it  is  certain  that  many  classroom 
teachers  were  still  committing  the  heresy  of  using  compositions,  translations  and 
dictations.  Decades  later,  with  communicative  goals  apparently  at  their  apogee, 
it  is  evident  that  many  teachers  are  using  non-communicative  tests.  No  one  has 
sought  to  find  out  what  actually  goes  on  in  the  classroom,  and  hence  any  discus- 
sion of  testing  that  is  based  on  the  scholarly  journals  or  proceedings  at  profes- 
sional conferences  is  quite  incomplete.  A  proper  survey  of  testing  would  have  to 
find  out  what  teachers  are  actually  doing  in  the  classrcx)m,  what  kinds  of  tests 
they  were  using  and  how  they  were  grading  them.  To  date  no  such  survey  has 
been  carried  out.  Even  the  many  studies  to  observe  foreign  language  teachers  at 
work  in  the  classroom  have  ignored  how  teachers  assessed  learning  outcomes. 
This  is  a  great  pity,  since  most  tests  are  ephemeral,  having  a  life-history  no  longer 
that  the  time  it  takes  a  teacher  to  clear  the  blackboard,  clean  off  his  desk,  or 
simply  reach  the  end  of  a  conversation  with  a  student. 
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Review  of  Bruce  E*  Murdoch  (ed*)  Acquired  Neurological  Speech/  Language 
Disorders  in  Childhood*  Taylor  Francis,  1990  347  pp. 


Irene  P*  Walsh 

Speech  Therapist, 

Children' s  Department,  Cluain  Mhuire  Family  Centre, 

Acquired  Neurological  Speech/Language  Disorders  in  Childhood  is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  already  popular  'Brain  Damage,  Behaviour  and  Cognition*  scries. 
There  is  little  doubt,  (as  the  series  editors  point  out  in  the  preface),  that 
ncuro -psychology  is  rapidly  developing  into  'an  area  of  central  concern  for  a 
range  of  disciplines';  this  book  goes  a  long  way  to  convince  the  reader  that  this  is 
so,  especially  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  Speech  and  Language  Pathology. 

The  book  (comprising  a  variety  of  papers  written  by  speech  therapists,  doctoral 
students  and  lecturers  in  Audiology  and  Speech  Pathology),  attempts  a  detailed 
coverage  of  those  acquired  speech/language  disorders  that  may  result  from,  or  are 
associated  with,  various  forms  of  injury  to  the  developing  Central  Nervous 
System  in  Childhood.  Along  with  discussions  of  the  better  known  acquired 
neurological  speech/language  disorders  in  childhood  (e.g.  childhood  aphasia/ 
dysarthria/dyspraxia)  resulting  from  cerebral  damage  (e.g.  closed  head  injuries, 
ccrebrorascular  accidents,  tumours),  communicative  impairments  associated  with 
less  familiar  conditions  are  examined.  These  include  speech/language  problems 
associated  with  inborn  metabolic  disturbance,  infectious  diseases  and  neural  tube 
disorders  (e.g.  spina  bifida).  A  discussion  of  the  effects  of  certain  prophylactic 
drugs  (used  in  the  treatment  of  childhood  cancer)  on  a  child's  speech  and  lan- 
guage functioning,  adds  yet  a  further  dimension  to  the  notion  of  'acquired' 
speech  and  language  disorders  in  children. 

The  introductory  two  papers  are  devoted  to  Acquired  Childhood  Aphasia.  The 
first  kx)ks  at  the  neuropathology,  linguistic  characteristics  and  prognostic  factors 
of  the  condition  (Anne  E.  Ozanne  and  Bruce  Murdoch)^  while  the  second  deals 
with  assessment  and  treatment  procedures,  (Jill  Cross  and  Anne  Ozanne),  Cross 
and  O/anne  provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of  many  up-to-date  standardised 
and  non-standardised  procedures  that  may  be  employed  in  evaluating  the  aphasic 
child's  level  of  linguistic  functioning.  They  advocate  an  essentially  holistic 
approach  to  assessment  and  this  theme  is  carried  through  to  a  discussion  of 
treatment  issues.  All  areas  of  linguistic  functioning  are  considered,  including  the 
highly  fashionable  area  of  pragmatics;  treatment  suggestions  reflect  this,  as  the 
authors  recommend  for  example,  the  introduction  of  creative  dramatics  and 
humour  as  part  of  group  therapy  programmes.  Furthermore,  the  innovative 
assessment  and  treatment  options  outlined  in  this  paper  could  effectively  be 
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applied  lo  other  areas  of  child  language  dysfunciion.  Though  ihc  authors  admit 
that  the  procedures  described  have  not  been  fully  researched,  it  is  apparent  that 
such  ideas  are  a  valuable  by-product  of  'years  of  clinical  experience  in  a  rehabili- 
tation setting'  (p.66), 

Fayc  Jordan's  paper  on  'Speech  and  Language  Disorders  following  Childhood 
Closed  Head  Injury*  emphasizes  the  need  for  long-term  follow-up  review  on 
children  who  suffer  these  injuries;  such  children  are  prone  to  high-level  language 
deficits  which  may  only  become  apparent  when  advanced  academic  demands  are 
placed  upon  them.  Jordon  questions  the  previously  held  belief  that  young 
children  often  make  a  'complete'  recovery  from  such  cerebral  damage.  Simi- 
larly, a  certain  vigilence  towards  comprehensive  evaluations  of  children  with 
infectious  diseases  is  recommended  by  Veronica  Smyth  and  her  colleagues  in 
*Communicaiiye  Disorders  in  Childhood  Infectious  Diseases'. 
This  paper  encourages: 

'the  need  for  clinical  surveillance  well  beyond  the  normal  medical 
regimen  in  order  to  detect  residual  dificits  which  range  from  hearing 
impairment  to  subtle  cognitive  dysfunction  and  possible  speech/language 
disturbances'  (p.  174). 

Similar  sentiments  are  echoed  in  Murdoch  and  Ozannc's  paper  on  'Linguistic 
Status  following  Acute  Cerebral  Anoxia'  where  they  warn  that  any  child  who  may 
have  experienced  a  type  of  anoxic  episode  is  at  risk  for  developing  speech  and 
language  problems.  Defining  the  'linguistic  status'  of  such  children  however 
proves  a  difficult  task  as  a  paucity  of  research  in  the  area  prevents  making  any 
generalisation,  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  linguistic  difficulties  these  children 
may  encounter. 

When  the  speech  and  language  functioning  of  children  who  suffer  inborn  meta- 
bolic disorders  (e.g.  phenylketonuria,  galactosacmia,  Wilson's  disease)  come 
under  discussion  by  Ozanne,  Murdoch  and  Krimmcr,  a  lack  of  research  in  the  area 
again  prohibits  any  detailed  description  of  the  types  of  communicative 
impairments  present,  other  than  being  described  as  part  of  the  concomitant 
depressed  intellectual  functioning.  However,  though  close  monitoring  of  children 
with  metabolic  disorders,  by  the  speech/language  therapist  is  advised  as 
essentially  routine,  the  suggestion  of  each  child  needing  assessment  and  ueaiment 
on  an  individual  basis  is  unnecessary  as  surely  this  is  taken  as  'given'  in  dealing 
with  any  speech/language  impaired  population,  at  least  as  far  as  assessment  is 
concerned. 

That  communicative  impairments  are  also  associated  with  Neural  Tube  Disorders 


and  Childhood  Brain  Tumours,  is  discussed  in  papers  by  Murdoch,  Ozanne  and 
Smith  and  Lisa  Hudson  respectively.  These  papers  are  heavily  weighted  with 
medical/anatomical/chemical  terminology  which  may  be  off-putiing  for  the  less  ^ 
medically  oriented  reader  (in  fact  the  same  comment  could  apply  to  some  of  the 
other  contributions  in  the  book).  Though  both  papers  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
looking  at  associated  speech  and  language  difficulties  per  se,  the  main  discursive 
component  of  each  paper  is  taken  up  with  detailed  expositions  of  both  conditions 
(i.e.  varying  forms  of  spina  bifida,  and  the  nature  of  posterier  fossa  tumours), 
leaving  discussions  of  speech/language  issues  being  considered  only  in  brief. 

The  penultimate  paper  in  the  book  {Hudson,  Buttersworth  and  Murdoch)  looks  at 
the  effects  of  radio-  and  chemotherapy,  in  the  treatment  of  childhood  cancers,  on 
speech/language  functioning.  Again,  the  reader  is  exposed  to  in-depth  descrip- 
tions of  what  both  therapies  involve  coupled  with  a  three  page  listing  of  *agents 
commonly  used  in  protocols  for  the  treatment  of  childhood  cancer*.  Aside  from 
slating  that  radiotherapy  and/or  chemotherapy  can  have  negative  effects  on 
cognitive  and  speech  and  language  functions,  no  further  details  are  given  to 
delineate  the  possible  form  of  such  difficulties.  The  final  paper  however  is 
devoted  specifically  to  the  motor  speech  disorders  of  acquired  dysarthria  and 
dyspraxia.  The  authors,  Murdoch,  Ozanne  and  Cross  offer  an  extensive  account 
of  the  varying  types  of  acquired  dysarthrias,  (hypokinetic,  hyperkinetic,  ataxic 
etc),  the  nature  of  acquired  dyspraxia  along  with  an  informative  section  on 
assessment  and  treatment  of  such  motor  speech  disorders.  The  paper  concludes 
with  two,  in  depth  case  reports,  thus  serving  to  set  the  content  of  the  paper  into  a 
realistic  and  practical  framework. 

Despite  the  reservations  already  alluded  to,  this  book  certainly  makes  for  a 
stimulating  read,  particularly  from  a  speech/language  therapist*s  viewpoint.  It  is 
clear,  and  it  certainly  comes  through  from  the  text,  that  the  area  of  acquired 
neurological  speech/language  disorders  is  poorly  researched.  Consequently  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  common  patterns  of  disorder  across  various  neurological 
conditions  and  even  more  difficult  to  delineate  the  true  nature  of  such 
fiimmunicativc  impairments.  However,  despite  this,  assessment  and  treatment 
procedures,  (though  often  borrowed  from  work  on  adult  aphasia)  are  showing 
innovative  and  exciting  new  directions,  encompassing  many  aspects  of  language 
function,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  functional  and  pragmatic  approaches  to 
inier\'ention.  In  addition,  the  wide  range  of  neurological  conditions  that  may 
have  associated  speech/language  difficulties,  urges  the  speech/language  therapist 
to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  any  child  who  may  present  with,  or  who  may  have 
had  a  history  of  CN5  damage,  however  minor. 


^Acquired  Neurological  Speech  and  Language  Disorders  in  Childhood^  would 
be  an  extremely  welcome  and  essential  text  and/or  reference  book  to  any  course 
dealing  with  childhood  communication  disorders.  In  addition  not  only  speech/ 
language  therapists,  but  also  clinicians  and  researchers  in  psychology  and 
medicine  and  other  related  fields  would  And  the  contributions,  that  make  up  this 
book,  to  be  fundamental  to  any  future  research  in  this  fascinating  area  of  speech 
and  language  pathology. 


Review  of  Devitt,  S.  (1989),  Classroom  Discourse:  Its  Nature  and  its  Poten- 
tial for  Language  Learning,  CLCS  Occasional  Paper  No.  21,  CLCS,  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  72  pp.;  Cook,  V  J.  (1989),  The  Relevance  of  Grammar  in  the 
Applied  Linguistics  of  Language  Teaching,  CLCS  Occational  Paper  No.  22, 
CLCS,  Trinity  College  Dublin,  43pp.;  De  Vriendt,  S.  and  Van  de  Craen,  P. 
(1990),  Bilingualism  in  Belgium:  A  History  and  Appraisal,  CLCS  Occasional 
Paper  No.  23,  CLCS,  Trinity  College  Dublin,  52pp. 

Jeffrey  L.  Kallen 

Trinity  College  Dublin 

These  three  papers  represent  a  good  spread  across  the  field  of  applied  linguistics. 
Cook's  is  addressed  specifically  to  the  link  between  linguistic  theory  and  the 
applied  linguistics  of  language  teaching,  while  Devitt  starts  from  the  insights  of 
discourse  analysis  to  suggest  improved  nielhods  by  which  to  bring  about  language 
learning  in  the  classroom.  Through  the  approach  of  de  Vriendt  and  Van  de  Caen 
is  largely  historical  and  descriptive,  the  material  which  they  present  is  essentia!  in 
the  process  of  language  planning,  an  activity  which  may  itself  be  seen  as  a  branch 
of  applied  sociolinguistics  (cf.  Eastman  1983). 

Cook's  paper  updates  the  encounter  between  linguistic  theory  and  language 
teaching.  Cook  begins  by  reviewing  the  growth  of  grammatical  theories  in  the 
1980s,  pointing  out  that  approaches  such  as  Government  and  Binding  {Chomsky 
1988),  Generalized  Phrase  Structure  Grammar  (Gaidar  et  al.  1985),  anrf 
Lexical  Functional  Grammar  (Kaplan  andBresnan  1982)  have  gone  well 
beyond  the  early  insights  of  Transformational  Grammar  (TO)  and  its  immediate 
descendants  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  considerable  amount  of  psycholinguistic 
research  into  first  language  acquisition  (see  also  Sells  1985  and  iiorrocks  1987 
for  general  theoretical  reviews).  Cook's  use  of  Chomsky's  distinction  between 
*E-language'  (external)  and  i-language'  (internal)  approaches  to  grammar  runs 
as  a  crucial  theme  throughout  the  work:  as  Cook  (p.  3)  characterises  it. 

An  1-language  approach  concentrates  on  the  knowledge  of  language  stored 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual an  Manguage  grammar  tries  to  mirror 
this  menial  reality.  An  E-language  approach  on  the  other  hand  studies  a 
collection  of  data  separate  from  the  speaker's  mind;  an  E-language 
grammar  describes  the  regularities  and  patterns  found  in  the  collection. 

Despite  the  heuristic  value  of  distinguishing  between  approaches  in  this  way,  and 
despite  the  continued  development  of  theories  which  offer  insight  into  the  nature 
of  linguistic  knowledge.  Cook  points  out  that  most  language  teaching  materials 
and  recent  research  on  second  language  learning  appears  to  'have  concentrated  on 
the  E-language  perspectives'  (p.  4). 


Following  from  this  point,  then.  Cook  divides  the  field  of  second  language 
teaching  materials  into  two  broad  approcahes:  'Structuralist  Applied  Grammar' 
(SAG),  which  emphasises*  ^structures'  as  seen,  for  example,  in  substitution  tables, 
and  focuses  on  the  sequential  nature  of  syntax,  and  'Descriptive  Applied 
Grammar  (DAG),  which  is  based  on  descriptive  grammars  that  attempt  to 
catalogue  the  permissable  sentence  types  and  constructions  of  a  language  on  the 
assumption  that  *the  learner  can  convert  consciously  acquired  and  understood 
grammatical  rules  into  grammatical  competence'  {Cook.p,  17), 

Not  surprisingly,  however.  Cook  finds  both  SAG  and  DAG  approaches  wanting, 
and  devotes  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  a  demonstration  of  ways  in  which  the 
universal  istic  and  knowledge-based  approaches  of  recent  syntactic  theory  may  be 
applied  in  language  teaching.  Cook  concentrates  on  the  importance  of  implica- 
tional  univcrsals  and  on  the  role  of  universal  grammar  in  linguistic 
theory.  The  former  appear  to  condition  the  possibilities  of  learner's  inlerlan- 
guage,  while  the  latter  allow  for  comparison  across  languages  in  a  particularly 
insightful  way.  In  considering  both  implicational  universals,  with  their 
orientation  towards  E-language  characteristics,  and  universal  grammar  (strictly  an 
1-language  approach),  an  overall  rc-analysis  of  L2  learning  arises,  in  which  the 
learner's  LI  capability  is  seen  not  as  the  source  of  interference  nor  as  the  basis  of 
^structural'  comparison,  but  as  a  point  of  departure  for  generalising  about 
language  so  as  to  mover  from  one  set  of  language-specific  principles  to  another. 
In  a  final  statement.  Cook  argues  (p.35)  that 

applied  linguists  will  have  to  look  seriously  at  the  advantages  of 
contemporary  models  of  grammar, ...  rather  than  go  back  to  the 
grammatical  solutions  of  earlier  generations  ...  Why  should  applied 
linguists  take  seriously  versions  of  grammar  that  fail  to  encompass 
developments  in  the  study  of  grammar  since  the  1950s  —  versions 
that  are  at  least  as  far  removed  from  contemporary  views  as  the 
alchemists  from  modem  chemistry? 

Happily,  Cook's  critique  docs  not  apply  to  Dcvitt's  paper,  concerned  as  it  is  with 
the  substance  of  communication  in  language  leaching  over  and  above  the 
traditional  preoccupation  with  linguistic  form.  This  work  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts:  the  analysis  of  what  Dcvitt  terms  *  frameworks  of  knowledge,'  both 
in  the  classroom  and  in  general,  a  critique  of  language  learning  classrooms  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  *communicaiive'  approach,  and  some  practical 
suggestions  for  overcoming  the  deficits  which  Devitt  identifies  in  these  classroom 
situations. 

For  Dcvitt,  three  ty^Ks  of  knowledge  arc  seen  to  underlie  'linguistic 
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communication*:  (1)  'knowledge  of  the  world/  (2)  knowledge  of  ihe  'vertical 
structure  of  discourse/  and  (3)  knowledge  of  the  'horizontal  structure'  of 
discourse,  i.e.,  of  'how  words  are  combined  correctly  within  and  across  individual 
utterances*  (p.  3).  Types  (1)  and  (3)  arc  fairly  unproblematical:  the  thrust  of 
Devitt's  argument  is  that  'vertical  structure,'  which  enables  us  to  get  messages 
across  by  the  temporally  sequenced  juxtaposition  of  elements  without  necessarily 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  well-formedness  at  sentence  level,  is  neglected  in 
estimating  what  language  learners  can  actually  do.  Devitt  suggests  (p.  7)  that 
'second  language  learners  are  capable  of  understanding  and  even  creating 
meaningful  texts  in  the  target  language,  even  though  they  possess  only  minimal 
knowledge  of  the  linguistic  system,  precisely  because  they  possess'  knowledge 
types  (I)  and  (2)  already.  The  force  of  this  argument  is  demonstrated  with 
several  concrete  examples  of  text-generation  using  variable  levels  of  'horizontal' 
organisational  skill 

Turning  to  classroom  discourse,  Devilt  illustrates  a  distinction  between  'content' 
classes  such  as  History  and  Geography,  and  the  language  class  wherci.i  emphasis 
is  still  largely  on  form  and  considerations  of  real-world  communi  ative  function 
largely  peripheral.  It  would  appear  that  many  language  classrooms,  though 
adhering  in  principle  to  an  approach  which  is  'communicative,'  in  fact  fall  short 
of  their  stated  goals.  This  shortcoming,  says  Devitt,  may  be  due  to  'misinterpre- 
tation of  principles,'  'problems  in  the  principles  themselves,'  difficulties  in 
putting  communicative  principles  into  practice,  and  the  lack  of  'pedagogical 
coherence'  in  the  choice  of  topics  in  language  lessons. 

As  a  way  out  of  these  difficulties,  Devitt  concludes  by  proposing  (p  49)  that 
'language  should  be  taught  through  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,'  especially 
aspects  of  history  and  culture  which  are  'necessary  for  an  understanding  of 
the  people'  in  the  target  language  community,  and  which  'already  form  part  of 
the  learner's  history  programme'  (p.  50).  Authentic  texts  could  be  used  to  great 
advantage,  and  the  'content'  rather  than  'form'  made  of  discourse  would  naturally 
predominate  in  the  classroom. 

While  Cook  and  Devitt  both  make  proposals  for  practical  application,  De  Vriendt 
and  Van  de  Craen  remain  steadfastly  detached,  presenting  a  factual  account  of 
bilingualism  between  Dutch  and  French  in  Belgium  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
today.  The  complexity  of  Belgian  demographics  and  language  policy  presents  an 
ideal  case  study  for  the  dynamics  of  language  policy,  yet  standard  works  often 
contain  only  brief  discussions  (see  Eastman  1983,  p.  31 :  Fasold  1984,  p,1L  and 
passing  discussions  in  Salens  Beardsmore  1982).  The  authors  thus  assure  us  (p. 
2)  that  'surprisingly  enough,  there  has  never  been  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
'history  and  evolution'  of  bilingualism  in  Belgium.  The  paper  then  traces  the 


development  of  modem  Belgium  through  three  major  periods:  the  years  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Belgian  kingdom  in  1830,  a  middle  period  from  1830  to 
1945,  and  contemporary  times  following  1945.  The  approach  used  combines 
historical  and  anecdotal  material  for  the  earlier  period  with  quantified  survey  data 
in  recent  years:  domains  of  language  use  considered  include  home  and  the 
family,  civil  service  and  administration,  education,  and  language  attitudes. 

Cook's  emphasis  on  the  role  of  parameters  and  implicational  univcrsals  in  the 
learning  process  and  Deviti's  on  the  use  of  vertical  structure  as  opposed  to 
horizontal  form  arc  clearly  applicable  to  a  variety  of  fields  in  applied  linguistics. 
I  have,  for  example,  already  used  some  of  Devtil's  comments  in  lectures  on 
clinical  linguistics.  Cook's  comments  on  the  need  to  use  curro-i  linguistic  theoiy 
take  up  the  early  challenge  issued  by  Crystal,  Fletcher^  and  Ga  uin  ( 1976),  who 
observed  (pp.  36-37)  that  *if  the  inquirer  after  syntactic  truth  seeks  to  avoid  the 
theoretical  disputes  of  the  early  TG  models  by  turning  to  the  more  recent  work, 
there  is  no  solace:  controversy  and  change  abound  still ...  with  few  frameworks  of 
any  descriptive  range  and  depth  of  detail  emerging.'  If  this  *controvcrsy  and 
change'  characterised  syntax  in  ihc  1970s,  how  much  more  so  in  the  1990s  —  yet 
Cook  has  argued  persuasively  that  it  is  just  this  controversy  that  provides  the 
applied  linguist  with  the  tools  for  real  insight  into  the  language  learning  and 
tciiching  process.  (Cf.  5penc<?r /9<^  for  similar  arguments  in  phonology.) 

Disappointments  with  any  of  these  works  may  in  part  be  related  to  their  necessar- 
ily limited  scope.  Cook,  for  example,  could  be  criticised  for  not  going  further  in 
demonstrating  the  consequences  of  applying  contemporary  theory  to  language 
teaching:  The  few  hypothetical  examples  of  what  could  be  involved  would  not 
satisfy  the  language  teacher  looking  for  practical  suggestions  or  cxpirically-tested 
teaching  programmes.  Though  Devilt's  theoretical  framework  is  insightful  and 
critical,  his  ultimate  suggestions  concerning  the  use  of  cultural  and  historical 
material  are  somewhat  anticliniactic,  as  they  could  be  interpreted  simply  to 
suggest  a  return  to 

traditional  'civilisation'  materials.  Identifying  a  target  language  speech  commu- 
nity may  also  be  problematical:  considering  French,  what  community  is  the 
cultural  focus?  Paris?  Brittany?  Quebec?  West  Africa?  The  Caribbean? 
Different  students  may  have  different  answers.  For  De  Vriendl  and  Van  de 
Craen,  more  depth  would  be  needed  to  examine  issues  such  as  language  and  the 
media,  the  role  of  diglossia  throughout  the  historical  period  considered,  and 
details  of  the  pc)lilical  and  legal  instruments  which  have  shaped  Belgian  language 
policy  and  attitudes. 

The  papers  are  generally  well  produced,  with  typographical  errors  loo  few  to 
mention.  The  printing  and  reproducing  of  the  cuirenl  CLCS  papers  are  not  as 
clear  as  with  some  of  the  older  p.ipers;  new  technology  will  hopefully  bring  in  a 
better  typeface. 
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Turning  to  editorial  matters.  Anally,  I  would  note  just  a  few  small  problems. 
Dcvitt's  language  classroom  uanscripts  would  be  more  informative  if  glossed  for 
those  who  do  hot  know  the  respective  languages,  which  the  Appendix,  presented 
in  a  highly  schematic  form,  is  difficult  to  extract  useful  information  from.  De 
Vriendt  and  Van  de  Craen  would  have  beneHtcd  greatly  from  the  inclusion  of  a 
map  or  two,  and  some  Tables  could  be  improved.  Tables  7  and  9,  for  example, 
give  figures  for  the  number  of  Dutch-medium  schools  in  Brussels,  but  these 
figures  arc  difficult  to  evaluate  without  comparable  figures  for  French  (or  other) 
schools.  Table  8,  one  presumes,  shows  percentages  of  speakers  in  various 
categories,  rather  than  the  *numbers'  referred  to  in  the  text,  but  does  not  indicate 
the  size  of  the  communities  attached  to  these  proportions:  the  geographical 
dimension  and  the  dynamics  of  diffusion  are,  in  general,  rather  neglected. 

Despite  any  such  problems,  the  papers  considered  here  reflect  well  on  the  series 
as  a  whole,  and  contain  many  valuable  and  provocative  argimicnts  and  fmdings. 
They  will  be  useful  to  a  wide  audience. 
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Review  of  Mary  Snell-Hornby  and  Esther  Pohl,  eds.  Translation  and 
Lexicography:  Papers  read  at  the  EUR  ALEX  Colloquium  held  at  Innsbruck 
2  •  5  July  1987,  Kirksville,  Missouri:  John  Benjamins,  Paintbrush  and 
EURALEX,  1989.  Pp.  238.  $60. 

Liam  Mac  Mathuna» 

St  Patrick's  College,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

Translation  and  Lexicography  contains  19  of  the  21  papers  read  ai  the  1987 
Colloquium  of  the  same  tide,  organized  in  co-operation  with  the  Institute  of 
Translating  and  Interpreting  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck.  The  Colloquium  had 
been  prompted  by  "the  current  deficit  in  suitable  dictionaries  for  professional  and 
trainee  uanslators"  and  'the  observation  made  at  lexicographic  conferences  that 
dictionary  makers  seem  unaware  that  Uanslators  have  any  special  needs  at  all"  (p. 
5).  The  main  focus  was  actually  on  "the  reference  needs  of  the  professional  and 
trainee-u^nsiator,  mainly  with  German  as  the  target  language"  (p.  225).  In  fact 
seven  of  the  published  contributions  are  in  German.  The  proceedings  concluded 
with  a  lively  and  insightful  closing  symposium  on  "Translation  and  the 
Lexicogapher". 

The  papers  are  of  a  high  standard,  reflcciing  their  authors'  continuous  profes- 
sional interaction  with  lexicogaphical  works.  Perhaps  inevitably,  however,  the 
overall  impression  conveyed  is  a  negative  one  as  many  shortcomings  of  bilingual 
and  monolingual  dictionaries  are  discussed.  Time  and  again,  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  inability  of  particular  dictionaries  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  help  the  hard- 
pressed  translator  by  supplying  the  equivalent  of  a  neologism,  a  slang  word,  a 
technical  term,  a  phrase,  a  collocation,  or  other  requisite  cultural  information, 
including  gesticulation  (cf.  the  paper  by  Renate  Rathmayr).  Internal 
inconsistencies  are  pointed  out,  as  is  the  inertia  which  allows  dated  usage  to  be 
presented  as  current,  and  which  permits  information  proper  to  a  monolingual 
work  to  be  carried  over  and  hog  precious  space  in  a  bilingual  one.  But,  in 
fairness  to  the  translators,  they  do  repeatedly  affirm  their  awareness  that  the  Uisk 
of  the  lexicographer  is  to  encapsulate  the  general  lexicon,  while  that  of  the 
translator  is  to  render  a  particular  text  from  one  language  into  another.  At  any 
rate,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  the  advance  of  computerisation  should  greatly 
facilitate  dictionary  making,  both  as  regards  corpus  control  and  handling 
consistency,  thus  eliminating  many  of  the  inherited  handicaps. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  variety  of  characteristics  desired  of 
dictionaries  by  conuibutors  to  Translation  and  Lexicography  -  if  not  actually 
incompatible  -  would  run  the  risk  of  bloating  dictionaries  to  user-unfriendly  size 
and  ironically,  would  also  have  the  practical  side-effect  of  making  the  mot  juste 
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more  elusive  that  ever.  Given  that  dictionaries,  traditionally  at  least,  have  been 
charged  with  data-basing  a  language*$  essence  in  a  standard  form,  and  that 
publishers  cannot  hope  to  recoup  their  r^earch  outlay  in  the  short-term,  one  must 
beware  of  building  in  obsolescence.  After  all,  today's  lexical-organizational 
dream-plan  might  well  be  out  of  favour  by  the  lime  any  work  it  inspires  comes 
off  the  presses.  A  certain  caution,  if  not  actual  wariness,  if  probably  an  under- 
standable ingredient  in  any  major  lexicographical  project  extending  over  years  of 
preparation,  publishing  and  selling. 

But  in  point  of  fact  the  remedy  is  at  hand  and  is  adverted  to  by  several  contribu- 
tors. What  translators  really  require  are  first-rate  general  bilingual  dictionaries, 
built  on  the  foundations  of  monolingual  dictionaries, 
that  is  bilingual  dictionaries  which  have  been  prepared  according  to  agreed 
concepts  with  specific  groups  of  users  in  mind.  These  can  be  complemented  by 
specialist  terminological  dictionaries  and  Ihe  uanslator^s  own  personal  library  of 
helpful  supplementary  texts  dealing  with  particular  areas  of  knowledge  or 
literature.  However,  over  and  over  again,  contributors  refer  to  the  potential 
usefulness  of  thesaurus-type  works  and  lexical  field  groupings  (e.g.  Radegundis 
Stolzc,  p.  24,  citing  Eugenio  Coscriu,  whose  infiuencc  is  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  and  Klaus  and  Renate  Birkenhaucr,  who  head  the  first  section  of  their 
paper  "Why  literary  translators  prefer  monolingual  dictionaries  arranged  accord- 
ing to  word-fields  (Thesauri)",  p.  89).  Of  course,  it  is  ironic  that  these  should  be 
found  lacking  in  the  very  Central  European  area  which  has  done  so  much  to 
advance  them  theoretically. 

Translation  and  Lexicography  is  finely  produced  on  '"acid-free  paper  that 
exceeds  the  requirements  of  the  American  National  Standard  for  Permanence  of 
Paper  for  Printed  Library  Materials"  (p.  2),  although  blank  spaces  stretching 
across  the  greater  part  of  some  lines  suggest  the  incorrigible  nature  of  word- 
processing  right-hand  margins.  The  standard  of  English  achieved  throughout  the 
volume  is  almost  uniformly  excellent  and  testifies  to  the  coming  of  age  of  "Euro- 
English"  (practice  as  verb  docs,  however,  continue  its  advance  digainsi  practise, 
and  outrules  is  apparently  used  for  rules  out  on  p.  214).  There  are  only  a  few 
misprints. 

The  need  for  more  work  "in  fields  of  translation  theory  and  lexicographic  theory" 
is  explicitly  stated  by  Hans-Pcdcr  Kromann  on  p.  232,  hut  is  of  course  implicit 
throughout  the  volume.  It  is  a  call  which  should  not  go  unheeded  here  in  Ireland, 
where  there  is  a  robust  uadition  of  translation  and  dictionary  making,  particularly 
for  Irish,  but  where  there  is  a  dearth  of  published  rcficction  on  the  principles 
underlying  the  work,  and  inadequate  assessment  of  the  calibre  of  the  various 
productions.  For  instance,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  cultural 
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distance  dimension  between  Irish  and  English  (even  Hiberno-English),  which 
needs  to  be  taken  into  account,  has  not  been  addressed  by  lexicographers  (cf. 
Radegundis  Stolze^s  comments  on  p.  22  and  those  of  Rcinhard  Hartmann  on  pp. 
9-10).  Similarly,  several  practical  difficulties  compound  the  intellectual  reluc- 
tance to  acknowledge  adequately  a  specifically  Irish  (including  Hiberno-English) 
component  in  this  country*s  increasing  activity  both  with  regards  to  continental 
European  languages  and  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign  language  (cf.  Tom 
Doyle,  Teangeolas  No.  27  (Summer  1990),  p.  12).  One  might  contrast  the 
vibrancy  of  Modem  Hebrew  linguistic  scholarship,  as  evidenced  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  Yishai  Tobin  and  Gideon  Toury  in  the  volume  under  review. 

Fritz  Senn's  felicitous  discussion  of  several  translation  cruxes  from  the  prose  of 
James  Joyce  is  particularly  arresting,  and  he  confronts  his  fellow  literary  transla- 
tors with  a  challenging  conclusion:  "Literary  texts  are  overdetermined.  Ideally, 
they  carry  no  wastage,  no  noise,  their  fittingness  is  all-round.  One  result  is  that 
many  diverse,  partial,  translations  become  possible,  different  according  to 
preferences.  It  does  not  seem  that  translatology  has  made  too  many  efforts  as  yet 
to  even  tabulate  all  the  various  aspects  to  be  considered."  (p.  86.)  Practitioners  of 
dictionary  making  will  be  interested  in  incidental  references  to  particular  ap- 
proaches. For  instance,  Veronika  Schnorr  explains  her  modus  operandi:  "Verifi- 
cation is  done  uniquely  against  monolingual  material;  in  a  final  checking  phrase 
{siCy  read  phased],  each  lexicographer  checks  those  articles  involving  vocabulary 
from  his  or  her  hobbies,  for  example.  In  addition,  articles  written  by  male 
lexicographers  are  checked  by  female  lexicographers  and  vice  versa."  (p.228.) 

All  in  all.  Translation  and  Lexicography  is  indeed  a  fine,  readable  collection  of 
papers.  It  is  of  relevance  to  uanslators  and  lexicographers  alike,  even  if  one  must 
agree  with  Christopher  Marsh's  comment  (p.  229):  "We've  let  the  translators  off 
the  hook  at  this  colloquium;  only  the  lexicographers  have  been  criticized." 
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Introductioa 


Ti  IRAAL  ag  leanCunt  ar  aghaidh  le 
foilsiuTEANGA  llfaoinlcaganamach 
nua  a  socraiodh  anurakih.  Gabhaimid 
it  mbuiochas  le  hinstitiuid 
Teangeolaiochta  ^ireann  as  cl6chur  a 
dhianamh  ar  ibhar  na  hirise  ar  inneal 
bandheasc.  Bunalodhnahailtatisan 
eagrin  seo  ar  duitntcanna  a  (ugadh  ar 
Teanga  agus  Inscne  ag  scimine^  ag 
deireadhl991.  Isbeagnachsainuimhir 
intifdinant<agrinseomarsia  Cuiitear 
TEANGA  a  fhoilsitear  gach  bliain, 
TEANGLmR  a  fhoilsitear  £kh  dh6  sa 
biiliain  agus  foilseachiin  AILA  ar  fM 
do  bhaill  IRAAL.  Letuilleadheolaisa 
fhiil  &oibhaliraiocfat  inlRAAL^  scriobh 
chuig:  An  Runai»  IRAAL»  f/ch  Ut,  3 1 
Pi^  Mhic  Lianu  Baile  Atha  Cliath  2. 


IRAALcontinuestopublish  TEANGA 
12  in  the  new  format  introduced  last 
year.  We  would  like  to  extend  our 
thanks  to  Institi&id  Teangeolaiochta 
Etrcann  for  providing  us  with  desktop 
and  typesetting  facilities.  The  articles 
contained  in  this  issue  were  delivered 
at  a  seminar  on  Language  and  Gender 
held  at  tlie  end  of  1991.  This  issue, 
therefore,  is  in  many  ways  a  special* 
ised  one. 

Members  of  IRAAL  automatically  re- 
ceive TEANGA  published  yearly, 
TEANGUTIR  publishetT  twice  a  year 
and  AILA  publications.  Forinforma* 
tion  regarding  membership  contact: 
The  Secretaiy,  IRAAL,  c/o  ITE,  31 
Fitwilliam  Place,  Dublin  2. 


An  tEagarthdin 
Medn  Fdmhair,  1992, 


The  Editor, 
September  1992. 


Ni  gd  gurb  ionann  na  tuairimi  ati  nochta  in  aon 

alt  agus  tuairimi  IRAAL  n6  An  Bhorid  Eagaith6ireachta. 

The  views  expressed  in  any  of  the  articles  are  not 
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Religiously  Imitating  his  Every  Gesture: 
Plath,  Madonna,  and  the  Language 
of  Paternity 

Denis  Flannery 
Dtpt  of  Modem  EmglUk  and  American  Literature 
University  Coliege,  Dublin 

Towards  the  end  of  her  life,  Sylvia  Plath  was  writing  regularly,  dutifully,  and 
optimistically  to  her  moOier.  The  pictuie  she  gives  of  her  life  circa  1%1  is  one  of 
domestic  joy,  spiritual  expansion,  and  aboveall  order.  Sheand  Ted  Hughes  had  just 
moved  into  their  house  in  Devon,  along  witii  Uicir  daughter  Frieda,  and  PlaUi  was 
expecting  tiieir  second  son,  Nick.  In  tiiese  accounte  the  sweet  literaiy  family  group 
lives  in  harmony  among  itselfandwiOi  the  surrounding  community.  A  balance  is 
achieved  between  U»e  differing  gender  roles  demanded  in  the  marriage  and  tiie 
continued  pursuit  by  botii  PlaUi  and  Hughes  of  flieir  writing  carccrs:- 

Right  after  break&st  I  go  up  to  my  study  to  work  at  the 
marvelous  6  foot  natural  wood  table ...  while  Ted  carpenters 
or  gardens  in  tiie  back  witii  Frieda  along.  He  gives  her  lunch 
and  puts  her  to  bed  about  noon  and  I  come  down  and  make  our 
lunch  and  by  the  time  I  am  through  picking  up  the  house  and 
doing  dishes,  Frieda  is  up  and  out  front  wiUi  me,  gardening, 
mending,  or  wliatcver,  and  Ted  is  in  his  study.  Thus  boUi  of  us 
get  half  a  day  out  of  doors  and  half  a  day  writing  (which  is  all  either 
of  us  wants)  and  Frieda  is  out  all  the  time  ....  ^ 

In  Uiis  account  botii  Plath  and  Hughes  parent  and  boUi  write.  But  tiie  imbalances 
of  gender  on  which  tiie  maintenance  of  fliis  balanced  worid  depends  remain  intact. 
He  gardens,  she  gardens,  he  carpenters,  she  does  tiie  dishes  and  tidies  up  tiie  house. 
This  lack  of  equivalence  within  what  is  represented  as  a  charmed  balance  maintains 
a  stability  but  docs  so  at  tiie  potential  cost  of  tiie  very  stability  it  is  supposed  to 
guarantee.  Inmaintainingfliebalancc,  thegenderdiflercnceonwhichitrests  is  under 
tiueat.  Therefore,  witii  a  McCartiiyite  logic,  tiie  balance  and  harmony  must  be 
undermined.  Tliis  tenuous  domestic  bliss,  flien,  requires  tiiat  a  fine  line  be  drawn 
between  the  imiution  which  tiueatens  to  dissolve  gender  difference  and  the 
separation  which  maintains  it.  Because  recent  accounU  of  gender  have  emphasised 
how  imiution  is  at  die  centre  of  iu  production,  diat  fine  line  between  imiution  and 
separaration  is  bodi  crucial  and  illustrative.  For  if;  as  JiidiUi  Buder  has  claimed, 
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gender  istoa  radicid  d^giteanimitativestr^  that  imitatkm  can  turn  either  ws^.^ 
Gmnnelled  in  sanctioned  directions  it  produces  the  naturalised  sysiun  ttf  gender 
relations  ^ich  nanativtsof  domestic  Miss  such  as  Plath  sent  to  her  mother  represent 
and  perpetuate.  When  that  imitation  moves  in  non-legitimated  direclicms  the 
production  of  naturalised  order  through  imitation  becomes  an  opportuni^  for 
parody,sidyvenrionand,  literally,  travesty.  Inbochinstancesthemeansthiough  which 
the  order  potentially  perpetuates  itself  is  the  means  through  which  that  order  can  be 
potentially  undone. 

The  phrase  which  gives  this  discussion  its  title  comes  from  a  letter  by  Plath  to  her 
mother  in  which  she  discusses  her  daughter,  Frieda.  The  image  of  Ted  Hu^ies  as 
gardener  is  maintained  by  Plath*s  account  and  nurtured  by  her  observational  role: 

I  went  out  to  see  them  in  the  garden  this  morning, 
and  Ted  was  planting  strawberries,  and  Frieda  was 
following  him  with  her  little  shovel,  religiously 
imitating  his  every  gesture ...  ^ 

The  tenuous  balance  between  imitation  and  differentiation  is  again  in  evidence  and 
under  threat  here.  For  if  the  daughter's  identity  is  partially  constructed  on  the  basis 
that  she  religiously  imitates  her  &ther*s  every  gesture  that  compromise  at  least 
potentially,  the  process  of  gender  division  and  differentiation  which  it  is  the  family's 
role  to  reproduce.  This  tension  between  imitation  and  diferentiation  in  relation  to 
paternity  is  present  to  an  extreme  degree  inPlath*s  poem  *Daddy\  written  on 
October  12, 1962  nearly  a  year  after  the  letter  just  quoted,  and  published  posthu- 
mously in  Ariel  (1965).  It  is  also  present  in  Madonna's  1989  song  "Oh  Father\  and 
in  much  of  her  work.  Before  considering  why  Madonna  and  Plath  should  be  looked 
at  together  in  this  way,  I  want  to  consider  some  of  the  problems  attached  to  talking 
about  differentiation  and  imitation  as  part  of  the  production  of  gender. 

In  a  lucid  discussion  of  gender  as  a  term  in  literaiy  criticism  Myra  Jehlen  places  great 
emphasis  on  the  status  of  gender  as  a  product  of  culture  as  opposed  to  nature.  She 
writes,  for  example,  that  ''Implicating  literature  in  the  making  of  society  has  a 
reciprocal  implication  for  literature.  If  gender  is  a  matter  of  nurture  and  not  nature, 
the  character  conventionally  assigned  men  and  women  in  novels  reflects  history  and 
culture  rather  than  nature,  and  novels,  poems  and  plays  are  neither  timeless  nor 
transcendent.*'^  The  separation  of  nature  and  culture  which  Jehlen  so  necessarily  and 
effectively  makes  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  how  gender  works  in  literature 
and  culture.  Left  there,  however,  it  can  run  into  two  problems.  Firstly,  gender 
operates  most  visibly  on  the  site  where  the  separation  between  nature  and  culture  is 
diflTicult  to  make,  the  human  body,ahhough  it  isevidentlynotconfinedtherM  Even 
if  this  is  looked  on  as  hist  a  discursive  effect,  even  if  it  is  the  discourse  on  the  body 


and  not  Oie  body  ttsdfUuU  nuto  U  Oie  mody  appa^ 

then  that  ilhtiory  point  of  origitt  needs  to  be  taken  on  board.  Secondly,  the  coUccdvc 

sigh  oflibeialiclkfwfaichoccuriwhenaoniethi.it  is 

to  natund  is  equaUy  problematic,  even  equally  illusory.  Eve  Kosc^sky  Sedgwick  has 
written  on  this  in  relation  to  homophobia:- 

I  remember  the  buoyant  enthusiasm  with  which  feminist  scholars 
used  to  greet  the  finding  that  one  or  another  brutal  form  of  oppression 
was  not  biological  but  "only"  culnual!  I  have  often  wondered  what  the 
basis  was  for  our  optimism  iteut  the  maileabili^  ot  culture  by  aiqr  one 
group  or  program.  At  any  rate*  never  so  iar  as  I  know  has  there  been  a 
sufiTidently  powerful  place  IhHn  which  10  argue  that  such 
manipulations,  however  Uiumphal  the  ethical  imperative  behind  them, 
were  iKH  a  right  that  belonged  to  anyone  who  might  have  the  power  to 
perform  them^. 

One  of  the  values  of  Sedgwick's  account,  and  one  that  is  particularly  pertinent  here, 
is  the  extent  to  which  she  shows  cultural  forces  to  be  of  such  an  extent  that  they  operate 
with  effectively  the  same  perceived  inevitability  as  natural  forces.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Scdgwidc  condones  the  homophobia  she  analyses,  rather  it  is  to  say  that  she 
forces  her  readers  to  accept  the  difference  between  analysis  in  the  academy  and 
succesful  reposition  in  a  real,  institutional,  and  physical  world.  It  has  never  seemed 
to  me  that  power  which  is  labelled  "conservative"  or  "reactionary"  is  nuKk  aiQr 
less  conservative  or  any  the  less  powerfU  tiy  having  those  liteU  pe^^ 
Secondly,  and  this  is  important  for  any  examination  of  Plath  and  Madonna,  Sedgwick 
insists  on  the  way  in  which  inconsistency  and  contradiction,  rather  than  devaluing  the 
operation  of  power  or  weakening  a  process  of  victimisation  furthers  both  processes 
through  placing  intolerable  demands,  demands  whose  intiderability  resides  precisely 
in  their  contradictory  nature,  on  its  objecU  or  victims.  While  this  discussion  deals 
vnth  gender  as  an  effect  of  culture,  it  firstly  takes  onboard  how  in  this  sphere  culture's 
distance  from  nature  is  from  easily  measured  and  how  therefore  the  separation  is 
always  partially  tenuous.  It  also  does  not  assume  that  the  exposition  of  a  particular 
set  of  circumsunces  as  "merely"  cultural  is  an  immediate  green  light  for  immediate 
change.  This  is  firstly  because  such  change  is  ethically  problematic  in  terms  of  the 
precedenU  it  sets  and  secondly  because  such  exposition  can  have  a  variety  of 
relationships  with  what  is  exposed,  including  that  of  collusion.  There  is  -  to  tsdce  a 
crass  example-often  nothing  nraremiddledass  than  the  criticism  of  the  middleclass, 
nothing  that  serves  patriarchy  or  homophobia  better  than  the  plea  of  equality  or  the 
sutement  of  tolerance.  I  proceed,  therefore,  along  this  route  with  some  circumq)ec* 
tion. 

To  return  to  Plath  and  Madonna,  the  question  of  why  the  two  should  he  looked  at 
together  needs  to  be  adced.  Firstly,  there  is  the  sutus  of  both  figures  in  popular  and 


**high**  culture.  Although  used  (rf'Plath  in  a  colkctkm  of  critical  essays  on  her  woik» 
the  phrase  "a  cult  figure*  a  dramatic  presence  whose  dramatic  iA»enoe  shrouds  the 
woman  and  her  work  in  oonjecture*s  doak  of  holes"coukl  also 
The  al»enoe  in  P!ath*s  case  is  obvk)usly  caused  by  her  suid^ 
the  profusion  of  personae  both  performative  and  "intimate"  which  die  perpetuates. 
Related  to  the  issues  ofpersonae  and  suicide  another  more  imediate  and  distuibing 
connection  between  thm  is  of  course  the  figure  of  Marilyn  Monroe  who  commited 
suicide  the  year  before  Plath  and  on  whom  Madonna,  with  much  publicity,  partially 
models  herself  This  connection  is  fiir  from  speculative,  and  if  it  strikes  us  as 
surprising  in  any  way  then  that  points  to  how  effectively  we  have  blinded  ourselves 
andotherstothe  historical  continuumwhichexistsbetweenpopularandhighculture. 
Two  years  after  Plath*s  death,  Anne  Sexton,  a  cotleag?ue  of  Pbth's  in  many  different 
ways,  read  avidly  about  Arthur  Miller*s  then  new  play  After  the  Fall,  which, 
according  to  Diane  Wood  Middldtrook,  drew  one  of  its  main  characters  from 
Marilyn  Monroe.  With  both  suicide  and  Monroe  very  much  on  her  mind,  SMon 
wrote:  "I  have  a  big  interest  (don*t  know  why)  in  kicking  time  in  the  face,  shuffling 
it  up  like  a  pack  of  cards  &  reordering  it  to  suit  my  style."^  We  will  see  later  that  this 
reshuffling  of  time  is  something  which  Plath  works  towards  in  the  opening  verses  of 
'*Daddy**.  There  is  more  than  ample  evidencefbrexpanding  the  dyadic  relationship 
of  Plath  and  Sexton  as  poets  who  existed  in  a  relationship  of  inspiration  and 
competition  around  the  issue  of  suicide  into  a  tryad  with  Monroe  as  a  linking  figure. 
In  the  d^ofPlath  and  Madoniuiiirfuch  this  paper  constructs  Monroe  functions,  I 
think,  as  a  similar  linking  figure,  although  Madonna's  insistence  on  the  suppression 
of  suicide  is  a  differing,  and  optimistic,  factor. 

A  second  point  of  connection  between  Plath  and  Madonna  is  their  highly  charged 
and  ambi>^ent  rdation  to  radical  movements  in  sexual  politics,  in  Plath*s  case  her 
adoption  by  the  feminist  movement;  and  in  Madonna's  her  ambivalent,  albeit 
supportive,  relationship  to  both  the  feminist  and  gay  movements.  In  both  instances 
Plath  and  Madonna  are  figures  who  provoke  thorny  questions  of  representation, 
political  dissent,  and  most  importantly  and  uncomfortably,  implication  in  the 
oppressive  structures  which  they  seek  to  contest. 

A  third  connection,  more  basic  again,  is  that  both  figures  provoke  extreme  reactions. 
In  Madonna's  case  the  controversy  surrounding  her  videos  **Like  a  Prayer**  and 
**  Justi  fy  my  Love**  and  the  equally  vivid  controversy  surrounding  her  Blond  Ambition 
shows  testify  amply  to  this.  In  Plath's  case  this  effect  has  evidently  been  less  global 
but  in  its  way  no  less  intense.  Jacqueline  Rose's  recent  book  The  Haunting  of  Sylvia 
Plath  testifies  to  this  intensity  by  documenting  the  destructive  allure  of  the  legal, 
editiorial,  and  critical  controversies  surrounding  Plath's  woric,  literary  estate,  and 
evaulations  of  her  as  daughter,  wife,  and  mother."  The  gendered  instability, 
pertaining  to  imiution  and  differentiation  which  Madonna  demonstrates  and  oel- 


dbatei  in  extremis  in  Uie  video  for  "Justify  my  Love**  echoes  the 
dutifil!  dm^trf,  Tntffnt  yifr,  '^^M^  vigtiia  •nd  femmc  fttaie,  which 

(mfiiidsinPlath*swofk»ptitkulariyTjKt^Iazi^  The  differeooe  between  them 
is  one  ofcxtieinity  and  province.  WhereasPbth*s  poetic  woikpiesuppoees  a  stable 
heteroeexuality  andumfinesiuadoptionofgenderiolestothefinintnethi^ 
is  taken  into  the  fold  of  vaiying  seToialities  and  the  niascuUne  in  M 
The  difference  of  degree  does  not,  in  my  view,  invalidate  the  analogy.  I  should 
emphasise  thatlam  not  taUngPIathasarqHesentative  of  high  culture  arid  Madonna 
as  a  representative  of  popular  culture  since  both  are  aware  irf^^how  different  cult^ 
levels  feed  into  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  any  iteolute  distinction  between 
high  and  popular  culture  open,  at  the  very  least,  to  considersrt»lc  questioning,  ^4cithcr 
am  I  insisting  on  a  banal  equivalence  between  thent  No  matter  what  analogies, 
however  plausible,  arc  made  between  Plath's  poetic  and  Madonna*s  performative 
entepnses  both  are  radically  different  in  kind,  and  while  this  discussion  shies  away 
from  evaluative  comparison  this  does  not  mean  that  such  comparison  can  not  be  made 
at  all.  In  Madonna*s  case,  this  relationship  to  high  culture  has  been  described  in 
eulogisiic  terms  by  Camille  Paglia  in  her  discussion  of  the  video  for  "Vogue":- 

Modelling  her  glowing,  languorous  postures  on  the  great 
high-gUmour  photography  <tf  Hurrell,  Madonna  reprises 
the  q>iphanic  iconography  of  our  modem  Age  of  Hollywood. 
Feminism  is  infested  with  white,  middle<lass,  literary  twiu 
ignorant  of  art  and  smugly  hostile  io  fashion  photography 
and  advertisement  which  contain  the  whole  history  of  art? 

Paglta*s  glowing  evaluation  emphasies  the  intuitive  grasp  which  both  publicised  and 
marginalised  figures  in  western  culture  have  of  the  continuum  of  insight  which 
aspects  of  "high"  and  "popular"  culture  share  and  which  institutionally  sanctioned 
discussions  of  culture  downplay  or  ignore.  In  a  more  specific  instance,  Plath*s 
ambitions  as  a  prose  writer  testify  to  how  she  desired  recognition  in  the  commerically 
and  popularly  sanctioned  world  of  women's  magazines.  This  is  an  aspect  <^her  work 
which  her  publishers  and  her  critics  have  downplayed  immensely.  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  terminology  ofTed  Hughes^s  introduction  to  Johnny  Panic  and  the  Bible 
of  Dreams  where,  for  example,  he  comments  on  how  Plath  "tried  her  hand  at  stories 
for  the  more  sentimental  English  women^s  magazines",  Hughes's  anachronism  here 
insisu  on  the  inherent  remove  of  Plath's  work  (and  by  extension  his  own)  from  the 
very  world  in  which  she  sought  success.*^  Again,  some  reference  to  Anne  Sexton's 
career  exposes  the  fictitious  nature  of  the  high/popular  culture  divide.  Not  only  did 
Sexton  peifonn  with  a  rock  band,  Anne  Sexton  and  Her  Kind,  at  one  s^^ 
career,but,  no  inatter  how  anthologized  or  canonised  Sexton  now  is,  inudi  of  her 
woric  appeared  in  popular  women's  magazine,  those  repositoriesofbshion  photog- 
raphy and  advertisment  on  whose  invortanoe  Paglia  insists,  suchasCosmo/io/ilaff, 
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aswellasT^e^ew  Yorker  dnAPiayboy.  Sexton*sagent  onoe  had  occasion  to  lemind 
her  Ik>w  her  work  was  loved,  appropriately  ciKMgh  in  a  discu^  by 
VogueV  Therearetherefore^maiqrgoodreasonsforconsideringPlathandMadonna 
in  idation  to  each  other,  their  status  as  ehisive  and  provocative  icons  in  our  culture, 
their  fraught  relationship  to  sexual  politics  and,  something  th^  share  with  Sexton, 
their  imploding  effect  on  the  relationship  between  high  and  popular  culture.  And 
more  basically  we  should  bear  in  mind,  as  if  we  could  ever  forget,  their  intensely 
provocative  effect  on  their  audience  and  their  critics.  On  a  more  immediate  level  both 
demonstrate  potentially  radical  but  ambivalent  insight  into  the  vottex  of  fontasy,  role 
play,  violence,  and  projection  around  which  gender  roles  constitute  themselves. 
When  this  potentially  radical  insight  is  turned  to  paternity,  to  the  role-playings  of 
fathers,  the  situation  becomes  even  more  aggravated.  Why  is  this  so? 

Firstly,  Plath*s  depiction  of  the  father-daughter  relationship  sharply  illustrates  the 
dynamics  of  imitation  and  differentiation  which  nuclear  fkmily  roles  as  she  lived 
them  out  in  the  early  sixties  demanded.  Secondly,  there  is  the  problem,  a  more 
linguistic  one,  (rf*  address.  If,  in  Barbara  Johnson's  words,  "lyric  poetry...comes  to 
look  like  the  fantastically  intricate  history  of  endless  elaborations  and  displacements 
of  the  single  ciy, '  "Mama** !,  what  happens  when  lyric  poetry,  or  something  analogous 
to  it,  cries  **Papa**  or  something  aiuUogous  to  it,  "Daddy**  or  "Father**  for  example?^^ 
What  happens  when  the  demand  inherent  in  that  cry  becomes  one  for  forgiveness,  as 
well  as  the  daughter's  demand  of  herself  that  she  forgive  combined  with  the 
contradictory  appeal  that  the  parent  so  addressed  address  the  speaker  in  return  and 
simultaneously  die?  These  problems  are  among  those  which  Ptath's  **Daddy**  and 
Madonna's  **0h  Father**  raise.  I  now  wish  to  approach  them  through  looking  at  the 
language  of  paternity  in  both  instances. 

If  we  talk  about  the  language  of  paternity  in  Piath  and  Mndonn^i  are  we  realty  being 
accurate?  In  one  sense  no,  for  the  simple  reason  tliat  while  paternity  can  be  described 
as  ostensibly  the  major  issue  in  both  **Daddy**  and  **0h  Father**  the  language  in  both 
instances  docs  not  speak  of  paternity  but  to  the  figure  in  the  paternal  role.  **Daddy** 
ai)d  **0h  Father**  -  most  explicitly  in  the  latter  instance  -  use  their  different  terms  of 
address  to  the  fatlier  vocatively  in  tliat  they  call  on  and  partially  animate  their  object 
of  address.  In  one  sense  they  employ  the  figure  of  apostrophe  as  defined  by  Barbara 
Johnson:  **the  direct  address  of  an  absent,  dead,  or  inanimate  being  by  a  first  person 
speaker...***^  How  does  apostrophe  fiinction  in  **Daddy**  and  **0h  Father**? 

Both  the  poem  and  the  song  lay  great  emphasis  on  adressing  the  father  as  **you**.  Yet 
before  the  speaker  in  either  context  can  address  the  paternal  figure  a  first  **you**  has 
to  be  found  and  dealt  with.  Thus  Plath> 


You  do  not  d6«  you  do  not  do 
Any  more,  blade  shoe 
In  which  I  have  lived  like  a  foot 
For  thirty  years,  poor  and  iwhite. 
Barely  daring  to  breathe  or  Achoo. 

Daddy,  I  have  had  to  kill  you.'^ 
AndMadonna:- 

It*s  funny  that  way,  you  can  get  used 
To  the  tears  and  the  pain 
What  a  chiW  will  believe 
You  never  loved  me.*^ 

Before  setting  up  an  I-thou  struaure  of  address,  therefore,  both  Plath  and  Madonna 
find  it  necessary  to  try  out  this  address  on  something  or  someone  else,  the  "black  shoe** 
which  functions  as  a  metaphor  for  the  speaker*s  stete  up  to  this  point,  for  the  limits 
of  her  emotional  world,  and  -by  extension-  for  the  spesdcer  herself.  The  unspecified 
"you**  of  the  first  line  of  **0h  Father**  which  is  more  inclusive  of  the  Father  addressed 
as  well  as  the  audience  functions  as  an  impersonal  pronoun  and  -I  would  contend-  in 
effect  a  first-person  pronoun.  There  is  a  level  on  which  Madonna's  **you**  is 
reminiscentofEdnaO'Brien'suseofthe  second  person  pronoun  in  an  autobiographi- 
cal context,  her  novel  A  Pagan  Place  which  opens:- 

Manny  Parker  was  a  botanist,  out  in  all  weathers,  lived  with  his 
sister  that  ran  the  sweetshop,  they  ate  meat  Fridays,  they  were 
Protesunts.  Your  mother  dealt  there,  found  them  honest.'^ 

One  could  also  think  of  the  sentence  near  the  opening  of  James  Joyce's  Portrait 
**When>ow  wet  the  bed,  first  it  is  warm  then  it  gets  cold.**" 

What,  more  inunediately,  these  preliminary  objects  of  address  both  mean  is  that  not 
only  is  the  Father  aposUophized  in  both  the  poem  and  the  song  but  he  is  also  a  point 
of  destination.  The  speakers  in  both  instances  have  to  go  through  other  channels  to 
get  to  him.  Furthermore,  the  sute  whereby  the  Father  can  be  apostrophized  is 
presented  in  both  contexts  as  something  to  be  desired,  to  be  worked  towards,  albeit 
reached  with  relative  ease. 

Once  launched  into  the  main  bo<fy  of  their  apostrophes  the  poem  and  the  song  start 
to  work  differently.  That  difference  consisU  in  Plath*s  consistent  use  of  the  word 
**Daddy**  and  Madonna*s**Oh  Father",  whidi  is  equally  consistent.  In  Madonna's 
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case  this  consisteiKy  differs  from  another  context  where  paternity  is  dealt  with,  *Tapa 
Dott*t  Preach",  vAnosc  term  of  address  is  smietimes  *Papa\  sometimes  "Daddy^  and 
sometimes,  echoing  the  last  line  of  Plath*s  poem,**Daddy,  daddy". 

The  word  "Daddy"  occurs  seven  times  in  Pbth^s  poem.  Firstly  there  is  the  title  which 
merges  the  poem's  topic  and  its  objea  of  address*  the  first  of  many  more  extreme 
mergings  which  are  to  come.  Then  there  is  the  opening  of  Stanza  2,  line  1,  "Daddy, 
I  have  had  to  kill  you".  Stanza  1 1 , 1. 1 ,  "You  stand  at  the  blackboard.  Daddy"  Stanza 
14, 1.3.  "So,  daddy,  Tm  finally  through".  Stanza  IS,  1.5,  "Daddy  you  can  lie  back 
now,"  and  twice  in  Stanza  16, 1.5.  "Dadcfy,  daddy,  you  bastard,  Tm  through." 

What  are  we  to  make  of  these  uses?  Firstly,  although  the  speaker  is  thirty  years  old, 
the  terminology  used  is  fixedly  the  diminutive  form  of  childhood.  This  fixity  has  a 
jarring  tonal  impact.  The  term  of  address  used  for  the  father,  linked  already  with  a 
term  of  address  which  operates  metaphorically  for  the  speaker,  operates  in  a  context 
of  tonal  contradictions  which  lead  the  reader  into  an  eqiKilly  contradictocy  emotional 
vortex.  The  line,  "Daddty,Ihavehadtokillyou",  for  example,  isfollo^^  by  "You 
died  before  I  had  time".  A  narrative  contradiction  echoes  the  tonal  one  and  develops 
it  tortuously,  addressing  as  if  alive  the  person  just  killed  and  then  pointing  out  how 
the  murderee  was  inconveniently  dead  before  the  necessary  killing  could  take  place. 
In  this  sense  the  q)eaker*s  (and  the  reader's)  sense  of  temporal  and  linguistic  stability 
is  bayonetted  by  the  simple  childlike  structure  of  address  which  should,  one  would 
intuitively  expect,  guarantee  both  forms  of  stM>ility.  It  is  this  kind  of  contradiction 
which  gives  "Daddy"  so  much  in  conunon  with  Sexton's  interest  in  reshuflOing  time. 
An  important  factor  in  this  is  the  simple  consistency  with  which  it  is  used.  In  stanza 
1 1 ,  "You  stand  at  the  blackboard,  daddy,  in  the  picture  I  have  of  you.",  there  is  a  fixity 
and  stability  in  the  linguistic  relation  of  address  and  the  visual  relation  between 
viewer  and  model.  This  stability  is  undermined  hy  the  merging  of  "daddy  V  identity 
with '  "*he  black  man  who/  Bit  my  pretty  red  heart  in  two",  the  last  line  of  which  begins 
the  equation  between  the  vampire,  the  father,  and  such  is  the  mania  to  isolate  Plath's 
woric  in  the  isolated  context  of  a  single  life,  hers,-  her  husband,  Ted  Hughes.  We'll 
accept  this  marital  interpretation  for  the  time  being  and  go  on  to  the  next  instance, 
stanza  14,  line  3  "So,  daddy,  I'mlinally  through."  The  phrase  "I'm  finally  through" 
follows  on  from  "do,  I  do",  what  we  are  for  the  time  being  taking  to  be  the  terms  of 
the  marriage  contract.  The  step  from  the  words  of  acceptance  to  those  of  rejection 
is  a  short  one  and  in  a  nightmarish  fashion  the  acceptance  of  the  hu^nd,  the  rejection 
of  the  father,  the  rejection  of  the  husband  and  the  attempt  to  kill  and  revive  both 
through  apostrophe  all  intertwine.  In  itself  this  maelstrom  coincides  with  the 
speaker's  arrival  at  an  end  point  where  "I'm  through"  can  be  read  metaphorically  in 
its  colloquial  sense  of  "I'm  finished,  defeated."  By  the  last  lines  of  stanza  14  "The 
black  telephone's  off  at  the  root,  the  voices  just  can't  worm  through.",  the  q)eaker 
has  undergone  a  process  where,  just  as  the  act  of  aspostrophe  could  only  be 


succcssfuUy  canicd  out  by  tbe  tnittal  additss  of  a  siri^ 

addiess  bcr  ww  lurve  to  go  through  a  pnsoess  of  siibstitutkm  and  filterii^befoie  she 

can  be  reached.  She  is,  therefore,  in  the  position  fi)ni^ 

at  the  start  of  the  poent  This  is  not,  however,  a  dear  narrative  shift  since  in  the  first 

place  she  is  both  the  sulyect  and  the  metaphorical  object  (^address.  Thedynamics 

of  tm'fft!*^"  and  the  maintenance  ttf  gender  difference,  both  of  which  operate  with 

equal  violence  in  the  daughter-fiither  relationship,  are  all  too  evident  here. 

The  words  "Daddy"  and  "through'also  occur  in  the  poem*s  final  line  "Daddy,  daddy, 
you  bastard,  I'm  through."  This  last  line  provokes  a  ftirther  distinction  between  the 
literal  and  the  metaphoric-colloquial  inteprctations  of  tlK  word  "bastard"  and 
"through".  "I'm  through",  read  literally,  isasutementoftriumph  through  rejection, 
the  achievement  of  successful  address.  The  problem  is,  though,  that  since  this  is  the 
poem's  last  line  we  do  not  know  to  whom  or  what  the  speaker  has  got  through  other 
than  the  reader.  When  interpn:tcdinamctaphoric<olloquialscnsc"rmlltfough"«^^ 
be  read  as  "I'm  finished"  or  "defeated".  It  can  also  be  read  as  pertaining  to  the  end 
of  the  poem.  In  all  these  instances  the  clarity  of  distinctions  between  speaker,  objects 
of  address,  and  now  reader  is  blurred  so  that  any  one  of  these  continually  implicates 
the  other  in  a  process  of  imitation  and  rejection. 

Equally  uncertain  is  the  term  "bastard".  Read  meuphorically  this  is  a  term  of  abuse, 
read  literally  in  its  anachronistic  sense  it  compromises  the  fiuher's  authoriutive 
relationship  to  the  paternal  line  he  has  perpetuated  and  <tf  which  the  q)eaker  i^ 
product  JacquelineRose'scommenton  this  lineisof  interest  her&  She  poinuouthw 
"the  final  vengeance  in  itself  turns  on  an  identification  -  *you  bastard*-  that  is,  "yoa 
father  without  a  father",  "you,  whose  father,  like  my  own,  is  in  the  wrong  place''*  I 
would  take  this  slightly  further  than  Rose  and  claim  that  the  object  of  address  in 
"Daddy"  becomes,  like  the  "you"  of  the  first  line  of  Madonna's  song,  so  unspecified 
as  to  include  eveiything  including  the  speaker  herself ,  thereby  making  her  the  object 
of  her  own  rage,  her  own  "Daddy",  existing  in  a  restructured  but  nonetheless  no-win 
relationship  of  imitation  and  rejection.  What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  all  this? 

These  uses  of  the  term  "Daddy"  are,  to  say  the  least,  savagely  ironic-  the  simple  term 
designating  a  child's  calling  of  its  father  becomes  a  means  for  unhinging  that 
relationship  and  for  simultaneously  homogenising  and  putting  into  conflict  four 
identities-  the  father,  the  husband,  the  q)eaker  and,  ultimately,  the  reader.  By  taking 
the  language  of  paternity  to  its  visible  extremes  the  poem  takes  it  close  to  the  point 
of  invalidating  parody,  therdyy  illustrating  the  imiutive  crux  at  at  at  the  centre  of 
the  construction  of  gender  in  language.  The  babuice  between  imiution  and 
differentiation  fiuU  to  occur  because  imitative  processes  are  carried  out  to  the 
not  that  thqr  paro^  paternity  but  that  thqr  show  paternity  and  iu  objects  operating 
in  a  viciously  interiodcing  dynamic  close  to  parody,  but  without  the  consoling 
distance  fiom  the  otgect  which  parody  guarantees. 
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The  diflfeicnce  between  a  poem  like  "Dadcfy'  and  t  popular  song  like  *Oh  Father*  is 
that  "Daddy  V  primaiy  mode  is  the  yisital  primed  page,  "Oh  Father^s**  is  the  aural 
recofded  perfbnnance  and.  of  oouTK,  its  visual  presentatkm  M 
Bearing  this  dtstinctioa  in  mind,  I  now  want  to  kMk,  with  greater  trnvity.  at 
Madonna's  use  of  the  term  "Oh  Father"  in  her  song.  Evoking  the  n)00t  in  the  ike, 
the  bnite/Bniteheaitofa  brute  like  you' of  stanza  lOofPlath's  "Daddy"  the  word 
"father"  first  occurs  evidently  in  the  title.  For  this  more  immediate  and  violent  use 
in  the  song  we  have  to  wait  until  the  third  verse:- 

Seems  like  yesterday 

I     down  next  to  your  boots  and  I  prayed 
For  your  anger  to  end 
Oh  Father  I  have  sinned 

Here  the  boot  of  familial  violence,  echoing  the  Nazi  boot  of  Plalh*s  poem,  becomes 
the  property  not  just  of  the  speaker*s  father  but  -in  an  extension  of  the  blurring  of 
identities  surrounding  the  terms  "Oh  Father"  and  "you"  in  the  song-  the  Father  figure 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The  separation  of  identities  on  which  the  accusation 
of  "You  never  loved  me"  depends  becomes  blurred  here  -the  accuser  begging  the 
father*s  clemency  in  a  childhood  memoiy  finds  herself  using  the  language  of  the 
guilty  in  the  context  of  the  Roman  Catholic  confession  ceremony  and  internalising 
a  diflferent,  unspedfied  counter-accusation  "Oh  Father  I  have  sinned".  Plath*s 
amalganuition  of  Father,  Nazi,  husband,  reader  in  a  structure  of  murder  and  rejection 
is  echoed  here  in  an  imiuttveamalgamation  of  Father,  Priest,  Listener.  The  third  use 
of  the  phrase  "Oh  Father"  occurs  in  the  fifth  verse:- 

Oh  Father,  if  you  never  wanted  to  live  that  way 
If  you  never  wanted  to  hurt  me. 
Why  am  I  running  away 

Here  there  is  less  blurring  of  identities.  The  repeated  "ifs"  maintain  a  questioning 
distance  between  the  speaker  and  the  object  of  address-  they  beg,  indeed  demand,  an 
answer  to  a  question,  a  question  not  about  the  father  but  about  the  speaker:  "Why  am 
I  runningaway"?  The  songwould  then  appear  to  move  in  a  direction  opposed  to  that 
of  Plath*s  poem-  maintaining  the  balance  and  the  separation  of  "I-thou"  speech.  Here 
we  come  to  a  problem  of  the  relationship  between  printed  and  aural  performance.  The 
verse  as  I  have  quoted  it  is  taken  from  the  lyric  sheet  of  Like  a  Prayer.  I  have  listened 
to  this  song  dozens  of  times,  however,  and  that  cool,  judging,  consoling  "iT  is  simply 
not  there.  As  sung,  therefore,  the  verse  goes:- 

Oh  Father,  you  never  wanted  to  live  that  way 
You  never  wanted  to  hurt  me 
Why  am  I  running  away 
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This  U  very  diflfeitnt  iiKked  fioffl  the  verse  as 
speaker  and       of  address,  judfB  aiidj^^ 

pjitijf^  iffid  maiftlain  the  facforrf differ^fatk?!!  inthepcoductioiiof  (coder.  As 
sung,  the  tfinratton  t^Bin^ff^jwIgiemMtf  places  the  Father  and  the  iprakiT  in  a 
madstrom  of  irrationaii^,  coptradktion,  and  particulariy  guilt,  i»hidi  is  emphasised 
all  the  more  through  the  religious  coonotatioas  of  the  term  Father.  The  move, 
therefore,  goes  from  separation  in  a  scenario  (^judgement  to  imitation  in  a  religious, 
partially  confessional,  scenario.  The  tension  between  imitation  and  separation 
evident  in  the  Plath  letters  about  her  daughter  and  "Daddy"  is  evident  here  where,  in 
Kfadonna'ssong,  she  moves  from  apostrophising  accusation  to  rdigiously  imitating 
not  the  lather*s  every  gesture  but«  more  disturbingly,  the  fundamental  obscurity  of 
his  motivation. 

There  are  two  otherpoints  of  analogy  here.  The  metricalweight  of  the  missing  "ifs** 
in  Madonna^s  recording  (tfthe  song  is  taken  by  two  very  conspiaious  breathe  The 
aural  foregrounding  of  these  breaths  in  the  production  makes  the  simple  involuntaiy 
act  of  breathing  an  issue  in  the  song*s  address  to  its  fiither-figure.  This  operates 
similarly  as  an  issue  in  Plath*s  poem  where  the  speaker  describes  her  life  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  poem  begins  as  "Barely  daring  to  breathe  or  Achoo".  Occurring 
at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  the  probtematisation  of  breath  makes  of  the  poem  in 
one  sense  a  breath  of  rage  which  goes  on  to  confound  that  rage*s  structure  of  address. 
Secondly,  the  separation  between  written  and  aural  performance  exists  also  in 
relation  to  Plath*s  poem.  In  fiict  Plath*s  biographer  Aime  Stevenson  documents  three 
versions.  Firstly,  there  is  a  version  striking  for  "the  pure  fury  in  her  articulation,  the 
smoldering  rage  with  which  she  is  declaring  herself  fiee,  both  of  her  ghostly  &ther 
and  of  husband."^'  Plath  also  read  "Dadcfy"  and  "Lady  Lazarus"  alowi  to  Alvarez, 
having  first  decribed  both  poems  as  some  light  verse,  light  verse  which,  however, 
left  him  feeling  as  ifhe  had  undergone  assault  and  battery.^  When  Plath  was  visited 
by  her  friend  Clarissa  Roche,  she  read  "Daddy"  aloud  in,  as  Stevenson  comments,  "a 
mocking,  comical  voice  that  made  both  women  &11  about  with  laughter."^'  The 
vortex  of  roles  and  rage  into  which  Plath*spoem  drags  the  reader  continues  in  itsaural 
performances-  this  time  with  tliefactor  of  humour-  Plath*s  sardonic  description  of  the 
poems  as  light  verse  to  Alvarez,  the  hilarity  of  her  reading  of  the  poem  to  Clarissa 
Roche. 

So  far  I  have  given  no  attention  to  the  visual  presentation  of  "Oh  Father"  either  as  part 
of  Madonna*s  stage  show  or  to  the  video  which  accompanied  the  songs  release  as  a 
single  in  the  US.  Oneaspectoftheconceitpresentationnuses,however,animportant 
issue.  In  the  Blond  Ambition  shows  "Oh  Father"  was  performed  by  Madonna 
slumped  over  a  prie-dieu  in  a  set  made  up  to  look  like  a  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Behind  her  stood  one  ofher  male  dancers  dressed  like  a  priest  with  whom  Madonna 
performed  a  ballet  both  imitative  and  erotic  in  the  course  of  the  song.  What  is 


important  here  is  that  Madonna  was  also  dressed  as  a  priest  and,  therefore,  dressed 
as  a  man.  It  is  not  stretching  a  point  to  say  that  the  song  is  performed  in  a  form  of  drag. 

Most  basically,  drag  is  a  cultural  phenomenon  which  highlights  dramatically  and 
comically  the  tension  between  imitation  and  difTerentiation  in  gender.  Along  with 
the  elements  of  mass  culture  which  CamiUe  Figlia  praises  for  their  compressed 
cultural  storage  space  and  their  insight  into  gendered  behaviour,  drag  rq>resents  a 
stimulating  problematic  for  feminism  and  for  theories  of  gender  which  see  its 
production  as  "merety**  cultural.  Here,  for  example,  is  Elaine  Showalter  reflecting 
(and  reminiscing)  on  the  subject:- 

It  is  true  that,  traditionally,  drag  has  been  the  minstrel  show  of  a 
virulent  misogyny,  a  cruel  travesty  of  the  feminine.  I  found  that 
being  a  woman  q)ectator  at  drag  shows,  from  the  Black  Cap  in 
London  to  Provincetown,  was  sometimes  a  humiliating  experience. 
But  even  drag  can  be  reframed  to  speak  for  women  in  a  ritual  of 
inversion...  ^ 

Once  the  supposedly  inherent  misogyny  of  drag  is  overcome,  in  Showalter's  view, 
it  can  have  a  potentially  liberating  effect  on  it  audience.  The  (male)  drag  artist 
becomes,  to  use  her  phrase,  "a  shamanistic  figure  of  release.*^  There  arc  several 
problems  with  Showalter*s  comments  on  drag  which  I  resist  going  into  here,  but  its 
main  formulations  are  such  that  they  assume  that  drag  is  always  a  male  prerogative 
and  that  the  deconstructive  impact  of  drag  on  feminine  roles  can  not  work  the  other 
way  round.  Although  Showalter*s  account  assumes  that  drag  is  exclusively  a  male 
activity  (her  account  assumesthatdragartistsarealwaysmen)  thelastformofhuman 
activity  it  can  be  said  to  scrutinise  is  masculiniQr.  What  Madonrui*s  performance  of 
**0h  Father**  reveals  is  in  fact  that  the  mechanics  of  drag  can  have  an  equally 
deconstructive  aspect  not  just  on  masculine  roles  in  themselves  but  on  the  feminine 
roles  with  which  they  interact  and  against  which  they  must  define  themselves. 
Furthermore  there  is  a  disturbing  homogeneity  implicit  in  the  "women"  who 
Showalter  envisages  as  the  audience  for  this  new  form  of  drag  with  its  mysogyny 
magically  eliminated,  as  if  that  mysogyny  (and  that  homogeneity)  can  be  safely 
assumed  in  the  first  place.  Taking  up  on  the  feminist  critique  of  drag  as  misogynist 
Judith  Butler  goes  a  lot  further  than  Showalter.  In  Butler*s  view  the  interiority  and 
essences  of  masculinity  and  feminity  are  utterly,  if  powerfully,  fictional.  She  writes:- 

...acts,  gestures,  and  desire  produce  the  effect  of  an  internal  core 
or  substance,  but  produce  this  on  the  svufact  of  the  body,  through 
the  play  of  signifying  absences  that  suggest,  but  never  reveal,  the 
organizing  principle  of  identity  as  a  cause.  ...That  the  gendered 
body  is  performative  suggests  that  it  has  no  ontological  status  apart 
from  the  various  acts  which  constitute  iu  reality.^ 


Whatever  the  itsistoncc.  be  it  sdcntifically  or  intuitively  based,  toBuUer'$  statcrocnt 

it  does  plaoeaneiiq^haMOttthecnicialaqpeaofperfonn^ 

gender.  ForButlerthes^^posedmisogyiVofdiif  isnolahiiidktobeo^^ 

theinteiesUtfcieatingavenioacoBgnieiitwil^ 

issue  fivto  diag*s  eaphasis  on  the  vital  aspect  of  perfo^^ 

gender.  She  writes  (again  operating  on  the  piesuppositkm  that  d^^ 

a  male  artist's  impersonation  of  behaviour  assumed  to  be  femininc):- 

As  much  as  drag  creates  a  unified  picture  ci  "woman"  (what  it 
critics  often  oppose)  it  also  reveals  the  distinctness  of  those 
aspects  of  gendered  experience  which  are  falsely  naturalized 
as  a  unity  through  the  regulatoiy  fiction  of  heterosexual  coherence. 
In  imitating  gender,  drag  imptcitly  reveals  the  imitative  structure 
ofgender  itself- as  well  as  its  contingency.^ 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  BuUer's  argument  hinges  not  on  the  idea  that  what  is 
revealed  through  theexpositoiy  parody  of  dragisaconstnicted  original  but  that  what 
drag  in  its  common  sense  as  well  as  in  the  context  of  a  performance  such  as  that  of 
Madonna's  "Oh  Father"  in  lheB/onrfi4mW/iort  show  parodicsjstheveiyidcaofan 
oaginal  in  the  first  place. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  mania  to  ascribe  Plath's  work  to  her  life,  a  mania  which  was 
also  evident  in  the  reviews  of  Madonna's  Uke  a  Prayer  on  its  release  in  1989.  In 
Plath's  case,  this  serves  many  insidious  lEunctions,  but  the  worst  of  them,  in  my  view, 
is  that  it  ultimately  suggesu  that  the  crises  and  contradicitions  which  her  woric 
confronts  are  hersand  hers  alone.  Likecaracddents,suchabiographi^^^ 
approachsuggests,  the  issucsPlathforces  her  reader  toconfront  are  thingswhich  only 
happen  to  other  people,  never  to  the  audience  and,  God  foibid.  the  critic.  Although 
such  biographical  connections  can  be  forged,  tbcy  have  the  twin  defect  being 
misogynistically  intrusive  and  also  of  deflecting  our  attention  from  the  issues,  in  this 
case  issues  relating  to  paternity  and  gender,  that  a  poem  such  as  "Daddy**  can  raise. 

A  more  intelligent  response  is  that  of  Seamus  Heancy  to  Plath's  woric  where  he 
emphasises  the  objcctivevalueofPlath'spoetiy,thesUtusofherwriting.  particularly 

tiie  poetry  ofv4r/e/  as  an  event  in  itself  raUier  than  just  a  representetion  of  events.  He 

writes:- 

Thcse  poems  are  tiie  vehicles    their  own  impulses,  and  it  was 
entirely  right  that  tbc  tide  which  gatiiered  them  together  should  not 
only  recall  Shakespeare's  pure  ^irit  but  also  the  headlong  gallop  of 
a  runaway  horse.  They  are  full  ofexhilaiatioa  in  tbemselvts,  the 
exhilantion  of  a  mind  that  creates  in  some  sort  of  mocking  spirit, 
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outstripping  the  person  who  has  sufleied.  They  move  without 
hesitiatioo  and  assume  the  right  to  be  heard;  they.the  ^ 
are  what  we  Mend  to,  not  the  poet^ 

I  have  so  far  stressed  how 'l}ad<fy"  should  be  lead  as  a  perfo  anevent  that 

is  both  intensely  intcipenonal  and  intensely  impersonal.  On  that  level  there  is  a 
congniity  between  my  descriptimi  and  Ifeaiiey*s  evaluation.  It  is  striking,  though, 
that  having  emphasised  the  objective  value  ofPiath*s  work,  how  that  work  is  an  event, 
the  status  of  her  poetry  as  ottject  and  performance,  the  one  poem  which  Heaney 
singles  out  for  exception  is  'Daddy" .  These  are  his  reasons:- 

A  poem  like  "Dad<fy",  however  brilliant  a /oi/rrfejbrctf  it  can 
be  adcnowledged  to  tie,  and  however  its  violence  and  vindictiveness 
can  be  understood  or  excused  in  light  of  the  poet's  parental  and 
marital  relations,  remains,  nevertheless,  so  entangled  in  biographical 
circumstances  and  rampages  so  permissively  in  the  history  of  other 
people*s  sorrows  that  it  simply  overdraws  its  rights  to  our  sympathy.^^ 

It  is  interesting  that  the  poem  which  Heaney  singles  out  for  exception  is  "Daddy** 
which  has  many  zspccus  that  invite  reading  it  almost  as  a  dramatic  monologue  atKl 
not  as  an  autobiographical  piece.  "Medusa**,  a  poem  written  about  the  same  time, 
could  also  be  condemned  on  similar  grounds,  but  is  simply  not  considered  in 
Heaney*s  discussion.  Is  the  objection  to  "Dad(fy"  that  it  is  too  particular  and  too 
personal,  or  that  it  is  too  fimtastic  and  too  general,  the  argument  used  to  condenm  its 
use  of  holocaust  imagery,  or  is  it  somewhere  in  between?"  In  any  case,  the  strategy 
of  confining  it  to  the  poet*s  life,  which  is  something  the  poem  does  not  necessarily, 
in  my  view,  invite,  serves  the  insidious  purpose  of  preventing  its  readers  from 
thinking  about  what  the  poem  might  suggest  to  them  about  their  lives. 

Again,  in  relation  to  Madonna,  this  bitter  retreat  into  the  assumption  that  her  work 
has  direct  relevance  to  her  life  and  therefore  only  obliquely  to  the  lives  of  her  audience 
and  comnKntators  is  more  than  evident.  Nowhere  was  this  more  cringe-.nakingly 
clear  than  in  the  response  to  "Like  a  Prayer",  the  album  on  which  "Oh  Father" 
appeared  in  1989:- 

Gone  is  the  boy  toy  image,  the  naivety  of  "Lucky  Star"  and  the 
mere  mischeviousness  of  True  Blue.  In  fact,  she's  even  given  up 
being  a  Material  giri  (for  Lent,  at  least).  What  we  now  have  is  a  thirty- 
year  old  philosophical  Madonna  with  a  thoughtful  album  about  the 
effecu  of  Catholicism,  marriage  and  her  partnu  on  her  life  but  one  that 
also  inoorpondes  all  the  humour,  cheddness,  carnality,  am^gance, 
profanity  and  devotion  of  her  eariier  woric.^ 


In  comroon  ivith  naiy  critics,  this  commcitf afor  limits  the  implicatioitt  <>f  the  lyrical 
content  of  "like  a  Pi^ytr*  to  Madonna's  life  not  to  the  lives  of  her  auoienccs,  not 
ceitainly,  despite  the  aulobiofraphicd  aneo(h)te  )Mth  iN^^ 
tohisown.  ThisisnotaqucrticwofindividiaJblamcheiefiitfybeq 
is  simply  so  common  and  secondly  because  su^  an  autobiopairt^ 
fromuninvited  This  does  not»  however,  ^vnnam  the  limitations^  the  implicati^ 
of  Plath's  *T)ad(fy"  or  Madonna's  "Oh  Father"  to  the  lives  of  their  producers. 
Whatever  rdevance  th^  have  to  those  lives,  however  diiectly  that  can  be  tnKsd  and 
assessed,  this  does  not  mean  that  this  (auto)  biographical  aspect  shouki  b^ 
through  becoming  the  sole  object  of  critical  attention.  In  Plath's  case,  there  is  also 
no  good  reason  to  assume  that  the  life  to  whidi  her  work  has  most  relevance  or  the 
life  without  a  thorough  knowledge  <rf  whi^  ai^  understanding  of  that  is 
incomplete  is  her  own.  Given  their  performative  aspects,  their  bridging  of  the 
opposition  between  the  personal  and  import,  nal,  I  now  want  to  conclude  by  thinking 
about  the  gendered  possibilities  of  "Daddy"  and  "Oh  Father". 

The  poem  and  the  song  are  both  Uie  utterance,  I  have  emphasised,  of  a  "speaker"  and 
iHaveoperated  on  the  assumption  that  tlutspedxrisawoman.  Given  the  amenability 
of  "Oh  Father*  to  performance  in  drag,  however,  we  can  pose  tiie  question  of  that 
speaker's  gender.  Whatiftheq)eakerinMadonna'scaseis,orcanbereadas,aman? 
What  does  this  do  to  the  gendered  dynamics  of  ammilation,  imitation,  and  rejection 
evident  in  the  song.  What  again  ifthis  claim  can  be  made  for  "Dad<iy"?  Whattfthe 
line  "every  woman  adores  a  fescist"  can  be  read  as  mate  uttenmce  and  fiuitasy,  or  a 
parocfythereof  This  might  seem  like  stretdiing  a  point  but  is  worth  considering  on 
maiylevds.  FirsUy,  once  we  stop  hugging  the  shore  of  biognqrtiical  reference  in 
relation  to  "Daddy"  and  read  it  as  what  it  is  at  tiie  most  painfUly  obvious,  a  text  in 
the  world,  tiiere  are  several  tilings  about  iu  gender  identic  tiiat  should  be  taken  on 
board.  Firstiy,  dwre  is  absolutely  no  internal  textual  evidence,  up  until  stanza  14,  and 
tiierearesixteenstanzasinthispoem,duittiiespeakeris-ornaybe-awoinan.  What, 
tiierefore,  if  tite  "I  do,  I  do"  of  sunza  14  can  be  taken  as  referring  not  to  a  marriage 
but  to  obedience  to  a  created  male  authority  figure?  What  if  the  marital  connoutions 
of  "I  do,  I  do"  are  used,  however  unconsciously,  in  PlaUi's  text  to  highlight  the 
homoerotics  of  such  a  situation?  There  are  some  odier  points  relating  to  this  phrase. 
Why  is  "I  do"  repeated?  The  phrase  of  acceptance  and  consent  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  not  uttered  once  merely,  tiiereby  indicating  Uie  speaker's  fulfilment  of 
die  feminine  rolein  that  ceremoiiy,  but  twice.  This  could  link  it  to  "Dad<fy's"  sQrIistic 
flirtations  witii  nonsense  verse,  as  in  tiie  lines  "You  Luflwaffe/your  gobbledygoo". 
One  could  say  Uuu  tiie  line  "I  do,  I  do"  reduces  tint  words  of  tiie  ceretnon 
nonsense.  That  is  one  possiblility,  and  tiiere  is  another.  We  have  already  seen  that 
"Daddy"  is  a  poem  tiiat  Plath  found  rmenabfe  to  different  tones  of  voic^ 
readingsonndioandtoAlvarez,dieoomicrendingtoClarisaRoche.  WhatifUiere 
is  a  difference  tiat  parallels  tiuit  between  Oioie  readings,  not  a  tonal  difference 
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between  different  readings  but  a  tonal  difference  within  one  reading?  What  if  there 
exists  the  possibGty  that  *1  do;  I  do*  dm  be  read  say  first  in  the  deq;»  ton^ 
expectations  of  masculine  uttennoe,  and  then  in  the  higher  pitched  but  ecjually 
received  and  constrocted  tones  of  traditional  feminine  uttetanoe?  Thiswouklgive 
us  three  possibilities  fi9r"Daddy^thefim  being  the  long  discus^ 
the  second  bdng  the  nmculine  persona  in  whidi  the  marital  vocAutaiyrf  14 
would  have  a  metaphorical  function,  and  a  third  one  which  exists  in  a  parodic  space 
which  si mulatneously  incorporates  and  rejectsboth  identities  and  gives  the  reader  the 
liberty  to  posit  unq)ecifiedothen.  Thisisaclaimthatcanbepursuedmorestringently 
than  has  been  done  here,  but  it  is  a  claim  congruent  with  the  simultaneous 
amalgamation  and  unsettling  of  gendered  identities  through  the  language  of  paternity 
in  both  "Daddy"  and  "Oh  Father".  That  they  both  fecilitate  the  addng  of  these 
questions,  thereby  inching  us  into  territory  as  £uniliar  as  it  is  strange,  is  evidence  of 
their  radicalism,  the  achievement  of  that  radicalism  through  seasation,  and  aboveall 
their  insistence  on  the  kind  of  reponse  and  thought  which  moves  us  from  away  from 
thinking  about  paternity,  gender,  language,Sylvia  Plath,  and  even  Madonna  in  terms 
that  are  either  simple  or  fatuous. 
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Gender  and  Language 


Hugli  Gish 
Sir  Patrick*s  College  -  Drumcondra 

ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  propose  the  use  of  certain  forms  of  language  in  teaching 
about  gender  issues.  The  views  expressed  have  developed  in  the  context  of  an  EC- 
funded  project  (TENET)  in  which  teachers  andchildienconsideiedgcnderstereoty^ 
in  class  in  prinutiy  schools  with  a  view  to  pronKHing  more  flexible  ideas  about  what 
it  is  appropriate  for  girls,  boys,  women  and  men  to  do  and  to  be.  The  theoretical 
approach  sought  to  be  rigourously  constnictivist. 

One  element  in  this  theory  is  a  clear  separation  between  the  domain  of  experience  and 
the  domain  of  explanation  (Nfaturana).  The  educational  implications  of  this  element 
invite  close  consideration  of  the  inteipersonal  dynamics  of  classroom  questioning 
strategies,  their  intentions,  and  their  linguistic  features.  Forms  of  questioning  known 
as  distancing  strategies  (Sigel)  are  offered  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  move  from 
experience  to  explanation,  in  a  manner  both  appropriate  to  the  facilitation  of  equality 
of  girls  and  boys  in  schools  and  respectful  of  the  children*s  identities  and  autonomy. 

Another  element  in  the  constructivist  theory  is  an  emphasis  on  radical  constructivism 
(VonGlasersfeld)whichundertinesthelimits  placed  on  the  validi^ofany  explanation 
of  phenomena.  This  view  led  to  a  recommendation  that  teachers  develop  tlieir 
awareness  of  and  competence  in  the  use  of  linguistic  forms  likely  to  ftcilitate 
reconsideration  of  gender  stereotypes.  These  include  circular  questioning  and 
parentliesising,  techniques  which  originated  in  writings  about  constructivist  theoty 
and  psychotherapy. 

«««««««« 

These  materials  are  based  on  activities  supported  by  the  EC  and  tlie  Department  of 
Education  (Ireland)  under  the  TENET  Programme  at  St  Patrick's  College,  (Director 
Dr.  Hugh  Gash).  The  opinions  expressed  herein,  however,  do  rtot  necessarily,  reflect 
the  position  or  policy  of  the  EC  or  the  Department  of  Education  in  Ireland,  or  of  St 
Patrick's  Coli^. 

iNTROOllCriON 

ThepurpoteofthispaperistoproposetheuseofspecifKfonnsoflaiiguigeinteachin 
about  gender  issues  and  to  raise  awareness  of  ftindaments<  epistemologicai 
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considentions.  m  vicvw  expressed  have  developed  in  the  ftame^ 

funded  woiect  CreNET  Prognrnme)  in  which  tettbea  and  children  considered 

gender  S«oJpeswithaviewto«KaUtoting  the  dcvek^ 

what  it  U  appropriate  for  gjris.  boys,  men  and  v«men  to  do  and  to  be  (Gash 

1991).  The  theoretical  approach  taken  sought  to  be  rigourously  construcUvist 

The  attempt  to  be  consistenUy  construcUvist  is  difficult  for  there  are  well  known 
experts  in  the  field  who  write  in  a  manner  which,  at  least,  does  not  make  clear  the 
raftcrunusualimpUcationsofthethcoiy.  ConsidcrthefoltowingquotefromG«/»«wi 
and  BaiUargeott  (1983.  p.2l6): 

In  an  assimilation,  external  elements  are  structured  by.  or 
adjusted  to.  the  individual's  schemes.  In  an  aceommodaUon  by 
contrast  the  individual's  schemes  must  adjust  Uicnwelvcs  to  the 
demands  of  the  environment. 

In  this  quote  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  peculiar  status  of  the  environment  in  a 
constn2tivisttheo.y.nothingtowarnthereadertobeonthev«tchfo« 
between  individual  and  environment  which  jars  with  one's  sensibiliUcs.  Small 
wonder  then  that  some  writers  WktMatwrana  (e.g..  resort  to  difficult  forms  of 
language.  One  aim  of  this  present  paper  is  to  draw  attenUon  to  what  consututes  the 
educational  environment  of  pupiU  in  a  constructivist  theory. 

There  are  three  elemenu  in  a  construcUvist  theory  which  I  will  uy  to  explain  here 
First.  Uiere  is  Uie  process  of  thinking;  next,  Oiere  is  Oie  separaUon  of  Uie  donuuns  of 
exoerience  and  of  explanation;  and  Uiird,  Uiere  is  Uw  view  of  human  cogniUon  as  a 
clo«d  suwture-determined  system.  Role-taking  is  involved  in  both  the  attnbution 
anTreconsideraUon  of  gender  stereotypes.  So  it  will  be  helpful  to  make  so|«j 
commentsabout gender stereotypingandaboutrole-takmg.  Finally  Ujeeduca^^ 
implications  of  UieseconsideraUonsforteachingabout  gender  issues  wiUbeouUincd. 

Elements  in  a  constructivist  theory 

Thinking  in  Piaget's  (1970)  theoiy  is  described  as  a  process  of  maintaining  an 
equilibrium  via  assimilation  and  accommodation.  Assimilation  is  Uie  inevitable 
mteringofexpcrienceimposedby  existing  $tnictures;wecan  only  underetandevente 

in  terms  of  what  we  know.  Accommodation  U  Uie  change  which  takes  place  in 
strucuires  when  somcUiing  new  is  noticed  in  experience.  Readea  who  woric  in 
lancuacesand  language  teaching  wUlbeCwnilitrwiUi  Uie  noUonsofassimitaUonand 

toanoUier.  Assimitationisalwayianactofinterpretatio^andaiwd^^^ 
It  is  Uiis  intentional  nature  of  Uie  leanieix' pcocxsaes  which  fives  mort  diffi^ 
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teaching  sdxHit  issues  which  touch  on  values^  for  in  these  cases  the  nature  of  the 
learners*  past  experiences  can  determine  n^icther  the  teacher's  agenda  is  acceptable 
orunacceptsMe.  Gender  stereotypes  are  like  this. 

A  more  modem  meUphorfordescribingprocess  isthatof the  negative  feedback  device 
used  in  aircraft  landing  systems^  or  closer  to  home,  in  thermostats.  In  human  terms 
this  means  that  we  behave  to  control  our  percq)tions.  So  a  question  teachers  need  to 
ask  regularly  is  "what  is  the  learner  conlrollingr  As  Giasser  (1985)  put  it;  teachers 
have  an  almost  impossible  task  when  th^  face  children  who  do  not  have  "learning 
pictures  in  their  beads".  Leamersneedtofeelthatleamingisofsomevalue,  otherwise 
thqr  stop  finding  it  valuiMe  to  ^pcnd  time  learning.  An  inuoductory  detailed 
examination  cf  this  metaphor  can  be  found  in  Segal  (1986)  and  in  Powers  (1975) 
evocative  title  -  Behavior:  The  Control  of  Perception, 

A  second  key  element  in  the  constructivist  theory  is  found  in  the  juxtaposition  of  "the 
domain  of  experience"  and  "the  domain  of  explanation",  Maturana  (1988).  The  key 
idea  which  is  being  expressed  here  is  that  of  Korzybski  (1941),  "the  map  is  not  the 
territory"  quoted  earlierbyBtf/tfJOrtr;P72/?.  180),  Depending  on  thebackground  and 
history  of  the  observer  various  descriptions  may  arise  which  may  be  equally  valid.  For 
example,  one  is  <^ered  what  seems  to  be  a  glass  of  wine.  Depending  on  one's 
exp^ence  and  history  one  may  describe  it  as  red,  dry,  full-bodied,  low  in  volatile 
acidity,  with  agreeable  levels  of  tannin  mostly  fi  om  the  grape  and  not  the  oak,  with 
hints  of  Mackcurrants  and  niq)berries,  from  the  left  but  not  the  right  bank  of  the 
Girondc,  not  a  Margaux  but  possibly  a  St  Julien,  and  relatively  recent  but  not  a  great 
year,possMy  19S7.  How&ronegeu  reliably  with  suchaconstruction  clearly  depends 
on  one's  history.  Furtheraconstructivisttheoryacknowledgesthatanobserverisnot 
certain  whether  s/hc  is  experiencing  an  illusion  or  not.  The  glass  of  wine  which  you 
have  been  bravely  trying  to  identify  using  vision,  smell,  taste,  and  possibly  hearing 
may,  in  fact,  not  be  wine  ina  strict  sense.  It  mightjustbe  the  result  of  a  judicious  blend 
of  fruit  juices,  grape  juice  concentrate,  acids,  tannin,  and  sugar,  fermented  at  an 
appropriate  temperature,  racked,  and  matured  lovingly  in  French  oak  in  a  tiny  barrel 
in  the  attic 

The  lliird  and  final  issue  which  I  want  to  introduce  in  this  discussion  about 
constructivist  theories  is  the  view  of  (human)  cognition  as  a  closed  structure- 
determined  system.  This  can  be  explained  using  Maturana*s  (1988)  account  of 
science  and  explanations. 

An  explanation  is  a  reformulation  of  an  experience  which  is  accepted  by  a  listener 
according  to  some  criterion  of  acceptance.  Maturana  (1988)  describes  two  sorts  of 
explanations:  one  using  "objectivity  without  parenthesis"  and  the  other  "objectivity 
in  parenthesis".  In  the  former,  reality  is  the  goal  of  cognition,  and  the  process  of 
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CQgnitkm  is  taken  for  granted.  As  a  lesult  explanations  daim  privileged  access  to 
itality,  and  <teeivefs  do  not  tate  leqxmsibiUly  fi^ 

argunientsbecauseth^areblindtotheUmitsoftheiroognitiveproceK  "Youare 
wrong.  I  have  evidence  to  the  contiary ! " 

In  the  latter  type  of  explanation*  based  on  "objectivior  in  parenthesis",  the  activities 
of  observers  are  recognized  as  being  responsible  for  generating  the  "reality"  which  is 
being  explained  So  no  daims  can  be  made  about  a  "raOiQr"  independent  (rf^what  it 
isthat  theobserverdoes.  Asobsermsweseeanotherorganismanditsenvironment 
-  we  must  not  assume  that  the  environment  we  see  is  the  same  as  what  the  orgaiusm 
sees.  "We  have  different  explanations,  do  we  have  diflcrcnt  realities  or  is  there 
common  ground?" 

These  consvdcralions  have  explicit  implications  for  the  study  oflanguage  \n^^aturana 's 
(e.g..  /9$$7theoiy.  Oneoftheconditionsnecessaiyforascientificexplanationisthat 
there  be  a  mechanism  which  when  it  operates  produces  the  phenomenon  to  be 
explained.  ItfollowsthatscienceonlydcalswithstnicturcKlcterminedsystemswhich 
^ify  completely  how  they  will  act  in  a  given  situation  and  independently  <rfthe 
interactionstheymayundergo.  Inotherwordstherecannotbeascientificexplanation 
oflanguage  referring  to  a  reality  outside  the  organism. 

A  simpler  discussion  of  this  third  feature  of  a  constructivist  theoiy  is  presented  in  Von 
Glasersfeld  (1987).  His  position  is  that  it  is  in  principle  impossible  to  get  outside  of 
one's  sense  receptors.  We  have  our  sense  impressions,  we  construct  our  experience 
as  being  outside  of  ourselves  during  the  first  year  of  life.  In  general,  however,  the 
position  taken  by  post-Piagetian  constructivists  is  that  their  epistemology  is  part  of  the 
current  postmodernist  and  deconstructionist  movement  (Hare-Mustin  &  Marecek, 
1990). 

Gender  stereotypes  and  role-taking  will  be  introduced  as  constructs  before  discussing 
the  pedagogical  implications  of  these  aspects  of  constructivist  theory. 

STEREOTYr  ES  AND  ROLE-TAKINC 

The  Piagetian  account  of  process  when  applied  to  experience  produces  cognitive 
structures  which  develop  and  become  more  sophisticated  with  use.  A  familiar  idea 
is  the  notion  of  conservation  which  isdefined  intermsof  tdentiQrin  q>iteof perceptual 
transformation;  thus  you  conserve  your  identic  even  though  you  may  change  your 
appearance,  and  lemonadeconservesiuquantity  even  thoughitmqr  be  removedf^ 
a  tall  thin  glass  and  put  into  a  short  &t  one.  The  lemonade  will  no  longer  look  the 
samebutiUquanti^willremainconstant.  Gender stertotypesarelikeconservations 
which  children  use  to  undenoand  regularities  in  their  experience.  Ati^outthetime 
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three-year  olds  show  that  they  understand  gender  (passing  conservation  of  gender 
tadcs)th^bepn  todemonstrate  thai  they  jueslottingmcn  and  women  in^ 
caiterioles.  fti  the  basis  ofthe  limited  experience  that  thqr  have  at  that  age  it  is  not 
suipri$tiigthaltheirjudgnientsalxMtcaitefs,inteftsts,or  person^^  diaracteristics 
for  men  and  women  are  not  veiy  comprehensive. 

The  ideas  which  children  have  about  gender  stereotypes  form  pan  ofthe  way  the  child 
expects  to  experience  his  or  her  world.  Talking  about  what  we  expect  is  part  of  our 
social  lives  which  aligns  us  with  others  who  think  in  the  same  way.  So  our 
expectanciesformpartofthewayothersexpectustobe.  In  this  w^  our  expectancies 
form  part  of  our  identity.  Further*  a  boy  who  announces  that  it  is  women*s  work  to 
cook  and  clean  up  for  men  is  very  likely  to  be  reflecting  attitudes  which  are  held  by 
someone  or  some  group  he  knows.  If  he  changes  his  mind  on  this  issue  he  is  likely 
to  experience  group  pressure  to  conform.  So  there  is  a  context,  for  him,  in  which  it 
is  ^ippropriate  to  hold  sexist  auitudes. 

To  reconsider  his  attitude,  in  this  example,  this  child  will  have  to  experience 
uncertainty  about  the  view  which  works  in  the  group.  Such  uncertainty  may  be 
experienced  by  imagining  howothers,  iikesistersorhis  mother  feel  about  having  him 
try  to  refuse  to  do  any  house  work  when  th^  want  him  to  do  some.  This  will  require 
some  role*taking  which  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  ability  to  coordinate  two 
perspectives  on  an  issue,  one*s  own  and  another  person*s  different  perq)ective  (e.g., 
Fiaveli  1968,  Gash  1982),  Qiildren  in  the  first  years  of  primary  school  experience 
difficulty  with  role-taking.  A  general  term  for  this  difficulty  in  developmental 
psychology  is  egocenuism.  This  difficulty  will  place  certain  developmental  and 
educational  constraints  on  efforts  to  promote  more  mature  thinking  about  gender 
stereotypes. 

Pedagogical  implications 

Children,  indeed  people  in  general,  will  change  their  thinking  when  the  experience 
they  encounter  is  sufficiently  discrepant  with  their  previous  thinking.  This  follows 
from  the  Piagetian  account  of  the  process  of  thinking.  One  assimilates  in  terms  of 
one*s  previous  expectations,  with  a  desire  to  be  able  to  anticipate  accurately.  One 
needs  the  right  balance  between  one's  expectancies  and  one*s  experience.  A  teacher, 
therefore,  can  wobble  a  child's  expectancies  by  asking  questions  which  get  children 
to  reconsider  their  ideas,  or  tyy  arranging  for  counter-  examples  to  be  experienced  tiy 
the  children.  Notice  that  in  this  description  the  model  is  of  the  child's  cognition  as 
a  closed  system:  it  is  up  to  the  children  whether  they  change  their  thoughts.  It  is  up 
to  the  teacher  to  try  to  present  experiences  which  may  conflict  with  the  children's 
expectancies. 
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Thetadcof addngquestKMis  whkh  wiU  ixovk^ 
be  tikdy  to  monsidef  thdr  ideas  hasbeen  stii^ 

colleagues.  Sigd  was  intciettcd  in  the  dcvdopment  of  representational  conq)cteDCC 
in  disadvantaged  Mack  diildita.  Out  ofthisoonoeni  grew  intervaition{»t)gramm^ 
using  what  he  called  ^distanctogstiategies".  Thehistoiy  of  the  use  of  the  phrase 
distancing  strategies  includes  a  shift  in  the  language  used  to  describe  the  process. 
S/ge/fl/f^Codfei/igr^P77)Jorcxample,spokeaboutdistandngasaclassof^ 
which  separate  individuals  from  their  experience  of  the  environment.  Two  comments 
can  be  made  about  that  formulation.  First,  it  is  not  dear  that  anyone  can  be  separated 
fromtheirexperience.  We  are  inherently  stuck  in  our  experience.  We  can  make  light 
of  it  perhaps,  we  can  view  it  more  or  less  seriously,  but  we  cannot  separate  ourselves 
from  it  Second,  note  the  phrasing  Sigel  and  Codctng  use  when  talking  about  the 
environment  OnecannotUlkabouttheenvironmentinanunqualifiedw^wi^ 
is  dealing  with  closed  systems,  one  must  try  to  remember  that  we  each  have  different 
expcriencesandso  different  environments.  More  recent  formulations  (Slrg^/  /P^d;  are 
more  precise  in  their  use  of  language  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  emphasised  here. 

Distancing  is  the  process  by  which  one  mc  ves  from  the  domain  of  experience  to  the 
domain  of  explanation.  In  insisting  on  tJie  sepaniteness  of  these  domains  one  is 
emphasising  the  possibility  of  different  linguistic  formulations  of  the  experience. 
Consider  the  difficulty  of  accountingfor  one's  feelings  when  adose  friend  dies.  What 
doyousay?  Initially  you  inay  be  unable  to  speak  at  all,  or  ifyou  do  your  voice  will 
reveal  muchemotion.  Withtimeyouwillfindwoidsandmannersofexpressionwhich 
dojustice  to  the  way  you  fed  and  think  about  the  person  and  thdrd^Uh.  Inasense 
then,  you  have  conw  to  terms,  orbegun  to  come  to  terms  with  the  cvent-you  are  thereby 
distanced  from  the  immediacy  of  the  experience.  Less  poignant,  but  no  less  complex 
processes  are  involved  in  giving  an  account  of  why  you  liked  a  theatrical  performance 
or  a  film,  or  indeed  any  experience  which  hasn't  been  crystalized  in  language. 

In  earlier  research  Sigd  had  noticed  that  lower  class  black  children  were  poor  at 
v^jious  problems  which  required  representationand  also  the  parent-diild  interactions 
in  their&milies  which  heobserved  seemed  to  present  fewopportunitiesfor  distancing. 
Hehypothesizedthatsuch  children  wouldbenefitfrom  educational  experienceswhich 
encouraged  distandng.  There  are  a  numberofreasonsv^yhisapproach  is  valuable: 
the  learner  is  the  focus;  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  movement  from  the  domain  of 
experience  to  the  domain  of  explanation;  there  are  spedfic  strategies  which  the 
teacher  can  use;  and  the  emphasis  is  non-manipulative  and  devdopmental. 

Examples  of  distancing  strategies  for  teachers 

Sigel  has  listed  questions  which  are  likdy  to  promote  distandng  in  learners  in  many 
publicaUonsincluding(Sge/amfCodbivi977,S^ge//9Sd;.  One  should  emphasize 
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that  distancing  might  or  might  not  result  from  any  of  Sigei*s  "distancing  strategies" 
becauseanydkiU  might  haveaready  answer  fora<|uestioni^^ 
Distancing  woold  only  take  place  whenacfaiMi^ 

s/heposKssed^orextemlannndersiandingasaiesultofonerfthequestkms.  One 
oToarain^f  was  to  think  abotttqaeitkms  which  would  help  children  come  to  see 
stercoQrping  as  a  eonstnKtiott  and  to  avdd  seeing  stereotypes  as  characteristics 
which  are  generally  and  normatively  applicable.  Another  aim  is  to  help  children 
gain  confidence  in  their  own  thinking  in  class.  In  this  the  project  had  a  common 
goal  with  the  movement  for  i^losophy  for  children  (Upman  et  ai), 

A  list  of  SigePs  distancing  behaviours  is  as  follows:  observing,  labelling,  describing, 
interpreting,  demonstrating^  sequencing,  reproducing,  comparing,  proposing 
alternatives,  combining,  evaluating^  inferring,  resolving  conflict,  generalizing, 
transforming,  planning  (Sgel  and  Cocking  1977),  Later  these  strategies  have  been 
grouped  into  low  level  distancing,  medium  level  distancing,  and  high  level  distancing 
according  to  the  type  of  rethinking  being  required  of  the  child  (Sigei  J 986),  They  are 
listed  in  Table  1. 

Observing,  describing  and  labelling  might  be  quite  similar  requests  from  a  teacher 
questioning  about  gender  stereotyping.  Observing  (examining  or  asking  the  child 
to  examine);  what  is  this  woman  or  man  doing?  Teachers  might  be  encourage  to  ask 
children  to  makerecordsofwomen^sroleson  their  television  programmes,  books,  and 
comics.  Initially  all  that  was  required  was  observation.  While  observing  nu^  not 
involve  any  uiKeitainiy  on  the  p^n  of  the  child,  careful  probing  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  or  another  child  may  considerably  extend  what  is  observed.  For  example,  in 
looking  at  advertisements,  questions  can  be  asked  about  how  an  individual  seems  to 
be  feeling,  or  to  comment  about  the  voices  which  are  on  the  sound-track  (e.g.  females 
talking  with  male  voices,  as  in  the  E.S.B.  "Nightsaver*  advertisement),  or  to  see  in 
how  many  advertisements  men  or  women  are  doing  the  "sell**.  By  such  probing 
children  can  learn  to  notice  some  of  the  messages  which  had  been  hidden  until  they 
wereobserved.  Foranotherexampleobservethetqyadvertisementscurrentlynmning 
on  your  TV  channels.  In  particular,  observe  the  ratio  of  boys*  toys  to  giris*  toys,  and 
are  there  different  musical  forms  as  background  for  boys*  toys  and  for  giris'  toys? 

Labelling  (what  do  you  call  what  she  is  doing?)  and  describing  (what  is  s/he  doing? 
is  a  question  for  a  description  which  might  require  a  definition  or  an  interpretation) 
would  seem  to  play  a  veiy  similar  role  to  Observing  in  the  analysis  of  simple  gender 
related  situations. 

The  final  example  of  low  level  distancing  is  demonstrating*  Most  simply  asking  a 
child  to  demonstrate  a  procedure  requires  that  s/he  understands  it  Thiscouldbeused 
in  conjunction  with  role-taking.  One  telling  example  of  role-taking  whidi  appeared 
on  BBC  tdevision  during  the  httt  year  or  so  was  a  prognunme  in  which  the  teenage 
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boys  and  girls  in  an  English  school  were  in  class  talking  about  how  they  each  perceived 
each  other^s  behaviour.  The  miming  by  the  girls  of  the  boys*  behaviour  on  the  bus 
to  and  from  school  was  hilarious.  It  was  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  girls  perceived  the  boys.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  did  not  give  the  boys 
some  food  for  thought  on  their  behaviour. 

In  the  project  described  by  Gash  (1 99 1)  some  teachers  went  outof  their  way  to  provide 
counter-examples  to  what  the  children  expected  in  terms  of  jobs  for  men  and  women. 
In  one  class  the  teacher  engaged  her  class  of  five-year-old  boys  in  a  discussion  on 
soldiers.  They  were  all  convinced  that  soldiers  were  men.  In  fact  the  teacher  had 
arranged  for  female  anny  cadets  to  visit  the  class  so  they  knocked  on  the  door  and 
talked  with  the  class  for  some  time.  A  variety  ofdistancing  strategies  could  be  used 
in  this  context.  Children  could  be  asked  to  describe  or  infer  similarities  between  the 
work  of  men  and  women  soldiers,  and  to  enquire  whether  there  were  any  difTercnces. 

Situations  in  which  men  and  women  or  boys  and  girls  are  in  competition  offer 
opportunities  to  engage  the  children  in  distancing  strategies  in  the  high  level  column. 
Imagine  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  a  survey  which  a  class  did  on  the  content  of 
television  programmes.  This  analysis  could  be  expected  to  fmd  men  and  women  in 
stereotyped  roles;  with  the  men  in  active,  adventurous,  exciting  roles  and  the  women 
in  traditional,  passive  ones.  Various  evaluation  questions  could  be  asked:  how  do  you 
think  women  feel  about  this/ what  are  the  consequences  of  people  thinking  about  this 
and  being  more  aware  of  it?  Could  pressure  be  brought  on  the  television  company  not 
to  offer  only  passive  models  of  women  (plan)?  What  alternative  plans  could  you  think 
of  to  change  the  situation? 

The  purpose  of  distancing  is  to  enable  people  to  be  more  aware  of  their  experiences. 
By  carefully  asking  questions  teachers  can  help  their  pupils  to  notice  aspects  of  the 
experience  which  heretofore  have  remained  hidden. 

Parenthesising 

An  element  mentioned  earlier  was  tliat  cognition  be  considered  a  closed  system. 
While  distancing  was  explicitly  proposed  to  open  up  the  social  context  within  which 
teachers  can  facilitate  the  development  of  cognitive  structures,  the  learner's  cognitive 
systems  remain  "closed".  Tohighlight  this  it  is  helpful  tothinkofphraseswhich  allow 
teachers  to  parenthesise  statements  which  children  make.  Take  provocative  sexist 
remarks  as  an  example.  What  advice  can  be  given  from  this  point  of  view? 
Parenthesising  offers  some  solace  here  because  to  react  as  one  might  feel  inclined,  i.e. 
vigourousiy,  is  as  likely  to  consolidate  the  child*s  view  as  it  is  to  help  the  child 
reconsider.  What  parenthesising  offers  is  the  acceptance  of  the  view  of  the  child  for 
what  it  is  worth  as  an  expression  of  a  valid  feeling,  but  denying  the  child  the  right  to 
consider  the  view  as  having  general  validity. 


'^So  that  is  what  you  think  now,  good,  does  anyone  else  have  a  different  view?**  Or, 
**That  perspective  is  based  on  an  idea  which  has  certain  implications.  Alternatively 
one  could  describe  the  situation  differently  and  this  has  other  consequences..  Each 
position  has  its  own  validity  and  truth.** 

Such  sentiments  could  be  spelled  out.  Implicit  in  the  idea  of  parenthesising  is  a 
recognition  that  there  are  assumptions  on  which  statements  are  based  which  may  be 
hidden  and  which  if  they  were  brought  out  would  make  seemingly  implausible 
statements  understandable  from  a  different  viewpoint. 

This  tactic  will  allow  the  child  a  place  in  the  discussion  but  not  allow  the  child  the 
expert  status  which  often  is  expected  and  demanded.  In  fact  it  is  the  expectation  of 
explanations  based  on  "objectivity  without  parenthesis**  which  demand  expert  status 
because  they  are  only  ready  to  ihink  about  one  perspective. 

Circular  questioning 

Circular  questioning  is  used  by  constructivist  therapists  as  a  device  for  members  of 
a  group,  such  as  a  family,  to  come  to  appreciate  tlie  different  perceptions  of  group 
members  and  their  dynamic.  While  it  has  been  defmed  as  gossiping  about  group 
members  in  their  presence  (Deissler,  1987),  an  example  will  perhaps  make  this 
clearer.  How  do  a  father  and  a  mother  perceive  their  daughter?  At  the  next  level,  how 
does  the  father  perceive  tae  mother  to  perceive  the  daughter;  and  how  does  the  mother 
perceive  the  father  to  perceive  the  daughter.  At  the  next  level,  how  does  the  mother 
perceive  the  father*s  perception  of  the  mother's  perception  of  the  daughter.  Before 
the  reader  becomes  lost  this  recursive  looping  will  end.  Such  examination  of  the 
different  perceptions  which  people  have  and  their  influence  on  each  other  seems  to 
be  a  powerful  way  in  which  to  provide  opportunities  to  individuals  to  reconsider  their 
ways  of  seeing  things. 


Neutrality 

Neutrality  is  a  way  of  holding  one's  self  in  a  special  analytic  position  during  therapy 
which  is  adopted  by  therapists  so  that  they  do  not  confirm  or  disconfirm  positions 
taken  up  by  individual  group/family  members  at  certain  points  during  the  process  of 
therapy.  It  is  cited  in  a  number  of  different  therapeutic  approaches.  Neutrality 
certainly  is  part  of  the  context  in  which  both  circular  questioning  and  parenthesising 
are  offered  as  tools  to  therapists.  As  a  technique  it  would  also  seem  to  be  very  useful 
in  any  effort  to  examine  distancing,  particularly  if  the  distancing  is  to  be  that  sort  of 
experimental  questioning  which  is  genuinely  interested  in  the  kind  of  processing  in 
which  the  learner  is  engaged  and  it  is  the  experience  of  this  processing  which 
constitutes  the  learner's  eiwiraruoent. 
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Table  1. 


Mental  operational  demands  on  the  Child 
through  parent  distancing  strategies 


High  level  distancing 

Medium  level 

Low  level 

evaluate  consequence 

sequence 

label 

evaluate  competence 

reproduce 

produce  information 

evaluate  affect 

describe  similarities 

describe,  define 

evaluate  performance 

describe 
differences 

describe 

i  n  tern  retat  ion 

1  ItlVl  Ul  VUlUVll 

evaluate  necessary 
dnd  or  sufficient 

infer 

ctniitnrittes 

demonstrate  ^ 

infer  cnuse-effect 

KlUwl  VAAv%^& 

infer  differences 

IIU  VI   U 11  Awl  VI  tW  J 

fthcen/e 

VUdVi  TV 

infer  affect 

Symmetrical 
classification 

infer  effect 

estimating 

generalize 

asymmetrical 
cLissification 

transform 

enumerating 

plan 

synthesizing  within 
chnssifying 

confirmation  of  plan 

conclude 

propose  alternatives 

resolve  conflict 

12. 
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Diminutives  and  female  language  usage 


Thco  Harden 
Univenity  College  Dublin 


There  is  certainly  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  gender  has  an  impact  on  language,  or 
more  precisely^  on  language  use  and  usage\  although  it  remains  very  often  unclear 
in  which  way  the  language  used  by  men  and  women  differ  because  the  evidence  is 
sometimes  rather  anecdotal.  Furthermore,  much  of  feminist  linguistics  is  more 
concerned  with  the  way  women  are  represented  in  a  language  than  with  clearly 
Identifiable  differences  in  language  usage*.  One  of  the  features  frequently  associated 
with  female  language  usage  is  the  use  of  diminutives  especially  in  tliose  languages 
where  synthetic  diminutives  exist  and  where  diminuation  by  sufUxation  is  a  productive 
rule,  i.e.  for  example  in  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  German.  I  would  like  to  show  in  this 
article  that  this  association  is  to  quite  a  large  extent  unjustified  and  due  to  some 
misconceptions  with  regard  to  the  function  of  diminutive  forms. 

As  the  expression  of  affection  is  seen  as  the  main  function  of  diminutive  forms\  the 
conclusions  which  are  drawn  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  the  romance  languages 
(Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  particular)  have  such  an  abundance  of  diminutive  suffixes 
b^use  they  are  used  by  peoples  which  are  more  affectionate  (warmer,  more  friendly 
etc.)  than  others  and  hence  need  more  ways  of  expressing  their  feelings.  Diminutives 
occur  more  frequently  in  female  language  usage  because  latin  women  are  even  more 
affectionate  and  emotional  than  the  latin  men*. 

The  same  opinions  are  expressed  for  German\  only  that  Germans  are  generally  less 
emotional  and  consequently  nuike  much  less  use  of  their  possibilities  with  regards  to 
the  diminutive. 

It  seems,  however,  that  these  observations  are  made  regardless  of  the  domain.  This 
means  that  certain  features,  in  this  case  diminuation,  which  are,  in  my  opinion, 
basically,  determined  by  domai  n,  are  listed  as  gender  specific  phenomena  just  because 
members  of  one  sex  find  themselves,  for  socially  determined  reasons,  more  often  in 
a  specific  type  of  situation  than  the  members  of  the  other.  If  we  then  say  that  feature 
X  is  typical  for  female  language  usage  we  neglect  the  fact  that  it  is  so  only  beause 
women  are  dealing  with  certain  areas  of  everyday  life  more  frequently  than  men.  Or, 
the  other  way  round:  x  is  an  overall  feature  of  a  certain  domain  and  if  men  are  in  a 
given  situation  S^^  which  requires  a  register  of  which  x  is  a  feature  they  employ  x 
with  the  same  frequency  as  women. 

What  I  would  like  to  show  is  that  the  analysis  of  the  use  of  diminutive  forms^  and  their 
association  with  "women  \3i)C\  probably  suffers  from  the  kind  of  misconception 


already  mentioned  above  and  also  from  a  lack  of  proper  distinction.  The  use  of 
diminutives  can,  in  my  opinon,  not  be  interpreted  as  a  gender  determined  feature.  It 
is  largely  a  domain  related  phenomenon  used  by  everybody,  irrespective  of  gender, 
when  the  situational  context  requires  it. 

My  argument  is  then:  firstly  that  the  function  of  tiie  diminutives  has  traditionally  been 
analizcd  inadcqually,  secondly  that  empirical  evidence  has  not  been  interpreted 
properly. 

The  extended  definition  of  the  diminutive,  which  is  based  rather  on  function  than  on 
form,  comprises  not  only  the  synthetically  derived  ones  (t.g.-inho  in  Portuguese  and 
-chen  in  German)  but  also  analytic  forms  such  as  little,  petit,  pequeno,  klein  +  noun 
and  extended  formulae  such  as  English  tiny  little  or  wee  bit .  I  wish  to  work  with  a 
narrower  category  here  and  I  will  limit  my  analysis  to  the  synthectic  forms,  i.  e. 
basically  Portuguese  -inho  with  some  references  to  German  -chen*. 

Certain  areas  of  language  -  seemingly  especially  those,  which  express  in  some  way 
or  other  the  phatic' component  of  language  -  resist  quite  successfully  any  attempt  at 
precise  ana  lysis.  This  was  true  until  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  German  modal  particles**^ 
and  is  still  true  for  the  diminutive  and  augmentative  forms  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish. 
One  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  sheer  quantity  of  literature  on  this  topic,  because 
most  of  it  deals  mainly  with  frequency  counts,  i.e.  how  many  diminuntives  occur  in 
a  given  corpus,  normally  a  set  of  literary  texts,  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  terms 
of  functional  analysis* ' .  Indeed,  the  conclusion  with  regards  to  their  function,  which 
are  normally  drawn,  are:  diminutives  express  firsdy  smallness,  secondly  an  emotive 
or  phatic  component,  normally  affection,  sometimes  contempt,  depending  on  the 
context  they  occur  in*^  The  question  how  one  suffix  can  express  such  diverse  and  at 
limes  even  contradictory  facts  and  attitudes  is  rarely  put  and  when  it  is  asked  the 
explanations  usually  refer  to  context,  style  or  situtation  as  the  responsible  factors  for 
the  various  effects  it  can  have.  Undoubtedly  these  factors  play  an  important  role,  but 
on  adifferent  level.  For  instance,  some  words  becomeaimost  always  more  affectionate 
when  carryingthe  suffix,  with  olhersittakesa  lot  ofimaginationtocontriveasituation 
where  the  affection  becomes  the  dominating  factor.  1  will  come  back  to  this  later. 

1  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  here  with  regard  to  the  various  functions  of 
diminutives. 

7.  Smallness 

It  is  true  that  diminutives  are  frequently  used  when  the  objects  they  arc  referring  to 
are  indeed  small.  But  they  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be.  It  is  perfecUy  possible  to  call 
anenormousbuilding^casinha"  (littie  house)  oraRollsRoyce  "carrozinho**  (littiecar) 
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or  a  fiilly  grown  aiul  fierce  Rottweiler  "caozinho-  (little  dog).  It  is  therefore  slightly 
incorrect  to  say  that  diininutives  express  smallness. 


2  Affection 

In  cases  where  size  is  not  the  motivation  for  using  diminutive  forms  the  affectionate 
component  is  taken  to  be  the  prevalent  factor.  That  is  someone  who  refers  to  his/her 
dog  as  caozinho,  even  when  referring  to  the  already  mentioned  ftiUy  grown  fierce 
Rottweiler,  he/she  expresses  his/her  afTcclion  for  the  beast. 

S.  Contempt 

The  element  of  contempt,  which  can  be  expressed  by  using  a  diminutive  is  grossly 
neglected  i  n  the  relevant  li  terature,  even  though  this  facet  occurs  quite  often  i  n  spoken 
and  written  Portuguese.  For  instance  if  someone  bought  an  assumcdiy  fierce  guard- 
dog  which  turns  out  to  be  a  friendly  coward  might  use  the  same  word  as  in  the  example 
given  above  i.e.  caozlnho  to  express  his/her  dissatisfaction  or  contempt.  And  if 
someone  refers  to  their  superior  as  "chefezinho"  in  most  cases  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  person  in  question  is  physically  undersized  or  that  the  speaker  is  particularly  fond 
of  him/her.  It  is  one  of  these  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  construct  a  context  which 
would  match  with  affection,  for  normally  one  would  take  the  word  to  be  meant 
pejoratively.  The  conclusions  so  far  are  that  diminutives  can  refer  to  small  objects  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  have  to,  but  that  in  all  cases  they  express  emotions  and  these 
range  from  affection  to  contempt. 

To  state  that  an  element  expresses  emotions  does  not  get  us  any  further  in  the  analysis. 
The  more  interesting  question  is,  how  it  is  done.  This  consequently  leads  to  a  second 
question :  how  can  we  measure  the  emotional  charge  of  a  given  element,  z  word  in  this 
case,  with  the  diminutive  suffix  and  without  it,  as  it  would  certainly  be  highly  desirable 
to  find  one  explanation  which  caters  for  all  diminutive  functions. 

A  quite  powerful  instrument  to  measure  the  emotional  charge  of  words  *s  the  semantic 
differential  developed  by  OSGCX)D  and  his  school''.  The  semantic  dih'erential  works 
basically  with  bipolar  scales  from  -^i  to  -3  where  both  extremes  are  marked  by 
antonyms.  The  semantic  space  covered  by  the  semantic  differential  is  three 
dimensional  and  defined  by  the  axes  evalutation,  potency  and  activity.  Evaluation 
isbasicallydctenmnedbyagoo(i*arfdichotomy,p<rtencyly*/rc)n^Aw 
by  active/passive.  The  classic  example  to  illustrate  this  is  the  evaluation  of  the  concept 
father. 

The  interpreUtion  then  is,  that  father  has  a  tendency  towards  ^ooa  on  the  evaluation 
scale,  towards  strong  on  the  potency  scale  and  towards  active  on  the  activity  scale.  The 


concept ybf/r^r  thus  has  an  otverall  positive  semantic  profile,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
concept  has  a  positive  emotional  charge^\ 


Father 

3       2  10-1-2-3 

good       _      _      X      _  _  »  bad 

strong     _      X      _       _  _  _      _  weak 

active      _      _      X       _  _  _       _  passive 

For  my  analysis  of  diminuntive  forms  I  chose  the  following  items:  Portuguese:  chefe, 
casa,  mulher,  gato  (boss,  house,  woman,  cat)  and  their  respective  diminutives,  i.  e, 
chefezinho,  casinha,  muiherzinha.  p;atinho. 
The  ratings  were  as  follows: 

EVALUATION      POTENCY  ACTIVITY 


chefe 

1 

2 

2 

chcfezinho 

•1 

-2 

-1 

mulher 

3 

1 

2 

muiherzinha 

2 

-1 

1 

casa 

3 

1 

0 

cnsinha 

2 

1 

0 

gato 

-1 

1 

2 

gatinho 

2 

'2 

2 

These  results  need  some  kind  of  interpretation,  but  it  would  certainly  be  too  much  of 
a  digression  if  I  tried  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  here.  I  wi  11  limit  myself  to  the  following 
observations.  The  concept  ofc/r«yifzin/ro  gets  much  lower  ratings  than  the  c/r^yir.  The 
chcfezinho  is  seen  as  quite  bad,  far  less  powerful  and  quite  passive.  This  could  mean 
that  he  lacks,  in  the  speakers  opinion,  everything  that  is  normally  attributed  to 
someone  in  a  superior  position.  Hence,  there  is  no  reason  for  respea.  The  element 
of  contempt  could  then  be  localized  in  the  fact  that  the  chcfezinho  docs  not  live  up  to 
the  expections  but  is  nevertheless  in  a  formally  superior  position. 

We  find  the  same  tendency  in  muiherzinha,  but  not  as  strong.  Similarly  one  could 
say  that  the  rat!''  i^s  show  that  a  lack  of  certain  qualities  subjectively  felt.  In  this  case 
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the  diminutive  is  usually  used  to  express  affection,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Casinha  remains  remarkably  unaffected.  This  suggests  that  in  this  casethe  diminuation 
does  not  change  the  emotional  charge  very  much.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  normal  and 
the  diminutive  form  can  be  used  indiscriminately  without  giving  any  indication  about 
the  speakers  attitude. 

Gatinho  shows  a  positve  tendency  on  the  evaluation  scale  and  a  markedly  negative 
one  on  the  potency  scale.  Interestingly  enough  gatinho  is  almost  exclusively  used  to 
express  affection,  i.e.,  the  lack  of  potency,  unlike  in  chefexinho  is  probably  not  seen 
as  negative. 

Even  though  the  sample  is  far  too  small  to  draw  far  reaching  conclusions  it  certainly 
indicates,  that  the  diminutive  forms  as  such  do  express  some  ki  nd  of  subjective  attitude 
or  even  judgement.  The  question  still  is,  how  can  one  element  express  an  attitude 
which  is  very  often  quite  positive,  in  some  cases  more  or  less  neutral  and  in  some  cases 
markedly  negative? 

The  tentative  ex-planations  I  would  like  to  suggest  refer  fi  rstly  to  the  level  of  pragmatics 
and  secondly  to  the  level  of  word  semantics. 

The  diminutivesuffix  as  such  is  neutral  as  far  as  any  contents  or  meaning  is  concerned. 
Its  main  pragmatic  function  is  to  signal  that  the  speaker  minimizes  the  distance 
between  him/her  and  the  object  or  person  in  question.  That  Is,  the  speaker  indicates 
that  hils/her  relationship  with  the  object  or  person  is  an  intimate  one.  Getting  verbally 
closer  to  an  object  or  person  means,  however,  that  whatever  it  is  the  speaker  is  verbally 
approaching,  does  not  pose  any  threat  or  danger.  That  is,  by  using  the  diminutive  the 
speaker  signals:  Everything  under  contror\ 

Minimizingfor  instancethe  distance  verbally  between  the  speaker  and  tlieboss,  which 
is  objectively  determined  by  a  hierachical  relationship  means  that  the  speaker,  for 
some  reason  or  other  does  not  feel  this  distance  any  more,  i.e.  the  actual  boss  who  is 
characterized  as  che/ezinho  lacks  certain  features  which  would  justify  the  distance. 
To  call  a  fierce  dog  a  caoiinho  expresses  the  same  lack  of  distance.  The  one  who  does 
so,  fcelsthat  thedogand  thebossare  manageable,  that  he/she  has  no  reasontobe  afraid 
or  even  cautious^*. 

The  suggested  diminutive  function  of  minimizing  distances  would  also  account  for 
the  fact  that  certain  lexemes  hardly  ever  take  the  suffix,  lexemes  which  denote 
repulsive*'  objects,  animals  or  persons  like  cobra  (snake),  barata  {cockroach)  etc.  It 
would  also  explain  that  diminutive  forms  art  used  frequently  for  objects  which  are 
small  in  size,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  much  easier  to  minimize  the  distance  to 
something  that  is  controllable  just  because  it  is  small. 


On  the  level  of  word  semantics  one  could  imagine  that  it  works  like  an  operator  which 
combines  with  certain  semantic  features'*  of  the  lexeme  it  is  attached  to,  i.e.,  it  has 
the  power  to  convert  features  with  positive  (in  the  mathematical  sense)  features  into 
negative  ones,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  chefezinho.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
conversion  is  necei-sarily  seen  as  negative  with  regard  to  the  speaker's  appreciation 
or  even  affeciiun.  Much  to  the  contrary:  such  a  conversion  could  be  the  prerequisite 
for  appreciaticii  or  affection.  It  is  exactly  the  subjectively  felt  lack  of  fierceness  or 
potency  (in  the  OSGOOD  terminology)  in  a  dog  that  causes  me  to  call  it  caozinho. 
The  two  levels,  word  semantics  and  pragmatics,  interact  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
semantic  level  offers  possibilities  of  converting  features  which  facilitate  a  verbal 
approximation.  But  only  the  pragmatic  level  shows  if  this  approximation  is  based  on 
a  lack  of  respect  or  on  genuine  affection  or  just  on  the  fact  ttmt  the  object  in  question 
is  for  some  reason  or  other  deemed  as  controllable. 

This,  admittedly  very  tentative  explanation,  however,  would  certainly  not  explain  the 
alleged  higher  frequency  of  diminutive  forms  in  female  language  usage,  because  one 
would  assume  that  in  our  present  western  societies  men  still  would  have  more  need 
for  expressing  that  they  are  in  control,  that  they  have  no  respect,  than  women,  i.e.  that 
one  would  expect  a  higher  frequency  of  diminutive  forms  in  male  language  usage. 

And  indeed  in  an  analysis*'  of  four  novels  by  JORGE  AMADO,  probably  the  most 
popular  present  day  Brazilian  novelist,  I  found,  that  of  the  1234diminutivefonns719 
were  use  by  male  characters  and  515  by  female  character.  Far.  from  supporting  my 
hypothesis,  i.e.  that  diminutives  are  not  gender  related,  these  figures  indicate  at  least 
a  tendency  which  does  not  contradict  my  assumption. 

The  fact  that  in  all  the  major  contributions  the  opposite  is  still  maintained  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  authors  confuse  the  domain  and  the  truly  gender  determined 

usage. 

As  women  are  still  more  engaged  in  child  rearing  than  men,  a  domain  where 
dimimitivc  forms  ocai."  more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  the  absolute  frequency  of 
diminutive  forms  might  in  some  cases  even  be  higher  in  their  usage,  b.ut  only  because 
the  situational  context.  For  various  reasons,  small  things  invite  the  use  of  the 
diminutive.  Secondly,  parents,  often  have  the  task  of  demonstrating  to  their  children 
that  a  given  object,  animal  or  person  is  not  dangerous,  i.  e.,  manageable  even  for  them. 
A  mother  thus  would  probably  say  **Sieh  mal,  ist  das  nicht  ein  liebes  Pferdchen'"  in 
an  attempt  to  convince  her  child,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  horse. 

We  could  thus  conclude  that  diminutive  forms  cannot  be  classified  as  markers  of 
female  language  usage  on  the  basis  that  women  are  more  affectionate  than  men.  And 
there  is  certainly  not  enough  evidence  to  classify  them  as  markers  (rf*  male  language 
usngcasameanstoexpressamaleattttudeofdettMnstratingcontrol.  Theimpitsstofl 


that  women  use  these  forms  more  often  than  men  is  determined  socially  rather  than 
linguistically. 


Footnotes 

1.  COATES  (1986: 160)  stales  "...that  in  our  society  and  others  like  it,  there  are  clear 
^  male/female  differences  in  language.  In  a  society  where  sex/gender  is  a  highly 

signigicant  category,  it  is  not  surprising  that  language  reflects  and  reinforces  such  a 
category/ 

2.  Cf.  for  example  the  works  of  MILLER/SWIFT  (1979)  and  PUSCH  (1984). 

3.  Cf.  ALONSO(l95 1: 24ff),G(X)CH(1967:3f!),POrriER(1953 2370,RUDOLPH 
(1990  253ff). 

4.  Cf.  VAZQUESCUESTA/MENDESDALUZ(1971:141):  •'Elpapcldelossufljos 
diminutives  ...  es  muy  importanle  en  una  lengua  como  la  portuguesa  en  la  que  el 
sentimiento predomina sobre  las puras concepciones  intelectuales. ...  en  los sufljos sc 
concentra  todo  el  apasionamento  meridional  e  iberico  del  portugucs." 

5.  See  TROMEL-PLOTZ  (1982:450. 

6.  See  ETTINGER'S  criUcal  survey.  (ETTINGER  1974). 

7.  cf  TROMEL-PLOTZ  (1982:450. 

8.  Some  authors  maintain  that  the  synthetic  diminutive  where  it  competes  with 
analytic  diminutives  has  the  function  of  expressing  smallness  whereas  the  analytic 
forms  have  an  emotive  function.(cfCUNHA1983:140fandHENTSCHEUWEYDT 

1990:1730. 

9.  The  term  "phalic"  will  be  used  throughout  the  article  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  used  by  M  ALINOWSKY  ( 1 972),i.e.  to  refer  to  any  information  that  is  not  strictly 
prepositional. 

10.  For  more  details  cf  WEYDT  (1969),  HARDEN(1983) 
U.Cf.SKORGE(1956). 

12.  Sec  HILLIS/FORD/COUTINHO  (1944:229fl),  HUNDERTMARKS-SANTOS- 
MARTINS(19S2:57tD,DEMELlX)/NEVES/HEh«UQUES(1985:l51f0,VAZQ^ 

CUESTA/MENDES  DA  LUZ  (1971:l40fl). 
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13.  For  farther  reference  sec  OSGOOD/SUGCI/TANNENBAUM  (1957)  and  for  a 
critical  evaluation  WEINREICH  (1958)  and  BROWN  (195S). 

14.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  for  the  inajorit>'  of  language  communities  as  was  shown 
by  a  number  of  cross-cultural  studies.Cr  KUMATA/SCHRAMM  (1956), 
YASUMASA/TADASU/OSG(X)D  (1963),  OSCjOOD  (1964). 

15.  GARCIA  LORCA  (1957:3)  observed  with  regard  to  the  function  of  diminutives: 
''No  queremos  que  el  mundo  sea  tan  grande  ni  el  mar  tan  hondo.  Hay  necesidad  de 
limitar,  de  domesticar  los  t^rminos  inmcnsos.'* 

16.  CfENGEL  (1988:5160. 

17.  Cf  HENTSCHELAVEYDT  (1990: 174). 

1 8.  For  a  very  comprehensive  overview  of  Structural  Semantic  Theory  see  COSERUI/ 
GECKELER(1981). 

1 9.  The  results  presented  here  are  only  a  very  superficial  account  of  more  detailed  but 
still  unpublished  research  findings.  The  novels  analized  were:  Os  capitaes  da  areia, 
Gabriela,  Cravo  e  canela,  Tieta  do  Agreste  and  Tocaia  Grande. 
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Gender  Differences  in  Language  Use: 
Linguistics  and  Folklinguistics 


Tina  HIckcy 
InstUiuid  Teangeolaiochta  Eireann 


Introduction 

Studies  of  the  relationship  between  language  and  gender  have  become  more  frequent 
in  the  last  fiflcen  years.  Gender  is  now  recognized  as  a  significant  variable  i  n  the  fields 
of  dialectology,  sociolinguistics.  second  language  learning  and  cliild  development; 
for  example.  However,  there  is  generally  a  time  lag  between  the  establishment  of 
research  findings  among  the  academic  community  and  their  acceptance  among  the 
general  population.  For  this  reason,  it  is  valuable  periodically  to  examine  the 
prevailing  folklinguistic  beliefs  concerning  language  and  gender  in  the  light  of 
research  findings  on  this  subject.  / 

Research  docs  not  occur  in  a  vacuum,  but  in  a  political  and  social  context;  the 
assumptions  of  a  society  tend  to  be  built  into  research.  For  example,  the  nineteenth 
century  French  scientist  Paul  Broca,  working  on  the  prevailing  assumption  that 
women  were  less  intelligent  than  men,  found  that  his  data  on  craniometry  supported 
this  belief.  However,  he  also  assumed  that  French  men  were  less  intelligent  than 
German  men,  which  caused  him  to  re-examine  his  craniometric  data  and  make 
allowances  for  age  and  body  size  (ignored  in  his  male/female  comparisons)  which 
produced  a  result  accceptable  to  his  system  of  beliefs. 

Research  on  women's  language  use  has  also  reflected  prevailing  attitudes,  and  this 
in  many  ways  accounts  for  its  conflicting  results.  Coates  (J 986)  attributed  this  to  the 
"Androcentric  Rule*": 

Men  will  be  seen  to  behave  linguistically  to  a  way  that  fits  the 
writer's  view  of  what  is  desirable  or  sidmirable;  women  on  the 
otlier  hand  will  be  blamed  for  any  linguistic  state  or  development 
which  is  regarded  by  the  writer  as  reprehensible. 


Tlius,  when  lexical  innovation  was  frowned  on  in  the  eighteenth  century,  women  were 
judged  to  be  the  main  oflcikfcrs,  whereas  when  lexical  change  was  accepted  as 
inevitable  in  a  living  language  in  tlic  cariy  twentieth  century,  the  noted  linguist  Otto 
Jesperstn  (1922)  attributed  "the  renovation"  of  language  to  men. 


Coates  0986:15) 


Coates^s  Adrocentric  Rule  could,  of  course,  be  applied  to  a  whole  range  of  other 
disadvantaged  groups,  such  as  ethnic  minorities  or  those  of  lower  socio-economic 
status,  in  that  the  language  use  of  the  more  poweriul  group  is  regularly  seen  as  the 
desirable  standard.  There  are  in  fact  many  similarities  between  the  negative  attitudes 
to  women's  language  and  to  the  language  of  oppressed  minonties^  An  openness  to 
these  similarities  will  ultimately  benefit  the  study  of  language  and  gender. 

There  is  also  a  danger  i  n  focussi  ng  too  exclusively  on  gender  as  the  determining  factor 
in  differential  language  use  since  this  obscures  the  similarities  across  sex  which  are 
determined  by  other  factors.  Women  exist  as  a  group  which  is  distinct  from  men  in 
many  experiences,  but  otner  factors  also  define  us:  for  example,  our  race,  social  class 
and  education,  and  research  on  language  and  gender  must  not  lose  sight  of  these  other 
factors. 

Change  in  the  social  and  political  situation  of  women  has  been  profound  and 
continuous  in  this  century  and  this  has  contributed  to  intergenerational  differences 
in  women's  language.  When  Robin  Lakojf  described  women's  language  in  1975, 
many  of  today 's  researchers  were  children  or  teenagers,  and  the  society  in  which  they 
live  is  significantly  different  from  that  of  LakofTs  generation.  About  the  time  of 
LakofTs  seminal  study,  there  was  a  significant  widening  of  the  choices  available  to 
women  in  Ireland:  1973  saw  the  removal  of  the  "marriage  bar",  by  which  women 
working  in  the  public  service  were  prohibited  from  continuing  in  their  posts  after 
marriage.  There  have  been  other  fundamental  changes  in  legislation  regarding 
equality  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  this  country.  P.ie  study  of  language  and  gender 
must  continually  take  stock  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  these  social  changes 
and  their  possible  effects  on  language  use. 

Such  an  attempt  to  take  stock  also  highlights  the  stereotypes  which  still  operate, 
though  they  may  no  longer  be  appropriate  for  today's  reality.  Despite  the  changes  in 
equality  legislation  and  the  widening  of  choices  available  to  women  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  many  of  the  attitudes  to  women,  including  those  concerning  their  use  of 
language,  reflect  the  assumptions  of  cariicr  times.  What  Coatcs  (1986)  describes  as 
"folklinguistic  beliefs"  are  still  common,  based  on  stereotypes  or  on  out-dated  or 
flawed  research.  This  paper  will  examine  briefly  some  of  these  folklinguistic  beliefs 
regarding  women*s  language,  and  contrast  them  with  research  findings  on  these 
topics.  Finally,  some  of  the  differences  which  have  been  established  between  the  use 
of  language  by  women  and  men  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

Linguistics  and  Folklinguistics 

Linguistics  has  a  history  of  assuming  that  men's  language  is  the  norm,  and  that 
women's  language  deviates  from  that  norm  in  various  ways.  Linguists'  generaliza- 
tions concerning  women's  language  have  historically  tended  to  focus  on  its  negative 


characteristics.  For  example,  Oito  Jespersen  in  the  1920s  concluded  that  women 
speak  more  softly  than  men,  use  diminutives  like  "tccny-wccny",  construct  their 
sentences  loosely,  leave  them  unfinished  more  often,  and  jump  from  topic  to  topic.  ^ 
When  Jespcnen  found  that  some  women  read£uter  than  **highly  distinguished  men-, 
he  claimed  that  a  fast  reading  rate  was  the  consequence  of  a  vacant  mind  which 
admitted  the  text  to  short-term  memory  without  inspection.  Because  it  was  assumed 
Uiat  women  were  less  intelligent  than  men,  tiicy  were  judged  to  have  smaller 
vocabularies.  Men*s  language,  it  was  argued,  was  more  analytical  and  used  more 
abstract  constructions,  whereas  women's  language  was  simple-minded  and  emo- 
tional. Such  negative  characteristics  of  women's  ]angu<igc  tended  to  be  attributed  to 
biology  rather  than  to  socialization.  While  such  assumptions  about  women's 
language  arc  no  longer  held  by  linguists,  they  frequently  form  the  basis  of  the 
folklinguistic  beliefs  of  our  culture.  One  of  the  most  frequently  encountered 
folklinguistic  beliefs  is  outlined  below: 

Gender  and  Talkativeness 

Folklinguistic  Belief  1: 

Women  are  more  talkative  than  men. 

A  glance  through  a  dictionary  of  quotations  reveals  that  many  notable  quotations  on 
the  subject  ofwomen  refer  to  theirgarrulousness.  For  example,  one  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  (early  17th  century)  characters  says: 

As  men  do  walk  a  mile,  women  should  talk  an  hour  after  supper:  ***tis  their 
exercise". 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1856)  has  her  heroine  Aurora  Lee  say: 

A  woman's  ftinction  plainly  is  •  to  talk. 
A  more  recent  example  of  this  attitude  is  found  in  the  Andy  Clapp  joke: 

When  two  wives  get  together,  who  has  the  last  word? 

The  assumption  that  women  are  more  talkative  than  men  led  to  the  idea  that  women 
cannot  keep  a  secret,  but  blurt  everything  out.  In  Old  Irish  this  was  expressed  as 
follows: 

Ni  tabhair  do  run  do  mhni. 
Run  mni  ni  nuiith  a  cheiltear* 
**Do  not  reveal  your  secret  to  women 
A  woman's  secret  is  ill<onceakd" 
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Later  still  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  said: 


How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel! 

A  modem  version  of  this  attitude  is  encapsulated  in: 

Telegram,  Telephone,  TelNa-woman. 

Children  may  be  exposed  to  this  stereotype  early.  For  example,  Coates  ( 19S6)  reports 
that  children  in  Bristol  and  Birkenhead  were  taught  a  version  of  a  children  *s  song  that 
goes: 

All  the  daddies  on  the  bus  go  read  read  read. 

Ail  the  mammies  on  the  bus  go  chatter  chatter  chatter... 

Dale  Spender  (1980)  argues  that  women's  talkativeness  is  not  measured  against 
men's,  but  against  the  idealization  that  the  feminine  woman  is  silent. 

When  silence  is  the  desired  state  for  women.. .then  any  talk  in  which 
woman  engages  can  be  too  much. 


Spender  claims  that  because  of  this  association  between  an  ideal  of  femininity  and 
silence  or  quietness,  then  arry  amount  of  talk  from  women  is  considered  to  be  too  much. 
Cutler  and  Scott  (1990:295)  note  that  because  women  speakers'  contributions  to 
conversation  are  undervalued,  they  are  often  considered  to  have  '*gone  on  too  long 
relative  to  what  female  speakers  are  held  to  deserve**,  thus  bolstering  the  impression 
of  gnrnility. 

Recent  research  has  attempted  to  determine  whether  the  standards  used  in  judging  the 
relative  talkativenss  of  women  and  men  are,  in  fact,  dilTercnt.  Cutler  and  Scott  ( 1 990) 
tested  55  subjects  (25  males,  30  females)  on  a  number  of  identical  two-party 
conversations  in  which  the  speaker  sex  was  systematically  varied.  Listeners  were 
asked  to  judge  the  relative  proportional  contribution  of  each  speaker.  Their  results 
showed  that  the  contribution  of  female  speakers  was  invariably  judged  as  greater  than 
that  of  male  speakers,  despite  the  fact  that  their  contributions  were  identical.  Sadker 
andSadker  (J  985)  found  that  teachers  asked  to  judge  the  talkativeness  of  boys  and 
gi  rls  on  a  videotape  of  a  class  usually  identified  the  giris  as  being  more  talkative,  when 
in  fact  the  boys  were  talking  significantly  more. 

Swackcr  (1975)  compared  the  volubility  of  women  and  men  when  asked  to  describe 
a  set  of  pictures.  She  found  that  the  men  in  this  study  took  on  average  13  minutes  per 


Spender  1980:42 
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picturccompaitd  with  only  3. 17  minutes  for  women.  Swacker(J976,  citedbyTannen, 
1991)  studied  the  question-and^answer  sessions  at  academic  conferences.  Her  results 
showed  that  even  though  women  made  up  about  42%  of  the  audience  and  contributed 
40%  of  the  papers,  th^  volunteered  only  27%  of  the  questions  in  open  discussion. 
Their  questions  were  also  significantly  shorter  (more  than  50%)  than  the  men*s, 
because  the  women  tended  to  ask  questions  directly,  without  the  prefacing  statements 
frequenUy  used  by  the  men.  At  IRAAL's  *Language  and  Gender'  conference  i  n  1 99 1 , 
it  was  noticeable  that  while  the  majority  of  the  audience  were  women  (over  70%),  most 
of  those  asking  questions  were  men. 

Spender  (1980)  observed  spontaneous  group  discussions,  and  also  noted  that  inert 
contributed  a  greater  proportion  of  the  discussion  even  when  in  the  minority.  A 
number  of  other  studies  (for  example,  Eakins  ond  Eakins,  1978;  Kramarae,  1981) 
found  that  it  was  men  who  talked  most  in  a  whole  range  of  settings,  including 
laboratoiy  situations,  staffmeetingsand  television  panel  discussions.  Cutler  and  Scott 
(1990)  conclude  from  their  study  that:  --^ 

On  balance.... there  is  actually  better  evidence  for  men  speaking 
more  than  women  than  vice  versa.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence 
to  support  the  widespread  folk  belief  than  women  are  over- 
whelmingly the  more  garrulous  sex. 

Tannen  (1991)  points  out  that  the  conflict  between  the  research  showing  that  men 
speak  more  and  the  folklinguistic  belief  that  it  is  women  who  are  more  talkative  is 
explained  by  the  different  behaviour  of  the  sexes  regarding  ''public**  and  "private- 
speaking.  She  observes  that  more  men  engage  in  public  speaking  or  •'report-taik" 
because  they  use  language  to  negotiate  inter-group  status  whereas  more  women 
engage  in  conversation  or  "rapport-talk"  because  they  use  language  to  establish 
connections  and  negotiate  relationships.  Thefolkltnguisticbelief  regarding  women's 
garrulity  therefore  reflects  the  observation  that  women  engage  in  more  ^private'  talk 
than  men.  Men's  greater  talkativeness  in  public  situations  is  viewed  positively,  while 
women's  greater  talkativeness  in  more  private  conversational  settings  is  viewed 
negatively.  It  is  not  talkativeness  per  se  which  is  criticized,  but  the  use  to  which 
women's  talk  is  put,  the  subjects  discussed.  Thus,  beliefs  regarding  women's 
talkativeness  are  bound  up  with  assumptions  regarding  the  triviality  of  the  topics 
women  discuss  and  the  purpose  to  which  women  put  language.  This  brings  us  to  a 
related  folklinguistic  belief; 

Folklinguistic  Belief  2: 

Women  talk  about  trivial  subjects  more  often  than  men. 

A  song  heard  recently  on  a  folkmusic  programme  on  RTE  Radio  1  contained  the 
following  verae: 
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Put  four  old  women  around  four  cups  of  tea 
They*ll  talk  of  nK>re  gossip  than  ever  could  be. 
.  Put  four  old  men  round  a  barrel  of  beer 
They'll  talk  of  more  work  than  they'd  do  in  a  year. 

This  reflects  the  view  that  women  "gossip"  while  men  are  more  likely  to  talk  about 
serious  subjects  such  as  work.  There  is  long-standing  evidence  that  women  and  men 
tend  todiscuss  different  topics  (e.g.  Landis  1927).  In  a  more  recent  s{udy,An€s(I976) 
found  that  a  group  of  men  meeting  regularly  talked  about 

competition  and  teasing,  sports,  and  general  activities; 

while  the  women  in  the  study  talked  to  each  other  about: 

themselves,  their  relationships,  home  and  family. 

The  problem  with  such  research  is  that  the  topic  of  conversation  is  significantly 
influenced  by  such  factors  as  the  level  of  acquaintance  between  the  interlocutors,  the 
setting,  their  shared  information,  their  social  class  and  educational  standard,  their 
work  experience  and  age.  Women  who  work  together  are  more  likely  to  discuss  their 
work  than  women  with  dissimilar  occupations,  or  women  who  work  in  the  home.  Men 
are  more  likely  to  discuss  more  personal  topics  within  longstanding  friendships  than 
in  looser  groups.  Thus  we  need  to  be  cautious  in  deriving  generalizations  about  these 
differences. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  that  women  and  men  talk  about  different  subjects  in 
part  because  they  assign  different  functions  to  talk.  Tanrttrt  (J  99  J)  argues  that  because 
women  are  more  likely  to  use  language  to  connect  rather  than  simply  to  convey 
information,  they  talk  in  situations  when  men  are  relatively  silent,  such  as  in  social 
situcitions  with  acquaintances  or  strangers,  or  at  home  with  their  partners  and  families. 
Women's  talk  is  frequently  described  pejoratively  as  "gossip**  whereas  men  are 
gcitcrally  not  deemed  to  gossip,  even  when  talking  about  non-scrious  subjects. 
Women  counter  the  stereotype  regarding  their  garrulity  in  the  private  sphere  by 
arguing  that  is  not  they  who  are  too  talkative,  but  men  who  are  too  silent.  The 
comedienne  Roscannc  Barr  in  a  recent  "Roscannc"  episode  luis  a  character  say  to 
another  woman: 

Tell  us  what's  wrong:  afler  all,  if  we  can't  talk  to  each  other,  we 
might  as  well  be  men. 

Thus,  the  folklinguistic  belief  regarding  women's  talkativeness  on  so<alled  "trivial" 
topics  is  acriticism  of  women,  but  studies  such  ^sMaJu  and  Barker's  (1982)  point 
to  women's  disappointment  with  men's  relative  silence  on  personal  tq)tcs.  The 


denignuion  of  "wmcn's  talk*  and  women's  dissatisfaction  with  men's  silence  in  the 
private  sphere  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  different  perceptions  regarding  the 
purpose  of  talking  which  appear  to  be  broadly  linked  with  gender.  Understanding 
differences  represenU  progress  from  the  stage  of  general  criticism  contained  in  the 
persistence  of  folklinguistic  beliefs.  Tannen  notes: 

Such  impasses  will  perhaps  never  be  settled  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  both  parties,  but  understanding  the  differing 
views  can  help  detoxify  the  situation,  and  both  can  make 
adjusunents. 

Tannen  1991:85 
More  Recent  (Linguistic)  Myths:  Lakoff 

Robin  Lakojfs  (1 9 75)  book  ''Language  and  Woman' s  PI  ace**  was  considered  by  many 
to  marie  thebcginningof  iwenlieth-ccntuiy  interest  in  gender  differences  in  language. 
However,  after  the  initial  burst  of  enthusiasm,  it  was  criticized  for  its  lack  of  rigour 
and  its  ovcrteliancc  on  anecdotes  which  bolstered  old  myths  and  produced  new  ones. 
Nevertheless,  as  Janet  Holmes  points  out: 

Though  Robin  LakofTs  (1975)  claims  about  the  linguistic 
forms  she  considered  characteristic  of  women's  language  have 
been  attacked,  misreprcsenicd,  qualified,  refuted  and  constantly 
criticized  over  the  last  1 5  years,  no  one  can  say  they  have  been 
uninfluential. 

Holmes,  1990:185 

Lakoff's  conclusions  were  widely  accepted,  and  are  still  frequently  cited.  However, 
more  recent  research  has  questioned  the  validity  of  some  of  her  claims,  though  these 
rmdingsarenoiyeiaswidelyknownTorexample,LflA'o^('/P75;  claimed  thatfcatures 
such  as  hesitations,  rising  intonation,  tag  questions,  hedges  such  as  "I  think"  and  >ou 
know"  and  inlensifiers  such  as  "so"  are  characteristic  of  women's  speech.  Holmes 
(1990)  examined  the  use  of  some  of  these  features  with  the  following  results: 

Tags 

Hoi  mcs  found  that  the  frequency  of  tag  questions  varies  in  both  sexes  according  to  the 

context  and  dialect,  but  that  overall: 

Men  use  tags  more  often  than  women  do  to  express  un- 
certainty and  ask  for  confirmation,  while  women  use  them 
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more  often  than  men  in  their  facilitative  positiv.  politeness 
function. 


Holmes  1990:197. 


Thus,  when  taking  account  of  the  dilTerent  functions  of  tag  questions  for  men  and 
women.  Holmes  found  significant  differences  in  their  usage.  While  men's  tags 
conformed  to  the  stereotype  of  expressing  uncertainty,  women's  tags  were  found  more 
often  to  be  attempts  to  involve  the  listener  and  facilitate  thel)eginning  of  the  next  turn. 
Thus,  simple  quantificational  analysis  of  the  use  of  a  feature  by  men  and  women  can 
overlook  a  qualitative  difference. 

••You  know" 

Contrary  to  Lakoffs  assertion,  the  incidence  of  "you  know"  was  higher  in  the  male 
subjects*  speech  tlian  in  the  female  subjects  in  Holmes's  study,  and  again  there  were 
differences  in  its  function  in  the  two  sexes.  The  nxn  used  "you  know"  significantly 
more  often  to  express  uncertainty  than  confidence,  whereas  the  women  used  it  about 
equally  often  with  each  function. 

"I  think" 

Holmes  found  that  her  female  and  male  subjects  used  "I  think**  with  about  equal 
frequency,  but  with  different  functions.  The  women  used  **I  think"  to  indicate 
deliberation  more  often  than  uncertainty,  whereas  the  men  used  it  to  indicate 
tentativcness  more  often  than  deliberation. 

Overall.  Holmes's  results  do  not  support  Lakoffs  claim  that  women  use  these  features 
significantly  more  often  than  men.  Nor  do  they  support  her  assumption  that  their 
function  is  to  mark  uncertainty  only.  Instead,  analysis  of  women's  discourse  found 
th<nt  they  m<ny  be  used <ns  positive  politeness  devices  or  to  express  solidarity,  confidence 
or  deliberation.  Lakoff  assumed  that  women  used  them  to  express  uncertainty,  as  men 
do,  and  her  conclusions  have  been  widely  accepted  as  showing  that  women's  language 
contains  more  markers  of  uncertainty  and  tentativeness.  Analysis  of  their  functions 
however,  undermines  what  has,  in  fact,  become  a  recent  folklinguistic  belief 

Another  challenge  to  Lakoffs  analysis  came  from  O  *  Ban  &  Atkins  (1 980).  They  re- 
examined Lakoffs  claims  with  data  from  male  and  female  witnesses  in  court,  arguing 
th<nt  the  features  identified  by  LakofT  as  characteristic  of  **women*s  language" 
correlated  not  with  sex,  but  with  the  speaker's  social  status  and  experience  in  court. 
They  identified  this  speech  style  as  "powerless"  and  argued  that  women's  language 
has  been  confused  with  powerless  language  because  of  women*s  generally  less 
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powerful  position  in  society.  This  represents  a  valuable  broadening  ot  the  focus  from 
exclusively  gender-linked  differences  to  the  inclusion  of  other  variables  and  empha* 
sizes  the  Uid  that  male/female  differences  in  language  style  may  point  to  socialized 
rather  than  inherent  differences. 

Reviewing  Lakoff^s  claims  as  contributing  further  to  some  of  the  inaccurate 
folklinguistic  beliefs  concerning  female  and  male  speech  is  a  salutary  reminder  for 
modem  studies  that  mythology  is  easily  created,  but  destroyed  only  with  difficulty. 
The  range  of  factors  which  underlie  gender  differences  in  language  use  must  be 
examined  and  findings  must  also  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  inter-generational 
change.  Lakoff  (1980)  has  pointed  to  such  change  in  the  languageof  male  and  female 
academics  in  the  U.S.: 

**the  distinction  between  men's  and  women's  language  seem 
to  be  blurred...**  The  traits  I  listed  as  characteristic  of  women's 
speech  are  frequent  in  academic  men's  speech,  and  academic 
women's  speech  tends  at  the  same  lime  to  use  these  devices  less 
that  does  the  speech  of  traditional  women. 


Lakoff  attributes  this  blurring  of  distinctions  to  the  fact  that  male  and  female 
professionals  in  academia  have  a  common  perception  of  their  role  and  the  contexts 
in  which  they  work.  Such  developments  may  indicate  the  neutralization  of  some 
features  in  some  domains,  and  point  again  to  the  contribution  of  factors  other  than 
gender  in  male/female  differences  in  language  use.  Research  on  language  use  must 
become  more  sensitive  to  such  changes  and  examine  them  in  their  wider  contexts. 

Some  Established  Differences  in  Women's  and  Men's  use  of 
Language 

Interruptions 

Despite  these  indications  of  shifts  towards  some  neutralization  in  particular  gioups, 
there  is  also  evidence  regarding  current  male/female  differences  in  conversational 
style.  For  example,  the  pattern  of  interruptions  found  in  mixed*sex  dyads  has  been 
found  to  differ  from  that  of  single*sex  dyads.  West  and  Zimmerman  (1 983, 1 985)  and 
Zimmerman  and  West  (1975)  showed  that,  i'  >  mixed-sex  conversations  men  interrupt 
women  far  more  frequently  than  women  intenupl  men.  96%  of  interruptions  in 
woman-man  dyads  in  their  study  were  instances  of  the  man  interrupting  the  woman. 
In  same^sex  conversations,  women  interrupted  women  about  as  often  as  men 
interrupted  men. 


Lakoff  1980:84 
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In  place  of  tntemipiions,  women  are  found  to  use  more  **mininial  responses**  while 
listening  (such  as  **ycah**,  **mmh**,  **you*re  right**  and  nods)  which  overlap  with»  but 
do  not  interrupt  the  speaker*s  turn.  These  responses  support  the  speaker  and  present 
the  image  of  an  '^active  listener"  which  is  often  judged  to  be  missing  in  male  listeners. 

Use  of  Questions 

Fishman  (1983)  carried  out  a  study  of  the  conversations  of  a  number  of  married 
couples.  She  found  that  women  asked  71%  of  questions  in  these  conversations. 
Questions^Iicit  a  response  and  thus  help  to  keep  the  conversation  going.  Tannen 
(1991)  argues  that  men  are  more  inhibited  about  asking  questions,  since  this  places 
them  in  the  role  of  the  less  powerful  interactor,  and  because  the  requesting  of 
information  involves  a  greater  loss  of  face  for  men  than  women. 

Listening  versus  Not  Speaking 

Several  studies  (e.g.  Tannen,  1 991,  Jones.  1980,  Aries  1976)  indicate  that  men  and 
women  tend  to  conduct  conversations  on  somewhat  different  principles.  As  already 
discussed,  Tannen  claims  that  more  women  use  talk  to  establish  rapport,  while  more 
men  use  it  to  convey  information  and  establish  status,  Mcn*s  conversation  indicates 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  think  of  silence  during  a  conversation  as  **not  speaking" 
while  women  tend  more  to  see  it  as  **active  listening**.  Observations  of  male  group 
conversations  show  more  competition  for  turns,  and  a  more  hierarchical  division 
among  speakers  emerges  as  a  results.  Conversations  among  women*s  groups  show 
more  encouragement  of  all  speakers  and  less  competition. 

Conc:lusion 

This  paper  has  re-examined  some  of  the  folklinguistic  beliefs  concerning  women*s 
speech  and  contrasted  them  with  research  fmdings.  Some  of  the  strongest  stereotypes 
concerning  womcn*s  language  use  are  shown  to  be  inaccurate  or  simple  value 
judgements.  Such  negative  stereotypes  are  not  exclusive  to  women,  but  have  been 
applied  to  many  marginalised  groups  in  our  society.  Talkativeness  has  been 
attributed,  for  example,  to  the  Celt  also.  Thus  the  stereotypes  regarding  women*s 
language  must  be  linked  with  the  stereotypes  applied  to  other  disempowered  groups, 
since  such  an  analysis  points  not  to  inherent  diHercnces  due  to  sex,  but  to  conditioned 
ones  due  to  a  less  powerful  position  in  society. 

Nevertheless,  some  differences  in  the  way  women  and  men  currently  conduct 
conversations  and  use  language  in  Western  society  have  been  substantiated.  The  task 
of  future  research  on  language  and  gender  will  be  to  describe  these  differences,  but 


also  to  remain  open  to  change  influenced  by  other  factors  such  as  increasing  flcxibili^ 
in  sex  roles  and  deaeasing  marginalisation.  We  must  guard  against  the  research 
findings  of  today  becoming  the  inappropriate  folklinguistic  beliefs  of  the  next 
century. 

1.  This  extract  is  from  a  Modem  Irish  version  of  the  Old  Irish  tale  Scila  Mucce 
Meic  Datb6,  edited  by  Rudolf  Thumeysen  and  published  by  the  Dublin 
Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  in  1935.  The  Modem  Irish  translation  is  by 
Liam  Mac  Mathuna  and  appeared  in  FEASTA.  April  1972.  The  original  tale 
belongs  to  the  9lh  century. 
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The  teaching  of  translation  :  exploring 
gender  differences 


The  status  of  translation  studies 

It  is  appropriate  to  begin  the  present  study  with  a  few  remarks  on  what  has  become 
known  as  translation  studies**.  By  this  we  understand  teaching  students  to  translate 
i  n  a  third-level  context.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  particular  discipline  has  sufifered 
from  a  bad  press  historically.  Two  reasons  come  to  mind  as  the  most  likely 
explanations  for  this  state  of  affairs.  One  writer  has  summed  up  succinctly  the  way 
in  which  translation  was  usually  viewed: 

avant  meme  de  pratiquer  la  traduction,  on  prejuge  sa  possibilite, 
en  irsinchant  par  la  negative...  (Ladmiral:1979J6). 

Before  the  task  was  even  undertaken,  it  was  discredited  in  advance.  At  best  the 
outcome  of  the  translation  process  was  oi^cn  viewed  as  an  inferior  version  of  tlie 
original;  at  worst  as  a  form  of  betrayal.  This  position,  though  extreme,  has  a  certain 
justification  in  practice,  since  most  commentators  would  agree  that  the  transUition 
process  usually  involves  some  meaning  loss. 

The  second  reason  has  something  to  do  with  the  way  translation  was  often  used  in 
the  teaching  of  modern  Uingiuigcs,  especially  in  the  now  discredited  **grammar- 
translation  mctl:od**.  Students  were  required  to  perform  endless  translation  tasks  at 
levels  way  beyond  their  competence  with  disappointing  results.  Yet  a  host  of  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  business,  economics  as  well  as  in  social  and  cultural  life, 
taking  place  againstabackgroundof  rapidly  altering  political  horizons  in  Europe  and 
the  world  have  served  to  highlight  the  importance  of  translation  and  interpreting. 
Some  recent  estimates  of  the  growth  in  demand  for  advanced  language  skills  in  the 
Belgian  context  arc  reckoned  as  being  in  the  region  of  25%  per  annum.  It  has  been 
stated  th<it:  **translators  at  the  EEC  get  through  one  million  p<iges  of  work  a  year  and 
more  than  a  thousand  people  at  the  Commission  h<ive  the  task  of  making  sure  th<it 
readable  rm<il  drafts  arc  produced**  ( VerseU  1991).  Of  course,  every  now  and  agai  n  the 
old  argument  surfaces  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and  easier  if  we  all  used 
one  or  maybe  two  languages.  This  line  of  reasoning  loses  sight  of  two  important  facts. 
1)  Very  few  second  language  learners  attain  true  native-like  masteiy  in  all  the 
registers  and  areas  of  specialisation  in  a  foreign  language  2)  The  relative  costs  of 
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Uanslating ,  say,  an  international  contract  \vorth  millions  ofECUs,  will  just  represent 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to  the  profits  that  ensue.  To  conclude  this  section  it 
seems  obvious  that  for  some  time  into  the  future  the  increasing  demand  for  advanced 
language  skills  will  continue  to  increase. 

Translation  pedagogy 

The  lack  of  serious  interest  in  translation  studies  already  mentioned  has  meant  that 
very  little  research  has  been  done  i  n  the  field  of  translation  pedagogy.  To  quote  Dodds, 
who  has  had  the  remarkable  distinction,  while  studying  in  France  and  the  U.K.,  of 
having  had  both  Georges  Mounin  and  Peter  Newmark  as  teachers:  "the  training  of 
the  translation  teacher  is  very  little  talked  about  and  yet  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  passing  down  of  experience  from  generation  to  generation"  ( Dodds  1 991. 579), 
Although  a  considerable  literature  exists  on  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  translation 
process,  little  research  has  been  done  on  the  way  budding  translators  acquire  their 
skills.  There  is  little  inthe  way  of  an  "applied  linguistics"  of  translation.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  are  not  a  good  many  course  books  available  usually  of  a  contrastive 
nature  which  aim  to  instruct  the  student  regarding  the  difficulties  of  rendering  the 
Source  languagemeassage  in  the  TargetLanguage.  However,  little  research  of  a  truly 
psycholinguistic  nature  has  been  done  on  how  this  learning  process  takes  place.  In 
his  1991  book,  Newmark  attests  that  there  is  hardly  any  literature  on  the  subject. 

Indeed,  I  would  not  question  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  excellent  teaching  is  done  in 
the  various  university  departments  where  courses  of  this  sort  are  given  throughout 
Europe.  Yet  the  feeling  remains  that  the  organization  of  this  instruction  is  carried  out 
in  a  rather  piecemeal  affair  for  the  reasons  alluded  to  above.  It  is  difficult  not  to  agree 
with  the  view  that:  teachers  still  lend  to  rely  on  intuition  and  practice  as  the  only 
way  to  train  translators."  (Baker,  1990:167). 

To  round  off  this  section  I  would  suggest  tlwl  there  are  three  myths  which  have  dogged 
the  field  in  question  for  a  number  of  years.  These  are: 

/.  The  translator  only  works  into  his  mother  tongue. 

2.  He/She  always  works  alone. 

3.  There  is  only  one  right  translation. 

However  the  experience  of  the  real  worid  shows  that  translators  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  work  into  languages  which  are  not  their  own  but  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  masteitd;  assignmenu  are  increasingly  a  team  effort  especially  where  special- 
ized or  technical  work  is  concerned;  and  most  controversially,  perhaps,  that  a  given 
stretch  of  iht  source  Itmgyage  can  be  rendered  in  a  number  of  ways  in  the  target 
tang¥ag0. 

"I2i8 


APPROAaitS  TO  TRANSLATION 

Most  commentators  agree  that  there  are  a  number  of  strategic  approaches  which  can 
be  adopted  when  carrying  out  a  given  assignment.  Few  w:  ild  contest  Ncwmark's 
well-known  principle  that  the  end  product  should  produce  an  "equivalent  efifect"  on 
its  readers  as  the  original  text  had  on  its  readership.  It  is  this  very  requirement  which 
makes  translation  a  difficult  and  frustrating  business.  We  are  not  merely  required  to 
understand  the  source  text  with  all  the  subletics  and  cultural  overtones  which  it  may 
contain  but  we  have  to  transform  this  into  the  most  appropriate  form  of  the  target 
language.  It  is  common  to  place  transluiion  types  under  a  number  of  headings  which 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  reduce  to  four: 

y.       Communicative  translation, 
-message  alone  is  transmitted 

2.  Faithful/Semantic  translation. 

-attempts  to  reproduce  all  ejfects  of  original. 

3.  Literal  translation. 

'translation  starts  on  unit-by-unit  basis.  Result  may  then  be 
polished. 

4.  Adaptations  of/or  restricted  version  of  original  in  target  langtmge. 
-no  attempt  to  render  source-text  as  a  whole. 

In  the  present  discussion,  1  will  not  be  too  concerned  with  the  last  mentioned  since 
many  theorists  would  hold  that  it  docs  not  constitute  true  translation  at  all.  However, 
1  will  be  concerned  with  3,  since  despite  what  is  oficn  propounded  on  the  subject  there 
arc  occasions  where  a  high  degree  of  convergence  between  source  and  target  texts  is 
both  desirable  and  practicable.  Here,  I  hJive  in  mind :  legal  and  administrative  papers, 
dcs.^riplivc  and  inslniclivc  documents  and  diplomatic  agreements.  One  only  has  to 
recall  the  well-known  incident  during  the  negociaiions  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  war 
where  the  failure  to  translate  the  key  phrase:  "despite  our  many  outstanding 
difTcrcnccs"  in  a  speech  by  Chou-en-lai,  caused  the  Belgians  make  a  positive  overture 
to  what  they  thought  to  be  a  peace  proposal,  only  to  precipitate  a  row  with  other 
Western  delegates  who  thought  they  lund  gone  over  to  the  **other  side".  The  overall 
intprcssion  is  tlunt  impression  if  the  translator  lund  produced  a  less  polished  but  more 
literal  version  the  misunderstanding  could  have  been  avoided. 

It  can  of  course  be  argued  that  where  general  texts  are  concerned  -  neither  ver>' 
specialized  or  very  literary  in  nature  there  is  a  sort  of  optimal  approach  situated 
somewhere  between  2.  and  3.  Thetranslatorattemptstoreamian  faithfultothefeeling 


ofttearigiittl  without  k)rii^  In 

thisoootextlfiadtbeoMocpCQf  *ea|il^ 

useful.  The  j(4>ortlietnuidator  is  to  locate  ihJrt  part  of 

author  commits  himsdf  totally.  To  use  extreme  examples,  in  a  stock  market  report 

the  engaged  text  might  be  restricted  to  the  dau  presented^  while  in  a  poem  it  might 

constitute  virtually  eveiything. 

It  is  an  important  pdnciple  since  it  opens  up  the  the  possibility  of  dificrcnt  strategic 
ai^ioaches  being  relevant  and  valid  depending  on  the  kind  of  source  text  involved. 
Clearly,  where  general  texts  are  concerned  we  are  faced  with  contexts  where 
sonKtimcs  one  sometimes  tlic  other,  sometimes  a  variety  of  approaches  could  be 
justified.  Broadly  speaking  however  jt  seaiis  to  me  Uut  Uiese  can  be  divided  into  those 
which  are  convergent  -  which  tend  to  minor  the  patterns  of  the  source  text  and  those 
which  are  divergent -  exhibiting  the  opposite  tendency. 

In  the  case  of  French  and  English,  the  two  languages  under  discussion  an  example  of 
this  can  easily  be  provided.  Let  us  examine  the  following  sentence  found  midways 
in  a  text  on  the  need  to  improve  language  skills: 

...le  monde  commerant  n*6tait  pas  le  dernier  i  Tavoir  compris... 
At  least  three  translations  can  be  anticipated. 

a)  The  business  wcrld  was  not  the  last  to  understand  this, 

b)  This  fact  did  not  escape  the  business  world. 

c)  The  business  world  grasped  this  fact  right  from  the  start, 

I  would  tend  to  reject  {a)  as  sounding  unidiomatic  in  English.  The  second  sentence 
retains  a  negative  construction  in  the  communication  of  positive  infcrmation  and  is  ' 
still  close  in  spirit  to  the  original,  (c)  diverges  in  structure  and  style  from  the  original 
while  expressing  the  same  message  with  greater  vividness. 

Looking  for  variables 

One  of  the  surprises  that  I  had  when  beginning  to  teach  translation  French/English 
attheEcoIed'InterpftesIntemationaux  was  the  varieQr  of  solutions  provided  for  a 
given  translation  probtem.  Put  veiy  bhmtly:  when  a  given  stretch  of  1» 
certain  levd  of  sophistication  is  preseitted  to  twenQr  studenu  it  is  li^^ 
anything  up  10  twenty  differing  answeis.  Some  will  iltempireprodttce  the  outline  of 
sentence  in  the  touR«  text,  others  wiUwoikuniqiidy  of  0^ 
others  miV  coiipeatnMe  oo  adaptiag  Iteir  m 
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The  question  inevitably  arises:  why  do  students  re^xmd  differently?  A  number  of 
factors  conie  to  mind  as  responsiblefor  different  types  of  re^Kmse.  Theextentctf'their 
experience  in  using  the  Target  Language.  Yet  since  all  of  our  students  have  at  least 
six  years*  experience  with  English  and  some  seem  to  pursue  a  convergent  strategy 
even  in  their  IBnal  year,  the  value  of  this  varii4>te  seems  questionable  to  s^  the 
Another  variable  which  might  arguably  affect  performance  is  that  of  language 
combination.  The  student  group  with  which  we  are  concerned  can  bedivided  roughly 
into  those  studyirrg  Germanic  language  combinations  and  those  having  Romance 
languages  in  addition  to  English.  Thefina]  variable  and  theonewhichfonns^ 
focus  of  the  present  study  is  that  of  the  gender  differences.  Put  blunUy:  do  males  and 
females  tend  to  translate  differently? 

Differences  between  male  and  female  performance 

The  starting  point  here  must  be :  on  the  basis  of  linguistic  studies,  what  differences 
are  to  be  expected  ?  Wide-ranging  reviews  such  as  those  of  Trudgill  ^974)  suggest 
strongly  that  differences  in  the  way  men  and  women  use  linguistic  codes  are  to  be 
observed  regardless  of  the  language  involved.  Of  course  as  Regan  &  Hickey  point  out 
in  the  present  volume,  the  evidence  for  many  of  these  alleged  differences  is  somewhat 
tenuous  in  places  and  often  fails  to  stand  up  to  sustained  empirical  investigation. 
Nonetheless,  given  the  widcq>read  nature  of  the  phenomenon  thefeeling  persists  that 
there  are  some  gender-linked  differences.  Tbenextquestionconcemswhatp^holo- 
gists  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  In  her  1972  book  Corinne  Hutt  concluded  that  **bqys 
tend  to  be  more  object-oriented**,  while  girts  are  '*more  person-oriented**.  In 
creativity  scores  boys  scored  much  higher  than  girls.  The  conclusion  was  that  boys 
showed  "a  more  divergent  style  where  objects  -  concrete  things  were  concerned 
(Hutt,  1972: 104).  She  quoted  some  oth^^r  studies  which  purported  to  indicate  that 
"while  men  are  found  to  be  autononKws  and  independent  women  are  more  conforming 
and  pcrsuasibic"  (op.  cit:  123).  On  this  basis,  one  would  expect  females  lobe  cling 
more  closely  to  the  form  of  the  original  text  and  for  males  to  diverge  from  it. 

The  test 

Some  prior  examination  of  term  papers  where  students  are  required  to  translate  two 
pieces  of  work  -  a  poem  and  a  film  review  -  did  not  prove  very  useful  as  a  means  of 
comparing  male/female  performance.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  texu  were  freely 
chosen  and  we  were  not  comparing  like  with  like.  The  next  attempt  at  comparison 
involved  comparing  translationsofthesamcFrench  text  into  English  doneby  six  boys 
andstxgiris.  Again  the  outcome  wu  less  than  conclusive.  Though  females  seemed 
marginally  moreconoeniedwithaccttni^and  in  Cm  flMKkfiBwerm 
pedagogical  sense  of  the  word  than  boys,  it  seemed  that  both  groups  exhibited 
convergent  and  dtvcrgentstiMfies  atdillimm  places  in  the  sense  I  have  outlined 
9bwt,  In ^MkymdmaiAt^^nmmiyeoin^^ 


Another  an>roadi  wbidi  came  to  mind,  was  tli;^  <tf  requiring  a  class  to  fill  in  a 
questionnaire  composed  of  ten  questions  concerning  the  method  envloyed  when 
doing  translations.  These  nmgedfirom  (l)vcfylitend-conceraedmorewithsource 
toitto  (10)veiyciealive*coiicemedmorewithfinaloutoome.  The lationale behind 
this  test  is  that  it  was  ea^  to  adnunister  to  one  hundred  students^  easy  to  as^ 
would  allow  the  tcstccs  to  evaluate  their  own  strategic  approach  to  the  subject. 

In  the  table  inserted  below  (the  bars  of  the  histogram  rq[>resent  proportions  not 
numbers)  it  can  be  observed  that  attitudes  exhibited  by  boys  and  girls  did  differ 
considerably.  The  most  popular  response  among  the  females  was  by  far  number  4. 
while  tlie  most  favoured  response  for  the  boys  was  9. 


Table  1 

Females  [U 
Males  ^ 


4.      I  read  whole  or  part  of  text»  try  to  understand  meaning,  analyse  each  item 
which  I  then  translate  into  target  language. 

9.      I  read  and  understand  the  original  text,  communicate  ideas  as  best  I  can 
ta  target  language.  I  make  sure  that  the  final  product  reads  nicely. 

Regardless  of  how  the  data  are  viewed  a  clear  difference  in  approach  between  males 
and  females  emerges.  Wheregirlsareconcemed,forexample,itemsl.toS.account 
for  twice  the  amount  of  rey)nses  as  in  the  case  of  (6)  to  (10).  In  the  case  of  boys 
there  are  slightly  more  responses  to  be  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  questionaire. 
The  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  girls  in  general  af^noach  the  source  text  with 
rather  more  respect  for  its  content  and  a  greater  concern  for  the  individual  items  of 
which  it  is  composed^  while  males  on  the  other  hand  are  more  conemed  with  the 
communication  of  the  message  and  the  form  of  the  final  product. 

Concluding  Remarks 

In  the  present  paper,  I  have  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  touch  upon  a  tiny  part  of  what 
is  a  very  large  and  to  date  rather  unexplored  area,  namely,  the  acquisition  of 
translation  skills.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  translators  differ  in  the  way  they 
approach  their  assignments.  One  of  the  varid>Ies  may  be  that  of  gender.  However, 
before  strong  claims  areadvancedagood  deal  more  resarch  will  be  required.  Itwould 
be  interesting  to  know,  for  example*  if  detailed  exhaustive  examination  of  translation 
workbylargegroupsofstudentswouklsupporttbesefindings.  Otbervariibleswould 
also  have  to  be  taken  into  account  It  would  also  be  necessaiy  to  cany  out  longitudinal 
studies  in  order  to  see  if  the  trend  is  a  permanent  phenomenon  or  a  temporary  trend 
stemming  firom  lade  ct  experience  in  doing  translations  on  the  part  of  the  testees. 
Finally,  we  would  need  to  extend  our  research  to  experienced  professionals. 
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Translation  Questionnaire 

Name  lanccomb.  NO.YiARfEr«a  sixM/F 

When  faced  ;vith  a  tnuislation  assignment  how  do  you  proceed?  Imagine  that  the  text 
in  question  is  genend  (neither  q)ectalised  or  titeraiy)  and  that  there  are  no  major 
lexical  problems.  Study  each  of  the  following  2q>proaches  and  tick  one  and  only  one. 

1 .  I  study  each  word  individually,  analyse  it  and  search  for  the  equivalent  in 
the  target  language,  then  translate. 

2.  I  analyse  each  word  or  group  ofwords,  look  for  equivalents  in  target 
language  then  I  translate  separately. 

3.  I  read  whole  or  large  parts  of  text,  then  re-read  carefully  analysing  indi- 
-  vidual  words  and  phrases  before  translating. 

4.  I  read  whole  or  part  of  text,  try  to  understand  meaning,  analyse  each  item 
which  I  then  translate  into  target  language. 

5.  I  try  to  understand  context  then  I  attempt  to  translate  mtaning  into  target 
language.  I  then  work  on  details. 

6.  I  try  to  understand  context  then  I  attempt  ot  translate  meaning  into  target 
language.  I  try  to  produce  a  polished  result. 

7.  I  understand  context,  uncover  essentiiil  message  which  I  communicate  into 
target  language. 

8.  I  understand  context,  uncover  essential  message  which  I  communicate  into 
target  language.  If  a  few  mnor  details  get  lost  that's  alright. 

9.  I  read  and  understand  original  text,  communicate  iduas  as  best  I  can  in 
target  language.  I  make  sure  that  the  final  product  reads  nicely. 

10.  I  read  text  and  then  using  a  bit  of  imagination  work  into  the  target 
langauge.  It*s  important  to  produce  a  nice  final  version  even  if  it's  a  bit 
different  from  original. 


^ ^Resisting  and  Surviving  America'' 
The  Use  of  Languages  as  Gendered 
Subversion  in  the  W)rk  of  American 
Jewish  Poet  Irena  Klepfisz. 

RoaitLeatiB 
Trinity  Cottege,  Dubtin 

llie  main  quesUons  for  Iiena  Kkfrflsz,  q 

ber  essa^  aic  vrfial  it  means  to  grow  up  as  a  Jew  in  the  United  States  after  the 

Holocaust;andwhatitmeanstO£^owinU>aJewishwoman»single»chiI^ 

an  aitist^  in  a  community  of  survivors  who  see  their  great  hope  for  meaning  in  a  new 

generation  of  Jewish  children. 

Irena  Klepfisz,  bom  in  194 1  in  Wi,  rsaw,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  she  was 
eight.  SheteachesEnglish^creativewriting,  Women*s  Studies  and  Yiddish  and  is  an 
activist  in  the  lesbian/feminist  magazine  Conditions.  Inl986sheco<dited7%tf  7V/^e 
ofDina:  A  Jewish  Woman's  Anthdog)^  and  in  19g9i4  Jems*  Woman's  Call  for 
Peace:  A  Handbook/or  Jewish  Women  on  the  Israeli/Palestinian  Conflict.  In  1990 
she  published  a  t  jok  of  essays  Dreams  of  an  Insomniac:  Jewish  Feminist  Essays, 
S/>eecAe^iviJDialhAes^andacoIIectioa  of  poetry,  titkd.significanUy,i4  Few  Words 
in  the  Mother  Tongue*,  at  which  she  experiments  with  language  and  where  she 
includes  several  bilingual  poems  written  in  English  and  Yiddish. 

Klepflsz'slifehasbeenshapedbybeingachildHolocaustsurvivor.  In  her  1982  essay 
'^Resisting  and  Surviving  America '  \  she  says:  "  As  achild,  I  was  old  with  terror  and 
the  brutality,  the  haphazardness  of  survival**  (Dreams,  61). 

As  a  child  survivor  she  had  to  grapple  with  a  dead,  heroic  Csither,  whose  absence 
becomes  enormous  presence.  Killed  in  action  during  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising, 
Michal  Klepfisz,  Jew,  engineer,  socialist,  underground  soldier,  haunts  his  poet- 
daughter  so  much  that  she  feared  at  various  stages  ofher  writing  life  that  her  Holocaust 
poetiy  dwarfed  anything  else  she  had  written. 

In  the  poem  '^Searching  for  My  Father's  Body"  (A  Few  Words,  29),  Klepfisz 
describes  what  happened  to  her  &tber*sgravewhenshewentbadc  to  Warsawin  1983. 
In  it  she  interweaves  documentary  extracu  (fepictihg  her  Other's  heroic  death  with 
lines  mourning 

^  his  body  was  not  A90Q(vered 

and  remains  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave. 


In  an  essay,  which  has  a  Yiddish  title  OyfKeywr  Oves,  1983  (meaning  on  ancestdis* 
giaves),  she  completes  the  picture:  **When  the  ghetto  was  totally  destroyed  my 
lather^s  grave  became  pan  of  the  nibble.  We  have  photographs  taken  right  after  the 
war  of  Maidc  placing  flowers  on  the  debris  where  he  had  buried  my  father ...  In  1966 
my  mother  h^  a  symbolic  gravestone  erected  for  my  father  in  the  Jewish  cemetery 
in  Warsaw'*  (Dreams,  S7). 

This  search  for  her  father*$  grave  is  a  central  linguistic  device,  charting  displacement 
and  exile  and  the  interweaving  of  documentary  extracts  with  poetry  lines  is  deliberate 
to  make  a  clear  link  between  past  and  present. 

But  while  doing  so,  Klepfisz,  who  is  trying  to  make  a  tangible  connection  to  her  past, 
is  aware  that  symbols,  even  words,  are  not  enough:  **I  am  sick  to  death  of  symbols.** 
she  writes,  "Rocks  may  have  their  own  lives.  Jewscertainly  have  theirs.  Tosubstitute 
one  for  the  other ...  is  wrong  and  a  real  evasion  of  history**  (Dreams,  104). 

As  a  Jew  she  knows:  "the  major  Jewish  activity  in  Warsaw  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
cemetety  and  consists  of  the  unchecked  sinking  of  gravestones  into  the  ground. 
Deeper  and  deeper.  It  is  clear  that  at  this  rate,  there  will  be  no  trace  left  in  20  years 
and  all  evidence  of  Jewish  life  in  Poland  will  be  completely  obliterated' '  (Dreams,  94). 

She  has  a  need  to  use  very  direct  terms  when  she  articulates  the  emptiness  in  the  £sice 
of  the  uncertainty  of  not  having  a  grave,  not  having  a  father: 

/  want  more  details 
to  fill  my  emptiness 
I  do  not  want  this  death 
Instead  I  leap  towards  life 
When  my  fiither 

slept  (A  Few  Words,  32-3) 

Having  been  desened  by  her  heroic  father  has  shaped  all  of  Klepfisz  life  and  poetry. 
She  begins  the  poem  **The  Widow  mtd  Daughter  "(AFcw  Words,  35),  again,  inspired 
by  a  document,  and  extract  from  the  history  book  Generations  ofBundists:  "The 
widow  Rose  and  small  daughter  Irena  surv^ived  and  now  reside  in  New  York**,  with: 

The  widow 

a  shadow  of  the  wife  Rose ... 
at  one  time  expected 
to  live 
not  survive. 
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The  poem  eodsby  charting  her  complex  emotions  aroused  by  having  been  deserted 
»y  her  heiofcfitfhcr,who>  by  his  death,  condemned  her  to  mere  su^ 

And  when  the  two  crowded 

UM  the  kUchen  at  night 

he  would  press  himself  between  them 

pushing,  thrusting,  forcing  them  to  remember, 

even  though  he  had  made  his  decision, 

had  chosen  his  own  way 

rather  than  iistening  to  the  picas  of  her  silences ... 

he  would  press  himself  between  them  • 

hero  and  betrayer 

legend  and  deserter ' 

so  when  they  sat  down  to  eat 

they  could  taste  his  ashes, 

Mary  Dearborn  in  her  study  of  gender  and  ethnicity  in  American  culnire\  says  that 
just  as  understandirig  ethnicity  permits  readings  of  American  culture  in  new  ways 
because  ^'tbeimnugrants  were  American  history'\soastudy  of  ethrucwoinen  writers 
in  America  can  reveal  the  female  version  of  the  American  "national  character''. 
Generational  conflict.  Dearborn  says»  isconsideredtbemoststrikingfeature  of  ethnic 
American  identity.  While  Jewish  immigrant  writers,  such  as  Anzia  Yezierska, 
stniggle  against  a  rigorous,  orthodox  (Md  Worid  Father,  eventually  rqilacing  him 
with  America'  ''Founding  Fathers",  bena  Klepfisz,  apart  from  negotiating  a  place 
for  herself  within  her  new  country  and  its  linguistics,  idso  struggles  to  negotiate  her 
place  as  daughter,  this  time  of  a  dead  Jewish  hero.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  say  which 
is  harder  to  negotiate  -astrictly  orthodox  Old  Worid  father  whose  rebellious  daughter 
must  reinvent  her  own  New  World  if  she  is  to  survive  inAmerica,oradead  hero,  whose 
daughter  has  to  face  his  loss  every  moment  of  her  American  exile. 

Irena  Klepflsz's  exile  is  linguistically  a  very  real  one.  By  the  time  she  was  eight  she 
had  lived  in  thrcecountriesandspokefour  languages.  Hidden  by  Polish  peasants  with 
hcrblue-eyed  Jewish  mother,  who  was  able  to 'pass' as  gentile,  Polish  became  herfirst 
language.  After  the  war  mother  and  daughter  emigrated  to  Sweden,  where  KlepHsz 
learned  Swedish.  The  next  stop  was  the  United  States,  where  she  learned  English  at 
school  while  living  in  a  world  of  spoken  Yiddish. 

Exile  is  ever-present  in  Klepfisz's  consciousness.  She  knows  that  as  a  Jew  she  has 
no  other  option  but  otherness.  In  A  Few  Words  she  quotes  a  poem  by  her  colleague 
Melanie  Kaye/Kantrowitz: 
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ican*tgoback 
where  i  came  from 
burned  off  the  map 

i*majew 

anywhere  is  someone  else  *s  land. 

Instead  of  bemoaning  her  fate,  Klepflsz  uses  it  in  her>vork.  Poet  Adrienne  Rich,  who 
knows  all  about  self-creation,  says  in  her  introduction  to  Klepfisz's  collected  poems: 
''The  relationship  to  more  than  one  culture,  nonassimilating  in  spirit  and  therefore 
living  amid  contradictions,  is  a  constant  act  of  self-creation""  (A  Few  Words,  13). 

In  her  essays  Klepfisz  repeatedly  expresses  her  awareness  of  the  contradictions  from 
which  she  has  to  create  a  self  She  speaks  alternatively  as  a  Jewish  child  growing  up 
in  America,  as  a  Jewish  lesbian  in  misogynist  American  society,  as  a  Jew  among 
American  lesbians  and  feminists  and  as  an  outcast  lesbian  feminist  amongst 
mainstream  American  Jews. 

Thematically,outsidemess  figures  prominently  in  all  her  work.  The  essay  *  Women 
without  Children/Women  without  Families/Women  alone"  opens  with  striking 
images  of  a  baglady:  ""her  face  looks  blank,  her  skin  grey''  (Dreams,  3). 

The  baglady  is  the  ultimate  outsider,  ''a  species  apart"",  but  Klepfisz  senses  '"my 
connection  to  her" "  and  is '  'afraid  I  too  will  end  up  alone" " .  For  Klepfisz  the  hsiglady 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  Jew,  the  lesbian,  the  survivor,  who,  though  feared  and 
rejected  is  nonetheless  human:  '*she  came  from  the  same  world  as  I  did,  underwent 
the  same  life  process:  she  was  bom,  grew  up,  lives."" 

Klepfisz  comes  back  to  similar  bruised  images  as  tluit  of  the  baglady  in  '  'The  Monkey 
House '  *poems,  which  shedescribesas  **tbeyoicesof  female  monkeysbomand  raisol 
in  a  zoo"".  The  cag^  monkeys,  besides  being  the  ultimate  in  female  isolation  and 
humiliation,  are,  according  to  Klepfisz,  **very  Jewish  -  a  direct  outgrowth  of  my 
Holocaust  poetry  -  but  now  the  primary  focus  was  women"*  (Dreams,  169). 

Caged  monkeys  could  indeed  be  Auschwitz  inmates: 


when  they  first  come 
they  screech  with  wildness 
flinging  themselves  against  the  wall 
and  then  against  the  bars. 

some  sit  and  ay  Jbr  days 
some  never  recover  and 


die. 


(A  Few  Words,  1922) 


In  the  '!jl/oftfey^(wje''sequaioe  there 

exile^oThaviiigiiochoice.  Andofbeinfc  Ukethebagl>d|y,  **«speckiaptft**  «»females 
given  to  mate  eiq^tation  C*he  penetrated  withdrew  /  0^ 
/tndhard'' -  AFew  Words,  1  lQ;aiidascfeatiiitf  apart  give^ 
(theuse(rf^thepronoun**they*Modenotesociely*sconUol recurs:  **thcytookheraway 
/  and  when  she  came  bade  /  she  did  not  look  at  me'*  -  124). 

Klepfisz  the  Jew,  Klepfisz  the  woman,  Klepfisz  the  orphan-daughter  is  clearly  in 
exile.  But  it  is  Klepfisz  the  writer  who  found  the  process  of  selfcreation  in  her  n^ 
language  was  the  most  diflTicull.  •Tor  years",  she  says  in  the  1986  essay  **Secular 
Yiddisli  Identity:  Yiddishkayt  in  America'*,  **I  suffered  over  my  inability  to  use 
English  efiectively ...  until  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  1  really  had  no  language 
in  which  I  was  completely  rooted**  (Dreams,  148). 

Like  many  oUwr  immigrant  women  writers,  Klepfisz  tried  at  first  to  adopt  America*s 
Founding  Fathers  by  writing  poems  in  "the  voices  of  old  men"  (Dreams,  167).  In 
her  1988  essay  "Forging  a  woman*s  link  in  di  goidene  keyfi:  Some  possibilities  for 
Jewish  American  poetry*  *,  she  tells  about  opting  to  major  in  English  in  college  against 
school  counsellors*  advice  and  about  going  on  to  graduate  school  and  ultimately 
receiving  her  MA  and  PhD. 

At  the  same  period,  Elza  a  close  friend,  another  child  survivor,  committed  suicide.  *  *I 
abandoned  the  old  men 's  voice  and  instead  frequently  wrote  in  Elza*s  voice  -  the  dead 
poet,  the  child  survivor,  the  woman  incapable  of  being  rescued ...  it  just  poured  out 
-  one  depressing  poem  after  another,  one  atrocity  after  another,  death  always  the 
central  motif.  I  suspect  that  it  was  solid  therapy,  that  it  saved  me**  (Dreams,  168). 
Her  early  Holocaust  poems,  according  to  Adrienne  Rich,  "floodlight  the  neglected 
dimension  of  the  geiKx:ide:  the  survival  strategies,  the  visceral  reqKmses,  of  women 
...  (the  poem)  'death  camp*  exploded  by  the  change  of  tone,  the  relief  of  the  open 
vowels  in  the  last  four  lines,  can  never  be  conqdete**  (19). 

Not  quite  sure  how  or  why  this  changed,  Klepfisz  began  to  develop  a  recognisable 
voice.  Itwasastruggleandshewrotein  "^^^"ff  ^  Wmioh  'slimkin^  poldtmekevt'* 
that  her  poems  "were  as  much  about  speaking  as  about  silence ...  silence  had  become 
and  remains  a  central  theme  in  my  writing**  (168)  -  perhaps  silence  is  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  Holocaust  materials? 

Itwasfenunism,however,whatsbecallsin  Yiddishd'iiev^    "the  movement**, 

whk:h,  she  says  in  her  introduction  to  herooUectedemys:  "had  push^ 

and  given  me  space ...  itevt  all ...  dialtcssed  me  to  presem  piM 

privatdy,  10  raise  imes  that  I  eara  Item  aod  that  ait  ceniial  to  1^ 

feminist  and  kAiaii,  as  a  lew  iocting  out  nqr 

Miloiy**(DiMMiil-Kli). 


Other  innuences  in  this  change  were  the  office  work  she  was  forced  to  do  and  through 
which  she  shared  'ordinaiy*  female  experiences  (and  which  she  describes  in  her  essay 
"'The  Distances  between  Us:  Feminism,  Consciousness  and  the  Girb  in  theOffice*' 
and  in  the  long  poems  "Contexts"  and  "Work  Sonnets  with  Notes  and  a  Mono- 
logue"); her  Jewish  socialhn  background;  and  the  writings  of  feminists  like  Tillie 
Olsen  and  lesbian  poets  like  Judy  Graham. 

Here  is  where  gendered  subversion  comes  into  Irena  Klq>fisz*s  language  and 
contents.  Always  refusing  to  conform  and  write  linear,  patriarchal  prose  and  poetiy, 
Klepfisz  traces  her  difficulty  to  *  'create  anything  coherent  out  of  the  tangled  emotions 
and  ideas  that  rushed  through  me  when  I  thought  about  a  topic*  *  to  her  eariy  schooling, 
when,  as  exile<hiid,  she  found  herself '"continually  £uling  English**  ^reams,  x). 
But  she  turns  this  disadvantage  to  advantage  and  as  a  result*  in  her  prose  essays  she 
tries  to  capture  the  zigzag  nature  of  conversations,  free  association,  and  fiagmenta- 
tion,  fmding  herseVretuming  to  the  fragmented  and  nonlinear  approach**  again 
and  again.  The  form  of  her  essays  is  dictated  by  circumstances  and  limited  writing 
time:  she  writes  short  journal  entries,  statements  and  memories  and  strings  them 
together 

For  example:  because  her  essay  "^Keyver  0\^es",  wldchchsatshcr  1983 journey 
to  Poland,  is  written  in  this  fragmented,  joumal-<ntries  form,  she  manages  to  include 
fn  it  some  powerful  set  pieces  like  the  one  describing  a  meeting  with  Maiysia,  a 
Catholic  who  sheltered  Jews  during  the  war.  Though  Catholic,  Maiysia  wants  now 
to  be  buried  beside  Irena*s  aunt,  Gina,  her  friend  of  forty  years  ago.  Her  request  is 
moving  as  it  is  trapping,  as  Klepfisz  cannot  ask  aloud:  **Will  Maiysia  want  a  cross 
on  the  grave?**  Evelyn  TortcmBedc  asks  in  her  introduction  to Klefrfisz*scd^ 
essays:  ''We  are  left  to  ponder  the  complex  feeUngs  aroused  by  this  unexpected  turn 
of  events.  Will  this  symbolic  gesture  of  love  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  a  Christian 
finally  obliterate  the  Jew  altogether,  even  in  death?**  (Dreams,  xxii). 

In  her  poetiy  too  Klepfisz  began  lo  experiment.  In  her  '  'Monkey  House '  *  sequence, 
she  pares  down  her  language  as  much  as  possible.  In  '  Work  Sonnets '  \  inspired  by 
her  belief  that  feminism  much  touch  the  lives  of  ordinary  woiiKn,  slie  does  the 
opposite,  alternating  between  prose  poems  and  lyrics.  *'These  experiments,**  she 
writes,  * 'taught  me  that  the  new  content  frequently  defmands  new  genres,  definitions 
and  boundaries**  (Dreams,  170). 

For  a  while  she  abandoned  Jewish  subjects,  but  the  19S2  publication  of  Nice  Jewish 
Girls:  a  Lesbian  Anthohg/  in  fhe  same  year  when  Israel  invaded  Lebanon  and  the 
growing  anti-semitism  emerging  inside  and  outside  the  women's  movement  •  all 
contnlnitedtoherturningagaindirectlytoJewishthemesandtotheHotoca^^  She 
articulates  the  multi^htyered  contndictions,  some  of  which  I  can  attest  to  as  well*  as 


an  Israeti-bom  Jewish  woman  living  and  working  ia  Ixeland»  in  ''Resisting  and 
SurvivingAmerica**:  ^TTiifittheconflision.  Bdnglewislt  Bdngilesbian.  Being 
an  American.  It  all  ooovtfses.  It  is  like  feelings  about  one's  parents.  Love  and 
erobanasment  Tbe  painful  lealization  that  thqr  are  not  perfect**  (Dr^^ 

She  confronts  the  issues  <tf  her  multiple  exile  on  what  she  calls  America's '  'Inho^t- 
table  soil**  head  on.  **This  time  the  approach  was  not  exclusively  private  or 
experimental.  Now  1  tried  to  untangle  both  past  and  present  issues  as  faced  by  a 
contemporary  Jew  in  America.  In  addition,  the  Jewish  content  \-»s  informed  by  my 
feminism**  (Dreams,  170). 

Asshe  begins  to  allowfeminism  to  inform  her  writing,  thus  carvinga  place  for  herself 
in  a  section  of  American  society,  the  focus  moves  from  dead  father  to  loved,  needed 
mother.  Although  '*the  missing  one  /  was  surely  /  the  most  /  important  /  link**  (as 
slic  writes  in  **The  Widow  and  Daughter**  A  Few  Words,  37),  her  most  powerful 
poems,  the  last  section  of  Keeper  of  Accounts^  focus  on  women  in  her  family.  They 
apply  what  she  has  learnt  in  the  feminist  movement  to  the  Jewish  experience  -  gender 
and  enthnicity  inform  language.  AU  the  figures  in  this  section,  she  writes,  **are 
women  who  struggled  to  survive  in  Europe,  women  who  struggle  to  survive  here** 
(Dreams,  170). 

In  BasheH  (meaning  in  Yiddish  inevitable,  predestined),  Klq:dsz  relates  her 
mother*seariyIH)lish  experiences  to  her  cwn  present  American  experiences.  Aliena- 
tion remains  the  key  theme. 

/  am  walking  home  alone  at  midnight.  The  university  seems 
an  island  underground  Most  of  its  surrounding  streets  have 
been  emptied  On  some,  all  evidence  of  previous  life  removed 
except  occasional  fringes  of  rubble  that  reveal  vague  outlines 
that  hint  at  things  that  were. 

(A  Few  Words,  190). 

The  landscape  might  suggest  a  blasted  Jewish  ghetto  in  an  eastern  European  city  but 
is  a  black  ghetto  surrounding  an  elite  American  university. 

/  wonder.  It  is  inevitable?  Everything  that  happened  to  us 
afterwards,  to  all  of  us,  does  none  of  it  matter? ...  And  that 
which  should  have  happened  in  1944  in  Poland  and  didn  X  must 
it  happen  now?  In  1964?  In  Chicago?  Or  can  history  be 
tricked  and  cheated? 
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I  see  the  rubhle  of  this  unbombed  landscape,  see  that  the  dty, 
like  the  rest  of  this  alien  country,  is  not  simply  a  geographic  place, 
but  a  time  zone,  an  era  in  which  I,  by  my  very  presence  in  it,  am 
rooted  (192). 

Bashert,  according  to  Adrienne  Rich,  is  a  ''poem  unlike  any  other  I  can  think  of  in 
American,  including  Jewish-American  poetry,  in  its  delineation  not  only  of  survivor 
experience  (in  the  skin  of  the  mother  'passing'  as  gentile  with  her  infant  daughter) 
but  of  what  happens  after  survival:  the  life  that  seems  to  go  on,  but  cannot  preserve; 
that  life  that  does  go  on,  struggling  with  a  vast  alienation,  in  a  state  of 'equidistaiK:e 
from  two  continents*,  trying  to  fathom  her  place  as  a  Jew  in  the  larger  American 
gentile  world**  (A  Few  Words,  19). 

These  words  are  dedicated  to  those  who  died 
because  they  had  no  love  and  felt  alone  in  the  world 
because  they  were  afraid  to  be  alone  and  tried  to  stick  it  out 
because  they  could  not  ask 
because  they  were  shunned 

because  they  were  sick  and  their  bodies  could  not  resist  the  disease 
because  they  played  it  safe 
because  they  had  no  connections 
because  they  had  no  faith 

because  they  felt  they  did  not  belong  and  wanted  to  die ... 

These  words  are  dedicated  to  those  who  survived 
because  their  second  ^ade  teacher  gave  them  books 
because  they  did  not  draw  attention  to  themselves  and  got  lost 
in  the  shuffle 

because  they  knew  someone  who  knew  someone  else  who  could 
help  them  and  bumped  into  them  on  a  comer  on  Thursday 
because  they  played  it  safe 
because  they  were  lucfy ... 

There  are  no  happy  endings  here.  Klepfisz  does  not  share  the  immigrant  daughters* 
American  dream  that  if  you  are  hard-working,  virtuous,  motivated  and  tenacious,  you 
can  have  freedom,  security  and  happiness.  In  the  rhythmic,  relentless,  circular 
dedication,  Bashert  mourns  dead  father  and  survivor  daughter  alike,  denying  such 
ideas  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  that  the  victims  choose  their  destiny.  Adrienne 
Rtchagain:  "Klepfisz  haswrittenoneof  the  great  'borderland*  poems -poems  which 
emerge  from  the  comciousneti  ofbctng  of  no  one  geography,  time  aonc  or  culture . . . 
a  consciousness  which  cannot  be,  and  rtftises  to  be  assimilated*  *  (A  Few  Words,  2 1). 


After  cxpcrimcatiBg  with  poetic  and  prose  fonns,  moving  to  write  bilingual  poeCiy 
was  tbe  natund  next  state  in  securing  a  place  for  herKlf  between  isolation  and 
ceiebiacioaof  imfividualisai..  lOepfisz  quotes  Yiddish  poet  Kadia  Mdodowr*  y^ 
who*  in  the  first  poem  of  ber  ''IFo«ffeffi'deffii''series»  says  *'herlifeasawoman  was 
a  torn  inge  from  a  sacred  book  and  the  pagers  firrt  line  was  illegible**.  But  she, 
Kiepfisz,  realizes  that  for  her  *  as  a  Jew  and  as  a  Jewish  woman  *  *'the  sacred  and 
secular  books  were  lost  altogether**  (Dreams*  171). 

Influences  by  Chicana  poet  Gk>riaAnzakiua,v^  mixes  ^>anish  and  English  in  her 
wriUng.  Klepfisz*s  latest  sequel,  A  Few  Words  in  the  Mother  Tongue  1983-1990, 
includes  several  bilingual  poems,  not  surprisingly,  on  the  theme  ofbeing  a  Jewish 
woman.  Yiddish,  the  mother  tongue,  has  been  fondly  ascribed  tiygetieratio^ 
to  mothers  and  motherhood,  as  opposed  to  Hebrew,  the  patriarchal  holy  language  of 
thebible,allowedby  orthodox  Jews  only  for  prayer.  Interestingly,  married  women 
did  nC  have  to  pray  three  timcsaday  liketlie  uKn  and  to  make  it  easier  for  them,  since 
their  household  duties  were  crucial  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  Jewish  family  and 
therefore  the  Jewish  nation,  they  had  their  own  prayer  book,  in  the  more  colloquial, 
and  feminine,  Yiddish. 

AlthoughthereisareWval<^iddishbothintheUnitedStatesandeven,surprm^ 
i  n  Isnid ,  where  the  moft  n)bust,  nude  Hebrew  took  over  i  n  an  atte^ 
concept  ofexik  from  the  UvesofJews,Klepfisz  is  one  of  very  few  con^ 
who  write  bilingual  poetry. 

However,  accoiding  to  Hana  Wirth  Nesher,  classic  American  Jewish  '^writers  like 
Henry  Roth,  Abraham  Cahan,  Saul  Bellow  and  Delmore  Schwartz,  composing  in  the 
English  language,  often  draw  on  quotations  from  Jewish  sources,  interspersing 
Yiddish  words,  and  turn  their  characters  into  types  within  two  cultural  frames  of 
reference***. 

Kleprisz*s  bilingual  poetry  belongs  to  a  multicultural  literature  of  discontinuity, 
migration  and  dififerenoe,  which  invenu  iu  poetics  out  <tf  a  mixture  of  tradidons 
styles,  out  of  the  strug^  to  name  what  has  been  unnameable  in  the  dominant 
European  tradition.  Her  bilingual  poems  don*t  make  it  easier  for  tbe  reader,  Jew  or 
non*Jew.  She  does  not  drop  co^.  fkmiliar  Yiddish  phrases,  as  a  kind  of  a  Jewish 
seasoning  but  rather  bilingualism  here  is  created  Mjf  tbe  experience  of  being 
immigrant,  diq>laccd,  exiled.  Hiese  bilingual  poems  explore  the  woridofa  woman 
focated  not  only  between  the  Mish  and  Chicago  landscapes, 
zonebetween  languages,  without  pretenccthatthelanguage  she  chosetogradu^^^ 
write  poetry  in  is  the  lancMge  of  choice.  Because  in  IitnaKlep(isz*s  life  and  poetry 
even  staple  dioices,  after  the  Hofocaust  •  when  the  dioicx  who 
who  to  kiM  bd^  to  set  out  eariy  or  late,  was  a  nightmare  -  reinain  difficult  and 
fraught  with  Mrioot. 


Her  bilingual  poetty  starts  by  simply  repeating  the  English  line  with  a  Yiddish  line 
like  in  /TosAes/Questions. 


i/I  vtlKnn  yorf 

m  wnat  yearr 

Nit  venem? 

wiin  wnom  i 

Di  sibes? 

the  causes? 

utr  rtzuiiaif 

the  outcome? 

di  geshikhte 

the  history 

fun  der  milkhome 

of  the  war 

fun  der  sholem 

of  the  peace 

fun  di  lebn  geblibene 

of  the  survivors 

tvishn  fremde 

among  strangers 

oyf  der  zayt 

on  this  side 

M:An  meysim 

among  ghosts 

oyf  der  zayt 

on  this  side. 

Later  it  becomes  more  complex,  making  less  allowances  for  the  reader,  like  in  the 
poem  Etlekhe  verier  oyfrnQme-hiAnlK  few  words  in  the  mother  tongue,  where  she 
does  not  juxtapose  Yiddish  and  English  and  where,  later  in  the  poem,  she  presumes 
upon  the  reader*s  memory. 

Immigrant  Jewish  writers  like  Anzia  Yezierska  learnt  the  language  to  become 
American  and  only  later  learnt  to  identify  their  ***true'  father  and  were  able  to 
participate  in  the  *  ritual  of  errand'  by  which  Americans  seek  to  fulfill  the  mission  of 
those  fathers**.  Irena  Kkfrfisz,  on  the  other  hand«  having  made  the  difficult,  if 
necessary,  decision,  to  write  in  her  adopted  tongue,  seemed  to  have  learnt  the 
language,  to  quote  Mary  Deaibom,  in  order  to  **retnvigorate  American  language  to 
include  women  and  outsiders**  (Deaibom,  I9S6:  $9, 91). 
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Adrienne  Uch,  daughter  of  an  animilated  Jewish  fioheri^ 
Judaisrn,  diose  to  dedtft  her  Judaism,  paitkttlafly  after  stwc^ 


ForlUq>ri$z,Uieqiiestioiiofoommgout«saJewwisn^  shetuulalways 
beenW.  IUcii.fbriwhom**btood''isdie''aUpQfw^^ 
as  ^'savagely  fiohmd  and  unmodiered**  tocmise^  I  believe,  she  was  denied  her 
Judaism  and  therelbre  carried  ber  youthfid  rebellion  against  her  father  into  adult 
radical  activism.  Kkf»fisz*s  life  and  poetry  is  shaped  first  and  forenK>st  by  being  a 
child,  a  girl  Holocaust  survivor,  a  fact  she  expresses  succintly  in  the  first  poem  in  the 
sequence  "Periods  of  Stress** 

during  the  war 
germans  were  known 
to  pick  up  infants 
by  their  feet 

swing  them  through  the  air 
and  smash  their  heads 
against  plaster  walls 
somehow 
i  managed 

to  escape  that  fate  (A  Few  Words,  43). 

i  would  like  to  end  with  one  of  Klepftsz*s  most  powerful  Holocaust  poems,  "death 
camp*\  in  which  the  experiences  of  two  women,  the  narrator  and  the  rebitsin,  the 
rabbi^swife,insidethega5charobers,areretold.  IncontrasttoI^ulCelan*scelebrated 
'  'Death  Fugue  *  one  of  the  most  poignant  Holocaust  poems,  where  he  compares  the 
German  Margarete*s  golden  hair  with  the  Jewish  Shulamit*s  ashen  hair  and  where, 
despite  the  horror,  there  is  much  frozen,  opaque  lyricism,  Klepflsz*s  language  is  stark. 
She  has  gone  through  her  inultiple  exiles,  she  has  confronted  being  a  woman  in  a 
patriarchal  society  and  a  Jew  in  an  antisemitic  one,  to  emerge  able  to  use  language  at 
its  most  direct,  most  subversively  simple. 


death  camp 

when  they  took  us  to  the  shower  i  saw 
the  rebitsin  her  sagging  breasts  sparse 
pubic  hairs  i  knew  and  remembered 
theoldrebe  and  turned  my  eyes  away 
i  could  still  hear  her  advice  a  woman 
with  a  husband  a  scholar 

when  they  turned  on  the  gas  i  smelted 
itfirst  comingatme  pressed  myself 
hard  to  the  wall  crying  rebitsin  rebitsin 
i  am  here  with  you  and  the  ad\ice  you  gave  me 
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i  screamed  into  the  waii  as  the  biood  burst  from 

my  lungs  cracking  her  nails  in  women's  flesh  iynitched 

her  capsize  beneath  me  my  biood  in  her  mouth  i  screamed 


when  they  dragged  my  body   into  the  oven    i  burned 
slowly  at  first  i  could  smell  my  oyn  flesh  and  could 
hear  them  grunt  with  the  weight  of  the  rebitsin 
and  they  flung  her  on  top  of  me  and  i  could  smell 
her  hair  burning  against  my  stomach 

when  i  pressed  through  the  chimney 

it  was  sunny  and  clear  my  smoke 

was  distinct  i  rose  quiet  left  her 

beneath  (A  Few  Words,  47). 
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NOTES 
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Grammatical  Gender  and  Language  Usage: 
Is  it  possible  to  make  language 
gender-neutral? 

Cliont  Marsh 
University  College  Dublin 

Is  it  possible  to  make  language  gender  neutral?  This  paper  attempts  to  show  how 
nounsof occupation  (Beri/yyfce»e/inw«(g)and  nouns  namingpcoplc  (Personennwinung) 
can  be  considered  as  sexist. 

This  category  of  words  will  be  examined  from  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  that  is 
from  their  actual  grammatical  gender.  It  will  also  examine  how  grammatical  gender 
is  asssigned  to  such  words  to  make  them  semantically  acceptable  when  af^lied  to  the 
female  of  the  human  species.  The  actual  usage  will  also  be  examined  and  finally  the 
paper  will  make  some  suggestions  as  to  whether  these  words  should  be  retained  at  all 
in  the  language  due  to  the  connotations  attached  to  them. 

Trying  to  copt  with  sexism  in  language  is  of  course  nothing  new  in  this  day  and  age. 
The  movement  to  rid  language  of  sexist  vocabulaiy  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
feminist  movement.  One  of  the  many  aims  of  the  feminist  movement  was  (and  still 
is)  to  rid  sodetyofbarriers^whkh  prevented  women  having  equal  rights  and  equal 
access  to  work  in  society.  Legislation  was  introduced  in  the  USA  and  in  Europe  to 
allow  women  access  to  the  labour  force,  paiticulariy  to  professioos  hitherto  denied  to 
them.  The  EC  was  instrumental  in  legislating  in  this  area  of  equal  opportuni^  for 
women.  When  Ireland  joined  the  EC  it  was  compelled  by  the  European  Couru  to 
introduce  this  equality  legislation.  Thisbrought  with  it  the  recognition  of  women's 
place  in  society  and  with  this  went  the  attempt  to  rid  language  of  what  was  widely 
accepted  to  be  sexist  language. 

Language  is  one  ofthe  central  features  of  social  behaviour.  "Language  is  at  once  the 
expression  of  culture  and  a  part  <tf  it",  as  Calvert  Watkins  puu  it  Language  can  be 
used  to  control  and  dominate  groups,  be  th^  the  black  communities  in  the  USA,  the 
"Gastaibeiter"  in  Germany,  the  underprivil^ed  or  women.  Sexism  in  language  can 
be  loosely  defined  as  a  phenomenon  whidi  offends  women  by  using  language  which 
debases  them,  devalues  their  postti<m  in  society  and  depicu  them  in  a  negative  light 
The  main  goal  of  feminist  Itnguisu  was  tirstty  to  identify  such  sexist  language,  then 
toiuggcstpo<8tblercfofnttforaltcfiiatelantuateiisage,wfaidi  would 
agaiiut  women. 
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I^giiage  can  also  be  tenned  sexist 

occuprtiominterinsofBWi^asbeiiitdcp^^  P^ontivelaiiguafeisofteii 
used  to  describe  wooieii.  using  words  or  phnses  wlik^ 

andwfaich  umildiieverbe^ipUedloiiieft  Whal  constitutes  nefative  or  devaluing 
vocabuiaiy  is  itsetfopen  to  discussion,  Tbediaacesoverthepasttwentyyears,  which 
have  altered  the  lives  of  many  women  have  been  achieved  alter  long  and  hard  battles. 
These  changes  inevitably  bring  in  their  wake  linguistic  changes. 

It  is  important  to  try  to  situate  the  main  schools  of  feminist  linguistics.  Some 
researchers  concern  themselves  with  the  philosophy  of  language,  the  acquisition  of 
language  by  women^and  whetberthisdiffersfiomtheacquisitionoflanguagebymcn 
ornot  TbeFrenchFeminist  school  OcdtyKristaraandIrigaray)coiicenisitselfwiU^ 
the  question  of  how  women  enter  into  ^Qobbolic  order.  The  Anglo-American- 
Australian  school,  that  is  those  writing  in  English  primarily  about  English  in  its 
various  forms,  has  concerned  itself  mainly  with  language  per  not  so  much  with 
how  women  acquire  language  but  how  language  is  used  by  women.  Chens  Kramer, 
Barrie  ThornemiN(mq^  Henley  (J978)wmupibcm3dnptc<cm  so- 
called  Anglo-American-Australian  school  as  follows: 

(1)  Sex  differences  and  similarities  in  language  use,  in  speech  and 
non-veri^al  communication 

(2)  sexism  in  language,  with  emphasis  on  language  structure  and 
content 

(3)  religions  between  language  structure  and  language  use  (two  topics 
treated  separately) 

(4)  efforts  and  prospects  for  change. 

The  German  school  ofFeminists,ledbyPtocft,  TiUmmelPldtzwadGuentherodtimx^ 
or  less  follows  the  Anglo-American  school,  whereas  the  French  school  is  more 
interested  in  the  philosophy  of  language.  To  date  the  Anglo-American  school  would 
appeartohavefuledtohavedebatedtbequestion  ofwhat  language  might  mean  and 
the  School  has  firmly  adopted  a  structuraUA  and  detenmnist  approach.  Kristeva*s 
semiotics  do  not  concern  themselves  with  this  view  of  language:  she  has  never 
published  any  commenU  on  this  kind  ofUnguistics.  She  did  however  give  a  talk,  as 
yet  unpublished,  on  "Sex  differences  in  language"  to  the  Oxford  Women's  Studies 
Committee  lecture  series  on  Women  and  Language  in  1983. 

These  comments  are  simply  intended  to  bdp  to  si^te  this  article  in  the  debate,  and 
wh  ich  ideally  would  like  10  tackk  both  questkws:  what  is 
an  whi^arethe  obvious  sexisms  in  language  in  both  English  and  German? 

Before  one  can  start  a  discussion  idNWt  non-sexist  Unguag^  be 
madeaboutlaiiiaaf9infeBeial.Wttboatgivii!taqf^^ 


Saussure  to  the  present,  oertiittpreimsesaboiU  liiigusgewiU^te 
relevant  to  this  paper.  Ianguaceisamajoroofi4)onentinaiqr€ultiireasitcnoodes 
the  cultnre^svalues  and  ideas  and  pastes  thcge  00  lofoUoi^^  Tbeitfoft 
it  is  of  tmportanoe  to  feminists  Id  examine  how  issues  of  sender  are  rq)^^ 
language  as  these  linguistic  lepiesentationshi^l^  the  position  ofwomen  in  the 
culture.  It  is  worth  examiiung  in  somedetailoneveiysinall  area  to  see  how  women 
are  spoken  about  in  German.  Feminist  critique  of  language  (in  particular  the  Anglo- 
American  and  German  schools)  ponoems  itself  with  rtpreicntation  or  naming  in 
language;  languages  have  been  shown  to  be  sexist  by  the  naming  <tf'the  world  from 
a  male  point  irf  view  and  also  more  interestingly  fiom  a  male-dominirted  or  a  male- 
centered  society.  The  stereotypicail  view  of  women  in  society  is  reflectied  in  the  use 
of  language  and  the  words  u»9d  to  describe  wonien.  Mary  Daly  has  pointed  out  in 
herbook  Beyond  God  the  Father  Umi  it  is  Adam  ,the  man,  who  gives  names  to  God*s 
creation:  so  it  began  and  so  it  continues. 

How  names  are  given  in  language  has  been  the  source  of  lengthy  arguments.  Some 
feminists  claim  that  the  names  given  are  not  arbitrary  labels,  but  rather  culture's  way 
of  determining  reality.  Western  discourse  on  language  has  been  preoocupied  for  a 
long  time  with  the  question  of  whether  linguisti*:  estrones  define  or  reflect  one*s 
percq)tionoftheworidSapiraiKiWhorf  hdd  the  determinant  positioa  Onelmows 
that  different  cultures  and  speedk  communities  have  different  notions  of  such 
apparent  human  fundamentals  as  the  concept  oftime,  or  space  or  the  make-up  of  the 
colour  spectrum  to  name  but  a  few  examples.  Although  the  delerminist  approach  of 
Sapir  arid  Whorfhasbeen  challenged  by  most  presets  day  linguists,  certain  Whorf^ 
views  adapt  themselves  to  the  feminist  critique  of  language.  Language  has  certain 
underlying  grammatical  and  semantic  categories  tiMch  are  needed  to  organise  our 
experience. 

Although  it  is  not  strictly  germane  to  the  main  thrust  of  this  article,  the  author  feels 
that  because  language  is  sexist,  (and  this  is  exemplified  by  the  act  of  iromln^ 
has  been  carried  out  by  men),  there  is  not  only  a  bias  in  language  but  the  mate  tends 
also  to  be  seen  as  positive  and  the  female  as  neptive.  There  is  also  the  problem  of 
the  lack  or  absence  of  terms^vords  for  certain  feeltngs  or  experiences  rdating  to 
women  *s  peroqition  of  the  world.  Women  have  been  cxduded  fiom  the  naming  and 
definition  process,  thus  language  rules  have  been  ^'man-made*'.  Since  these  feelings 
or  ideas  do  not  fit  into  the  official  mafe  view  of  the  world,  thqr  are  omitted -or  perhaps 
the  male  language  mdcen  have  decided  not  to  name  them. 

Therefore  it  is  accepted  that  language  has  an  underlying  grammatical  and  semantic 
rule  wliidi  posits  that  the  male  it  potfttv^  and  tht  frntilf  ftfg^****^  Femtatsi  critique 
of  lanpH^pe  does  not  naoeHarfly  stale  tiMt  laii(M(e  cnaM  reality  wl^^ 
one  view  oi  ine  wnoman  meoiy,  mss  is  reaotiy  lyiiuvuit  lo  feiiiiiuim  am  leminisi 


the6rksoflangiaafcft«not,liowevtr,  wUua  the  scope  ofthif  article  to  deal  with 

thevaiioufSSTofliaiMiittelh^ 

fi»«ho.tfae<Hiivenal  GhaiMcf  Tangle" 

S-MwriM  wBihiilnhisiitoiwtatioBflfFieirfiaatheoiy.  (fcabwrthhowduklien 
SndTptooeiraad  erter  the 

chad«ieBterit*ffcienfly:MBaKly.  their  rriatfcwiihipatolaBpMtediifcr.  Thatthc 
unoonsciousisstnictiiiedUkea  tauigiiage  ttoiieofhUfire(iucirtclaims;hofWfcw.inaiiy 
feimniiU  disagree  with  him,  for  if  language  u  ttnki^ 
and  woiaenhcUonly  bringing  one  b«*toaveiyti»diUoiialpositiooi^id^ 

femimne.Again,  to  take  another  perhaps  ftr-fetched  example,  psychwnalysu 
maintains  there  U  no  feminine  libido.  This  ihouhi  be  rei»hrased  to  state  that  there 
isnolangqagetodescribeorexpressorrepreacntthedesireswomenhave.  Thutheine 
frequenUyoceursinliteraturebywomenonwomen.  Women  writeis  both  in  ficuon 
and  poetiy  have  discussed  this  point  over  and  over  again.  One  does  not  haw 
dctcrminist  in  the  Whorfian  sense  to  see  that  tanguage  can  be  undemoodas  a 
reflecUon  of  a  sexist  culture:  sexism  is  not  merely  renccted  in.  but  reinforced  by 
language. 

For  example  it  is  clear  to  aU  that  one  of  the  most  common  instances  of  sexism  in 
EngUsfaistbewaythat  mm.  pn»oiBiaaliieda$*«,  hasbeenusedas^ynonymousiwth 
humanity  Thus  inEnglishU  has  been  accepted  that  there  is  a  rule  which  sutes  that 
all  geneik  or  indefinite  (this  point  is  important  for  German  later)  referents  are  of 
niawilincieader.ferexample.thegcnericpeisoainaUtextbooksis  the 

conventional  male. 

Men  in  language  arc  seen  as  active,  women  as  passive.  One  needs  only  to  look  at 
certain  veibs  or  nouns  used  to  describe  males  exclusively :  penetrauon  /  enclosure. 
Women  get  laid.  Men  don't 

Women  also  were  tradionally  seen  asproperty.  The  Uwrclatingtowomenaschattds 
has  been  changed.  In  the  traditional  naming  conventions  women  were  seenasthe 
propertyofmen.  Today  there  is  an  imeresting  re«aion  to  this,  wherchy  women  no 
longeradopt  the  husbwid's  name  automatically  and  are  often,  ifthey  have  already 
taken  it,  reverting  to  "new- names,  using  another  female  name  as  their  «»niame. 
(often  not  thdr  maiden  name,  which  in  tuia  came  ftom  another  nak,  thw  &thw^^ 
Linguistic  habitt  often  reflect  ideas  *out  things  which  no  kmferexi«  In  tew.  but 
which  conUnucto  be  significant  however  covert  in  our  culture.  One  cannot  legislate 
forattitudes,and  this  is  why  feminiitt  have  paid  detailed  attention  to  language  and 
discourse:  certain  ways  oftalking*OMt  things  reveal  attitudes  which  fcministt  wish 
to  disown;  sexism  is  very  deeprooted  and  such  language  U  very  androcentnc. 

D0l,Sptmlir  sl>ookam,M»'i^I^'>''t>i»l''  tries  to  detach  lanpiage  from 
ittculSiralaiidiociriioots;ootheo^ 
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Sexism  in  language  isduetttsocialandhtt^^  Ifooeadoiowtectgcs 
that  conventions  of  naming  or  lepffaentatiba  have  been  histofkaUy  conrtnidcd,  ft  is 
evidemthaitlicjcanbede-aiidieooBAnicled.  Aadconeiiilbniaistcritiqiieliasmade 
a  certain  amoum  of  progress  with  tlus  dfr- aad  reo^^ 

us  take  as  an  exami^  the  use  <^ the  pconoim  be  and  naa  i  n  English,  A{^^ 
the  use  of  the  generic  nuttcuUne  was  only  folly  estjWishcd  as  a  n^ 
fairly  late  in  the  history  of  English  and  this  by  a  group  of  piescripCtve  granunarians. 
How  tong  this  wiU  remain  will  bedue  to  the  success  of  the  feminists,  who  ar^ 
forlherighttousejfteorrAey.  Miller  and  Swift  have  interesting  remarks  to  make 
onthispoint  What  feminsstt  have  done  is  to  highUght  the  fiK:t  that  language  is  not 
non-nttitral.  >^ns<rf^masculine,  feimmne  and  neutral  ann^ou 
bcingchallenged.  I>d)ate  is  going  on  in  the  discourse  crf'thelaw.rdigion  and  ^ 
as  well  as  the  literary  domain.  Thechanges  called  forcannoCbepassedover  in  silence. 

Now  what  should  one  aim  at?  A  sex-neutral  discourse,  which  refers  equally  to  men 
and  women?  Or  do  we  make  men  gendered,  i.e.  speak  rfthem  as  male  only  while 
women  represent  both  sexes?  Therclationshipbctwccn  rules  ofgnunmar  which  have 
become  part  (rf' the  system  as  used  by  linguists  and  the  conventionalised  rules  of 
language  are  complicated. 

The  de- and  reconstruction  (rf^sextsm  in  one  area  ofgrammar,  upon  which  this  paper 
wishes  to  concentrate,  will  be  shown  with  examples  finom  the  German  language. 
German  hasthree  grammatical  genders.  However,ntherlikeEnglidi,themascttline 
form  ofnouns  (particularly  in  nouns  of  occupation)  is  the  generic  mascuUne  form. 

In  German  it  is  possible  to  specify  gender  as  follows: 


/.      IVords  which  in  themselves  are  gendered  such  as  der  Voter,  der 
Bruder  as  opposed  to  die  Mutter,  die  Sckwester. 

2  The  use  of  suffixes  such  as  '-in '  to  denote  feminine  gender  der 
Lehrer/die  Lehrerin 

3  IVords  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles  die  Abgeordnete/ 
derAbgeordftete 

One  thesis  in  the  discussion  about  generic  forms  is  that  words  such  as  der  Lehrer  or 

<ferfF/»ewcA<?/?/erindudeswom.»:  they  are  considered  andreferto 

both  men  and  woroen.In  German  there  are  Vfetylby  words  whidi  can  be  cons^ 
as  neutral  or  geschlechtsneutral : 

12?.];, 


dasUadchen,4lasiand;derJwige,dirBh^ 
SckwesUr, 

InotherinsUiioestheiMMtrilformisalsodiei^  (linguistically  marked), 

which  thcrefoie  cannot  strictiy  be  called  neutral. 

der  Lehrer  die  Uhrerin 

der  Wissenschajlter  die  Wissenschaftlerin 

As  inocher  languages, suchasFfenchifonehadtwentyfemaleteachersand one  male 
tcaclicr«  in  German  the  word  Lehrer  would  be  used.  One  female  teacher  and  twenty 
males  would  still  be  addressed    the  word  Lehrer. 

German  deals  with  gender  specification  in  three  ways: 

1.  Lexicon:  using  the  adjectives  (more  corectly  the  (jerman  term  is 
'Attribut  *)  'weiblich  TmOimlich '  or  lexically  detennined  gender 
differences  in  words  such  as  'der  Bruder'/'die  Schwester' paixs. 

2.  Grammatical  genders:  masculine  and  feminine 

3.  Derivations  using  suflSxes  to  show  the  feminine  gender  such  as  the 
classical -iaThis  is  called  'A/ovicrNnf' in  German  or 
niodification.Other  suffixes  are  -etue',  '-lire'  and  *-lctf' which  are 
no  longer  in  common  use  and  also  the  more  recent  >m\whichis 
being  used  more  and  more  frequently. 

In  English  gender  q)ecirication  is  mostly  lexical,  whereas  in  (knnan  it  is  mostly 
grammatical  (use  of  genders  and  sufBxes.)  The  solution  in  English  is  to  use,  for 
example,  the  phrases  "tbedoctor .  ..she\  "thelaywcr.  ..she"  which  worksfor  English, 
but  not  for  languages  with  grammatical  gender  such  as  Ckrman. 

There  are  a  few  words  in  Ckrnum  whidi  refer  to  both  sexes  or  i^ch  codd  be  caUe^ 
gender  neutral  such  as  those  mentioned  before:  das  Kind,  der  Mensch,  die  Person, 
as  well  as  compound  words  ending  in  kiift",  sudi  as  in  Uhrkraft  Hilfskraft. 
Fachhx^.  Tb9aresenderneutral.becauseth9n^therbek>iigtothef^^ 
lexemes,  nor  to  the  dast  of  nouns  referring  to  people  with  different  gender 
fouMitkswikUderAbgeordnete  /dieAbgeordeneU,  nor  to  the  class  of  gender 
suffixes:  Wit'. 

Here  are  some  examples: 

XIimM/mjc*' ait  either  fendentatnct  or  are  without  gender. 
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Otherwise  if  gender  has  to  be  qpecified»  then  such  examples  as  weibliches  Kind  or 
mannlichesKindGTmanniieherMenseh  coiiIdbeposstble(tHitxvouIdneverbeused). 
Therefore  sentences  such  as: 


Das  weibliche  Kindverabschiedete  sich  von  dem  mdnnliehen  Kind 

would  be  considered  very  odd,  although  grammatical^  correct.  But  one  would 
say:  DasMadchen  verabschiedete  sich  von  dem  Jungen. 

Redundant  features  would  be  the  addition  (rf  adjectives  such  as  mOnnlicher  Vater, 
where  grammatical  and  semantic  gender  is  used  to  express  the  gender  differences  as 
in  derBntder.ordieSchwester.  In{ihcrym>r6ssach9sder/dieAbgeordn^^^ 
feature  distinguishes  German  and  Romance  languages  from  English. 

In  German  the  nouns  derived  firom  adjectives  and  participles  behave  differently: 
gender  is  specified  here  by  using  grammatical  gender  markers  die/der  and  the  gender 
is  not  inherent  in  the  lexeme :  derJugendliche  or  die  Jugendliche  depends  on  the 
gender  of  the  person  whereas  with  the  words  such  as  <ferMensch  or  d^/e  Person  one 
does  not  have  a  choice.One  must  chooseeither  derhfensch  or  die  Person.  Interestingly 
enough  this  is  one  word  Englisb-Ieamers  (^German  cannot  cope  with:  tb^  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that /Vno/f  in  German  isfeminine,  wfaerefemininegenderstands 
for  the  generic. 

Another  lexeme  must  be  chosen  to  rq>lace  "derMensch" :  "die  Frau^rder  Mann" 
a  gender  specific  adjective  must  be  chosen  such  as  "die  weibliche  Person"  /  "die 
mannliche  Person", 

The  masculine  form  is  the  generic  one,  which  in  turn  demands  masculine  pronouns; 
in  German  these  are  er,  sein,  ihn,  ihn,  der.den  and  dem.  What  happens  however  in 
the  case  of  rfer  Ingenieur  referring  to  a  woman?  Does  one  say  der  Ingenieur  und  ihr 
Mann  orsein  Mann?  Only  der  Ingenieur  und sein  Mann  is  grammatically  possible. 
Neither  does  it  seem  feasible  to  insist  that  the  adjective  "mOnniich  "  is  used  to  ensure 
thatoneisreferringtothemasculineasin  "der mannliche Student",btaiusc  itistaken 
to  be  masculine  in  the  first  place. 

So  it  seems  that  one  is  left  with  the  suffix  -in.  Some  examples  will  show  how  this  can 
in  faa  define,  on  the  one  hand,  the  feminine  gender,  but  cause  all  sorts  of  other 
problems  on  the  other  hand.  The  other  feminine  suffixes  in  German  are  -^ss 
Stewardess,  -Jssin:  Abtissin\  -  euse:  Masseuse  and  the  more  recent  *frau, 

TheGermanFeministmovementwentforwhatth^ called  DasSplitting,  thatisfor 
every  masculine  form  of  a  word  denoting  occupation  (used  in  the  broadest  sense)  to 
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insist  oa  a  femiiiuie  form  using  tbe  suflEx  **is\  The  use  this  suffix  has  been 
incorporated  into  certain  employment  legislation^  as  in  the  foOowiBt  extract  fipom 
equality  legislation  icferring  to  the  advertisement  of  positions  in  Germany. 

Der  Aibdtgeber  SOU  eanen  Aibdtqplatz  weder  Of^^ 
innerhalb  eines  Betriebes  nur  fiir  Minner  Oder  nur  fllr  Frauen 

ausschreiben.' 


Nowadays   one  uses  the  term  dSfe  splittenden  Ausschreibungen  versus  the 
mchtspMtendenA  usschrtibungen,  which  means  usingboth  maleand  female^'ersions 
(tfa  noundenotingoccupation.  Onewill  x^pX€in/€Prcf€S9or/lnzweiDaxent(tm)e^ 
ErzieherAff  but  interesting^  enough  one  will  also  see  leitenderAnt  as  if  there 
could  be  no  female  equivalent. 

One  other  attempt  to  rid  German  of  the  masculine  generic  was  to  use  a  neuter  case. 
This  happened  in  &ct  and  in  some  official  papers  it  is  found.  The  University  of 
Konstanz » (undoubted^  due  to  the  influence  of  Pusch)  used  the  neuter  form  in  official 
documents  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  when  referring  to  staff  members. 

The  following  is  an  extract  firom  matriculation  regulations  of  the  University  of 
Konstanz: 

Dem  Zulassungsausschuft  geh6ren  an: 

1.      dbxRektorals  VorsitzendfioderdSctfProrektor 

fOrdicLdirealsdessenStellvertreter.  

3.      Ein  AngehOrigej  des  wissenschaftlichen  Dienstes  

S.  <&uLeiterderstudentischenAbteilung. 

What  is  prescribed  in  German?  The  Duden  bible  ofGerman  language  prescription  is 
revealing.  The  1966  edition  of  the  Duden  Grammar  has  the  following  paragraph: 

Bei  Berufsbezeichnungen  und  Titeln  dringt  die  weiUiche  Form 
sehr  schwach  durch:  Frau  Schulze  ist  SchlOsser.  Fiftulein  Schmidt 
ist  Doktor  der  Philosophie.  Nur  einig^  sind  bisher  Qblich  geworden. 
Sie  ist  eine  Kichtige  Lehrerin,  Arztin. 

However,  in  the  most  recent  *84  edition,  the  following  may  be  found: 

Besonders  bd  Berufibezeidmungen  und  SiA»tantiven,  die 
den  Triger  einei  Oeidiebens  bezeichnen^verwendet  man  die 
maskuline  Form  vieifindi  aucfa  damuwenn  das  natOriiche  Geschlecht 
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unwichtig  ist  odcr  mannlkhe  und  wdbliche  Personen  gldchermatten 
gemeint  siDd  Man  empfindet  hier  das  Madntlimim  >ls  iicMtialisicftnd, 
Das  InsUtut  hat  270  Mitaibdier  (- mannlid^ 
Bundestagprasident  Fiau  N.N.  Maria  will  Autofichlocser  werden. 

Theotherway<rf  dealing  with  a  feminine  farm  <if  th;>  fn^yriflifr  wwd  in  Gf rman  \s 
to  use  the  sufiix  -frau.  One  has  always  used  -  Hausfrau,  Putzfrau,  Klofrau  and 
GemUsefrau.  Now  the  suffix -^hw  has  become  extremely  conunon  and  has  been  used 
by  the  feminists  since  the  70s.  Women  talk  to  each  o(her»  about  each  other  and  idxHit 
other  women,  and  th^  therefore  need  their  own  language.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
women's  movement  it  has  been  common  to  have  several  institutions  and  gioups, 
which  include  women  only.  Therefofc  as  a  result  <^  this,  new  vocabulary  had  to  be 
formed  to  describe  this  situatidn.e.g.  Frcmenzeitung,  Frauenhaus^  not  to  mention 
Fitmfrau  md  GewerkschaftsJrauen  which  now  exist  in  everday  speech.  Afitglieder 
becomes  Mitgliederfrau,  which  is  preferable  to  Mi  tgliederin.  The  v^fordMedienfray 
has  its  neologism  A/e<//enmann.  There  is  also  the  tenden^  in  Modem  German  to  use 
the  suffix  '4craft,  as  in  Kassenkrqft  which  replaces  Kassierer  and  Kassererin . 

One  will  also  fmd  the  word  Gymnasium  and  the  Madchen'^  gymnasium  side  by  side, 
not  however  a  Jungengymnasium, 

It  is  obvious  that  to  cater  for  the  unusual,  the  new  or  for  that  which  does  not  fit  into 
the  norm  a  linguistically  mariced  form  is  used  to  denote  the  feminine  form.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  suffix  -  herr/herm  occurs  to  include  men  in  vocabulary 
which  up  to  the  present  has  been  recc^ised  as  referring  exclusively  to  matters 
feminine  cgParfum :  Hermparfiim. 

Men  are  now  employed  in  what  were  considered  solely  female  occupations,this  has 
not  led  to  markingthefeminineword  with  masculine gender.  Krankenschwester  does 
nc^becon^KrankenbruderoTcmmOnnlicheKrankensckw^ 
Linguists  always  stress  that  the  male  form  of  an  occupation  is  the  unmarked  form  and 
are  supposedly  gender  neutral,  but  in  fact  this  point  is  debatable.  What  is  happening 
is  far  more  sinister:  one  only  has  to  look  at  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  German 
Ministry  of  Labour  regarding  feminine  forms  of  nouns  of  occupations  to  sec  what  is 
actually  going  on. 

It  is  clear  that  women  were  excluded  from  certain  proflessions:  the  more  prestigious 
ones.  They  were  always  in  jobs  iniiich  involved  caring/cleaning  uid  Enieherin/ 
Le/irm/f  fits  into  this  category.  Thesejobs  were  seen  as  having  lower  prestige,  and, 
as  one  knows  only  too  well,  were  the  lower  paid  jobs.  They  were  also  often  women  - 
only  jobs.  Even  with  the  advemofequalpty*  those  women  in  lower  paid  j^ 
being  discrimiated  against  financially^  as  thqr  could  not  demand  a  decent  wage, 
because  men  did  not  work  in  such  jobs. 


Once  men  entered  wopcp^s  profesrioitt,  two  things  happepcd:  firsayanamehadto 

tefouiidtodeicribetliewofkdoiie:this«iuallyt^^ 

as>iy><rftf»yorMidtoi»tioo,b^ 

aiuui*sfidd«  the  new  tenn  coined  was  seen  aSi46wffiM£^  in  other  words  devaluing 
thewoik. 

It  is  clear  that  the  modification  of  Gennan  words  using  the  suflix  **-in**  causes  the  same 
linguistic  cbangB  in  the  root  word  as  the  diminutive  endings,  such  as  -  kin,-  U  or-  elo^ 
that  IS,  vowdmutatioft  or  the  umlaut  TYksc  words  m  teen  Mswamem  words,  not 
senoMS  words,  which  are  confined  to  the  realm  of  the  house/childrenAwomen*s 
language.  Ortainly  the  feminine  forms  as  in  the  lamous  text  book  example  of  der 
AmtsmmH,  feminine  die  AmtsmOHmm  cannot  be  taken  seriously  or  perhaps  was 
never  meant  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Therefore  this  underlines  the  fact  that  the  modification  suflix  -  in  carries  all  the  same 
connotations  as  the  diminutive  sufBxes  and  thus,  as  already  pointed  out,  cannot  be 
Ueatedandwillnotbetreatedasanequaltothe^valentmasculineterm.  However, 
this  insistence  on  a  distinct  feminine  form  has  raised  public  consciousness.  It  is  no 
longer  acceptable  to  indude  all  females  under  the  same  heading  as  all  males  and 
whatever  the  outconie  m^  be  at  a  future  stage  in  language,  at  least  there  has  been  a 
considend>le  conscious-raising  exercise  among  the  public  at  large.  It  is  no  longer 
acceptable  to  ignore  the  presence  of  women  in  what  were  heretofore  solely  male 
domains. 

>  Extract  from  German  Equality  Employment  Legislation  BOB,  paragraph  61  lb. 
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A  Few  Observations  On  Planning  and 

Gender 


Miire  Mttlltrney 
E^>erantihAsoch  de  Irlmdo 


Estimataj  - 1  commence  with  this  useful  plural  gender-6ee  adjective.  It  pennits  the 
speaker  orwriterofE^rantotododge  such  openings  asDear  Sir/Ms,  orl^ 
reverend  fathers,  reverend  sisters*  ladies  and  gentlemen... 

My  case  is  that  a  language  planned  to  avoid  t  many  difficulties  as  the  planner  has 
become  aware  of,  or  at  least  as  many  as  he  can  think  (tf  a  way  to  circumvent,  has  an 
inherent  interest  for  linguists.  The  planner  of  Esperanto  was  aware  of  the  complica- 
tions of  gender  in  language  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  them. 

Ludovik  Lazarus  Zamenhofwas  bom  in  Russia  or  Lithuania  or  Poland  in  1859.  (His 
native  town,  Byalostok^  had  even  beenPrussianfor  ten  yean  at  the  turn  of  the  century) 
By  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  had  sketched  the  first  verrion  of  his  soultion  to  the 
problems  of  misunderstanding  that  seethed  around  him.  He  was  fimililar  with  a 
number  of  languages  spoken  in  the  region,  induding  Yiddish,  and  karat  Gredc  and 
Latin  at  school.  He  siys,  "The  German  and  French  languages  I  learnt  in  childhood 
whenitwasimpossiMetomakeooroparisottsorarriveatconclusiotts."  Mosttothese 
languages  are  fiuriy  heavily  burdened  w^  gender  variations,  but  tome  escape  one 
hazard,  someanother.  Somehaveoptionsnotfoundinotbers.  YoungZamenhcf  tried 
to  select  out  the  ones  that  looked  most  useful.  He  wrote,  "When  in  the  fifth  class  of 
the  Academy  I  began  the  study  ofEnglish  the  simplicity  of  the  EngliA  grunmar  was 
striking,  especially  with  the  sudden  change  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  . 

It  is  certainly  more  simple;  English  adjectives  and  articles  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
the  gender  of  the  noun,  but  it  is  well  known  that  English-speaking  churches  are  having 
difficulties  with  "sexist"  language.  In  my  parish  church  one  of  the  priests  has  alerted 
his  colleagues  to  the  way  in  which  the  standard  text  of  the  Mass  in  English  may  be 
seen  to  ignore  the  existence  of  women.  He  says  "brothers  and  sisters"  instead  of 
"brothers",  "humankind"  instead  of  "mankind".  Where  the  Creed  as  printed  says  "for 
us  men  and  for  our  salvation"  I  have  noticed  that  one  celebrant  says  "for  us  people** 
while  another  simply  says  "us"  but  both  must  end  with  "was  made  man". 

I  can  remember  when  the  text  said,  "qui  propter  nos  homines  et  propter  nostram 
saluteni,  descendit  de  caelo  et  incaratus  est  de  Spirittt  Sancto  ex  Maria  virgine,  et 
homoftctusest".  So, wbenIattendMasssaid,orsung,inEspenmtoIfed comfortable 


with:  KiupormhonK>jkajporiua$avodesceiKU$deIa  £ieiojkajperlaSanktaSpinto 
Li  enkami^is  d  Maria,  la  virgulino,  kaj  fari^is  homo. 

Zamenhof,  then,  elected  to  make  use  of  the  Latin  distinction  between  "vir"  and 
"homo**.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Chinese  e^ranto  speakers  have  adapted  the 
former.  We  have  cocks  and  hens.  Spain  has  gallosandgallinas^Esperantooriginally 
had  koko  for  cock,  kokino  hen  and  kokido^  chicken,  in  being  the  feminine  suffix,  as 
in  virgulino  above,  and  id  indicating  offspring. 

However  in  Chinese  books  we  find  virkoko  and  kokino;  cock  and  hen;  virbovo  is 
bull,  bovino,  cow. 

**So,  what  does  'hovo'  mean?**  an  Irish  student  asked  recently, 
"the  singular  of  cattle",  was  the  illuminating  reply. 

As  you  see,  a  feminine  termination  is  inescepably  there.  An  intelligent  young  woman, 
who  intended  to  learn  the  langauge,  revolted  when  she  found  on  the  first  page  of 
"Teach  Yourscir. 


1  wonder  is  it  only  English  speakers  who  are  conscious  of  the  menace  of  patriarchy? 
I  have  tried  to  discourage  colleagues  from  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  from  using 
Fatro,  Patrino  as  an  example  when  explaining  the  elements  of  E^ranto  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  recognise  that  there  might  be  anything  displeasing  about  the  notion  of 
mothers  as  a  subset  of  fathers,  which  is  how  it  strikes  me.  True,  the  colleagues  in 
question  are  both  men.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  address  me  as  Kara  kolego,  not 
Kolegino. 

Young  Zamenhof  himself  discovered  with  great  satisfaction  how  he  could  abbreviate 
his  dictionary  by  making  the  fullest  possible  use  (tf  the  potential  of  suffixes  -  "JUm  en 
lingvoj  naturaj  efikis  nur  parte,  blinde,  neregule  kaj  ne  plene*  •  this  potential  yAdch 
in  natural  languages  is  exploited  only  in  part,  blindly,  irregularly,  and  not  in  depth. 
He  was  able  every  day  to  throw  out  of  his  dictionary  whole  series  of  words,  finding 
that  he  could  replace  them  by  combinations  of  roots  and  and  suffixes.  And  what  is 
the  very  first  word  he  gives  as  an  example?  Why,  Patrino.  This,  though  his  mother 
had  sympathized  with  his  sense  of  mission  and  his  father  opposed  him. 

The  solution  found  by  Claude  Piron  in  his  book  La  Bona  Lingvo  gives  me  much 
satisfaction.  His  books  sell  better  than  those  of  any  other  writer  in  Esperanto,  this  one 
especially  well.  He  points  to  patrino  as  an  example  of  how  fundamental  in  the 
language  is  the  principle  of  affixation  -  la  principo  Icunglui  erojn  par  yortformi  -  but 


Patro  =  father 
Patrino  «  mother 


Frato  »  brother 
Fratino  «  sister 


takes  up  another  important  principle,  number  fifteen  in  the  Rules,  that  so«called 
foreign  words,  that  is,  words  which  in  the  greater  number  of  languages  have  derived 
from  the  same  source,  undergo  no  change  in  the  international  language,  beyond 
conforming  to  its  orthography. 

.Piron  points  out  that  many  people  who  in  Zamenhofs  time  did  not  take  pait  in 
international  life  are  now  actively  engaged,  so  that  the  concept  of  **foreign  word"  must 
be  modified  accordingly. 

Since  the  root  mama  is  found  in  Chinese,  Bengali,  Hausa,  Swahili  etc.  as  well  as  in 
Indo-European  languages,  it  seems  that  this  is  a  root  to  which  the  definition  of 
'intemationar  is  peculiarly  applicable. 

I  must  add  that  Pirpn  is  a  p^chologist.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  though  mamao  has  never 
been  used  until  now  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  language,  by  right  of  that  fifteenth  rule« 
and  that  the  fact  that  such  a  fundamentally  proper  word  * fundamente  gusta  -  has  not 
been  in  use  may  have  deep  psychological  roots,  well  worth  exploring.  And  I  diflfidently 
hope  that  I  may  have  prompted  him  to  take  this  question  up.  During  the  Esperanto 
congress  in  Beijing  I  was  startled  to  hear  a  child  behind  me  calling  Afama,  sounding 
exactly  like  one  Ksi my  own.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  one  morning  h^arope  in 
a  group  of  four,  Claude  and  Mme.  Piron  and  an  Italian  priest  when  we  were  invited 
to  Mass  by  a  Chinese  parish  priest.  (Astonishing;  a  Requiem  Mass  sung  completely 
in  Latin).  I  am  fairiy  sure  I  mentioned  my  preference  for  mama  to patrino^  or  rather, 
my  outrage  ?Xpatrmo,  That  was  in  1986;  the  book  was  published  in  19S9. 

I  have  referred  to  in  and  id  as  suffixes,  but  in  fact  Piron*s  term  ero  which  here 
corresponds  to  morpheme,  is  more  appropriate.  Research  has  shown  that  Zamenhof 
understood  that  each  affix  could  stand  alone,  and  intended  that  they  should,  but  he 
thought  it  practical  to  conform  to  more  familiar  terms  when  teaching.  Ero  itself  is 
introduced  in  current  textbooks  as  a  suffix,  with  the  example  fajro,  "fire**,  fajrero, 
"spark**.  However  ido  is  commonly  used  for  offspring,  and  it  seems  that  i  n  recent  years 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  usual  to  use  ino  and  the  adjective  ina  instead  of  virino, 
the  word  which  translates  **woman**  in  any  dictionary. 

Strangely,  when  investigating  sexual  discrimination  in  his  doctoral  theses.  Liberie  ou 
Authorite  dans  I  ^evolution  de  1  ^esperanto,  (1981)  Francois  lo  Jacomo  deprecates  the 
uscofviramdina  to  indicate  the  sex  of  persons  filling  in  application  forms  for  lodging 
at  congresses,  etc.  He  says  that  the  feminine  of  v/ro  is  virino,  "ino,  femelle,  ayant  un 
serts  legrment  pejoratiP. 

Lo  Jacomo  disapproves  also  of  using  v/r  to  signify  sex  but  not  humanity,  as  i  n  virbovo, 
**taureau**,  in  opposition  to  bovo,  1)oeur  and  bovino,  **vache**.  How,  he  asks,  would 
one  translate  "minotaur?"  By  bovoviro^ 


Leaving  aside  the  question  whether  the  French  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  singular 
for  cattle  (is  boeuf  like  fowl  or  sheq>?)  I  note  that  lo  Jacomo  publiAed  in  19SI  and 
points  to  virbovo  as  a  novelty.  I  also  think  he  is  mistaken;  one  might  as  well  think 
of  translating  Pasiphae  as  of  translating  Minotaur. 

But  he  is  also  helpful,  making  available  evidence  of  Zamenhcrf^s  concern.  In  1893 
Zamenhof  stated  that  in  English  and  Esperanto  words  take  their  natural  gender,  so 
that  when  speaking  of  children,  animals  or  objects,  of  which  one  does  not  know  the 
natural  sex,  willy  nilly,  without  wishing  to  offend  whatsoever/whomsoever,  one  uses 
the  pronoun  median  between  //  and  si:  the  pronoun  gi:  (the  pronoun  between  he  and 
she:  it) 

French-speaking  lo  Jacomo  is  not  happy  about  using  gi  for  children.  He  wonders 
whether  infano  had  fox  Zamenhof  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  enfant  in  his  (French) 
idiolect.  *'M<iis  cc  qui  est  certain,  c'est  que  le  pronom  gi  n*a  pas  exactment  la  meme 
signification  pour  mot  que  pour  2^enhof.** 

One  realises  that  French  has  not  got  a  distinct  'it'  but  one  still  finds  this  difficulty  with 
gi  somewhat  puzzling. 

However,  Zamenhof  had  not  solved  everything.  In  1907.  in  response  to  a  question, 
he  said  that  if  we  speak  of  Aomowhich,likef>t/ano  does  not  ind^^ 
be  grammatically  correct  to  use  the  pronoun  |/,  but  since  there  is  something  slightly 
disagreeable,  even  pejorative,  about  this,  he  would  advise  the  questioner  to  follow  the 
custom  of  other  languages  and  use  A  -  the  masculine  pronoun,  since  we  have  tacitly 
agreed  that  when  we  are  not  speaking  specifically  about  the  feminine  sex  we  may  use 
the  masculine  form  to  refer  to  both.  Zamenhof  even  produces  the  unaccepuble  form 
homino  while  explaining  that  r/Jw/o,  "a  rich  person",  can  refer  to  man  or  woman. 
rituio  or  riculino. 

By  1 979  wiien  the  Uni versala  Esperanto  Asocio  was  revising  iu  sututes,  this  problem 
was  still  alive.  Thevery  first  matter  considered  was  whether  to  change  •//"throughout 
to  M/.  (that  is.  to  change  he  to  her/she)  or  to  change  to  gi  which  the  authoritiative 
dictionary  defines  as  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular,  when  it  is  not  necessary 
to  i  ndicate  the  sex.  (I  now  refrain  from  translating^;  as  **  it**,  since  this  definition  shows 
that  gi  can  have  a  wider  significance.) 

Francois  lo  Jacomo  reports  that  on  this  occasion  he  suggested  that  i/,  the  pronoun 
proposed  by  Jonathan  Pool  might  be  taken  on  board.  This  was  not  accepted,  but  in 
the  following  year,  1980,  the  theme  of  the  annual  congress  was  **Discrimination**,  and 
it  was  pointed  out  that  in  that  context  it  simply  wouldn't  do  to  use  masculine  pronouns 
for  a  person  whose  sex  is  not  known.  The  solution  then  was  to  use  the  indefinite 
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correlative,  tiu,  which  can  be  both  Vho"  and  "which",  modil^ng  sentences  to  make 
this  fit 


Pool,  then  a  lecturer  in  political  science  in  New  York  University  had  used  zi  in  1977, 
in  a  l^tiut  on  equal  rights  in  communication.  Ht  is  interested  in  sociolinguistics  and 
linguistic  politics  and  has  made  various  proposals  for  what  one  might  call  gender 
balance. 

The  one  tiiat  could  be  most  easily  adopted  is  a  masculine  suffix,  -/c  to  balance  -m. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  saying  stiristi6o,  stiristino  to  differentiate  between 
male  and  female  drivers.  In  practice,  one  simply  says  stiristo,  while  the  feminine 
ending  is  more  and  more  often  dro^^ed  from  words  like  kuracisdno,  sekretariino, 
preiidantino,  aktorino,  "doctor*  secretary,  president ...  actress". 

Pool  has  another  suggestion:  his  research  has  shown  tiiat  //  is  used  more  often  to 
indicate  an  individual  of  unspecified  sex  tiian  to  indicate  a  male;  he  proposes  in  tiic 
latter  case  a  new  pronoun  hi,  It*s  true  tiiat  most  otiier  suitable  letters  arc  already  in 
use,  (except  R,  which  would  not  suit  Japanese  samideanoj)  but  I  do  not  see  much 
chance  oftiiisone  catching  on.  Toadd  is  acceptable,  but  radical  change  inZamenhofs 
fimdamental  rules  is  not.  These  include  tiie  pronouns  mi,  v/,  //,  si,  ni.  Hi,  and  gi, 

I  focused  on  this  discussion  because  it  is  interesting  to  observe  ongoing  change.  Even 
as  I  write  I  realise  that  I  can  take  part  in  it  t)y  making  use  of  the  -ii  suffix.  But  before 
I  conclude  I  must  introduce  anotiicr  indication  of  Zamenhofs  concern.  He  took  tiie 
prefix^%a$inijejcAirejferandextended  it  widely  toanycollectionofpcrsonso^ 
sexes: gepatroj, "parenls",^e*ttzq/; '*cousins'*,gepo!icistoj,(po\ice)gejugistoj\  while 
geedzigi  means  to  get  married.  Probably  tiie  most  frequent  use  in  gesinjoroj,  which 
would  have  been  as  normal  an  opening  to  this  paper  as  estimataj.  So  would  Estimataj 
gekoiegoj,  Sinjoro  of  course  is  sinjoro,  feminine  sinJoHno,  but  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning  tiiat  unmarried  persons  maybe  addressed  as fraulino  and frauJo,  the  male 
form  being  derived  from  the  female,  and  making  available  the  uscftil  gefrauloj. 

And  I  have  saved  up  for  tiie  end  what  now  seems  to  me  to  have  been  Zamenhofs  most 
challenging  choice.  We  perhaps  need  to  realise  how  novel  it  is  for  speakers  of  some 
other  languages  to  have  a  joint-gender  term  •  for  a  Spaniard,  miaj  gefiloj  instead  of 
mis  hijos,  la  gepatroj  instead  of  los  padres.  No  novelty  for  people  who  are  used  to 
talking  about  parents  and  children. 

But  consider  the  article.  Zamenhof  wondered  seriously  whether  to  have  such  a  thing. 
A  dream  decided  tiie  matter.  Now,  I  spoke  Spanish  sufficiently  early  in  life  to  have 
perhaps  internalized  some  of  the  feelings  of  a  native  speaker.  I  remember  being 
startled  by  la  arbo  instead  of  the  natural  el  arbol  I  got  over  it,  have  no  hftsilat  ion  ^  oout 
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lalibrooxla  ganfenoandwhcnltakcaccoimtofUicfia^  cef 
mimstro,  the  T.Ds  la  pariamentanoj,  the  bishop  la  episkopo  and  the  father  himself, 
la  patro  I  feel  perhaps  the  balance  has  been  redressed  on  the  side  of  la  patrino. 


Lo  Jacomo,  Francois*  Liberte  ou  Autorite  dans  VEvolution  de  rEsptranto. 
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Variation  and  Gender 
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Research  done  on  women's  language,  no  matter  which  perspective  is  chosen 
(sociological,  anthropological  or  linguistic),  seems  to  conclude  that  the  language  used 
by  >^t)men  is  conservative.  Women  use  prestige  forms  more  than  men,  and  women 
pass  on  the  more  so-called  correct  speech  forms  to  their  children. 

Within  linguistics,  the  variationist  model  has  been  among  the  more  successful  in 
providing  empirical  data  on  the  question  of  women  *s  language.  Variationist  studies 
confirm  the  view  that  women*s  speech  is  conservative,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  any 
generalization,  the  reality  is  somewhat  more  complex.  Variationist  work  looks  at  sex 
differences  in  language  variation  and  asks  why  they  occur.  Traditionally,  variationist 
studies  have  focused  on  phonological  variables  which  are  sociolinguistically  sensitive 
(that  is,  sounds  which  differ  according  to  sociological  factors).  Over  the  last  thirty 
years  or  so,  it  has  produced  much  data  and  fme^grained  analysis  in  the  course  of  wide- 
ranging  studies  of  different  linguistic  communities.  These  studies  provided  facts 
against  which  general  mythologies  and  folk  beliefs  could  be  checked  and  measured. 
In  variation  studies,  correlations  are  sought  between  linguistic  variables  and  social 
variables,  such  as  social  class,  sex  or  age. 

However,  where  social  class,  for  instance,  has  been  studied  in  great  detail  by 
sociologists,  and  linguists  have  had  the  benefit  of  such  finesse,  sex,  or  for  that  matter, 
age,  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  same  close  scrutiny.  As  Eckert  (1989)  points 
out,  while  there  are  objectivised  indices  used  to  measure  social  class  (such  as 
education,  occupation  and  so  on),  there  has  been  much  less  attention  focused  on 
gender.  Sex  is  a  biological  category;  gender,  on  the  other  hand  is  a  social  category. 
Sex,  like  age,  is  a  universal  basis  for  distinctive  social  roles.  This  is  what  constitutes 
gender,  the  social  construction  of  sex.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  for  sociologists  but  has 
not  been  adequately  considered  by  linguists.  What  has  been  happening  in  variationist 
studies  (and  probably  in  sociolinguistics  studies  in  general)  is  that  "differences  in 
patterns  of  variation  between  men  and  women  have  been  sttidied  as  though  they  are 
a  function  of  sex,  whereas  in  fact  they  arc  a  function  of  gender,  and  only  indirectly  a 
function  of  sex*  (Eckhart  1989).  It  is  much  easier  to  use  the  biological  criterion  of  sex, 
which  is  an  easily  observable  bi naiy  variable,  than  to  try  to  begin  to  analyse  the  many 
factors  which  go  into  the  construction  of  gender.  It  is  much  easier  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  that  sex  roughly  corresponds  to  gender  and  so  to  use  the  biological  category.  In 
addition,  the  ioformation  regarding  the  speaker*s  sex  is  available,  so  there  is  no  need 
to  inquire  about  the  construction  of  gender  in  that  particular  speech  community.  The 


result  is  that  there  has  been  a  blurring  in  the  interpittation  of  data  yibat  unanalysed 
notionsj^tgenderarcusedtointerpretwhateversexoondationseii^  Itisoften 
the  case,  in  £Kt^  that  gender  variation  occurs  within 

across  sex  groups.  Itniustbesaidthatinnuuiyvariationiststudies^inudigeiieraland 
intuitive  knowledge  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  daU  and  in  these  cases»  the  analyses 
were  correq)ondingly  fine-grained  and  sensitive.  Itseenis^however^thatitwouldbe 
desirable  to  make  explicit  the  problematic  nature  of  the  relationship  betwen  sex  and 
gender  rather  than  relying  on  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  researcher. 

There  are  numerous  variationist  studies  which  have  produced  interesting  data  on  sex 
differences  in  language,  and  a  number  of  these  will  be  reviewed  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  In  one  of  the  earliest  studies,  Z^f^en  in  1958,  examined  the  useofr*/ng;, 
a  much  studied  phonological  variable.  This  is  an  on«going  stable  sound  change,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  change  in  progress.  Even  age,  which  usually  helps  in  testing  for 
ciiangc  in  progress,  suggests  nothing  In  the  line  of  change.  Fisher  studied  the  use  of 
(-ing)  in  children  in  a  New  England  town,  and  found  a  stylistic  effect  School-related 
veifos  took  the  velar  (-ing)  but  verbs  like  playin'  took  the  apical.  In  relation  to  sex. 
Fisher  found  that  girts  used  more  (-ing)  than  (-^In ')  and  concludes  that  girts  had  more 
careful  linguistic  behaviour. 

From  John  L.  Fischer's  study  of  (-ing)  in  a  New  England  town  (1958): 

more  -ing  than  -in*  more  -m'  than  -ing 

boys  5  7 

girts  10  2  p<.o5 

In  1966  Labov  studied  several  variables  in  the  speech  of  New  York  City.  In  relation 
tothevoiced  /d/fortheinterdental  fricative  in  "these",  "then",  "those",  he  found  that 
women  used  the  form  which  is  given  prestige  by  the  global  community. 

From  W.  Labov'sstudy  of  the  social  stratification  of  English  in  New  York  City(1966) 

Index  of  Pronunciation  of  (d]  in  these,  them,  those 

All  classes  All  classes  except 

upper  middle 

Men  54  68 

Women  31  34 

In  1 972,  Trudgill  studied  (-ing)  in  British  English  in  Norwich,  and  found  that  the  use 
of  (-in  *)  is  very  high  in  working-class  speech,  which  even  retains  it  in  careful  speech, 
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where  it  is  only  slighQy  lower  than  in  casual  speech.  The  middle  class  use  Unit  (-in ") 
in  all  styles.  In  general  women  use  less  (-in ')  than  men.  Sex  differences  hold  in  every 
cell  except  the  underlined  ones. 

From  PeterTrudgiirs  study  ofthe  social  differentiation  of  English  in  Norwich  (1972) 
Percent  -in' Used  by  Men  and  Women  By  Style  and  Class 


Class 

Word 

Reading 

Careful 

Casual 

lists 

style 

Speech 

Speech 

Middle  Middle 

Men 

00 

00 

04 

31 

Women 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Lower  Middle 

Men 

00 

20 

27 

77 

Women 

00 

00 

C3 

67 

Upper  Working 

Men 

00 

IS 

81 

95 

Women 

Jl 

13 

68 

77 

Middle  Working 

Men 

24 

43 

91 

97 

Women 

20 

£6 

81 

8S 

Lower  Working 

Men 

66 

100 

100 

100 

Women 

17 

54 

97 

100 

In  1966  and  1969,  Shuy  and  Wolfram  studied  multiple  negation  in  Detroit.  In  every 
case  women  again  use  the  more  prestigious  form. 


From  Roger  Shuy  and  Walt  Wolfram's  studies  of  the  social  stratification  of  English 
in  Detroit  (1966.  1969). 


Per  cent  Multiple  Negation  in  Detroit  for  Men  and  Women 

Class 

Upper         Lower  Upper 
Middle        Middle  Working 


Lower 
Working 


mue 


Men 

Women 


06 
00 


32 
01 


40 

36 


90 
55 


Biack 


Men 
Women 


10 

06 


27 
02 


6S 
41 


81 
74 


In  1 973,  Macaulay  studied  the  use  of  glottal  stop  for  /t/  in  Glasgow,  and  found  once 
agai  n  that  males  used  more  non-prestige  glottal  stops  than  women.  In  1 98 1 ,  Eisikovits 
did  a  study  of  inner  Sydney  English,  and  found  that  in  responses  to  adult  spctch,  girls 
shift  towards  *ht  standard  in  Australia,  but  boys  shift  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  a 
variationist  study  of  (-ing)  in  first  language  acquisition,  Roberts'  found  that  threeyear 
old  female  children  already  used  more  (-ing)  than  males.  In  relation  to  the  behaviour 
of  men  and  women  in  the  acquisition  of  a  second  language*  Adamson  and  Regan 
(1 99 J),  found  that  non-native  males  use  (-in')  more  lirequently  than  females, 
especially  in  monitored  speech  (perhaps  reflecting  their  desire  to  accomodate  to  a 
male  speaker  norm  rather  than  an  overall  native  speaker  norm).So  it  does  seem  that 
in  this  selection  of  studies  on  usage  by  males  and  females,  women  use  the  fomu  which 
are  perceived  as  prestigious  by  society  in  general.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  use  those 
forms  which  are  often  seen  as  having  a  kind  of  covert  prestige  (as  Tiudgill  terms  it) 
and  which  confer  a  macho  tough  image. 

However,  as  we  intimated  earlier,  the  reality  is  more  complex  than  this.  From  1899 
to  1 904,  Gauchat  studied  the  French  of  French  speaking  Switzerland  in  Charmey.  He 
found  that  in  various  on-going  sound  changes  there  women,  in  fact,  were  leading  and 
they  tended  to  forget  the  old  sound  more  quickly  than  men.  A  second  study  of  the  same 
community  in  1929  (thirty  years  later)  found  that  women  were  still  loiding  in  on- 
going changes  but  that  the  figures  were  similiar  for  the  older  change.  In  1975*77, 
Lenning  studied  vowel  shifts  in  Parisian  French,  and  found  that  men  were  remaining 
stable  with  respect  to  these  changes  and  the  new  changes  were  being  carried  by 
women.  In  a  recent  study  of  a  large  corpus  of  spoken  French  from  the  area  of  Tours 
in  1 976,  Ashby  (1991)  finds  that  women  again  art  ahead  in  what  he  considers  the  on- 
going sound  change  of  "ne*  deletion  in  French  negative  constructions,  and  T 
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efifaccment  in  clitic  pronouns  of  the  third  person.  Females  dropped  "/le"  more 
frequently  than  males. 

These  studies  suggest  that  women  may  lead  in  sound  change  from  below,  which  is 
relatively  new  sound  change.  This  is  sound  change  that  is  not  consciously  recognised 
and  is  not  stigmatised.  Vv'^en  new,  it  has  no  social  evaluation.  However,  after  awhile, 
many  sound  changes  from  below  are  subject  to  correction  from  above.  In  this  case, 
the  new  variant  has  acquired  some  degree  of  social  value,  and  identifies  the  speaker 
as  an  innovator.  According  to  Trudgill,  new  forms  emerging  from  below  are 
stigmatized  and  women  are  more  conservative  than  men  because  they  are  more 
insecure  socially.  Therefore  they  oppose  the  spread  of  socially  significant  forms 
emerging  from  below. 

Thus,  the  generalization  that  women  are  more  conservative  is  not  totally  accurate.  In 
some  respects,  women  are  more  innovati\'e  in  their  linguistic  usage,  in  addition  to 
being  more  conservative  in  other  respects.  Even  the  view  that  women  are  more  likely 
to  use  prestige  forms  must  be  questioned.  In  natural  science  research,  or  in  literary 
analysis,  the  data  being  analysed  does  not  change  as  a  result  of  being  observed. 
However,  in  studies  of  naturalistic  speech,  the  speech  data  is  affected  by  the  presence 
ofthe  researcher.  Thedata  on  women' s  useof  prestigeformscomesfrom  sociolinguistic 
studies  carried  out,  in  the  case  of  Labov  and  Trudgill,  for  instance,  by  upper  middle 
class  mate  academics.  These,  by  their  sex  and  occupation,  as  well  as  in  their  capacity 
as  interviewers,  were  in  a  domiiumt  position  vis-i-vis  their  female  subjects.  A  point 
that  is  made  cogently  by  Wolfson  (! 989)  i  s  that  Labov,  in  his  study  of  adolescent  males 
in  Harlem,  wascareful  to  use  black  interviewers  for  fear  of  aserious  research  bias.  The 
same  research  bias  must  certainly  have  been  a  danger  in  the  studies  where  males  were 
interviewing  female  speakers. 

One  ofthe  more  interesting  studies  of  variation  in  relation  to  gender  hEckert  *s  1989 
study  of  adolescents  in  Detroit.  Eckert  studied  the  behaviour  of  these  speakers  in 
relation  to  the  vowel  shift  known  as  the  Northern  Cities  Chain  shift  (Labov,  Yaegen 
and  Sterner  1972).  There  arc  both  older  changes  and  newer  ones  involved  here.  The 
older  ones  are  the  fronting  of  (ae)  and  (a)  and  the  lowering  and  fronting  of  (oh).  Tlic 
newer  ones  are  the  backing  of  (e)  and  (uh).  One  interesting  question  which  this  study 
raises,  even  if  it  does  not  solve,  is  the  question  of  gender  in  its  totality,  as  opposed  to 
the  simple  binary  variable  ''sex".  The  work  is  based  on  participant  observation  over 
two  years  in  a  linguistic  community,  during  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  explore 
what  constituted  gender  in  this  particular  adolescent  community  through  the  use  of 
social  network  analysis.  There  are  two  perceptibly  different  social  categories  in  the 
culture  of  American  public  high  schools.  Briefly,  one  of  these  is  linked  with  middle 
class  culture,  and  one  with  working  class  culture.  The  first  category  has  school  as  the 
focusof  social  activities,  the  other  attaches  itself  to  the  neighbourhood  community  and 
tends  to  rebel  against  school.  In  Detroit,  members  of  the  first  cate  9*0.7  ^rc  called  J^cks 


and  the  second.  Burnouts.  Within  each  categoiy,  males  and  females  have  very 
diffeient  ways  of  achieving  power  and  status.  In  general  boys  do  "real**  things  that 
showspecificskillandtalents»otherthanpureIysodaIones.  Qftenthistakestheform 
of  physical  autonomy.  Edceit  gives  the  examfrte  of  the  freedom  Burnout  Ixyys  have 
to  go  to  Detroit  alone,  where  giris  need  the  protection  ofboys  to  do  this.  Theresult 
of  this  is  that  females,  deprived  of  real  meansof  marking  their  soUdariQrandbelonging 
to  the  group,  must  And  other  ways  of  doing  it.  So  girls  made  great  efforts  to  maintain 
symbolic  differences  at  all  levels  •  clothing  and  jewelry,  behaviour,  sexual  activity. 
The  question  was:  do  females  use  language  also  to  underlia)  these  symbolic 
differences? 

The  results  are  complex  and  can  be  found  in  Eckert,  19S9.  However  the  main  lines 
can  be  summarized  briefly.  In  only  three  of  the  five  sound  changes  was  there  a  direct 
correlation  with  gender,  though  gender  did  play  a  role  in  four  out  of  the  five,  in  relation 
to  group  membership.  So  there  seems  to  be  no  simple  relation  between  sex  and  any 
sound  cliange. 

In  both  sorts  of  changes,  girls  are  using  variation  more  than  boys.  In  the  newer 
changes,  girls*  patterns  of  variation  show  a  greater  difference  between  Jocks  and 
Burnouts  than  tlie  boys*. 

Table  1 .       Percentage  of  advanced  tokensof the five  vowels  for  each  combination 
of social  category  and  sex  (numbers  of  tokens  in  parentheses). 


Jocks 

Boys 

Burnouts 

Jocks 

Girls 
Burnouts 

(ac) 

39.7 

35.3 

62.2 

62 

(a) 

21.4 

22 

33.8 

38.2 

(oh) 

7.4 

10.2 

29.8 

38.7 

(c) 

26.2 

33.2 

23.8 

30.9 

(uh) 

24.6 

•  35.3 

25.8 

43 

(From  Eckert  1989) 
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Eckert's  results  seem  to  question  the  assertion  that  women  lead  in  sound  change.  In 
both  old  and  new  sound  changes^  girls  used  variation  more  than  boys.  In  the  newer 
changes,  the  girls'  patterns  of  variation  show  a  greater  diffeience  between  Jocks  and 
Burnouts  than  the  boys.  In  the  older  changes,  all  the  girls  use  variables  not  associated 
with  social  categoiy.  The  newer  changes,  according  to  Eckert,  which  arc  more 
advanced  closer  to  the  dty,  arc  "ripe  for  association  with  counteradult  norms".  The 
older  changes  have  a  more  generalised  function  associated  with  expressiveness  and 
general  membership.  In  both  cases,  females  showed  greater  differentiation  of  the  new 
changes,  and  their  greater  use  of  older  ones  are  seen  by  Eckert  as  being  yet  one  more 
means  of  symbolic  self  presentation. 

Neither  sex  nor  social  categoiy  is  in  themselves  sufficient  to  explain  the  sound 
changes^  but  both  together  tell  us  something.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  for  (oh)  and  (uh) 
for  instance,  there  are  large  sex  differences  in  one  category  and  not  in  the  other.  In 
other  words,  sex  is  rarely  more  salient  in  one  category  than  the  other.  There  arc  greater 
category  differences  in  one  sex  group  than  the  other.  Categoiy  membership  is  more 
salient  to  members  of  one  sex  group  than  the  other. 

These  results  relating  to  adolescent  linguistic  behaviour,  for  Eckert,  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  view  that  women  (having  little  access  to  real  power)  claim  power  by  the 
use  of  symbols  of  membership  of  certain  social  groups. 

Eckert*s  study  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  often  when  we  talk  about  male  and  female 
as  independent  variables,  we  may  in  fact  be  talking  about  something  which  is  not  just 
"female"  but  powerlessness,  or  economic  deprivation  and  so  on.  If  Eckert  had 
analysed  her  data  simply  in  terms  of  sex,  or  simply  in  terms  of  group  membership,  it 
might  not  have  told  very  much,  but  where  sex  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  group 
membership,  the  results  are  different  and  potentially  more  interesting.  So  there  may 
be  features  which  characterise  women  *$speech,  not  only  in  opposition  to  male  speech, 
but  which  may  involve  others  things  like  group  membership. 

So  it  seems  as  if  we  must  question  over-simplistic  blanket  statements  that  women  are 
conservative  in  their  use  of  language.  There  can  be  no  assumption  of  direct 
correlations  between  sex  and  linguistic  behaviour.  In  addition,  it  would  seem  as  if 
"sex"  as  a  variable  is  too  narrow  to  permit  any  conclusions  as  to  the  relationship 
between  gender  and  language. 

It  is  not  necessarily  true  to  say,  simply  that  women  are  more  conservative  in  their  use 
of  language,  but  that  they  may  be  particularly  aware  of  the  symbolic  power  of 
language,  especially  because  real  power  is  frequently  denied  to  them. 

Personal  communicanon:  J,  Roberts,  Department  of  Lingvistics,  University  of 
Pennsylvania, 
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Eoghan  Mac  Aogiin 

Institiiiid  Teangeolalochta  tireann 

These  arc  two  scalcd-down  M.Phil.  theses  in  the  familiar  format  of  CLCS  Occasional 
Papers.  Th(QrremiiKl  me  a  little  bfthe  Condensed  Books  ofthe  Readers' Digest.  I 
found  the  papers  interesting  and  easy  to  read.  We  should  be  gratelfiil  to  CLCS  for 
making  it  so  easy  for  us  to  keep  up  with  the  things  that  students  of  Applied  Linguistics 
are  doing  these  days. 

The  first  is  based  on  a  word-count  on  twenty  corpora  of 2,000  words  or  so  of  scientific 
English  relating  to  electronics.  But  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  because  the 
introductory  chapters  raise  a  whole  lot  of  interesting  issues  about  the  so-called  lexical 
approach  to  language  learning  (take  care  of  the  words  and  the  text  will  take  care  of 
itself)*  the  claims  of  language  teaching  for  q)ecific  purposes  (LSP)  to  be  considered 
a  unique  discipline  of  Applied  Linguistics,  and  the  usefulness  of  word  frequency 
counts  as  an  an>roach  to  syllabus  design  in  ESP. 

The  appeal  of  word-frequency  lists  is  enduring,  and  is  related  to  the  seductive  idea  of 
a  •  'core' '  or  a  •  'working*  •  vocabulary.  I  once  bought  a  book  that  claimed  to  contain 
the  '^working  vocabulary  of  Homer*Mn  a  fewpages.  Usingacutoffof 200  occurrences 
or  more  (in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey)  it  contained  a  mere  34  verbs,  30  nouns,  and  79  other 
parts  of  speech  (pronouns,  panicles,  adjectives,  conjunctives,  and  soon).  The  learner 
is  tempted  to  think  that  these  words,  once  learned,  would  be  like  stepping  stones 
scattered  around  the  text.  But  while  the  frequency  oftlicsc  words,  relative  to  others, 
is  strikingly  high,  their  absolute  frequency,  corresponding  to  the  probability  that  the 
next  word  will  be  one  of  them,  is  still  pitifully  low.  You  would  want  very  long  legs 
indeed  to  step  from  one  of  them  to  the  next  in  a  typical  page  of  Homer.  So  you  lower 
the  threshold  to,  say,  all  words  with  lOOoccurrencesormore.  But  the  number  of  words 
that  you  now  have  to  learn  shoots  up,  doubles  in  fact,  and  the  steppi  ng  stones  only  move 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  closer  to  each  other.  This  is  obviously  a  losing  battle,  so  you  just 
get  a  dictionary  and  take  the  text  as  it  comes,  which  is  a  more  civilised  way  to  treat 
it  in  any  case. 

As  a  front-line  reading  aid,  word*frequency  counts  have  little  use.  At  best  they  give 
you  lists  of  words  that  will  cause  you  constant  trouble  if  you  are  not  comfortable  with 
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them.  OntlK>scground$thQrcan,ofcoursc,bccxttcmclyuscfultotca^ 
designers,  or  even  to  students  who  want  to  plan  some  revision,  Farrcll  notes  that  the 
word  "since**  occurs  (22  tim^)  in  the  corpus  only  in  the  sense  of  **because**.  The 
fact  that  the  other  **sincc**  dominates  fypical  FL  courses  is  evidently  related  to  its 
usefulness  in  casual  conversation  with  strangers.  This  is  one  of  the  many  arguments 
used  by  Farrell  to  back  up  the  case  for  the  autonomy  of  ESP  as  a  discipline.  The  fact 
that  a  nice  set  of  basic  scientific  **notions'  *  can  be  listed  is  another  one  that  he  uses. 
He  also  makes  a  strong  argument  for  the  existence  of  semi-technical  English,  thekind 
ofEngUshthatisfound  in  technical  writing  overavariely  of  different  specialist  areas, 
including,  for  example,  terms  such  as  "figure**,  "show**,  "produced**,  "change**, 
'^measure",  etc.  This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  of  all  for  the  autonomy  of 
ESP. 

The  case  for  teaching  language  students  more  about  words,  in  glorious  isolation  from 
each  other  and  from  communicative  intentions  of  all  kinds,  is  also  made,  and  some 
interesting  procedures  for  building  and  classifying  words  are  presented.  One  of 
FarrelPs  sources  is  surely  exaggerating  a  little  in  claiming  that  vocabulary  is  taught 
nowadays  in  communicative  courses  "merely  as  a  means  of  exemplifying  other 
features  of  the  language**  (p.  19),  But  we  know  what  he  is  getting  at. 

Finally  Farrell  presents  the  frequency  study,  prefaced  by  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  all 
the  problems  with  counts  of  this  kind,  and  followed  by  the  word-lisu  thcmscves  and 
associated  sutistics.  It  would  be  a  most  uncurious  teacher  or  student  of  scientific 
English  who  would  not  want  to  go  through  the  lists  very  carefully. 

The  second  paper  takes  us  into  the  area  of  educational  evaluation,  specifically, 
programme  evaluation  for  TEFL/TESOL  projects.  The  author,  Susan  Abbey,  rejects 
narrow  interpretations  of  evaluation,  external  evaluation,  for  example,  or  summative 
evaluation  through  student  assessment.  Shebroadens  the  concept  of  evaluation  until 
it  means  nothing  less  than  intelligent  reflection  on  all  aspectt  of  the  programme,  by 
all  the  parties  involved,  with  a  view  to  managing  the  programme  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  This  is  now  a  well-established  point  (rfvicw,  particularly  in  the  evaluation 
ofbroad-aim  projects  that  have  objectives  that  are  difficult  todcfineand  which  require 
a  good  deal  of  improvisation  and  personal  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  participants. 

The  strength  of  the  position  is  the  huge  scope  it  gives  to  evaluation:  nothing  is 
excluded.  Its  weakness  is  that  it  sometimes  makes  evaluation  too  flabby  a  concept  to 
sustain  any  meaningful  dd)ate.  Weareall  in  favour  ofcritical  reflection  and  rational 
planning,  ofcourse,  so  we  can  hardly  disagree  with  the  opinion  that  aUprojecU^ 
be  evaluated,  that  evaluation  should  be  on*going,  that  all  the  participanu  should  be 
involved,  that  all  aspectt  ofthe  project  should  be  covered,  and  so  on.  Onanarrower 
view  of  evaluation  we  might  well  disagree,  and  the  narrow  interpretation  could  be  the 
more  appropriate  one  in  a  given  situation. 
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The  paper  starts  by  looking  at  rqwru  of  eight  ELT  (English  Language  Teaching) 
projects*  in  which  English  is  in  effect  either  a  second  or  a  foreign  language.  The 
reporu  date  from  1977  (1),  1980  (2)«  and  19S3  (S)  and  come  from  various  countries, 
the  UK,  Tanzania*  Sierra  Leone*  Saudi  Arabia,  Cameroon*  Somalia*  Egypt*  and 
Kenya.  In  the  course  of  her  commentary  on  the  eight  studies  the  author's  criteria  for 
good  evaluation  gradually  emerge.  They  are  presented  more  formally  in  the  second 
part  of  the  paper*  which  raises  all  the  most  general  questions  that  can  be  asked  about 
evaluation:  why  it  should  be  done  at  all,  who  should  do  it,  in  what  form,  when  from 
whom*  and  so  on.  The  section  ends  with  the  author's  list  of  eight  requirements  for 
good  evaluation*  which  are  along  the  lines  we  would  expect,  given  the  identification 
of  evaluation  with  good  management.  Evaluation  must  cover  everything,  process  as 
well  as  product*  all  the  participants  must  be  involved,  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
project  need  to  be  taken  into  account*  etc. 

The  third  section  of  the  paper  introduces  the  idea  of  innovation.  It  might  have  been 
treated  as  just  one  feature  of  educational  projects  that  needs  to  be  monitored  like  any 
other,  but  the  author  makes  ''innovation"  more  or  less  synonymous  with  "project", 
which  in  turn  makes  "evaluation"  the  same  thing  as  "management  of  innovation". 
In  this  section,  therefore,  she  recasts  what  she  has  said  in  the  previous  two  sections 
in  terms  of  innovation  management. 

In  Section  4  the  author  looks  back  at  a  TEFL  project  in  which  she  was  involved  in 
Malaysia.  She  assesses  its  approach  to  evaluation  against  the  eight  criteria  proposed 
in  Section  2.  In  Section  5  she  proposes  eight  guidelines,  which  in  some  cases  are  sets 
of  guidelines,  for  those  who  wish  to  draw  up  a  programme  of  evaluation  of  a  TEFL 
project.  These  could  be  extremely  useful  to  project  planners  and  designers.  In  line 
with  the  author*s  theoretical  position  on  the  open-cndedness  of  language  projects,  the 
list  of  guidelines  is  also  a  trouble-shooter^s  list  to  some  extent,  thus  giving  the 
evaluative  scheme  the  capacity  to  "bend  with  the  wind"  according  as  the  project 
encounters  the  unexpected. 

Two  features  of  the  paper  attracted  my  attention,  principally  on  the  grounds  that  1  did 
not  become  aware  of  them  until  I  was  well  into  the  study.  The  first  is  the  paper's 
concern  with  prescriptive  documents,  "design  doucuments"  in  particular,  which  set 
out  the  objectives  and  methods  of  projects.  In  fact  the  paper  is  frequently  talki  ng  about 
prescriptive  models  of  project  evaluation  as  much  as  actual  projects,  and  the  transition 
between  the  two  is  not  always  flagged.  In  the  commentary  on  eight  reports,  the  author 
sometimes  quotes  a  design  document  with  approval,  even  though  we  don't  know 
whether  it  was  implemented  to  any  degree.  At  other  times  she  wonders  what  actually 
happened  in  practice,  regardless  of  edifying  statements  in  the  design  document.  This 
tension  between  description  and  prescription  occurs  continually.  Section  4  is  not 
really  a  critique  of  the  Malaysian  Study  Skills  Project  but  only  of  its  "design 
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document*  *  and  there  i$  a  suggeistio&  (p.  3S)  that  the  docmnent  in  question  nuQr  not 
have  played  much  of  a  role  in  the  project  in  practice.  Similar^*  I  thought  the 
concluding  section,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  finish  on  a  practical  note»  did  an  injusti^ 
to  the  paper  as  a  whole  by  making  such  a  strong  plea  for  a  large  design  document.  *  *a 
larger  document  than  is  usually  the  case*\  which  should  ideally  become  the  constant 
''course  companion'*  of  all  the  project*s  participants  in  all  phases  of  their  work« 
''planning,  management,  implementation  and  equation**. 

This  is  a  very  cxuemc  expression  of  tiie '  'evaluation-driven**  approach  to  educational 
management,  and  the  faith  it  pins  on  prescription  contrasU  strikingly  with  the 
sceptical  and  eclectic  attitudes  expressed  earlier  in  regard  to  educational  methods  and 
techniques  of  all  kinds,  let  alone  lowly  realia  such  as  docmenu  listing  desiderata  for 
evaluation.  In  Uie  spirit  of  Sections  2  and  3,  which  I  found  excellent,  one  would  surely 
have  felt  that  the  "design  document'*  would  be  treated  as  just  anodier  fidlible  piece 
of  project  equipment,  perceived  and  misperceived  by  the  participants  in  different 
ways,  acted  on  or  ignored  as  the  circumstances  dictate.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
much  was  expected  of  it  in  the  closing  section.  The  "case  for  on-going  evaluation** 
in  the  papcr*s  title  now  becomes  the  case  for  evaIuation*driven  project  management 
and  detailed  design  documents. 

The  second  feature  of  the  paper  that  attracted  my  attention  was  its  abstractness.  What 
it  says  on  evaluation  would  apply  to  almost  any  educational  project  Indeed  references 
to  language  learning  practically  dry  up  in  tiie  closing  section  of  the  paper.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  wiUi  abstraction.  We  arc  always  entitied  to  take  an  aerial  view  of 
tilings.  I  am  a  littie  uneasy  about  it  in  tiiis  instance,  nonetheless,  because  it  suggests 
that  the  actual  learning  and  teaching  of  languages  are  private  matters  between  the 
teachers  and  Uie  students,  and  need  not  be  discussed  in  any  detail  as  long  as  tiie 
management  ensures,  firstiy,  tiiat  teachers  are  clear  on  the  course  objectives,  and 
secondly,  that  sufficient  data  are  gaUiered  to  keep  tabs  on 
the  outcomes.  This  is  the  old  black  box  model  of  evaluation  tiuit  was  rejected  out  of 
hand  in  the  early  sections  of  the  paper.  In  Uie  later  sections  I  sometimes  had  the 
impression  tliat  it  was  still  lurking  in  the  aisles. 

I  mention  these  two  points  not  because  they  lessen  the  value  of  the  paper  in  any  way 
but  only  because  Ui^  cause  me,  given  my  view  of  tilings,  to  file  it  away  under  slightiy 
different  headings  than  those  suggested  initially  by  iu  titie.  But  the  Ud  remains  tiiat 
we  do  need  prescriptive  models  of  evaluation  in  any  event,  and  broad  specifications 
of  project  implementation.  The  present  paper  provides  them  for  us.  Withanarrower 
perspective  on  evaluation,  one  focussed  more  on  the  students,  one  might  wish  to  say 
that  the  author's  concluding  "guidelines**  deal  not  so  much  witii  programme 
evaluation  as  they  do  with  programme  implementation  and  management.  But  the 
important  thing  is  that  they  are  comprehensive  and  well  thought  out,  however  one 
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chooses  to  label  them.  Apart  from  anything  else  they  constitute  a  ready*made  agenda 
for  a  project  management  meeting.  They  are  also  a  good  checklist  of  organisational 
bottlenedcs  that  any  programme  distgner  or  director  should  look  out  for.  And  if  it  is 
true  that  they  apply  to  other  things  besides  ELT,  so  much  the  better. 
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Review  of  Margaret  M  Leahy  (cd.)  Journal  of  ainlcal  Speech  and  Language 
Studies,  Volume  1.  Numher  1  (1991X  Pp.  147  ISSN  0791-5985. 


Irene  Walsh 

Speech  and  Language  Therapist 

Children  *s  Department,  Cluain  Kfhuire  Family  Centre 

The  first  edition  of  the  Journal  of  Clinical  Speech  and  Language  Studies  represents 
an  exciting  step  forward  for  practising  clinicians  in  Ireland  and  provides  a  welcome 
forum  to  report  and  discuss  research  and  other  clinical  issues  in  q)eech  and  language 
therapy. 

The  journal  isa  result  of  a  co-operative  effort  between  the  School  of  Clinical  Speech 
and  Language  Studies*  Trinity  College,  and  the  Irish  Association  of  Speech  and 
Language  Therapists.  Described  as  a  ''practitioner  based  research  journal  with 
cmphasisonclinicalissucs'\itisprcdicted  that  futurceditionswillalso  provide  sc^ 
for  the  discussion  of  other  related  philosophical,  theoretical  and  practical  matters. 

Contributions  to  this  journal  arc  invited  firom  practising  clinicians  on  all  types  of 
communication  impairments  and  therapy.  In  this  edition  there  are  seven  papers  in 
all » covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  representing  the  diverse  interests  embodied  in  the 
area  ofspeech  and  language  therapy.  Alsoincludedarercviewsofreccntpublications 
of  related  interest,  coupled  with  some  useful  reports  on  evaluations  of  new  equipment 
currently  available  to  the  speech  and  language  therapist. 

The  first  paper  entitled  '  ^Practitioners  as  Researchers  *  *  (Roy  McConkcy),  not  only 
serves  as  a  filling  introduction  to  the  collection  of  papers  presented,  but  also  as  an 
appropriate  starting  point  as  the  first  edition  of  this  journal  is  launched, 

McCoiikey  begins  by  staling  that  "Ihe  gulf  betv^reen  practice  and  research  is 
apparently  unbridgeable"  as  far  as  health  and  social  services  are  concerned.  He 
questions  if  such  a  gap  stems  from '  'an  image  rather  than  a  reality  problem*  \  and  thus 
sets  about  dispelli  ng  the  myth  of  research  as  something  only '  'experimenters*  *  can  do. 

He  believes  that '^skiHcd  practitioners"  are  ready-made ' 'effecUve  researchers*  *  and, 
once  enabled  to  do  so.  can  reframe  much  of  their  work,  thus  allowing  it  to  qualify  as 
research. 

In  presenting  a  model  to  aid  in  the  planning  of  research,  McConkey  remains  ever- 
conscious  of  matching  methods  to  available  resources.  His  discussion  of  research 
procedures  fall  under  the  following  heading:  What  needs  researching?  (Client 
Characteristics,  Effecting  Change,  Service  Effectiveness)  Finding  answers  (Meas- 
ures, Designs,  SamplesVOblaining  assistance  with  research.  All  theae  topics  are 
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clearly  and  succinctly  dealt  with,  rendering  them  easily  understood  as  McConkQf 
refrains  from  using  research  jargon  which  is  often  confusing  and  off-putting. 

McConkey*s  optimistic  and  encouraging  paper  concludes  with  the  hope  of  a  '*New 
Image**  for  researchers  and  in  the  expansion  of  what  her  terms  *'reactitioner- 
researchers** 

'  'Setting  up  a  Client  Database ' '  (Maiy  Raffer^)  conti  nues  the  theme  of  practitioner- 
based  research.  This  paper  describes  the  stages  involved  in 
establishing  a  client  database  for  a  large  service  catering  for  a  mentally  handicapped 
population.  The  need  to  set  up  such  a  database  arose  from  the  requirement  to  have 
information  about  clients  readily  available  and  easily  accessible  when  needed.  Such 
information,  RafTerty  suggests,  is  not  only  needed  by  funding  authorities,  but  also  is 
essential  if  the  therapist  is  to  plan  for  the  future  provision  of  services  and  to  promote 
the  optimum  use  of  existing  resources  as  the  number  and  type  of  clients  increase. 

The  author  goes  on  to  outline  in  detail  how  such  a  database  was  set  up,  and  emphasizes 
the  need  to  plan  carefully  what  information  is  relevant  to  the  service*s  needs,  whilst 
avoiding  the  inclusion  of  superfluous  information  and  falling  prey  to  the  *'you  never 
know  when  it  will  come  in  handy**  attitude.  Ongoing  consultation  with  staff, 
colleagues  and  other  similar  agencies  is  seen  as  an  essential  part  of  the  setting-up 
process  and  indeed  Rafferty  believes  that  the  ultimate  success  fo  the  database  depends 
on  thecareful,  strict,  planning  of  the  design  -  ''Investing  in  theseaspectsof  the  ^stem 
during  the  set  up  period  is  as  important  as  any  aspect  of  hardware  or  software**  (p. 
26).  The  use  of  such  computerised  databases  once  set  up,  present,  according  to  the 
author:  **the  possibility  of  efficiency  of  some  aspects  of  our  own  record  keeping  with 
that  of  collecting  data  for  research  and  sharing  information  with  our  colleagues'* 
(p.26).  Rafferty  thus  confirms  McConk^*s  description  of  a  database  as  being  '*an 
invaluable  tool**  •  a  tool  that  would  prove  particularly  useful,  if  not  necessary,  for  the 
busy  practitioner  and  would-be  researcher. 

Ill  'The  Relationship  between  Interpersonal  Auditory  Discrimination  and  Phono- 
logical Disability ' ',  Dr  de  Montfort  outlines  a  study  where  the  discrimination  errors 
of  a  group  of  subjects  with  phonological  disability  are  compared  to  the  errors  of 
matched  subjects  with  normal  articulation.  Whilst  presenting  her  study,  Dr  dc 
Montfort  warns  of  the  habit-based  therapeutic  interventions  which  may  prove 
unsuitable  in  the  light  of  her  own  fmdings. 

Auditory  discrimination  activities  have  in  the  past,  featured  prominently  in  the 
therapeutic  regimen  for  phonological  difficulties.  This  study  was  undertaken  *'to 
justify  the  continued  inclusion  or  exclusion**  of  such  activities  in  therapy,  (i.e.  where 
open/interpersonal  discrimination  techniques  are  concerned). 


The  study's  findings  ••clearly  demonstrate  the  lack  of  any  relationship  between 
phonological  disability  and  open  auditory  discrimination'*  (p.  37). 

The  implication  is,  therefore,  that  work  on  auditory  discrimination  is  not  altogether 
useful  or  relevant  when  working  with  children  with  phonological  disabilities,  aside 
from  serving  to  focus  the  child's  attention  on  target  i^nemes.  It  is  this  reviewer's 
opinion  that  open  auditory  discrimination  techniques,  though  not,  as  proven  in  de 
Montfort's  study,  directly  relevant,  help  the  child  with  a  phonological  disability  to 
discriminate  errors  in  his/her  own  speech,  so  functioning  as  a  laciliutory  device. 

The  study's  conclusions  therefore  should  encourage  therapists  (who  have  not  done  so 
already)  to  .  review  their  therapeutic  techniques  and  to  consider  and  apply  such 
research  findings  to  practice,  i  nstead  of  taking  the  safe  option  and  *  *kcep  doing  what's 
always  been  done"  (McConkey  in  same  volume). 

Focusing  on  adult  communication  disorders  Margaret  McQuillan's  paper  takes  a  look 
at  how  adults  with  autism  differ  from  adults  with  mental  handicap  (a)  in  the  way  they 
view  themselves  and  (b)  in  their  construing  of  other  people  in  their  social  worid.  The 
study,  entitled  "The  Construing  of  Self  and  Others  of  Adults  with  Autism**  sacccss- 
fully  implemenU  techm'quesdcrivedfirom  Kelly's  (1965)  Personal  ConstructTheory. 
Findings  suggest  that  adulu  with  autism  do  indeed  view  themselves  diflfercntly,  i.e. 
in  a  restricted  manner,  whilst  also  viewing  others  in  a  limited  way,  rendering  social 
interaction  problematic.  Such  findings  have  useful  implications  for  therapeutic 
practices  -  the  author  suggesu  that  by  **focusing  on  developing  the  adult's  ability  to 
construe  self  and  others  in  order  to  facilitate  the  formulation  of  predictions  in  social 
contexts,  may  increase  self-esteem  and  result  in  more  socially  appropriate  behav- 
iour", (p.  43). 

Despite  some  limitations  of  the  study  which  are  acknowledged  by  the  author  (e.g. 
failing  to  include  subjects  with  neither  autism  nor  mental  handicap  for  comparison), 
and  a  printer's  error  in  omitting  Appendix  11  (referred  to  in  the  text  and  outlining 
interpretations  of  •'particular  remarks  made  by  the  subjecu  with  autism''),  this  s^^^ 
makesforthought-provokingreading,  being  wellsupportedbyadiscussion  of  theories 
on  autism  in  the  introductory  paragraphs. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  papers,  the  focus  shifts  back  to  discussing  children  with 
communication  problems,  "ne  Language  and  Auditory  Perceptual  Skillsof Febrile 
Convulsion  Children  *  *  is  the  topic  under  discussion  in  Libby  Kinneen's  study.  In  this 
study  she  looks  at  the  development  of  Speech  and  Language  skills  in  children  who 
have  had  a  history  of  febrile  convulsions  (f.c.)  and  such  development  in  a  group  of 
matched  controls.  Though,  as  reported  in  the  literature,  f.c.  children  are  more  likely 
to  develop  speech  and  language  difficulties,  on  investigation  the  author  diaoovcred 
tliat  it  wasonly  in  certain  areas  of  language  development  (i.e.  phonology  and  auditory 
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memory)  that  this  ivas  so.  Previous  studies  had  apparently  failed  to  specify  the  types 
of  speech/language  disorders  occurring  in  these  children. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  suggests  that  f  c.  children  should  be  considered  an '  'at*risk*  * 
group  for  the  development  of  speech/language  difficulties.  Regular  screening  may 
thus  be  necessary  as,  although  such  children  may  ''recover*  *  from  an  early  speech  and 
language  delay,  they  may  present  at  a  later  stage  with  subtle  language  difficulties 
which  only  become  apparent  as  the  linguistic  demands  upon  them  become  greater. 

The  final  two  papers  are  case  studies,  the  first  of  which  demonstrates  the  problems 
encountered  in  the  "Assessment  of  Interaction  Patterns  andAAC  use**  (AAC  - 
augmentative  and  alternative  communication).  The  author,  Martine  Smith,  presents 
an  in-depth  case  report  of  a  female  non-speaking  subject,  who  relied  on  AAC  use  for 
communication  purposes. 

The  case  study  examines  the  communicative  interaction  patterns  and  considers  some 
of  the  assessment  issues  involved  in  such  a  situation.  Emphasis  on  the  multi-modal 
nature  of  the  communication  process  focuses  attention  on  the  sender,  the  receiver,  the 
med  ium  and  the  context  of  the  communication  process  focuses  attention  on  the  sender, 
the  receiver,  the  medium  and  the  context  of  the  communication.  The  author 
highlights  the  role  of  the  ''important  listener*'  in  maintaining  the  "communication 
equilibrium**  -aspects  we  take  so  much  for  granted  in  conversations  among  speakers. 

The  second  case  study,  and  indeed  the  final  paper  in  this  collection,  is  an  account  of 
the  complex  speech  and  language  difficultiek  associated  with  a  rare  condition,  termed 
"Moebius  Syndrome**,  In  "Moebius  Syndrome  -  A  Case  Study*\  the  authors 
Caitriona  Heslin  and  Rene  Lyons  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  speech  and 
language  therapists*  contribution  at  the  diagnostic,  assessment  and  treatment  stages 
of  the  syndrome;  being  an  integral  member  of  a  multi-  disciplinary  team  and  the 
implications  thereof  are  also  discussed. 

In  summary,  therefore,  this  first  edition  of  the  Journal  of  Clinical  Speech  and 
Language  Studies  presents  a  fine,  readable  collection  of  papers,  all  of  a  very  high 
standard.  The  research  presented  and  the  proposals  for  practical  applications 
challenge  the  speech  and  language  therapist  to  constantly  evaluate  his/her  therapeutic 
regimen,  as  new  and  ever-changing  attitudes,  beliefs  and  treatment  approaches 
appear. 

The  hope  which  McConkey  expressed  in  the  opening  paper,  i.e.  that  clinicians  may 
become  practitioner  researchers  is  almost  certainly  borne  out  when  one  reviews  the 
seven  papers  that  go  to  make  up  this  volume.  This  journal  and  its  future  editions  will 
make  essential  reading,  not  only  for  speech  and  language  therapists,  but  for  anyone 
interested  in  language  and  the  intricacies  of  linguistic  fimctioning. 


Review  of  David  Little,  Learner  Autonomy.  1:  Defiititioiis,  Issues  and  Problems. 

Authcntik  Language  Learning  Resources  Ltd»  Trinity  College  Dublin,  Dublin,  199 1 . 
Pp.  vi  +  62.  ISBN  1-871730-02-3. 

David  Singleton,  The  TCD  Modem  Languages  Research  Project  Objectives, 
InstrumenU  and  Preliminary  Results.  CLCSOccasionalPaperNo.26.  Centrefor 
Language  and  Communication  Studies,  Trinity  College  Dublin,  Dublin,  Autumn 
1990.  Pp.  19.  ISSN  0332-3889. 

Michael  Cronin 

School  of  Applied  Languages 
Dublin  City  University 

The  \vorld  of  language  learning  can  sometimes  resemble  the  historian  Norman 
Cohn*s  vision  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  territory  periodically  swept  by  the  mystical 
crusades  of  millenarian  movements.  Linguistic  salvation  is  variously  promised  by 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  '"communicative  method"  or  "authentic  materials**  or 
"CALL".  David  LitUe  in  addressing  tiie  subject  of  learner  autonomy  is  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  tyranny  of  fashion  and  the  manner  in  which  a  core  concept  such  as 
'  'autonomy*  *  can  fast  become  a  mindless  mantra,  emptied  of  tU  content  by  a  plethora 
of  misconceptions. 

Little  explodes  the  more  common  mytiis  surrounding  the  notion  of  learner  autonomy. 
Autonomy  does  not  mean  self-instruction,  teachers  will  not  be  node  redundant, 
autonomy  is  not  a  new  resulu  in  the  achievement  of  a  steady  state.  He  defines 
autonomy  in  the  following  terms,  "autonomy  is  a  capacity  -  for  detachment,  critical 
reflection,  decision-making  and  independent  action"  (p.  14).  Autonomy  is  predicted 
on  interdependence  as  total  detachment  implies  the  terminal  solitude  autism. 
Hence,  there  willalwaysbearolefortheteachertoassist  the  developmentof  autonomy 
but  more  in  the  guise  of  a  counsellor  and  nmager  of  resources  than  as  a  purveyor  of 
information. 

Ivan  Illich  is  an  important  influence  on  Ltttie*s  thinking  in  the  former*s  advocacy  of 
the  dismantling  of  the  barriers  between  living  and  learning.  Indeed,  drawing  on  the 
work  of  Barnes  and  Rogers  and  the  developmental  psychology  of  Piaget  and  Bruner, 
the  author  of  Learner  Autonomy  wonders  whetiier  any  learning  is  possible  in  tiie 
absence  of  autonomy.  If  learning  implies  theabiltty  to  integrate  newinfomution  into 
the  sum  of  experiences  already  acquired  by  the  learner,  it  follows  that  each  learner  is 
unique.  The  psychology  of  ptfsonal  constructs  developed  by  the  American  psycholo- 
gist  and  psychotherapist  George  Kelly  is  used  by  Littie  to  address  and  deal  witii  the 
question  of  learner  specificity.  The  autonomoiils  language  classroom  realises  the 
importance  of  personal  beliefs,  prejudices  and  experiences  ('constructs*)  in  learning 
and  is  less  about  showing  tnd  telling  and  more  about  negotiation,  problem-solving 
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and  interaction.  The  change  to  an  autonomous  mode  of  learning  can  be  as  traumatic 
for  the  teacher  as  for  the  learner,  teachers  used  to  the  expository  mode  (the  vast 
majority)  am  feci  that  when  they  stop  talking,  they  arc  no  longer  working.  Not  only 
learners,  but  teachers  also,  must  identify  their  own  set  of  constructs. 

Learner  Autonomy,  while  concerned  with  the  theoretical  implications  of  the  notion 
of  autonomy,  is  preeminently  practical.  Little  anticipates  the  complaints  of  hard- 
pressed  language  teachers  who  feel  themselves  hostages  to  syllabi,  examinations  and 
the  need  to  cover  a  certain  'grammatical'  ground.  While  understanding  the  problems 
and  pressures,  he  nonetheless  points  out  that  within  these  constraints  a  lot  can  be  done. 
Learners  must  at  all  times  be  given  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  to  interact  with 
and  through  the  language  and  be  invited  to  adopt  a  wide  variety  of  discourse  roles.  In 
this  way,  they  will  atxjuire  a  level  of  self-reflexivity  in  the  learning  process  and  the 
capacity  to  solve  pro  blems  in  the  context  of  social  interaction  which  is  fundamental 
to  the  acquisition  pi  a  language. 

The  Authentik  team  arc  to  be  complimented  on  the  idea  of  producing  accessible, 
informed  books  on  key  topics  for  language  teachers.  Class  preparation  and  a  high 
number  of  contact  hours  often  make  it  difficult  for  teachers  to  set  aside  time  for 
consulting  the  extensive  material  that  now  exists  in  the  area  of  language  acquisition. 
In  this  respect,  David  little's  authoritative,  clearly-written  discussion  of  learner 
autonomy  is  an  excellent  start  to  the  new  series. 

David  Singleton's  Occasional  Paper  offers  an  account  of  the  early  stages  of  the  TCD 
Modem  Languages  Research  Project  and  discusses  some  preliminary  findings.  On 
the  question  of  the  use  of  C-tcsts  to  elicit  the  state  of  learners'  L2  competence. 
Singleton  argues  interestingly  that  most  subjects'  responses  were  obviously  semantico- 
pragmatically  motivated.  Thiscontradicts  claims  by  other  researchers  that  C-tests  fail 
to  take  account  of  the  sematico-pragmatic  aspects  of  words.  The  paper  presents  a 
number  of  preliminary  findings  on  the  basis  of  relatively  small  sets  of  pilot  data  that 
have  been  manually  processed.  Language  learners  who  are  in  contact  with  the  L2 
outside  the  classroom  perform  better  than  those  who  lack  this  contact  (this  does  not 
just  mean  meeting  native  speakers,  it  can  involve  private  reading  of  foreign-language 
material).  There  would  appear  to  be  a  strong  case  for  the  interconnection  of  LI  and 
L2  lexical  processing  contrary  to  theassertions  of  certain  psycholinguists.  A  number 
of  suggestions  arc  made  for  improving  the  C-test  procedure  and  the  linguistic 
performance  of  bilinguals  is  briefly  discussed  along  with  the  contrastive  dimension 
of  problematicity  in  L2  acquisition.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  to  date,  it  certainly 
wou  I  d  appear  that  the  TCD  Modem  Languages  Research  Project  i  n  the  words  of  David 
Singleton,  **will  have  some  important  contributions  to  add  to  the  second  language 
research  pool.** 


Review  of  Jennifer  Ridley,  Strttegje  Competence  in  Second  LtntuigePcrfonn- 
•nce:  AStudyof  FourAdvtncedLetrners.  CLCSOccasionalPapcrNo.lS.  Centre 
forLanguagcand  Communication  Studies,  Trinity  College  Dublin,  Spring  1991.  Pp. 
95.  ISSN0332-38S9. 

Eithne  O'Connell 

School  of  Applied  Languages 
Dublin  City  University 

This  95-page  booklet  by  Jennifer  Ridley,  published  by  the  CLCS  at  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  is  an  amended  version  of  the  author*s  M.  Phil,  in  Applied  Linguistics  thesis, 
submitted  in  September  1989.  The  aim  of  the  stwfy  described  in  the  booklet  was  (a) 
to  test  the  hypothesis  that  individual  second  language  Icamersdcveloptheirownquite 
different  distinct  strategies  to  cope  with  linguistic  problems  of  oral  interaction  and  (b) 
to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  the  same  learners'  inUospection  might  be  used  to 
increase  students'  awareness  of  their  particular  areas  of  difiRculty  and  the  role  tliat 
strategic  competence  can  play  in  oral  performance. 

By  way  of  background  to  the  study,  I  should  point  out  that  the  author  is  a  very 
experienced  teacher  who  has  specialised  for  many  years  in  the  language  training  of 
prospective  bilingual  secretaries.  In  the  course  of  her  work,  she  noticed  that  students 
seemed  to  develop  their  own  particular  ways  ot  coping  orally  when  caught  in 
linguistically  tight  comers.  Each  student  seemed  to  make  a  personal  selection  from 
the  wide  range  of  (at  least  theoretically)  available  conununication  strategies  to 
overcome  problems  which  tended  to  be  largely  lexical  in  nature.  She  also  noticed  that 
when  students  were  given  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  recordings  of  their  own  oral 
performanceinmockinterview  situations,  they  werefrequentlyunabletodififerentiate 

between  the  use  of  various  communication  s^les.  This  lack  of  awareness  suggested 
that  a  more  conscious  approach  towards  the  development  of  what  Ridley  calls 
* 'strategic  competence''  might  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  advanced  language 
learners. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study,  four  studenteenrollcd  on  a  two-yearbilingual  secretarial 
course  were  selected.  They  were  interviewed  in  French  twice:  the  first  interview 
(Stage  One)  being  held  shortly  before  their  departure  for  France  or  Belgium  where 
they  were  to  spend  a  six-month  period  and  the  second  interview  (Stage  Two)  being 
held  shortly  after  tlieir  return  to  Ireland.  On  both  occasions,  the  interviews  were 
conducted  by  a  native  speaker  of  French  and  tape-recorded  in  fiill.  Transcripts  of  all 
eight  interviews  are  provided  in  the  Appendix  as,  indeed,  are  the  very  revealing 
transcripu  of  each  student's  attempt  at  introspection  immediately  afler  each  Stage 
One  interview.  (Stage  Two  inUospection  transcripu  are  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
study  where  they  are  discussed  in  detail.) 
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The  study  is  divided  into  five  sections.  Section  one  provides  the  theoretical 
background  to  the  study  and  commences  ivith  the  obligatory,  though  thankfully  brief, 
reference  to  Chomsky.  Moving  from  the  Choiriskian  distinction  between  competence 
and  performance,  RidlQr  goes  on  to  explore  the  more  pertinent  concept  of  communi- 
cative competence  and,  subsequently,  pragmatic  and  grammatical  competence.  The 
types  of  difficulty  experienced  by  advanced  language  learners  are  looked  at  with 
reference  to  declarative  and  procedural  knowledge  and  the  section  concludes  by 
looking  at  the  types  of  communication  strategies  which  can  be  used  to  cope  in  L2  oral 
interaction  in  an  effective,  authentic  manner. 

Section  two  outlines  the  methodology  used  in  the  study  while  sections  three  and  four 
present  Stage  One  and  Stage  Two  findings  respectively.  It  is  the  comparison  of  these 
findings  that  forms  the  substance  of  the  study  and  the  transcripts  of  the  interviews  and 
introspections  make  interesting  reading.  Sectionfivepresentstheconclusionsarising 
from  the  study  and  suggests  some  pedagogic  implications  of  the  findings. 

The  initial  hypothesis  that  L2  language  learners  develop  their  own  distinctive  ways 
of  coping  in  oral  interaction  is  confirmed.  As  far  as  testing  learner  introspection  as 
a  \vay  of  gaining  insight  into  the  processes  involved  during  L2  oral  performance  is 
concerned,  the  study  suggests  that  learners  vary  greatly  in  their  linguistic  awareness 
duringand  after  oral  performance,  as  they  alsodo  in  their  ability  to  remembcrorspcak 
coherently  about  the  strategies  they  adopt  in  L2  oral  communication. 

Ridley's  investigation  is  exciting  in  its  approach  in  that  she  is  determined  to  view 
communicative  strategies  as  much  more  than  "an  imperfect  manifestation  of 
grammatical  competence**  and  argues  convincingly  that  strategic  competence  is 
worthy  of  study  by  researchers  and  L2  learners  alike  as  an  end  in  itself 

I  do,  however,  have  a  few  criticisms.  While  personal  experience  leaves  me  well 
disposed  to  Ridley's  conclusions,  I  feel  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  try  to  argue  a  case  on 
empi  rical  grounds  on  the  basis  of  a  study  which  is  so  limited  in  scope.  Ridley,  herself, 
is  aware  of  this  and  reminds  us  that  the  study  deals  with  "only  four  subjects  from  a 
specific  learning  environment,  performing  a  specific  task  *. 

Moreover,  I  feel  it  was  a  shame,  having  argued  for  a  broader,  more  holistic  approach, 
to  then  limit  an  analysis  of  students'  communicative  strategies  to  those  which  showed 
up  on  a  sound  tape-recording  as  opposed  to  a  video  tape-  recording.  What  appear  as 
blanks  or  silences  on  a  tape  may  well  represent  moments  in  the  communication 
process  when  eyebrows  are  raised  or  shoulders  shrugged  in  a  very  fluent  French 
fashion.  That  said,  I  realise  that  there  may  well  have  been  all  kinds  of  ftnancinl,  time 
or  other  constraints  which  prevented  such  an  approach  from  being  adopted. 


no 


Finally,  while  I  found  ihc  material  very  clearly  and  systemalically  presented,  I  would 
have  greatly  appreciated  a  table  of  contents  complete  with  page  numbers  on  the  first 
page.  Conclusion  -  well  worth  reading  if  you  arc  involved  in  modem  language 
teaching. 
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Is  eagrim  speisialta  e  seo  ar  Foghlaim 
Teanga  i  mease  Aosach.  Ta  scacht 
gcinn  de  na  hailt  bunaithe  ar  sheimineir 
a  reachtiil  IRAAL  ar  an  ibhar  faoi 
Shamhain  1992.  Ti  dhi  alt  eile  san 
eagrin  as  seimincir  eile  a  bhi  againn  i 
mi  na  Bealtaine,  1992  dar  teideal  Cothik 
agus  Cailleadh  Teanga:  Dearcadh 
Idimdisiunta.  Gabhaimid  dr  mbuiochas 
le  hlnstitiuid  Tcangcolai'ochta  l^ircann  as 
cl6chur  a  dh^anamh  ar  an  ibhar  ar  inneal 
barrdheasc.  Cuirtcar  TEANGA  a 
fhoilsitear  gach  bliain,  TEANGLITIR  a 
fhoilsitear  faoi  dho  sa  bhliain  agus 
foilseachiin  AILA  ar  fiW  do  bhatU 
IRAAL.  Le  tuilleadh  eolais  a  fhdil  faoi 
bhallraiocht  IRAAL,  scriobh  chuig:  An 
Runai.  IRAAL.  f/ch  116.  31  Plis  Mhic 
Liam,  Baile  Aiha  Cliath  2. 

An  iEagarthdir,  Aibredn,  1993. 


Introduction 

This  is  a  ^>ectal  issue  on  Aduii 
Language  Learning,  Seven  of  the 
articles  were  delivered  at  an  IRAAL 
seminar  on  this  topic  in  November, 
1992.  The  issue  also  conuins  two  other 
articles  from  a  symposium  entitled 
Language  Maintenance  and  Loss:  An 
International  Perspective  held  in  May. 
1992.  We  would  like  to  extend  our 
tlianks  to  Institiuid  Teangeoiafochta 
£ireann  for  providing  us  with  desktop 
and  typesetting  facilities. 
Members  of  IRAAL  aut(Hnatically 
receive  TEANGA  published  yearly. 
TEANGLITIR  published  twice  a  year 
and  AILA  publications.  For  information 
regarding  membership  contact:  The 
Secretary.  IRAAL.  c/o  ITfi.  31 
Fitwilliam  Place,  Dublin  2. 

ne  Editor,  April  199$. 
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Redefining  motivation  from  the  L2 
learner^s  point  of  view 

Ema  Ushioda 
Trinity  College,  Dublin 

Introduction 

In  the  December  1991  issue  of  Language  Learning,  a  rtdictl  challenge  to  the 

wealth  of  literature  and  empirical  research  on  L2  learning  molivation  is  voiced  by 
Graham  Cnwkes  and  Richard  Sciimidt; 

From  a  conceptual  point  of  view,  much  of  the  work  on  motivation  in 
SL  learning  has  not  dealt  with  motivation  at  all.  (Crookcs  ami 
Schmidt  199 L  p.502) 

They  argue  that  the  SLA  researcher's  theories  of  motivation,  fiimly  rooted  in  the 
social-psychological  conceptual  framework  that  has  dominated  the  field  since  the 
early  1970s,  bear  little  relationship  to  the  so<a\\ed  practitioner^vaiidafed  concept  of 
molivation,  as  it  is  undcrstx)d  by  language  teachers,  educators  and  textbook  or 
materials  designers. 

What  then  of  the  ieamer-validated  concept  of  motivation?  Is  there  not  yet  a  third 
important  perspective  to  add  to  that  of  the  SLA  researcher-theorist  and  that  of  the 
language  tcacher-praclitioncr?  llie  L2  Icamcr  after  all  is  the  person  who  directly 
experiences  and  acts  upon  the  complex  psychological  processes  loosely  labelled 
molivation,  and  would  seem  to  be  at  a  unique  vanUge  point  to  offer  insight  into 
something  of  their  operation. 

This  paper  reports  findings  from  a  small-scale  exploration  of  learner  perceptions  of 
motivation  currently  in  progress  at  TCD,  in  conjunction  with  the  college's  on-going 
Modem  Languages  Research  Project  (Singleton  1990).  A  toUl  of  twenty  first  and 
second  year  students  taking  French  with  one  or  two  other  subjecu  have  been 
interviewed.  On  the  basis  of  asking  each  student  to  explain  his  or  her  motivation  for 
studying  French,  the  stnicture  of  each  tope-recorded  interview  was  dictotcd  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  student's  own  rationale,  allowing  perceived  motivational  features 
to  emerge  in  terms  of  their  psychological  immediacy  and  meaningfiilncss  to  the 
individual.  The  interviews  lasted  15-20  minutct  each  and  were  conducted  by  the 
same  researcher  (myselO-  Limitotions  of  time  and  space  restrict  this  paper  largely  to 
tlieoretical  discussion  in  ihc  light  of  early  findings  obuined,  and  fuller  treatment  of 
methodological  issues  and  jwcsentation  of  data  must  await  a  later  deUiled  research 
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Tcpoti.  The  paper  begins  by  briefly  examining  two  major  assumptions  central  to  the 
dominant  social-psychological  research  tradition. 

Assumption  one:  motivation  as  goal-directed 

The  figure  principally  identified  with  sociaNpsychological  theories  of  L2  learning 
motivation  is  Robert  Gardner»  who  defines  the  motivational  construct  in  terms  of 
four  elements  (Gardner  I9S5,  pp.  50-6): 

goal  (=ORIENTATION/class  of  reasons 


attitudes  toward  learning  the  L2 

Although  for  purposes  of  clarity  Gardner  maintains  a  conceptual  distinction  between 
orientation  and  the  three*part  motivational  component,  the  existence  of  motivation  is 
viewed  as  depending  on  the  given  of  goal-orientation.  In  his  own  words,  the  goal 
"is  a  stimulu  which  gives  rise  to  motivation**  and  the  motivated  individual 
necessarily  "a.iplays  some  goal-directed  activity**  (ibid,  p.50). 

The  pervasive  impact  of  social-psychological  theory  on  SLA  research  has  of  course 
become  crystallised  in  the  instfumental-integrative  distinction.  While  differing 
degrees  of  effectiveness  have  been  ascribed  to  these  orientations  in  differing 
linguistic  and  cultural  contexts  (e.g.,  Ciardner  and  Lambert  1972,  Lukmani  1972, 
Loulidi  1990),  and  other  orientations  also  postulated  (e.g.,  Clement  and  Kiuidenier 
1983),  the  gool-based  rationale  of  the  motivational  construct  has  never  really  been 
seriously  questioned.  Moreover,  the  three  constituents  of  the  motivational 
component  -  desire,  effort  and  attitudes  toward  learning  the  L2  -  are  likewise 
defined  with  reference  to  the  more  immediate  goal,  i.e.,  the  goal  of  learning  the  L2, 
which  itself  mediates  the  ultimate  social,  persoiuil  or  vocational  goals  of  the  learner. 

Assumption  two:  l2  success  as  the  dependent  criterion 

VARIABLE 

Added  to  Gardner*s  definition  of  the  motivational  construct  in  terms  of  goal- 
orientation  and  a  complex  of  three  motivational  characteristics  is  a  series  of  group- 
related  and  context-related  attitudinal  variables,  labelled  Integrativeness  and 
Attitudes  Toward  the  Language  Learning  Situation  (Gardner,  Lalonde  and  Pierson 


for  learning  the  L2  with  reference 
to  future  use  -  instrumental/ 
integrative,  etc.) 


desire  to  achieve  the  goal/leam  the  L2 


motivational  intensity/effort) 


(^MOTIVATION) 
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1983.  p.2).  "Group*  refers  to  foreign  language  oomrounitiet  in  general  and  the 
specific  target  language  community.  Gardner  et  al.  define  IntegFativmeu  as  a 
"cluster  of  attitudes  relating  to  outgroups  and  foreign  languages  in  general  as  well  as 
attitudes  toward  the  specific  languagie  community  and  integrative  oricnUtions  to 
language  study". .  (Gardner,  Ulonde  A  Picrson  1983,  p.2).  Gardner  uses  the  term 
"group-related"  (e.g.,  Gardner  1985,  p.  168)  to  distinguish  this  set  of  attitud«i  from 
those  attitudes  relating  to  the  language  learning  context  (i.e.,  evaluative  reactions  to 
the  L2  tcachcr/coursc).  Ciardncr  underlines  their  importance  but  hy)X)thestses  that 
they  function  as  support  for  rather  tlian  constituents  of  motivation.  His  argument  is 
that  attitudes  correlate  Iftss  strongly  with  measures  of  L2  achievement  than 
motivation  does,  in  support  of  which  he  j>rovides  evidence  from  partial  correlation's 
(Gardner  1979). 

However,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  tripartite  definition  of  motivation  itself  contains 
an  attitudinal  constituent  -  namely  Attitudes  Toward  Learning  the  L2.  Its  inclusion 
is  warranted  by  Gardner  on  the  basis  of  its  superior  strength  of  association  with  L2 
achievement  indices  (compared  with  the  other  attitudinal  variables)  (Gardner  1985, 
p.50).  \n  short,  the  theoretical  definition  of  motivation  seenu  essentially  determined 
in  terms  of  those  elements  which  correlate  most  significantly  with  indices  of  L2 
achievement.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  success  in  learning  a  language  is 
the  key  dependent  criterion  variable  not  only  in  discussing  the  effecU  of  motivation, 
but  also,  by  implication,  in  identifying  the  theoretical  components  of  this  complex 
construct. 

One  could  however  name  other  possible  "effecU"  of  nwtivation,  such  as 
persistence,  classroom  participation,  productivity,  attentiveness,  enthusiasm,  high 
input  generation,  high  amount  of  L2  use,  etc..  which  might  equally  be  considered 
significant  outcomes  in  themselves,  or  at  least  crucial  to  the  process  and  progress  of 
L2  development.  Gardner  indeed  makes  reference  to  studies  which  have 
investigated  relationships  between  motivation  and  both  persistence  in  language 
study  and  classroom  behaviour  (//>«/.,  pp.56*60). 

Yet  if  lliese  possible  effects  of  motivation  seem  numerous  and  varied  and  the 
interrelationships  complex,  a  definition  of  L2  learning  motivation  should  pertiaps 
avoid  making  arbitrary  assumptions  about  any  specific  kinds  of  dependent  criteria. 
It  is  advocated  that  the  descriptive  focus  needs  to  be  on  the  whole  complex  of 
features  which  motivate  the  individual  to  engltge  in  the  Usk  of  learning  a  language, 
rather  tlian  on  distilled  motivational  elemenU  selected  for  their  strength  of 
association  with  predetermined  linguistic  or  non-linguistic  outcomes. 

Classifying  and  coding  learner  perceptions 

In  this  quest  for  an  empirically-based  descriptive  approach  to  L2  learning 
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motivation*  the  present  investigation  aims  to  draw  attention  to  salient  motivational 
features  which  impinge  on  the  consciousness  of  the  young  adult  learner.  Initially  a 
simple  taxonomy  of  feature  identifted  in  the  interviews  was  built.  Features  sharing 
common  characteristics  were  classified  together,  resulting  in  the  emergence  of  eight 
broad  motivational  categories  to  provide  a  descriptive  framework: 

A  Motivation  arising Jrom  academic  interest 

B  Motivation  arising  from  language-related  enjoyment/liking 

C  Motivation  arising  from  language  attainment  aims 

D  Motivation  arising  from  persona!  goals/directions 

E  Motivation  arising  from  prior  language  learning  experience 

F  Motivation  arising  from  personal  satisfaction 

G  Motivation  arising  from  affective  orientation 

H  Motivation  arising  from  external  sources  of  stimulation 

The  individual  motivational  determinants  featuring  in  each  categoiy  were  then 
further  refined  to  provide  a  set  of  coded  variables,  as  illustrated  below  for  Categoiy 

A: 

A    Motivation  arising  from  academic  interest 

language  and  languages 

the  French  language 

aspects  of  the  French  language 

France 

the  French  people 

French  culture 

French  literature 

other  francophone  literature 

On  the  basis  of  these  eight  motivational  categories  and  the  coded  variables  defming 
each,  twenty  individual  motivational  profiles  were  then  constructed  from  the 
interview  data,  the  organising  principle  for  each  being  the  order  of  perceived 
salience  or  sU'ength  in  which  tiie  learner  identified  motivational  elements.  The 
individual  motivational  profile  consists  of  the  set  of  motivational  variables  identified 
by  the  student.  These  variables  are  categorised  according  to  the  eight  motivational 
categories  discussed  above.  In  each  profile  the  categories  are  ranked  from  the  top  in 
descending  order  according  to  the  relative  importance  ascribed  to  the  relevant 
variables  by  the  student.  A  sample  profile  is  illustrated  below. 
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Sample  motivational  profile 

Category  A:     Motivation  arisin|^  from  academic  interest 

France 

the  French  peopie 
.  French  culture 
French  literature 

Category  B:     Motivation  arwing  from  lanpiagc-reUted  enjoymentniking 
learning  French 
learning  languages 
sound  of  the  French  language 

Category  C:     Motivation  arising  from  language  atta'mmcnt  aims 

maximum  spoken  fluency 

Category  E:     Motivation  arising  from  prior  langvage  learning  experience 

ease  of  learning  French 
facility  for  language  learning 
good  academic  record  in  France 

Category  G:     Motivation  arising  from  affective  orientation 

desire  to  visit  France 
romantic/attractive  image  of  France 

Category  D:     Motivation  arising  from  personal  goals/directions 
regard  French  as  potentially  useful  asset 
live  in  France  short  term 

Category  H:    Motivation  arising  from  external  sources  of  stimulation 

degree  award 

The  grouping  of  two  or  more  categories  together  within  the  himrohy  (c.g^, 
categories  B.  E.  in  the  sample  profile  illustrated)  arises  from  the  un-diffcrcntiated 
importance  attributed  to  those  motivational  features  by  the  learner  (ix..  in  the 
sample  shown,  motivational  clemenu  relating  to  enjoyment,  the  desire  to  achieve 
fluency  and  prior  success  arc  cited  by  the  learner  as  equally  salient,  but  these  factors 
arc  all  subordinated  to  the  primary  motivating  appeal  of  academic  interest  in  France, 
its  people,  culture  and  literature).  Categoritt  pertaining  to  elements  attnbutod 
similar  emphasis  were  ranked  together,  and  dominant  or  foiefronted  categonw 
featured  at  the  Itcad  of  each  learner  profile,  followed  by  those  of  lesser  perceived 
imporUnce. 
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THE  TEMPORAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  PERCEIVED  MOTIVATION 
Contniy  to  expectation,  motivitional  categories  relating  to  personal 
goals/directions  (Categocy  D)  and  language  attainment  aims  (Category  C)  feature 
in  the  top  and  second-nnked  positions  in  only  about  half  the  profiles  (I  I  and  10  out 
of  20  respectively).  Hie  predominant  categories  featuring  in  these  upper  rankings 
are  in  fact  motivation  arising  from  prior  language  learning  experience  (Category 
£  *  16  out  of  20)  and  motivation  arising  from  language-related  enjoyment/liking 
(Category  B- 14  out  of  20). 

A  frequency  count  does  not  of  course  irKlicate  whether  most  learners  may  ascribe 
similar  motivational  emphasis  to  goal-orientation  and  past  or  present  experience,  or 
whether  learners  tend  to  prioritise  one  temporal  dimension  or  the  other.  A 
Spearman  rank  correlation  coefficient  was  thus  calculated  between  each  pair  of 
motivational  categories  as  they  feature  in  each  profile. 

Strength  of  motivation  attributed  to  prior  experience  or  language-related 
enjoyment/Ilklng  showed  no  significant  positive  correlations  with  strength  of 
motivation  attributed  to  personal  goals  or  language  aims.  Strength  of  motivation 
was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  rank  order  of  the  motivational  categories  in  the  20 
profiles. 

The  lack  of  any  significant  positive  correlations  between  strengths  of  motivation 
attributed  to  &ctors  such  as  prior  experience/enjoyment  on  the  one  hand,  and  factors 
such  as  personal  goals/language  aims  on  the  other,  suggests  that  learners  who 
identify  future  L2-related  goals  and  aims  as  providing  the  principal  motivational 
impetus  are  unlikely  to  be  strongly  motivated  as  well  by  enjoyment  factors  and 
percqHiais  of  prior  success.  Similarly,  learners  who  stress  the  nKHivational  appeal 
of  enjoyment  and  prior  positive  L2  experience  are  unlikely  to  identify  future  goals  as 
equally  motivating  factors. 

Moreover  in  this  sample  it  is  reference  to  past  and  present  experience  which 
clearly  predominates.  The  ratios  of  variable  scores  relating  to  these  differing 
motivational  timescales  (past-present  experience  versus  future  goals)  were' 
calculated  (see  Table  1).  With  a  mean  ratio  of  over  2  to  I  (2.45),  the  results 
indicate  a  general  predominance  of  motivation  ascribed  to  past  and  present  L2- 
leaming  and  L2-re]ated  Mmty.  The  ratio  of  variable  scores  was  computed  for 
each  learner  profile  as  follows.  A  score  was  assigned  to  each  motivational 
variable  acoovdiii^  to  the  ranking  of  the  respective  motivational  category. 
Variables  featuring  in  top-ranking  cat^ories  were  scored  5  poinU,  those  in 
second-ranking  categories  4  poinU,  and  so  on.  Separate  touls  ym  then 
obuined  of  the  aeorea  (or  variables  relating  to  the  L2  experience,  past  and 
present  (e.g.,  enjoyment  of  learning  French,  ease  of  learning  French,  learning 
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atmosphere,  positive  experience  of  being  in  Fr«nce)»  and  of  the  scores  of 
variables  vrith  futmc  reference  (e.g.,  definite  career  pUns  using  French,  live  in 
France  short-term  or  long-term*  aim  for  maximum  spoken  fluency*  getting  a 
good  degree).  The  ratio  vvas  then  calculated  of  the  toUl  score  for  past-present 
variables  to  the  total  for  future  variables. 


Table  1 

Ratio  Index  Of  PasUPresent  Motivation 


Student 

Post-Present 

Future 

Ratio 

Student 

Fast-Present 

Future 

Ratio 

Total 

Total 

Index 

Total 

Total 

Index 

\ 

18 

22 

0.82 

11 

8 

23 

0,35 

2 

56 

9 

6.22 

12 

20 

14 

1.43 

3 

59 

7 

8.43 

13 

2^ 

18 

1.44 

4 

35 

16 

2.19 

14 

31 

18 

1,72 

5 

47 

13 

3.62 

15 

22 

9 

2,44 

6 

33 

18 

1.83 

16 

34 

25 

1.36 

7 

41 

23 

1.78 

17 

30 

13 

2,31 

8 

33 

19 

1.74 

18 

3! 

27 

1.15 

9 

34 

21 

1.62 

19 

36 

20 

1.80 

10 

40 

22 

1.82 

20 

20 

4 

5.00 

Mean  ratio  index  of  past-present  motivation:  2.45 

This  finding  is  all  the  more  surprising  since,  in  the  context  of  third-level  education, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  predict  that  personal  and  vocational  goals  should  function  as 
major  motivational  determinants  (e  g.,  Wankowksi  1978).  The  hcX  that  goal- 
orientation  does  not  emerge  as  the  dominant  nwtivational  feature  among  this  student 
sample  not  only  calls  into  question  the  assumption  of  the  goal-based  rationale  of 
motivation  in  social-psychological  theory,  but  also  draws  attention  to  the  salience  of 
intrinsic  motivation  in  the  L2  learner's  attributed  rationale  -  ix.,  motivational  facton 
stemming  from  the  procjcss  and  experience  of  L2  learning  and  L2-relatcd  activi^. 

Intrinsic  motivation  and  the  role  of  positive  affect 

In  cognitive  motivational  theory,  despite  the  emphuis  on  a  goalntoctcd  intentional 
psychology,  typically  within  an  ExpecUncy  x  Value  framework  (e.g.,  Atkinson  and 
Raynor  1978,  Weiner  1980),  attention  has  also  turned  to  theories  of  intrinsic 
motivation.  As  Csikszentmihalyi  commenU»  research  on  intrinsic  motivation 
"reveals  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  behaviour  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of 
anticipated  goals  or  rewards  but  rather  in  terms  of  goals  or  rewards  that  arise  out  of 
direct  involvement  with  an  ongoing  activi^"  (Csikiwntmihaiyi  1978,  p.206). 
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Theories  vaiy,  with  some  focusing  on  the  intrinsic/extrinsic  distinction,  i.e.,  internal 
versu:?  external  causation  (e.g.,  Deci  1980),  and  others  focusing  on  the 
intrinsic/instruniental  distinction,  i.e.,  the  motivation  to  pursue  an  activity  as  an  end 
in  itself  or  as  a  means  to  an  end  (e.g.,  Kiuglanski  1978).  Intrinsic  motivation 
nevertheless  is  commonly  identified  with  the  characteristics  of  positive  affect  and 
self-perpetuation: 

It  is  assumed  that  intrinsic  motivation  would  be  reflected  in  the  actor*s  . 
verbal  statements  about  an  interest  in,  enjoyment  of,  and  freedom  at  the 
activity  as  well  as  in  (the  actor's)  overt  bdiaviour  •  notably,  persistence 
at  or  resumption  of  the  activity  in  circumstances  where  this  does  not 
appear  to  mediate  exogenous  rewards.  (Kruglanski  J978,p.92) 

In  socinl-psychological  theories  of  SLA,  positive  affect  has  typically  been 
conceptualised  in  terms  of  those  emotional  characteristics  underlying  an  integrative 
or  afniiative  orientation  towards  L2  speakers  (Gardner  and  Lambert  1972),  or 
empathy  and  ego  permeability  (Schumann  1975).  Among  the  present  sample  of 
students,  however,  (t^  affective  rewards  of  intrinsic  motivation  emerge  far  more 
consistently  as  a  major  feature  of  the  learner's  attributed  rationale  (e.g.,  pleasure  in 
speaking  the  L2,  sheer  enjoyment  of  learning,  fondness  for  the  sounds  and  rhythms 
of  the  L2).  By  contrast,  motivation  mrbins  from  mffective  orientation  (Category 
G)  is  fore&onted  by  only  6  of  the  20  students.  Moreover,  the  variables  featuring  in 
this  category  suggest  that  attribution  of  motivation  to  an  affective  disposition  is  less 
an  indication  of  integrative  goals  than  a  reflection  of  prior  positive  experience  in  the 
L2-environment  (by  far  the  most  frequently  cited  variable  in  this  category).  Once 
again  the  dominant  temporal  fntnt  of  reference  is  the  past  rather  than  the  future. 

The  motivational  role  of  perceived  ability 

According  to  theories  of  intrinsic  motivation,  one  of  the  prirKipal  sources  of  positive 
affect  and  hence  a  powerful  motivational  determinant  is  posited  to  be  one's  sense  of 
competence  in  a  particular  area  or  skill: 

intrinsically  motivated  activities  are  ones  in  which  people  engage  to 
experience  a  sense  of  competence  and  self-determination  •  that  is,  to  feel 
good  about  themselves  as  effective  causal  agents.  (Deci  and  Porac 
1978,  p J  59) 

The  link  between  subjective  evaluations  of  competence  and  intrinsic  motivation  is 
given  particular  emphasis  by  educational  psychologists,  who  commonly  advocate 
the  pursuit  of  absolute  performance  criteria  rather  than  nonn^ferenced  competitive 
criteria,  in  order  to  enhance  studentt*  perceptions  of  their  ability  and  hence  their 
intrinsic  motivation  (e.g.,  Madir  1984,  Block  1971).  Even  within  the  goal*based 
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Expectancy  x  Value  framework  of  motivational  psychology,  perceived  ability  is 
theorised  to  function  as  a  key  motivational  dcteraiinant  for  successful  learners: 

Success  at  academic  tests  and  tasks  attributed  to  stable  factors  such  as 
high  ability  result  in  higher  future  expectancies  than  does  success 
ascribed  to  unstable  factors  such  as  luck.  (IVeiner  1984,  p.25) 

In  social-psychological  theories  of  SLA,  however,  abili^  or  aptitude  is  hypothesised 
to  be  independent  of  motivation  as  a  variable  affecting  L2  development,  while 
motivation  is  viewed  principally  as  a  cause  rather  than  an  effect  of  L2  success 
(Gardner  1985).  Yet  the  self-report  data  from  the  current  investigation  provides 
several  simple  uiKquivocal  statements  of  motivation  attributed  to  perceptions  of 
ability,  a  facility  for  L2  learning  or  successful  L2  learning  history,  while  the  overall 
catego^  (Motivation  arisini;  from  prior  lansuase  learning  experience)  is  the 
most  frequent  top  or  second-ranking  category  across  the  profiles.  In  the  words  of 
one  student:  "You  keep  up  something  you're  good  at".  The  statements  moreover 
seem  well-founded,  since  a  rank  cocrelation  calculated  between  strength  of 
motivation  arising  from  Prior  languafie  leambiK  experience  and  post-primaiy 
French  grades  (for  half  the  sample  for  whom  examination  records  were  available) 
indicates  a  strong  positive  association  of  0.70,  significant  at  the  5  per  cent  level. 

An  association  between  cariier  and  later  success/abiliQr  is  hardly  surprising.  My 
point,  however,  is  that  those  who  have  done  well  in  the  past  (as  documented  by 
post-primaiy  French  grades)  commonly  (and  spontaneously)  cite  prior 
success/ability  as  an  important  motivating  factor  for  further  learning  (no  doubt  they 
believe  they  will  continue  to  do  well).  Cause  and  effect  arc  here  identified  by  the 
learner's  perceptions  (i.e.,  "I'm  motivated  to  study  French  because  Fvc  always  becii 
good  at  French").  Tlus  is  in  contrast  to  other  correlational  and  factor  analytic  studies 
(e.g.,  Gardner  et  ai)  where  cause  and  effect  are  detemiined  by  nuinipulating  and 
controlling  variables,  and  which  commonly  demonstrate  that  motivation  is 
independent  of  ability/aptitude. 

A  rcsulutivc  hypothesis  of  SLA  motivation  has  indoul  been  proposed  by  some 
researchers  -  i.e.,  the  notion  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success  (Burstall  et  ai  1974, 
Hermann  1980,  Strong  1984).  Such  studies  have  generally  been  conducted  in  a 
social-psychological  franoework,  whereby  the  motivational  variables  measured  are 
lately  confined  to  cultural  and  group-related  attitudes.  If  as  indicated  by  the  data 
from  the  present  investigation,  however,  affective  attitudes  toward  L2  speakers  and 
their  culture  are  not  ascribed  a  major  rote  it  .  the  learner's  own  rationale,  any  effecU 
of  success  on  motivation  seem  unlikely  to  emerge  within  this  restricted  research 
focus. 
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It  may  accordingly  be  more  fruitful  to  reconsider  a  resolutive  hypothesis  in  the 
context  of  psychological  theoiy,  with  reference  to  the  concept  of  causal  sUbility 
(ascnption*s  of  success  to  ability/aptitude)  in  attributional  theories  (Weiner  1984), 
and  the  role  of  perceived  competence  in  intrinsic  motivation  (Deci  1980).  Of 
particular  relevance  in  this  latter  regard  may  be  the  inference  from  the  data  obtained 
that  students  who  express  a  high  degree  of  intrinsic  motivation  (Language-related 
enjoymcnt/tiking)  also  tend  to  be  highly  motivated  by  perceptions  of  L2  ability  and 
success  (Prior  language  learning  experience).  A  Spearman  rank  correlation 
calculated  between  the  strengths  of  the  two  categories  as  they  feature  in  the  profiles 
indicates  a  positive  association  of  0.49,  significant  at  the  5  per  cent  level. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  does  not  of  course  claim  to  provide  a  new  defmition  of  L2  learning 
motivation.  Nevertheless,  although  contextualised  within  the  kind  of  learning 
environment  investigated,  the  findings  do  offer  some  basis  support  for  a  new 
descriptive  fi:am?wofk  which  takes  account  of  differing  temporal  dimensions.  It 
seems  that  not  all  leamen  perceive  the  impetus  to  learn  a  language  primarily  in 
terms  of  future  reference  -  i.e.,  goals  and  aims  •  but  rather  in  tenns  of  factors 
intrinsic  to  the  process  arKl  experience  of  learning.  In  view  of  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  required  to  team  a  language,  and  the  reality  that  few  ever  achieve  native* 
rpeaker  competence,  ultimate  goals  whidi  may  or  may  not  be  atuined  perhaps  offer 
too  distant  or  too  idealistic  a  prospect  to  sustain  motivation  in  the  here  and  now. 
Motivation  which  is  principally  founded  on  immediate  intriruic  rewards  arising 
directly  fixHn  involvement  in  L2  learning  activity,  and  which  is  bolstered  by 
experience  of  such  affective  rewards  and  perceptions  of  ability  gained  from  prior  L2 
history,  seems  a  rather  more  solid  sustaining  basis  for  continued  engagement  in  L2 
learning.  Whatever  the  "effectiveness"  of  this  type  of  motivation  on  specific 
linguistic  or  non-linguistic  outcomes,  the  value  of  its  self-pcrpctuating  rationale 
speaks  for  itself 

By  self*perpetuating  rationale  I  mean  the  sense  in  which  this  kind  of  motivation 
provides  its  own  rewards  (enjoyment,  satisfaction,  pleasure)  and  is  therefore  likely 
to  susUin  itself  Oher  types  of  language  learning  motivation  governed  by  language- 
extrinsic  goals  or  oonoems  (getting  a  job,  passing  exams)  are  less  likely  to  endure 
beyond  the  atuinnient  of  these  goals  unless  new  goals  are  too  difficult,  the  process 
is  too  long  or  other  concerns  intervene. 
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Oral  performance  of  Erasmus  students: 
An  assessment 

Claire  Lattdet 
Trinity  College,  Dublin 

This  paper  reports  preliminary  results  of  an  analysis 
of  the  oral  production  of  three  students  at  three 
different  stages  of  their  development,  using  as  data 
recordings  of  their  oral  performances  when  they  were 
asked  to  perform  various  tasks  of  different  levels  of 
cognitive  difficulty.  Based  mainly  on  an  analysis  of 
the  psycho-linguistic  processing  of  the  L2,  this  paper 
shows  that  a  period  abroad  contributes  to  a  quicker 
processing  of  the  L2  by  the  three  subjects.  Further 
research  is  needed  to  diss^ss  whether  all  aspects  of  the 
performance  are  affected  in  the  same  way  and  whether 
the  level  of  cognitive  difficulty  of  the  task  has  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  students'  interlanguage . 

From  its  inception  in  1989, 1  have  been  involved  in  the  French  course  offcrcd  to  first 
and  second  year  students  in  the  Business,  Economic  and  Social  Studies  [B.E.S.S.] 
Faculty  in  Trinity  College.  One  of  the  principles  underlying  the  BESS  French 
programme  is  the  integration  of  content  and  language.  Little  formal  language 
instniction  is  given:  students  are  encouraged  to  be  users  rather  than  just  learners  of 
L2  and  this  involves,  among  other  activities,  a  programme  of  lectures  and  seminars 
in  French  on  contemporaiy  France.  One  of  our  specific  aims  is  to  prepare  studenU 
to  cope  with  the  linguistic  demands  of  an  Erasmus  exchange.  The  overall  emphasis 
is  on  developing  their  communicative  competence  in  an  academic  setting.  Tlie  first 
cohort  of  students  who  followed  the  2-ycar  programme  before  spending  a  period 
abroad  under  the  Erasmus  scheme  are  now  back  in  Dublin. 

For  a  long  time,  second  language  acquisition  at  advanced  level  seemed  to  be 
neglected  by  researchers  in  comparison  with  beginners  or  those  at  intcnnediate 
levels.  Most  of  the  studies  concerned  with  the  interlanguage  of  advanced  language 
learners  that  I  know  of,  use  as  their  data,  recocdings  of  learners  perfonning 
cognitively  non-demanding  tasks  in  an  informal  setting.  For  example,  informal 
interviews  with  a  native-speaker  known  to  the  learner  can  be  found  in  studies 
undertaken  by  M.  Raupach  (1987),  R.  Towell  (1987)  or  I  Ridl^  (1991).  In  these 
studies  the  interviews  are  concerned  with  general  converutions  on  a  personally 
relevant  topic  such  as  why  are  you  studying  French?  Which  subjccU  did  you  study 
this  year?  or  what  did  you  do  in  France?  Although  they  are  not  natural  conversations 
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and  are  not  dealing  with  the  "here  and  now**,  these  interviews  give  the  learner  some 
flexibili^  with  r^ard  to  the  content  of  what  th^  are  saying.  This  allows  them  «o 
devote  some  attention  to  what  th^  are  saying  and  how  they  are  saying  it.  Now  as 
R.  Ellis  shows  in  Discourse  Processes  m  Classroom  Second  Language 
Development,  **the  cognitive  complexity  of  specific  tasks  influenced  the  success 
with  which  the  L2  learners  performed  the  tasks,  and  also  the  complexity  and 
accuracy  of  their  use  of  language  Cognitively  non-denuinding  tasks  in  other 
words  are  more  likely  to  result  in  the  production  of  spontaneous  speech  which  is  a 
better  representation  of  the  learners*  interlanguage  than  speech  produced  under 
contrived  circumstancas. 

However,  if  our  aim  is  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  content-based  language 
programmes  and  of  some  of  their  components  such  as  a  period  of  study  abroad,  and 
if  we  wish  to  increase  our  undentanding  of  the  pace  and  the  direction  of  second 
language  acquisition  amongst  leamers  involved  in  such  programmes,  I  believe  we 
should  study  their  language  production  when  they  perform  tasks  requiring  them  to 
deal  with  content  through  the  L2.  Such  tasks  are,  by  definition,  cognitively 
demanding.  As  will  be  shown  later,  the  tasks  required  from  our  BESS  students  for 
the  assessment  of  their  oral  performances  fall  into  this  category. 

Furthemiore,  if  we  believe  that  interlanguage  is  a  variable  system,  then  a 
comparison  of  the  interlanguage  used  when  perfomiing  tasks  of  different  levels  of 
cognitive  difficulty  should  give  us  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  this  variability  and  a 
better  understanding  of  second  language  acquisition. 

By  carrying  out  research  in  this  area  we  should  be  able  to  provide  answers  to  the 
following  three  questions: 

(1)  .  Does  a  period  abroad  contribute  to  a  progression  of  the  leamers ' 

interlanguage  towards  native^speaker  use  of  the  L2  when  they  perform  a 
cognitivefy  demanding  task? 

(2)  .  ff  there  is  such  a  progression,  are  all  aspects  of  the  performance  (fluency, 

lexical  and/or  syntactic  accuracy,  pragmatic  competence)  affected  in  the 
same  way? 

(3)  .  To  what  extent  is  the  learner  *s  interlanguage  affected  by  the  performance 

of  a  cognitivefy  demanding  task  as  opposed  to  a  non^demanding  one? 

In  this  paper,  I  will  report  on  the  preliminary  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  L2  oral 
production  of  three  BESS  studenU. 

In  their  oral  examinattoot  BESS  students  are  asked  in  their  first  year  to  present  a 
statistical  document  (task  1),  and  in  their  second  year,  a  sumnMiy  of  a  text  (task  2). 
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Both  documents  are  closely  related  to  the  content  of  the  course.  These  presenUtions 
are  followed  by  a  short  discussion  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  document.  Both 
activities  can  be  described  as  cognitivdy  demanding:  th^  require  studenU  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  content  of  the  document,  so  that  they  cannot  concentrate 
exclusively  on  what  they  are  saying  and  how. 

For  each  of  our  3  subjects,  the  data  comprises  5  sets  of  recordings. 


Tabic  1 


Date 

Task 

DataSei 

Student 

Fiachra 

Sinead 

She'da 

June  90 

1 

1 

yes 

yes 

yes 

June  91 

2 

2 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Oct.  92 

1 

3 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Oct.  92 

2 

4 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Oct.  92 

3 

5 

no 

yes 

yes 

Set  1  and  2  are  recordings  of  their  end-of-ycar  I  and  end-of-year  2  oral 
examinations.  Sets  3  and  4  are  recordings  of  their  oral  production  when  they  were 
asked  to  perform  tasks  1  and  2  after  their  return  from  Strasbourg  in  October  1992 
where  all  three  had  spent  9  months  following  courses  in  business  and  social  studies 
in  French  academic  institutions. 


A  further  set  of  daU  [set  5]  is  available  for  each  of  the  two  fenuile  students  as,  after 
their  return  from  abroad,  I  was  able  to  record  conversations  in  French  on  topics  of 
personal  interest  to  them  [task  3). 

The  present  study  focuses  on  the  formal  prescnUtion  element  of  Usks  I  and  2  for 
sets  1  to  4  and  on  the  first  two  and  a  half  minutes  of  the  set  5  conversations. 

The  relevant  exu^cts  from  the  recordings  were  transcribed,  using  standard 
orthographic  conventions.  Filled  and  unfilled  pauses,  drawls  [extended  vowels], 
repetitions,  hesiutions  and  false  starts  were  noted.  Excerpts  from  these 
transcriptions  can  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Comparisons  of  daU-sets  1  and  3  and  of  sets  2  and  4  for  each  student  are  used  to 
answer  questions  (1)  &  (2)  referred  to  earlier  concerning  the  impact  of  the  year 
abroad  on  oral  performance,  A  oompariifoct  of  seU  3,  4  and  S  should  allow  us  to 
analyse  the  effect  of  the  level  of  cogiiitive  difficulty  of  the  task  on  the  learners*  oral 
performance. 
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In  order  to  gain  t  bc^er  understanding  of  the  students'  second  language  acquisition, 
I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  data  along  two  different  dimensions. 

The  first  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  psycholinguistic  processing  of  the  language  and 
allows  us,  I  believe,  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  *'perfonnance**  dimension,  that  is  to 
say,  how  the  learner  produces  language. 

The  second  dimension  involves  a  study  of  the  students*  interlanguage  as  a  way  to 
better  understand  the  *^competence"  dimension,  in  the  Chomskyan  sense.  By 
studying  the  interianguage  and  the  way  it  changes  over  a  cerUin  period  of  time  we 
are  trying  to  assess  the  level  of  intemalisAtion  of  some  of  the  rules  that  govern  L2. 
The  occuirence  or  non-oocunence  of  syntactic  errors  at  different  points  in  time 
allows  us  to  map  the  learners  progress  towards  a  native-like  mastery  of  the  L2.  It 
gives  us  some  indication  of  the  direction  followed  during  SLA. 

I  believe  fluency  and  accuracy  to  be  the  main  areas  in  which,  intuitively,  we  all 
expect  "progress"  firom  our  advanced  learners. 

Looking  at  the  way  these  two  "parameters'*  change  in  the  5  sets  of  data  from  each 
learner,  within  the  dual  perspective  of  psycholinguistic  processing  and 
interianguage,  will  allow  us  flesh  out  our  intuitive  expectations  and  gain  some 
insight  into  the  acquisition  processes  at  work  at  advanced  level. 

The  results  I  will  now  present  concern  the  way  the  three  learners  process  the  L2  in 
psycholinguitic  terms.  The  second  dimension  will  be  touched  upon  briefly  in  my 
conclusion  but  this  paper  does  not  attempt  to  analyse  it  sysfimatically. 

First,  I  have  attempted  to  chart  their  progress  in  temis  of  fluency  as  they  were 
performing  different  tasks,  at  different  times,  hoping  to  be  able  to  infer  from  an 
analysis  of  the  results  the  impact  both  the  year  abroad  and  the  nature  of  the  task  had 
on  the  way  they  process  the  language. 

To  do  so,  I  used  three  temporal  variables: 

(i)  The  speaking  rate  is  expressed  in  syllables  per  minutes  and  takes  into 
account  the  time  spent  in  pauses.  It  gives  an  indication  of  the  average 
number  of  syllables  uttered  during  the  performance  and  is  an  overall 
indication  of  the  speed  at  which  speech  is  produced. 

(ii)  The  articulation  rate  is  given  in  syllables  per  second  of  actual  speech  and 
exchtdes  the  time  spent  pausing,  and  finally 

(iii)  the  phona^ion/thne  ratio  gives  the  proportion  of  the  total  time  spent 
actually  speaking. 
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The  values  of  these  variables  are  voy  individual,  inLlasin  L2andIamnot 
interested  here  in  comparisons  between  our  three  students  but  in  the  changes  which 
took  place  over  a  period  of  time  for  each  individual. 

Other  temporal  variables  can  be  used  such  as  the  average  length  of  utterance 
between  pauses  or  the  mean  length  of  pauses.  Although  they  can  give  us  valuable 
information  on  the  way  loamcrs  process  the  language,  I  was  unable,  due  to  pressure 
of  time  to  use  them  here. 

My  hypotheses  were,  that  for  each  individual  learner  performing  the  same  or  a 
similar  Usk  at  different  points  in  time,  all  three  temporal  variables  should  increase. 
As  their  exposure  to  L2  and  their  opportunities  to  use  it  increased,  they  would 
become  more  proficient  at  processing  the  language:  they  would  need  to  spend  less 
time  looking  for  words  or  retrieving  syntactic  structures  and  their  speaking  rate 
would  improve.  Their  articulation  rate  would  increase  as  well.  I  suspected  that  the 
increase  in  the  phonation/time  ratio  might  be  less  marked  as  some  of  the  pause  time 
is  devoted  to  thinking  about  what  to  say  rather  than  to  how  to  say  it.  Therefore  the 
nature  of  the  task  and  its  level  of  cognitive  difficulty  would  influence  the  score  on 
this  variable. 

For  all  three  variables  in  our  particular  study,  I  was  expecting  some  improvements 
between  seu  1  and  2,  as.  hopeRilly.  students  would  have  benefited  from  their  second 
year  of  the  BESS  programme.  A  bigger  improvement  should  be  evident  between  set 
2  on  the  one  hand  and  sets  3  and  4  (both  recorded  at  the  same  time)  on  the  other, 
reflecting  the  impact  of  the  year  abroad.  The  results  for  sets  3  and  4  should  be 
almost  identical  as  they  are  samples  of  oral  production  obtoincd  under  similar 
circumstances »  at  the  same  stage  of  second  language  acquisition.  Since  I  felt  that 
the  task  involved  in  set  5  was  less  demanding  in  cognitive  terms,  I  was  expecting 
yet  higher  figures  for  the  three  variables  and  in  particular  for  the  speaking  rate 
(which  takes',  pauses  into  accountl  and  for  the  phonation/time  ratio:  a  less 
demanding  task  would  lead  to  less  time  spent  pausing  and  reflecting  about  content. 
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Table  2 
Temporal  Variables 


Speaking  Rate 


[syllables  per  minute] 

Data-set 

Fiachni 

Sincad 

Sheila 

J  [Year  I] 

I3L73 

12L95 

173 

2  Pear  2] 

164.75 

131.70 

158,85 

3  [Year  3] 

198,57 

185,93 

188.05 

4  [Year  3] 

201,20 

207,65 

179,04 

S  [Year  3] 

na 

206.55 

205,25 

Articulation  Rate 

[syllables  per 

second  of  actual  speech] 

Dato-set 

Fiachra 

Sheila 

/  [Year  1] 

3.08 

3,82 

4 

2  [Year  2] 

3,64 

3,66 

3.73 

3  [Year  3] 

4,07 

3,91 

4,54 

4  [Year  3] 

4,27 

4,40 

4,71 

5  [Year  3] 

na 

4,60 

5.33 

Phonationn*ime  Ratio 

[%  total  time  spend  speaking] 

Data-set 

Fiachra 

SInead 

Sheila 

1  [Year  1] 

71,32 

53.19 

71.99 

2  [Year  2] 

75,38 

59,93 

71,01 

3  [Year  3] 

81,21 

79,15 

69.02 

4  [Year  3] 

78.50 

78.55 

63.38 

5  [Year  3 J 

na 

74,83 

64.13 

In  genera]  tenns,  our  hypotheses  appear  to  have  been  verified  but  an  analysis  of  the 
case  of  each  stxident  should  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  what  is  happening  to  their 
processing  of  the  L2. 


In  the  case  of  Fiachra,  on  the  whole,  the  results  are  consistent  vrith  our  hypotheses. 
As  expected,  his  speatdng  rite  inereasn  steadily  over  the  three  years  of  the  study,  u 
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does  his  articulation  rate.  The  pattern  for  the  phonationAtme  ratio  verifies  the 
hypothesis  of  improvement  over  time  when  performing  the  same  task  befofe  and 
after  the  period  abroad  Ihe  differences  between  the  results  for  sets  3  and  4  for  the 
speaking  rate  are  too  small  to  be  significant.  The  only  explanation  I  can  so  fiu*  offer 
fcr  the  difference  in  the  phonationAime  ratios  of  sets  3  and  4,  recorded  on  the  same 
day,  is  the  different  nature  of  the  two  tasks:  he  probably  needs  to  stop  and  think 
about  what  to  say  less  often  when  he  is  presenting  a  graph  than  when  he  is 
summarising  a  text.  The  language  processing  involved  in  the  latter  task  is  also 
twofold  as  it  involves  reading  and  understanding  the  L2  text  before  deciding  on  the 
content  of  the  summary.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  second  task  is  both 
linguistically  and  cognitively  more  demanding.  But  once  these  difficulties  are 
overcome,  the  processing  ability  is  restored.  One  explanation  for  the  slight  increase 
in  the  articulation  rate  between  the  second  performance  of  tasks  1  and  2  could  be 
that  task  I  involves  a  hi^icr  pro]x>rtion  of  numbers  and  figures  which  appears  to 
remain  an  area  of  difficulty  even  for  advanced  students.  Another  explanation  could 
be  the  effect  of  a  "warming-up**  factor:  when  the  recordings  were  made  in  October, 
the  learners  had  been  back  in  Dublin  for  a  few  weeks  and  since  their  return,  had 
little  opportunity  to  speak  French  until  the  day  of  the  rccordiftg.  It  seems  plausible  to 
argue  that  at  first  they  feel  a  little  "rusty**  but  that  they  progressively  reactivate  their 
L2  processing  abilities  to  or  near  the  level  they  were  at  when  leaving  Strasbourg. 

In  Sin^d*s  case  the  progression  for  all  three  variables  is  somewhat  limited  between 
years  I  and  2,  But  the  progress  indicated  by  the  data  for  the  three  later  seU  is 
striking.  Her  period  abroad  has  quite  significsintly  improved  her  ability  to  process 
the  language  quickly.  Like  Fiachra,  she  appears  to  need  more  time  to  stop  and  think 
when  perfonning  the  summary  Usk.  More  surprisingly  she  seems  to  require  even 
more  time  to  stop  and  think  when  she  recounu,  in  set  5,  how  she  uckled  her 
problems  with  conversational  French  just  after  her  arrival  in  Strasbourg.  In  her  case, 
the  increase  in  the  articulation  rate  between  seU  4  and  5  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
"waming-up**  factor  as  tlK  recordings  were  made  a  few  days  apart.  One  way  of 
investigating  the  impact  of  the  "warming-up"  factor  would  be  to  analyse  samples  of 
the  students'  pcrfonnanccs  at  regular  intervals  during  each  recording  session  rather 
than  the  first  few  minutes  of  each  as  has  been  tlie  case  in  this  study. 

In  Sheila's  case  the  general  evolution  of  the  speaking  and  articulation  rates  are 
consistent  with  our  hypotheses  with  the  excqition  of  set  2  [task  2  in  Year  2),  when 
the  two  rates  are  lower  than  in  both  Year  I  and  Year  3.  The  only  explanation  I  can 
offer  is  that  she  is  finding  task  2  more  demanding,  both  in  cognitive  and  linguistic 
terms.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  lower  speaking  rate  for  set  4  [usk  2  in 
Year  3).  The  pattern  followed  by  the  phonatioi\Aime  ratio  is  intriguing:  she  shows  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  time  spent  speaking  after  her  year  abroad.  The  nature  of  the 
Usk  appears  to  h^ve  more  influence  than  the  passage  of  time  :  the  differences 
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between  sets  I,  2  tnd  3  tre  minimtl  and  probtbly  statistically  insignificant  but  the 
results  of  sets  3  and  4  are  quite  contrasted  She  needs  much  more  time  to  think 
when  summarising  the  text  in  set  4.  Her  speaking  rate  is  slightly  higher  in  set  S 
when  she  is  talking  about  the  courses  she  followed  in  Strasbourg. 

So  far«  we  have  mainly  confirmed  what  most  of  us  know  intuitively:  that  students 
speak  the  L2  more  fluently  after  a  period  abroad.  They  process  the  language  more 
quickly.  We  now  need  to  understand  what  allows  them  to  process  the  L2  more 
quickly.  Da  they  dumge  their  processing  strategies,  and  how?  Are  these  changes 
likely  to  have  an  impact  on  the  temporal  variables?  Are  these  new  strategies  similar 
to  those  used  by  native  speakers? 

I  have  spent  quite  a  few  hours  over  the  last  few  weeks  transcribing  recordings  of 
these  three  young  adults  at  various  stages  of  their  language  learning  careers  and  I 
have  tried  to  capture  not  only  what  they  were  saying,  but  also  how  they  were  saying 
it  by  recording  their  pauses,  their  hesitations,  their  false  starts,  etc..  This  work  also 
involved  transcribing  a  number  of  interventions  from  the  native-speakers  acting  as 
interlocutors.  Of  course  native-speakers  use  various  strategies  to  give  themselves 
time  to  think  when  they  are  speaking  but,  usually  they  donU  remain  silent  for  any 
significant  period  of  time.  They  think,  so  to  speak,  on  the  spot.  As  I  was 
transcribing  our  three  learners,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  gradually  they  were 
becoming  more  able  to  think  "on  the  spot**:  my  impression  was  that  unfilled,  silent, 
pauses  were  progressively  giving  way  to  filled  pauses  of  the  urn  or  the  euh  type. 
Drawls  or  extended  vowels  seemed  to  become  more  frequent.  False  starts  or 
repetitions  of  various  elements  (articles,  first  syllables,  etc.]  seemed  to  be  more 
frequent  in  the  later  recordings.  If  these  impressions  were  confirmed,  we  would 
have  identified  some  of  the  devices  used  to  process  the  language  more  quickly,  with 
less  silent  pauses  and  without  breaking  the  tlow  of  communication.  A  reduction  in 
the  number  of  pauses  would  result  in  an  increase  both  of  the  speaking  rate  and  the 
phonationAime  ratio.  I  was  also  under  the  impression  that  each  student  had 
developed  his  or  her  own  favourite  sbategies. 

The  following  tables  shours  the  avenge  number  of  times,  per  minute  of  speech,  th^t 
unfilled  aixl  filled  pauses,  drawls,  combined  drawls  and  filled  pauses  (ex:  et  euh] 
and  repetition  are  t»ed  in  the  various  sets  of  data. 
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Tables 

'  (average  number  of  occurrences  per  minute  of  total  speech) 


Fiachra 

Data-set 

UnfdUd 

Drawls 

Combmation 

Repetition 

Pauses 

Paiues 

I  [Year  J] 

188 

10,41 

0 

0 

2.21 

2[Year2] 

L62 

8,50 

0.62 

0,62 

2 

3  [Year  3] 

J, 08 

6,21 

5J5 

0 

2,71 

4  [Year  3] 

3.45 

6,21 

5,06 

0,92 

4,37 

Sinead 

UnfiUed 

FilUd 

Drawls 

Combittation 

Repetition 

Pauses 

Pauses 

/  [Year  1] 

5.99 

8.13 

2,99 

0 

0,43 

2  [Year  2] 

6,32 

8J5 

0.49 

1.46 

0,97 

3  [Year  3] 

3.75 

3.28 

7,51 

0,94 

1,88 

4  [Year  3] 

6,73 

3.14 

2.69 

0 

2,24 

5  [Year  3] 

7,18 

5,58 

4,39 

0,80 

1,20 

Sheila 

Data-set 

Uttfdled 

Filled 

Drawb 

Combination 

Repetition 

Pauses 

Pauses 

1  [Year  1] 

6.52 

11.15 

L09 

0 

3,54 

2  [Year  2] 

6.08 

7.77 

2,43 

0.24 

2.67 

3  [Year  3] 

6.22 

5.53 

3.22 

1.38 

4,15 

4  [Year  3] 

7,35 

4,90 

3.67 

2,20 

7.35 

5  [Year  3 

12.22 

3,37 

3,79 

2,53 

5,48 

Fiachra,  in  his  end  of  year  one  perfoimance.  relies  quite  heavily  on  filled  pauses  and 
makes  no  use  at  all  of  drawls.  In  subsequent  years,  he  reduces  his  reliance  on  filled 
pauses  and  he  has  vety  clearly  developed  his  use  of  drawls  in  Strasbourg.  His  use  of 
repetition  appears  to  be  affected  more  by  the  nature  of  the  Usk  than  by  his  rate  of 
progress  in  French. 
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Sin^d  uses  unfilled  pauses  at  all  three  stages,  whatever  the  task.  Her  use  of  filled 
pauses  and  drawls  has  changed  over  time  and  appears  to  verify  our  hypothesis  but 
the  nature  of  the  Usk  influences  her  communication  strategies.  IXiring  the  year 
abroad,  she  has  developed  the  use  of  repetition  as  a  device  to  process  the  language 
more  effectively. 

Sheila  is  vety  clearly  making  less  use  of  filled  pauses  and  more  use  of  drawls  and 
repetition  in  year  3  than  in  previous  years.  Her  particular  tniit  is  the  combination  of 
drawls  and  filled  pauses.  There  again,  the  stay  abroad  appears  to  have  been  a  major 
influence. 

There  are  also  other  devices  that  can  be  used  to  gain  time  to  think,  refereed  to  by 
some  writers  as  automated  units  of  language,  chunks  or  formulae  :  they  are  units  of 
language  that  are  so  well  internalised  that  they  can  be  used  to  give  yourself  time  to 
think,  either  about  the  content  of  what  you  are  going  to  say  next  or  about  how  to  say 
it  Even  beginners  will  have  a  few  at  their  disposal  Advanced  learners  would  have 
more,  and  they  would  probably  be  more  complex  or  allow  the  use  of  more  complex 
c<mstructions.  Over  a  period  of  time,  an  increase  as  well  as  a  change  in  the  formulae 
used  would  be  expected  as  the  learner  becomes  more  proficient.  A  task  requiring 
more  thought  should  generate  proportionally  greater  use  of  chunks  and  formulae  and 
less  use  of  more  creative  forms. 

In  my  sample,  I  have  noted  a  tendency  by  all  3  students  to  add  to  the  ilya  and  the 
go,  c'est  +  noutt  group  that  th^  heavily  rely  on  in  the  earlier  stages.  A  greater 
variety  of  constructions  based  on  c  *est  are  used,  such  as  c  *est  +  ad\^  +  adjective, 
c  *est  +  noun  group ^  c  *est  +  comparative^  etc. 

Both  Sin6ad  and  Sheila  seem  to  make  more  use  of  these  constructions  in  what  I  see 
as  the  less  cognitively  demanding  Uisk  of  set  5.  A  close  study  of  their  interlanguage 
would  now  be  necessary  to  draw  further  cocKlusions. 

I  am  aware  that  this  remains  a  very  crude  indication  of  what  is  happening  and  that 
further  investigations  are  needed  to  identify  which  of  these  devices  are  being  used  fo 
disguise  which  types  of  processing  difficulties.  I  would  nevertheless  suggest  that 
during  their  stay  abroad  students  have  refined  their  own  way  of  coping  with 
processing  difficulties  arxl  have  developed  ways  of  sounding  more  like  native 
speakers  whilst  giving  themselves  time  to  think. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  my  aim  was  to  report  on  my  findings  concerning  the 
psycholinguistic  processing  mechanisms  of  the  three  subjects.  To  urulerstand  more 
fully  what  is  happening  to  the  L2  competence  during  an  Erasmus  exchange  abroid 
and  to  evaluate  how  the  cognitive  nature  of  the  task  performed  affects  the  learners 
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intcrltnguagc,  wc  need  to  embark  on  the  second  axis  of  study.  But  this  is  for 
another  time. 

To  conclude,  I  return  to  the  throe  questions  posed  earlier  and  conclude  that: 

(1)  .  Yes,  a  period  abroad  contributes  to  a  quicker  processing  of  the  L2  by  our 

subjects  and  their  production  becomes  somewhat  closer  to  that  of  native- 
speakers. 

(2)  ,  I  am  not  at  this  stage,  however,  in  a  position  to  say  whether  all  aspects  of 

the  performance  arc  affected  in  the  same  way.  I  have  on^  just  begun  an 
analysis  of  the  students  interlanguage  and  can  only  say  that  the 
progression  in  terms  of  syntactic  accuracy  does  not  appear  to  be  linear. 
The  areas  of  improvement  vary  ftoat  one  student  to  the  next  suggesting 
that  the  path  of  SLA  at  this  stage  is  not  universal. 

(3)  .  I  believe  that  the  psycholinguistic  analysis  doesn't  allow  us  to  conclude 

with  any  certainty  what  the  effect  of  the  level  of  cognitive  difficulty  on  the 
students  interlanguage  is.  My  impression  is  that  this  effect  is  limited  but  I 
am  not  sure  now  that  the  data  at  my  disposal  is  entirely  suitoble  to 
investigate  the  problem. 

If  the  second  axis  of  investigation  confimu  this  impression,  then  we  will  have  to 
question  the  applicability  to  my  advanced  learners  of  Ellis's  proposition  that 
cognitive  difficulty  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  L2  performance. 


APPENDIX 
Key  to  symbols: 

(  euh..0.91  ..) 

(1.32) 
Italic 


:  filled  pause  in  seconds 

unftllcd  pause  in  seconds 
eiTor 
formula 

drawl,  lenglitening  of  syllable 
unfinished  word 


FIACHRA 

Data-set  I :  END  OF  YEAR  1 :  Le  commerce  extcrieur  de  la  France  par  zones 
et  par  pays. 

[  euh  .97  ]  Ce  schema  (  euh  .2S  ]  nous  donne  les  chiflres  (  euh  .60  ]  de  /a 
commerce  extcrieur  de  la  France  (  euh  .88)  par  lei  $s..  zones  et  pays  franc  ( 
euh  2.30 1  onpewr voir 4 premiere  vuc que (  euh  1.38  |beaucoupt/cij..  (  euh  .75 
1  soldes  «/  en  deficit  et  que  euh  euh  c     p .  (  euh  3.22  )  an  posi..  une  position  ( 
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euh  1.35]  tr^s  gnve  pour  k  France  [  euh  1.75  ]  presquechaq[ue[  euh  1.38]  pays 
est  a  un  solde  d^ficitaire  avtc  ie  France  sauf  riulie  et  les  pays  de  I'Est  [  euh  1 .68  ] 
iiy  avail  un  [  euh  2.93]  petit  ai^menUtion  li  [  euh..2.04  ]  la  la  Grmnde-BeUgne 
Bretagne  et /a  PVD  [  euh..l.28]  icii7>^aun[  euh..  1.16]  solde  suppl^mentaire  de  ( 
euh.. 1.93  ]  treize  virgule  un  pour  cent  (  euh.. 1.25]  en  quatrc-vingt  huit  et  quinze 
virguletrois  pour  cent  en  quatre-vingt  (1.22)  neuf{  euh..  1.85]  en  chaque  pays. 

Data-tet  2:  END  OF  YEAR  2:  entrees  et  sorties  des  ^trancers  en  1988 
Cet  article  est  [  euh  1.28  ]  un  aitick  qui  nous  dit  des  choses  comme  ies 
imigrations  et  les  mouvements  des  ouvriires  [  euh  '88]  cntre  les  pays  Europe 
surtout  eux  qui  vient  </e  France  [  euh  \.62  ]^  nous  dit  que  iiy  avaitm  ^nd 
nombre  de  perscnmes  chaque  tmntc  qui  (  euh  K09  |  fait  des  demandes  sur  le  sur 
rof¥ice[  euh.l.l2]pour[  euh  1.00  ]  utiliser  des  ^tA/gw/et  et  binificer  des  [  euh 
1.20  ]  medicaments  etc/ej  cAojej  comme  (ra  &an9ais  [  euh  1.30  ]au  total  i7y 
avait  environ  [  euh  .  euh  2.37  ]  soixante  diz  mille  pour  cent  [  euh  2. 12  ]  de 
composant  des  travailletirs  et  dez  personnes  qui  vient  des  pays  et^  avec  de  avec  qui 
le  France  a  avait  un  conjoint  conjoint  env..  environ  deux  mille  [  euh  1.25  ]  des 
personnes  de  des  techniciens  de  haut  niveau  et  des  cadres  qui  v..  qui  a  qui  ont  un 
contnit  avec  des  o;;^an/je  {  euh  .%2]fran^ais  {  euh  1.63  )  et  qui  Mn^/zc^/f/ le 
pays ... 

Data-set  3:  RETURN  FROM  YEAR  ABROAD:  Le  commerce  exterieur  de  la 
France  par  zones  et  par  pays. 

euh  ce  feuille  nous  donne  le:  solde:  (1 .03)  par  zone  et  pays  de  le  commerce  exterieur 
de  la  France  [  euh  2.00  ]  on  peut  voir  que  (.87)  iiy  avait  une  augmentation  de  tous 
les  soldes  c'est  une:  d*habitude  c  'est  un  solde  [  euh  2.47  ]  n^gatif  et  9a  9a  nous 
ditquer7>^<i  une  d^pendance  euh  it/r /nrr  le  (  euh  1.12  ]  de  la  France:  (1.10)  sur 
Ics  autres  pays  surtout  dans  la  CEE  parce  que  le  pourcenlage  c  'est  assez  fort  et  9a  a 
augment^  environ  dix  pour  cent  dans  dans  entre  les  deux  les  deux  p6nodes  euh  la 
d^pendanoe  d^pendanoe /e  plus  grand  c  Vj/ avec: /e  (  .69)  TAllemagne  (  euh  1.75 
]  i7>^  <i  un  solde  [  euh  1.41  ]  n^gatif  de  quarante-cinq  virgule  deux  milliards  de 
francs  [  euh  .97  ]  c  >5/ aussi  assez  grand  (  euh  .69  ]  avec /e  OCDE  9a  c  W/ hors 
de  CEE  et  c'est  moins  fort  avec:  les  Etat-Unis  et  ies  et  ies  ii  Japon  le  Japon  parce 
quecVj/ilyalesfrais  . 

Data*set  4:  ON  RETURN  FROM  YEAR  ABROAD  :  Entrees  et  sorties  des 
etnmg^rs  en  1988 

Ce  feuille  concern^  avec  immigration  dans /e  (.53)  en  France  [  euh  1.13 
]iiyo  des  grands  tris  grands  nombres  de  personnes  qui  veulent  entrer  en  France 
euh  chaque  ann6e  iiy  a  environ  (  euh  1.31]  cinquante  mille  demandes  de  d*asile 
en  France  et(  euh  2.50  ]  beauooup  de  personnes  environ  trente  milte  (  euh  1.10 
1  veut  re.,  rejoign^  le  chef  de  famille  en  France  9a  c*est  quelqu*un  qui  est  diji  en 
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France,  d^ji  implanti  et  Its  autres  membres  de  familh  veuieot  rtjoigner  9a  c  *€st  un 
mithodeassez  subtile  {  euh  l:59|au$ssf/>'a[  euh  cuh  \M]<ku..  douzdouze 
miJle  et  demi  travaillcurs  [  cuh  1 .28  )  il  y  environ  six  »ix  iFavailleurs  qui  view/  dc  la 
CEE(  euh  1.32|sixmiIIehorsdeCEEmaisquia;(1.34)qui  (l.l9)sont(  euh 
1.53]  qui peut  entrer  k  cause  de  la:  libre  circulation  des  travailleurs  [  euh  1 .88} ... 

SWtAD 

DaU-sct  1;  END  OF  YEAR  1  cvolHtion  du  chomace  dans  6  pays  dc  TOCDE 
{  euh  1.25  1  on  prdscnte  une:  {M)graphe  a:vec  lea  annto  (.65ymiHe  ncuf  cent: 
(.87)  quatre  -vingt  sept  k  milic  ncuf  cent  quatre-vingt  neuf  on  rizontai  et:  (.85)  Ics 
pourceniages  [  euh  1. 18  ]  de  chomeurs  en  vcrticale  [  euh  1.81]  lc$  variations 
saisonnidres  sent  corrig^cs  ct  on  /KUt  voir  la  tendance  gdn^ralc  pour  cluque  j>ays 
(1.88)c*e5/l  cuh  1.22  1  six  pays  (.78)  ddcrits  ici  [  euh  5.40  I«wei7ya[  euh 
1.66)  entre  les  anndcs  (.90)  quatrc-vingt  sept  et:  quatrc-vingt  ncuf  |  euh  1.97)  on 
petit  voir  une  petite  amelioration  dans  les  pays  de  France  [  euh  \  .87]  Allemagne 
Etats-Unis  et  Japon  [  euh  1 .90]  la  France  Pamdlioration  en  [  euh  1 .87  J  k  dix  (.97) 
virg..  vers  dix  virgule  cinq  pour  cent  (1 .25)  en  qu..  quatrc-vingt  sept  ct  dix  pour  cent 
en  millc  ncuf  cent  quatrc-vingt  ncuf  [  cull  3.28  J 

Data-set  2:  END  OF  YEAR  I  -  La  negociatiMi  d'cntreprise  en  1989 

Lc  icxte  conctme  des  cntrepriscs  (.90)et  [  euh  1.09  |  les  syndicats  et  (1.06)  les 
nombrcs  d'accord  qui  (  cuh  1.81}  ^tait  conclus  (.84)dans  les  ann^  quatrc-vingt 
huit[  euh  1.311  de  quatrc-vingt  ncuf  non  [  euh  1 .85  |  quaUe-vingt  dix  (.90)  oui  ok 
I  cuh  1.50]aud6but[  cuh  2.10  |  on  c/r/^t/e:  (.66)  scion  une  dtude  [  euh  1.15] 
pu..  publidc  cn  millc  ncuf  cent  quatrc-vingt  ncuf  I  euh  1.81)  lc  nombie  d'accords 
(.84)  a  conclu  en  cntrepriscs  a  augment^  |  euh  1.44)  dans  (  cuh  .78  )  cette  ann^ 
ct  (  cuh  1 .06)  les  occordes  conccmcnt  des  entr0|>riscs  petits  est  augment^  (  cuh 
1.91) 

Data-set  3:  ON  RETURN  FROM  YEAR  ABROAD  -  Evolution  du  chomafrc 
dans  6  pays  dc  TOCDE 

Je  vous  prisente  une  graphe  sur  lc  Uux  dc  chomage  (  euh  1.44  )  dans  sis  pays 
pendant  les  anndc:s  quatrc-vingt  sept  et  quatrc-vingt  ncuf  alon  d'abord  {  cuh  1 .3 1  ) 
la  premiirc  chose  qu*on  peut  voir  c  'est  quUiy  a  une  tout  ^nonne  entre:  les  sis  pays 
le:  Uux  dc  ch6magc  lc  plus:  (.78)  has  c  'est  celui  du  Japon  ct  lc  plus  haut  c  'est:  (.78) 
celui  de:  Plulic  Ics  sis  pays  aussi  {  euh  .97  )  les  quatre  pays  avec  le  taux  de 
chomage  lc  pluz  haut  c'est  les  pays  du  C.E.E.  le  R.F.A.  la  Qrande-Bretagne  la 
France  et  Tlulic  et  (1 .00)  les:  deux  Euts  les  Euit$*Unis  et  le  Japon  ils  ont  une:  (.47) 
un  Uux  dc  chomage  pas  trop  )as  gr..  trop  grand  (1.80)  OK  aussi  euh  on  voit  une 
amelioration  dans:  chaque  pays  sauf  TlUlic  {euh  1.47  ) 
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DaU-f  et  4:  ON  RETURN  OF  YEAR  ABROAD  -  La  ncgocUtion  d'cntreprue 
en  1989 

Le  nombre  d*accord  conclu  en  entreprises  a  augment^  de  (.68)  quarante  pour  (  euh 
.63*]  quarante  pour  cent  sorry  quatorze  pour  cent  entre  quatre-vingt  huit  et  quatre- 
vingt  neuf  {  euh  2.21  ]  mais  ils  touchent  moins  de  salaries  en  quatie-vingt  neuf  que 
en  quatre-vingt  huit  et  concernent  ks  entreprises  de  plus  petites  uilles  que:  (.43)  wn 
quatie-ving;t  huit  k  Mmt  k  plus  Evident  (.84)  conceme  les  salaires  et  les  prix 
cinq^nte  six  virguk  quatre  pour  cent  puis  ram^gement  du  temps  de  travail 
trente  six  virgule  deux  pour  cent  (1.06)  k:  repiisentation  des  entreprises  dans  les 
accords  sont  (.63)  sont  int^sants  c'est  int^ressant  {  ctih  1.63  )  les  entreprises 
avec  moins  de  cinquante  salnri^s  reor^sentent  moins  de  sis  pour  cent  dcs  accords 
(.97)  et  virgule  trois  pour  i^ent  des  salaries  (1.34)  les  enUeprises  de  cinquante  entre 
cinquante  et  quarante  quatre  cent  quatre-vingt  dix  neuf  (.65)  salaries  repr6sentent 
six  cent  soixante  huit  des  ac:  pour  cent  des  accords  et  vingt-quatre  pour  cent  dcs 
salaries  mais  les  entreprises  avec  plus  de  cinq  cent  salaries  (  euh  1.221  sont  (1.12) 
ils  ont  cin..  vingl<inq  pour  cent  des  accords  et  soixante  quinze  pour  cent  des 
salaries... 

Data-set  5  -  INTERVIEW  ON  RETURN  FROM  YEAR  ABROAD 
C. :  et  c'^uit  organist  comment  ces  ces  cours  de  langue? 

S.  :  //  y  ayait  \  euh  .85  ]  cinq  heures  par  jour  je  crois  quatre  heures  peut-etre 
chaque  matin  il  y  avait  les  cours  de  grammaire  (1.28)  et  linguistique  et  Taptis-midi 
I  euh  1 .85  1  quelques  fois  ily  avait  des  gens  qui  sont  venus  et:  ils  nous  a  donn^  un^ 
petit  discours  (.94)  ou  on  a  fait  des  (.53)  petiis  excursions  euh  on  a  fait  la  route  de 
vins  (.84)  une  fois  c'iiait  super  alon  oomme  ^  on  a  renoontri  beaucoup  de 
d*itrangires  apris  les  trois  semaines  tous  les  Frtnvais  ils  sont  venus  (.81)  et:  (.50) 
on  a:  on  a  conunencd  les  cours  (1 .53)  et  (1 . 19)  je  sais  pas  oui  d'abord  m..  (.84)  le: 
mon  intonation  [  euh  1.94  j  iuit  txis  (  50)  anglophone  ii  is  (1.25)  m€me 
maintenantc'est  terrible  je  sais  mais  [  euh  1.16  jd'abordcV/ai7  juste  incroyableet 
quekfois  il  avait  du  mal  de  me  comprendre  alors  U y  avait  quelques  amis  euh  qui  me 
donnaient  ies  petits  cours  pas  des  cours  mais  (.euh  1.60  |  on  a  discut^  des 
problimes  les  plus  grands... 


Data-set  1:  END  OF  YEAR  1  •  PNB,  prix  et  chomage  dans  ks  pays  de  TOCDE 
OK  euh  Je  vais  parier  des  (  euh  .53]  des  sttaitiques  sUttstiques  de  (XDE  et  ii 
5V^i7d^troisvariabki(  euh  1.28)  pendant  ksann6es(  euh  1.72  ]  quatre-vingt 
cinq  i  quatre-vingt  neuf  et  d*abord  Je  vais  parier  de  (.65)  PNBe  B  en  pour  cent  (.97) 
en  pouroenUge  de  variation  et  aprH  9a  (  euh  .87  )  ks  prix  c  'est-dniire  Tinflation 
et:enrmeuhkdi6ma9e(.78)et(1.25)d'abordeuhkPNB(  euh  I.SSlenmilk 
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neuf  cent  quatrc-vinat  cinq  (  cuh  L47  )  Ic  PNB  j  '^git  dc  trois  virgulc  quatre  pour 
centnuistprts^ieuhiVi^aunechutedel  euh  L09  ]  z6ro  viifule  huit  point  euh 
jusqu'ai  euh  deux  virgulc  six  pour  cent  en  mille  neuf  cent  quatre*vingt  six  et  9a 
c'est  le  niveau  le  plus  basse  (1.47)  le  plus  has  et  aprds  9a  (  euh  .91)  a  une 
progression  constante  (  euh  1.41  ]  jusqu'^  trois  virgulc  cinq  pour  cent  en  mille 
neuf  cent  quatre^vingt  sc. .  sept  ate 

Data-set  2:  END  OF  YEAR  2  •  Le  cas  de  rentreprise  Girodet 

Euh  we// ce  texte  (  euh  1.68  ]  est ///re  Girodet  a  mis  PAIlemagne  dans  sa  poche  et 
il  s'agit  de:  (.81)  une  un  couple  Martine  et  Jean-Michel  Cirodet  Girodet  (  euh  1 .72 
J  qui  ont  feit  un  succ..  succes  de  (  cuh  1.32  ]  rentreprise  de*(I.IO)/ottrrf/jj/erdc$ 
tissus  1  euh  .87  ]  que  (l.OO)  Jean-Michel  a  (.91)  unhdri..  (.53)  a  h€n\t  de  son  p6re 
mais  quand  il  a  (.53)  urMritd  Ten..  Tentrcprise  (  euh  1 . 1 3  J  c  *est  tris  endettie  et: 
il  doit  changer  les  strategies  poui  [euh  1.12  ]  faire  un  su..  pourfaire  un  succes 
(1.3 1)  et  (1.66)  premiircment  il:  (1.78)  change  les  les  (.72)  tissus  que  il  fait  |  euh 
3.84  )  quand  le  p..  son  p6re  |  euh  1.03  )  dirige  Tentreprise  (  euh  1.25  ] 
rentreprise  fail  les  (2.22)  mbams  pour  Etiquettes  ... 

Data-set  3:  ON  RETURN  FROM  YEAR  ABROAD  -  PNB.  innation  et 
chomaj^e  dans  les  pays  dc  POCDE. 

S. :  Done  c  *est  un  c  'est  un  document  de:  (.72)  le  Torganisation  pour  la  cooperation 
et  le:  (.75)  developpement  Economique  je  crois  j'espire  et:  //  s  'agit  de  trois  trois:  | 
euh  1.75  ]  trois  tableaux  |  euh  1.72  ]  un  sur  le  produit  nation.,  non  le  produit 
national  bru..  brut  (  euh  1.3 1  ]  un  sur  le  les  prix  et  un  sur  te  ch6mage  et:  (.82)  c  'est 
ce  sont  ils  sont  pour  le  (.47)  les  ann^es  de  mille  (.60)  neuf  cent  quatre-vingt  cinq 
quarante  quatre-vingt  cinq  A  quati-e-vingt  neuf  done  pour  le  produit  produit  nation  le 
PNEcWrf  cuh  euh  2.28  Ic'cj/lepourcentagede  variation  entre  les  ann^cs  (.84) 
pour  le  (.47)  pour  ce  stat..cette  statistique  done  (1.06)  en  mille  neuf  cent  quar.. 
cinquante  (.47)  quar..  quatre-vingt  cinq  (  euh  2.3 1  \  il  le:  le  produit  natio  le  PNB  a 
augment^  de  (.75)  plus  trois  virgulc  quatre  pour  cent  puis  il  a  chute  de  |  euh  1 .25  ] 
par  un  virgulc  deux  pour  cent  (  euh  .85  ]  en  quatre-vingt  six  |  euh  1.84]... 

Data-set  4:  ON  RETURN  FROM  YEAR  ABROAD  -  Le  cas  dc  rentreprise 
CIRODET 

Done  c*dtait  un  document  document  sur:  euh  une  entreprise  |  euh  1.56  ]  textile  | 
euh  1.25  ]  et  sur  le:  la  rameiioration  de:  de  leur  perfonnance  economique  euh 
quand  le:  (1.43)  le  fils  ont  M  euh  en  charge  a  a  pris  la  charge  de  rentreprise  de  son 
pdre  done  //  s  'agit  d'un  entreprise  qui  a  fabrique  (  euh  .63  ]  du  r\iban  pour  les 
etiquettes  et  I  euh  1.25  ]  le  le  fils  a  decide  de  tout  changer  et:  il  a  (  euh  1.50] 
diversifie  vers  les  la  (  euh  ]  production  des  soieries  je  ne  sais  pas  le  (1.16)  le  lien 
entre  (.97)  les  les  etiquettes  et  les  soi..  les  soieries  mais  (t  .50)  et  |  euh  L9I  ]  done 
avec  sa  femnie  il  a:  (72)  its  ont  its  onl  travaitie  enaemUe  et  ils     diversifii  \  euh 
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2.12  1  vers  ie  la  soicric  avcc  mais  ils  ont  ax^  tout  Icxir  (.87)  tout  tout  Icur  strat^gie 
sur  le  rintdgration  dc  tous  lc$  (.94)  tous  Ics  procid^s  dc  fabrication  (.97)  ct  (.47) 
done  ils  ont  achcti  bcaucoup  des  masch,.  des  nwchincs  de  textiles  pour  faire  tout 
dans  la  meme  usine ... 

Data-set  5  :  Interview  on  return  from  year  abroad 

C. :  La  politique,  c*est  9a  qui  vous  int^resse? 

S.  :nun  mmouiparccqucje(.43)li-ba$j'aifaitI  euh  91]  rhistoirc  des  relations 
intemationales  depuis  la  dcuxiime  guerre  mondiale  (.94)  et  c  'itait  (.68)  vraiment 
tits  int^ressant  et  (  euh  1.00  ]  le  prof  a  ^t^  (.90)  il  a  ^t^  trds  \xi%  \  euh  .75  )  tris 
int^rcsiant  et  (  euh  .56  ]  la  presentation  tout  9a  (1 .09)  et  (1 .3 1)  pour  moi  j'ai  fait 
I'histoire  (  euh  .561  i  I'icole  pour  le: /eov/w^cer/ mais  (.63)  cV/a// sur  niveau 
beaucoup  plus  specialise  (.88)  et  main.,  en  France  [ouij  et  [..euh  1.56  )  cV/a/7 
chouette  vraiment  c  "est  le  i,5S)  c  'itait  le  (.68)le  (.78)le  cours  le  plus  interessant  que 
j'ai  fait  je  crois  dans  ma  vie  (.60)  parce  que  c  V/a/7  jusqu'tw/  quatre-vingt  neuf  (1.38) 
done  c  "itait  Mis  tris  int^ressanl  de  voir  le  (.56)le  (.78)  Ics  chutes  et  les  (1 .03)  le  le 
(2.40)  le  quoi  je  ne  sais  pas  [  euh  2.00  ]  c  'itait  c  *est  intircssant  de  voir  le  (.87) 
comment  les  choses  ont  change  (1.25)  entre  les  les  emies  cinquante  et  les  ennies 
quatre-vingt  et  tous  les  les  (.72)  re.,  relations  les  liens  entre  les  di  les  les  pays 
differents  (1.12)  et  aussi  j'ai  fait  un  cours  de  (.75)  sur  les  probiemes  contemporains 

c  *dtait  sur  le  (56)  Tlnde  et  TAsie  du  Sud-Est  et  moi  j'ai  (1.10)  j'ai  su  rien  sur  ces 
CCS  (.50)  CCS  pays  et  c  '6taU  tr^s  int^ressant  aussi... 
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Some  aspects  of  phonological  transfer 
from  Arabic  to  English  1 


Abbreviations 


AE: 

Actual  Error 

C; 

Consofumt 

'LI 

First  Language  or  Mother  Tongue 

L2 

Second  Language  or  Target  Language 

the  second  variety  of  the  LI,  e.g.  MSA  for  the  Syrian  Arab 

the  first  L2  in  a  language-learning  context  where  Arabic  is  the  LI 

MSA 

Modem  Standard  Arabic,  i.e.  the  modem  extension  of  Classical 

Arabic 

SCA 

Syrian  Colloquial  Arabic 

V 

:    Short  Vowel 

V 

Long  Vowel 

INTRODUCTION 

Within  the  constant  reconsideration  of  the  temi  'language  transfer*  (sec,  for  example, 
Gass  and  Selinkcr  (1983);  Dcchcrt  an  ?  Raupach  (1989)),  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  individuars  past  experience  of  his/her  first  language  (LI)  has  a  significant  role 
to  play  in  the  learning  of  a  second  language  (L2).  However,  one  of  the  most  difilcult 
problems  that  arise  for  language-transfer  specialists  is  to  specify  exactly  how  the 
L2*leamer  can  *behave'  linguistically  in  order  to  evade  the  negative  effects  of 
transfer  identifications^. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine  the  specific  effects  of  transfer  from  Arabic 
on  the  English  interlanguage  system  of  a  group  of  Syrian-Arab  adult  leamers.  By 
recourse  to  both  the  Standard  and  Colloquial  varieties  of  Arabic,  the  areas  of 
language  U^ansfer  are  identified  with  some  features  of  the  phonological 
subcomponent;  namely,  epenthetic  phenomena  which  affect  several  types  of 
consonant  clusters.  Given  that  Arabic  offers  U^emendous  variation  between  the  two 
main  varieties  (a  seemingly  unique  language  situation  in  the  world),  the  article  will 
indicate  that  it  is  ;he  Colloquial,  rather  than  the  Standard  variety,  which  acts  as  the 
strongest  trigger  of  language  transfer  at  a  phonological  level.  Tliis  will  be 
demonstrated  by  analysing  a  number  of  interiingual  identifications  of  epcnthesis 
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actually  produced  by  the  Syrian-Anb  learners  in  their  oral  production  of  English. 
The  article  will  conclude  with  some  suggestions  and  implications  for  teaching  the 
aspects  of  English  phonology  under  discussion  to  Syrian-Arab  learners  in  general. 


The  concrete  data  (which  include  a  selection  of  certain  forms  of  epenthesis  for 
analysis  in  this  paper)  have  been  collected  from  a  group  of  Syrian-Arab  learners  of 
English  in  completely  naturalistic  settings.  These  informants  are  postgraduate 
students  reading  for  higlier  degrees  in  Engineering  at  several  universities  in  Dublin. 
Therefore,  given  the  learners'  LI  whose  principles  and  parameters  are  not  easy  to 
describe  in  explicit  terms,  it  is  believed  that  Syrian  Colloquial  Arabic  (SCA).  like 
any  other  colloquial  dialect  of  Arabic,  is  much  more  prone  to  phonological  transfer 
in  the  context  of  English  learning  than  Classical  Arabic  or  its  modem  extension. 
Modem  Standard  Arabic  (MSA). 

In  the  '  intralingual*  operation^  of  Arabic  phonology  (where  the  phonological 
deviation'  from  the  MSA-norm  can  be  observed  within  the  Anbic  speech 
community),  there  is  a  sU-ong  possibility  that  Colloquial-Arabic  phonology  may 
interfere  in  tlie  production  of  spoken  Classical  Arabic.  This  can  be  seen  when  a 
number  of  native  speakers  of  Arabic  with  different  colloquial  dialects  are  iiKluced  to 
orally  perform  a  given  text  written  in  Classical  Arabic.  For  such  'intralinguistic* 
manifestation  it  is  not  hard  to  find  empirical  corroboration  in  the  literature  of  Arabic 
linguistics.  Barrel  (1960),  for  instance,  points  to  the  fact  that  **any  Arab's  use  of 
spoken  Classical  Arabic  is  always  influenced  in  some  way  by  his  native  colloquial 
dialect"  (Harrel  (1960:4)). 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  native  speaker  of  Arabic  is  historically  confronted  with 
at  least  two  different,  but  'diglossically*  related,  varieties  of  his/her  mother  tongue: 
the  Colloquial  variety  (i.e.  his/her  native  colloquial  dialect)  and  the  Classical  variety 
whose  modem  extension  (MSA)  is  used  as  a  standard  written  fonn  all  over  the  Arab 
World  (see,  for  example,  Ferguson  (1959)).  In  particular,  with  regard  to  the 
phonological  subcomponent  whose  linguistic  interpretation  can  largely  be 
determined  by  surface-structure  constituents,  the  Arab's  native  colloquial  dialect" 
seems  to  represent  his/her  LI  (which  is,  in  this  case,  SCA  for  the  Syrian  Arab) 
whereas  Classical  Arabic  represents  his/her  X2'  (or  rather  hin/htr  'second*  LI)  in 
the  sociolinguistic  sense.  From  this  point  of  view»  it  appears  that  the  Syrian  Arab's 
phonological  knowledge  of  the  LI  (SCA)  is  internal  in  nature  as  opposed  to  his/her 
phonological  knowledge  of  the  X2'  (Classical  Arabic)  which  can  be  looked  upon  as 
external  SCA,  therefore,  is  the  language  which  he/she  has  been  exposed  to  during 
the  language  acquisition  period  and  is  presumably  the  language  used  in  most 
domains,  excluding  formal  domains  (such  as  education  and  mass  media)  where 
MSA  is  used.  This  would  lead  one  to  suggest  that»  in  such  a  perspective,  English, 
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when  being  letmt  as  the  Tirst'  foreign  language  by  the  Syrian  Arab,  would  represent 
his/her  chronologically  and  thus  gain  access  to  a  second  'extemal*  but  third 
phonological  system. 

It  follows  &om  the  above  that,  in  an  Arabic  speech  community  such  as  Syria,  the  L I 
(SC A)  appears  to  be  much  more  phonologically  dominant  than  the  X2*  (Classical 
Arabic)  as  the  *intFalinguistic*  effects  of  the  former  variety  can  be  easily  discerned 
in  the  Syrian  Arab's  attempt  to  orally  pcrfonn  the  latter  variety  (sec  Harrcl  above). 
In  other  words,  because  of  the  phonological  domination  of  the  LI  system  (SCA), 
activating  this  potential  phonological  knowledge  (as  internalised  in  the  Syrian 
Arab's  mind)  is  much  more  automatised  as  compared  with  the  Xr  system 
(Classical  Arabic).  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  learning  the  system  (English)  in 
the  sense  discussed  here,  the  most  phonologically  dominant  variety  (i.e.  the  most 
automatised  variety  LI  (SCA))  seems  to  be  the  strongest  trigger  of  language  transfer 
at  the  phonological  level.  Among  the  large  number  of  interiingual  identifications 
that  can  be  invoked  to  support  this  point  of  view  are  the  epcnthesis  errors  made  by 
the  Syrian-Arab  learners  when  using  their  English  interlanguages  orally.  Hence,  it 
will  be  presently  illustrated  that  the  process  of  short  vowel  epenthesis,  which  breaks 
up  several  types  of  English  consonant  clusters,  is  triggered  by  an  equivalent 
phenomenon  occurring  in  the  Colloquial  variety  (SCA)  but  not  in  either  the 
Classical  variety  or  in  its  modem  extension  (MSA). 

ATTESTED  Forms  Of  Epenthesis 

Epenthesis  is  one  of  two  sorts  of  phonological  intrusion  (the  other  being  prothesis) 
uliere  an  extra  short  vowel  is  inserted  initially  or  medially  into  a  consonant  cluster 
This  phonological  intrusion  can  be  observed  in  some  regional  dialects  of 
Hiberno-English  (e.g.  [fih'm]  versus  /film/  'film*).  In  this  context,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Broselow  (19R3)  to  analyse  the  epenthesis  errors  made  by  members  of  two 
Arabic-dialect  groups:  Egyptian  Colloquial  Arabic  and  Iraqi  (Colloquial  Arabic. 
The  researcher  observed  that  the  epenthesis  of  short  vowels  into  two-segment  and 
three-segment  clusters  diflered  in  treatment  by  members  of  the  two 
colloquial-dialect  groups  (see  Broselow  (1983)).  For  example: 


Errors  by  Egyptian  speakers' 


(1)        a  [filo:rI 

'floor* 

(AE) 

b.  [em:) 

*tlirce' 

(AE) 

c.  [t^ild/rinj 

'children' 

(AE) 

Errors  by  Iraqi  speakers 

(2)       a.  [,flo:r) 

'floor' 

(AE) 

b.  (leri:] 

tlirec' 

(AE) 

c.  [tilidrin] 

children* 

(AE) 
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This  phonological  intrusion  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Egyptian  speakers,  in 
their  colloquial  dialect,  teno  tO  insert  the  short  vowel  /  between  the  first  and  second 
consonants  of  an  initial  two-consonant  cluster  as  in  [XiSv.X]  *she  carries'  (cf  la-b). 
They  also  tend  to  insert  the  same  vowel  after  the  second  consonant  of  a  final 
three-consonant  cluster  as  in  [kalabtylu]  I  wrote  to  him*  (cf.  Ic).  Iraqi  speakers,  on 
the  other  hand,  tend  to  insert  the  short  vowel  ;  before  an  initial  two-consonant 
cluster  as  in  (itSiil)  (cf.  2a-b),  and  after  the  first  consonant  of  a  final  three-consonant 
cluster  as  in  (kilabitla)  (cf.  2c).  Attested  interlingual  identifications  such  as  (la-c) 
and  (2a-c)  are,  among  many  others,  clear  evidence  of  phonological  transfer  from  the 
internalised  knowledge  of  Colloquial  Arabic  rather  than  the  externalised  knowledge 
of  Classical  Arabic  or  its  modem  extension  (MSA).  The  MSA-counteiparts  of  the 
above  LI  -  examples  (taken  from  Egyptian  and  Iraqi  colloquial  Arabic)  are  (ta5i:lu] 
*she  carries*  and  [katabtu  lahu]  1  wrote  to  him'  respectively. 

With  respect  to  the  Syrian  learners  in  question^,  epenthetic  phenomena  are 
observable  in  their  attempts  to  produce  some  final  consonant  clusters  in  English. 
For  example: 

(3)        a.    (fe:riml        Timi'  (AE) 

b.  (noTim]       'nomi*  (AE) 

c.  [le:rin]         'leam'  (AE) 

d.  [boTin]        'bom'  (AE) 

The  insertion  of  llie  short  vowel  /  into  the  final  two-segment  cluster  (fr]+(nasal])  can 
be  -ascribed  to  the  articulation  of  alveolar  Ixf  of  English  as  an  alveolar  ( ]  or  (rl.  The 
articulation  of  hi  in  MSA  involves  a  single  tap  (  J  made  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  dento-alveolar  ridge.  It  is,  therefore,  similar  to  one  of  the  variants  of  the 
English  alveolar  /r/,  namely,  the  intervocalic  flapped  alveolar  (  }  It  follows  that,  if 
this  one-tap  articulation  was  maintained  in  the  Syrian  Reamer's  English 
interianguage,  the  resultant  identification  would  very  likely  lead  to  positive  transfer. 
In  SCA,  on  the  bther  hand,  most  speakers,  if  not  all,  tend  to  use  more  than  one  tap 
when  pronouncing  /r/.  Thus,  it  is  similar  to  the  Scottish  English  counterpart  /r/ 
when  trilled.  The  insertion  of  the  short  vowel  i  into  the  final  two-segment  clusters 
(r-m]  and  [r-n]  makes  their  pronunciation  easier  in  SCA.  Consequently,  when 
phonological  transfer  operates,  the  more*than-one*tap  articulation  of  /r/,  and 
therefore  the  insertion  of/,  is  directly  U*ansferable  from  SCA  but  not  from  MSA.  For 
example: 


SCA 


MSA 


(4) 


a.  [farim] 

b.  Ijirim] 


[  farm  ]  'mincing/chopping* 
[jixm]  'mass/bulk* 
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c,  (qar/nj     [qarnl  'hom/ccntury' 

d.  (finn)      [furnj  *oven' 

Furthermore,  the  cpenthesis  of  the  short  vowel  /  within  this  phonological 
representation  is  readily  apparent  if  the  more-than-one-lap  articulation  of /r/  happens 
to  precede  the  final  two-segment  cluster  /k-t/  in  English.  For  example: 

(5)        a.  lwo:rk/dl  'worked'  (AE) 

b.  lwo:rkill  'worked*  (AE) 

c.  lma:rk/d|  'marked'  (AE) 

d.  [ma:rk/l|  'marked'  (AE) 

These  examples  suggest  that,  because  the  English  alveolar  /r/  is  articulated  by  the 
Syrian  learners  as  alveolar  (rj,  the  resultant  interlingual  duster  appears  (in  their 
focus  of  attention  and  attempted  utilisation)  to  be  a  final  three-segment  cluster  (cf. 
jr-k-d)  in  (5a,c)  and  (r-k-tl  in  (5b.d)),  into  which  the  short  vowel  is  inserted.  Thus, 
the  learner's  tendency  to  insert  an  extra  short  vowel  into  a  final  consonant  cluster  is 
systeipatic;  that  is»  the  epcnthesis  of  i  normally  occurs  before  the  final  segment  of  a 
final  consonant  cluster  whether  it  contains  two  segments  or  three  segments.  For 
example: 

(6)  a.    [a;sk/d]        *asked'  (AE) 

b.  la:skrtl        'asked'  (AE) 

c.  [mone/z]       'months'  (AE) 

d.  (mone/s]       'months'  (AE) 

The  Syrian  speakers'  tendency  to  systematically  insert  the  short  vowel  /  in  such  a 
position  (particularly  when  the  final  consonant  cluster  is  not  followed  by  a  vowel) 
occurs  only  recuiTcni  in  the  sound  system  of  SC A  as  compared  with  that  of  MSA. 
For  example: 

SCA  MSA 

(7)  a.    (sakab/t]       (sakabt)       'inured  out  (I)' 

b.  liarak/t]       [tarakt]   'left  (I)' 

c.  (sab/tl         (sabt)  'Saturday' 

d.  (tah/tl  jlahtl  'under/beneath' 

This  substantially  demonstrates  that  it  is  SCA-influence  (and  not  MSA  -influence) 
which  underlies  the  operation  of  epcnthesis  in  the  English  interlanguage  of  the 
Syrian  learner  (cf  also  4a-d). 
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Examples  of  q)enthesi$  are  also  observable  in  the  Syrian  leamen*  attempts  to 
produce  three-segment  clusters  in  initial  position.  These,  too,  appear  to  be 
systematic;  that  is,  vowel-inseition  normally  occurs  between  the  first  and  second 
segments  ofan  initial  three-segment  cluster.  For  example: 


Epenthetic  phenomena  are  more  explicitly  observable  in  the  Syrian  learners' 
allcmpls  to  produce  intervocalic  four-segment  clusters,  which  normally  occur  as  the 
first  consonant  clusters  in  some  English  words.  Again,  vowel -insertion  occurs 
systematically  between  the  second  and  third  segments  of  these  clusters.  For 
example: 

(9)  a.    (iks/'kyu:2l     'excuse'  (AE) 

b.  (iks/ple:n]     'explain'  (AE) 

c.  (iks/preinj     'expression'  (AE) 

d.  (iks/tri:mlil    'extremely'  (AE) 

So  far  as  the  actual  examples  (8a-d)  and  (9a-d)  are  concerned,  phonological  transfer 
requires  a  more  detailed  analysis  in  this  case  due  to  the  intricacy  of  the  phonological 
processes  which  underlie  the  equivalent  phenomena  in  SCA.  To  avoid  possible 
confusion,  some  abbreviations  will  be  employed  here:  (C)  stands  for  a  consonant, 
(v)  for  a  short  vowel,  and  (V)  for  a  long  vowel.  In  MSA,  som.c  simple  present  verbs 
are  governed  by  the  phonological  structure  (CvCVC)  as  in  (lOa-c)  below: 

(10)  a.  [turitd]    *y<^u  (sing,  masc.)  want'  (MSA) 

b.  [tarutb]    Vou  (sing,  masc.)  go'  (MSA) 

c.  (Unarm)       ^ou  (sing,  masc.)  sleep'  (MSA) 

In  MSA,  in  particular,  one  of  the  interrogative  forms  is  formulated  by  prefixing  the 
question  particle  [a]  to  a  simple  present  verb.  This  particle  is  phonetically 
represented  as  a  glottal  stop  (?]  followed  by  the  short  vowel  (a).  Since  it  always 
occurs  initially,  the  symbol  [7]  is  usually  dropped  and  thus  the  intenrogative  prefix  is 
represented  by  the  short  vowel  (a)^.  Consequently,  the  phonological  structure  of  the 
above  verb  class  will  be  (vCvCVC): 

(11)  a.  [  atari  ;d]  'do  you  want?'  (MSA) 

b.  [avai^urh]  'do  you  go?'  (MSA) 

c.  (atana:m]      'do  you  sleep?'  (MSA) 


a.  (s/kri:nl 

b.  Is/pri  q1 

c.  [s/tn:t] 

d.  (sitriQ) 


'screen' 
'spring' 
'street' 
'string' 


(AE) 
(AE) 
(AE) 
(AE) 
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In  SCA,  on  ihc  other  hand,  the  phonological  structure  of  the  verb  class  (CvCVC)  as 
in  (10«-c)  is  changed  by  dropping  the  short  vowel  (v),  and  the  resultant  structure 
willbc(CCVC): 

(12)  a.    ltri:d]  (SCA) 

b.  [liu:h]  (SCA) 

c.  {tna:m]  (SCA) 

Specifically,  the  initial  two-segment  clusters  not  preceded  by  a  vowel  as  in  (I2a-c) 
seem  to  occur  in  SCA  only^.  This  would  imply  that  the  Syrian  learners  experience 
no  difficulty  in  producing  initial  two-segment  clusters  in  English  (cf.  la-b;  2a-b  in 
Broselow*$  data).  It  follows  that  when  Syrian  speakers  prefix,  for  example,  the 
consonant  (b-J  (one  of  whose  functions  is  to  create  interrogative  forms)*  to  the  verb 
class  (CCVC)  as  in  (12a-c),  the  result  would  apparently  lead  to  a  fomiulation  of 
initial  three-segment  clusters  within  the  phonological  structure  (C-CCVC): 

(13)  a.    (b-tri:d)  (SCA) 

b.  [b-tru:h]  (SCA) 

c.  (b-Uia:m)  (SCA) 

However,  when  the  consonant  (b-J  is  prefixed  to  the  verb  class  (CCVC)  in  order  to 
form  intcnogativc  forms  in  SCA,  Syrian  speakers  tend  to  systematically  insert  the 
short  vowel  /  after  that  consonant.  Hence,  the  phonological  structure  of  the  above 
verb  class  will  be  (CvCCVC): 

(14)  a.    [b/tri:d)        'do  you  want?'  (SCA) 

b.  [bitru:iij       'do  you  go?'  (SCA) 

c.  [b/tna:m]      *do  you  sleep?*  (SCA) 
(cf.  the  actual  utterances  (8a-d)) 

Notice,  here,  that  the  insertion  of  the  short  vowel  /  into  initial  three-segment  clusters 
as  in  (Ua-c)  occurs  systematically  between  the  first  and  second  segments. 
Therefore,  by  analysing  some  exam)  les  from  the  (CvCVC)  and  comparing  it  with 
their  corresponding  forms  in  SCA,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  SCA-infiuence  (and  not 
MSA-influence)  which  triggers  phonological  Uansfer  in  the  actual  examples  (8a-<i), 

By  analogy,  phonological  transfer  in  the  actual  examples  (9aKi)  can  be  explored 
with  reference  to  some  examples  of  another  MSA  verb  class  and  their 
SCA-rcprescntations.  If,  for  instance,  the  processes  (illustrated  in  (11)  to  (14) 
above)  arc  applied,  within  more  or  less  the  tiame  phonological  representation,  to 
other  verb  classes  such  as  (CvCCvC)  in  MSA,  we  gel  the  following: 
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(15) 


&.  [tadms] 

b.  (Uskubj 

c.  {taksab] 


*you  (sing.masc.)  study* 
*you  (sing,  masc.)  pour  out' 
*you  (sing,  masc.)  win' 


(MSA) 
(MSA) 
(MSA) 


Since  the  interrogative  prefix  in  SCA  is  [b]  then  the  resultont  SCA-realisation  of  this 
verb  class  will  involve  an  initial  four-segment  cluster  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
medial  two-segment  cluster  in  the  MSA-form.  The  short  vowel  [a]  in  these  verbs  is 
replaced  by  a  shorter  vowel  [i]  as  in  (14a-c)  but  its  insertion  occurs  systematically 
after  the  second  consonant  of  the  resultant  four-segment  cluster.  Thus,  the 
SCA-representation  of  the  above  MSA  verb  class  will  be  governed  by  the 
phonological  structure  (CCvCCvC): 

(16)  a.    [budrosj       'do  you  study'?'  (SCA) 

b.  (bU'skob]       'do  you  pour  out?'  (SCA) 

c.  [bulcsab]       'doyouwinr  (SCA) 

Furthermore,  (ij-insertion  in  (16a-c)  will  still  be  maintained  in  its  underlying 
position  even  if  Syrian  speakers  emphasise  these  verbs  by  SCA-particles  such  as 

(17)  a.    lebtidrosj      'do  you  (really)  study?'  (SCA) 

b.  [ebt/skob]     'do  you  (really)  pour  out?'  (SCA) 

c.  [ebt/ksabj     'do  you  (really)  win?*  (SCA) 


It  now  becomes  evident  that  epenthetic  phenomena,  which  occur  systematically  in 
SCA-examples  such  as  (14a-c)  and  (17a-c).  seem  to  be  systenuitically  transferable 
onto  the  Syrian  learners'  English  interlanguages  as  in  (8a<[)  and  (9ft-d) 
respectively.  In  other  words,  when  the  learners  attempt  to  produce  English  words 
beginning  with  a  three-segment  cluster:  /skri:n/,  they  usually  insert  the  short  vowel  i 
between  the  first  and  second  segments  of  this  cluster  [s/kri:n]  by  falling  back  on  a 
systematic  SCA-represenlation  as  in  [b/'triid).  When  the  learners  attempt  to  produce 
English  words  containing  an  intervocalic  four-segment  cluster:  /ikskju:z/.  they  tend 
to  divide  the  cluster  into  two  two-segment  clusters  by  inserting  the  short  vowel  / 
between  the  second  and  tliird  segments  of  this  cluster  (iks/kyu:z],  which  relates  to  a 
similar  process  in  SCA  as  shown  by  [cbt/dros]. 

Pedagogical  Implications 

As  noted  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  one  of  the  most  problematic  tasks  is  to  ascertain 
tl>e  remedial'  linguistic  cues  for  the  L2-lcamcr  when  he/she  faces  tenacious 
obstacles  as  a  result  of  negative  transfer.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  processes 
underlying  L2-leaming  are  still  not  fully  understood  in  current  research,  and  that 


(cf  (9a-d)) 
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language  transfer  is  one  such  process,  TradiUonally.  the  pedagogical  issue  rested  on 
the  belief  that  language  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  focus  their  teaching  plans 
on  the  formal  difTerenccs  between  the  learner's  LI  and  the  L2,  since  these 
differences  were  assumed  to  be  the  main  source  of  negative  transfer.  This  approach, 
however  had  iu  problems  as  the  degrse  of  formal  difference  does  not  necessarily 
correlate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  learning  difficulty;  provided  that  the  fonraial 
similarities  (particularly,  tlmsc  which  are  oiUy  available  in  the  learner's  perception) 
cannot  always  guarantee  learning  facilitation  (sec  Kellerman  (1983)). 

Despite  contradicting  viewpoints  on  conlraslivc  studies,  there  has  been  a  recent 
interest  in  research  into  the  crosslinguistic  similarities  between  LI  and  L2,  and  in 
their  relevance  for  foreign-language  leaching.  It  seems  Uiat  the  ongoing  debate  and 
controversy  over  language  transfer  does  not  call  into  question  the  fact  of 
LI -influence  on  L2.lcaming,  but  arises  from  the  use  of  appropriate  and  clearcut 
terminology  to  describe  the  linguistic  as  well  as  the  nonlinguistic  paradigms  of  this 
fact.  Therefore,  whether  it  is  a  bchaviourislic  or  a  cognitive  interpretation,  the 
greater  the  potential  for  crosslinguistic  similarity  between  LI  and  L2,  the  larger  the 
scope  of  facilitation  (positive  transfer)  there  will  be  in  the  process  of  L2-leaming. 
Furthermore,  facilitation  is  also  conditioned  by  the  learner's  real  perception  of 
crosslinguistic  similarity,  wliere  such  similarity  would  lead  to  positive  transfer.  In 
this  case,  the  possibilities  of  negative  transfer  decrease  and  the  pedagogical  issue 
should  place  special  emphasis  on      utilisation  of  the  LI -items  or  rules  that  are  to 
varying  degrees  similar  to  their  L2-counterparts,  particularly  those  LI -items  or  rules 
which  are    known*  to  the  learner,  but  that  he/she  does  not  perceive  as 
crosslinguislically  similar  to  the  L2-counlerparts.  Hence,  widening  the  learner's 
perception  of  the  unknown*  similarities  at  the  eariy  stages  of  learning  is  necessary 
for  him/her  to  make  -  and  therefore  automalise  -  the  relevant  crosslingual  tie-ups, 
since  the  ability  to  associate  incoming  data  with  already  existing  linguistic 
knowledge  is  a  natural  tendency  (see,  for  example,  Ringbom  (1987: 1430). 

Concerning  the  epcnthesis  errors  discussed  here,  it  is  the  Usk  of  the  language 
teacher  to  affirm  the  facilitalive  role  of  Arabic  (SCA  and  MSA)  by  inducing  his^er 
students  to  make  the  necessary  crosslingual  tie-ups  for  the  production  of  the 
English  consonant  clusters  in  question,  since  the  analysis  of  the  data  illustrated  that 
the  Syrian  learners  relied  on  what  they  could  find  phonologically  legitimate*  in  SCA 
as  a  feasible  strategy  in  their  real  attempts  to  produce  the  clusters.  These  English 
consonant  clusters  can,  therefore,  be  classified  according  to  their  positions  wilhm  a 
word  and  the  number  of  segments  which  they  contain,  into  four  main  types: 

1.  Final  two-segment  clusters 

These  clusters  refer  to  the  occurrence  of  (/r/+/nasal/)  in  word  final  position  m  some 
English  words  (cf  3a.d).  Given  that  the  articulation  of  the  English  alveolar  M  is  the 
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main  problem  as  shown  above,  the  Syrian  learner  could  have  two  options  for  the 
production  of  the  nearest  approximation  to  these  clusters:  Either  maintain  the 
one-tap  articulation  of  /r/oismely  [  ]» in  MSA  and  draw  on  the  equivalent  clusters 
(cf.  4a -d  MSA);  or  drop  /r/  completely  and  draw  on  long  vowels  preceding  a  final 
nasal  in  SCA-words  such  as  Ige:m]  'clouds\  (no:m]  'sleeping',  IbcinJ  'between', 
[bo:n]  'distance',  etc^^. 

2.  Final  three-segment  clusters 

This  type  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  the  English  alveolar  /r/  before  a  final 
two*segment  cluster  as  in  /r-k-t/  (cf5a-d).  Again»  since  the  articulation  of  the 
English  alveolar  /r/  is  the  main  problem,  the  best  thing  to  do,  from  the  learner's  point 
of  view,  is  to  drop  M  and  draw  on  a  final  two-segment  cluster  in  MSA-words  such 
as  (sabai:/J  'cast  (I)',  (tanUr/)  Mefl  (I)',  etc.  (cf  7a-d).  Similar  strategies  could  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  final  three-segment  clusters  /s-k-t/  and  /n-g-s/  (cf  6a-d)  by 
drawing  on  the  linguistic  resources  of  both  MSA  and  SCA. 

3.  Initial  three-segment  clusters 

In  most  cases,  the  English  sound  /s/  occurs  as  the  first  segment  of  these  clusters  (cf. 
8a-d).  The  Syrian  learner,  must  make  a  greater  effort  in  this  case  at  producing  the 
three  consonant  clusters,  since  they  do  not  occur  in  SCA  without  vowel-intrusion 
(cf  14a-c).  Thus,  the  articulation  of  initial  three-segment  clusters  with  the  sound  /s/ 
should  entail  the  following  strategy:  produce  a  voiceless  sibilant  [s]  with  a  very 
sli^t  pause  intervening  between  it  and  tlie  production  of  the  two-segment  cluster 
which  follows  it.  This  should  be  facilitated  by  the  canonical  structure  of  SCA  itself. 

4.  Intervocalic  four-segment  clusters 

Analogous  with  the  previous  type,  the  English  sounds  Ik-sl  occur  as  the  first  two 
segments  of  these  clusters  (cf  9a-d).  The  effort  required,  here,  is  far  greater  as  the 
cluster  never  occurs  in  SCA  without  vowel-intrusion  (cf  16  a-c;  17a-c),  Thus  the 
following  strategy  is  recommended:  break  up  the  cluster  into  two  two-segment 
clusters;  the  syllabic  break  should  occur  with  a  very  slight  pause  between  the  2nd 
and  3rd  segments.  The  production  of  the  last  two  segment  cluster  should  be 
facilitated  by  the  structure  of  SCA  (cf  1 2a  -  c).  .  - 

Conclusion 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  above  will  have  illuminated  some  of  the  complexities 
that  manifest  themselves  when  learners  transfer  certain  rules  and  processes  from 
Arabic  to  English.  Given  that  SCA,  rather  than  MSA,  was  the  strongest 
precondition  for  phonological  transfer  in  the  production  of  several  ^pes  of  English 
consonant  clusters,  certain  solutions  have  been  offered  with  reference  to  the 
crosslinguistic  similarities  that  exist  between  English  and  Arabic  within  its  two 
main  varieties.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  reinforce  the  facilitative  role 
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of  Arabic  by  focusing  on  the  learner's  perception  of  these  similarities.  This  of  course 
demands  of  the  teacher  that»  besides  his/her  masteiy  of  English,  he/she  possesses 
wide  knowledge  of  both  MSA  and  SC A.  In  addition,  he/she  has  avaiUble  a  set  of 
paradigms  in  terms  of  which  he/she  is  able  to  elucidate  how  a  given  MSA-item  is 
realised  through  the  highly  flexible  boundaries  of  SCA  and  processed  when  acting 
as  a  trigger  for  language  transfer.  In  such  a  perspective,  ihc  tcaclicr  would  be  in  a 
belter  position  to  over-stress  the  crosslinguistic  similarities  of  which  the  learner  is 
not  aware.  Thus,  LI -knowledge,  as  an  aiding  reference  frame,  can  be  automatised 
from  the  beginning,  since  crosslinguistic  relations  arc  always  being  modified  during 
the  interianguage  experience. 

Notes 

1.  This  paper  is  based  on  the  empirical  research  conducted  tor  a  PliD  Uiesis  entitled 
"The  Potential  for  Arabic  Transfer  in  the  Oral  Interianguage  of  English"  at  Dublin 
City  University.  1  would  like  to  thank  D6nall  P.  0  Baoill  and  two  external  readers 
for  their  comments  on  an  initial  version  of  this  paper. 

2.  Transfer  or  interiingual  'identifications*  refer  to  tliose  *deviant'  or  'non-deviant' 
structures  produced  in  the  L2,  which  are  deemed  to  be  a  reflection  of  LI -influence. 
Structures  of  this  category,  therefore,  result  in  one  sort  of  linguistic  solution 
(interiingual),  which  involves  hypotheses  about  the  application  of  items,  '^jles  or 
properties  of  rules  by  generalisation  from  the  LI. 

3.  'Intralinguar  operation  indicates,  here,  the  making  of  phonological  errors  by 
native  speakers  of  Arabic  in  their  LI,  when  these  errors  are  judged  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  MSA-norm  of  phonological  representations. 

4.  To  avoid  possible  confusion  in  this  paper,  the  square  brackets  [  1  are  used  to 
indicate  the  phonetic  transcription  of  learner  interianguage,  Arabic,  and  any  other 
language  where  necessary;  whereas  the  oblique  dashes  /  /  indicate  the  phonemic 
contrast  within  either  English  or  Arabic. 

5.  The  home  colloquial  dialects  of  these  infonnants  are:  Northern  Colloquial  Dialect 
(the  dialect  of  Aleppo),  Southern  Colloquial  Dialect  (The  dialect  of  Damascus),  and 
Western  Colloquial  Dialect  (the  dialect  of  Tartus). 

6.  The  glottal  stop  j?)  is  usually  used  to  represent  the  Arabic  radical  (hamzal  when 
it  occurs  both  medially  and  tlnally  due  to  its  importance  in  these  two  positions. 
Since  this  radical  has  a  full  consonantal  value,  it  can  be  governed  by  each  of  the 
three  short  vowels  in  MSA:  (fatlial  'sign  of  accusative  [al*.  (dammal  'sign  of 
nominative  (u)',  and  (kas'ra)  'sign  of  genitive  (il*.  In  initial  position,  however,  the 
symbol  [?1  is  usually  dropped  in  Roman  transcription,  and  the  short  vowel  that 
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governs  [hamza]  represents  the  whole  phonological  structure.  Thus,  there  is  Xio 
difference  in  pronunciation  between  the  following  contrasts:  [ValamJ/lalaml  'pain*, 
(7umanil/(«maml  'nations',  [?ibarl/libarl  'needles',  etc.  (cf.  1  la-c). 

7.  Two-segment  clusters  in  MSA,  however,  can  occur  initially  (but  preceded  by  a 
short  vowel)  as  in  (iy7a:s)  'bankruptcy*,  or  medially  as  in  [Uij^b]  'pour  out  (you)',  or 
finally  as  in  (7aHl  MSA).  / 

8.  The  consonant  (b-J  is  derived  from  the  initial  radical  of  the  SCA-word  [^iddak] 
'do  you  like/prefer?'  (whose  MSA-counterpart  is  [a/>iwiddika|)  and  is  used  as  an 
interrogative  particle  prefixed  to  the  simple  present  verb  in  SCA. 

9.  The  particle  (e],  which  is  derived  from  the  SCA-word  (e:)  'yes',  can  be  prefixed  to 
the  simple  present  verb  in  SCA  to  str-.ngthen  or  affirm  the  information  portrayed  by 
the  verb. 

10.  Tlie  MSA-variants  of  tliese  words  are:  [gaym],  (nawm],  (bayn],  and  [bawn] 
respectively. 
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Research  study  on  affective  and 
environmental  factors  of  older  learners 
during  second  language  immersion 


Introduction 

The  University  of  Limerick  has  links  under  Uie  Erasmus  and  ECTS  scheme  with 
several  institutions  in  France  and  Belgium  and  participates  in  many  exchanges. 
Students  who  follow  the  course  "Business  with  a.  language",  arc  very  strongly 
encouraged  to  avail  of  Ihc  opportunity  to  study  in  the  countiy  of  the  target  language 
and  to  improve  their  language  skills.  However,  this  experience  of  study  abroad  is  at 
an  early  stage  and  its  format  is  constantly  changing  to  achieve  llie  best  conditions  and 
results  for  students. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  understand  the  students'  language  expectations  and  to  create  Uie 
optimum  learning  environment  during  the  period  of  immersion,  it  was  decided  to 
conduct  a  survey  on  a  sample  of  students  who  bad  completed  a  six  month  period  of 
study  abroad.  This  paper  is  part  of  an  in-depth  study  (doctoral  thesis)  examining  the 
overall  value  of  immersion  in  the  target  language  on  the  written  skills  of  second 
language  learners,  focusing  extensively  on  error  analysis  of  collected  data.  The 
number  of  students  tested  therefore  was  limited  to  7.  It  comprises  a  longitudinal 
study  which  evaluates  the  performance  of  students  with  various  degrees  of 
proficiency.  Based  on  a  questionnaire  completed  by  the  same  students  which 
investigated  their  level  of  exposure  to  the  language,  their  attitude  to  French  language 
and  culture  and  their  perception  of  achievements  in  the  language  prior  to  departure 
and  upon  their  return  from  France,  this  paper  examines  the  students*  affective  and 
language  educational  factors  and  how  these  variables  interacted  with  the  different 
environmental  factors  encountered  by  these  students  during  their  language  immersion 
period. 

This  is  a  first  exploration  of  preliminaiy  results.  Nonetheless  the  findings  provide 
some  first  clues  about  favourable  and  unfavourable  aspccU  of  study  abroad  which 
may  facilitate  the  structuring  of  such  programmes  in  the  future. 

AFFECTIVE  Factors 

After  the  immersion  period  in  France  (or  Belgium),  students'  motivation  was  so  high 
and  their  attitude  towards  further  learning  was  so  positive  that  the  investigation  of  the 
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afTective  factors  contributing  to  this  infatuation  for  the  French  language  aroused  my 
interest  and  spurred  me  onwards  to  look  into  the  causes  for  this  in&tuation.  At  the 
time  the  task  undertaken  was  the  collection  of  data  in  order  to  cany  out  an  error 
analysis  of  their  written  work.  The  feeling  was  that  the  students*  reflection  on  their 
own  experience  of  learning  might  help  to  evaluate  their  degree  of  competence,  to  see 
later  on  if  their  performance  was  really  affected  by  these  factors  and  finally  to 
comprehend  better  the  evolution  of  their  written  skills  in  the  French  language.  In 
order  to  allow  them  to  get  a  more  balanced  view  of  their  study  abroad  programme 
tlicy  answered  u  questionnaire  six  months  a  Her  their  return;  (hey  emphasised  the  fact 
that  their  responses  would  not  have  been  the  same  if  they  had  been  tested 
immediately  upon  their  return  as  opposed  to  six  months  later.  To  classify  affective 
factors  while  setting  up  the  questionnaire,  Ellis's  definition  of  general  factors 
commonly  known  as  effective  factors  as  distinct  from  personal  factors,  was  adopted: 

Personal  factors  are  highly  idiosyncratic  features  of  each  individual's 
approach  to  learning  a  L2.  (...)  The  general  factors  are  variables  that  are 
characteristic  of  all  learners.  They  differ  not  in  whether  they  are  present  in 
a  particular  individual's  learning,  but  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
present,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  realised. 

(EllU  1985:100) 

So,  the  general  factors  which  were  retained  for  the  survey  were  the  following: 
gender,  linguistic  and  academic  background,  previous  immersion,  age,  attitude, 
motivation,  perceptions  of  achievement  towards  integration  and  performance.  The 
personality  factor  remains  so  diiTicult  to  deal  with  on  its  own  that  it  will  be  taken  into 
account  only  when  discussing  students'  integration  with  the  French  community. 

Gender 

Among  the  students  who  study  "Business  studies  with  a  language**  a  greater  number 
of  female  students  is  found  (of  a  total  class  of  46  students,  13  were  boys  and  33  were 
girls).  This  clarifies  the  high  percentage  of  girls  represented:  5  of  the  7  students 
tested  were  girls. 

LINGUISTIC  AND  ACADEMIC  BACKGROUND 

Among  these  students  only  one  is  a  native  speaker  of  the  Irish  language;  they  are  all 
fluent  speakers  of  English  and  have  various  degrees  of  proficiency  in  Irish  and 
French.  At  the  University  of  Limerick  they  chose  to  follow  the  **Business  studies 
with  a  Language**  programme  which  requires  very  high  overall  results  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  and  entails  attending  French  lectures  and  tutorials  for  4  houn  each  week. 
They  had  spent  4  terms  of  10  weeks  duration  in  UL  before  they  went  to  France. 
These  students  were  excellent,  good,  and  average  (some  were  weak  in  their  written 
French). 
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Swain  and  Lapkin  (1989)  posit  that  an  older  second  language  learner  has  a  strong 
advanUge  when  learning  a  second  language,  compared  to  a  very  young  learner, 
because  of  the  good  command  of  his  first  language: 

Thus  an  individual  who  has  a  well-established  first  language  has  important 
cognitive  and  learning  strategies  as  resources  to  call  upon  in  learning  and 
using  a  second  language,  particularly  with  respect  to  literacy-related 
activities. 

(Swain  and  Lapkin  1989:152) 

Given  thii  perspective,  an  excellent  first  language  Icanwr  could  be  expected  to  be 
more  effective  in  learning  a  second  language  than  the  weaker  first  language  learner. 
On  examining  some  of  the  grades  obtained  by  the  students  in  English  at  their 
Leaving  Certificate  and  in  comparing  them  with  their  French  results  at  the  same 
exam  (sec  Appendix  I)  the  discrepancy  seems  to  contradict  the  above  prediction. 
After  the  immersion  period,  even  though  the  French  grades  of  these  students  had 
altered  somewhat,  they  were  still  contrasting  with  iheir  previous  English  grades. 

The  results  for  the  English  and  French  examinations  for  our  sample  of  smdcnts  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  degree  of  competence  in  the  first  language  is  not  a  sufficient  factor 
in  itself  to  predict  the  rate  of  success  of  second  language  learners. 

Previous  immersion  in  the  target  language 

Although  5  of  the  7  students  had  been  to  France,  tlieir  stay  only  involved  a  holiday 
either  with  their  family  or  with  friends  (all  English  speakers).  None  had  previous 
real  interaction  in  French  with  French  people. 


By  the  lime  they  went  to  study  in  France  the  students  were  20  or  2 1  years  old  and  had 
been  studying  French  for  about  8  years.  Although  they  were  about  1 2  years  old  when 
they  sUrted  learning  their  second  language  and  therefore  were  "older  beginners",  one 
would  think  the  age  factor  to  be  of  benefit  to  their  learning  in  this  situation  since 
language  learners  of  nuiture  years  are  able  to  refiect  on  their  own  language  use  and  to 
attend  consciously  to  language  per  se  (Swain  and  Lapkin,  1989)  and  are  particularly 
well»$uitcd  to  more  autonomous  modes  of  learning  (David  Little,  1989), 

Attitude 

R^rding  their  general  attitude  to  the  French  language:  on  being  asked  how  they 
found  leaniing  French,  their  answer  was  either  easy  (4  studcnU)  or  average  (3 
students),  in  other  words,  not  difficult.  Regarding  their  future  study  experience:  five 
studenu  were  very  enthusiastic  about  their  lime  abroad  and  two  were  quite  happy. 
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On  the  whole,  they  all  were  reasonably  positive  in  their  outlook  on  the  future  ttudy 
experience. 

Before  leaving  for  France  the  majority  of  them  (5  students)  considered  that  they  had 
an  active  role  to  play  in  the  process  of  learning  French  abroad;  one  had  never 
thought  about  it  and  the  weakest  felt  that  she  had  no  active  role  to  play.  This 
response  came  from  the  weakest  student  and  the  only  one  who  never  read  any  Freiwh 
book  (extra  reading  being  left  to  her  own  discretion)  while  abroad.  The 
environmental  factors  section  should  give  us  an  answer  as  to  whether  the  eagerness 
to  take  part  in  the  learning  process  was  put  into  action  by  the  others  or  not. 

Motivation 

When  asked  to  specify  their  reasons  for  studying  abroad  (see  Appendix  2),  the 
majority  of  them  said  that  they  were  going  to  France  first  and  foremost  to  Icam  the 
language  (6),  the  second  reason  was  either  to  get  to  know  the  culture  (5)  or  for  a 
minority  (2),  to  enhance  post  university  employment  prospects.  It  is  an  interesting 
answer  considering  the  course  of  study  that  they  follow  -  "Business  Studies  with  a 
Language".  One  would  have  expected  their  second  main  reason  for  studying  abroad 
to  be  for  future  employment  prospects  rather  than  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
culture. 

Gardner  and  Lambert  (1972)  define  motivation  which  reflects  practical 
considerations  as  "instrumental",  while  motivation  reflecting  a  sincere  and  personal 
interest  in  the  people  and  cu  re  is  defined  as  "integrative".  In  the  case  of  these 
Business  Studies  students,  the  integrative  motive  outweighed  the  instrumental 
motive.  This  was  confirmed  during  the  immersion  pcnod  where  some  students  felt 
that  their  motivation  grew,  together  with  their  awareness  of  a  new  dimension  of  the 
language.  One  student  wrote:  "Increased  awareness  of  French  culture  also  spurs 
you  on  to  improving  your  language  skills  as  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  the 
culture**. 

Perception  of  achievements 
Integration 

When  asked  if  they  fell  integrated  with  the  French  community,  four  answered 
positively  but  three  did  not.  Of  these  three,  one  said  that  she  felt  integrated  only 
when  she  started  to  work  as  an  au  pair  after  her  period  of  study.  It  appears  that  those 
who  felt  isolated  did  not  mix  with  the  French  students  as  much  as  they  would  have 
liked  to  (see  environmental  factors  section)  but  rather  with  foreign  students  or  the 
Arab  community.  These  particular  students  did  stay  on  at  the  end  of  their  study 
period  to  work  (as  waiters,  guides,  among  French  staff..)  but  still  did  not  feel  part  of 
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the  French  community  despite  efTorts  to  achieve  this  aim.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
question  of  whether  this  phenomenon  can  be  explained  by  the  personality  of  the  three 
students  concerned  or  not.  as  they  all  appeared  to  be  introvert,  quite  ambitious  and 
rather  anxious. 

Performance  in  the  Language 

Before  going  to  France,  the  students  perceived  their  oral  skills  to  be  cither  average  or 
poor  whereas  on  their  return  they  perceived  them  as  good  or  vciy  good;  one  had 
changed  her  perception  from  poor  to  veiy  good  -  she  was  a  student  who  thrived  on 
the  au  pair  system.  She  mentioned  that  she  enjoyed  dealing  with  people  on  a  one  to 
one  basis,  being  conrecled  by  the  hosts  and  getting  explanations  of  vocabulary  when 
necessaiy.  The  students'  exi>erience  showed  lliat  the  regular  use  of  French 
accelerated  the  development  of  tlieir  oral  skills.  They  were  veiy  pleased  with  the 
significant  improvement  in  these  skills. 

On  the  contrary,  they  staled  that  their  written  skills  were  not  fuelled  during  their 
immersion  period  and  they  fwarcd  that  their  previous  level  of  performance  in  written 
French  had  either  worsened  from  very  good  to  poor  (1).  remained  the  same  (2)  or 
dropped  (4)  after  their  six  month  stutfy  abroad.  They  complained  about  the  lack  of 
formal  French  classes  for  foreign  students  as  being  the  main  contributoiy  factor. 
They  said  that  the  only  qjp^rtunity  for  writing  in  French  was  mostly  for  essays  and 
exams  (one  exam-session  during  their  stay)  and  for  this  reason  were  never  actually 
corrected  grammatically.  The  same  comment  applied  to  lectures  where  they  took 
many  notes  but  were  never  sure  if  these  were  grammatically  correct.  The  general 
feeling  was  that  time  was  wasted  by  not  having  more  formal  ii»truction,  apart  from 
the  case  of  one  student  who  attended  formal  classes  •  but  did  not  improve  greatly  in 
her  written  work. 

On  the  whole»  they  felt  that  they  had  achieved  a  much  greater  autonomy  in  language 
learning  and  that  this  experience  also  boosted  their  confidence  immensely.  The 
following  comment  illustrates  this  positive  feeling  about  their  competence:  7w  my 
eyes  (he  main  achievement  of  those  six  months  in  France  was  to  have  been  able  to 
get  on  and  to  communicate  successfully  with  French  people  through  French**,  This 
was  stated  by  the  weakest  student  of  the  group. 

Personal  development 

One  student's  comment  expresses  the  general  feeling  of  the  group  about  the 
immersion  experience:  "Living  so  far  away  from  home  makes  one  become  more 
independent,  more  balanced  and  more  responsible**.  Some  students  (4)  decided  to 
sUiy  on  in  France  after  their  study  period  to  gain  work  experience  and  to  get  to  know 
other  sections  of  the  French  community.  This  was  a  personal  choice  which  shows 
some  maturity.  The  students  were  all  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  benefits  of 
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such  an  experience.  They  generally  felt  that  it  broadened  their  horizons,  that  it  gave 
them  an  insight  into  the  European  mentality  and  that  they  matured  both  as  persons 
and  as  learners,  the  two  things  being  insepar^^ble. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS 

Since  the  learning  environment  provides  the  input  data  necessary  for  language 
acquisition  it  is  imperative  to  define  and  analyse  the  various  elements  of  this 
environment; 

These  three  different  emphases  -  on  environment,  learner,  and  interaction  - 
correspond  to  Corder*s  notions  of  input  as  the  outcome  of  activity  which 
involves  both  enviroimicnt  and  learner. 


This  investigation  should  lead  us  to  outline  the  factors  which  are  essential  to  a 
conducive  learning  background  during  language  immersion.  Only  the  more 
important  environmental  factors  which  may  have  a  significant  influence  upon 
students*  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  were  considered:  instruction,  cultural 
activities,  sport,  reading,  watching  T.V.,  work  experience,  exposure  to  the  language 
and  mixing  with  the  community. 

Instruction 

Sincr.  these  students  are  from  the  Business  Studies  course  in  UL,  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  their  programme  to  study  or  work  in  the  target  language  country.  These  students 
who  studied  in  France  or  Belgium  had  to  follow  an  equivalent  course  to  the  Business 
one  offered  in  UL.  This  type  of  course  is  provided  by  an  "Ecole  Sup^rieure  de 
Commerce"  or  "la  Faculty  des  Sciences"  of  the  different  universities. 

The  type  of  lectures  that  they  followed  were  held  in  large  theatres  and  did  not 
contribute  to  a  good  interaction  between  students.  Very  little  project  work  was 
undertaken  so  the  integration  of  foreign  students  with  their  French  counterparts  was 
difficult.  Nonetheless,  the  amount  of  input  that  the  students  received  was  quite  large 
as  they  had  to  attend  many  lectures,  of^en  in  specialised  subjects  like  economics  or 
accountancy.  It  must  be  stressed  that  the  grades  obtained  abroad  for  the  different 
assignments  undertaken  by  our  students  did  not  alter  their  overall  results  on  their 
return  (it  is  a  work  experience  period  for  students  remaining  in  Ireland).  This  could 
explain  the  fact  that  they  tend  in  their  responses  to  show  more  interest  in  performing 
in  the  language  rather  than  in  the  content  of  classes.  The  strongest  complaint  made 
by  all  the  students  about  their  foreign  university  program  was  the  absence  of  formal 
French  classes  for  foreign  students.  Their  comments  speak  for  themselves:  7  fell 
that  my  wrUcn  French  deteriorated  due  to  the  lack  of  French  classes/I  was  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  improve  my  grammar  through  a  French  courseMy 


(Pica  1991:189), 
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ianguage  capabilities  were  not  exploited  to  the  extent  I  hoped  as  no  French  classes 
were  provided  in  the  host  university/etc**. 

They  felt  thai  their  degree  of  fluency  was  stunted  by  the  absence  of  formal  French 
classes.  Their  belief  in  the  real  benefit  of  this  type  of  instruction  to  their  learning 
could  be  disputed.  Many  empirical  studies  have  been  conducted  on  the  effects  of 
formal  instruction  on  the  success  of  second  language  learning  (as  opposed  to  the 
effects  of  exposure  alone  .  )  Thi.s  produced  mixed  results  ranging  from  rejecting  the 
notion  that  instruction  has  any  value  Fathman,  (1976)  to  Krashcn  (1978)  who  sees 
instruction  as  neccssaiy  only  in  "acquisition^poor"  environments: 

"Instruction  will  be  of  value  in  acquisition  poor  environments,  where  the 
learner  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  adequate  input  through  exposure,  but  of 
no  significant  value  in  acquisition  rich  environments,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  comprehensible  input". 


However,  Swain  and  Lapkin's  strong  belief  in  integration  of  content  teaching  and 
language  teaching  in  the  foreign  language  classroom  is  relevant  here: 

We  have  learned  that  grammar  should  not  be  taught  without  regard  to 
content.  But  then,  neither  should  content  be  taught  without  regard  to  the 
language  involved.  A  careftilly  planned  integration  of  language  and 
content,  however,  holds  considerable  promise. 


Also  oilier  reviews  show  iliat  comprehensible  input  alone  seems  insufficient,  as  far  as 
older  learners  are  concerned,  to  fme*iune  the  internalised  L2  grammar  and  lexicon 
(Long  1983). 

In  any  case,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  needs  expressed  by  the  students  and  tiy 
to  understand  why  they  felt  so  strongly  about  formal  instruction.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  students  had  been  used  to  formal  instruction  as  well  as 
continuous  assessment  in  second  language  learning  in  Ireland.  Without  feedback, 
guidelines  or  reference  points,  they  felt  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  evaluate  and  improve 
ttieir  language  perfonnancc.  The  consequences  of  the  absence  of  formal  instruction 
on  their  strategies  as  learners  should  be  analysed  in  order  to  discover  if  they 
compensated  for  it  or  just  complained  without  any  remedial  action.  ITk  next  section 
on  cultural  activities  should  throw  light  on  this  question. 


(Krashcn  1978:259) 


(Swain  and  Lapkin  1989:153) 
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Cultural  activities 

This  section  includes  all  activities  performed  during  leisure  time;  socialising  itself 
will  come  under  another  heading.  These  activities  include:  sport/reading/wttching 
T.V. /listening  to  llie  radio/going  to  the  pictures. 


A  majority  of  students  (6)  joined  a  sports'  club.  However,  the  choice  of  sport  made 
by  the  students  (4):  swimming,  skiing  and  tennis  did  not  give  them  a  chance  to 
practise  the  language  or  to  get  to  know  many  other  young  people.  They  did  not 
partake  in  any  team  sport  alllwugh  they  had  done  so  in  Ireland. 

Reading 

Tliis  activity  includes  reading  books,  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

During  the  six  month  period  of  study,  the  number  of  course  related  books  prescribed 
by  the  university  that  the  students  were  attending  varied  substantially  in  number: 
some  had  no  book  to  read  at  all  for  their  study,  some  had  up  to  4  books  to  ret  J  but 
despite  this  most  students  (6)  read  3  to  4  more  literary  books  of  their  choice.  Some 
who  took  the  same  subjects  did  not  agree  on  the  required  amount,  which  shows  a 
difference  in  attitude  towards  reading.  In  the  case  of  one  student  who  was  very 
dissatisfied  with  her  veiy  poor  level  of  written  French  it  transpired  that  she  had  read 
no  extra  books  at  all.  Her  experience  would  tend  to  confirm  the  very  important  role 
that  outside  reading  can  play  in  the  language  learning  process. 

In  fact,  unlike  the  previous  cases,  an  intensive  English  program  here  does 
not  seem  to  help  non-readers,  while  the  readers  seem  to  do  quite  well 
whether  or  not  they  have  taken  intensive  English.  This  observation 
certainly  confmns  our  previous  fmdings  that  outside  reading,  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  promoting  language  learning,  and  strongly  suggests 
xhc  ESL  (and  foreign  language)  programs  would  do  well  to  encourage  this 
language  activity. 


As  for  newspapers  and  magazines  some  students  (4)  said  that  they  rarely  read  them 
and  some  (3)  said  tlwl  they  often  did.  Unfortunately,  French  newspapers  were  not 
always  readily  available  in  the  different  universities  but  students  in  the  same 
surroundings  gave  opposite  answers.  It  could  be  concluded  that  interest  was  more 
important  than  availability. 


Sport 


(Gradman  and Hanania  1991:47) 
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Watching  tv,  listening  to  the  radio/going  to  the  pictures 
All  students  who  had  access  to  television  said  that  they  watched  it.  The  number  of 
hours  spent  watching  T,V.  every  week  varied  a  lot  between  students:  One  hour 
weekly  to  21  hours!  The  student  who  watched  T.V.  for  such  an  amount  of  time  did 
add  that  he  found  it  an  important  tool  for  language  input  and  acquisition.  All  of  them 
had  access  to  the  French  radio  and  all  used  it  in  a  moderate  way:  4  to  12  hours 
weekly.  Very  few  went  to  the  pictures  (to  see  films  in  French)  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  month.  The  striking  point  of  this  section  is  that  the  students  (3)  who  watched 
T.V.,  listened  to  the  radio  and  went  to  the  pictures  the  most  frequently,  were  the  very 
same  students  who  complained  strongly  of  the  absence  of  formal  classes  for  foreign 
students  and  who  felt  that  some  of  their  time  was  not  used  to  its  full  potential. 
Therefore,  they  decided  and  took  upon  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  eveiy  day 
language  input  available  to  them. 

But,  unfortunately,  these  students  are  also  the  ones  who  felt  the  least  integrated  with 
the  French  community.  It  may  well  be  tlial  this  particular  solution  reinforced  their 
isolation  from  the  community,  or  perhaps  that  their  sense  of  isolation  pushed  them 
into  more  solitaiy  activities. 

Accommodation 

The  French  towns  hosting  the  Irish  students  are  big  in  size  (150,000  to  500,000 
inhabitants)  and  have  many  inunigrants,  mostly  Arabs.  Also,  tlieir  universities  offer 
international  courses  and  have  a  large  number  of  foreign  students.  The  cheapest 
accommodation  available  to  students  is  that  offered  on  campus:  a  room  in  a  h^.ll  of 
residence.  Most  foreign  students  stay  there  (Arab  and  ERASMUS  students: 
English,  Spanish  ar-*  Germans  mostly);  French  students  rarely  sUy  there.  Despite 
this,  foreigners  tend  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  they  live  in  so  Irish  students 
spoke  French  on  campus  at  all  times.  Their  main  criticism  of  this  type  of 
accommodation  was  the  lack  of  privacy  (communal  showers  and  kitchens)  and 
considerable  verbal  harassment  from  other  students;  as  a  result  some  Irish  students 
picked  up  slang  words  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  use  even  in  more  formal 
circumstances.  A  minority  of  students  chose  to  live  in  town  and  rented  a  room  in  a 
family  home;  they  found  that  it  gave  them  a  great  opportunity  to  get  to  know  a  cross- 
section  of  the  community  througli  the  circle  of  family  friends. 

Social  life 

For  most  students  (5)  social  life  was  re|x>r.ed  as  the  most  helpful  way  of  learning 
French  far  outweighing  lectures  and  aciivities.  (see  Appendix  3).  This  is  an 
interesting  sutement,  given  that  France  does  not  have  the  ume  type  of  social  life  as 
is  experienced  in  Ireland  (caf(6s  are  quite  different  from  pubs,  striking  up  casual 
acquainUnces  is  more  difHcult...).  Perhaps  the  good  cffecU  of  a  friendly  atmosphere 
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rather  than  being  in  a  studying  or  perfonning  situation  helped  them  to  get  rid  of 
inhibitions  and  enhanced  communication. 


Work  experience 

The  study  period  finished  in  early  June.  The  students  who  left  France  (3  out  of  the  7) 
had  a  summer  job  to  return  to  in  Ireland  (or  America).  Those  who  decided  to  stay  on 
in  France  had  to  look  for  a  job.  They  were  very  anxious  to  continue  on  with  their 
progress;  they  felt  that  they  needed  to  extend  their  immersion  period  and  they  were 
curious  about  getting  better  acquainted  with  a  working  environment.  They  realised 
that  to  find  a  summer  job  in  a  finn  was  an  impossible  task  due  to  the  economic 
recession  and  decided  to  take  up  any  job  that  would  give  them  a  chance  to  be  in 
contact  with  French  people  and  practice  their  French.  They  found  themselves 
working  as  hostesses,  waiters  and  au  pair  and  stayed  for  a  period  of  2  to  3  months. 
Apart  from  the  "au  pair"  experience  they  still  did  not  feel  integrated. 

The  "au  pair"  experience  proved  to  be  very  successful  if  one  considers  the  fact  that  the 
student  involved  felt  well  integrated  with  the  French  community  once  she  was 
working  in  a  family  and  that  she  felt  much  more  in  control  of  her  learning  under  their 
supervision.  She  pointed  out  the  fact  that  she  acquired  more  fonmal  French  there  than 
while  amongst  students  and  that  she  became  aware  of  the  various  language  registers 
thanks  to  mixing  with  a  wider  spectrum  of  the  French  community.  As  for  the 
remaining  3  students,  they  felt  that  they  got  to  know  what  living  in  France  cnUilcd, 
having  studied  an^  worked  there,  that  the  work  environment  gave  them  another 
perspective  on  the  French  language  and  culture  and  that  it  gave  them  "a  chance  to 
see  life  through  the  eyes  of  French  people". 

:posure  to  the  language 

When  asked  to  quantify  the  number  of  hours  of  spoken  French  per  day  (outside 
lectures),  the  students  said  that  it  could  vary  greatly  according  to  circumstances: 
from  2  hours  up  to  6  hours  but  averaging  between  2  to  4  hours  per  day  for  most 
students;  this  is  quite  an  extensive  amount  of  input  and  output. 

Mixing  with  the  community 

Even  though  Irish  students  met  more  foreign  students  than  French  ones  on  the 
university  campus  (as  ahcady  explained),  through  everyday  situations  they  came  in 
contact  with  various  sections  of  the  French  community:  lecturers/bank  and  university 
employees/shopkeepers  and  waiters/sport  club  members/French  students 
relations/work  oolleaguesAmmigranU. 

Obviously  one  can  argue  that  meeting  ot^ier  individuals  does  not  necessarily  imply 
mixing  with  them  and  that  the  amount  of  interaction  can  be  minimal.  The  point  is 
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that  the  students  felt  that  any  fonn  of  dealing  with  native  speakers  was  beneficial  to 
them  in  some  way  (linguistically  or  culturally  or  both). 

Conclusion 

Although  this  report  was  based  on  a  very  small  sample  of  students,  one  can  argue 
that  they  are  represenUtive  of  a  group  of  third  level  students  following  a  Business 
Studies  course  with  varying  levels  of  proficiency  and  involving  both  male  and  female 
students.  In  the  future,  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  research  to  a  much  larger  group  of 
learners  and  to  compare  the  results. 

Designed  to  explore  llie  internal  and  external  factors  affecting  second  language 
learning  during  immersion,  the  investigation  produced  quite  suqnising  results. 
Against  all  expectations,  students  had  two  primary  complaints  to  make,  the  first  one 
being  the  lack  of  formal  instruction  and  the  second  one  being  tlie  difficulty  to 
integrate  with  the  French  community. 

The  former  complaint  seems  the  easiest  one  to  resolve  since  the  resources  required  to 
set  up  t  formal  instruction  course  would  be  qualified  personnel  and  finance.  At 
present  many  universities  offer  short  intensive  courses  at  the  begirming  of  each 
academic  year.  Unfortunately  these  courses  are  expensive,  not  always  attended  and 
often  a  mere  introductory  course  on  French  civilisation.  The  kind  of  course  that  these 
business  students  appeared  to  be  seeking  was  one  that  focused  on  form"  and  raised 
their  general  awareness  of  the  language  itself  Such  a  course  should  not  be  too 
difficult  to  provide  since  most  of  the  universities  in  question  have  access  to  or  are 
connected  with  Arts  universities  and  can  avail  of  the  presence  of  teachers  of  "Lc 
Fran^ais  Langue  Elrangire".  The  cost  of  such  a  course  could  be  funded  from  the 
grants  allocated  each  year  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  university. 

The  second  complaint,  that  of  the  lack  of  integration  felt  by  some  students,  is  more 
intricate  and  seems  to  be  as  a  consequence  of  a  complex  interaction  of  affective  and 
environmental  factors.  Fortunately,  some  affective  factors  as  well  as  some 
environmental  factors  are  modifiable.  If  a  better  distribution  of  the  number  of  foreign 
students  between  various  universities  were  organised  and  a  better  liaison  between 
hosting  exchange  organisers  and  foreign  students  established,  greater  integration 
could  almost  certainly  be  achieved. 

This  survey  which  reinforces  the  importance  of  attending  to  students  affective  needs 
when  planning  study  abroad  programme  highlights  the  necessity  of  revising  our 
exchange  programmes  on  a  mutual  and  regular  basis. 
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APPENDIX  1 


Leaving  Ccnificalc 
results  in  English 

Leaving  Certificale 
results  in  French 

UL  Grade 
before 
studying 
abroad 

UL  Grade 
after 
studying 
abroad 

1. 

A 

C 

C 

B 

2. 

B 

B 

A 

A 

3. 

B 

C 

C 

C 

4. 

B 

B 

B 

B 

5. 

B 

C 

B 

B 

6. 

C 

C 

C 

B 

7, 

C 

A 

A 

A 

APPENDIX  2 

Please  indicate  (in  order  of  preference)  which  of  the  following  activities  you 
found  the  most  helpful 


Lectures 
Social  life 
Cultural  activities 
Contact  with  native  speakers 
Personal  study 
Work  experience 
0{\\tr  (please  specify) 

APPENDIX  3 

Specify  (in  order  of  preference)  your  reasons  for  studying  in  France  or  Belgium 

To  improve  you-  level  of  French 
To  get  to  know  the  French  culture 
To  enhance  post-university  employment  prospects 
Defmite  travel/residence  abroad  plans 
European  dimension 
Other  category 
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In  March  1991  a  features  page  examining  attitudes  to  language  trainuig  within 
Irish-cwned  and  multi-national  companies  1  ased  in  Ireland,  appeared  in  an  edition 
of  the  *Sunday  Business  Post*.  It  is  certainly  not  surprising  to  learn  on  the  one  hand 
that  there  is  a  general  feeling  within  industry  that  language  proficiency  should  be 
encouraged  in  export-oriented  firms  and  on  the  other,  that  many  firms  lack  coherent 
planning  in  respect  of  their  language  training  policy.  Such  observations  are  by  no 
means  new.  The  message  as  to  the  importance  of  foreign  languages  has  in  recent 
years  been  emphasised  in  numerous  articles  of  this  kind.  The  problem  has  always 
been  and  continues  to  be  that  there  is  a  quantum  leap  between  recognising  a  need 
and  taking  the  appropriate  concrete  steps  to  satisfy  this  need.  In  this  respect 
businc«^s  people  represent  an  extremely  vulnerable  group.  Many  of  those  who 
determine  company  policy  on  language  training  have  themselves  never  participated 
in  such  programmes  and  the  tendency  is  to  apply  general  business  principles,  such 
as  value  for  money,  to  language  learning.  One  has  only  to  take  the  example, 
featured  in  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Sunday  Business  Post,  of  a  programme  which 
involves  learning  a  language  over  the  telephone:  "It  coste  £350  for  a  20  x  20  minute 
course,  and  the  student  has  a  free  trial  lesson.  "Both  the  approach  itself  and  the 
wording  of  the  description  are  clearly  pitched  at  the  busy  executive  who  equates  the 
process  of  language  learning  with  the  way  in  which  he  conducts  his  daily  business. 
One  might  also  posit  that  the  growing  tendency  amongst  adult  business  leamen  to 
opt  for  one  to  one  tuition,  above  and  beyond  the  advantages  of  flexibility  which  this 
type  of  an^ngement  offers,  is  a  reflection  of  the  belief  that  intensive  exposure  is  the 
most  cost-eflcctivc  way  to  Icam  the  L2.  In  reality  this  naive  view  of  language 
learning  must  often  result  in  business  executives  embarking  on  programmes  which 
do  not  best  correspond  to  their  needs. 

The  question  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered  is  how  the 
needs  of  adult  business  learners  can  be  identified  more  precisely  and  the  right  types 
of  programme  designed.  Language  audits  have  become  more  popular  in  recent 
years  and  are  a  usefitl  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced  language  trainer,  yet 
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research  has  shown  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  depend  on  the  perceptions 
expressed  by  potential  leaniers  during  such  surveys  regardless  of  whether  the 
researcher  selects  a  'diagnostic*,  •discrepancy*  or  'democratic*  appfoach(Berwick» 
1989). 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  sets  out  to  highlight  some  of  the  particular 
methodological  issues  facing  language  trainers  when  they  arc  required  to  identify 
the  language  needs  of  adult  learners  within  one  specific  vocational  context,  namely 
the  area  of  sales-negotiation,  and  to  proppse  a  research  model  which  responds  to  the 
difficulties  of  matching  learner  perceptions  of  language  and  cultural  needs  with  the 
realities  of  the  negotiating  situation. 

The  second  part  of  tlie  paper  aims  to  demonstrate*  using  this  model  and  taking 
concrete  examples  from  an  ongoing  research  project  focused  on  Irish-German  sales 
negotiation,  the  dangers  of  relying  on  learner  identified  needs. 

METHODOLOGICAL  CONSroERATIONS 

Ideally,  research  into  learner  needs  in  inlracullural  and  intcrcultural  negotiation 
should  be  based  on  empirical  analysis  of  learner  behaviour  in  observed  real  sales 
negotiations,  recorded  on  video  and  subsequently  examined  using  the  techniques  of 
discourse  and  conversational  analysis.  In  reality,  for  reasons  of  confidentiality  and 
the  effect  which  the  presence  of  a  third-party  can  have  on  the  process  and  outcome 
of  negotiations,  allcmalive  methods  of  data  collection  must  be  explored.  Some 
researchers  encountering  similar  problems  have  adopted  qualitative  techniques  such 
as  guided  interviews  (Beneke  and  Nolhnagel  1988)  or  had  recourse  to  quantitative 
methods  involving  the  use  of  negotiating  games  and  subsequently,  subjecting 
identified  variables  to  statistical  evaluation  (Graham,  1989;  Neu,  1985).  Although 
both  approaches  allow  us  to  examine  the  process  of  negotiation,  which  is  imporUnt 
from  the  perspective  of  identifying  specific  language  behaviours  which  recur  during 
the  interaction,  neither  provides  on  its  own  a  sufficiently  gencralisable  and  reliable 
measure  of  negotiating  behaviour. 

Several  problcnw  arise  in  the  case  of  interviews:  the  possibility  of  leading  the 
interviewee  thus  producing  a  halo  effect,  distortion  in  interpretation,  with  the 
researcher  interpreting  the  data  according  to  his/her  own  subjective  noraw,  which 
are  themselves  culturally  detennincd,  and  the  respondent  often  expressing  attitudes 
purely  on  the  basis  of  personal  experiences.  Similarly  and  more  critical  to  the 
present  study  are  the  doubts  as  to  ilie  reliability  of  respondent  perceptions  of  their 
own  behaviour.  As  Richicrich  (1983,  p.3)  pointed  out:  ^Experience  has  shown  that 
the  learner  is,  in  general,  little  aware  of  his  needs  A  Neil  Rackham  of  the  Huthwaite 
Research  Group,  one  of  the  few  training  organisations  to  have  adopted  participant 
observation  techniques  as  a  means  of  analysing  smaller  and  larger  sales 
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negotiations,  underlines  this  latter  caveat  in  respect  of  using  interviews  to  elicit  &om 
top  salespeople  the  behaviours  which  determine  successful  negotiation:  "  Good 
performers  often  do  things  naturally  without  even  realising  what  it  is  that  makes 
them  difrcrcnt."(l987.  p.2) 

An  alternative  to  the  interview  strategy  has  been  the  use  of  negotiating  games.  The 
choice  of  negotiating  game  must  also,  however,  consider  that  the  criteria  of  analysis 
are  often  culturally  determined  and  that  many  games  are  outcome  rather  than 
process  oriented.  The  use  of  negotiating  games  has  tended  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
deductive,  quantitative  methods  of  analysis.  Hypotheses  are  generated  and  tested 
using  statistical  procedures  to  overcome  the  problems  of  generalisability.  Advocates 
of  this  approach  point  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  number  of  situational  and  individual 
consUtitnts  in  any  communicative  event  diminish  the  value  of  participant 
observation  (Graham,  1981,  p.l03).  Saville-Troike(1982,  p.ll9)  in  the  ethno- 
graphic tradition,  states  that  quantitative  measures  are  essential  to  an  empirical 
study  in  order  to  ensure  sufficient  generalisability,  but  are  alone  inadequate  as  they 
often  suppress  variables  which  although  statistically  insignificant  can  prove 
instrumental  in  the  outcome  of  a  particular  interaction.  Yet,  arguably,  even  if  one 
attempts  to  limit  the  number  of  situational  variables,  it  is  impossible  to  control  the 
range  of  individual  variables,  a  factor  which  on  the  positive  side  surely  lends  greater 
authenticity  to  this  technique  of  data  collection.  In  spite  of  any  effort  to  reduce  the 
complexity  of  negotiation,  it  is  ultimately  a  speech  event  which  is  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  how  individuals  interact  with  one  another.  Those  larger  companies 
which  propound  a  particular  type  of  selling  culture  and  try  to  u^in  their  salesforce  in 
this  mould,  must  reckon  with  the  preponderance  of  individual  personality  traits  in 
pressurised  negotiating  situations.  It  might  also  be  argued  that  statistical  methods, 
when  applied  to  a  restricted  sample  size,  as  has  been  the  tendency  to  date,  have 
limited  validity. 

Obviously,  generalisability  and  reliability  are  central  to  any  research  which  takes  as 
its  brief  the  design  of  course  materials.  It  is  important,  however,  to  develop  a  model 
of  data  collection  which  allows  the  researcher  to  separate  the  individual  dimension 
of  negotiation  from  the  shared  components.  Using  retrospective  interview- 
techniques  should  ideally  create  a  broad  context  in  which  to  establish  a  profile  of 
Irish  export  sales  personnel,  provide  access  to  individual  and  collective  affective 
factors  which  impinge  on  negotiation  processes  and  help  to  identify  recurring  types 
of  language  behaviour  and  difficulties  in  the  L2  negotiating  situation,  all  of  >^ch 
are  products  of  the  LI  culture  and  the  way  in  which  the  foreign  language  has  been 
learned.  This  does  not,  however,  by  itself  guarantee  an  appropriate  level  of 
reliability  and  generalisability.  It  is  necessary  to  test  the  'subjective  needs*  generated 
through  interviews  as  to  the  perceived  language  and  cultural  behavioura  of  Irish 
negotiators  against  'objective  needs*  (Richterich,  1980),  in  other  words,  what 
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happens  in  reality.  The  desired  outcome  of  this  approach  should  be  a  model  based 
more  centrally  on  'process-oriented'  interpretation  which,  to  quote  GeofTrcy 
Brindlcy(l9S9,  p.63),  sees  needs  "primarily  in  tenns  of  the  needs  of  the  learner  as  an 
individual  in  the  learning  situation". 

In  the  absence  of  any  opportunity  to  observe  real  negotiations,  the  use  of  simulations 
can  provide  the  essential  counterbalance  to  the  subjectivity  of  qualitative  interview 
techniques.  Critics  of  simulations  emphasise,  above  all,  tlieir  lack  of  authenticity, 
yet  fail  ta  suggest  an  alternative.  Bearing  such  misgivings  in  mind,  it  is  important 
that  the  simulation  exercise  is  designed  so  as  to  allow  the  participants  to  build  their 
own  personality  traits  and  negotiating  cxixricncc  into  the  role  brief  and  to  retain 
their  usual  selling/buying  l^chaviour.  Only  in  this  way  can  a  significantly  higher 
degree  Of  authenticity  and  reliability  of  the  observations  be  achieved.  Oiicc  an 
element  of  emotional  involvement  enters  into  the  simulation  tlie  experienced 
negotiator  is  unlikely  to  alter  his  behaviour  radically  and  the  dynamics  of  tlie 
interaction  prevail.  Likewise,  the  concept  of  face  is  once  again  a  powerful  factor  in 
cns»jring  the  commitment  oflsoth^rties  to  tlw  task  which  they  have  been  set  and 
ultimately  helps  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  integrative  and  competitive 
dimensions  of  negotiation.  To  quote  Gofrmann(Brown  and  Levinson,  1978,  p.66): 

(...)  nonually  everyone's  face  depends  on  everyone  else's 
being  maintained,  and  since  people  can  be  expected  to 
defend  their  faces  if  threatened,  and  in  defending  their 
own  to  threaten  others'  faces,  it  is  in  general  in  every 
participant's  best  interest  to  mainuin  each  others'  facc(...). 

Negotiation  represents  one  of  the  most  extreme  examples  of  the  role  of 'positive'  face 
which  even  in  simulated  situations  regulates  the  interaction  between  the  various 
parties. 

Where  adult  Icamrrs  are  concerned,  the  subjective  cultural  baggage  brought  to  the 
intereultural  negotiating  situation  is  arguably  one  of  the  critical  factors  influencing 
their  approach  to  doing  business-  m  L2.  If  the  researcher  is  to  liy  to  relate  individual 
perceptions  of  Irish-German  sales  negotiations  to  observed  negotiating  behaviour  a 
dual  approach  such  as  that  outlined  above  is  necessary.  The  case  for  a  dual  approach 
can  be  argued  more  tangibly  with  reference  to  an  analysis  of  30  interviews 
conducted  between  June  1992  and  September  1992  with  experienced  Irish  export 
salespeople  in  small,  mid-sized  and  large  companies  based  in  Ireland  and  to  one  of 
the  recorded  simulations.  The  interviews  consisting  of  49  open  and  close-ended 
questions  and  lasting  on  average  V/i  hours,  draw  attention  lo  learner  perceptions  of 
language  and  cultural  needs,  whilst  the  simulation  underlitKS  just  how  wide  the  gap 
between  subjjective  and  objectiv'r  needs  can  be. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  Interview  Data 

The  30  interviewees  are  broadly  made  up  of  exporters  who  have  studied  German 
post  Leaving  Certificate  at  third-level,  subsequently  acquiring  a  business 
qualification,  those  who  have  pursued  an  interdisciplinaiy  degree  course  such  as 
Business  Studies  and  German,  and  those  who  have  been  thrown  into  the  L2  culture 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  German  and  forced  to  sink  or  swim  after  minimal 
training  in  the  foreign  language,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  intensive  course.  The 
majority  fit  into  the  last  category,  although  within  this  grouping  some  of  the 
respondents  had  spent  several  years  in  the  interim  in  a  German  speaking  country. 
Others  had  some  exposure  to  German  prior  to  moving  to  the  L2  culture  and  built  on 
this  knowledge  by  attending  intensive  courses  in  Germany. 

The  majority  of  the  interviewees,  irrespective  of  group,  have  received  no  formal 
sales  training  in  L2.  Learning  inductively  or  "on  the  job*  is  the  nomi:  many  have 
simply  accompanied  a  senior  manager  to  the  export  market  and  watched  him/her  in 
action.  Others  have  leamcd  by  observing  German  agents  or  distributors.  For  a 
competent  L2  speaker  the  latter  can  offer  a  useful  means  of  refining  one*s  selling 
skills,  improving  presentation  techniques  and  familiarising  oneself  with  specialist 
vocabulaiy.  However,  for  a  less  fluent  L2  speaker  the  capacity  to  filter  and  evaluate 
received  information  is  initially  limited.  Unless  the  learner  brings  a  critical  and 
leflecttve  eye  to  the  performance  of  his  colleague,  the  pitfalls  of  this  situational 
approach  can  outweigh  its  advantages  and  ultimately  leave  the  learner  in  a  more 
vulnerable  position.  In  addition,  it  leads  us  to  reassess  the  relationship  between 
erwcrbcn  and  lemen  and  the  point  at  which  the  latter  can  successfully  give  way  to 
the  former. 

Equally,  a  significant  number  of  interviewees  claim  to  have  simply  transferred  their 
LI  sales  techniques  to  the  L2  situation.  Tlie  dangers  of  adq>ting  this  approach  are 
particularly  insidious  in  a  situation  where  the  cultural  differences  are  less  overt,  say 
for  example  in  Irish-Gcmian  as  opposed  to  Irish-Japanese  negotiations.  In  the  less 
competent  L2  speaker  who  has  not  developed  the  c^jpacity  for  critical  reflection  in 
the  foreign  language  and  tries  to  explain  the  foreign  culture  by  LI  terms  of 
reference,  seeking  explanations  for  behaviour  within  his  own  cultural  fi"ame$,  the 
opportunities  for  misunderstanding  are  multiplied.  Moreover,  the  indication  by 
some  researchers  that  listeners  tend  to  explain  and  evaluate  human  behaviour  more 
in  terms  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  speaker  than  on  the  basis  of  situational 
criteria  (Lalljee,  1987),  might  lead  us  to  posit  that  if  the  learner  possesses  limited 
linguistic  and  cultural  competence  in  the  L2  ,  the  likelihood  of  this  is  increased 
considerably,  thus  serving  to  further  cultural  stereotypes  and  to  reinforce  existing 
affective  preconceptions. 
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Within  cadi  of  the  grcHq;».  there  is  ctetr  evidence  of  ooosidenble  difficulty 
expeiicnoed  by  the  mpondenu  in  deicribing  their 

negotifttion  situations,  and  nwre  specifically  the  linyiittic  and  cultural  prol^cms 
encountered  during  negotiation.  We  might  expect  this  trend  to  predominate 
oinongxt  sellers  who  have  little  or  no  formal  training  in  L2,  in  reality  many  of  those 
inicrviewed  who  have  studied  the  foreign  language  over  a  much  longer  period 
inteipret  their  experiences  in  the  same  black  and  white  temis. 

All  interviewees  asserted  that  they  fell  confideni  in  negotiating  sales  in  the  L2. 
Looking  at  answers  to  cue  paiticular  question  >A4udi  asked  r^poodenu  to  jMnpoint 
difficulties  which  th^  encountered  in  understanding,  speaking,  non-verbal 
communication  and  in  respect  of  cultural  differences  during  the  course  of  a  Qrpical 
negdiation.  there  would  on  the  sur&ce  appear  to  be  few  major  problems.  Most 
apparent  was  the  claim  made  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  respondents  that 
difficulties  with  ^understanding*  were  restricted  to  cerUin  dialect  fonns  and  technical 
terminology.  In  respect  <rf  speaking,  approximately  one  sixth  of  negotiators 
indicated  that  th^  find  themselves  concentrating  so  hard  on  how  to  phrase  an  idea 
that  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  train  of  thought,  thereby  nmning  the  danger  of  forgetting  to 
listen  to  the  customer.  On  a  similar  note  the  tack  of  time  available  to  think  proved 
problematic  to  negotiators  at  all  levels  of  language  proficiency.  Five  of  the 
interviewees,  particularly  those  who  have  teamed  the  language  situationally. 
professed  to  have  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  with  the  appropriate  precision 
in  the  L2,  notably  where  the  sale  of  high  technology  producU  was  involved,  and  in 
verbalising  nuances  in  the  language.  No  seller  identified  problems  with  tum-Uking 
or  structuring  arguments  and  only  a  couple  alluded  to  difficulties  with  cultural 
difTcrenccs.  Tlwse  identified  were  the  most  obvious,  i.e.  formality  and  use  of 
honorific. 

One  would  rapidly  gain  the  impression  that  sales  negotiations  between  Irish  sellers 
and  German  buyen  run  like  clockwork  or  that  there  is  a  widespread  absence  of 
refiecttve  capacity  in  the  U.  There  is  an  apparent  relucunce  on  the  part  of  the 
interviewees  to  admit  to  having  anything  other  than  minor  difficulties,  a  factor 
which  is  again  conceivably  tied  \xp  with  the  concept  of  face,  yet,  some  of  the 
anecdoUl  material  offered  by  the  respondenU  in  the  courM  of  the  interviews, 
paiticularly  by  those  who  have  received  little  formal  L2  training,  would  imply  that 
th^  have  encountered  problems  and  learned  in  some  insUnces  by  their  misUkes, 
One  seller  told  of  an  incident  when  he  interepersed  a  number  of  foreign  words  into 
his  sales  pitch,  only  to  discover  subsequently  that  the  buyer  didn't  understand  any  of 
them.  Other  anecdotes  indirectly  highlight  the  conseq^ienocs  of  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  socio-cultural  implications  of  hierarchy  within  German 
companies.    Whilst  the  value  and  generalisability  of  anecdoUl  evidence  is 
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questionable,  it  sometimes  constitutes,  as  in  this  case,  an  invitation  to  look  bqrond 
the  picture  presented  by  the  seller  to  the  interviewer. 

It  is  by  examining  the  way  in  which  Irish  exporters  describe  their  approach  to 
negotiation  in  the  foreign  culture,  how  they  perceive  their  Genman  counterparts  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  seek  to  deal  with  these  issues,  that  provides  us  with  more 
varied  insights  into  potential  areas  of  friction,  and  a  more  comprehensive  source  of 
information  as  to  the  perceived  components  of  successful  negotiations. 

Negotiators  who  have  studied  the  L2  at  third-level  would  appear,  in  general,  to 
adopt  a  more  cautious  approach  to  the  negotiating  situation  in  so  ftr  as  their 
responses  attest  a  greater  awareness  of  the  necessity  to  earn  credibility  and  to  assess 
each  sales  negotiation  and  customer  individually,  thereby  intentionally  avoiding  the 
perpetuation  of  stereotypes.  Ideas  as  to  how  personal  credibility  can  be  achieved 
also  tend  to  advocate  a  strategy  which  shows  respect  for  the  L2  culture,  whilst 
stressing  that  the  negotiator  should  assert  his  identity  in  a  positive  manner,  rather 
than  simply  hoping  to  cash  in  on  being  Irish.  In  this  vein,  several  of  the  respondents 
have  mentioned  the  fact  that  Irish  negotiators  should  be  more  prepared  to  argue  with 
the  German  buyer,  a  point  which  might  be  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  be  seen  and 
treated  as  an  equal  and  to  be  establish  oneself  as  a  serious  contetkler. 

The  notion  of  credibility  also  seems  to  be  linked  to  a  perception  expressed  by  some 
of  the  interviewees  as  to  the  need  to  speak  accurately,  i.e.  grammatically  correct 
German  and  to  master  some  of  the  basic  rules  of  discourse  competence  (Canale, 
1983,  p.  9);  even  if  the  latter  are  expressed  in  general  terms,  such  as  stressing  the 
importance  of  link  words/conjunctions  so  as  to  avoid  sounding  stilted  and  knowing 
when  to  interrupt  someone  Indeed,  the  role  of  grammar  is  attributed  considerably 
more  weight  amongst  respondents  with  third-level  language  training.  As  one 
exporter  pointed  out:  "Speaking  fluent,  correct  German  gives  you  a  psychological 
advantage."  Those  with  less  formal  L2  training  tend  to  emphasise  fluency  before 
accuracy,  in  one  case  underlining  potential  tactical  advantages  which  can  be  gleaned 
from  using  a  badly  consuucted  sentence:  "It  makes  the  customer  think".  In  such 
cases  there  is  no  recognition  as  to  how  the  Crerman  buyer  might  actually  interpret 
this  type  of  language  behaviour  and  how»  even  allowing  for  a  certain  level  of 
tolerance,  it  ultimately  affects  his  perception  of  the  seller,  his  company  and  product. 
These  conflicting  attitudes  to  granunar  simply  imderpin  the  &ct  that  as  in  all 
interviews  the  perceptions  are  based  on  individual  experience. 

There  is  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  gaining  a  broader  cultural 
perspective  on  the  context  of  the  negotiation,  of  understanding  the  socio-culturtl 
boundaries  created,  for  example,  by  the  du/Stt  denuircation  and  variations  on  same, 
and  their  implications  for  the  development  of  the  business  relationship.  By  the  same 
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token,  opinkms  differ  widely  as  to  how  such  an  tf^xtciatioa  can  be  devd<q;)ed. 
Three  lespondeoti  who  had  learoed  the  languagie  in  the  L2  culture  express  the 
strong  belief  that  cultural  awareness  cannot  be  taught,  mther  it  must  be  acq^iired 
through  a  process  of  cultural  immersion.  Interestingly,  analysis  of  the 
questionnaires  would  appear  to  indicate  that  ncgptiators  with  less  formal  training  in 
L2  are  more  likely  to  take  socio-cultural  risks  in  the  L2  situation.  One  negotiator 
noted  that  he  intentionally  breaks  etiquette  by  suggesting  use  of  liki  after  5  minutes 
if  he  feels  that  he  has  jw^ol  the  situation  correctly.  He  views  this  as  a  tactical  ploy 
and  believes  that  being  a  foreigner  allows  him  to  get  away  with  it  Obviously  there 
are  other  &ctors  whidi  influence  the  chances  of  acc  eptance  of  this  strategy, 
including  the  branch  of  industry,  the  size  of  the  con^y  and  the  sutus  of  the 
customer  within  the  company  hierarchy*  but  the  seller  did  not  verbalise  such  criteria 
to  the  interviewer.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  interviews  that  in  the  case  of  two  of 
the  less  experienced  L2  speakers,  whilst  respecting  German  business  procedures, 
th^  would  appear  to  be  more  eager  to  try  to  get  the  Gemian  buyer  to  accept  aspects 
of  the  Irish  business  approach  notobly  in  respect  of  aUitudes  to  foniiality  and 
informality.  One  can  only  hypothesise  that  this  might  be  traceable  to  a  more 
constricted  sense  of  identification  with  the  socio-cultural  nomis  of  the  foreign 
culture. 

The  majority  of  interviewees  believe  that  Gennan  biorers  are  tolerant  and  patient  and 
less  likely  to  correct  you  than  their  French  counterparts,  as  long  as  thqr  undersUnd 
what  you  are  saying  and  don*t  have  to  concentrate  too  hard.  There  is.  however,  an 
obvious  tendency  amongst  our  exporters  to  exploit  the  generally  positive  image 
enjoyed  by  Ireland  and  the  Irish  in  Germarqr.  although  few  respondenU  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  an  interest  in  Ireland  offers  no  guarantee  of  ultimately  getting  the 
business.  The  danger  of  relying  on  the  ostensible  tolerance  of  German  bikers  is  that 
it  can  lull  the  seller  into  a  sense  of  oomplacen<9  with  little  or  no  incentive  to  reflect 
critically  on  his  L2  performance  and.  if  necessary,  to  improve  L2  skills. 

Moreover,  most  kish  sellers  perceive  Southern  Germans  to  be  more  like  themselves 
and  the  aUnosphere  during  such  negotiations  to  be  more  relaxed.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  those  interviewed  sUted  that  underneath  it  all  thqr  are  just  as 
demanding  as  their  North  Gemian  counterparts  and  cash  in  on  their  'easy-going' 
image.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  worthwhile  exereise  to  cany  out  a  study  of  the 
influence  of  accent  and  dialect  on  the  perceptions  of  non-native  spedccrs  of  thdr 
ruitive  speaker  counterparts  arvl  vice-versa.  In  this  context  reference  might  be  mar« 
to  Giles  and  Poweslanrfs  research  (1975)  into  the  relationship  between  accent  r  .id 
perception  of  the  speaker  amongst  native  speakers.  They  report  on  a  stucty  carried 
out  in  BriUin  showing  that  nonstandard  accented  speakers  were  often  Tound  to  be 
more  favourably  evaluated  ...  with  respect  to  personal  integrity  and  social 
attractiveness ...  More  specifically,  the  nonsUndard  speakers  were  perceived  as  less 
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serious  and  more  Ulkative,  good  natured  and  humorous  than  the  RP  speakers.'(jp. 
68)  One  can  only  speculate  at  this  sUge  on  the  transfetrabiUty  of  these  findings  to 
inteicultural  contexts. 

Although  there  is  only  limited  cognisance  of  the  role  of  accent,  pronunciation  and 
intonation  in  L2  negotiation  and  this  tends  to  be  recognised  by  those  who  have  taken 
the  language  at  third-level,  it  is  possible  to  delect  more  widespread  awareness  of 
other  language  and  cultural  skills  required  by  negotiators.  Listening  skills  and 
mainuining  concentration  over  long  periods  arc  seen  as  crucial.  Moreover,  aspects 
of  strategic  competence,  notably  how  to  win  lime  to  think  by  recourse  to 
paraphrasing,  summarising,  asking  for  clarification  and  the  use  of  fillers  would 
seem  to  be  recognised  as  having  relevance  for  negotiation.  Ability  to  use  and 
understand  widely  used  business  terms  in  the  Tachsprache'  of  individual  branches 
is  seen  globally  as  a  prerequisite.  An  ability  to  use  more  complex  tenses,  such  as 
the  conditional,  and  the  subjunctive  mood  is  also  considered  necessary.  Only  a  vcty 
small  number  of  interviewees,  however,  admitted  to  having  any  diffjcullics  in 
dealing  with  any  of  the  above. 

Two  of  the  main  points  confirmed  by  the  interviews  are  that  the  way  in  which 
sellers  approach  negotiation  is  to  a  large  extent  determined  by  individual  personality 
and  perception  and  that  there  is  little  critical  reflection  on  language  perfonnance. 
Whilst  some  of  the  observations  in  the  questionnaires  are  recorded  by  a  significant 
number  cf  the  respondents,  there  are  equally  as  many  contradictions,  illustrating  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  any  generalisable  conclusions  as  to  the  language  and 
cultural  needs  of  Irish  sellers  in  Genmany  using  only  qualiutive  interview 
techniques.  With  reference  to  the  criterion  of  reliability,  the  researcher  is  left  with 
the  impression  that  whilst  all  the  sellers  are  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
record  which  they  have  presented  of  their  negotiating  performance  in  the  L2,  this  is 
not  the  full  picture. 

ANALYSIS  OF  A  SIMULATED  NEGOTIATION 

To  exemplify  the  extent  to  which  self-perception  and  reality  can  differ  and  to 
illustrate  the  potential  value  of  the  research  model  presented  above,  it  is  useful  to 
examine  in  greater  detail  one  of  the  negotiation  simulations  featuring  an  experienced 
seller  who  had  been  learning  German  for  1 1  years  and  had  studied  Gennan  and 
Business  at  third-level.  The  buyer  was  employed  by  a  German  company  based  in 
Ireland.  The  simulation  exercise  which  was  designed  by  this  researcher,  focused  on 
the  sale  of  facsimile  equipment  by  an  Irish  firm  to  a  large  German  food  import  and 
distribution  company.  Negotiation  time  was  limited  to  90  minutes  and  the 
negotiators  were  allowed  to  structure  the  negotiation  over  more  than  one  meeting. 
The  simulation  was  recorded  on  video  and  subsequently  transcribed  acoordtng  to  the 
guidelines  used  by  Levinson  (1983,  pp.369-370).  Questionnaires  were  completed 
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by  the  seUer  •»!  the  buyer  before  the  simuUtkm  WIS  leo^^ 
insight  into  their  objectives  and  the  strategies  to  be  used. 

The  seller  bad  also  been  interviewed  at  an  eariier  date  during  which  she  did  not 
identify  any  areas  of  difficulty  in  negotiating  with  German  buyers,  other  than 
understanding  dialect  and  coping  with  "off  days".  It  is  innpoctant,  she  noted*  to 
adapt  one*s  presenuticn  to  German  norms*  with  the  necessaiy  attention  to  deUil  and 
hard  evidence  of  product  achievement.  Fluent  communication,  rather  than  accuracy 
is  critical  in  other  words*  the  objective  should  be  to  get  the  message  across  with  as 
few  errors  as  possible.  She  also  noted  that  negotiators  should  be  able  to  exploit 
intonation  to  make  themselves  sound  interesting. 

In  the  pre*simulation  questionnaire  the  seller  sUted  as  part  of  her  stnt^  that  she 
intended  to  ask  plenty  of  questions  in  order  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
buyer's  current  position  and  to  get  him  to  listen.  The  approach  is  central  to  her 
negotiating  philosophy*  expressed  also  in  the  earlier  interview*  and  relics  on  the  fact 
that  the  buyer  will  ultimately  recognise  his  own  needs.  She  also  stressed  that  she 
was  interested  in  develc^ing  a  long  term  relationship  with  the  and  in  getting 
him  interested  in  the  solutions  to  problems  that  he  as  yet  doesn't  know  that  he  has. 

As  the  negotiation  progressed  it  became  obvious  that  the  seller  was  encountering 
problems  in  fulfilling  her  intended  strategy.  One  of  the  main  otijectives  of  any  seller 
is  to  gain  control  of  the  converution.  usually  by  asking  qu»tions  and  listening 
carefully  to  the  responses  of  the  buyer  and  subsequently  turning  the  information 
obuined  in  this  way  into  sales  advantages.  Analysis  of  the  simulation  shows  that 
the  seller  does  not  have  control  of  the  conversation,  nor  does  she  succeed  in 
controlling  iu  direction  and  pace.  This  aspect  is  underlined  by  the  internal  rhythm  of 
her  speech.  Changes  in  the  rate  of  articulation  fluctuate  between  extremes  of 
hesitation  and  fluency*  giving  altenutely  the  impression  of  uncerUinty  and  ovcr- 
eagcmess.  Her  credibility  and  conviction  threatens  to  be  compromised  at  times  by 
repeated  use  of  hedges  and  imprecise  qualifiers*  which  might  equally  be  interpreted 
as  indicaton  of  a  desire  to  be  cautious.  Faerch  and  Kaspar  (1989*  p.76f)  have 
underlined  this  tcndcw^  amongst  non-native  speaken  "Tlather  than  assessing  the 
external  contextual  parameters  as  subject  to  cultural  variation*  the  leamera  may 
perceive  their  role  as  non-native  speaken  as  calling  for  more  tenutive  verbal 
behaviour.*  In  this  particular  context  the  result  is  that  instead  of  giving  precise  &cts 
which  niost  Gennan  buyers  tend  to  be  looking  for*  the  presention  of  the  company 
and  iu  producU  oomes  across  as  woolly.  It  is  apparent  that  the  buyer  endeavoura  to 
huny  up  the  conversation*  in  sonoe  insUnces  by  completing  sentences  for  the  seller* 
elsewhere  by  intem^ting  her*  usually  vn\h  a  request  for  oonfinnation  such  as  das 
heifit.  provoked  by  the  seller's  tendency  to  longwindedness  which  obscures 
imporUnt  and  relevant  facU.  The  iiriution  of  the  buyer,  obvious  through  his  abrupt 
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tone,  at  not  getting  factual  answers  to  his  questions  becomes  particularly 
pronounced  during  the  price  negotiation.  In  the  post  hoc  interview  he  simply  noted 
that  a  German  salesperson  would  make  his  presentation  knapper  and  harter  and 
provide  more  focused  infonnation  on  his  product. 

The  first  part  of  the  sales  presentation  is  guided  largely  by  the  buyer's  questions. 
When  the  seller  does  take  the  initiative  and  asks  the  buyer  about  his  own  firm,  many 
questions  show  what  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  focus  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  information  required.  At  one  point,  a  question  posed  by  the  seller  serves  the 
purpose  of  introducing  an  irrelevant  discussion  about  car  telej^iones.  By  the  same 
token,  some  of  the  responses  of  the  buyer  provide  details  about  the  company 
structure  which  would  have  offered  an  ideal  opportunity  for  the  seller  to  ask  more 
appropriately  targeted  questions  and  tum  the  infonnation  into  arguments  to  promote 
her  product.  This  demands  both  intensive  listening  skills  and  an  ability  to  convert 
the  points  made  by  the  buyer  into  benefits  or  advantages  in  favour  of  the  product. 
Whilst  the  buyer  is  describing  his  firm,  the  seller  seems  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
getting  her  tum.  When  she  does  succeed  and  poses  a  question  its  force  is  often 
weakened  or  lost  completely  by  falliiig  intonation  and  low  voice.  At  a  later  stage  in 
the  negotiation,  the  cogency  of  many  of  the  seller's  arguments  is  compromised 
through  poor  structuring  and  insufficient  use  of  appropriate  cohesive  devices, 
particulariy  when  put  imder  pressure  by  the  buyer,  further  contributing  to  the  lack  of 
consequentiality  and  unbalanced  rhythm  of  nuiny  of  her  utterarKes.  This  aspect  is 
also  aggravated  by  inconsistent  use  of  deistic  markers.  In  the  debriefing  the  buyer 
makes  the  observation:  'Nicht  alle  Gedanken  wurden  konsequent  in  Vorteile 
Obersetzt.*  (Not  all  thoughts  were  translated  logically  into  advantages). 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  obvious  examples  of  the  ]x>tcntial  unreliability  of  subjective 
perceptions  emerged  in  respect  of  listening.  In  the  post  hoc  interview  the  seller 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  behaviour  which  had  the  most  impact  on  the  buyer  was 
her  listening  ability.  By  stark  contrast,  the  buyer  recorded  that  the  seller  had 
difficulties  with  listening  and  was  more  interested  in  reeling  oft  general  arguments 
than  responding  to  his  needs. 

Whilst  the  seller  recognised  in  the  debriefing  that  she  had  been  longwinded  and 
'chewed  over  words'  causing  the  buyer  to  complete  sentences  for  her,  and  that  she 
had  some  difficulties  with  teclmical  details,  facu  and  figures,  she  did  not  identity 
any  other  problem  areas  relating  to  conversational  matiagement,  and  expressed 
satisfaction  with  her  performance.  The  sale  was  not  closed  as  a  question  about 
maintetuince  costs  remained  unclarified,  however,  the  seller  was  confident  that  she 
would  get  the  business. 
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In  conclusioo,  it  is  usefUl  to  recall  a  point  mised  earlier  in  the  paper,  namely  the 
general  level  of  oonfidenoe  eiqxessed  by  Irish  exporters  as  to  their  L2  n^otiating 
oompetenoe.  If  one  sedcs  to  interpret  this  apparent  comfort  ooe  possible  explanation 
can  be  offered:  sales  iiesoliatioiis  are  highly  struetuied  speech  events  which  fd^ 
more  or  less  clearly  delined  pattern.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  predict  the  stages  through 
which  they  progress  in  a  specific  culture  and  to  identify  cultural  differences  with 
regard  to  the  approximate  amount  of  time  spent  on  eadi  phase.  In  Irish-Oerman 
sales  negotiatioru  the  structural  differences  are  minimal  progress:  negotiations 
progress  through  companiblc  stages  and  the  most  obvious  cultural  variation  is  the 
amount  and  position  of  small  talL  This  undoubtedly  provides  the  seller  with  a 
sense  of  secwi^  which*  in  turn,  may  conceivably  deflect  attention  from  his  actual 
linguislic  pcrfonnaiice  and  distort  his  evaluation  of  same. 

In  this  paper  I  have  set  out  to  iUustrtte  the  relationship  between  learner  self* 
perception*  at  all  levels  of  competence*  and  actual  performance.  The  research 
methodology  outlined  above  with  its  emphasis  on  a  combination  of  qualitative 
interview  techniques  and  simulation  exercises  earned  out  in  a  more  controlled 
envirorunent  proposes,  in  the  absence  of  participant  observation*  offers  one  possible 
solution  to  the  difficulties  of  generalisabilit/  and  reliability  which  arise  in  needs 
analyses.  From  a  pedagogical  penpective,  it  is  hoped  that  the  model  will  provide  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  teaching  materials  which  endeavour  to  mediate 
between  objective  and  subjective  needs  and  thereby  respond  more  accurately  to  the 
requirements  of  the  adult  business  learner. 
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Abstract 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  provide  background  information  on  a  longitudinal 
Second  Language  Acquisition  research  project  initiated  in  the  German  Department 
UCD  in  May  1991.  The  materials  used,  the  participants  involved^  the  procedures 
undertaken  and  an  analysis  of  the  infonnation  acquii^Dd  shall  be  described.  Finally, 
the  purpose  of  the  project,  its  present  status,  our  c^jectives  during  the  course  of  this 
research  project  and  its  potential  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  DaF  (Deutsch  als 
Frenuisprache),  shall  be  outlined. 

Introductory  REM/ RKs 

Language  assessment  has  always  been  and  still  is  a  very  delicate  area.  Especially 
when  the  broader  ooaccfi  of  *oommuucative  competence"  rather  than  that  of 
grammatical  correctoess  and  accuracy  is  employed.  Most  people  will  probably  know 
at  least  one  foreigner  whose  communicative  competence  is  beyond  doubt  but  who 
hardly  utters  a  sentence  without  a  granunatical  mistake  of  some  kind>.  As  we  will 
concentrate  on  the  linguistic  development  i.e.  measure  the  language  achievement, 
mainly  by  nneans  of  error  analysis  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  grammatical  errors, 
the  question  might  arise  whether  such  a  procedure  is  compatible  with  modem 
language  teaching  which  is  principally  focused  on  the  acquisition  of  communicative 
skills.  However,  the  notion  that  a  large  number  of  grammatical  errors  might  affect 
the  communication  negatively  or  render  it  even  impossible  seems  to  be  commonly 
acce  ptcd^. 

The  principal  objective  behind  this  project  "Language  Measurement  and  the  Year 
Abroad**  is  to  attempt  to  assess  the  value  of  the  Jimior  Year  Abroad  in  terms  of 
linguistic  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  personal  development.  Or,  to  put  the  question 
quite  bluntly:  What  is  achieved  by  whom  and  why?  As  a  long  term  objective,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  other  universities  participating  in  the  project  (Turin,  Porto, 
Berlin),  we  shall  eventually  be  in  a  position  to  compare  and  contrast  the  linguistic 
development  and  range  of  errors  anK)ngst  learners  of  German  with  different  mother 
tongues  who  have  also  completed  two  years  studying  German  at  University  in  order 
to  suggest  various  hypotheses  which  might  add  to  an  overall  theory  of  second 
language  acquisition. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  SETTING 

As  an  optional  part  of  their  three  year  Degree  course  and  in  preparation  for  their 
final  year  at  the  home  university,  students  of  German  at  UCD  spend  a  one  year 
period  in  a  German  speaking  country  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  of  study 
Normally  students  who  participate  in  the  Year  Abroad  scheme  arc  employed  as 
English  Language  Assistants  with  the  PAD,  receive  DAAD  scholarships,  or 
Erasmus  grants  to  study  at  a  university  in  the  Uiget  country.  For  the  period  91/92  a 
total  of  J9  students  from  the  Department  of  German  were  in  Gcmwiny  under  such 
schemes,  (excluding  B.Comm.  International).  The  year  abroad  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular  and  the  competition  for  places  on  some  of  the  schemes  is  quite 
strong. 

INSTRUMENTS 

In  order  to  measure  their  German  oral  competence  before  commencing  the  year 
abroad,  we  employed  the  "Soziolinguistisches  Eriiebungsinstniment  zur 
Sprachentwicklung"  as  designed  by  CAROL  PFAFF  and  RENATE  PORTZ  of  the 
Padagogisches     Zcntrum     Berlin      1981.  The  "Soziolinguistisches 

Erhcbungsinstrument  zur  Sprachentwicklung"  (SES)  is  a  sociolinguistic  research 
instrument:  "...ein  Instrument,  mit  dessen  Hilfe  die  mOiKllichen  Sprach-  und 
Kommunikationsfehi^eiten  von  Sprechem  des  Deutschen  ab  Erst-  und  vor  allcm 
als  Zweitsprache  eingeschatzt  werden  kOnnen"  (PFAFpypORTZ  1981:1)  When  the 
SES  was  being  developed  in  1981  research  into  language  learning  amongst  foreign 
children  within  the  German  school  system  had  only  commenced^.  The  SES  enables 
the  researcher  to  assess  the  linguistic  and  oommimicative  competence  of  foreign 
pupils  in  German  schools  i.e.  German  for  Foreign  StudcnU  .  It  consists  of  a  set  of 
pictures  (see  Figure  1)  to  which  the  candidates  have  to  react  i.e.  either  to  describe 
the  story  depicted  or  answer  S|)ecific  questions,  and  a  questionnaire  section. 

The  SES  concentrates  predominantly  on  assessing  language  and  communicative 
ability  of  pupils  who  speak  Gcmian  as  a  Second  Language. 

During  the  course  of  their  research  PFAFF/PORTZ  used  Uie  S&S  on  a  range  of  age 
groups  amongst  foreign  school  children  using  Geniwn  as  a  Second  Language.  Tlie 
materials  cater  for  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups  of  varying  cultural  backgrounds  and 
varying  degrees  of  linguistic  ability.  Ultimately  the  SES  assists  the  language 
teacher  or  researcher  in  diagnosing  the  linguistic  standard  of  a  particular  lean>er  or 
group  of  learners  at  a  particular  time.  If  the  teacher  can  assess  which  linguistic 
structures  are  being  used  by  the  learner  at  a  given  time  in  his/her  language 
development  the  teacher  can  asses*  what  exactly  has  been  correctly  acquired,  what 
language  strategies  are  employed  when  communicating,  what  learning  strategies  are 
used  and,  ultinwtely,  receives  feedback  relating  to  pupil  needs  and  can  thus  decide 
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on  •ppropriatc  measures  based  on  the  insights  and  data  provided  by  the  longitudinal 
study. 

There  has  been  much  research  conducted  in  the  area  of  German  as  a  Foreign 
Language/Second  language  amongst  the  adult  population  of  foreign  wortos  in 
Germany^.  Such  research  has  resulted  in  hypotheses  on  the  concept  of  Tidgm 
German'^  PfalT  and  PorU  (1970)  outlined  the  limiutions  of  research  methods 
employed  to  date  in  this  area.  The  principal  method  of  extracting  linguistic  data  has 
been  Uic  informal  interview  technique  which  according  to  the  designers  of  the  SES 
causes  the  following  problems: 

1 .  The  linguistic  intentions  of  the  speaker  remain  unclear. 

2.  The  probaWlity  that  cerUin  linguistic  sUucturcs  will  be  employed  is  totally 
unpredictable  and  depends  entirely  on  how  the  interview  is  conducted. 

3.  Comparing  the  language  performance  of  the  various  speakers  is  not  facilitated  by 
this  informal  interview  technique.  What  is  more  readily  observable  in  this 
unstiwtured  teclmique  is  the  interlanguage^  employed  by  the  speaker  of  German  as 
a  Second  Language. 

The  quesUonnaire  (see  Annex)  designed  by  us  in  the  German  Department  UCD.  to 
provide  infocmatioo  peiUining  to  attitudes  towards  the  language,  culture  and  people 
of  the  Urget  country  (in  this  case  AusUia  and  Svwtzeriand  were  excluded),  was  also 
completed  by  the  studenU  ready  to  embark  on  their  year  abroad. 

The  information  we  gather  throughout  the  course  of  the  research  project  will  provide 
us  with  information  regarding  the  preparation,  structure  and  value  of  the  year  abroad 
and  the  necessary  impcovemenU  required  in  order  to  assist  the  studenU  m  gettmg 
the  maximum  benefit  both  linguistically  and  personally  fipom  their  study  abroad. 

As  a  resuh  of  the  SES  interviews  a  further  field  of  enquiry  has  emerged  which  we 
consider  meriu  investigation,  namely,  ihe  assessment  of  the  level  of  comrouiucaUve 
competence  achieved  by  those  studenU  uught  German  prior  to  their  uniyersitjr 
studies  by  teachers  employing  the  communicative  method  and  the  communicative 
competence  of  those  studenU  who  commenced  their  universiQr  studies  as 
•Nullanftnger"  (i.e.  those  studenU  who  commence  Gennan  studies  at  third  level 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  language).  Whilst  conducting  the  oral 
assessment  using  the  SES  it  emerged  that  previc  •Nullanftnger",  were  noticeably 
more  advanced  in  oral  competence  and  accuracy  than  those  studenU  with  5-6  years 
German  at  second  level. 
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It  might  be  worthwhile  interrupting  the  trgument  here  and  speculating  about  the 
reasons.  Motivation^  is  possibly  one  explanation  for  the  relatively  weak 
performance  of  the  "normal"  Arts  students.  Although  the  majori^  gave  "interest  in 
German  language  and  culture*  (see  Question  1 1)  as  their  chief  motivation  for  taking 
up  German  as  a  subject,  it  remains  dubious  whether  this  can  be  taken  seriously. 
Especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  average  rating  they  gave  themselves  was  4  on 
a  7  point  scale  (7  being  native-speaker  competerKe)  (see  question  14).  Assuming 
that  motivation  drops  as  soon  as  a  target  objective  is  achieved,  we  might  infer  that 
the  students  subjectively  feel  that  they  have  mastered  the  language  and  therefore  do 
not  see  any  point  in  putting  more  efibct  into  the  process  of  further  ac^isition.  Or» 
as  Krtische  (1983:252),  pointed  out«  as  soon  as  stimulating  curiosi^  (stimulierende 
Neugier)  is  discouraged.  Secondly,  language  acquisition  becomes  an  extremely 
laborious  und  unrewarding  affair.^ 

The  fact  that  the  "Nullanfhnger"  performed  on  average  better  than  the  regular 
students  supports  this  claim,  i.e.  for  them  the  language  is  still  new  enough  to  offer 
challenges  and  has  enough  areas  which  still  have  to  be  explored. 

It  seems  that  further  research  in  language  teaching  at  secondary  level  will  provide  us 
with  interesting  infonnation  relating  to  methodologies  employed  within  the  field  of 
DaF,  the  role  of  native/non-ruitive  speakers  as  teachers,  motivation  amongst 
students  of  DaF  etc. 

As  well  as  conducting  research  in  the  areas  of  language  assessment  and  personal 
development  during  the  course  of  the  research  project,  more  specific  linguistic 
topics  within  this  broader  context  shall  be  examined,  topics  such  as  fossilisation^, 
error  correction  in  oral  performance  and  methods  of  self-correction. 

According  to  Pfaff/Portz  (1981:7)  the  precondition  for  satisfactory  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  oral  linguistic  and  communicative  competence  amongst  learners  is,  of 
course,  an  adequate  research  instrument  which  fulfils  the  following  requirements: 

a)  It  should facUitate  coherent  conversation  using  natural,  everyday  language, 
h)  It  should  relate  to  evcryiiay  communicative  situations, 

c)  It  should  encourage  a  range  of  linguistic,  pragmatic  and  stylistic  structures, 

d)  It  should  guarantee  comparison  of  data  both  from  a  content  and  structural 
point  of  view, 

e)  It  should  cater for  children  of  various  ages,  sex,  and  of different  regional, 
social  and  linguistic  backgrourds  and  of  varying  degrees  of  oral  and 
communicative  competence. 

J)  It  should  cater for  the  urKqucd  social  status  of  the  adult  interviewer  and  the 
child.  The  topic,  presentation  of  the  topic,  manner  in  which  the 
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conversation  is  conducted,  should  facilitaU  openness  and  the  interview 
should  he  conducted  in  m  informal,  personal  interesting  and  iivefy 
manner, 

g)  It  shouid  he  easy  to  administer  and  evaluate. 

The  SES  pcocnotcs  a  coherent  and  informtl  conversation.  It  makes  use  of  cveiyday 
situations,  and  encourages  the  speaker  to  use  paittcular  structures  central  to  these 
topics  of  communication.  It  thereby  facilitates  the  analysis  of  certain 
communicative  strategies  which  are  employed  by  the  learner. 

The  SES  consisU,  as  already  mentioned,  of  two  paru:  Part  I  is  a  series  of  21 
questions  extracting  information  which  provides  social,  socio-psychological  and 
sociolinguistic  background  data.  For  our  purposes,  however,  we  did  not  use  the 
SES  "Intcrvicwlatfiulen"  but  designed  our  own  questionnaire  consisting  of  39 
questions  eliciting  daU  relating  to  students*  profUe,  linguistic  background  and 
attitudes.  (See  appendix). 

Part  II  consisU  of  20  pictures  which  in  the  interview  situation  elicit  linguistic  data 
on  the  level  of  morphology,  syntax  and  pragmatics.  The  pictures  used  do  not  restrict 
the  speaker  to  describing  exactly  what  is  presented  visually  but  may  extend  beyond 
the  scene  portrayed  and  lead  into  sponuneous  conversation  at  times.  So  although 
certain  structures  are  vital  in  order  to  describe  what  is  portrayed  in  the  scene,  the 
speaker  is  also  piovided  with  the  scope  to  extend  beyond  this.  The  pictures  merely 
provide  a  framework. 


Reasons  for  choosing  the  SES  materials  were  mainly  due  to  the  fiict  that  the  SES 
was  already  designed  and  tested  in  Jan/Feb  1979  in  Berlin  Oiundschulen  and 
Hauptschulen  amongst  50  schoolchildren  with  ages  ranging  S-IS  and  of  various 
nationalities.  The  series  of  tesU  carried  out  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  SES 
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could  be  used  on  a  variety  of  age  groups  and  with  pupils  of  vaiying  degrees 
linguistic  competence.    The  materials  tppcar  to  elicit  exactly  those  linguistic 
elements  we  wish  to  examine.  In  some  cases  the  student  elicited  as  anticipated,  in 
other  cases  an  alternative  elicitation  was  produced.    As  the  range  of  possible 
reponses  is  to  some  extent  unlimited,  so  too  is  the  range  of  possible  errors. 

However,  as  the  SES  materials  are  designed  principally  for  schoolchildren  in  the  age 
range  5-15,  living  in  Gemiany  and  participating  as  foreigners  in  the  school  system, 
it  may  be  valid  criticism  that  the  SES  materials  are  not  in  fact  entirely  suitable  for 
use  at  university  level,  amongst  18-20  year  olds,  in  a  non-German  speakir" 
environment.  The  following  questions  arise  in  this  respect: 

1)  Is  the  informal  interview  technique  as  successful  with  students  as  it  is  with 
schoolchildren  who  might  be  less  sceptical  as  to  the  motivation  behind  the 
interview? 

2)  Are  the  picture  materials  suitable  for  our  target  group? 

To  question  1.  When  informed  that  they  were  participating  in  a  language  research 
project  and  not  an  interview  which  would  assess  their  oral  competence  for 
continuous  assessment  purposes  in  the  German  Department,  students  were  inclined 
to  relax  and  regard  the  interview  as  a  once-ofF  situation  which  would  have  no 
negative  repercussions  if  errors  were  made,  unlike  an  oral  examination  situation.  To 
this  extent  they  probably  performed  in  a  manner  approaching  that  of  a  relaxed 
conversation.  In  this  latter  case  the  need  to  communicate  as  effectively  as  possible 
would  be  the  main  objective  and  there  would  be  no  overriding  need  to  impress  the 
listener  as  was  probably  the  case  here  at  the  University  where  the  interview  was 
conducted  with  a  member  of  staff. 

To  question  2:  This  question  appears  central  to  the  pertinence  of  the  entire  interview 
i.e.  if  the  student  regards  the  pictures  as  infantile  he/she  is  likely  to  ridicule  the 
interview  -  but  the  overriding  fact  is  that  regardless  of  the  student's  attitude  towards 
the  materials  he/she  was  either  fully  capable  or  incapable  of  using  particular 
structures.  We  would  therefore  claim  that  even  if  we  had  selected^  materials  from 
authentic  sources  e.g.  newspaper  photos  depicting  scenes  which  would  promote 
elicitation  of  similar  structures  to  those  promoted  by  the  SES,  the  student  would  be 
capable  of  either  responding  correctly  or  incapable  of  doing  so.  It  is  immaterial 
which  Bildmaterial  is  used. 

The  questionnaire 

24  students  completed  the  questionnaire  section  of  the  project  and  30  of  these 
students  then  participated  in  the  interview  section.  The  interview  was  conducted  on 
a  one  to  one  basis. 
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23  studenU  were  2nd  Alts.  6  of  these  2nd  Aits  students  bad  only  2  years  of  Gennan 
ix.  had  commenced  their  Gennan  studies  at  UCD  as  Nullanflnger.  7  students  were 
B.Conun.  Int.  students.  5  of  these  B.Comm.  Int  students  had  only  2  years  of 
Gemian. 


Broadly  speaking,  infonnation  relating  to  the  following  subject  areas  was  obtained. 


Student  profile: 
Language  background: 
German  language: 
General  Imiguage: 
Our  teaching: 
Cultural  stereotyping: 
Junior  year  abroad: 


Questions  1.2.3,4 JO.II 
Questions  4.5,6 J 

Questions  8,9.12,14,18,19,22,25,27,30 
Questions  26,31 

Questions  15. 16,20,21,22.30.32.33.34 
Questions  13.23.24.29,35.36.37.39 
Questions  17.20,21,28.38 


Profile  of  subjects 
Questions  1,2,3.4,10,11 

A  total  of  34  students,  27  females  and  7  males,  completed  the  questionnaire.  Their 
ages  ranged  from  18-20  years.  All  respondents  have  English  as  a  mother  tongue. 
All  candidates  have  completed  their  2nd  Year  of  either  an  Arts  Degree  or  B.Comm. 
Int. 


Amongst  the  Arts  undergraduates  the  combination  subject  with  German  varied: 

9  French;  1  Greek  and  Roman; 

4  Politics;  1  Geography; 

4  English;  1  Philosophy; 

3  Economics;  1  Linguistics; 

2  Italian;  1  Archaeology. 

7  of  the  34  students  are  B.Conun.  Int.  candidates.  These  students  study  a  B.Comm. 
course  and  also  the  B.A.  course  in  Gennan  language  and  literature.  Their  studies 
include  a  compulsory  year  abroad  in  a  German  third  level  institution. 

In  Question  1 1  students  were  presented  with  4  possible  reasons  as  to  why  they  had 
selected  German  as  a  university  subject. 


Question  11 

Which  of  the  following  reasons  most  accurately  describes  why  you  chose  to  study 
German? 


a)  interest  in  German  lanptage  and  culture 

b)  an  additional  qualification*  better  career  opportunities 
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c)  undecided  at  the  time  when  subject  choices  being  made  so  opted  for 
German 

d)  other  reasons  (please  specify) 

The  most  frequent  response  was:  (a)  followed  by  (b),  followed  in  turn  by  a 
combination  of  (a  +  d).  Response  to  (d)  as  follows:  /  wanted  to  learn  a  language; 
Interested  in  combining  Gemtan  language  with  business  with  a  view  to  working  in 
German  I  like  the  actual  sound  of  German  language  when  spoken  fluently.  Partly 
the  reason  given  in  (b)  i.e.  an  additional  qualification  and  equally  because  of  an 
ambition  to  be  truly  bilingual  generally  like  learning  languages.  The  (c)  option 
received  a  frequency  of  1,  as  did  the  (d)  option  on  its  own,  and  also  the 
combinations  (a+b),  (a+c),  (a+b+d). 

Language  background/german  language 

In  terms  of  their  language  background  all  34  candidates  have  English  as  their 
mother  tongue.  Four  stated  that  they  had  a  bilingual  upbringing  i.e.  Irish  and 
English.  They  explained  that  they  had  either  attended  an  all  Irish  school  as  part  of 
their  education  or  spoke  Irish  at  home.  Of  the  34  candidates  22  had  learned  German 
in  school.  One  had  attended  a  Goethe  Institute  course.  Eleven  had  no  German 
language  instruction  prior  to  commencing  their  *  hird  Level  studies.  The  number  of 
years  spent  on  formal  German  language  instruction  varied.  Ten  candidates  had 
received  the  norm  of  5  years  i.e.  commencing  in  first  year  post-primary  and 
continuing  to  Leaving  Certificate  level.  Nine  candidates  had  received  6  years  formal 
instruction,  presumably  due  to  either  the  provision  of  a  transition  year  in  their 
particular  school,  or  due  to  the  fact  that  they  repeated  a  year.  Twelve  candidates  had 
received  7  years  instruction.  One  candidate  had  received  3  years  instruction, 
possibly  to  Intennediate  Certificate  level  or  alternatively  a  3  year  Leaving  Certificate 
cycle.  Infonnation  on  how  difficult  German  was  pcrcivcd  was  elicited  by  Question 


Question  12 

Do  you  find  German: 

a)  very  difficult 

b)  of  average  diffiailty 

c)  of  less  than  average  difficulty 

d)  easy 

Thirty  of  the  34  students  regard  German  •of  average  difficulty';  three  *of  less  than 
average  difficulty*;  one  'very  difficult*.  No  respondents  regard  German  as  'easy'. 
Question  12  relates  also  to  Questions  14  and  27. 


12. 
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Question  14 

How  do  you  rate  your  overall  perfonnance  in  Geiman?  Please  rate  from  1  (very 
limited  knowledge)  to  7  (almost  mother  tongue  ability) 

In  the  case  of  Question  14,  fourteen  optec  for  a  rating  of  4,  eight  for  a  rating  of  5, 
three  for  a  rating  of  3  and  one  for  a  rating  of  2.  Four  candidates  proposed  a  rating  of 
4-5,  three  one  of  3-4  and  one  a  rating  of  2-3 . 

No  candidate  selected  a  rating  of  6  or  7. 

Question  27 

Imagine  that  you  have  been  asked  to  acc<nnpany  a  group  of  Geiman  business  people 
around  your  country.  You  will  have  to  explain  everything  in  Genman  of  course. 
However,  you  will  earn  £  200  per  day.  The  tour  lasu  3  days.  Do  you  feel  confident 
enough  to  take  on  the  job? 

Bearing  in  mind  the  responses  given  by  students  to  Questions  12  and  14  a  majority 
of  21  students  felt  they  could  take  on  the  job  and  13  gave  a  decisive  No.  So  students 
who  rated  their  German  performance  at  e.g.  3,4,  and  5  felt  competent  enough  to 
undertake  such  an  ambitious  task.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  certain  amount  of 
overestimating  competence  and  underestimating  exactly  what  language  proficiency 
requires  in  terms  of  linguistic  knowledge. 

Question  18 

Have  you  already  spent  a  significant  period  of  time  abroad?  (longer  than  3  months) 

Question  18  should  have  been  amended  and  rephrased  to  "Have  you  already  spent  a 
significant  period  of  time  in  a  German  speaking  country"  as  some  responses 
included  English  and  French  speaking  countries  in  the  follow-up  (Question  19. 
18  of  the  candidates  had  already  spent  2V4  -  3  months  or  longer  in  a  German 
speaking  country,  predominantly  the  southern  regions  of  Germany,  in  most  cases 
presumably  consisting  of  seasoruil  work  during  summer  holidays. 

The  Interview 

Our  Students  were  shown  the  series  of  pictures  one  by  one  and  the  guidelines  for 
questioning,  as  provided  by  the  SES,  were  roughly  adhered  to.  Native  speakers  were 
used  for  the  interview  section.  ULRICH  STEINMOLLER,  of  the  Technische 
UniversiUt  Berlin  participated  in  the  administration  of  the  SES  during  the  pilot 
phase  in  Berlin  and  reported  that  if  a  Turkish  interviewer  was  used  to  interview 
Turkish  children  the  interviewer  tended  to  correct  errors  and  thereby  cause  unease.  It 
is  also  unnatural  to  have  two  native  speakcn  of  Turkish  converse  in  (jerman. 
Depending  on  student  reaction  the  question  was  rephrased  if  necessary,  prompts 
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provided  etc.  Each  conversation  was  recorded  and  the  student  was  aware  of  this  fact. 
The  recorded  conversations  were  then  transcribed  and  analysed. 

TRANSCRIPT  SAMPLES 

PfafDPortz  provide  the  SES  user  with  a  Tabclle  der  grammatischen  Merkmale*  in 
which  those  grammatical  elements  which  one  would  expect  to  be  elicited  arc 
outlined.  For  example,  pictures  6  and  7  elicit  the  following: 

Picture  6 

PrS  position 

Frage:  Was  ist  hier  der  IJnterschicd? 

Antwort  Er  slehl  auf  dem  Kopf  und  er  steht  aw/ den 

Beinen 

Picture  7 

Singrular  und  Pluralformcn 

Frage:  Was  siehst  du  da  auf  dem  Baum? 

Antwort:  Vogel/Vdgel 

Indirektcs  Objckt 

Frage:  Was  macht  die  Vogelmuttcr? 

Antwort:         Sie  bringt  ihren  Kindem  was  zum  Essen 

Ncbcnsatz  mit  Well  (Wortstcllung) 

Frage:  Warum? 

Antwort:         Weil  die  Hunger  hahen 

Modalvcrb  unci  Infinitlv 

Frage:  Was  macht  dicscr  Vogcl  da? 

Antwort:         Er  fliegt.  Er  will  fliegen 

Wortstcllung 

Frage:  Warum? 

Antwort:         Er  will  selbst  was  zum  Essen  holen 

Below  are  extracts  of  the  recordings  corresponding  to  pictures  6  and  7.  In  each 
exUact  those  items  which  the  SES  cxpecU  to  elicit  arc  underlined.  The  SES  "Tabelle 
der  grammatischen  Mcrkmale**  serves  only  as  a  guideline. 
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DUB  24  (in«lc/6  years  Gcnnan/ItalUui  second  subject) 
i:  Und  was  ist  da  dcr  Untcrschicd? 
a:  ahm  der  Erste  sUnds  w/seinc  Kopf 
i:  Ja 

a:  Der  andere  ist  &h  //  senkrecht 

i:  OK,  was  macht  die  Vogelmultcr? 

a:  ihm  /  sie  gibt  ihre  Kinder  etwas  zuhn  Essen 

DUB  2,9  (rcmalc/bccinn€r/aComm.Int.) 
i:  Ja  und  hier,  weiOt  du  nicht? 
a:  Ich  kann  nicht  das  Woit  errinem 
i:  Aha,  OK,  und  hier? 

a:  Bine  VOgcl  nflhert  die  Damn,  in  dcr  seine  Jungv6gcl  wartel  wartcn.  Sie 
JUttertihnen. 

DUB  2,13  (male/7  years  German/Economics) 
i:  Mm.  Was  ist  hier  dcr  Untcrschicd? 
a:  Dicser  Clown  steht  iw/ihni  seincm  Kopf 
i:  OK.  Und  was  siehst  du  auf  dcm  Bild? 

a:  ahm  Ihm  Ich  sehc  Vdgeln,  Es  gibt  kleinc  Vdgeln  ia  fthm  wie  hciflt  das?  fthm 
es  es  gibt  ein  VogeK  der  thm  ntit 
seinem  Wunn  fthm.  Das  ist  alles,  was  ich  crkcnnen  kann. 


DUB  2,16  (female/beginner/French) 

i:  Was  ist  hier  der  Untcrschicd? 

a:  Dicser  Clown  er  steht  und  cr  steht  nicht 

i:  Steht  nicht 

a:  Er  steht  auf  auf  die  Handc 

i:  Ja.  OK.  Gut.  Also  was  siehst  du  hier  an  diesem  Bild? 
a:  Ein  ein  Baum  mit  viele  Vdgel  und  viele  VCgel 
i:  Was  nuicht  die  Muttervogcl? 

a:  Dit  MuttervOgeibringt  ein  Wdrmchenfardie  kleine  VOgel 


Picture  14 
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Picture  14  elicits  the  following: 
Modalverb  und  InflnitivAVortstellung 

Frage:  Erzlhle  die  Geschichte  von  der  Katze  und  der  Milch! 

Antwort:       Die  Kalzc  will  die  Milch  trinken 

PniscnSf  Personalcndungcn,  Praipositioncn 
Frage:  Was  dcnkt  die  Katzc  hicr? 

Antwort:       Sic  springt  aufden  Tisch 

Dann  springt  sie  wicder  runter 

VcrbstcHung  im  Nebensatz  mit  weii 

Frage:  Warum  springt  sie  so  pl5tzlich  runter? 

Antwort:       Weil  die  Mutter  kommt 

Again,  those  elicitations  anticipated  by  the  SES  are  underlined  in  the  following 
transcripts.  The  errors  which  occurred  are  categorised*  . 

DUB  24 

i:  Kannst  du  hier  die  Geschichte  erzahlen? 

a:  ah,  die  Katze  sieht  ein  Glas  Milch  aufden  Tisch 

i:  Ja 

a:  ah  //  sie  denkt  wie,  ah,  sie  es  bckommen  kann 
i:  mhm 

a:  ah.  die  Katze  spring  auf  dcm  Tisch,  ah,  sie  trinkt  das  Milch 
i:  mhm 

a:  ahm  //  das  Glas  f^llt  auf  den  Boden 

auf  dem  Tisch  -  prepositional  error 

-  and  case 

die  Katze  spring  aufden  Tisch  -  morphological  error 

•  verb  ending 

das  Milch  -gender  error 

DUB  2,9 

i:  OK.  Kannst  du  dicsc  Geschichte  erzahlen? 

a:  Der  Kat  die  Katzc  sieht  eine  eine  Glasse  Milch  auf  dcm  Tisch.  Sic  will  sie 

will  das  Milch  haben^ 
i:  Mhm 

a:  Sie  wirfe  sie  wirfe  das  Milch  auf  das  auf  der  Tisch  und  sie  trinkt  das  und  sic 
lauft  vom  von  der  Tisch 
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cine  Glasse  Milch 


-  gender  cfTor 
-lexical  error 
•gender  error 


das  Milch 
sie  wirfe 


-  morphological  error 
(irreg.  verb) 
•  error  in  use  of  prep, 
and  case/gender  error 


auf  das  auf  dcr  Tisch 


sie  trinkt  das 


•  gender  error 
-  pronoun  error 


von  der  Tisch 


sie  lauft 


•  morphological  error 
(irreg.  verb) 

•  geiKler/case  error 


DUB  2,13 

i:  Was  ist  das  hier?  Was  ist  das  fbr  eine  Geschichte? 

a:  fthm..flhm..fthm..die  die  Katzcihm  sieht  fthm  einen 

Glas  ihm  von  Wasser  auf  dem  Tisch  imd  sie  ahm  sie 
fthm  f  f  fragt  sich»  was  drin  ist  und  dann  Ihm  fihm 
ging  sie  auf  den  Tisch  und  ihm  hat  ihm  ihm...ich 
glaube>  daB  es  Wasser  ist  und  ihm  die  Katze  trinkt 
das  Wsaser  und  ihm  das  Glas  ihm  ftllt  und  ihm  das 
Wasser  ihm  geht  auf  dem  Tisch  und  die  Katze  ihm 
trinkt  dann  trinkt  das  die  Katze  das  Wasser 

i:  Und  hier? 

a:  Dann  ihm  1  liBt  die  Katze  dem  Tisch  den  Tisch 

Die  Katze  sieht  einen  Glas  •  gender  error 

sieht  einen  Glas  von  Wasser  -  gender  error 


DUB  2,16 

i:  Kannst  du  hier  die  Geschichte  erzihlen? 
a:  Eine  Katze  sitzt  neben  einem  Tisch  und  ein  Glas 
Wasser  steht  auf  dem  Tisch  und  die  Katze  will 


error  in  use  of  prep. 


dann  ging  sie 
das  Glas  f^llt 

das  Wasser  geht  aaf  dem  Tisch 


-  error  in  tense 
•  lexical  error 


dann  liOt  die  Katze  dem  Tisch  liBt 
den  Tisch 


-  error  in  use  of  prep, 
and  case  and  lexical  error 

-  lexical  error 


-  case  error 
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trinkcn  und  sie  springt  aufdem  Tisch  und  Uinkt  das 
Wasser  und  dann  geht  sie 


sie  sT^ringt  auf  dem  Tisch 


-  case  error  prcp.+  acc 


Admittedly,  the  above  transcripts  are  unlikely  to  rcprcscntconimunicative  scenarios 
which  our  Year  Abroad  students  are  likely  to  encounter  but  the  grammatical 
structures  required  for  these  simple  tasks  are  necessary  for  a  range  of  everyday 
communicative  acts.  However,  these  granunatical  structures  apporcntly  continue  to 
pose  difficulty  (even  after  seven  years  of  Gennan  in  the  case  of  some  students). 
Overall,  the  quantity  and  type  of  errors  encountered  in  the  transcripts  far  exceeded 
anything  we  had  anticipated. 

Conclusion 

Having  conducted  the  questionnaire  and  interview  sections  of  the  SES  with  our  Year 
Abroad  students  before  their  departure,  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  several 
areas  which  we  believe  merit  further  investigation.  As  we  shall  be  using  the  SES 
materials  on  two  more  occasions  during  the  students  period  abroad,  questions 
concerning  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  materials  have  arisen.  Conclusions  so 
far  would  indicate  that  we  will  be  pursuing  the  following  lines  of  inquiry. 

-  Do  the  materials  represent  a  realistic  communicative  Usk? 

-  Are  the  SES  materials  regarded  by  the  participants  as  a  valid  tool  for 
eliciting  a  sample  of  their  oral  proficiency? ' ' 

-  Docs  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  materials  on  several  occasions  result  in 
overfamiliarisation  with  the  nwterials  thus  encouraging  repetition  of 
similar  errors  on  the  three  occasions  that  the  SES  materials  arc  used? 
Such  errors  might  in  fact  be  avoided  if  the  student  were  engaged  in  free 
conversation  and  could  apply  various  communication  strategies? 

-  Given  that  the  SES  materials  promote  elicitation  of  fossilised  errors  could 
the  interview  section  be  supplemented  by  a  conversational  section? 

-  Which  examples  of  error  fossilisation  emerge  over  tlie  course  of  our 
research  and  error  analysis? 

-  Can  methods  and  materials  be  developed  to  undo  fossilisation? 

-  Which  factors  miglit  explain  the  discrepancy  which  emerged  between  the 
German  produced  by  the  "Nullanf^ing^*  and  that  produced  by  students  who 
have  previous  knowledge  of  Gennan  before  commencing  Third  Level?  At 
this  preliminary  stage  motivation  appears  to  be  one  source  of  explanation. 

•  In  the  event  that  cerUin  students  make  no  noticeable  linguistic  progress 
during  the  course  of  the  Year  Abroad  despite  the  fact  that  wc  empkyed  the  SES 
on  three  separate  occasions,  which  factors  might  be  responsible  for  this? 

•  To  what  extent  do  the  students  themselves  consciously    ^pt  to  improve 
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their  language  skills  whilst  abroad? 

-  Which  aspects  of  our  language  teaching  do  students  find  most  useful? 

-  To  what  extent  do  student  attitudes  towards  grammar  hinder  or  facilitate 
learning? 

-  Which  aspects  of  our  course  prove  adcquateAinadequate  as  a  preparation  for 
the  Year  Abroad. 

Our  longitudinal  study  to  date,  rather  than  corroborating  the  methods  of  the  SES, 
has  yielded  more  questions  than  answers,  questions  which  we  shall  be  endeavouring 
to  provide  answers  to  over  the  course  of  the  study  and  with  the  feedback  and 
cooperation  of  our  Year  Abroad  students. 
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Footnotes 

^  1^(1972:35)  diilMi|^iirimbct>«m"ck^  The  fonncr  may  U  kttefpreted  by 

IhtMUvt  speaker  biCMiM  they  occur  in  an  "ap|v^^  The  latter  is  nc«  open 

to  unMri»^(ow  inlerprelalion  hy  the  native  ipeato 
Kaufinaiw  (1974:6). 
^KoWe(1975:l57X 

^  SecSUUttnc(197SX  Pi«nemai¥i(l97«X  Meyer4ntwmeo  EtAJL  (1977),  Steinm0ll€r(1979). 
^  See  lUikowtki/Haniiach/Kumm  ( I9t0). 

^  11k  tcnn  *lS<%in-Ocnnan*  was  used  by  the  1 1cHlclbcrger  Forschung^cprojelct  'Pidsin-Gcnnan*.  It  is 
miskadii^  because  acoording  to  Scbuhmam)  (1976:391)Pklgiii  lanpuifes  are  defined  aa  simplified  and 
reduced  variatiom  whicb  occur  %vhen  people  of  different  lancuag^  back^o 

lanfusfe  %vhich  is  not  the  mother  tonfiie  of  either  of  the  paitictpanla.  For  example  speaken  of  English 
and  Oerman  using  French  as  a  regular  means  of  communication  would  thus  creaU  a  Tidgin-Frcndi*. 
^  Selinker  (1972:209)  dcscriba  Interlanfuage  aa  the  leamei's  language  system  which  is  neither  that  of 
the  mother  tongue  nor  that  of  L3  but  oonuins  elcmenU  from  both.  If  we  imagine  a  continuum  between 
LI  and  L2.  Interlanguage  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  learner  at  varioua  poinU  slong  this  continuum. 
Similar  to  this  concept  is  Corder^  Tranaitional  Competence  i.e.  the  system  of  rules  the  learner  has 
developed  at  a  particular  sUge  and  of  a  temporary  nature,  (see  Corder  1967:161)  Also  Nemser's 
Approximative  System  i.e.  aspectt  of  the  leamei's  langusge  which  spproximate  the  full  L2  system. 
(Nenwer  1971:115) 

We  follow  Alkimoo  in  our  defmition  and  interpretation  of  motivation  as  cognitively  determined  and 
succesa  orieiAcd  behaviour,  (cf.  Atkinson  1964:21fCWeiner  1972:1^^ 

'iCfuache  (1913:252)  continuet  hie  criticism  of  didactic  nMleriakaa  follows  "Ea  ist  das  Elend  undder 
Fluch  vielcr  LeMuchtexte.  daB  sie  die  BMonderheiten  der  jeweiligen  Fremdkuttur  suf  deren 
niedriplem.  unanschaulichstem  und  unkonkrctesten  Niveau  rtprisenticren." 
^  As  the  Icamcf^  Interlanguage  moves  closer  to  the  Target  language  system,  it  conuins  less  and  less 
errors.  However  some  irroa  never  disappear  compleuly  and  these  are  referred  to  as  fossilised 
i.e.  they  are  permanent  features  of  the  learner's  L2.  (see  Selinker) 

The  clarification  of  errors  is  still  a  much  discussed  area.  Cf  Hach/MoestrupAVsgner 
(1978:1 1903i«nwisch  (1970:39  IflOand  Bau?ch/Raabe  (1978:600-  What  we  present  here  U  merely  s 
list  based  on  syntactic  and  morphologic  criteru. 

See  Hendrickson  (1979:357) 
^2  See  Tarone  (1980:417) 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Introduction 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  a  particular  type  of  adult  learner:  university  students 
with  previous  experience  of  language  learning  at  school,  who  surt  to  learn  a  foreign 
language  ab  initio  (completely  from  scratch)  as  a  mainstream  subject  in  their  degree 
programme.  A  skill  which  learners  taking  part  m  a  language-oriented  course  need 
to  develop  is  the  ability  to  analyse  linguistic  stmctures  and  their  various  functions  in 
a  range  of  text  types.  In  class,  focus  is  likely  to  be  on  explicit  grammatical  rule 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time  learners  need  to  leani  how  to  access  and  use  this 
knowledge  when  actually  performing  in  the  target  language.  Since  the  performance 
of  ab  initio  learners  is  frequently  hindered  by  inadequate  L2  knowledge,  they  also 
have  to  develop  problem^solving  strategies  to  cope  with  the  denwinds  of  the  various 
tasks  set  for  them. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  some  of  the  ways  in  which  individual 
learners  develop  their  own  coping  style  when  producing  L2.  It  focuses  on  two 
aspects  of  language  use  and  language  learning;  first,  the  extent  to  which  learners 
operate  on  the  basis  of  implicit  and  explicit  knowledge  when  solving  lexical  and 
syntactic  problems  in  writing;  and  secondly,  the  possible  link  between  learners* 
conscious  beliefs  about  what  is  entailed  in  learning  a  foreign  language  and 
individual  strategy  styles.  Adults  are  usually  able  to  reflect  on  their  own  language 
learning  (Wcndcn  1986);  the  type  of  learner  under  discussion  here  is  especially 
likely  to  have  some  kind  of  conscious  awareness  about  the  learning  process  and 
about  his  or  her  role  in  it. 

In  a  model  of  language  learning  and  language  use  Bialystok  (1978)  proposes  that 
the  learner  has  three  types  of  underlying  knowledge  sources  from  which  to  draw: 
explicit  knowledge  C*the  conscious  facts  the  learner  has  about  the  language"); 
implicit  knowledge  ("the  intuitive  information  upon  which  the  learner  operates  in 
order  to  produce  responses")  and  other  knowledge  fknowlcdge  of  the  native 
language  and  of  other  languages,  knowledge  of  the  world,  etc.*)  0>-72).  Although 
the  relationship  between  implicit  and  explicit  knowledge  is  notoriously  problematic 
(see  Odlin,  1986),  it  is  possible  to  use  Bialystok's  paradigm  as  a  framework  to 
distinguish  between  on  the  one  hand  a  lean>cr  solving  linguistic  problems  by 
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coming  \xp  with  ooiiq;)ensatofy  strategies  on  the  besis  of  imroeditte  intuitive  "feeP* 
(implicit  knowledge);  or»  oo  the  other  hand,  on  th6  basis  of  a  rooce  reflective* 
conscious  use  of  e9q>ticit  knowledgie*  wfaidi  may  be  expressed  in  metalinguistic 
terms.  Linlccd  to  these  two  types  of  problem^ving  bdiaviour  is  the  procedure  of 
editing  or  monitoring,  which  can  be  on  the  basis  of  intuitive  "feeP  (Kionison  and 
Low»  1983)»  or  on  the  basis  of  partial  explicit  knowledge*  or  on  more  conscious 
mcUlinguistic  knowledge.  Faerch*  Haastrup  and  Phillipson  (1984)  see  implicit  and 
explicit  knowledge  as  a  continuum  of  awareness*  with  metalinguistic  knowledge  at 
the  most  conscious  end. 

One  way  of  gsining  insight  into  some  of  these  processes  is  to  use  learner 
introspection  (see  Faeich  and  Kasper*  1987).  The  use  of  think  aloud  protocol  - 
geUing  learners  to  ulk  aloud  all  the  thoughU  which  go  an  inside  their  heads  as  they 
perform  in  the  L2  *  is  seen  as  providing  a  reliable,  although  naturally  incomplete, 
source  of  infomuition  about  the  more  conscious  aspects  of  language  processing. 
Problem-solving  tends  to  take  place  at  a  conscious  level  (Newell  and  Simon,  1972). 
Hie  task  of  written  translation  with  think  aloud  protocol  is  one  way  of  accessing 
learners'  problem-solving  strategics.  Facrch  and  Kaspcr  (1986)  use  such  a  task  to 
elicit  information  about  the  role  of  explicit  and  implicit  knowledge  in  performance.  . 

THE  STUDY 

A  longitudinal  study  was  made  of  a  group  of  university-level  ab  initio  students  of 
German,  some  of  the  volunteers  taking  part  in  the  TCD  Modem  Languages 
Researrh  Project  (Singleton,  1990).  The  subjecU  performed  a  series  of  L2 
production  tasks  across  a  two  year  period,  during  which  they  spent  a  few  months  in 
Germany.  In  addition  th^  were  informally  interviewed  about  their  approaches  to 
language  learning  and  their  past  language  learning  experience.  At  intervals  they 
were  asked  to  complete  a  translation  from  English  to  German,  without  the  use  of  a 
dictionary,  and  to  give  a  think  aloud  verbal  report  which  was  tape-recorded  and 
tianscribed.  On  the  eviden.  ^  their  hesiutions,  intonation,  sighing  and  other 
more  direct  statements  in  the  think  aloud  protocol,  it  was  possible  to  identify  how 
many  times  each  learner  perceived  a  problem  and  how  the  problem  seemed  to  be 
overcome  (although  the  process  of  categorising  strategies  was  itself  at  times 
problematic).  A  Uxonomy  was  built  up  of  strategies  used  to  overconne  problems, 
based  on  that  of  lexical  retrieval  (Glahn,  1980)  and  of  translation  strategies  (Krings, 
1986). 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGIES 
The  daU  showed  that  one  or  two  leamen  in  the  group  tended  to  use  preferred 
strategies  and  monitoring  procedures  consistently  in  the  translation  tasks  throughout 
the  two  year  period.  From  listening  to  the  think  aloud  inUx>spection  it  was  possible 
to  identify  those  lexical  problems  which  were  solved  by  more  or  less  inunediate 
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intuitive  feci.  For  example,  the  subjects  jumped  straightaway  into  a  rendering  of 
which  they  were  clearly  uncertain.  This  was  sometimes  followed  by  think  aloud 
monitoring  according  to  what  they  (intuitively)  thought  looked  or  sounded  right  - 
often  it  was:  "does  that  sound  ri^t?"  •  or  solutions  were  repeated  over  again.  In 
other  instances  subjects  stated  th^  were  operating  entirely  on  the  basis  of  pure 
guesswork  •  Tm  making  this  word  up"  •  a  process  which  was  presumably  linked  to 
a  feel  for  correctness.  At  other  times  words  were  coined  on  the  basis  of  explicit  L2 
knowledge,  for  example,  the  think  aloud  translation  of  the  word  "range"  (of  goods 
for  sale)  was:  "FU  make  a  noun  from  'vcrschiedcn',  'das  Verschiedencs*". 

Two  ab  initio  learners,  X  and  Y,  had  noticeably  different  strategy  styles  from  each 
other  when  translating.  Moreover,  their  strategy  styles  did  not  change  across  the 
two  year  period  The  following  table  shows  how  X  and  Y  approached  their  lexical 
problems  in  two  of  the  translation  tasks,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  motiitored  out 
loud  after  they  had  uttered.  These  tasks  were  perfonned  six  and  twenty  months  into 
the  course.  Translation  text  1  was  an  exccipt  from  Cara,  Aer  Lingus*  in-flight 
magazine;  text  2  was  an  excerpt  from  Maeve  Binchy's  Circle  of  Friends). 

TEXT  1 ,  MARCH  '91  TEXT  2,  MAY  '92 

Strategy  and  source  S.X  S.Y  S.X  S,Y 

(Implicit  source) 

•  recall  via 
immediate  feel 

-  word  coinage 
(stated  guesswork) 

(Explicit  source) 

•  L2  synonym  or 
paraphrase  of  which 
the  subject  felt  sure 

•  explicit  monitoring 
for  grammatical  correctness 

(Other  Knowledge) 

-  word  coinage  using  LI 
knowledge  or  with  LI 
influence 

-  word  coinage  based  on  Ln 
knowledge 

•  code  switch  to  LI  or  Ln 

•  think  aloud  monitoring 
for  appropriateness  of  the 
lexical  solution 


4 
2 


0 
0 


12 
2 


10 
11 


6 
26 


2 
0 


0 
0 


0 
1 


0 
0 
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Other  stroitgies: 
-  sikot  waiting  to 
recall  item 

•  recall  via  the  learning 
situation 

•  restructuring  of  the 
original  LI  message 


0 
4 


0 


2 
2 


0 


2 

0 


3 
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2 

0 


The  number  in  each  column  represents  the  number  of  times  a  particular  strategy  was 
used  It  must  be  mentioned  that  in  text  2  Subject  Y's  allotted  time  ran  out  before  he 
had  fmished;  it  is  likely  therefore  that  the  number  of  sU:ategies  shown  here  would 
have  increased  had  he  fmished. 

From  the  table  we  can  infer  that  X  has  a  tendency  to  rely  on  intuitive  feel  more  than 
Y  when  faced  with  lack  of  L2  knowledge.  In  contrast,  Y  is  more  reflective,  tending 
to  use  explicit  knowledge  of  which  he  feels  sure  and  think  aloud  monitoring  for 
grammatical  correctness  more  frequently  than  X,  Moreover  he  seems  to  be  more 
consciously  aware  than  X  of  the  pragmat- .  aspects  of  translation,  pausing  to  monitor 
for  the  semantic  appropriacy  of  his  translation  equivalent.  In  the  second  text  he 
spends  time  restructuring  the  LI  message  to  make  it  more  manageable  as  a  basis  for 
his  L2  version.  On  the  other  hand  X  tends  to  translate  literally  word  for  word,  a 
process  not  shown  in  the  table. 

In  general,  X  allowed  little  time  for  metalinguistic  reflection  -  her  longest  pauses 
were  filled  by  recitotion  of  niles  (for  example,  "der  die  das  den  die  das")  rather  than 
by  conscious  reflection  on  how  to  apply  the  rule  or  feature.  In  general  she  did  not 
stand  back  from  her  performance  and  evaluate  it,  even  though  she  had  time  to  do  so. 
She  finished  both  texts  with  plenty  of  time  to  spare. 

Linked  to  the  time  factor  is  the  affective  factor  of  attention  capacity.  There  is  the 
possibility  that  attention  overload,  exacerbated  by  the  difficulty  of  the  linguistic 
problems  to  be  solved,  caused  subject  X  to  direct  her  focal  attention  to  lexical 
pcoblems  to  such  a  degree  that  what  she  regarded  as  peripheral  problems  (for 
example,  mocpho-synUctic  features)  tended  to  be  ignored.  This  possibility  is  borne 
out  by  observation  made  of  the  way  she  skipped  over,  or  ignored,  features  on  which 
subject  Y  focussed  attentioa  Examples  of  features  which  X  did  not  apparently 
regard  as  problematic  to  produce,  that  she  did  not  hesiute  but  waded  straight 
into  them  in  her  rendering)  were  adjectival  agrcemenU  and  case  after  certain 
prepositions.  Later,  she  revealed  that  she  found  adjectival  agreement  and  case  were 
very  problematic  concepU.  It  was  as  though  X  defined  her  own  agenda  of 
acquisition  of  Urget  language  features.  (Both  studenU  attended  the  same  language 
classes  for  the  two  year  period  and  werr  exposed  to  the  same  instructional  input.) 
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A  third,  related  point  is  the  question  of  representation  of  rules  in  learners'  minds.  It 
is  impossible  to  speculate  on  how  the  rules  to  which  the  students  had  been  explicitly 
exposed  were  actually  represented  in  their  minds  at  the  time  when  the  tasks  were 
performed.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  X's  recitation  of 'der  die  das*  etc. 
meant  that  she  knew  how  to  apply  these  structures.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
the  subjecU  may  have  previously  "known",  in  the  sense  of  possessing  knowledge  of 
a  rule  or  feature,  but  had  forgotten  it.  Or  the  interlanguage  rule  had  been 
automatised  so  that  it  did  not  require  careful,  controlled  processing.  Alternatively 
the  learners  had  not  acquired  sufficient  cognitive  c<mtrol,  a  skill  involving  selection 
and  retrieval  of  underlying  knowledge  (Bialystok  and  Ryan,  1985). 

Performance  strategies  and  learning  strategies 

To  turn  to  the  possible  link  between  the  problem-solving  behaviour  of  these  two 
learners  and  their  approach  to  the  language  learning  process;  McLaughlin  et  al 
(1983)  suggest  that  learners  select  different  strategies  as  a  function  of  their  learning 
style. 

In  the  series  of  informal,  semi-structured  interviews  held  with  X  and  Y  during  their 
first  two  years  of  learning  German,  it  appeared  at  first  that  they  were  remarkably 
similar  learner  types.  First,  both  were  highly  aware  of,  and  able  to  articulate, 
aspects  of  their  own  language  learning  and  language  use.  Secondly,  previous 
academic  results  indicated  that  they  were  highly  successful  language  learners.  In  the 
language  aptitude  test  which  they  took  on  entry  to  their  degree  programme,  both 
displayed  a  high  level  of  granunatical  sensitivity.  Thirdly,  both  seemed  well 
motivated  and  said  tliey  were  consistently  .;nxious  to  perform  well.  Fourthly,  when 
asked  about  their  priorities  in  learning  and  performing  in  Gciman,  both  stated  the 
belief  that  language  use  is  all  about  communicating;  getting  the  message  across 
should  be  a  priority.  When  asked  about  any  specific  strategies  they  used  for 
learning  grammar  and  lexis  outside  class,  both  said  they  tended  to  leave  conscious 
effort  for  learning  grammatical  rules  and  vocabulaiy  lists  until  a  few  weeks  before 
the  end  of  year  examination.  Finally,  both  expressed  a  dis'*ke  for  Genman  grammar, 
calling  it  a  "chore"  and  a  "bore". 

However,  two  differences  of  approach  were  expressed,  one  relating  to  the  degree  of 
attention  they  paid  ♦o  grammatical  accuracy  in  written  German,  and  the  other 
relating  to  their  concept  of  llie  language  learning  process  and  of  their  own  role  in  it. 

In  spite  of  his  dislike  for  Gennan  grammar,  Y's  comment  afler  the  second 
translation  was:  "I'd  like  to  do  it  properly,  Td  need  much  longer  to  go  through  it  all 
again  and  look  at  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  grammar".  This  remark  summarised  his 
approach  to  writing  German,  which  was,  according  to  him,  based  on  the  specific 
training  he  had  received  in  producing  accurate  written  Latin  while  at  school.  Y  also 
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expressed  a  belief  that  granunar  had  to  be  formally  learned^  again  drawing  on 
experieoce  with  learning  Latin. 

In  contrast,  X  did  not  appear  to  make  a  distinction  between  oral  and  written 
perfonnance.  With  reference  to  her  knowledge  and  use  of  French  grammar  she  said 
she  had  always  performed  on  the  basis  of  what  felt  right;  as  she  put  it:  "it  either 
sounded  right  or  it  didn^t".  When  asked  about  her  progress  in  learning  how  to 
produce  Gemian  she  said  she  really  enjoyed  making  up  words  on  the  basis  of  what 
felt  right,  or  what  sounded  Gemuin.  Early  on  she  gave  an  account  of  her  habit  of 
putting  the  prefix  "ge"  at  the  start  of  every  verb  because  it  sounded  so  Gemi  .n. 

With  regard  to  her  learning  strategies,  X  believed  that  she  just  "picked  up" 
languages  and  language  rules,  which  did  not  have  to  be  formally  learned.  She  said, 
for  example:  "the  things  you  use  in  conversation  are  the  things  you  remember".  For 
X  language  learning  took  place  through  language  use.  She  was  a  vety  successful 
performer  in  French,  and  because  she  prided  herself  in  picking  up  languages  easily, 
X  was  annoyed  at  the  thought  of  "having  to  sit  down  and  leam  German"  as  she  put 
it.  Her  hypothesis-testing  approach  to  language  learning  and  language  use  was 
carried  over  into  her  three  month  stay  in  Geraiiany,  after  which  she  reported  that  she 
had  often  made  up  and  practised  new  phrases  in  her  head  which  she  then  tried  out 
on  her  employer,  even  at  the  risk  of  annoying  him.  X  clearly  thrived  on  feedback. 

Conclusion 

There  seems  to  be  a  loose  link  between  both  learners'  style  of  j^oblem-solving  and 
their  general  approach  to  learning  German,  and  this  approach  is  bound  up  with 
some  of  their  past  language  learning  experience.  Their  different  styles  of  writing 
Geiman  can  be  described  as  impulsive  and  reflective.  From  the  interviews  X 
presented  herself  as  an  all  round  impulsive  language  learner  and  language  user.  Y 
on  the  other  hand  was  reflective  only  when  writing;  his  strategy  style  when  speaking 
German  was  as  risk-taking  as  that  of  X.  Y  seemed  to  have  the  ability  to  stand  back 
from  his  perfomiance  behaviour  and  exercise  conscious  cognitive  control  over  his 
output  according  to  the  type  of  discourse. 

The  nature  of  a  translation  task  is  such  that  it  requires  an  ability  to  consciously 
reflect  on  and  nunipulate  two  language  systems,  therefore  it  can  be  described  as  a 
metalinguistic  Usk  (Bialystok,  1991).  Whereas  implicit  feel  is  an  invaluable 
source  on  which  to  operate,  its  use  it  the  expense  of  more  conscious  monitoring  in 
such  a  task,  particularly  in  the  beginning  stage  of  learning  the  language  is  risky  to 
say  the  least.  It  can  be  inferred  from  the  linguistic  behaviour  of  subject  X  that  she 
had  not  yet  discovert  how  to  fully  exploit  her  explicit  knowledge,  either  as  a  basis 
for  problem-solving,  or  in  order  to  meet  the  task's  demands. 
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Flexibility  in  strategy  use,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  task  and  text  type 
is  a  hallmark  of  a  successful  language  learner  (Rubin  1981).  The  study  raises  an 
issue  relevant  to  learners  with  kiK>wledge  of  other  languages  who  sUrt  to  learn  a 
new  one;  the  question  of  transfer  of  already  established,  preferred  performance  and 
learning  behaviour  patterns  to  the  new  learning  situation.  Strategics  which  have 
been  successfully  used  in  a  previous  language  learning  context,  for  example  while  at 
school,  may  not  be  the  most  suitable  in  the  context  of  a  different  type  of  learning 
programme  such  as  a  university  level,  literature  and  language-oriented  degree 
programme. 

The  issue  is  raised,  what,  if  anything,  might  learners  do  in  a  situation  where  their 
performance  and  learning  strategy  styles  do  not  seem  to  match  the  behavioural 
objectives  of  the  new  learning  programme  or  its  type  of  instructional  input.  There  is 
evidence  to  suggest  that  successful  learners  develop  metacognitive  strategies; 
conscious  attention  to  the  learning  task  and  an  ability  to  review  and  monitor  their 
own  progress  (O'Malley  et  al,  1985,  Rubin  1987).  Self  appraisal  usually  cannot  be 
achieved  without  some  kind  of  consciousness  raising  exercise  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Reappraisal  of  oneself  as  a  language  learner  in  a  new  context  is  even 
harder.  However,  of  all  learners,  cognitively  mature  adults  are  possibly  in  the  best 
position  to  achieve  this,  provided  they  understand  the  course's  objectives,  the  kinds 
of  demands  which  different  types  of  tasks  impose  on  them,  and  the  rationale  of  the 
use  of  those  p^.tbrmance  strategies  which  are  most  likely  to  be  effective. 
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Bilingualism  and  revitalisation  in  a 
Newfoundland  French-speaking 
community:  An  ethnographic  approach 

Marie-^Amick  Desplanques 
University  College,  Cork 

Today,  bilingualism  is  much  at  the  centre  of  the  Canadian  political  and  cultural 
debate.  New  Bmnswick/Nouvcau  Brunswick  is  the  only  one  of  ten  provinces 
which  has  an  officially  recognised  bilingual  status;  that  is,  its  citizens  are  legally 
entitled  any  and  alt  services  in  either  or  both  French  and  English.  Quebec's  official 
language  is  French  and  the  other  eight  provinces  operate  in  English.  At  the  federal 
level,  however,  namely  for  all  services  offered  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government,  the  option  exists  for  one  or  the  other  language. 

This  situation  is  evidently  the  result  of  patterns  of  settlement  rooted  in  historical 
conflicts  between  the  former  British  and  French  empires.  Yet  nowadays,  recent 
political  debates  centring  on  issues  of  cultural  identity  within  the  confederation 
context  are  relevant  to  the  existing  conflicmal  dynamics  separating  the  two  main 
linguistic  communities.  Not  unsimilar  to  the  debate  surrounding  the  ratification  of 
the  Maastricht  treaty  in  Europe,  the  principle  of  the  "Mcech  Lake"  accord  in 
Canada  was  an  attempt  to  unify  the  country  under  one  constitution  ratified  by  all 
ten  provinces.  The  complexity  and  length  of  the  debate  which  lasted  well  over  a 
year  resulted  in  the  "accord"  being  eventually  defeated  as  it  did  not  recognise  or 
attribute  equal  constitutional  ri^ls  to  native  people  and  other  members  of 
Canadian  society.  The  main  issue  at  stake  had  a  sociocultural  dimension  and  was 
referred  to  in  terms  of  the  constitutional  recognition  of  distinct  societies  which 
initially  was  to  apply  to  the  sole  province  of  Quebec  which  would  then  qualify  as  a 
"linguistically"  distinct  society. '  Problems  of  definition  emerged  however  when 
notions  of  ethnicity  and  their  political  and  economical  dimensions  entered  the 
parameters  of  the  debate.^ 

Newfoundland,  whose  premier  Clyde  Wells  was  seen  as  one  of  the  main 
perpetrators  of  the  failure  of  the  Meech  Lake  accord  was  indeed  in  a  singular 
position.  The  last  province  to  enter  confederation  in  1949,  as  the  result  of  yet 
another  controversial  political  twist,  is  divided  into  two  sections:  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  mainland  portion  of  Labrador.^  Economic  realities,  such  as 
the  declining  fishery  and  the  sale  of  electricity  from  the  insUllations  at  Churchill 
Falls  in  Labrador  were  at  the  cenUe  of  the  Newfoundlanders  concerns  when  it 
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came  to  the  non-ratifiaition  of  the  Meech  Lake  accord  in  199L  Most 
Newfoundlanders  then  were  opposed  to  the  said  accord. 

French  Newfoundlanders  on  the  other  hand  were  of  a  different  opinioQ.  The  saw 
the  accord  as  a  potential  guaranty  to  their  retaining  the  benefits  obtained  firom  the 
federal  government  for  the  validation  of  their  cultural  and  linguistic  identic  m  this 
particular  political  context 

Nowadays*  French  Newfoundlanders  who  constitute  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
tout  population  of  the  province  are  settled  in  three  communities  or  villages,  on  the 
Port-au-Port  Peninsula  on  the  West  coast  of  the  island.  Linguistically  they  find 
themselves  in  a  conflictual  situation  where  their  furst  language  has  gradually 
become  alienated  from  their  culture  and  ethnic  identity.  To  undersUnd  the 
background  and  reasons  for  this  situation  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  historical 
context  of  the  French*Newfoundland  settlement. 

John  Cabot  "discovered"  Newfoundland  in  1497.^  Soon  after,  Breton  and  Norman 
fishermen  began  to  organise  fishing  expeditions  to  the  Grand  Banks.  Real  trade 
stalled  to  flourish  when  Norauin  fishermen  established  trade  with  England  for  cod 
caught  on  the  Newfoundland  banks.^  However,  it  was  the  Bretons  who  were 
among  the  first  to  really  exploit  this  new  discoveiy.  St  Malo  was  then  the  main 
port  of  departure  for  many  fishing  expeditions  to  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 

French  settlement  in  Newfoundland  began  at  a  much  later  date.  The  exact  date  of 
arrival  of  the  first  Acadians  in  Newfoundland  is  not  known.  Charles  de  la 
Morandiere  reported  the  presence  of  eigliteen  families  in  the  area  of  St.  George's  in 
1821,  two  of  which  had  apparently  been  there  since  1780.^  The  author,  cpioting  a 
letter  from  a  French  officer  to  the  governor  of  St.  Pierre,  mentions  the  presence  of 
over  a  thousand  Acadians  around  St  George*s  Bay  in  1830.  The  presence  of  400 
English-speaking  people  and  400  Indians  and  Metropolitan  French  was  also 
mentioned.^  The  conteM  was  already  fertile  for  linguistic  exchange  between 
members  of  the  different  groups.  As  can  be  deducted  firom  the  family  names 
around  that  time,  the  Acadian  were  firmly  settled  in  the  area.  Such  names  as 
Aucoin.  Benoit  and  Bourgeois  to  name  but  a  few  examples  are  still  common  in  the 
area  nowadays.^ 

Long  term  French-speaking  settlers  also  came  from  Normandy  and  Brittany  via  St. 
Pierre  et  Miquclon.  Thus  a  good  number  of  young  Breton  men  ervolled  as  shore 
workers  in  tlie  fishing  expeditions.  Some  of  these  young  men  sUyed  in 
Newfoundland  rather  than  return  to  an  economically  deprived  Brittany  or  join  the 
Royal  navy  with  the  risk  of  embarking  on  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a  prior  condition  to 
their  enrolment  in  the  fishery.  Family  names  such  as  Comic,  now  spelt  Comect, 
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Lagitdu,  Kerfont  etc.  reflect  the  Breton  origins  of  these  peq>]e  and  are  also  still 
common  nowadays.^  Spelling  changes  in  family  names  are  partly  due  to  contact 
with  the  English-speaking  settters»  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  charge  of 
administrative  registers  but  also  due  to  reasons  associated  with  illegal  settlement. 

Following  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  France  lost  control  of  the  Newfoundland 
coastline  also  known  as  the  French  Shore,  only  to  retain  fishing  and  drying 
rights.  After  the  Anglo-French  agreements  of  1783,  St  Pierre-based  companies 
were  allocated  the  harbours  of  Codroy,  Red  Island,  St  Georgc*s  Bay  and  Port-au- 
Poft,  all  situated  on  the  West  coast  of  the  island.  Part  of  the  manpower  consisted 
of  Breton  and  Norman  fishezmen.  The  political  and  economic  situation  at  the  time 
resulted  in  a  state  of  affairs  whereby  many  of  the  French  settlers  on  the  Port-au-Port 
Peninsula  were  deserters  who  had  "jumped  ship"  to  avoid  military  conscription  on 
their  return.  Eventually  following  agreements  signed  between  England  and  France 
in  1884-85,  whole  families  were  allowed  to  winter  at  the  French  ftshing  stations.  ^  ^ 
Hiey  tinally  became  peniianent  settlers.  English-speaking  settlers  coming  from  the 
Hastem  part  of  the  island  also  established  themselves  on  the  Port-au-Port 
Peninsula.  Intermarriages  between  members  of  the  two  linguistic  communities 
contributed  to  the  erosion  of  the  French  language  in  the  area.  However,  although 
economic  and  social  factors  encouraged  linguistic  assimilation  to  the  anglophone 
majority  in  Newfoundland,  tlie  French  on  the  Port-au-Port  Peninsula  have  retained 
and  revived  their  ethnic  and  linguistic  identity. 

Because  of  isolation  and  the  irregular  patterns  of  settlement  referred  to  above,  the 
use  of  French  in  the  area  has  been  maintained  despite  precarious  conditions 
consequent  on  social  and  economic  structures.  English  domination  in  these 
domains  has  led  the  community  into  a  situation  of  effective  bilingualism.^^ 
Although  a  majority  of  the  population  knows  and  occasionally  uses  French, 
interaction  in  mixed  linguistic  social  contexts  predominantly  occurs  in  English. 

The  contemporaty  fomi  of  French  spoken  on  the  Port-au-Port  Peninsula  is  the 
result  of  an  amalgamation  of  different  types  of  French.  Due  to  the  various 
origins  of  the  first  settlers,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  their  dialects  influenced 
each  other.  Thus,  despite  the  minor  differences  identifiable  in  the  three 
communities  or  villages,  the  variety  of  French  spoken  on  the  Port-au-Port 
Peninsula  is  not  readily  identifiable  with  any  other  specific  dialect.  Rather,  the 
language  that  developed  in  the  area  is  unique,  considering  its  combined  phonetic, 
morphological,  syntactical  and  lexical  levels.  Moreover,  the  dialect  is  constantly  in 
process  as  interference  and  influences  from  Quebec  and  France  affect  it  through  the 
media  and  more  importantly  the  school  system.  Newfoundland  French  exists  and 
is  used  in  a  purely  oral  form  at  the  moment.  There  is  no  standard  written  literaty 
fomi  of  the  dialect  available  or  in  use,  except  for  academic  transcriptions  of  verbal 
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art  such  ms  folktales.  However*  French-Newfoundlander  Geraldine  Barter  is 
currently  working  on  a  dictionary  of  the  dialect.  This  tool  will  undoubtedly  form  a 
written  standard  for  the  dialect  for  its  users  and  other  interested  parties. 

Until  now  I  have  referred  to  the  French  dialect  spoken  on  the  Port-au-Port 
Peninsula  as  Newfoundland  French.  Its  speakers  simply  call  it  French,  although 
the  dialect  is  also  heavily  loaded  wilh  Newfoundland-English  influences  at  all 
levels.  It  has  been  described  by  some  as  a  macaronic  language.  The  same  can 
be  said  about  the  English  dialect  spoken  in  the  area.'^  Gallicisnu  and/or 
anglicisms  are  common  characteristics  of  either  langtiage.  Yet  to  understand  the 
problems  posed  by  the  situation  of  bilingualism  in  the  area,  one  must  know  that 
French  is  no  longer  the  sole  language  spoken  on  the  Port-au-Port  Peniiuula.  In  fact 
it  has  become  secondary  to  the  English  language  which  everyone  is  now  able  to  use 
and  actually  uses  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  according  to  context  and  ability. 
While  some  people  may  express  a  preference  for  French  in  everyday  life  situations, 
all  are  able  to  communicate  in  English.  The  reverse  however  is  not  true.  A  rather 
large  number  of  people  and  especially  women  are  not  able  to  hold  a  conversation  in 
French.     Yet  the  two  languages  coexist  in  the  area. 

Conversations  during  previ<jus  fieldwork  led  me  to  perceive  that,  according  to  the 
inhabitants,  the  bilingual  situation  in  the  area,  is  tK>t  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
the  coexistence  of  two  cultures.  Rather,  we  are  dealing  with  one  culture  ^Mfcin  a 
unique  mode  of  expression  has  enoerged  from  an  initial  process  of  cultural 
assimilation  conflictingly  combined  with  a  factor  of  cultural  resistance  which 
because  of  its  political  significance  prevented  total  integration  of  the  two  cultures. 
The  major  influence  of  the  English  language  on  the  original  French  population  has 
been  the  Catholic  Church,  which  also  dispensed  education  beginning  as  early  as 
the  turn  of  the  centuiy.  Later,  in  1935-36,  a  relatively  large  group  of  English  arui 
Irish  flshermen  and  their  families  were  uansplanted  from  the  South  East  coast  of 
Newfoundland  to  the  communi.^  of  Lourdes.  The  nujor  process  of  assimilation 
however  did  not  start  until  1940  when  an  American  base  was  ooostiucted  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Stephenville.  The  base  provided  non-military  employment  and 
many  people  from  the  Port-au-Port  Peninsula  saw  a  chance  to  alleviate  the  harsh 
economic  situation  they  had  found  thenuelves  in  during  and  after  the  Depreuion. 

The  newly  gained  economic  wealth  had  a  cultural  cost  Traditional  occupations 
were  partly  abaruioned  and  for  the  next  twenty  years,  the  new  and  difTerent  cultural 
environment  readily  available  in  Stephenville  pushed  French  speakers  to  leam  arui 
value  the  English  language  as  an  essential  means  to  achieve  pcoeperity.  The 
French  language  was  neglected.  Many  of  the  people  bom  between  1940  and  1965 
were  discouraged  from  using,  if  not  denied  access  to  their  parents*  first  language. 
A  feeling  of  shame  and  inferiority  was  enwrging  among  French  Newfoundlanders 
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as  their  contacts  with  the  English-speaking  world  increased.  Many  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  now  in  their  forties  and  fifties  recognise  and  attribute  these 
feelings  to  the  doings  of  the  Church  still  in  control  of  the  schoolboards.  Many  tell 
of  incidents  in  which  they  were  physically  punished  by  their  educators  for  speaking 
French  at  school.  Because  they  were  told  at  school  that  French  was  a  shameful 
language  associated  with  backwardness,  the  children  grew  up  confused  about  their 
own  identity  as  they  were  coming  home  to  their  French-speaking  parents  in  the 
evening.  Some  of  my  informants  remember  being  terrorised  about  speaking 
altogether.  Thus,  although  it  is  difficult  to  provide  precise  dates,  the  fact  remains 
that  Anglicisation  became  more  and  more  prominent.  Eventually,  parents  and 
especially  mothers  communicated  exclusively  in  English  with  their  younger 
children,  hoping  they  would  not  encounter  the  same  problems  as  their  elders  by  the 
time  they  reached  school  age. 

Some  families  however,  have  continued  to  function  in  French  first  by  tradition  and 
now  also  by  political  choice.  They  are  aware  of  its  value  as  a  vehicle  for  realising  a 
distinct  identity  and  for  validating  the  status  of  the  community  as  an  ethnic 
minority  in  the  eyes  of  the  political  superstructure.  In  order  to  make  this  conscious 
language  choice  and  achieve  socio-political  aims,  French-Newfoundlanders 
involved  in  the  revival  movement  in  the  early  seventies,  recognised  the  need  to  get 
academic  recognition  and  university  degrees.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first 
residents  to  become  involved  in  the  revival  movement  advocating  ethnic  and 
linguistic  awareness  were  teachers  and  their  families. 

In  1971,  the  Canadian  government  legislated  on  bilingualism  and  as  a  result 
funding  became  available  to  various  social  and  cultural  organisations  in  French 
communities  all  over  the  country.  One  of  the  major  programmes  was  an 
educational  scheme  designed  to  equip  students  with  knowledge  of  both  official 
languages  as  most  services  were  now  to  be  provided  in  French  and  English.  The 
programme  was  called  "immersion"  and  in  Newfoundland,  aimed  at  the  intensive 
teaching  of  French  as  a  second  language.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  a  revival  of 
the  French  Newfoundland  culture  and  the  revitalisation  of  the  French  language. 
The  latter  issue  of  course  was  not  without  problems  as  Newfoundland  French  is 
radically  different  from  the  French  used  in  the  textbooks  printed  in  Qudbcc  and  in 
France. 

In  the  early  seventies,  a  meeting  was  organised  in  Stephen ville  in  the  presence 
among  others,  of  the  then  chancellor  of  Memorial  University,  himself  a  French 
speaker  native  of  St.  Pierre,  Father  Kelly  the  local  priest,  Gerald  Thomas  of  the 
French  department  at  the  University,  a  representative  of  the  School  board  and  one 
teacher  from  the  French-Newfoundland  community  of  Cape  St.  George.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  set  up  the  immersion  school  in  Cape  St.  George  The 
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immersion  school  where  all  classes  are  taught  in  French  was  not  really  the  answer 
to  the  needs  of  (he  people  in  the  area.  Ethnically  it  made  no  sense  as  the  variety  of 
French  taught  in  no  way  reflected  the  reality  and  culture  of  the  pupils.  If  anything 
it  probably  revived  the  feelings  of  shame  people  had  about  their  own  language,  as 
now  there  was  insistence  on  the  "cociect"  way  to  speak  French,  Teachen  who  had 
to  be  "imported"  from  Quebec  and  sometimes  France  were  alien  to  the  local 
dialect.  Even  local  teachers  had  to  cast  out  or  renege  on  their  own  dialect  to  the 
benefit  of  standardisation  of  the  language  which  th^  had  been  exposed  to  during 
their  university  years.  But  the  inunersion  school  was  in  place  and  Frendi  was 
indeed  taught  as  a  second  language.  Thus  initially  there  was  revitalisation  of  the 
language  but  certainly  not  revival  as  the  cultural  dimension  was  totally  left  out 
Taken  to  the  extreme,  the  immersion  school,  aside  from  providing  limited  local 
employment,  was  a  failure  as  &r  as  acknowledgement  and  validation  of  local 
French  culture  went. 

Native  French*Newfoundlander  and  linguist  Geraldine  Barter  realised  the  culttiml 
implications  of  the  immersion  school  programme  in  Cape  St.  George  in  that  it  vms 
far  from  enhancing  local  values  and  identity,  and  was  in  fact  undermining 
whatever  claim  French  Newfoundlanders  had  to  their  own  variety  of  French. 

In  the  early  eighties,  Geraldirie  Barter  who  had  been  involved  in  the  Folklore 
department  and  the  Linguistics  department  at  Memorial  University,  went  back  to 
her  community  of  La  Grand*  Tenre  as  oo-editor  with  Cecil  Kerfont  from  Cape  St 
George,  of  the  newly  formed  Franoc^phone  newspaper  Le  Gaboteur.  published  with 
federal  funding,  Ms  Barter  organised  the  people  of  her  community  into  an 
association  called  "LUiriuge  de  Tile  Rouge**  whose  mandate  was  to  promote 
French  Newfoundland  culture.  A  similar  organisation,  *'Les  Teneneuviens 
Fran9ais''  had  already  been  in  place  in  Cape  St.  George  for  approximately  the  same 
time  as  the  immersion  school.  **Les  Terreneuviens  Fran^ais**  was  the  cultural  wing 
of  the  school  and  organised  such  evenu  as  carnivals  and  the  moat  important  folk 
festivals  of  francophone  folk  art.  traditional  music  and  songs  in  Newfoundland  and 
the  maritime  provinces. 

**L*  Heritage  de  Tile  Rouge**  was  toUlly  independent  of  the  inunenion  school.  The 
main  achievement  of  the  organisation  was  the  implementation  of  a  French  school 
in  the  community  of  La  Cmind*  Terre.  The  political  problems  raised  by  the  tuue 
were  most  interesting  and  somehow  confusing  to  the  school  board  and  other 
authorities  who  did  not  see  the  point  in  having  a  French  school  when  there  already 
was  an  immersion  school  twenty  miles  away.  It  was  a  long  and  strenuous  battle 
for  Geraldine  Barter  and  her  peers  to  get  the  school  board  authorities  to  aooqpt  that 
French  was  the  local  people's  first  language  and  that  most  of  all  it  was  time  that  the 
local  dialect  was  validated  by  the  educational  authorities.  Thus  the  French  school, 
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now  teaching  children  up  to  grade  eiglu  in  La  Grand'  Tenre,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  community's  cultural  and  ethnic  endeavour.  The  situation  has  evolved  in  the 
inunersion  school  in  Cape  St.  George  where  the  number  of  local  teachers  has 
increased  and  cultural  and  etlinic  awareness  has  been  such  that  efforts  are  bein'^ 
made  to  expose  students  to  both  standard  and  the  local  variety  of  the  French 
language. 

In  conclusion  and  in  view  of  the  historical  and  cultural  developments  of  the  French 
Newfoundlanders,  we  are  still  dealing  with  a  situation  of  eflecttve  bilingualism. 
That  is  both  French  and  English  are  still  tools  of  communication  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  inhabitants.  The  situation  however  has  evolved  into  one  where  the  local 
French  dialect  is  no  longer  automatically  associated  with  feelings  of  shame  and 
backwardness  and  is  the  course  of  being  integrated  into  the  school  curriculum. 
However,  Newfoundland  French  remains  solely  an  orally  transmitted  language  as 
are  many  other  aspects  of  French  Newfoundland  tradition  and  culture.  The  French 
school  in  La  Grand'  Terre  has  played  an  important  role  in  validating  the  local 
dialect  and  reviving  positive  feelings  of  ethnic  identity.  A  similar  school  has 
started  in  L'Anse-d-Canards,  the  third  French  community  on  the  Peninsula.  La 
Grand'  Terre  also  has  its  own  local  community  television  station  where 
programmes  are  aired  in  the  local  dialect. 

Finally  and  with  regard  to  the  broader  Canadian  political  context  alluded  to  in  the 
introduction,  one  still  wonders  what  would  have  happened  to  the  French 
Newfoundlanders  had  th^  Meech  Lake  accord  been  signed.  The  optimists  say  that 
their  ethnic  identity  would  have  been  encouraged  and  reinforced  Others,  also 
French  Newfoundlanders,  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  might  have  been  a  pull  back 
towards  standardisation  and  the  "Quebec  way".  Most  agree  that  very  little  is  to  be 
obtained  at  the  moment  from  the  Newfoundland  provincial  government  towards  the 
practical  realisation  of  a  Franco-Newfoundland  identity. 
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Language  maintenance,  loss,  and 
ethnicity  in  the  United  States: 
Perspectives  on  Irish 

Jeffrey  L.  Kallen, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin 

Introduction 

Any  theory  of  etlinicity  must  consider  at  least  three  interlocked  aspects: 
'peoplehood',  territory,  and  political  organisation  (see  Eastman  1983  and  Fasold 
1984  for  reviews).  Peoplehood  involves  biological  elements  (such  as  conunon 
descent,  kinship,  and  physical  charactenslics)  as  well  as  selected  elements  of  value 
and  behaviour  which  form  an  ethnic  worldview.  These  two  sets  of  elements  are 
labelled  by  Fishman  (1977)  as  'paternity'  and  'patrimony',  respectively.  Geertz 
(1973,  p.  259)  suggests  that  ethnicity  involves  a  sense  of 'primordial'  attachment 
which  'stems  from  the  "givens"  ...  of  social  existence',  transcending  the  practical 
demands  of  economic  and  political  life  to  yield  what  he  terms  (p.  260)  a  'natural  — 
some  would  say  spiritual  —  affinity'  within  the  group  (cf.  Shils  1957).  Though 
primordiality  may  be  defined  on  the  basis  of  a  mixture  pfl^ishnuin's  'paternity*  and 
'patrimony'  dimensions,  there  is  no  .  .ngle  criterion  for  primordial  attachment:  one 
group  may  place  more  emphasis  on  physical  characteristics,  another  on  religion,  and 
so  forth.  Geertz's  (1973)  discussion  of  primordiality  leaves  language  in  a  somewhat 
undefined  position,  citing  ethnic  divisions  which  exist  despite  a  common  language 
and  other  situations  in  which  different  languages  appear  not  to  create  ethnic  conflict. 
Yet  in  Eastman's  (1983)  demonstration  of  the  complexity  of  primordial  attachments, 
it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  often  just  this  attachment  to  language,  sometimes  in 
opposition  to  the  instrumental  use  of  language,  which  forms  the  key  to  ethnic 
definition. 

Peoplehood  itself  does  not  imply  a  demand  for  territorial  nationhood.  Nahimy  and 
Fishman  (1965)  point  out  that  early  immigrants  to  the  United  States  frequently 
understood  their  ethnicity  not  in  terms  of  national-type  categories  such  as  'Polish'  or 
'Hungarian',  but  in  terms  of  local  village  affiliations  or  more  directly  affective 
domains  such  as  religion.  It  is  another  step,  they  suggest,  from  this  kind  of  closely 
fell  ethnicity  to  a  broader  concept  of  nation.  Ben-Rafael  and  Sharot  (1991,  pp.  4-5) 
distinguish  between  'etlmonationalism*,  which  links  ethnicity  to  'a  demand  for  an 
independent  state  or  at  least  considerable  autonomy*  and  'non-nationalist  forms  of 
ethnicity'  which  call  for  a  different  mode  of  understanding.  Fishman,  Mayerfeld, 
and  Fishman  (1985)  likewise  discuss  the  Western  historical  separation  (well 
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entrenched  in  the  semantic  fields  of  Ha)rew,  Utin,  Greek,  and  EogUsh)  between 
ethnicity  ai  •pcoplchcod*  versus  the  •organiMliooal  or  concrete  aspecU  of  a  people* 
which  include  land,  government,  and  statehood  (p.  20).  In  rough  terms,  v^^e  may 
take  it  that  a  nation  is  the  temtorial  embodiment  of  an  extended  sense  of 
peoplchood,  though  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  people  to  require  the  status  of 
nationhood. 

An  ethnic  category  in  one  setting  may  not  be  one  in  another.  The  category  7ewish' 
in  the  United  Sutes  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  seen  both  by  Jovs  and  non- 
Jews  as  an  ethnic  one,  yet  it  docs  not  give  rise  to  separatist  ethnooationalism.  In 
Israel,  however,  Jewiihness  is  the  dominant  defining  category  for  the  nation  itself. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  many  significant  ethnic  suhgrot^ings  vrithin  the  Jewish 
nationhood  based  largely  on  a  combination  of  cultural  and  historical/geographical 
features  (s^  Ben-Rafael  and  Sharot  1991).  Mac  Grail's  (1977)  study  of  attitudes  in 
Ireland  shows  'Jewishncss*  typicaUy  perceived  as  a  religious  ,  rather  than  an  ethmc 
or  national  categoiy:  among  respondents  who  displayed  social  distance  towards 
Jews,  for  example,  79.3%  explained  their  feelings  on  the  basis  of  religion,  while 
only  10.9%  saw  ethnicity  as  the  significant  factor  (p.  236). 

The  political  element  in  sociolinguistic  relations  is  best  seen  in  the  category  ofslale. 
This  construct  is  non-committal  as  to  the  presence  of  one  or  many  nations  within  il 
Some  states  are  composed  of  ethnonational  unitt  and  arc  thus  avowedly 
multinational.  Great  Britain,  leaving  aside  Northern  Ireland,  is  a  relatively  sUble 
example  of  one  such  sute,  while  insubility  can  be  seen  in  past  or  present 
multinational  sUtes  such  as  Yugoslavia,  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
disputed  position  of  Cyprus.  Alternatively,  sUtes  such  as  Iceland,  Finland,  or  Japan 
m  basically  derived  &om  a  single  ethnicity  and  nationhood,  though  this  derivation 
does  not  suggest  the  absence  of  ethnic  minorities.  The  United  Sutes  fiu  into  neither 
of  these  two  models,  since  it  is  a  multiethnic  sUte  widj  few  ethnonational  uniU  and 
is  not  derived  from  any  single  prinK)rdial  ethnicity.  A  crucial  question,  then,  is 
whether  the  American  model  of  stale  can  be  translated  into  the  development  of  a 
new  nation.  If  not,  it  may  be  that  the  existence  of  many  separate  ethnicities,  often 
linked  to  social  class,  housing  and  economic  patterns,  and  other  aspocU  of  access  to 
power,  at  times  lead  to  territorial  conflicU  (racial  segregation,  gang  fighting,  urban 
riots,  etc.)  which  are  essentially,  though  eovertly,  ethnonational.  (Cf.  Horowitz 
1983.) 

Consider  now  the  questions  of  language  maintenance  and  loss,  Sociolinguists 
assume  that  the  determination  of  Unguage  sutus  resU  on  many  rion-linguistic 
variables.  Political  recognition,  existence  and  distinctiveness  of  a  writirig  system,  a 
tradition  of  literacy  and  literature,  religious  assocUtion,  linkage  to  a  visible  ethnic 
group,  and  the  esuWishment  of  a  'sundard*  for  use  in  education  and  official 
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functions  frequently  outweigh  structural  &ctors  or  the  question  of  ^mutual 
intelligibility*  in  determining  the  question  of  whether  two  linguistic  codes  are  to  be 
seen  as  different  languages  or  dialects  of  the  same  language.  The  belief  in  a 
'standard*  variety  of  a  language  also  frequently  asserts  the  superiority  of  the  standard 
to  any  number  of  other  dialects.  Attitudes  towards  'non-sUndard*  dialects  or 
languages  may  range  from  the  outright  disavowal  of  the  existence  of  a  variety 
(frequently  reported  in  Creole  situations)  to  the  evaluation  of  non-standard  speech  as 
defective  and  abemint  and  to  the  use  of  non-standard  codes  as  indicative  of 
'stupidity*  ignorance,  perversity,  moral  degeneracy*  and  so  forth  (Milroy  and  Milroy 
1985.  p.  40).- 

This  basic  point  takes  on  special  significance  in  the  immigrant  setting.  Linguistic 
codes  do  not  come  with  equal  footing  to  thejr  host  countries.  Denial  of  the  existence 
of  a  language  variety  in  the  home  cotmtxy  may  not  be  a  problem  for  intergenerational 
language  continuity  as  long  as  there  is  a  community  of  speakers  whicK  gives  the 
variety  functional  status  as  a  means  of  communication.  In  the  environment  of  the 
United  States,  however,  where  the  dominance  of  English  immediately  puts  the 
intergenerational  maintenance  of  any  non-English  language  under  threat,  a 
*nonexi stent*  code  will  have  few  mechanisms  available  to  it  for  language 
maintenance.  The  demographic  and  economic  factors  which  affect  the  development 
or  loss  of  immigrant  languages  should  thus  be  seen  in  relationship  to  the  'ofd 
country*  linguistic  hierarchies  which  precede  emigration. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  think  of  language  maintenance  and  loss  in  unitaiy  tenns:  a 
language  is  lost,  or  it  is  maintained.  Recognition  of  diglossia,  the  stratification  of 
linguistic  codes  according  to  domains  of  usage  (Ferguson  1959,  Fasold  1984, 
Fishman  1985),  however,  shows  tliat  language  maintenance  cannot  be  seen  in  this 
way.  The  language  of  *everyday,  ordinary  public  communication*  need  not  be  the 
language  of  religion,  of  the  home,  of  private  education,  the  press,  radio  and 
television,  mother  tongue  identification,  or  other  domains.  Rather  than  take  a  value- 
laden  sund  that  any  one  domain  of  language  use  is  more  *rear  or  legitimate*  than 
any  other,  I  suggest  that  each  domain  be  understood  in  its  own  terms.  There  may  be 
qualitative  and  quantitative  differences  among  different  types  of  language  use,  yet 
each  represents  a  contextually  appropriate  response  to  the  demands  of  the  different 
speech  domains  in  the  immigrant  environment. 

Some  aspects  of  the  American  Model 

The  foregoing  outline  of  relationships  between  language  maintenance,  toss,  and 
ethnicity  could  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  many  nationally-specific 
investigations.  Yet  an  overly  general  model  obscures  important  typological 
differences  in  these  relationships.  A  broad  distinction  can  be  niade  between  *old 
world*  dynamics  which  seek  to  conserve  an  equation  of  land,  peoplehood,  and 
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language  vmus  *Qew  world*  relatiooshipa  which  cannot  rely  oo  prunocdsal  links 
between  land  and  peofOefaood  and  which  therefore  render  the  poeittoo  of  language 
more  open  to  change.  In  the  United  Sutet ,  the  dominant  culture  it  cleady  of  the 
View  world"  type,  dii tinguiAed  in  particular  by  an  expecUtion  of  change,  non- 
territorialily,  and  a  resistance  to  centralised  language  planning.  Each  of  these 
features  is  discussed  below. 

The  assumption  of  change  .  Though  thwries  of  ethnicity  inevitoWy  invoke 
questions  of  nation  and  tcfritoiy,  a  more  compelling  dimension  to  American  ethnic 
studies  is  that  of  change.  Postiglione  (1983)  identifies  five  major  theoretical  and 
ideological  interpretations  of  change  in  American  ethnicity:  "Anglo-confonnity';  the 
•melting  pot\  in  which  tlie  juxtaposition  of  two  cultures  yields  a  third  one  which  is 
not  that  of  either  pre-existing  group;  •culttiral  pluralism',  which  envisages  the  side- 
by-side  co-existence  of  traditional  ethnicities;  'emerging  culture',  in  which  two 
groups  enter  into  new  relationships  which  are  partly  traditional  and  partly  changed 
by  interaction  with  the  other;  and  an  'impact-integration'  approach  which  resembles 
'emerging  culture'  but  sees  a  greater  degree  of  synthesis  between  juxtaposed 
ethnicities.  Each  of  these  interpretations  runs  the  risk  of  ovcrgeneralisation,  in  that 
no  single  model  may  hold  for  all  ethnic  groups,  and  in  so  ftr  as  the  locally  dominant 
'other*  is  not  uniform  across  the  United  States.  Whatever  their  relative  merits, 
though,  there  is  within  all  these  approaches  a  crucial  distinction  between  those 
which  focus  on  the  continuity  between  old  world  realities  and  post-immigration 
ethnicity  and  others  which  stress  the  importance  of  new  ways  of  defining  an  old 
world  ethnicity. 

For  Nahimy  and  Fishman  (1965),  following  the  first  type  of  approach,  the  loss  of 
ethnicity  is  seen  as  a  natural  outcome  of  the  immigration  process.  While  the  first 
generation  of  immigranU  is  seen  to  be  guided  by  the  way  of  life  and  worldyicw 
shaped  in  the  old  country,  these  ways  for  the  second  generation  cannot  be  Vealitin* 
but  stand  '(at  best)  for  ideals  to  be  appreciated  and  cherished*  (pp.  316-17).  This 
second  generation,  shaped  by  the  experience  of  the  fu^t,  may  react  against  the 
immigrant's  experience  and  become  highly  assimilated,  but  even  in  so  doing 
demonstrates  an  emotional  involvement  with  this  experience.  For  the  third 
generation,  no  such  personal  involvement  is  possible:  such  individuals  'become 
ouuiders  to  their  ancestral  heritage'  (p.  323),  and  their  relationship  to  it  becomes 
increasingly  limited.  * 

Arguing  fixMn  a  different  undenUnding,  however,  Novak  (1979,  p.  17)  defmes  *new 
ethnicity'  in  the  United  Sutes  as  one  which  'does  not  enUil  (a)  speaking  a  foreign 
language;  (b)  living  in  a  subculture;  (c)  living  in  t  "tight-knit"  ethnic  neighborhood; 
(d)  belonging  to  fraternal  organizations;  (e)  responding  to  "ethnic"  appeals;  (0 
exalting  one*s  own  nationality  or  culture*.  Rather,  Novak  views  this  new  ethnicity  as 
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i  reaction  against  American  universalism»  *a  growing  ft.;')preciation  for  the  potential 
wisdom  of  one's  own  gut  reactions  ...  and  their  hi'^toncal  roots*,  and  a  sense  of 
'injustice*  in  conflicts  over  '  '*legitinMite"  minorities  and  "illegitimate"  ones'  within 
the  United  States.  The  position  ofNahtmy  and  Fishman  (1965)  thus  contrasU  with 
that  of  Novak  (1979)  in  that  the  former  rests  on  an  essentially  'old  world'  concept  of 
ethnic  continuity,  while  the  latter  assumes  a  concept  peculiar  to  the  new  setti;,g. 
What  unites  the  two,  however,  is  an  underlying  assumption  of  large-scale  change  in 
language  usage  over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Noif^terrUorialify,  Few  groups  in  the  United  States  can  lay  claim  to  a  primordial  tie 
between  land  and  ethnicity.  Amerindians  have  the  most  envious  primordial  claims, 
though  native  Hawaiians  and  residents  of  American  overseas  possessions  such  as 
Guam  and  Puerto  Rico  should  also  be  considered  (sec  Kioss  1977).  The  relative 
lack  of  ethnonationalist  separatism  in  the  United  States  today,  however,  docs  not 
mean  that  territory  has  been  irrelevant  in  American  language  diversity.  The 
acquisition  of  what  is  now  New  Mexico,  as  Marshall  (1986,  pp.  40fl)  documents, 
suddenly  gave  the  United  States  a  large  population  of  Spanish-speakers  whose 
citizenship  rights  were  immediately  recognised  rather  than  made  subject  to  language 
or  other  requirements.  Marshall  traces  the  development  of  a  relatively  pro-Spanish 
language  policy  in  New  Mexico  back  to  this  early  time.  Even  more  recognition  has 
been  given  to  Hawaiian  in  Hawaii  (Marshall  1986,  pp.  46f!).  French  in  both 
Louisiana  and  Maine  has  been  helped  by  the  link  between  language  and  territory:  in 
the  former  case  particularly  by  French-speaking  settlement  prior  to  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  in  the  latter  by,  among  other  things,  close  proximity  to  French-speaking 
Canada.  Though  Leap  (1981,  p.  134)  points  out  the  'full-scale  destruction  of  many 
Indian  tribes  either  through  deliberate  genocide  or  through  more  subtle  processes 
such  as  the  removal  of  Indian  people  into  "Indian  country" '  and  the  establishment  of 
the  reservation  system,  he  also  notes  (p.  116)  that  some  206  Amerindian  languages 
are  now  in  use,  both  in  and  out  of  the  reservation  system. 

While  the  strongest  tie  between  language  and  territory  in  the  United  States  is  seen 
with  indigenous  groups  or  those  which  had  arrived  prior  to  the  area  becoming  part 
of  the  United  States,  some  such  ties  can  be  seen  in  later  immigration.  The  work  of 
Fishman  et  al.  (1985b)  suggests  that  the  strength  of  these  ties  depends  on  many 
variables,  including  (1)  large  population  concentrations  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
language  groups  (including  English  speakers),  (2)  economic  self-sufficiency,  and  (3) 
diglossia  which  gives  a  defmite  role  (often  a  liturgical  one)  to  the  non-English 
language,  combined  with  (4)  bilingualism  which  allows  for  interaction  and 
accommodation  with  the  dominant  society.  Pennsylvania  German  among  the  Old 
Order  Amish  and  Yiddish  in  Chasidic  neighbourhoods  in  New  York  are  two 
examples  which  Fishman  (1985)  sees  as  particulariy  indicative. 
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An  anthpUmning  ideology.  Heath  (1981,  p.  19)  identifies  three  mtjor  themes  in  the 
language  heriuge'  of  the  United  States:  legal  tolerance  of  other  kngutges,  a 
consensual  value  pUced  on  the  ability  to  use  English,  and  gicoenl  leoognition  of 
Standard  American  English  as  a  means  and  mark  of  socio-«conomic  advancement'. 
Rather  than  merely  neglecting  to  legislate  for  language  use,  says  Marshall  (1986,  p. 
II),  the  founders  of  the  United  States  held  that  free  choice  in  languagja  matters 
would  be  'more  conducive  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  early  rqx^ic  than  those 
lideas]  yMch  argued  for  linguistic  unity  imposed  from  the  top  down*.  At  least  since 
the  case  of  M<^cr  vs.  Nd)ra$ka  in  1923,  the  legal  system  has  upheld  minority 
language  rights  not  out  of  a  specific  legislative  provision  for  them,  but  as  an 
extension  of  the  more  general  righu  of  citizenship.  As  Marshall  (1986,  pp.  56ff) 
also  notes,  the  existence  of  a  state  language  in  Illinois  CAmerican'  in  1923,  changed 
to  'English'  in  1969)  has  had  little  or  no  visible  effect  in  any  domain  of  language 
use.  The  tolerance  of  American  linguistic  policy  (cf  Kloss  1977),  arising  as  it  does 
out  of  more  general  principles,  has  not  been  changed  by  the  recent  'pro-English* 
movement  (sec  Nunberg  1989  and  Baron  1990)  and  tliere  is  no  concrete  reason  to 
predict  a  radical  change  at  this  lime. 

A  Case  Study 

Within  a  general  model  of  American  ethnicity  and  language  maintenance  as 
outlined  above,  each  language  has  a  distinctive  history.  To  give  an  indication  of  the 
dynamics  of  one  such  histocy,  the  case  study  which  follows  concentrates  on  the  Irish 
language  in  the  United  States. 

The  Status  of  Irish.  There  are  many  pctA>lems  of  language  status  v4udi  Irish  has 
not  had  to  face.  Within  Irish  society,  there  is  no  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Irish 
is  a  language.  Irish  has  had  a  Roman-based  writing  system  since  at  least  the  6th 
century,  and  an  extensive  written  and  oral  literature  had  been  developed  in  Irish  well 
before  the  European  colonisation  of  America.  Irish  retained  numerical  superioriQr 
over  other  languages  such  u  Old  Norse,  Nocman  French,  and,  until  the  19th 
century,  English  as  the  language  of  the  *peoplehood'  which  defined  Ireland  as  a 
nation.  On  a  naive  account,  it  would  appear  that  Irish  had  many  of  the  prerequisites 
for  maintenance  as  an  American  immigrant  language.  The  naive  account,  of  course, 
ignores  the  profound  changes  in  Irish  society  which  coincided  with  the  growth  of  the 
United  States.  These  changes  and  their  effecu  on  the  Irish  language  have  been 
documented  by  O  Cuiv  (1951),  De  Friine  (l%5),  Hindlcy  (1990),  and  othen;  any 
understanding  of  Irish  language  maintenance  and  loss  in  the  United  States  must  be 
seen  in  the  context  of  concurrent  Unguage  loss  in  the  home  country. 

Irish  as  an  immigrant  language.  The  position  of  Irish  u  an  immigrant  language  in 
the  United  States  hu  frequently  been  ignored  or  dtaoounted  (see  also  KaUen  1983, 
{to  appear]  and  Nilsen  1990).  Fi^unan  (1966)  mdcea  po  referenoe  lo  Irish  in 
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colonial  times  or  as  an  immigrant  language,  while  Kloss  (1977)  excludes  the  Irish 
torn  the  listing  of  Toreign  language  minorities*  (p.  17)  and  follows  tlie  U.S.  Census 
in  inooqxvating  ^English  plus  Celtic*  immigration*  despite  their  obvious  linguistic 
differences.  Until  fairly  recently  (sec  Doyle  1981  and  Miller  1985),  Irish-American 
social  commentators  and  historians  have  been  either  silent  on  the  subject  (Willigan 
1934,  Walsh  1968)  or  generally  dismissive  (Adams  1932,  Hulson  1947,  McAvoy 
1969,  Glazer  and  Moynihan  1970).  Even  a  partisan  commentator  such  as  0*6rien 
(1919),  who  sought  to  redress  what  ho  ^Mlw  as  Ihc  undcrcsliuiation  of  the  role  of 
Irish  people  in  American  colonial  history,  had  liule  to  say  about  the  Irish  language 


The  discounting  of  Irish  as  an  immigrant  language  is  puzzling  in  view  of  the 
considerable  Irish  immigration  during  the  colonial  period  and  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  Doyle's  (1981,  p.  75)  state-by-slate  analysis  of  the  percentages  of  Irish 
immigrants  at  the  time  of  the  first  United  States  Census  shows  an  Irish  population 
of  up  to  26.3%  in  Georgia,  though  the  general  average  was  considerably  lower  and 
the  proportion  of  Ulster  Scots  Irish  quite  high.  Later  figures  (Census  1960,  p.  57) 
show  that  Irish  immigration  to  the  United  Suites  was  consistently  close  to  50V«  of 
total  European  immigration  in  nearly  all  yean  from  1820  to  1850.  In  1825,  for 
example,  48S8  Irish  people  accounted  for  48%  of  the  F'iropean  toUl,  wlyle  53%  of 
total  European  migration  in  1850  is  accounted  for  by  164,  004  post-Famine  Irish 
immigrants  (see  also  Kallen  1983). 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  early  immigrants  consisted  of 
Irish  speakers,  especially  Famine-era  emigrants  from  depressed  regions  in  the  west 
and  south  of  Ireland.  Table  I  gives  a  quantitative  view  of  this  trend.  The  ten  Irish 
counties  with  the  highest  rates  of  emigration  account  for  54.8%  of  total  emigration 
during  the  1851-1855  period.  According  to  census  repoits,  these  counties  also 
ranked  among  the  highest  in  their  proportion  of  the  population  speaking  Irish. 
While  not  all  emigrants  left  for  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  is  the  predominant 
destination  during  the  years  discussed  here  (Miller  1985,  p.  569).  These  statistics 
lead  Miller  (1985,  pp.  297,  6l8-19fn)  to  speculate  that  500,000  Irish-speakers  left 
Ireland  during  the  Famine  years,  accounting  for  between  one  quarter  and  one  third 
of  all  Irish  emigration  at  the  time. 
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Table  I 

Rates  of  emigration  and  percentages  of  Irish  speakers 


County 

Estimated 

ToUl 

V#Qr  Irish  ^ 

Irish-fpealdiis 

Emignitioii 

speaker! 

eni^nuits 

County 

185M855 

1K5M855 

Cork 

90,552 

47.2 

6 

42,470 

Tippcrary 

jy^j7  / 

19.7 

Limerick 

44,423 

31.4  ' 

8 

13.949 

Kcny 

39.520 

6L5 

3 

24,305 

Clare 

37,368 

59.8 

4 

22.346 

GaKvay 

37,609 

69.1 

1 

25.988 

Donegal 

26,437 

28.7 

9 

7.587 

Kilkenny 

25,000 

15.0 

13 

3.750 

Waterford 

25,071 

55,4 

5 

13.899 

Antrim 

24,039 

1.2% 

23 

289 

TOTAL 

409,616 

166.107 

•/•of  total 

emigration 

54.8% 

22.2% 

Source:  adapted  from  Miller  (1985,  pp,  570, 580). 

Irish  as  an  Ethnic  Language.  Irish  emigration  and  immigration  sUtistics  show  that 
Irish  was  certainly  a  potential  presence  in  the  United  Sutes  from  colonial  times 
onwards.  The  model  sketched  out  above  offers  a  basis  for  understanding  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  size  of  Irish-speaking  immigration  and  the 
subsequent  loss  of  Irish  as  an  inunigrant  language. 

Time  has  worked  against  the  maintenance  of  Irish  in  the  United  States  both  in  the 
old  world  and  in  the  new.  In  the  immigrant  setting,  the  strong  pressure  of  English 
put  Irish  under  the  constraint  of  the  three  generation'  rule  for  language  loss.  The 
calculation  of  Ihrce  generations*  for  Irish  begins  at  an  early  date  in  American 
histoiy,  well  before  the  Famine  emigration.  The  privations  and  stigma  of  indentured 
servitude  provided  an  incentive  for  at  least  one  class  of  early  Irish  immigrant  to  shift 
to  English  as  mpidly  as  possible  (see  Lockhart  1976  and  Doyle  1981).  Doyle 
(1981)  and  McWhiney  (1988)  depict  a  colonial  American  Irish  populatioo  which 
de<ethnicised  rapidly^  changing  names»  speech  patterrs,  and  religioo  in  the  prooeis. 
This  sealenKnl,  continued  by  the  development  of  urtwn  Irish-American 
oommunitits  in  threariy  I9tb  oentuiy  (compteta  with  social  clubs  tueh  u  the  Scis 
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of  St  Tammany  and  ihc  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians),  provided  just  the  sort  of 
environment  described  by  Fishman's  principle  (1985,  p.  62)  in  which  the  existence 
of  a  group  of  *old  timers*  who  have  already  shifted  to  English  may  hasten  language 
shift  among  new  immigrants,  even  while  strenr^hening  ethnic  tics. 

The  decline  in  the  use  of  Irish  in  Ireland  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  also  had 
effects  in  the  United  Sutes.  Unlike  most  other  immigrant  languages,  Irish  could  not 
assume  viulity  in  the  old  world,  but  rather  had  to  contend  with  language  shift  on  its 
own  territory.  Literacy  in  Irish  was  at  an  extremely  low  level  by  this  time,  and  the 
educational  system,  whether  the  national  school  system  esUblished  in  1831  or  the 
hedge  school  system  of  earlier  years,  only  reinforced  English  as  the  primary 
language  of  literacy  (sec  Akenson  1989),  Thus  the  race  against  time  for  the 
maintenance  of  Irish  in  th^  United  States  had  also  to  contend  with  a  similar  race 
against  the  same  language  which  was  being  run  at  the  same  time  in  the  old  world. 

Following  the  model  of  Fishman  (1985b)  cited  earlier,  it  could  be  expected  that 
religion  would  have  providal  a  vital  domain  for  the  support  of  Irish  in  the  United 
States.  The  close  tie-in  between  Irish  Catholicism  and  Irish  American  identity 
which  is  frequently  assumed  today,  however,  did  not  hold  to  a  strong  degree  in  the 
first  formative  period  of  Irish  immigration.  EHiring  the  colonial  period,  the  level  of 
Irish  Catholic  religious  observance,  as  measured  by  attendance  at  Mass,  degree  of 
religious  knowledge,  etc.,  was  much  lower  than  it  became  after  the  Famine  (sec 
Dolan  1975,  Doyle  1981,  Miller  1985,  McWhiney  1988).  Though  there  are 
accounts  of  the  instrumental  usage  of  Irish  in  places  such  as  Pennsylvania  (Rupp 
1845,  p.  18),  Massachusetts  (De  Freine  1965,  pp.  126-27,  Mac  Aonghusa  1979.  p. 
17),  and  Virginia  (Miller  1985,  p.  298),  the  later  19th  century  Irish-American 
Catholic  leadership  generally  supported  the  development  of  a  single  English- 
speaking  American  institution,  rather  than  a  linguistically  fragmented,  ethnically- 
based  one  (see  McAvoy  1969.  p.  138  and  McCaffrey  1976,  pp.  89-90,  97).  The 
education  of  Irish  priests  in  the  seminaries  established  in  Carlow  in  1790  and 
Maynooth  in  1795.  both  of  which  used  English  as  thr.  language  of  instruction,  could 
only  intensify  the  de-ethnicising  stance  of  the  Irish-Ari:?!rican  leadership.  The  lack 
of  any  religious  necessity  to  use  Irish  (comparable  to  tlie  favoured  position  of  Latin, 
or  to  the  position  of  Arabic  in  Islam  and  Hebrew  in  Judaism)  also  worked  against 
maintenance  in  this  domain. 

/  ish  and  Irish-American  Ethnicity.  Though  early  Irish  immigrants  and  subsequent 
generations  were  quickly  relinguified  in  favour  of  English,  Irish  has  not  disappeared 
from  the  American  scene.  A  mixture  of  popular,  antiquarian,  literary,  and 
political/nationalist  interests  has  given  rise  to  some  publication  in  Irish  since  the 
time  of  the  Irish  language  columns  of  the  Irish-American,  starting  in  1857,  to  Irish- 
language  organisations  such  as  the  Philo-Celtic  Society  founded  in  1873.  and  to  the 
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csublishxnent  of  «  Chair  of  Celtic  Studies  in  the  Catholic  Univenity  of  America  in 
1895.  AnecdoUt  evidence  confinns  the  existence  of  eaiiy  and  oonlflnp^ 
speaking  networics  in  New  England,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  \R4ule  today's 
commercial  book*tape  combinations  published  in  the  United  States  have  enabled 
Irish  Americans  and  others  to  study  Irish  without  ever  meeting  a  native  speaker  of 
the  language.  (For  (urther  reference  to  the  use  of  Irish  in  the  United  States,  see  in 
particular  Murray  (1912-15),  Dc  Friine  (1965),  D  hAnnrachiin  (1979),  Miller 
(1985.  pp.  236, 274),  Niiscn  (1990),  and  IIkIc  llo  appear). ) 

More  systematically,  we  may  note  a  survey  of  ethnic  language  resources  compiled  in 
1982  (Fishman  et  aL  1985a,  p.  198)  that  lists  some  49  radio  sUtions  which  use  Irish 
for  at  least  some  programines  aixl  17  periodicals  wi^^  regular  Irish-language 
material.  These  domains  account  for  98.5%  of  toUl  Irish  maintenance  uniU,  as  the 
survey  cites  only  one  religious  unit  and  no  schools  in  which  Irish  is  used.  Though 
this  disuribution  is  weighted  towards  bilingual  environmenU  and  away  from  the 
domains  of  religion  and  education,  which  are  often  mote  effective  in  ensuring 
intergenerational  continui^,  it  is  still  worth  someone's  while  to  cany  on 
broadcasting  and  publishing  at  least  partly  in  Irish.  Following  this  kind  of  evidence, 
then,  it  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  Irish  is  not  used  in  the  United  States,  but, 
rather,  appropriate  to  consider  that  it  still  maintains  an  identifying  function,  whether 
for  recent  immigrants  or  for  later-generation  Irish  Americans. 

The  existence  and  strength  of  Irish-American  ethnicity  needs  no  exhaustive  proof. 
Leaving  aside  the  well-known  19th  century  urban  immigrations,  if  McWttine/s 
(1988)  Celtic  culture  hypothesis  is  correct,  Irish  people  who  had  given  up  many  of 
the  outward  signs  of  ethiuci^  in  colonial  times  have  nevertheless  maintained  an 
ethnic  sense  of  difference  firom  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighboun.  This  difference, 
which  Uanslates  today  into  an  ostensibly  North-South  regional  division,  still 
springs,  on  McWhiney*s  account,  from  an  ethnic  divide,  albeit  within  a  'new  world' 
perspective  on  ethnic  defmition. 

In  the  industrial  centres  of  the  North,  later  immigrations  have  meant  that  Irish 
Americans  have  become  increasingly  powerful  politically,  both  at  home  and  in 
being  able  to  contribute  to  unmet  nationalist  aspirations  in  Ireland  (see  Brown 
1966).  This  degree  of  involvement  with  old  counuy  politics,  one  which  continues  in 
different  form  to  the  present  day,  has  been  seen  by  some  commenUtora  as  itself 
indicative  of  an  unintegrated  ethnicity  (Postiglione  1983,  p.  22).  Irish-American 
ethnicity  is  highly  visible  in  St.  Patrick's  Day  parades  and  parties,  Irish-American 
Irish  pubs*,  the  popularity  of  Uaditional  Irish  music  and  dance,  voting  patterns  and 
blocs,  and  other  ways.  At  the  surface  level,  we  may  conclude  that  Irish-Americans 
have  become  relinguified  but  not  de-ethnicised.  At  a  deeper  level,  largely  ignored  in 
Kallen  (1983),  the  various  Irish  revival  movemenU  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  use  of 
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Irish  in  the  electronic  mcdiit;  and  the  opportunities  for  Americans  to  learn  Irish  in 
classes  and  from  books  should  not  be  discounted  as  'merely  symbolic*:  they  are 
significant  just  because  they  arc  symbolic.  They  ultimately  suggest  that  the  Irish 
language  continues  to  play  a  role  in  ethnicity  definition. 

Conclusion 

The  trend  against  ethnonationalism  and  centralised  language  planning  in  the  United 
States  has  left  each  language  to  its  own  fate  within  an  overall  environment  in  which 
English  is  the  dominant  language.  Where  circumsUnccs  permit*  an  immigrant 
language  may  be  preserved  as  an  ethnic  American  one.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases*  though*  English  will  become  increasingly  dominant  and  the  ethnic  language 
will  recede  from  many  or  all  of  the  domains  which  it  occupied  in  the  old  country. 
Considering  the  case  with  which  immigrant  groups  such  as  Irish-Americans  have 
been  able  to  abandon  ethnic  languages  in  favour  of  English,  we  may  be  templed  to 
understand  language  not  as  a  primordial  characteristic  of  ethnicity,  one  inherent  in 
the  category  itself,  but  as  one  that  is  contingent  and  dispensable.  This  view  may 
find  some  support  in  *new  ethnicity'  theories. 

The  challenge  for  elhnolinguistics,  however,  is  to  understand  the  subtle  relationships 
between  language  and  ethnicity  in  changing  cnvironmenU.  Ethnicity  redefinition 
may  cnuil  a  redefinition  of  the  role  of  particular  languages,  but  it  docs  not 
determine  that  language  becomes  irrelevant.  Eastman's  discussion  (1983,  p.  48)  of 
language  among  the  Haida  Indians  gives  evidence  that  'even  though  a  language^ s 
no  longer  used  as  a  means  of  communication,  it  can  still  function  as  a  factor  of 
ethnic  identity*  through  the  use  of  lexical  items  and  other  structural  features  carried 
over  from  the  ethnic  language.  Similarly,  Gold's  (1981)  discussion  of  'Jewish 
English'  in  the  United  Stales  demonstrates  the  continuity  of  an  ethnic  speech  style, 
relevant  to  culturally  significant  discourse,  which  is  capable  of  transcending  the  loss 
of,  especially,  Yiddish  by  later  descendants  of  immigrants. 

An  ethnographic  view  of  Irish-American  ethnicity  could  reveal  a  range  of 
relationships  between  ethnicity  and  communicative  behaviour.  Differences  within 
the  Irish-American  community  should  not,  of  course,  be  ignored.  Social  class,  age, 
education,  length  of  lime  since  first  generation  immigration,  religious  background, 
geographical  location  and  density  of  the  local  Irish-American  community,  inter- 
ethnic  marriage,  and  other  factors  may  all  determine  subgroupings,  as  yet  unstudied, 
which  would  take  different  approaches  to  questions  of  language  and  Irish-American 
identity.^  Within  this  complex  community,  many  areas  could  be  suggested  for 
furtlier  study. 

'llic  existence  of  an  Irish-American  discourse  or  siKX»ch  style  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  examined.    Yet  it  would  be  a  plausible  development  in  view  of 
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Irish-American  relations  with  the  dominant  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant)  culture* 
and  it  would  be  a  viul  comp(  ent  of  ethnicity  as  modelled  and  reflected  through 
language  (see  Gwnperz  and  Cook-Gunnm  19SI).  Ethnolinguistics  could  also  take 
account  of  culturally  significant  behaviours  which  tie  in  with  language  but  usually 
fall  outside  the  sociolinguisfs  net:  foodways  (Camp  1989)»  in  which  attitudes  and 
beliefs  about  food»  iU  prq>aration  and  consumption,  fonn  a  part  of  ethnicit/ 
defmition;  literature  (Sollors  1986  and  Bedrosian  1987);  urban  folklore  and 
childlore  (considering,  especially,  the  separate  pools  of  socialisation  which  are 
esublished  in  dem^minational  schooU  in  the  United  SUtes);  and  parades  (Schndder 
1990),  to  name  but  a  few.  With  such  work  done  for  a  broad  rwge  of  American 
ethnicities,  it  should  become  possible  to  understand  not  only  each  ethnicity,  but  to 
develop  a  more  powerful  theoty  of  ethnolinguistic  development  in  general. 


Footnote 

^  I  $m  sr*te(ul  to  an  anonymous  reviewer  for  wtgettionc  in  this  «rc«. 
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Review  of  Jonathan  West»  Proeressive  Grammar  of  German*  1:  Authentic 
Texts  and  their  Structures  and  2:  Sentences  and  their  Realization. 
Authentik  Language  Learning  Resources  Ltd,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1992. 
Pp.  v  +  78andv+  100.  ISBN  I  871730  07  4 and  ISBN  1  871730  08  2. 

Eiihne  M.  T.  O'Connell,  Dublin  City  University. 

Volumes  1  and  2  of  Jonathan  West*$  Progressive  Grsmrosr  of  German  are 
the  first  two  of  t  toul  of  six  books  in  this  series.  Volumes  3-6  have  not  yet  been 
published.  They  arc  to  deal  with  the  following  topics: 

Vol  S:  Categories  ami  their  Exponents 

V0L4:  Fartides  and  their  Use 

Vol.  S:  Words  and  their  Constituents 

V0I.  6:  The  Lexicon  and  its  Organisation 

Many  who  have  learned  or  halMeamed  a  language  the  hard  way  might  feel 
there  is  something  of  a  paradox  in  the  series  title  ''Progressive  Grammar'*.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  that  West.explains  on  page  1  that  he  does  not  wish  to  use  ''grammar**  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  a  prescriptive  reference  grammar.  He  aims,  rather,  to  present 
teacher  and  learner  with  "ways  of  eliciting  systematic  information  about  Gemum** 
through  the  use  of  discovery  procedures  on  a  vaiiely  of  texts.  Not  surprisingly,  all 
examples  used  are  taken  from  "Authentisch  auf  Deutsch**  and  the  idea  is  that  the  user 
will  gradually  become  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  German  works  as  a 
conununicative  system  as  a  result  of  performing  "authentic  operations  on  authentic 
texts**. 

As  West  points  out  in  his  introductory  renurks  in  both  Vols  1  and  2:  "There  is  a 
profound  difference  between  simpfy  copying  the  speech  habits  of  native  speakers  in  an 
unreftective  way  and  analyzing  their  production  in  order  to  reveal  its  inner  structure. 
The  analytical  process  reveals  text  eienoenu  which  can  be  put  together,  using  the 
patterns  which  the  analytical  process  has  also  revealed,  to  achieve  a  new  synthesis**, 
(my  italics). 

So  far,  this  just  sounds  like  good  "conmiunicative**  common  sense.  But  West 
does  not  sto^  here.  He  has  studied  the  output  of  German  grammarians  and  linguists 
over  the  last  twenty  years  and  uses  their  findings  to  good  advanuge.  In  this  genuinely 
progressive  grammar  we  have  an  unpretentious  work  which  combines  the  practical 
methodology  of  notional-functional  language  teaching  with  relevant  theoretical 
concepts  from  the  field  of  (mainly  German)  text  linguistics. 

In  emphatic  response  to  those  \^o  still  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  central 
importance  of  grammar  to  language  learning,  he  states: 
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Teachers  are  called  on  to  be  theorists  and  not  simply  to  introduce  and  use 
grammatical  terms  for  their  own  sake.  For  it  is  the  theory  underlying  the 
grammatical  terms  which  is  the  key  to  their  successful  application  with 
new  material.  Likewise,  learners  are  called  upon  to  be  theorists,  so  that 
they  may  become  truly  autonomous  in  their  learning. 

Vol.  1  deals  with  the  idea  of  a  text  grammar,  the  general  structure  of  German 
and  the  various  possible  lexical,  grammatical  and  rhetorical  permutations  and 
combinations.  It  also  looks  at  typical  sentence  structure  and  aspects  of  style  and  text 
type  before  concluding  with  a  short  section  on  text-based  teaching.  Here  the 
importance  of  the  development  and  use  of  analytical  skills  in  language  learning  is 
stressed  as  is  the  view  that  the  primary  medium  of  instruction  should  be  German. 

In  Vol.  2,  West  bases  his  analysis  on  the  premise  that  sentences  must  be  seen  as 
pragmatic  rather  than  grammatical  entities,  in  ^ch  phrases  rather  than  individual 
words  should  be  the  focus  of  attention.  According  to  West's  dependency  model,  the 
verb  is  the  central  constituent  of  the  sentence  and  "a  smgle  sentence  is  nothing  other 
than  a  verb  phrase  and  complex  sentences  sentences  are  nothing  other  than  sequences 
of  verb  phrases".  Such  an  approach  is  clearly  more  appropriate  to  German  than  the  sort 
of  subject-predicate  double  Dutch  that  English-speaking  learners  may  be  familiar  with 
from  their  school  days. 

However,  there  is  a  chance  that  abandoning  the  admittedly  inappropriate 
terminology  of  traditional  English  grammar  for  the  modish  and  more  appropriate 
vocabulary  of  valency  grammar  and  text  linguistics  may  terrify  would-be  learners  of 
German  even  more  than  the  unfamiliar  (authentic!)  German  compound  nouns  used  in 
some  of  West's  examples  e.g.  "Verielfjlltigungsefreki"  or  "SchuUwaffengebrauch". 

West  himself  recommends  caution  in  relation  to  new  terms  for  grammatical 
description  and  suggests  that  a  well-informed  teacher  at  ease  with  the  concepts  and 
terminology  of  the  Progressive  Grammar,  should  be  able  to  guide  the  learner  through 
exercises  without  the  student  actually  needing/trying  to  describe  what  is  being  done. 

Vols  I  and  2  suggest  to  me  that  this  series  is  likely  to  be  of  tremendous  use  to 
anyone  who  wants  a  practical  general  introduction  to  the  sutc  of  text  linguistics  with 
particular  references  to  German  language  teaching  research.  In  his  first  chapter.  West 
says  he  is  aiming  the  book  (based  to  a  large  extent  on  first  year  undergraduate  work)  at 
teachers,  hoping  that  it  will  end  up  "eventually  in  learners'  hands".  Yet  the  publisher's 
blurb  on  the  back  docs  not  mention  teachers  but  rather  claims  the  grammar  is  "ideally 
suited  to  learners  working  with  authentic  texts  and  pursuing  communicative  aims". 
That  description  fite  any  secondary  school  pupil.  I  feel  this  sales  pitch  is  rather 
misleading  and  could  result  in  the  books  being  pwchased  by  pupils  who  actually 
wanted  something  quite  different,  more  traditional  and  basic.  Since  West  states  the 
books  a*^  aimed  in  the  first  instance  at  teachers  and  then  at  learners  (and  this  appears  to 
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mean  learners  at  third  level),  this  really  ou^t  to  be  clear  fr(Hn  the  text  on  the  coven 
There  are  a  number  of  misprints  and  numy  strings  of  English  text  are  printed  without 
gaps  between  words  giving  a  strangely  German  effect  e.g.  **producingauthentic 
German'*  but  otherwise  the  format  and  layout  of  the  books  are  extremely  clear  and 
atr  active. 

Review  of  Donall  6  Baoill,  eag7ed.,  Insealbhu  na  Gaeilge  mar  Chiad 
Teanga  /  Acquisition  of  Irish  as  a  First  Language.  Cumann  na 
Tcangeolaiccbta  Fcicjhmi/Irisb  Association  for  Applied  Linguistics,  Bailc  Atha 
Cliath/Dublin,  1992.  Pp.  iv  +  96.  ISBN  0  95091  32  5  I. 

Afdire  Owens 

This  collection  of  articles  consists  of  four  papers  delivered  at  a  seminar  held  on 
27th  April  1991  to  discuss  some  of  the  fmdings  from  research  in  progress  into  the 
acquisition  of  Irish  as  a  first  language  and  si  fifth  article  commissioned  specially  for  the 
volume  from  J.  F.  Kallen  and  M.  Smith  on  Speech  and  Langaage  Therapy  for 
Learners  of  Irish  as  a  First  Language*  Four  of  the  articles  are  in  English  with 
examples  from  daU  in  Irish;  most  of  the  daU  is  translated  and  in  the  case  of  D.  6 
Baoiirs  Developmental  SUges  In  the  Acquisition  of  Irish  FhoNology  and  Initial 
Mutations*  a  phonetic  version  is  also  given  for  each  attenq>ted  utterance.  Despite 
writing  in  English,  G.  Maguire  maices  little  allowance  for  the  reader  who  does  not 
understand  Irish  or  who  may  have  an  imperfect  grasp  of  irregular  verbs,  dependent 
forms,  complex  use  of  numerals  etc. 

Ti  alt  amhiin  as  Gaeilge,  is  6  sin  Lin  Bill  le  D.  6  Donnchadha,  liosu  focal  a 
bhailigh  si  6na  mhac,  si  bliana  d*aois.  Laistigh  de  mhi.  bh(  breis  is  daichead  mile 
focal  cainte  uaidh,  idir  Ghaeilge  agus  Bhiarla,  agus  ti  cuntas  tugtha  anseo  ar  an  gciad 
mhile  focal  Gaeilge  agus  ar  an  gciad  mhile  focal  Biarla.  Tugann  6  Donnchadha,.  faoi 
deara  gurb  ionann  cuid  mhdr  de  na  focail  is  minici  ar  a  liosta  fiin  agus  **Liosta 
Miniclochta  na  nllfhocal  is  Coitianu**  ag  6  Huallachiin  (1966)  a  bunaiodh  ar  chuasach 
a  bhi  ciad  uair  nfos  m6  ni  an  ceann  a  bh{  faoi  chaibidil  aige  ftin  agus  gurb  '*i  dtosach 
an  uealbhaithe  is  ea  is  llonmhaire  lion  na  bhfocal  a  sealbhaltear.*'  Is  i  an  cunus 
sealbhaithe  sin,  nl  hamh&in  sa  Ghaeilge  ach  sa  ditheanpchu.  a  spfeagium  suim 
liitheoiri;  is  trua  nach  fiu  leis  an  udar  comparilid  a  dhianamh  idir  foiremacha  sa  di 
theanga.  Roinneadh  suas  abaiiti  an  phiiste  idir  abaiitl  riiteasacha  dearftcha  (92). 
abairtf  c6nasctha  (9),  abaiitl  claochlaithe  (6)  agus  "brathaithe**  (91).  Deirtear  gur 
'tharla  a  laghad  sin  ceisteanna  sa  mhile  focal  gur  fearr  iad  a  thabhairt  scachas  bheith  ag 
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dianamh  cur  sio$  onhu".  Mar  sin  ftin,  ar  na  samplaf  ti  ccistcanna  de  shaghsanna 
difnula  t  thabharfadh  1e  fios  go  bhfuil  riknst  fairsing  ceisteanna  ag  an  bpiiste.  Is  liir 
go  bhftiil  saibhrtas  teanga  bailithc  ag  6  Donnchadha,  saibhrcas  nach  fcidir  a  mheas  ar 
liosta  focal.  .  • 

The  article  specially  commissioned  from  Kallen  and  Smith  sets  down  some  of 
the  problems  and  issues  facing  those  who  have  a  need  for  language  therapy  in  Irish 
(many  of  which  arc  equally  relevant  to  those  involved  with  Irish  in  the  education 
system).  While  some  of  the  issues  must  be  shared  by  speakers  of  English  as  a  first 
language,  in  particular  those  relating  to  selection  of  language  goals  and  targets,  where 
regional  dialect  and  standardisation  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  many  problems 
are  caused  by  the  socio-linguistic  status  of  Irish  itself  -  attitudes  to  Irish,  bilinguatism, 
lack  of  assessment  methodologies,  lack  of  trained  personnel  and  absence  of  stnicturcs 
for  training  such  perawnnel.  Although  the  authors  point  to  the  absence  of  a  centralised 
policy  with  rcg^urd  to  language  and  speech/language  therapy  services,  education  and 
public  service  policies  indicate  that  citizens  have  a  right  to  such  services  and  efforts 
should  be  made  to  provide  them. 

Among  the  personal  variables  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  are 
language  attitudes.  Status  and  prestige  are  not  easily  defined  in  relation  to  language  in 
Ireland.  The  low  prestige  and  status  attached  to  Irish  in  the  1 9th  century  seems  to  have 
shifted  and  successive  studies  have  shown  that  there  is  a  positive  altitude  towards  the 
language  throughout  the  counuy. 

Irish  is  nonetheless  a  minority  language  and  many  would  arg^ae  that  those 
already  suffering  language  problems  would  be  better  served  if  they  w<;re  introduced 
directly  to  English,  which  would  allow  them  access  to  a  wider  circle  of  contact  and  for 
which  assessment  methods  and  materials  already  exist.  Kallen  and  Smith  recommend 
that  individual  circumstances  be  taken  into  account;  there  will  be  times  when  it  is  in  a 
child's  best  interest  to  receive  therapy  through  Irish,  e.g.  where  it  is  the  language  of  the 
^ome,  the  neighbourhood,  and  others  when  switching  to  the  "dominant"  language  may 
opear  most  beneficial. 

As  well  as  the  common  problem  of  which  variant  to  choose  to  teach  to  a  child, 
it  must  be  considered  that  Irish  speakers  today  are  bilingual  and  that  code-switching  is 
an  integral  part  of  their  linguistic  repertoire.  Should  a  therapist  seek  to  help  a  client 
separate  the  languages  or  try  to  enhance  communication  possibilities  in  a  way  which  is 
perfectly  normal  for  the  majority?  The  authors  make  the  point  that  the  "one  person, 
one  language"  principle  is  a  simplification  strategy  which  facilitates  bilingual  language 
learning  (Romaine  1989)  and  that  the  therapist  might  be  better  to  stick  to  it. 
Conversely  one  might  argue  that  it  is  the  child  who  makes  sense  of  the  complexity  of 
language(s)  by  developing  his  own  strategics;  reduced  and  impoverished  input  may  not 
allow  the  same  scope.  If  anything  the  child  suffering  from  language  deficiency  may 
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require  z  richer  input  and  more  dedicated  interest  from  more  speakers  and  if 
bilingualism  and  code-switching  form  a  natural  part  of  the  environment^  then  that 
richness  must  be  included  While  the  audiors  acknowledge  that  for  some  diildren 
*^vhose  learning  potential  is  reduced**,  learning  Irish  may  be  important,  (e.g.  a  learning 
disabled  child  from  a  primarily  Irish-speaking  home  or  districtX  they  point  out  the 
practical  difficulties  (not  least  of  which  is  the  tact  that  bish  is  not  a  requirement  for 
entry  to  the  only  professional  S/LT  course  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland)  rather  too 
persuasively. 

Other  difHculUes  menUoned  concern  the  lack  of  research  on       , ' 

-  normal  development  in  Irish  -  bo(k  phonological  and  syntactical 
'  the  early  stages  as  well  as  later  more  complex  sentences 

-  pragmatic  development 

'  development  cf  counts,  terminology  and  materials  for  therapists. 

T.  Hickey's  article  and  the  ongoing  research  which  she  summarises  here  makes 
a  major  contribution  of  filling  that  research  gap.  Hickey  has  developed  an  Irish 
language  version  of  LARSP  (Language,  Assessment,  Remediation  and  Screening 
Procedure)  developed  by  Crystol,  Fletcher  and  Carman  (1976,  19SI)  which  provides  a 
means  of  assessing  both  normal  and  abnormal  language  development  LARSP  can 
show  development  at  word»  phrase  and  clause  level  in  relation  to  difTerent  types  of 
utterance  (question,  command,  statement)  and  age  norms  have  been  developed  (for 
English-speaking  children).  Hickey  has  collected  dau  in  Irish  from  a  longitudinal 
study  of  4  children  and  analysed  the  daU  according  to  ILARSP,  but  obviously  a  much 
larger  number  of  children  must  be  analysed  before  similar  age  norms  can  be  established 
for  ILARSP. 

As  well  as  the  emerging  picture  of  the  buildup  of  grammatical  con^)etence  for 
the  acquisition  of  Irish,  Hickey  highlights  cenain  features  which  are  tonguage  specific, 
such  as  initial  mutations  and  word  order.  In  relation  to  word  order  her  subjects  offer 
some  indication  that  the  so-called  ''natural  order"  -  agent,  action,  object  (Brown 
1973:157)  is  an  anglo-centric  myth  in  that  the  children  acquired  VSO  order  first  which 
they  later  differentiated  from  (V)S  Vn.  More  information  is  clearly  required  oo  what 
must  be  of  major  interest  to  therapists  and  teachers  alike.  Other  topics  mentioned  are 
emergence  of  pronouns  and  (iegaiion  and  other  work  by  the  same  author  is  cited  in  the 
bibliography. 

D.  6  Baoill  describes  in  his  paper,  the  phonologial  development  of  two 
children  acquiring  Irish,  in  particular  their  development  of  the  palaulisedArelarised 
contrast  (broad  and  slender  consonants)  and  initial  muution.  He  indicates  that  work  is 
in  preparation  on  sematic,  pragmatic  and  synuctic  issues.  The  data  was  collected  by 
recordings  and  also  in  a  diary.  While  he  is  careful  to  describe  his  findings  in  relation  to 
phonology  as  "possible  developmental  suges'\  he  has  at  least  made  a  start  and 
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provided  a  basis  for  comparison  for  other  data  collectors. 

In  relation  to  initial  mutations,  whereas  Hiclcey  cited  examples  where  mutated 
forms  were  sometimes  treated  as  the  root  e.g.  an  gcathaoir,  an  mbord  (a  common 
feature  of  child  language  acquisition  as  in  English  where  for  example,  some  children 
pick  the  plural  for  mice  as  the  root  form),  6  Baoill  seems  not  to  have  found  any  such 
examples.  He  discusses  the  usage  of  s^imhiu  in  three  suges,  (a)  18-21  months  where 
there  were  no  examples,  (b)  a  period  where  the  mutations  were  observed  but  not 
applied  consistently  arid  (c)  a  period  from  24-26  months  where  the  mutations  began  to 
stabilise.  He  tolks,  though,  only  of  use  of  the  rule  or  non-use  of  the  rule.  With 
something  as  variable  as  initial  mutation  one  would  expect  to  fmd  some  instances  of 
ovcr-gencraHsation.  The  children  at  one  point  used  siimhiu  instead  of  uru  e.g.  an 
Jheiceann  tu  an  milsean?  which  he  interprets  as  a  grammatical  strategy,  i.e.  that  the 
child  has  realised  the  need  for  a  mutation  following  certain  words.  More  data,  more 
comparisons  are  obviously  needed. 

In  terms  of  clvonological  acquisition,  the  final  article  in  the  collection  is  by  (1. 
Maguire  and  is  drawn  from  her  study  of  the  urban  Gaeltacht  in  Belfast.  Her  book  Our 
Own  Language  -  an  Irish  Initiative  gives  a  fascinating  picture  of  the  impossible  being 
achieved  in  a  place  many  people  would  think  the  most  unlikely  for  such  an 
undertaking.  The  present  article  describes  the  vibrancy  of  the  language  of  that 
community  and  points  to  ways  in  which  the  language  is  developing  within  the  context. 
The  variation  she  describes  will  not  be  liked  by  purists  but  it  is  a  fact  of  life  which  must 
be  considered,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  issues  raised  by  Kallen  and  Smith  and  also 
in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  schools  and  the  promotion  of  the  language  as  a 
mediium  of  education  in  the  Scoileanna  IdnGhaeilge. 

Ovenll,  this  collection  gives  a  tanulising  introduction  to  language  research 
which  promises  invaluable  insights  for  speakers  and  teachers  of  Irish  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  interested  in  language,  language  acquisition,  bilingualism  and  child 
psychology  on  the  other. 
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The  Irish  Association  for  Applied  Linguistics  (IRAAL)  was  founded 
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